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No  1. 


IN  ACCORDANCE  with  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Washington  meeting',  the  Executive  Committee  has  care- 
fully inspected  the  several  cities  inviting  the  Association  for  1899,  viz:  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland  and  Tacoma.  All 
four  places  were  found  to  be  admirably  equipped  as  convention  cities,  while  the  local  interest  in  each  gave  abundant  assurance  of 
the  most  generous  provisions  for  the  various  meetings  of  the  Association  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  members. 
There  appeared  to  the  Committee  no  reason  why  the  informal  preference  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  should  not  pre- 
vail. Los  Angeles  has  therefore  been  selected  by  a  unanimous  vote  ot  the  Committee.  The  dates  for  the  Convention  will  be 
July  11  to  14,  1899. 

The  railroad  rates  as  tendered  by  the  terminal  lines  will  be  $50.00  plus  $2.00  membership  fee  for  the  round  trip  Irom  the  Mis- 
souri River  with  the  privilege  of  returning  via  diverse  routes  without  extra  charge,  excepting  a  charge  of  $12.50  (to  cover  the 
1 254  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  Portland)  for  return  via  Portland  and  the  Northern  routes  or  via  the  Portland  and  Ogden  lines. 

While  concurrent  action  by  connecting  lines  has  not  yet  been  taken  the  Committee  is  assured  that  stop-overs  will  be  granted 
west  of  Colorado  common  points,  Livingston,  Havre  and  Banff,  on  both  the  going  and  return  trips.  Assurances  are  also  given 
that  tickets  will  be  on  sale  as  early  as  June  25th  and  on  certain  days  thereafter  until  July  8th,  and  will  be  good  for  return  until 
Sept.  2nd. 

The  Missouri  River  basing  rate  as  named  is  the  same  as  one  lowest  limited  first-class  fare  to  Los  angeles,  plus  the  membership 
fee,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  all  connecting  lines  thruout  the  United  States  will  join  in  a  one  fare  rate  for  the 
round  trip  to  the  Missouri  River  gateways. 

While  the  rate  decided  upon  is  slightly,  higher  from  certain  districts  than  the  rate  to  San  Francisco  granted  for  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  in  1897,  the  larger  territory  embraced  in  the  round  trip,  the  more  liberal  ticket  conditions  and  stop-over 
privileges  en  route  and  in  California,  and  the  longer  limit  for  return  render  the  rate  secured  the  most  favorable  ever  granted  to 
any   transcontinental   convention   or  the   National    Educational  Association  for  any  meeting. 

The  local  authorities  at  Los  Angeles  will  spare,  no  pains  to  provide  abundant  facilities  for  accommodating  all  members  with 
comfortable  and  economical  entertainment  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Convention  but  thruout  the  summer.  Every  facility  will 
be  offered  for  visiting  the  various  points  of  interest  in  California  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  Local  zeal  in  the  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  shown  by  the  pledge   of  5,000  advance  memberships  from  California  alone. 

The  local  Executive  Committee  at  Los  Angeles  will  be  organized  and  announced  at  an  early  date.  In  the  meantime  cor- 
respondence may  be  addressed  to  James  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Department  officers  are  advised  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  organization  of  their  respective  programs. 

State  Directors  are  expected  to  act  as  State  Managers  and  to  assume  entire  responsibility  for  the  organization  of  Association 
interests  in  their  respective  states.     [Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley,  is  State  Director  for  California.] 
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UST  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary 
Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies,  etc.    Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving 
our  own  great  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  auth- 
ors.   It  contains  portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes; 
discussions  of  the  writings  of  both  American  and  British  authors ;  biographies,  refer- 
ences, criticisms,  and  choice  selections.    Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work. 
"American  and  British  Authors"  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also 
in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles. 
Full  cloth,  344  pages.    Price,  $1.35.    Introduction,  $13.20  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

GRAMMAR   AND   ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed  by  the  "Improv- 
ed Straight-line  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.     Price,  $1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY  has  been  adopted  in   hundreds  of  schools,  both  city  and  country. 
Cloth,  128  pages.     Price,  50  cents.     Introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.    A  literary  Gem-Book.    Cloth,  160  pages.    Price,  50  cents.      I  rILE?"'  ' 
Light  -  blue  cloth  with  gold  or  silver  stamp,  price  75  cents.  Prenaid 

Three  Books  —  "American  and  British  Authors."  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Dia- 
grams," and  "Orthography  and   Orthoepy"   and  "Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $2.00. 

Two  Books  —  "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Diagrams,"  and  "  Orthog- 
raphy and  Orthoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid.  $1.60.    Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

PRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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HARRIET  BEECHES.  STOWE 
[From  Irish's  American  and  British  Authors] 
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CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  -     $7,000,000 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL,           -  -    1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  RESERVE,  -       -    100,000 

MONTHLY  INCOME,        -  -         75,000 

DIVIDEND    DECLARED 

June  30th,  1898. 
On  Ordinary  Deposits  6  per  cent,  per  Annum 

"  Term  "      7     "       "        "         " 

To  Class  "F"  Stock  10    "      "        "        " 

(i      if     «a'»      «(        12    *<       <<        "         c< 

The  Largest  and  Most  Prosperous 
Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
HOME  OFFICE  : 

222 Sansome  St.,    WM.  CORBIN,  Sec'y &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

First  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

Mailing  Price,  35c. 


A  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  PHONICS. 


steps 


This  book  presents  in  the  simplest  form  the  first 
s  of  pupils  entering  school  for  the  first  time. 

Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 
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WE 
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THE    BALL-BEARING 

Automatic  School  Desk. 

Three  Steel  Balls  in  every  hinge. 
Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  iron  hinge  with 
makeshift  buffer.    Accept  no  Substitutes. 

MADE     BY 

Grand    Rapids  School    Furniture   Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale  by 


GEO.  H.  FULLER  DESK  CO. 


638-640  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Our  Newest  Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  M.   Mowry.  a.  m. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thirty- 
nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.,   pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  E.  L.  Thurston.  Washington  (D.  c.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  problems,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse  " 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  .  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Fodlke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Stone-."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE    FIRST   BOOK   OF   OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND   EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W  HAzen 
M.  A.    128  pp. ,  illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE 
COAST.  OUR  NEW  TEXT 
BOOK  CATALOG  IS  NOW 
READY.  * 

Write  for  it  .  .  . 
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H  translations 

Cwf  Literal — Interlinear— 125  Volumes 

|§  Dictionaries 

S^jjT  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
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Schoolbooks  of  all  Publishers 
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NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST    PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F„  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  ( Multiseript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing; 

\  |  /  1045  (Verticular),  1046  ( Vertigraph) 

W     and  1047  (Multiseript),  also  the  latest 

Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  OILLOTT  4  SONS,  91  Join  Street,  New  7ork. 
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NEW  SERIES— VOLUME  IV 

Old  Series. — Golden    Era — Vol.  XLJV. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JANUARY,  i899. 


Number  1 
Established  1852 


puoPi^fter'x^    flofiee. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  In  1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 

Single  copies,  15  cents. 

See  our  special  combination  ofler.  It  will 
meet  your  wants.  Remit  by  check,  post- 
office  order,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 
unobjectionable  nature  will  be  inserted  at 

the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  month  per  inch.  .  . 

.      MSS.— Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 

news,  reports  of  teachers' meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address    all  communications   to   The   Western     Journal    of    Education,  723 
Market  Street  S.  F.  HARK    WAGNHK,  Editor, 

'  THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The   Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 


8®-The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


The  presence  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  California  was  like  a  ben- 
ediction. 

*  * 

An  apology  is  due  to  Prof.  Cornelius  Beach  Bradley,  University 
of  California,  for  using  "Elementary  Studies  in  Literature  for 
Adult  Classes  "  without  proper  credit.  The  article  was  reprinted 
from  a  published  paper  and  was  not  written  for  this  journal. 

*  * 

Major  C.  T,  Meredith  has  turned  over  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  his  successor,  Sup't.  T.  J.  Kirk. 
Major  Meredith  thoroly  enjoyed  the  three  months'  he  held  the 
high  office  of  Superintendent,  and  the  teachers  and  people  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  thoroly  enjoyed  his  good  comradeship, 
his  efficient  work  and  his  wholesome  advice. 

Ex-Gov.  Budd  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  showed  his  deep 
interest  in  the  public  schools  by  showing  how  the  schools  had  not 
been  crippled  by  his  vetoes,  and  also  by  showing  the  flourishing 
financial  condition  of  the  University  of  California.  He  gives 
great  credit  to  Adolph  Sutro,  Mrs.  Hearst,  Miss  Jennie  FJood 
and  Louis  Sloss.     The  closing  lines  of  his  message  were  pathetic; 

' '  I  have  devoted  my  strength  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
altho,  on  account  of  illness,  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  I  remained 
to  discharge  my  duties  in  answering  the  call  of  the  President  of 
these  United  States  for  volunteers. 

"Hay  down  the  office  without  health  or  practice.  I  hope 
my  successor  may  not  be  compelled  to  hew  each  step  of  his  four 
years  through  adverse  Legislatures  to  maintain  his  pledges  to  the 

people. 

James  H.  Budd,  Governor. 

Ex-Gov.  Budd  will  carry  with  him  into  private  life  the  good 

wishes  of  the  large  majority  of  the  people  interested  in  education. 


Now  that  the  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  at 
Los  Angeles,  it  is  the  duty  of  California  to  furnish  at  least  5000 
memberships.  Every  City  Superintendent  should  enroll  his 
teachers,  County  Superintendents  •  the  county  teachers,  and  the 
State  Normal  Schools  and  Universities  the  faculties  and  the  stu- 
dents. The  first  large  roll  of  memberships  received  is  from  the 
State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  headed  by  Pres.  Randall. 

*  * 

The  Summer  School  at  Pacific  Grove  under  the  direction  of  R.  L. 
Sandwick  met  with  such  great  success  last  year  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  it  this  year  and  improve  it  in  every  way.  The 
teachers  will  observe  that  they  can  secure  special  railroad  rates, 
and  that  the  dates  are  such  that  it  will  be  convenient  for  them  to 
spend  their  summer  vacation  and  get  the  advantages  of  a  short 
course  of  a  wisely  selected  faculty  trom  our  two  great  Universities. 

*  * 

The  National  Educational  Association  was  organized,  as  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1857.  It  has 
borne  its  present  name  since  187 1.  The  preamble  of  its  consti- 
tution states  its  object  to  be  "  To  elevate  the  character  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  ot  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  It  holds 
annual  meetings  which  are  passed  round  to  different  sections  of 
the  country,  in  accordance  with  a  rather  indefinite,  unwritten  law. 
Hitherto  only  one  of  these  meetings  has  been  held  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  only  two  others  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  meeting  of  1888  was  held  in  San  Francisco.  Since 
then  the  meeting  places  have  been  as  follows:  Nashville,  1889; 
St.  Paul,  1890;  Toronto,  1891;  Saratoga  Springs,  1892;  Chicago, 
1893;  Asbury  Park,  1894;  Denver,  1895;  Buffalo,  1896;  Mil- 
waukee, 1897;  Washington,  D.  C,  1898. 

So  it  is  a  much-traveled  Association  that  comes  back  Jo  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  year  to  renew  the  acquaintance  begun  eleven 
years  ago.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  intervening  meetings  have 
equaled  in  attendance  that  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  one  at  Den- 
ver exceeded  it  by  half,  and  the  later  sessions  have  been  very 
large  and  enthusiastic.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  we  have 
in  this  organization  the  greatest  and  most  vitally  active  national 
educational  society  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  the  saying  seems 
abundantly  justified. 

Not  only  Los  Angeles,  but  the  whole  State  of  California  is 
put  on  her  mettle,  worthily  to  meet  and  entertain  this  noble 
organization.  She  has  a  reputation  to  sustain,  for  the  hospitality 
of  San  Francisco  in  1888  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  However, 
reputations  are  not  made  to  be  lived  up  to;  they  are  made  to  be 
surpassed.  And  if  we  show  the  National  Association  that  our 
educational  commonwealth  is  just  where  it  was  eleven  years  ago, 
we  might  better  have  asked  that  august  body  to  stay  away  from 
our  shores.  The  Association  is  going  to  do  its  best  for  us,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  for  the  Association.     Ho,  for  Los  Angeles! 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association. 


The  thirty-second  an- 
nual session  met  at  Sant  i 
Rosa,  December  27,  28,29, 
and  30th,  1898.  About 
five-hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The 
people  in  Santa  Rosa 
however  were  loyal  in 
attendance,  Dr.  G.Stan- 
ley Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening  speaking  to  more 
than  two  thousand  people 
The  program  was  carried 
out  as  published  in  the 
December  number  of  the 
Journal.  The  local 
committees  headed  by 
Supt.  Carl  H.  Neilsen, 
and  Supt.  E.  M,  Cox,  de- 
serve great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  the 
local  arrangements  were 
conducted  for  the  welfare 
of  the  visitors.  The  re- 
ceptions were  of  a  high 
order,  the  music,  classic, 
the  decoration,  artistic, 
the  ladies  charming  and 
beautiful. 
C.   W.   CHILDS  The  departments    were 

President  California  Teachers'  Association.  all  well  conducted,  and 
well  attended.  It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  give  an  idea  of  the  excel- 
lence of  papers  presented.     It  would  require  a  book  of  six-hundred  pages. 

Sacramento  was  designated  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  This  was  due  to 
the  pursuasive  powers  of  Supt.  0.  W.  Erlewiue. 

The  officers  elected  for  1899  are  as  follows:  President  Frederic  L.  Burk, Santa 
Barbara;  Vice-presidents,  R.  D.  Faulkner,  San  Francisco;  A.  C.  Barker,  Salinas; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz-Gerald,  Assistant  Secretary,  F.  K.  Bartthel,  San  Jose, 
Treasurer,  Philip  Prior,  San  Francisco,  Railroad  Secretary,  F.  F.  Bunker,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Extract  From  Annual  Address  of  C  W.  Childs. 

Y  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  N.   E.    A.  meeting  at  San  Fran-    W 

(jj|  cisco,  doubtless  remember  the  eloquent  address  of  John  P.  Irish,  in  which  $\ 
he  lamented  the  absence  of  the  American  boy  from  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
dustrial army.  Ten  years  have  passed  and  it  is  still  true  that  American 
boys  fill  but  a  small  place  in  ranks  of  painstaking  workers  who  are  making 
their  way  to  controlling  positions  in  the  various  vocations  of  life.  The 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  are  doing  better  than  their  brothers, 
who  too  often  spend  their  time  looking  for  a  "pull."  or  an  "elevator" 
which  will  at  once  place  them  at  the  top,  where  they  have  heard  there  is 
plenty  of  room.  Meanwhile,  sons  of  other  lands  secure  the  stepping 
stones  at  the  base,  push  their  way  upwards,  and  really  earn  and  obtain  the 
coveted  prize.  Many  are  disposed  to  blame  our  schools  somewhat,  for 
this  weakness  of  the  American  boy,  and  in  this  State  there  is  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  among  people  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  with  the  re- 
sults of  our  elementary  and  High  School  instruction.  Granges  and  Labor 
Unions  have  passed  resolutions  asking  for  a  radical  change  in  the  curricula 
of  these  schools.  The  last  Legislature  of  California  formulated  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  requiring  erammar  schools  to  arrange  a  course  of 
study  which  will  prepare  pupils  to  enter  the  Agricultural,  Mining  or  Scien- 
tific department  of  the  University  of  California.  This  amendment  tho  de- 
feated received  a  large  number  of  votes.  Probably  no  true  friend  of  in- 
dustrial education  would  claim  that  farmers,  mechanics  ur  artisans  of  any 
kind,  as  such  should  be  fitted  for  their  especial  work, in  the  Public  Schools. 
Yet  it  is  claimed  upon  good  evidence  that  our  schools  too  often  train,  not 
educate,  their  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  out  of  harmony  with 
their  environment. 

*Our  schools  must  recognize,  the  true  nature  and  place  of  the  indus- 
trial instinct,  that  is,  the  creative  instinct,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the 
human  soul  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  manifest  itself.  Hand  training  then, 
as  a  very  active  agent  for  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  growth,  must 
soon  receive  a  larger  share  of  time  in  the  course  of  study  of  elementary  and 
high  schools.  For  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of 
knowledge  and  is  not  thereby  fitted  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood? 


Note. 

The  February  issue  will  contain  the  full  report  of  the  pro- 
posed laws  relative  to  school  affairs  before  the  piesent  legislature. 
Pres.  Black  of  the  San  Diego  Normal  School,  before  retiring  from 
office,  made  a  number  of  excellent  recommendations  relative  to 
the  certificates  of  teachers,  examinations,  grading  tie  schools, 
etc.,  that  will  undoubtedly  become  laws.  The  changes  proposed 
represent  years  of  study  on  the  part  of  President  Black,  and  as 
he  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  school 
system,  the  adoption  of  the  laws  will  be  for  the  increased  useful- 
ness  of  the  schools. 


HON.   JOHN   SWETT, 
Tlie  veteran  educator,  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Santa  Rosa.    Mr.  Swett  will  complete  his  life  labors 
in  the  cause  of  common  school  education  by  the  publication  of  a  booh 
treating  of  the  evolution  of  common  school  methods. 


MRS.  M.   M.  FITZ-GERALD, 
Secretary  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  and  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 
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^HIS  period  sets  in  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  for  girls  and  one  and  a 
half  years  later  for  boys.  The 
three  years  thereafter  are  technically 
known  as  puberty,  and  the  ten  years 
next  succeeding  as  adolescence. 

Men  reach  maturity  at  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  years  of  age,  and  women  four 
years  earlier.  The  first  mark  that  the 
period  has  set  in  is  accelerated  growth. 
******* 


•••       Adolescence.         ••• 

BY  G.  STANLEY  HALL, 

President  of  Clark  University. 

Published  by  Bequest  for  Trustees,  Parents  and  Teachers. 

[The  address  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  as  here  given  was  taken  down  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Secretary  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association.  And  the  readers  of  the 
Jouxn/u,  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  most  excellent  report.  Dr.  Hall  has  affirmed  the 
report  as  embodying  the  essential  ideas  of  his  address  ] 


H        The  Curve         * 

of 
ir  Animal  Growth.* 

******* 


***** 

.   Brain  Stops 
*    Growing:. 

***** 


The  curve  of  animal  growth  begins  thereafter  and  is 
continually  on  the  ascendant  until  about  eighteen. 
Growth  in  ..height  precedes  growth  in  weight  by  one 
and  a  half  years.  Height  is  most  rapid  in  spring — the 
body  rests  during  summer;  growth  in  transverse 
diameter  takes  place  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  winter 
the  body  rests  again.  Dr.  Frederic  L.  Burk's  graduat- 
ing thesis  from  Clark  University  "Growth  in  Height  and  Weight"  a  book  of 
one  hundred  pages  has  the  whole  literature  of  this  subject.  Our  American 
'  Brother  Jonathan"  is  typical  of  growth  in  height,  and  our  English  cousin, 
"John  Bull"  of  growth  in  weight.  Herein  there  is  for  the  American  a  great 
disadvantage  for  a  long  body  wastes  heat.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  energy 
of  the  body  goes  out  in  heat  radiation.  Excessive  clothing  will  not  take  the 
place  of  growth  in  weight.  During  the  years  of  adolescence  the  heart  grows 
rapidly  and  often  times  organic  discomforts  as  palpitation  are  perceptible. 
Tall  people  have  weak  hearts.  The  walls  of  the  heart  grow  thick  as  the  body 
increases  in  weight. 

Children  will  grow  no  matter  what  they  eat,  no  matter  how  sick,  no  mat- 
ter how  tired.  Adolescence  is  handicapped  by  incorrect  diet.  Later  stages  of 
growth  raises  man  above  his  progenitors,  the  hightest  animals.  Those  things 
which  are  highest  grow  latest.  Let  Nature  do  her  work.  An  ounce  of  heredity 
is  worth  a  ton  of  education. 

A  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  brain  stops  growing  in 
size  and  weight  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  In 
size  and  weight  the  brain  of  a  boy  often  is  the  same  as  it 
"will  be  at  fifty.  However  marvelous  changes  in  structure 
take  place  until  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty.  During  adoles 
cencethe  hair  grows  straighter  and  darker;  and  the  chief 
increase  in  weight  is  in  the  muscles.  This  is  a  most  important  aspect  as  the 
muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  will.  The  bones  grow  longer  and  wider  and  as 
a  consequence  diseases  of  bones  are  more  numerous  than  during  any  other 
period.  Growing  pains,  skin  at  tension,  and  impeded  circulation,  are  marked 
at  this  time.  Adolescence  ought  to  be  the  healthiest  period  of  life — a  youth 
at  seventeen,  if  well,  is  then  at  the  acme  of  perfection  in  growth, 

*  *    *    *    *    Heredity  diseases  set  in  at  the  period  of  adolescense.    Re- 

*  Heredity     -It     m°te  ancestors  make  themselves  felt.    Taking  father  and 

mother  and  doubling,  counting  four  generations  to  a cen- 

if     +     it    -*     *    tury  people  of  the  last  generation  count  fully  twenty-two 

million  ancesters  from  the  time  of   William  the  Conqueror. 

Adolescence  is  the  harvest  period  of  life — if  energies  be  squandered  then  we 

are  poor  indeed  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

*  At    this  period    the  skin   is  particularly  sensitized.    The 
whole  surface  grows  and  many  diseases  of  the  skin  are 

*  prevalent.    The   skin  rubbing  of  this  period  is  doubtless 
inherited  from  our  monkey  ancestors. 

it       Taste  undergoes  change, also  the  appetite.     Some  things 
are  loathed   and   some  things  loved.     As  a  result  there  is 

*  great  disturbance  in  dietary  conditions.    These  are  neces- 
sary, for  during  this  period  youth  ought  to  be  able  to  eat 

every  wholesome  thing  on  the  table. 

Smell  develops  remarkable  sensitiveness  at  this  time.  So  remarkable  in 
fact  that  German  scientists  contend  that  the  soul  is  simply  a  smell  and  that 
people  love  one  another  because  of  smell.  The  ear  changes — its  pjwer  is  in- 
creased— the  voice  becomes  larger — and  the  eye  more  sensitive  to  color  and 
form. 

At  this  period  boys  become  almost  dumb  because  of  dim  consciousness  of 
development  of  region  of  soul  in  new  laculties  which  they  can  not  express. 
They  lapse  into  slang  because  it  is  an  easy  mode  of  expression.  Any  kind  of 
expression  is  better  than  none,  so  we  find  excuse  for  use  of  slang.  Others  in- 
stead of  being  dumb  become  overflowing  of  expression. 
******* 


*     * 

.  The  Changes 

*  in  Feelings 

Taste  |and 

*  Smell. 

*  *       *      * 


.         Change  in 
*  Manner 

****** 


Love  lor  dress  develops  during  this  period.  This  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  season  of  love  is  spring  with 
animals  and  adolescence  in  man.  It  is  evidenced  by 
bright  dress  in  the  girl  and  dudishness  in  the  boy.  The 
average  boy  and  girl  leave  school  forever  at  this  time. 
Statistics  show  this  age  to  be  thirteen  years  three 
months  at  St.  Louis,  fourteen  years  two  months  at  Chicago  and  fifteen  years 
four  months  at  Boston.  There  is  the  desire  that  one  wants  to  set  out  and  set 
up  for  one's  self.so  they  leave  school. 

The  small  muscles  are  already  developed.  The  large  bones  and  joints 
grow  and  the  period  of  awkwardness  sets  m  when  the  growing  youth  knows 
not  what  to  do  with  his  arms  and  legs.  Affectation  belongs  to  this  period. 
Boys  put  on  strutting  martial  air  and  affect  manly  forms,  while  girls  giggle 
and  are  ultra-saccharine. 

Changes  and  fluctuations  are  remarkable.  Youth  is  preternaturally  good 
and  preternaturally  bad  at  this  period.  The  suicide  curve  sets  in  at  seventeen 
—there  are  alternations  of  hilarious  gByety  and  deepest  depression,  of  love  and 
hate,  of  altruism  and  selfishness. 

Everything  must  be  done  for  the  youth — this  is  the  period  in  which  he  ab- 
sorbs food  and  knowledge.  His  moods  alternate  and  his  ambition  is  to  do,  be 
get,  everything.  The  soul  expands  itself  and  distends  itself  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  race.  It  is  never  so  hard  to  tell  the  truth  plainly  as  at  the  period  of 
adolescence.  The  imagination  grows  until  it  almost  coincides  with  .the  race 
and  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  "white  lie'*  period,  to  which  nothing  vicious 
belongs.  Plato's  glorious  myths  belong  to  this  period.  Lies  are  told  uncon- 
sciously. Listening  to  a  boy  praying,  I  heard  a  series  of  not,  not,  not,  and 
asking  Charlie  what  he  meant  I  found  out  he  was  praying  the  Lord  to  inter- 
polate not  to  right  all  the  wrongs  he  had  said. 

During  this  period  the  receptive  powers  are  at  best  and  the  expressive 
powers  at  the  worst.  Therefore  we  should  teach  as  much  as  possible  by  sug- 
gestion because  the  soul  is  so  active  then  it  can  receive  it.  Almost  everything 
which  is  sympathetic  will  strike  root  into  the  soul  and  bear  fruit  later, 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  literarv  products  typical  of  adolescence  are 
the  works  of  Keats,  Shelly,  Byron,  the  -'Diary  of  Marie  Baskertiff,"  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,"  Gwendoline  Harleth,  Tolstoi's  Confessions, Wilhelm  Meister,"Emile" 
Rosseau,  John  Stuart  Mills. 

This  is    also   the  period  of  ultra-fastidiousness.    Ephebeitis   is  the  term 


scientists  adopt,  but  we  might  call  it 
in  our  country  Americanitis  for  we 
are  a  nation  in  adolescence.  The 
problems  of  life  grow  at  the  expense 
of  solution. 
(  "Life  is  sweet,  but  death  is  sweeter. 

Etc,  etc.  etc,     ...    a  mirage." 
a  poem  quoted   to  show  how   one  be- 
comes too  tired  of  life  to  solve  its  pro- 
blems.) 
******    Emotions  and 

t>k„  t>~     *.   i  instincts  have 

*TohfethSey Blole?3-*    t^ir    birth- 

days     in    this 

*     *    *    *     *     *    period.    In 

these  we  live — 
we  now  recognize  will  which  makes 
character  and  conscience.  Out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life;  as  a  man 
feels  so  he  is  This  is  really  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Bible. 

Now  is  the  time  of  emotional  ex- 
pression. Individuality  sets  in  later. 
New  cross  section  of  tendencies  to 
think  and  to  feel  is  developed.  Every- 
thing  is   superlative    at  this   time. 

They  must  have  excitement,  so  they  howl  by  night  and  paint  the  town  red  and 
give  vent  to  their  pent  up  selves  in  baseball  and  the  like.  There  is  a  marked 
erectile  tendency  toward  the  brain,  and  it  takes  an  abnormal  direction  it 
dwarfs  all  power  of  the  brain.  ' 

The  howls  and  cries  are  not  useless.  They  play  their  particular  part  in 
development.  Even  babies  must  cry.  ilas  for  the  baby  that  does  not  crv— it 
needs  tocry  in  full  force  to  throw  blood  out  into  the  growing  tissues  Good 
cries  stimulate  the  voice  and  help  us  to  avoid  lung  and  throat  diseases.  The 
laugh  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Therefore  the  baby  that  does  not  cry  is  liable 
to  miss  some  part  of  its  development.  Young  people  must  tingle  and  glow  in 
every  nerve  so  that  nature  may  get  in  her  work  of  growth.  Indeed  it  is  neces 
sary  that  growing  youth  should  study  late  to  get  over  sleepy  period  and  dilate 
blood  vessels  to  form  capillaries  and  get  their"second  breath"  as  it  were 


DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 


.     Sex  is  a  Great      . 
Function         * 

****** 


****** 
.    The  Diseases  of 


Bangers  of  introspection  now  set  in.  Sex  is  a  great 
function  which  develops  at  this  period.  There  is 
no  sex  to  childhood,  but  It  is  necessary  to  educate 
the  children  so  that  they  shall  not  be  self-conscious 
The  objective  life,  hardships  and  exposure,  hard 
bed  and  few  clothes,  plain  fare  and  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue  all  help  the  growing  girl  and  boy. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Hall  made  study  of  certain  firms 
which  carry  on  a  nefarious  business.  In  all  six  firms 
incorporated  themselves  into  a  trust  to  cure  diseases  of 
youth.  They  were  able  to  do  nothing  but  extract 
money  thru  fear.  When  one  of  these  doctors  has 
squeezed  his  patient  dry  he  turns  over  both  victim  and 
correspondence  to  this  organized  trust.  Letters  are  sold  at  If25  a  thousand  to 
any  other  quack  who  thinks  he  can  extract  more  money.  Over  five  million  of 
these  letters  have  accumulated  in  the  last  ten  years.  Dr.  Hall  purchased  a 
thousand  and  in  them  he  found  the  most  sacred  and  greatest  confidence 
shamefully  violated.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  shameful  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  break  thru  the  abnormal  taboo  on  plain  speaking  of  common 
sense  and  science  on  such  important  topic. 
**#***- 


Youth. 

*     * 


*     * 


*Love  the  Greatest-^ 

Thing  in  the 
*  World.  it 

****** 


Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world— religion,  phil- 
anthropy, and  interest  are  simply  love  on  a  high  plane. 
Prisoners  have  been  Known  to  fall  in  love  with  voices 
of  people  never  seen,  and  die  if  a  flower,  loved,  and 
watched,  and  tended  be  taken  from  them.  Love  is  the 
appetite  of  the  soul  which  is  longest  and  deepest  and 
sometimes  grovels  instead  of  climbing.  Love  from  tne 
standpoint  of  novelist  is  not  realistic,  it  is  a  pseudo  idea  as  some  writer  has  put 
it.  Another  writer  says  love  is  episodic  of  hereditary  degeneracy.  We  know 
the  great  symposuim  of  Plato  in  the  cure  for  lower  love.  Socrates  calls  love 
the  enthusiasm  for  good  true  ideas.  The  best  education  is  that  which  lifts  the 
soul  to  greatest  height  thru  interest.  In  Grecian  education  it  was  necessary 
that  every  Greek  youth  should  have  a  mentor  or  guide  for  adolescence.  Dur- 
ing this  period  religious  doubts  prevail.  Callow  young  men  refuse  to  get  in- 
terested nowadays.  They  consider  it  not  good  form  to  get  enthusiastic  in 
studies.  Time  was  when  freshmen  were  green  and  gawky,  but  now  he  is  a 
finished  gentleman  with  supernal  affectation  of  knowledge.  Philip  Brooke  so 
lamented  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  our  callow  youth  of  today.  He  says  in 
all  our  literature  there  is  not  one  decent  song  or  poem  from  ouracademic  youth. 
Youth  is  not  youth  unless  there  is  enthusiasm 


*     *     * 


Genius 
and 

Adolescence 

*      *     *      * 


* 

* 
* 

* 


Two  books  on  Art  E'lueation  one  a  report  by  a  Ger- 
man and  the  other  by  a  French  writer  conclude  that 
genius  is  adolescence  carried  on  into  old  age,  conserv- 
ing the  best  wine  and  blood  of  youth. 

The  French  philosopher,  Des  Jardin,  realizing  that 
the  life  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  character  of  its 
youth  has  organized  five  thousand  of  the  best  students 
in  France  into  an  Association  known  as  "New  France."  The  movementis 
spreading  rapidly  over  Germany.  The  "New  Germany."  and  the  "New  France" 
use  every  endeavor  to  keep  youth  alive,  i.  e.,  adolescent  in  its  best  forms,  to 
keep  up  the  nation's  life  by  keeping  admiration  and  enthusiasm  at  its  strongest 
and  best.  We  read  in  Dr.  Holmes  of  the  "Pooh  I  Pooh!  Club"  organized  in 
Boston  to  ridicule  and  make  light  of  the  enthusiasms  of  life.  Dr.  Holmes 
sincerely  hoped  it  would  stay  in  Boston.  Dr.  Hall  thought  if  there  were  dan- 
ger of  spreading  he  would  wish  to  join  the  Indian  tribe  known  as  "Kick-a- 
Poohs."  *  *  *  *  Whether  a  myth  or  history,  the  tale  of  Adam  is  sym- 
bolic of  early  adolescence  and  the  perfect  man, Christ,  represents  its  conclusion 
and  consummation  in  complete  altruism. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Practical  Ideas  on  School  Management. 


Superintendent  T.  J.  Kirk,  in  his  Annual  Address  before  the  Teachers  of  Fresno,  touches  very  many  points   on  the  management  of 
District  Schools.     A  deep  student  of  the  practical  side  of  education  for  the  past  eight  years,  he  is  able  to  give  in  a  fare- 
well address,  suggestions  that  every  school  trustee,  teacher  and  parent  should  read. 


For  the  eighth,  and,  in  all  probab'lity,  the  last  time,  I  am  privileged 
to  call  you  together  in  annual  Institute.     It  seems  natural  at  this  time  to 
indulge  in  a  little  retrospection.     We  have  journeyed  together    for  eight 
years,   endeavoring   to   follow   the   path   of   knowledge   and  to  guide  and 
direct  Bix  to  eight  thousand  school    children    whoBe   education   has   been 
committed  to  our  care.    It  would  be  unreasonable  to  claim  that  the   light 
of    truth  and  righteousness  has  at  all   times   guided   our   foot- 
Retro-      steps.     No;  like  all  journeys  in  pursuit  of  things  more  or   less 
spec  ion-     unknown,  our  course  has  often  led  us  along   circuitous   routes, 
at  times  unnecessarily  against  steep  and   inaccessible   heights 
which  we  have  struggled  in  vain  to  surmount,  till  finding  our   efforts   fu- 
tile   we  have   had    to   retrace  our  foot-steps.     But  our  struggle  was  not 
allogether   profitless,    as   we  have  returned   the   wiser   from  our  failure. 
Again  delusive  rainbows  have  led  us  to  the  verge  of  dangerous  precipices 
from    which,   fortunately,   our   good   sense  has  made  us  turn  back.     And 
should  we  continue  journeying  together  we  would    never,  perhaps,  find  a 
.VI  icadauaizjd  highway  to  learning,  or  a  flowery  path  for   the  teacher  and 
superintendent  to  tread.     We  ought,  however,  from  eight   years'    experi- 
ence, to  know  better   how   to  equip   for   journeying;  what   baggage  may 
profitably  be  carried,  and  what  left  behind.     We    nave   learned   that   too 
many  subjects  in  our  course  of  study  leads  to   dissipation    of 
Too  Many    energy ;  we  have  observed  that  it  is  best  to  stick  to  on3  sub- 
Subjects,      ject  until  our  pupils  become  somewhat  acquainted   with    it. 
In  the  elementary  gradeB  we  have   wisely   dropped   physics, 
botany,  and  all  but  concrete  geometry,  and  left  them  to  the  High  School, 
where  they  properly    belong.     Clay  modeling,  which   some   of   our   rural 
teachers   even   were   ready    to  adopt   as   it  came  prominently  into  notice 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  is  now  sensibly  left  to  art  or  special  schools, 
or  at  leaBt  to  the  cities,  where  time  may  be  spared  and  given  to  it. 

We  have  learned  how  to  get  some  good  from    the   dis- 
The  trict  library  fund  by  aBking  the  trustees  to  spend   it   for 

District  School     supplementary  reading  books  within  the  comprehension 
Library.  of   the   children,   and   not  for  costly  cyclopaedias,  orna- 

mental charts,  and  other  high  priced,  useless  apparatus. 
We  have  learned  that  not  all  new  things  are  fads;  vertical  penmanship 
appears  to  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  gives  promise 
of  producing  more  legible,  it  not  more  artistic,  writing.  We  have  exper- 
imented a  number  of  times  with  systems  of  drawing.  The  County  Board 
of  Education,  particularly  the  County  Superintendent,  knew  nothing,  or 
at  least  next  to  nothing,  about  drawing,  and  we  have  been  casting  about 
trying  to  fasten  upon  this,  that  or  the  other  thing.  The  continued  need 
is  knowledge  of  drawing  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  insure  greater  and 
better  progress  on  this  important  line.  It  is  pertinent  to 
The  Study  remark  here  that  none  of  us  can  teach  any  subject  well,  or 
Of  Drawing-  direct  the  teaching  of  it,  unless  we  have  a  thoro  under- 
standing of  it  ourselves.  The  converse  of  this  is,  that  if 
the  teacher  has  the  mastery  of  any  subject  to  be  taught,  he  will  be  a 
pretty  fair  teacher  of  it.  If  I  may  judge  by  my  observations  in  the  schools 
during  the  past  year,  we  have  in  Mr.  Augsburg's  system  something  that 
awakenB  interest  in  drawing  whether  it  be  philosophically  correct  or  not. 
I  am  aware  that  some  reputed  art  critics  deny  to  Mr.  Augsburg's  methods 
the  title  of  system.  But  observing  that  the  children  more  readily  and 
easily  draw  leaves,  vegetables,  animals,  birdB,  persons  and  other  things,  I 
venture  to  recommend  a  continuance  of  his  methods  and  suggestions  until 
something  besides  mere  opinion  shows  them  to  be  false.  I  am  pleased  to 
believe  that  under  the  skillful  direction  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Tenney,  the  city 
schools  of  Fresno  are  making  highly  satisfactory  progress  in  drawing,  as 
well  as  in  manual  training,  his  special  work. 

In  our  rural  BchoolB  of  one  teacher,  the  problem  of  combining  classes 
so  as  to  secure  longer  recitation  periods  iB  one  which  teacherB  in  such 
schools  must  constantly  study  to  solve.  I  have  in  mind  one 
The  Daily  or  two  teachers  that  I  have  met  in  my  school  experience  who 
Program,  in  their  daily  school  work  followed  such  a  rigid  program  re- 
garding time  as  the  essence  of  all  good, adhering  60  closely  to 
the  minutes,  and  having  a  class  for  every  grade  and  division  of  a  grade, 
that  they  impressed  me  as  doing  little  else  but  call  out  and  dismiss  classes 
from  morning  until  night.  Teachers  of  this  kind  are  frequently  heard 
complaining  that  Boards  of  Education  have  put  too  much  in  the  course  of 
study,  (and  in  this  they  are  sometimes  right)  and  are  unable  to  see  how 
they*  can  follow  the  course  without  having  a  claBS  for  every  subdivision  of 
a  grade.  I  believe  it  possible  to  observe  the  course  of  study  laid  down 
and  combine  many  classes.  In  fact,  I  think  it  can  be  complied  with  in 
schools  of  one  teacher  in  no  other  way.  Let  the  teacher  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  work  to  be  done,  tben  study  the  ways  and  means  to 
accomplish  it.  Remember,  "There  are  many  roads  that  lead  to  Rome." 
We  have  some  teachers  in  this  county  who  are  able  to  keep  their  school 
work  in  line  with  the  manual,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  their  pu- 
pils to  average  well  in  the  work  laid  out.  Industry  and  tactful  manage- 
ment and  combination  of  classes  enable  them  to  do  this.  No  school  of  one 
teachor  can  afford  to  have  more  than  two  classes  each  in  geography  and 
history,  one  in  penmanship  and  one  in  drawing,  nor  more  than  four  in 
arithmetic.  The  reading  necessitates  much  individual  instruction  in  the 
lower  grades.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  poBsibly  in  the  ninth 
as  well,  the  reading  or  literature  may  be  combined;  that  is,  the  work  of 
these  years  being  divided  into  three  parts,  each  part  taught  to  the  com- 
bined classes  every  third  year,  until  the  work  laid  down  for  the  three 
grades  is  entirely  covered.  If  not  a  combination  of  all  three  of  theBe 
grades,  at  least  a  combination  of  two  of  them  is  both  possible  and  profit- 


able.    I    am    sure   that    the  seventh   and  eighth,  or 

Arithmetic  Re-      eighth  and  ninth  grades  may  be  easily  combined.    I 

quires  Individual    certainly  would  try  this  plan  if  called  upon   to  teach 

Instruction.  again.     With  number  work  eliminated  from  the  first 

and  second  grades,  I  think  no  more  than  four  classes 

should    be  had  in  arithmetic.    To  teach  arithmetic  requires  time  and 

individual  instruction.     As  I  have  before  contended,   it  iB   not   always  a 

misfortune  for  one  to  receive  his  elementary  education  in  a  country  school 

of  one  teacher.     So  far,  men  of  greatest  name  and  fame  have  begun   their 

education  under  such  circumstances.    If  classes  are  judiciously  combined, 

as  before  suggested,  the  advantage  resulting  from  a  lengthened  period  for 

recitation,  and  the  attention  which  the  teacher  can  give  to  the  individual 

pupil,  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  a  more  rigidly  graded  city  school 

system. 

In  the  rural  school,  nature  and  life  on  the  farm  assist   in    the   educa- 
tion of  the  child.     Ab  Earl  Barnes  said:     "No  one  can  deny 
Rural  Life    that   Abraham  Lincoln    was  an   educated   man,  though  his 
Aids  wood  work  was  done  with  an  ax,  his  clay  work  with   a   hoe, 

The   Child,     and  his  physics  with  a  crow  bar." 

There  should  be  no  marked  distinction  between  mental 
and  written  arithmetic — all  arithmetic  is  mental.  The  pencil  and  crayon 
should  be  used  only  when  the  numbers  become  too  large  to  be  held  in  the 
mind.  It  is  folly  to  ha7e  mental  and  written  arithmetic  occupy  different 
places  on  the  program.  Let  the  written  and  oral  recitation  be  on  the 
same  topic,  the  one  supplementing  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
both  on  the  same  day. 

I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  report  of  our  local  com- 
mittee  on   literature   prepared  for  the  State  Council  of  Education.     You 
will  note  that  the  committee  recommends   that   reading 
Reading  the      Bhall   be   the  major  subject  during  the  first  five  years  of 
Major  Subject    the  course;  and  that  all  of  language,  history,  geography, 
For    *  and  natural  Bcience  which  it  is  profitable  to  teach  during 

First  Year.  the  first  five  years  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
and  thru  the  reading  lessons.  In  this  I  heartily  con- 
cur with  the  committee,  and  believe  that  if  iu  any  way  our  present  course 
of  study  conflicts  with  this  plan,  the  manual  should  be  so  changed  or  mod- 
ified as  to  conform  to  it.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  the  correct  method  to 
be  pursued  by  our  city  as  well  as  by  our  country  schools.  Of  course  the 
State  Series  of  Readers  must  be  used;  otherwise  we  would  not  be  comply- 
ing with  the  law;  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  uae  of  books  supplement- 
ary to  the  State  readers,  and  there  are  excellent  books  to  be  had  on  his- 
tory, literature,  geography,  physiology,  etc.,  adapted  to  these  lower 
grades.  Many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  our  manual  and  I  need  not  name 
them  here. 

There  should  be  greater  harmony  between  the  courses  of  study  for  our 
city   and   country    schools,   so  that  children  in  changing  from  one  to  the 
other   may    be    put   to  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.     We 
One        Bhould    ever    bear  in    mind   that  we  are   all  united,  city  and 
System,    country,    rich   and   poor,   the   weak   and    the  strong,  all  in  one 
great  common  State  school  syBtem.    This  harmony  can   be  se- 
cured  by  giving  to  the  courses  of   both  city  and  country  greater  flex- 
ibility. 

If  we  are  correct  regarding  the  work  for  the  first  five  years,  there 
need  be  very  little  variation  up  to  the  Bixth  orgrammar  grade.  Let  a  defin- 
ite amount  of  work  be  required,  without  to  much  preciBeness  in  reference 
to  the  grade  or  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  done.  We  have  generally  recog- 
nized that  seventy-two  months  ia  the  average  time  for  completing  the 
work  of  the  elementary  course.  In  the  city,  where  a  nine  month's  school 
is  maintained,  the  work  iscompleted  in  eight  years;  in  the  country, where 
the  average  is  about  eight  months,  it  ought  to  be  completed  in  nine  years. 
Hence  we  have  the  ninth  year  in  the  country  corresponding,  in  general, 
to  the  eighth  year  in  the  city,  and  our  country  teacher  who  has  faithfully 
done  her  part  need  not  be  troubled  for  the  rank  which  hei  ninth  grade 
boy  will  take  when  he  enters  the  City  High  School. 

"Too  many  of  our  school  houses  and  premises"  he 
The  said,  "are  uninviting,  cheerless  anddeBolate  in  appear- 

Adornment  of  ance,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  especial  at- 
School  Grounds,  teution  of  school  trustees  and  teachers  to  them.  It  is 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  trustees  to  furnish,  keep  in  re- 
pair and  preserve  the  school  property,  and  from  this  it  is  also  inferred 
that  they  are  enjoined  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  grounds.  In  the  valley 
portion  of  our  county,  where  water  for  irrigation  is  so  generally  accessi- 
ble and  where  trees  and  plants  grow  so  readily,  we  might  easily  lead  all 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  surround- 
ings of  our  school  houses.  Those  districts  not  accessible  to  water  for  ir- 
rigation may  overcome  the  difficulty  by  meanB  of  windmillB  and  pumps. 
I  know  that  investmentsin  windmills  and  pumps  have  in  some  instances 
not  proved  profitable  and  satisfactory,  but  I  believe  the  failure  consisted 
not  so  much  in  those  things  themselves  as  in  the  neglect  to  properly  care 
for  them.  The  same  cause  that  permits  fences  and  out-buildings  to  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin  also  permits  wind-mills  and  pumps  to  get  out  of  repair. 
A  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  all  school  property  needs  to  be  cul- 
tivated. I  am  not  indulging  in  sentiment,  or  Eimply  talking  for  the  Bake 
of  something  to  say,  but  I  am  greatly  in  earnest  about  these  matters. 

"There  is  great  educational  value  in  an  attractive  school  building, 
and  in  itB  inviting  surroundings.  The  groves  of  elm,  oak,  hickory  or  wal- 
nut that  surrounded  the  school  houses  of  our  boyhood-days  are  among 
the  fondest  pictures  of  memory.    We  ought  to  seek  to  insure  to  our  chil- 
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uren  a  pleasanter  recollection  of  their  school  day  environments  than  will 
je  produced  by  the  cheerlesB  places  where  many  of  our  little  friends 
aily  congregate.  Even  with  persona  oil  wealth  and  taste,  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  residence  is  ample  grounds  with  shrubbery  and  venerable 
trees  rather  than  an  expensive  house.  Women's  clubs  in  many  eastern 
Btates,  cooperating  with  other  educational  forces,  have  taken  up  this 
work  and  are  rendering  great  aid  in  securing  better  play  grounds  and 
more  artistic  school  surronndingb.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  women's 
clubs  of  Fresno  are  interesting  themselves  in  our  public  schools.  Teachers 
you  can  do  much  to  promote  this  interest,  more  perhaps  than  anybody 
else,  or  than  you  have  any  idea  of,  if  you  will  but  arouse  yourselves  tb 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  undertaking.  In  most  school  affairs  or 
enterprises  your  trustees  and  patrons  are  ready  to  follow  your  suggestions 
and  guidance. 

"Begin  at  once   to  inaugurate  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
Local  Pride    ment  and  adornment  of  your  school  grounds.    If  you  will 
Should  manifest  interest  and  enthusiasm  it  will  spread  as  a  con- 

Hide,  tagion  to  pupils   and    parents,  and  to   the  community 

generally.  I  would  not  favor  expenditure  of  the  school 
funds  for  this  purpose,  for  there  are  good  reasons  for  leaving  it  to  local 
pride.  More  interest  will  thus  be  awakened,  and  the  improvements  will 
be  more  appreciated  and  permanent.  Besides,  the  general  school  fund 
can  hardly  be  Bpared  for  this  purpose.  Encourage  work  to  be  donated; 
give  public  entertainments  and  charge  a  small  admission  fee.  I  need  not 
suggest  or  specify  the  means  by  which  this  noble  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. If  you  school  trustees  and  teachers  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
worthy  of  undertaking,  and  determine  that  it  3hall  be  done  in  your  school 
district,  the  ways  and  means  will  not  be  lacking." 

But  the  State,  tne  County  of  Fresno,  the  people  of  your 
More  Than       district,   continually    demand  that  you    be   something 
School  more  than  school  keepers.    These  words  are  spoken  in 

Keepers.  no  complaining  sense;   I  believe  the  teachers  ot   Fresno 

County  as  a  class  are  as  near  the  front  rank  as  those  or 
any  other  county  in  the  State.  I  mention  them  in  the  hope  that  you  are 
ever  keeping  before  your  minds  the  fact  that  a  great  charge  has  been  com- 
mitted to  your  care.     I  will  quote  here  the  words  of  Webster: 

"If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time 
will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  tempies,  they  will  crumble  into  dust.  But  if  we 
work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  right  principles,with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  their  iel.ow  men,  we  engrave  upon  the  tablets 
something  which  no  time  can  efface,  but  which  will  brighten  thru  all 
eternity." 

May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  to  keep  abreaBt  of  the  times?    How 
much  educational  reading  are  you  doing?    Have  you  read   Spencer  on 
Education?    Bain's  Education  as  a  Science?    Quick's  Educational  Re- 
formers?   These  and  the  following  additional  books  are  suggested  as  val- 
uable to  teachers; — De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method,  Mc- 
Booksto      Murray's  General  and  Special  Methods,  Morgan's  Psycho- 
Bead,        logy  for  Teachers.    These  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  County 
TeacherB'  Library.   For  self-improvement,Iknow  of  no  bet- 
ter investment  that  you  could  make  than  for  each  one  of  you  to  become  and 
continue  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  thus  ob- 
tain every  year  a  copy  of  its  proceedings,  and  get  in  the  papers  and  ad- 
dresses the  thought  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  of  our  protession.  The 
annual  fee  is  only  two  dollars.  Statepride  suggests  that  you  fail  not  to  be- 
come members  the  coming  year,  for   the  National  Association  is  to  con- 
vene next  July  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  provided  a  membership  of  four 
thousand  is  secured  in  this  State. 

How  many  of  you  have  thought  to  attend  summer  schools  at 

Slimmer    Berkeley,  Stanford  or  Pacific  Grove  during  the  long  summer 

Schools,    vacation?    Send  to  any  of  these  places  for  circulars  of  cost 

and  courses  of  study.     The  expense  of  attending  them  will  be 

little  if  any  more  than  for  spending  the  vacations  in  the  mountains  or 

elsewhere. 

A  great  national  committee,  composed  of  experienced  and  scholarly 
school  men  has  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  anyone  to  teach  well  must 
have  scholarship;  that  is,  must  have  pursued  a  course  of  study  reaching 
at  least  four  years  beyond  any  of  the  subjects  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
teach.    Following     this  principle,  which  Beeius   un- 
Scholarship      questionably  sound,  the  issuance  of  primary  grade  cer- 
Necessary  for     tificates   will  probably  soon  cease.    Teachers  for  pri- 
Primary         mary  schools  should  possess  scholarship  equal  to  the 
Teachers-        highest  elementary  course,  snd  teachers  for  the  gram- 
mar schools,  scholarship  measured  by  not  less  than  the 
most  extensive  high  school  course,  and   high  school   teachers  are  not  in 
favor  unless  they  have  scholarship  equivalent  to  a  full  three  or  four  years 
work  in  a  university.    For  all   three  of  these  grades  of  teachers  the  de- 
mand is,  that  to  the  scholarship  in  every  case  there  shall  be  supple- 
mented a  thoro  oourse  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  professional  train- 
ing in  a  normal  or  other  equivalent  pedagogical  school. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  young  lady  or  young  gentleman 
who  is  striving  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  pass 
the  teachers'  examination  and  obtain  a  school,  but  I  have  a  still  greater 
and  profounder  sympathy  for  the  children  that  an  unskilled  and  un- 
professionally  trained  teacher  practices  upon, 

No  law  can  be  made  that  will  affect  vested  tights.     The  holders  of 
life  diplomas  will  never  want  for  a  certificate, and  so  long  as  the  present 
force  of  teachers  holding  other  grades  of  certificates  continue  to  do  good 
work  and  keep' up  with  the  progressive  demands  of  the  times,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  failure  of  the  authorities  to  continue  to  grant  re- 
newal of  their  teaching  credentials,  but  for  the  would-be  teacher,  the 
standard  is  to  be  raised,    and  for  the  non-progresBive,    self-sufficient 
teacher,  the  pressure  is  rapidly  growing   greater.     There   will   be  no 
excuse,   there  is  now  no  excuse  for  teachers  already  ad- 
Summer      mittedtothe  profession  not  being  well  up  in  scholarship 
Normal      and  otherwise  equipped  for  the  greatest  demands  which 
School.       may  be  made   upon  them.     There  are  summer  schools  at 
several  places  on  the  coast,  and  special  courses  may  be 
taken  at   Berkeley  or  Stanford.     Our   four  State  normal   schools  will 


be  asked  to  arrange  for  special  classes,  if  not  to  continue  full  work  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation. 

The  science  teacher   who   learned   his    physics    and    chemistry,  as 
many  of   us  did  twenty  or  thirty  years   ago,  from  the  text  book,  is  not 
now  tolerated  in  the  high   school.     He  cannot  teach  or  direct  the  work 
in  these  subjects  without  preparation  for  it  in  the  laboratory.     Similar 
demands  to  meet  the  new  and  changed  conditions  are  being  made  upon 
the  teachers  of  every  grade.     How  to   teach  literature,  history,  science 
and  art;  what,  when  and  how  much;  special  knowledge  of   hygiene,  all 
of  these  are  subjects  upon  which  our   middle  aged  teachers,  or  teachers 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  of  15  or  20  years  ago,  now  need  special  in- 
struction, unless  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  1  know  of  no 
better  way  whereby  they  can  acquire  the  newer  knowledge  and  methods 
than  by  placing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  in  these  subjects. 
Our  County  Institutes  have  been  and  they  are  still  of  great  value 
and  up-lift  to  teachers,  but   I  am  deeply  conscious  of   the  fact  that  in 
them  there  is  too  much  scattering  of  thought,  too  much 
County       dissipation  of   time  and  energy.     We  should  have  more 
Institutes,    continuity  and  unity  of  work.     We  should  take  up  one  or 
two  subjects  of   the  course  of   study  and   continue  them 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  instructors  until  we  acquire  greater 
knowledge  of  them,  and  study  a  method  until  we  learn  bow  to  apply  it 
intelligently  to  the  details  of  our  work.     Our   Institute  work   of  one 
year  should  bear  some  relation   to   the   work   the   year  before,  and  to 
what  may  be  anticipated  to:   the  next. 

In  so  far  as  thiB  plan  has  not  been  carried  out  in  this  county,  I  am 
the  guilty  one,  not  you.     I   see   now   that   some   of   our  Institute  work 
proves  to  have  been  entertainment  for   you  teachers  rather   than   in- 
struction, which  you  want  or  at  least  which  you  need.     You  need  defi- 
nite information  and  training  in  the  best  methods  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge, or  in  assisting  others  to  acquire  it.     I   have  planned  our  present 
program  with  the  hope  of  meeting  in  some  measure  this  purpose  of  the 
annual  gathering.     The   section  work  this  afternoon   and  to-morrow 
morning,  two  half  days,  will  be   mainly   upon  two  subjects,  language 
and  hygiene.    We  will  endeavor  to  give  as  much  at- 
Two  Subjects     tention  to  reading  as  time  will  permit.     I  trust  that 
Enough  for      by  strict  attention  to  lectures  given  by  the  instructors 
one  Institute     and   by  short  pointed  questions  in   the   discussions 
which  are   to  follow  each  lecture,  and  in  which  you 
are  expected  to   participate,  you  will   get  something  which  will  be  of 
value  to  you  on  your  return  to  your  schools.     I  do   not  wish  to  antici- 
pate what  my  worthy  successor  will  do,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  suggesting  to  him  what  he  ought   to  do,  but  I  believe  that  if  I  were 
privileged  to  program  the  work  for  the   next  year's  Institute  in  this 
county  I  w.uld  select  no  more  than  two  subjects,  and  two  instructors, 
and  devote  the  whole  time  of  the  session  to  them. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  give  close  attention  to  the  hygienic 

conditions  of  your  school  rooms.     I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I   will   soon 

have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 

Hygiene         a  person  who  has  given  the  subject  of  hygiene  years  of 

for  the  study,  and  she  will  present  to  you  in  a  much  fuller  and 

School-Room,      hjtter  manner  what  I  shall  simply  touch  upon.     Hy- 

g.ene  in  its  many   aspects  is   to-day    receiving   great 

pedagogical  attention.     Many  of  our  school  houses  are  not  of  the  best 

school  architecture,  yet  with  some  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

window  shades  and  the  placing  of  seats  you  may  do  much  to  improve 

the  light  and  thus  save  childrens'  eyes.     A  few  simple  tests  will  detect 

errors  in  vision  and  you  may  be  able  to  make  recommendations  which 

will  correct  them  and  thereby  relieve  much  suffering. 

Drinking  water  should  always  be  pure  and  from  clean  vessels.  If 
your  school  is  not  provided  with  a  supply  of  good  drinking  water,  no- 
tify your  trustees  of  the  fact,  and  if  the  matter  does  not  receive  atten- 
tion at  once,  you  are  justified  in  closing  your  school  and  having  your 
salary  continued  until  the  matter  receives  proper  attention.  Children 
affected  by  disease  should  be  required  to  furnish  their  own  drinking 
cups  and  towels;  of  course,  any  that  are  suffering  from  contagious  dis- 
ease should  be  sent  home  and  readmitted  only  on  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate. 

Children  should  be  taught  respect  and  care  for  all  school  property; 
no  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  mar,  disfigure  or  tear  books  because 
they  happen  to  own  them.  It  is  your  duty  as  well  as  privilege  care- 
fully to  look  after  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children  under  your 
care. 

When  we  have  modified  and  improved  our  course   of  study;  when 
superintendents  and  teachers  have   learned  better  how  to  economize 
time  and  better  arrange  classes;  when  we  have  learned   to   build   com- 
modious, convenient  Bchool  houses;  when   school  officers  have  learned 
better  to  know  a  good  school  from  a  bad  one,  and  have 
Every  learned  to  discriminate  justly  in  favor  of  a  competent 

School  House      teacher   as  against  a  poor  one;  when  teachers  shall 
A  stand  for  the  best  professional  training  and  the  highest 

Pleasant  Place,  scholarly  attainments;  when  the  present  generation 
shall  have  passed  away,  there  will  without  doubt  still 
remain  room  for  improvement  in  educational  methods.  The  ideal,  the 
state  of  perfection,  will  never  be  fully  reached  this  side  of  the  Golden 
Shore,  but  for  us  of  this  time  and  place,  superintendents,  teachers, 
school  officers,  let  us  now  resolve  that  we  will  maue  every  school  house 
a  pleasant  place — cleanly,  comfortable,  healthy,  attractive,  artistic; 
that  we  will  adorn  its  walls  with  pictures;  fill  its  nooks  and  corners 
with  good  books  and  useful  school  appliances;  that  we  will  surround  it 
with  trees,  make  it  the  centre  of  culture  in  the  neighborhood,  a  place 
delightful  to  be  visited  by  parents  as  well  as  children,  a  cheerful  place 
without  and  within,  never  forgetting  that  the  chief  adornment  and  the 
most  valuable  treasure  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  find  in  or  about  it  is 
a  competent,  skillful,  soul-inspiring  teacher,  a  place  that  will  tend  to 
make  all  who  are  influenced  by  it  nobler  and  happier,  and  that  will  en- 
courage them  to  strive  harder  to  attain  that  purity  of  mind  and  heart 
bo  essentially  necessary  to  the  approval  of  the  world's  great  Inspector 
of  all  human  endeavors. 
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Department  of  Supervision 

Items  of  Interest  for  Trustees,  Parents  and  Teachers. 


MRS.  THOS.  J.   KIRK. 
[Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 

Mrs.  Kirk  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Mrs.  Fred.  M. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Anderson.  She  is  a  woman  of  ripe  judgment, 
charming  manners,  and  is  thoroly  conversant 
with  official  work  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  having  been  her  husband's  assistant 
for  eight  years  in  Fresno  County. 

State  Board  of  Education. 

H.  T.  GAGE Governor,  Sacramento 

President  of  the  Board. 
THOS.  J.  KIRK Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Sac. 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

A.  H.  RANDALL Pres. State  Normal  School, San  Jose 

E.  T.  PIERCE Pres.  State  Normal  School,  L-  A. 

C.  M.  RITTER Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

MARTIN  KELLOGG  Pres.  University  of  Cal.  Berkeley. 
ELMER  E.  BROWN University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
SAM'L  T.  BLACK Pres.  San  Diego  Normal  School 


To  The  School  Trustees: 

I  hope  for  your  hearty  co-operation  during  my 
admistration  in  keeping  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  on  the  highest  possible  plane.  In  or- 
der to  do  this  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
which  are  your  special  care  should  be  decorated 
and  improved  in  an  inexpensive  manner;  the 
very  best  teachers  should  be  employed  without 
regard  to  personal  favorites;  the  bonding  of  dis- 
tricts for  buildings  beyond  the  necessary  needs 
should  be  discouraged :  care  and  economy  should 
be  used  in  the  purchase  of  supplies;  public 
money  provided  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  should  not  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 

It  will  be  my  aim  to  encourage  an  economic 
administration  of  the  school  funds.  Trustees 
are  invited  to  make  suggestions  at  any  time  in 
reference  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  mutually 
interested. 

Yours  Truly, 
THOS.  J.  KIRK. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  Dec.  24, 1898,  The 
following  were  present:  Major  C.  T.  Meredith.  Pres. 
Black,  Pres.  Pierce,  Pres.  Ritter,  Pres.  Randall  and  Dr. 
Elmer  E.  Brown. 

A  number  of  very  important  matters  came  before  the 
Board.  Action  in  reference  to  the  granting  of  P.  M. 
Condit  of  Eureka  and  Miss  Ale  of  San  Diego  County 
life  diplomas  was  postponed. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  that  was  de- 
signated last  April  as  the  Official  Organ  was  redesig- 
nated indefinitely  by  a  unaminous  vote. 

Supt.  Thos.  J.  Kirk  has  been  appointed  State  Com- 
missioner for  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  Paris. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  T.  J.  Kirk  has 
selected  as  his  official  family  a  number  of  prominent 
people.  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Kirk  will  be  chief  deputy,  Job 
Wood  Jr.,  eX-Sup't.  of  Monterey  County,  and  Carl  H. 
Neilsen,  ex-Sup't.  of  Sonoma,  will  be  his  assistants, 
while  Mr.  Atkinson  who  has  served  faithfully  under 
Anderson  and  Black  will  hold  his  position  under 
Sup't.  Kirk.  We  present  our  readers  with  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Kirk  and  Job  Wood.  The  December  Journal  con- 
tained the  picture  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Neilsen. 


The   County   Institute. 

BY  HON.  T.  J.   KIRK 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

[Extract  from  an  address  before  the  California  Teacheis' 
Association.] 
To  the  Institute  as  now  conducted  I  make  the  follow- 
ing objections:  First.  The  time,  three  to  five  days,  is 
too  short  for  valuable  professional  training;  or  for  any 
considerable  instruction.  Hence,  the  Institute  must 
deal  largely  with  generalities,  and  cannot  meet  the 
wants  of  individuals.  The  teacher  returns  to  her  work 
conscious  of  her  ignorance;  she  has  been  permitted  to 
look  upon  inviting  fields  of  knowledge  which  she  has 
not  had  time  to  explore;  she  realizes  that  she  has  not 
succeeded  as  she  ought;  she  has  learned  that  there  are 
good  methods  which  she  has  not  mastered;  her  fund  of 
available  knowledge  has  been  little  increased,  and  she 
has  little  added  power  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  her 
dailv  work.  Some  few  teachers  may  have  written 
thoughtful  essays,  the  preparation  of  which  has,  no 
doubt,  done  them  good.  Institute  instructors  have 
waxed  eloquent  over  their  respective  themes,  but  the 
mass  of  the  teachers  have  not  received  the  benefit  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  and  expense,  certainly  not  if 
that  time  and  money  can  be  better  expended. 

Second.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  lack  of  connected  work  between  the'  Insti- 
tutes from  year  to  year.  An  hour  or  two  is  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  one  topic,  then  another  is  taken  up,  and 
soon.  The  evenings  are  devoted  to  lectures,  generally 
entertaining  and  instructive,  but  with  ever  changing 
theme  and  speaker.  On  the  following  year  new  in- 
structors must  be  secured,  because  the  teachers  and  the 
community,  the  Superintendent  as  well  desiring  to  be 
entertained,  rarely  care  to  hear  the  same  ones  a  second 
time,  till  it  may  be  said  of  the  teachers  of  California  and 
the  strangers  who  come  here,  that  "They  spend  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
uew  thing."  Too  frequently  these  "new  things"  are 
untried  theories  and  visionary  schemes,  the  trial  of 
which  by  the  unskilled  teacher  has  frequently  resulted 
in  great  injury  to  the  unsuspecting  child. 

Third.  Of  necessity,  the  Institute  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  greafcly  helpful  to  the  rural  teacher,  the  teacher 
of  the  city  schools,  and  the  high  school  teacher.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  Institute  is  of  much  value  to 
the  rural  teacher,  affording,  as  it  does,  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  town,  to  fraternize  with  fellow  teachers,  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  and  to  make  new  ones.  The 
city  teacher  and  the  high  school  teacher,  not  being  so 
isolated,  does  not  feel  so  much  the  need  of  such  reunion 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  attend  the  Insti- 
tutes as  a  matter  of  duly  rather  than  of  pleasure  or 
profit. 

To  remedy,  as  far  as  may  be,  these  defects  and  to  re- 
move these  objections  I  submit  three  plans  and  ask  that 
you  will  give  them  careful  consideration. 

First.  Without  any  change  in  the  existing  law  super- 
intendents may  call  their  Institutes  for  five  full  days. 
There  being  provisions  for  a  full  week  of  Institute,  no 
superintendent  should  fail  to  improve  every  day  of  the 
time.  It  is  not  the  right  sort  of  economy  in  my  judg- 
ment to  hold  the  Institute  during  the  Thanksgiving  or 
other  weeks  of  holidays,  and  thus  lose  valuable  time 
when  so  much  knowledge  and  professional  training  are 
needed.  Let  the  instruction  and  discussion  be  confined 
to  not  more  than  two  subjects,  thus  giving  opportunity 
for  laying  down  correct  principles  and  following  these 
into  the  detail  of  school-room  work.  If  the  Institute 
is  large  half  the  work  may  be  done  in  sections,  the 
most  prominent  teachers  of  the  county  assisting 
the  Institute  instructors  as  chairmen.  In  the  interest 
of  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  county  a  special  sec- 
tion devoted  to  their  work  may  be  provided.  Let  every 
teacher  be  assigned  some  sub  topic  under  these  two  gen- 
eral subjects  and  be  required  to  come  to  the  Institute 
prepared  to  present  in  a  paper  or  talk  of  not  more  than 
five  minutes  something  which  her  school  room  obser- 
vations and  experiences  have  taught  her  in  reference  to 
these  subjects.  Let  the  next  Institute  take  up  two  more 
subjects  and  so  on  until  the  entire  curriculum  has  been 
covered.  Let  the  County  Superintendent  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  Counfy  Board  of  Education  select  the  sub 
jects,  prescribe  the  course  of  professional  reading  and" 
choose  the  instructors.  The  professional  readingshould 
bear  upon  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  should  in- 
clude both  theory  and  practice.  The  success  of  the 
Institute  will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  instructors  employed,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  those  who  have  both  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge.  The  mistake  is  often  made  in 
having  too  many  Institute  instructors. 

Second.  Amend  the  law  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Institute  but  preserve  the  present  general  plan.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  changes  in  the  law  are  re- 
commended. 

1st.  Extend  the  time  of  the  Institute  two  weeks  and 
give  the  teachers  half  pay  for  their  attendance. 


2nd.  Fix  the  time  for  holding  the  Institute  iu  each 
County  or  a  union  of  Counties,  at  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  term.  Require  school  boards  to  file 
with  the  Superintendent  teacher's  contracts  on  or  be- 
fore a  given  date  and  thus  enable  him  to  rertify  a  list  of 
names  of  the  teachers  of  his  County  that  no  trouble  may 
arise  as  to  teachers'  compensation  for  attendance. 

3rd.  Have  a  number  of  instructors  appointed  by 
some  central  authority,  probably  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  let  them  be  paid  stipulated  salaries  by 
the  State,  the  time  of  some  of  them  when  not  engaged  in 
Institute  work  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  or  in  the  State  University.  Five 
competent  State  instructors  at  saUries  of  $'2500  00  each 
who  would  be  capable  of  directing  the  Institute  work  of 
the  State  could  be  secured  for  the  money  now  annually 
paid  by  the  Counties  for  irregular  instructors. 

Under  this  second  plan,  as  under  the  first,  the  work 
of  each  session  should  be  coufined  to  a  single  subject  or 
a  group  of  related  subjects;  the  successive  sessions  to 
take  up  topics  in  such  order  as  to  give  In  a  few  years  a 
fairly  good  professional  training  on  the  course  of  study. 
The  teachers  should  pursue  a  course  of  professional 
reading  during  the  year  assigned  to  them  by  the  State 
instructors  acting  thru  and  with  the  Couuty  Superin- 
ieudent,  and  each  teacher  should  be  required  to  bring 
to  the  Institute  some  piece  of  method  work  wrought  out 
in  her  own  schoolroom,  her  laboratory.  The  instructors 
should  be  experts  in  our  profession  having  both  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  of  school  work.  They 
should  lay  out  the  subject  in  broad  outlines,  and  should 
follow  these  outlines  with  specific  instructions  and 
give  definite  directions  for  teaching.  Teachers  need 
instruction  not  only  in  method  of  teaching  but  too  often 
in  the  subject  matter  itself. 

Teachers  are  beginning  toreilize.  as  never  before, 
that  teaching  is  a  profession,  one  which  requires  other 
knowledge  than  that  of  the  subject  iu  the  course  of 
study,  oue  that  is  progressive,  and  which  demands  con- 
stant study  and  investigation:  that  professional  training 
is  a  necessity,  and  the  teacher  who  hasn't  it  must  get  it 
or  seek  some  other  calling.  They  are  becoming  so  de- 
sirous of  better  preparation  that  those  who  cannot  give  " 
up  their  schools  to  attend  some  iustltutiou  of  learning 
are  spending  their  vacations  in  private  study  and  in 
summer  schools.  And  this  spirit  deserves  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Recognizing  this  tendency  the  State  should  provide 
opportunities  for  every  teacher  to  get  what  he  most  de- 
sires and  needs.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  we  blow 
away  the  ashes  and  stir  the  coals,  we  must  add  new  fuel 
to  the  flame.     And  this  brings  ine  Lo  my  third  plan. 

Third  Change  the  laws  which  provide  for  Institutes 
and  convert  the  means  for  their  support  iuto  support  of 
summer  Normal  Schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Details  for  this  plan,  owing  to  lack  of  time,  are  only 
partially  presented. 

We  now  have  four  Normal  Schools  in  the  State  and 
these  may  be  asked  to  have  summer  sessions,  or  to 
have  special  classes  during  their  general  vacations.  In 
several  convenient  places  iu  the  State  public  school 
buildings  may  be  used  for  additional  summer  normals. 
The  sessions  should  last  for  four  or  five  weeks.  At  each 
school  a  single  subject  or  a  related  group  of  subjects 
should  form  the  summer's  work.  This  would  demand 
but  a  small  faculty  of  expert  instructors.  Different 
subjects  should  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time  in  the 
different  schools,  all  subjects  in  the  elementary  course 
to  be  in  progress  somewhere.  At  each  school  the  sub- 
ject should  change  from  year  to  year.  Each  teacher 
could  register  at  any  one  of  the  schools,  being  guided 
by  her  desire  for  the  particular  subject  taught  or  the 
location  affording  for  her  the  best  change  of  climate 
and  scenery.  Those  teachers  not  having  had  profes- 
sional training  would  have  to  attend  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive sessions,  or  until  the  prescribed  course  has  been 
covered.  Having  passed  successfully  three  or  more 
sessions  of  such  summer  schools  in  addition  to  regular 
school  practice,  a  certificate  of  attendance  and  record 
of  work  accomplished  would  place  the  holder  on  the 
list  of  professionally  trained  teachers.  Teachers  who 
have  had  professional  training  should  be  required  to 
attend  a  summer  normal  session  every  three  or  four 
years.  Even  the  best  normal  or  University  training 
becomes  rusty  in  a  few  years;  needs  a  month  or  more  of 
polis:-iug  to  keep  the  teacher  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.  The  teacher  of  sixty  years  of  age  who  has  thus 
kept  up  with  the  demands  of  the  profession,  is  worth 
twice  as  much  to  any  school  as  the  recent  normal  or 
college  graduate,  however  brilliant  Yet  howofteudo 
we  find,  rightly  too,  the  fledging  with  his  recent  train- 
ing supplanting  the  veteran  who  has  failed  to  freshen 
upon  his  subjects  and  methods  at  a  seat  of  learning. 
By  these  regulations  moral  force  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  teachers  already  admitted  to  the  profession  and  I 
would  have  them  compulsory  upon,  those  who  are  here- 
after to  enter  it. 

1  have  presented  these  thoughts  and  suggestions, 
fellow  teachers,  uot  as  forshadowing  my  official  course 
in  reference  to  these  matters,  but  for  your  thoughtful 
aud  careful  consideration.  I  realize  the  importance  of 
the  questions  touched  upon,  and  I  know  that  "he  that 
putteth  on  the  armor  should  not  boast  like  him  that 
putteth  it  off."  I  desire  your  advice,  and  I  shall  surely 
need  your  co-operation  in  all  my  undertakings,  to  the 
end  that  the  educational  interests  of  our  State  may  be 
best  served  and  promoted. 
I  close  as  I  began  "Come,  let  us  reason  together.*' 
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DEPARTflENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 


CONDUCTED   BY 

OLIVER  P.  JENKINS  and  VERNON  L-  KELLOGG, 

OF   STANFORD    UNIVERSITY. 


Seeds 


growing  between  sheets  of  glass  to  show  growth  of  root,  root-hairs 
and  root  tips. 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  preface  the  work  following  with 
a  few  statements,  which  may  not  apply  more  perfectly  to  nature 
study  teaching  than  to  other  teaching,  but  which  most  emphatic- 
ally do  apply  here. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is  the  attempting  too 
much  at  a  lesson.  Critically  examine  yourself  in  this  matter  and 
limit  the  work  you  propose  in  each  lesson.  Have  a  lesson  con- 
sist of  seeing  one  or  at  most  very  few  things  at  one  time,  but 
those  clearly.  Do  not  attempt  to  "cover  ground"  as  applied  to  a 
subject  but  rather  to  induce  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that 
he  may  extend  his  experience  and  grow  in  strength.  If  questions 
and  difficulties  come  up  in  regard  to  structure  and  use  of  the  parts 
of  plant  or  animal  that  the  pupils  can  not  solve  at  once  do  not  be 
in  any  haste  to  explain  the  point  yourself.  It  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  the  question  lie  over  for  a  day,  a  month  or  even  a 
year.  If  the  teacher  is  always  ready  with  an  explanation,  the 
pupils  will  soon  fall  into  the  habit  of  waiting  for  it  instead  of 
seeking  for  it.  Thus  teaching  may  often  prevent  activity  instead 
ot  provoking  it. 

Do  not  be  atraid  not  to  know  all  about  the  subjects  that  will 
come  up  in  the  nature  study  work.  It  is  an  excellent  state  of 
affairs  when  both  teacher  and  pupils  are  attempting  to  work  out 
the  solution  of  a  matter  about  which  both  are  equally  in  the  dark. 
There  is  no  more  healthful  bond  of  sympathy  than  that  which 
obtains  between  those  who  with  mutual  help  and  on  an  equal 
footing  are  striving  to  work  out  the  same  problems.  Far  too  sel- 
dom are  teacher  and  pupil  thus  side  by  side.  No  work  of  the 
school  is  better  adapted  than  nature  study  to  producing  a  mutual 
understanding,  sympathy  and  respect  between  tbe  two,  who  so 
often  hold  each  other  aloof  and  are  unscrutable  to  each  other, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  progress  of  the  one,  of  the  success 
of  the  other  and  of  the  happiness  of  both. 

Seeds. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  rains  come  we  have  on  every  side  sprout- 
ing the  many  forms  of  seeds  whose  distribution  has  been  studied. 


Consequently  among  the  plant  lessons  the 
growing  of  seeds  may  well  follow  those  on 
distribution  of  seeds.  It  is  well  at  the  very 
start  for  the  teacher  to  have  in  mind  some- 
thing of  the  true  meaning  of  the  seed. 

This  will  serve  as  the  best  guide  to  the  use 
of  the  seed,  and  its  activities  as  lessons,  even 
the  most  elementary.  The  full  significance 
of  the  seed  would  include  with  other  things  the  knowledge 
of  that  part  of  its  structure  which  points  to  the  relationships  of 
the  seed  forming  plan  ts  to  those  of  lower  forms.  Such  matters 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  view  of  the  seed  as  a  plant  itself,  being  a  phase  in  the 
existence  of  the  plant's  life  being  adapted  to  certain  conditions  is 
the  one  to  be  kept  in  mind.  These  conditions  are  those  con- 
nected with  its  distribution,  including  its  ability  to  remain  dor- 
mant a  long  time,  its  having  the  means  of  transportation  as 
already  studied  in  distribution,  and  its  preparation  for  making  a 
start  in  growth,  in  a  favorable  place,  and  continuing  this 
growth  until  its  organs  for  obtaining  food  from  the  air  and  the 
soil  are  well  developed.  This  view  will  give  us  direction  in  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  seed,  and  in  methods  of  observing 
the  activities  of  the  the  growth  of  its  parts. 

Of  the  two  lines  of  study  of  the  seed:  Its  structure  and  its 
action  in  growth,  logically  it  might  be  considered  that  the  lessons 
on  structure  should  come  first.  It  will  be  found  however  that 
there  will  be  greater  interest  in  the  work  if  first  we  see  the  seed  in 
action  and  then  follow  with  the  seeking  out  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  action. 

Growth  of  Seeds. 

Do  not  confine  the  lessons  to  one  form  of  seed  as  is  sometimes 
recommended  but  have  a  number  of  forms  planted.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  pupils  to  use  many  of  the  seeds  gathered  during  the 
lessons  on  distribution  of  seeds,  allowing  them  to  select  as  they 
choose.  Among  the  number  it  would  be  well  to  have  also  squash 
or  pumpkin,  bean,  pea,  radish,  wheat,  corn,  acorn  and  pine  seeds. 
This  list  will  insure  seeds  of  good  size,  and  those  which  behave 
differently  in  germinating. 

Explain  how  the  seeds  are  to  be  planted  in  boxes  or  pots  of 
rich  mellow  earth  and 'to 
be  kept  properly  watered, 
and  in  a  warm  place,  but 
have  the  pupils  do  all  the 
work  of  preparation, 
planting  and  care  of  the 
boxes.  It  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  have  a  large 
number  of  the  forms 
planted  you  expect  to 
work  most  with,  such  as 
squash,  bean  and  corn. 
The  seeds  planted  in 
boxes  will  give  ample 
means  for  observing  how 
the  seed  start  to  grow, 
how  they  get  out  of  the 
seed  leaves,  and  how  the 
stem  and  leaves  develope 
from  these. 

But  to  see  the  equally 
interesting  and  instruc- 
tive development  of  the 
root  with  its  branches, 
root  hairs  and  root  cap, 
some  other  method  of 
planting  is  necessary, 
since  digging  up  the  root 


Seeds  grown  on  netting  just  touching  water  in  the 
jar,_sh'owing  root,  root-hairs  and  root  cap. 
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destroys  some  of  the  very  things  necessary  to  be  seen.  For  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  root,  plant  a  few  seeds  in  earth  confined  be- 
tween two  sheets  of  glass  about  seven  by  eight  inches,  or  larger. 
The  sheets  of  glass  are  kept  apart  by  thin  strips  of  wood,  as  thick 
as  a  lead  pencil,  the  sheets  are  clamped  together  by  pieces  of  bent 
tin  or  tied  with  strings.  The  sheets  of  glass  might  also  be  held 
in  place  by  means  of  wooden  frames  with  grooves  sawed  in  for 
slipping  in  the  glass.  The  two  sides  are  to  be  kept  dark  with  a 
cloth  or  board  covering  except  when  observing  the  roots,  which 
may  well  be  seen  thru  the  glass. 

Another  means  for  seeing  the  growth  of  root  is  the  planting 
the  seeds  on  a  piece  of  netting  tied  over  the  mouth  of  a  jar  filled 
with  water  sufficiently  to  bring  the  water  just  in  contact  with  the 
seeds.  Seeds  planted  between  layers  of  cloth  or  blotting  paper 
kept  moist  will  grow  roots  of  considerable  size  and  allow  the  ex- 
amination of  root  hairs  and  root  cap. 

With  many  seeds  planted  in  the  various  ways  indicated,  and 
a  supply  of  seeds  for  successive  planting  to  study  again  phases 
that  were  missed  in  the  first  observation,  or  to  settle  questions  of 
doubt,  the  teacher  has  abundant  and  rich  material  for  many  les- 
sons, which  interspersed  with  those  on  animals  and  minerals  will 
extend  over  a  long  period. 

Now  what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  material?  First  is  to  be 
noted  just  how  the  different  seeds  "come  up."  Each  kind  of  seed 
has  the  problems  to  solve  of  getting  its  parts  out  of  the  seed  coats, 
its  first  root  started  downward  and  fixed  in  its  position  and  its 
young  stem  started  upward.  Have  the  pupils  note  carefully 
each  step  in  the  above  mentioned  process.  Now  the  seed  coats 
are  moistened;  the  contents  swollen  with  the  imbibed  water;  the 
seed  coats  split  and  pried  open,  and  the  seed  leaves  with  the 
young  stem  and  the  minute  new  leaves  withdrawn  from  the  coats 
in  some  seeds;  in  others  the  seed  leaves  are  not  withdrawn  but  re- 
main in  the  seed  coat  and  the  ground,  the  root  and  stem  escaping 
however.  Find  out  also  how  these  steps  are  taken  with  corn, 
wheat  and  onion  seeds.  In  brief,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  grow- 
ing seed  is  a  living  thing  very  active  and  active  too  with  purposes, 
have  the  pupils  over  and  over  again  on  different  seeds  watch  the 
series  of  actions  of  a  germinating  seed  and  as  far  as  may  be  dis- 
covered the  purpose  of  each  action. 

The  Structure  of  the  Seed. 

For  making  out  the  parts  of  the  seed  make  use  of  both  dry 
seeds  and  those  that  have  been  soaked  in  water  for  some  hours. 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  the  larger  forms  such  as  beans,  peas,  or 
pumpkin  seeds. 

Have  the  pupils  see  that  the  seed  is  a  small  plant  ready  to 
grow,  but  wrapped  up  tightly  in  a  covering.  The  covering  has 
a  small  opening  at  one  point.  The  contained  plant  can  be  clearly 
seen  to  have  a  stem  bearing  leaves,  and  the  point  that  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  root.  The  leaves  are  (in  the  bean,  pea  or  pump- 
kin) first  two  large  thick  white  leaves  filling  the  main  part  of  the 
covering,  and  then  the  pair  of  minute  ones  which  are  to  be  the 
first  pair  above  the  seed  leaves.  Grains  of  corn  and  wheat  or  a 
pine  seed  will  show  a  different  arrangement  of  the  seed  leaves, 
the  first  having  only  one  the  last  having  five.  The  seed  contains 
stored  up  nutrition.  Often,  as  in  the  bean,  this  nutrition  is  stored 
in  the  thick  seed  leaves,  but  in  others  as  in  the  morning  glory  it 
is  deposited  around  the  seed  leaves. 

The  parts  of  the  seed  as  known  in  botany  are,  as  illustrated 
in  the  bean,  for  example:  The  covering,  the  seed  coats;  the  two 
thick  seed  leaves,  the  cotyledons;  the  small  stem,  the  aaulicle;  the 
part  above  the  cotyledons  bearing  the  minute  leaves,  the  plumule, 
the  point  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  caulicle  is  the  root  point. 
The  whole  minute  plant  as  it  lies  in  the  seed  is  called  the  emhyo. 

Have  the  pupils  hunt  out  the  seed  leaves,  in  many  forms  of 
seeds,  including  some  in  which  they  are  not  so  evident  as  in  the 
bean  and  squash,  such  for  example,  as  the  acorn,  walnut,  pecan, 
chestnut,  buckeye,  wild  cucumber.  The  germination  of  each  of 
these  nuts  is  very  interesting.  The  methods  used  by  the  buck- 
eye and  wild  cucumber  of  this  coast  are  apparently  so  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  squash  and  bean  that  they  present  quite 
attractive  puzzles.  Who  in  the  schools  this  winter  will  solve 
them? 

Each  kind  of  seed  has  a  habit  of  germination  peculiar  to  itself. 
To  discover  these  individual  ways  of  plants  is  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  plants,  which  can  not  fail  to  beget  not 
only  an  interest  but  even  a  love  for  these  earnest  members  of 
Nature's  community.  This  interest  and  love  will  not  cease  with 
the  lessons  in  the  school,  but  will  be  a  source  of  wholesome 
pleasure  at  every  recurring  spring  time  thruout  life. 


The  embryo  plant  well  out  of  the  seedling  state,  leading  now 
an  indedendent  existence  presents  us  with  other  lessons  inexhaus- 
tible for  our  school  work.  Some  of  these  we  will  select  to  form  a 
part  of  this  course  to  be  treated  subsequently. 

Most  of  these  lessons  will  be  taken  from  the  adult  plants  as 
we  shall  find  them  in  gardens,  woods  and  fields.  There  are  some 
important  matters  which  may  be  noted  as  the  young  seedlings 
are  growing  in  the  boxes,  etc. 

Each  plant  on  leaving  the  seed,  each  in  its  own  way,  imme- 
diately begins  to  establish  its  stem  with  its  peculiar  system  of 
branches,  and  its  root  and  root  system.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  former  is  to  explore  the  air  for  carbonic  acid  and  sunlight, 
and  the  latter  to  explore  the  ground  for  water  and  certain  sub- 
stances  disolved   in   the   water. 

Each  plant  arranges  its  stems  with  its  branches  and  the 
leaves  on  them,  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  its  leaves  to  the  sun- 
light and  air  to  very  good  advantage  and  with  little  interference 
with  each  other.  The  ways  in  which  the  many  forms  of  plants 
have  worked  this  out  are  very  numerous  and  are  represented  in 
the  varied  habits  of  plants  which  we  know  as  characteristic  of 
them.     This  subject  we  shall  take  up  in  later  lessons. 

The  root  systems  of  the  plants  are  as  important  and  as  well 
planned  as  the  stem  systems.  However,  less  is  known  about  them 
since  they  are  hidden  and  hard  to  get  at.  Still  the  early  stages  of 
the  formation  of  the  root  system  can  be  observed  in  the  growth  of 
the  seeds  between  the  glass  plates  and  in  the  jar  of  water. 

Growing  plants  of  various  kinds  may  be  carefully  dug  up' 
the  roots  washed  off  and  thus  much  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
root  systems.  If  caving  banks,  washouts,  railroad  cuts  or  other 
excavations  allow  the  observation  of  the  roots  of  larger  plants  at 
greater  or  less  depths  under  ground,  the  teacher  of  course  will 
take  advantage  of  them.  Professor  Hilgard  has  published  in  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  California,  the  pho- 
tographs of  excavations  showing  the  extensive  root  system  of  fruit 
trees  as  they  are  disposed  in  California  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  peculiar  seasons. 

Two  matters  of  great  importance  can  easily  be  observed  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants  between  the  glass  sheets  and  in  the  water 
jars — they  are  the  root  hairs  and  the  root  tip  with  its  root  cap. 

The  root  hairs  are  the  parts  that  absorb  the  water  and  hence 
their  importance.  The  main  purpose  of  the  root  system  is  to  ex- 
tend the  parts  that  bear  the  root  hairs  into  every  cubic  inch  ot 
soil  where  moisture  can  be  obtained  within  reach  of  the  plant. 

The  root  hairs  form  a  fine  down  of  minute  hairs  as  thin  as 
filaments  of  cotton  which  cover  the  small  rootlets  a  short  distance 
back  of  the  growing  tip  of  the  rootlet.  They  are  so  delicate  that 
they  usually  break  off  when  a  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
They  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  of  course  a  lens  shows 
them  better. 

The  root  tip  is  also  a  very  important  organ  of  the  plant  since 
it  is  by  the  root  tips  that  the  roots  are  planned  out  and  each  carried 
to  the  place  where  it  comes  finally  to  lie.  That  is,  the  root  tip  is 
the  growing  end  of  the  root.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  contact,  to 
moisture  and  also  must  be  to  other  influences.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence able  to  find  its  way  to  the  parts  of  the  soil  where  it  should 
go  and  in  doing  this  is  able  to  avoid  the  various  obstacles  which 
it  meets.  At  its  very  tip  it  is  covered  with  a  minute  cap  called 
the  root  cap  which  affords  the  very  end  some  protection. 

Have  the  pupils  see  thru  the  glass  sheets  how  the  root 
tips  avoid  the  obstructions  and  find  their  way  in  different  direc- 
tions. Root  tips  avoid  light,  while  stem  tips  seek  it.  Root  tips 
usually  grow  downward  and  stem  tips  grow  upwards,  but  both 
may  grow  horizontally. 

And  here  are  opportunities  for  some  instructive,  tho  simple 
experiments  which  will  reveal  more  of  the  life  of  plants,  but  these 
must  be  reserved  for  future  lessons. 


A  Bit  of  Oriental  Wisdom. 


He  who  knows  not  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not  is  a   fool, 

shun  him. 
He  who  knows  not  and  knows  that  he  knows  not  is  simple,  teach 

him.  _ 

He  who  knows   and  knows  not  that  he  knows  is  asleep,  wake 

him. 
He  who  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows  is  wise,  follow  him. 
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Franklin,  the  First  American  Philosopher. 


'BY  ROSE  V.  WINTERBURN. 


In  Franklin's  Autobiography  we  find  the  following  reference 
to  his  eariy  life  as  a  printer: 

"  Thie  library  (a  subscription  library,  founded  by  Franklin  himself) 
afforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by  constant  study,  for  which  I 
set  apart  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  *  *  *  Reading  was  the  only 
amusement  that  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  games  or 
frolics  of  any  kind;  and  my  industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefa- 
tigable as  it  was  necessary.  I  was  indebted  for  my  printing-house;  I 
had  a  young  family  coming  on  to  be  educated,  and  I  had  to  contend  for 
business  with  two  printers  who  were  established  in  the  place  before  me. 
My  circumstances,  however,  grew  daily  easier.  My  original  habits  of 
frugality  continuing,  and  my  father  having,  among  his  instructions  to 
me  when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon,  'Seest  thou 
a  man  diligent  in  his  calling,  he  shalL  stand  before  kings,  he  shall 
not  stand  before  mean  men,'  I  from  thence  considered  industry  as  a 
means  of  gaining  wealth,  *  *  *  tho'  I  did  not  think  that  I  should 
every  really  stand  before  kings,  which,  however,  has  since  happened; 
for  I  have  stood  before  five,  and  even  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down 
with  one,  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  dinner." 

For  twenty-five  years  Franklin  published  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac.  In  it  were  many  wise  and  witty  sayings  that  will  be 
associated  always  with  Franklin's  memory;  many  have  become 
proverbs  that  will  probably  never  be  lost  from  our  language.  In 
the  preface  of  the  almanac  for  one  year  is  found  Father  Abraham's 
speech.  Father  Abraham  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  an  auction 
sale  where  many  people  were  waiting  for  the  selling  to  begin. 
One  of  the  company  turned  to  Father  Abraham,  a  white-haired 
old  man,  and  asked  him,  "What  think  you  of  the  taxes?  Won't 
these  heavy  taxes  ruin  the  country?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able 
to  pay  them?     What  would  you  advise  us  to  do?  " 

Father  Abraham  replied: 

"The    taxes   (laid    by    the  government)   are   indeed   very  heavy 

*  *  *  We  are,  however,  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idelness,  three 
times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  fo  .r  times  as  much  by  our  foil.',  and 
from  these  taxes  the  government  can  not  release  us.  However,  let  us 
hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something  may  be  done  for  us;  God  helps 
them  that  help  themselves,  as  Poor  Richard  says: 

"  '  How  much  more  (time)  t:ian  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep; 
forgetting  that  the  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will 
be  sleep  enough  in  the  grave, '  as  Poor  I  >iehard  says.  *  *  *  'Let  us 
then  be  up  and   doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose.'    *    *  'He  that 

riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at 
night.  While  laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes 
him;'  as  poor  Richard  says,  who  adds  'Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that 
drive  thee';  and  'Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy  and  wise.'    *    *    * 

"  '  What  though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  re- 
lation left  you  a  legacy,  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  Good-luck, '  as  Poor 
Richard  says, 'and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.'  'Then  plough 
deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn   to  sell   and  keep.' 

*  *  *  'One  today  is  worth  two  to-morrows;  have  you  something  to  do 
to-morrow,  do  it  today.  If  you  were  a  servant  would  you  not  be  ashamed 
that  a  good  master  should  find  you  idle?  Are  you  then  your  own 
master,  be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle.' 

"  '  And  again  he  advises  care  even  in  the  smallest  matters,  because 
sometimes  a  little  neglect  may  breed  a  great  mischief;  for  want  of  a 
nail,  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shoo,  the  horse  was  lost;  and  for 
want  of  a  horse,  the  rider  was  lost;  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the 
enemy;  all  for  want  of  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail.'  *  *  *  '  If  you 
would  be  weal,  then  (says  Poor  Richard  in  another  almanac),  think  of 
saving  as  well  as  of  getting;  the  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  be- 
cause her  outgoes  are  greater  than  her  incomes.'  But  remember  what 
Poor  richard  says,  'Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle,'  and  farther,  'Beware 
of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship;'  and  again,  'Who 
dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove;'  and  moreover,  'Pools  make  feasts 
and  wise  men  eat  them.'  *  *  *  '  'Tis  as  true  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape 
the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. '    *    *    * 


"  'And  now  to  conclude,  'Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarce  in  that;  for  it  is  true,  we  may  give 
advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct,'  as  P«or  Richard  says,  '  However 
remember  this,  that  they  that  won't  be  counselled,  can't  be  helped:  and 
farther,  that  if  you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she'll  surely  rap  your 
knuckles  for  you.' " 

So  old  father  Abraham  ended  his  harangue,  and  the  people 
went  and  bought  at  the  auction,  just  as  if  he  had  given  them  no 
good  advice. 

During  the  Revolution,  Franklin  was  sent  to  France  to  try 
to  influence  that  country  to  help  us  against  England.  We  find 
the  following  description  of  him  when  he  arrived  in  Paris. 

"Doctor  Franklin,  who  lately  arrived  *  *  *  is  very  much  run 
after,  and  feted,  *  *  *  by  all  people  who  can  get  hold  of  him; 
*  *  *  this  Quaker  wears  the  full  costume  of  his  sect.  He  has  an 
agreeable  physiognomy.  Spectacles  always  on  his  eyes;  but  little  hair 
a  fur  cap  is  always  on  his  head.  He  wears  no  powder  *  *  *  linen 
very  white,  a  brown  coat  make  his  dress." 

One  of  the  most  famous  Frenchwomen  of  that  time  thus  de- 
scribes his  reception,  after  he  became  our  full  Minister  to  France. 
"  Elegant  fetes  were  given  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  united  the  renown 
of  one  of  the  most  skillful  naturalists,  with  the  patriotic  virtues  which 
had   made  him  embrace  the  noble  role  of  Apostle  of  Liberty.    I  was 
present  at  one  of  these  fetes,  where  the  most  beautiful  of  three  hundred 
women  was  designated  to  go  and  place  on  the  philosopher's  white  locks 
a  crown  of  laurel,  and  to  give  the  old  man  two  kisses  on  his  cheeks. " 
In  1779,  Franklin  wrote  from  Paris  to  a  friend  in  America: 
"  You  wish  to  know  how  I  live.    It  is  in  a  fine  house,  situated  in  a 
neat  village,  on  high  ground,  half  a  mile  from  Paris,  with  a  large  gar- 
den to  walk  in.    I  have  abundance  of  acquaintance,  dine  abroad   six 
days  in  seven.    Sundays  I  reserve  to  dine  at  home,  with  such  Americans 
as  pass  this  way,  and  I  then  have  my  grandson   Ben,  with  some  other 
American  children  from  the  school. 

"If  being  treated  with  all  the  politeness  of  France,  and  the  appar- 
ent respect  and  esteem  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  can 
make  a  man  happy,  I  ought  to  be  so.  Indeed,  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  but  a  little  too  much  business,  *  *  *  My  paper  gives  me 
only  room  to  add  that  I  am  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin." 
Franklin  returned  to  [America  in  the  summer  of  1785.     In 
the  previous  year  he  wrote  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  John  jay: 

"I  have,  as  you  observe,  some  enemies  in  England,  but  they  are  my 
enemies  as  an  American;  I  nave  also  two  or  thrae  in  America,  who  are 
my  enemies  as  a  minister:  but  I  thank  God  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
world  any  who  are  my  enemies  as  a  man;  for  by  his  grace  thru  a 
long  life,  I  have  been  enabled  so  to  conduct  myself  that  there  does  not 
exist  a  human  being  who  can  justly  say,  'Ben  Franklin  has  wronged 
me.'  This,  my  friend,  is  in  old  age  a  comfortable  reflection.  You  too 
have,  or  may  have  your  enemies;  but  let  not  that  render  you  unhappy. 
If  you  make  a  right  use  of  them,  they  will  do  you  more  good  than  harm. 
They  point  out  to  us  our  faults;  they  put  us  on  our  guard,  and  help  us 
to  live  more  correctly." 

Franklin  was  an  old  man  when  there  was  drawn  up  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  young  nation  to  which  he  had  given  some  of  his 
best  thoughts,  and  efforts.  When  the  Constitution  was  ready  to 
sign  the  aged  Franklin  made  the  last  speech  of  the  convention. 
He  said: 

"I  consent,  sir,  to  this  Constitution  because  I  expect  no  better,  and 
because  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I  have  had 
of  its  errors  f  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  I  have  never  whispered  a 
syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these  walls  they  were  born  and  here 
they  shall  die. " 

Whilst  the  last  members  were  signing,  Doctor  Franklin, 
looking  towards  the  President's  chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  ris- 
ing sun  happened  to  be  painted,  observed  to  a  tew  members  near 
him  that  painters  had  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art 
a  rising  from  a  setting  sun. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "often  and  often,  in  the  course  of   the  session, 

and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  lookod  at  that 

behind  the  President  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was   rising 

or  setting;  but  now  at  length,  I  have  the  happinesj  to  know  that  it  is  a 

.ising,  and  not  a  setting  sun." 


-Jfc      '"^^  clohn  v/aK-rs 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  RECIPROCITY 


BY  ALEX  B.  COFFEY. 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Washington. 


One  asked:  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  And  I  have  often 
thought  "how  pertinent  the  question  even  now  if  but  asked  by 
the  children  of  our  schools.  Yes.  for  that  matter,  by  the  parents 
themselves.  How  very  little  I  know  of  my  neighbor  in  compari- 
son with  my  possibilities  I  run  my  short  race  upon  my  native 
heath;  live,  move,  and  have  my  being  within  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  but  a  day's  journey;  know  the  folks  in  all  the  country  round 
for  a  dozen  miles  away;"  and  yet,  when  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  I 
can  but  ask  "who  is  my  neighbor?" 

It  may  be  that  some  expect  a  moral  lesson  or  a  lecture  upon 
ethics;  or  perchance,  it  may  be  that  others  wonder  if  I  would 
recommend  the  analysis  of  a  neighborer's  private  life  or  inquiry 
into  the.  secrets  of  the  hearth-stone.  Then,  these  must  be  disap- 
pointed. Such  is  not  my  purpose.  The  spy  is  but  a  social  scav- 
enger who  hioivs  no'  his  neighbor,  nor  desires  to  know.  My  hope 
is  to  arouse  and  incite  a  loftier  purpose — one  which  carries  teacher 
and  child  beyond  the  school,  beyond  the  county,  beyond  the 
state.  It  is  my  purpose  to  find  my  neighhor  in  him  whom  I 
never  saw,  and  never  may.      But  wait. 

I  once  heard  a  good  methodist  preacher,  known  thruout  the 
land,  discuss  a  mooted  question.  In  the  midst  of  an  earnest  argu- 
ment, be  exclaimed:  "A  second  blessing?  Why  bless  your  souls, 
I've  had  a  thousand."  And  this  is  my  doctrine:  A  thousand 
blessings  await  the  youth  who  is  taught  by  wise  instruction  to 
look  beyond  the  familiar  face  and  villiage  gossip  to  find  another 
neighbor  of  whom  he  has  never  known,  nor  ever  heard.  And 
this  my  plea:  Let  the  dry  pages  of  geography  be  torever  closed 
if  to  the  question:  "What  readest  thou?"  the  youth  can  only 
answer:     "Words,  words,  words." 

My  thought  may  be  by  no  means  new.  In  fact,  I  often  find 
that  my  best  thoughts  are  from  another  brain  than  mine,  if  the 
information  which  my  readers  or  my  hearers  give  may  be  relied 
upon.  For  example,  not  many  months  ago,  I  gave  my  method 
of  teaching  fractions;  and  at  the  close,  was  informed  by  a  learned 
doctor  that  the  same  method  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  the 
Sixteenth  century.  (The  Germans  are  good  thinkers;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  know  that  so  long  before  my  time  they  had  the  fore- 
thought to  agree  with  me.)  A  lady,  who  can  parse  every  word 
with  all  of  its  windings  and  variations,  remarked  to  me  the  other 
day:  "Why,  your  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  the  same  that 
Adam  used."  (I  was  glad  to  be  supported  by  the  only  man  who 
was  never  called  in  question  "because  not  authorized  by  the  best 
writers  and  speakers.")  I  gave  my  plan  for  constructing  a  cheap 
country  school  house  in  such  manner  as  to  have  windows  only 
upon  one  side  of  the  room  and  yet  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the 
building.  A  superintendent,  who  was  present,  thought  that  I 
had  spoiled  a  better  plan  which  had  long  been  in  use  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  (He  was  authority,  i.e.,  in  authority.)  But, 
:  let  it  pass.  I  am  ever  pleased  to  know  that  other  and  better 
minds  than  mine  have  thought  and  now  think  some  of  the 
things  which  I  harbor  for  a  season.  And  by  the  way,  the  very  plan 
which  I  am  about  to  offer  is  not  the  vision  of  an  hour.  I  have 
entertained  it  for  some  years.  In  fact  three  years  ago  I  mentioned 
it  to  a  man  in  San  Francisco,  only  to  be  informed  that  I  had 
"stolen  his  dreams."  Asa  plagiarism  of  which  I  was  unwilling 
to  be  accused,  I  waited  and  have  waited  for  materialization,  but 
in  vain.  Now,  if  he  or  any  other,  recognize  the  distorted  "dream" 
as  other  than  my  own,  he  must  forgive  or  in  his  charge,  elect  be- 
tween theft  or  ignorance.     But  what.' 

"Uncle  Sam"  has  done  much  for  the  children  and  the  youth 
of  the  land.  Let  him  do  more.  He  is  no  less  kindly  disposed 
than  is  Santa  Claus.      Onjy  call  upon  him;  and  he  is  found  ready, 


especially  when  the  children  are  made  even  more  loyal  to  himself. 
In  short,  let's  use  the  mail  in  the  work.  There  is  no  reason,  of 
which  I  can  think,  why  every  child  in  the  land  may  not  be 
brought  into  acquaintance  with  at  least  a  few  other  children  in 
neighboring  or  remote  sections  of  the  country.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  see,  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  done. 
But,  let  us  see  how. 

In  Las  Tablas  District,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California, 
there  are  probably  thirty  children.  Suppose  that  each  of  these 
children  be  brought  into  communication  with  four  other  child- 
ren of  his  own  age  or  advancement  in  different  sections  of 
the  country — it  may  be  all  the  way  from  Port  Townsend,  Wash- 
ington, to  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  This  will  give  him  one  let- 
ter per  week  to  be  received  and  one  to  be  answered,  if  the  plan 
involve  monthly  correspondence;  and  that  district  will  by  this 
means  be  brought  into  communication  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  other  districts  thruout  the  land. 

The  result? 

It  needs  no  mathematical  computation  to  demonstrate;  and 
yet,  like  all  good,  it  may  not  find  its  estimate  in  figures.  A 
new  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  whole  life  of  the  school, 
especially  to  one  subject  which  was  awhile  ago,  and  I  under- 
stand yet  is  in  some  parts,  a  Friday  bugbear,  invented  as  a  just 
punishment  for  any  "drone"  whose  sluggish  thought  had  not 
been  taught  to  photograph  itself  in  coherent  and  ready  words 
upon  the  hated  page.  Chubby  and  awkward  little  thumbs  and 
fingers  will  "limber"  up  more  readily,  little  tongues  protruding 
from  the  corners  of  little  mouths  will  sooner  find  their  proper 
places,  and  tears  be  lost  in  smiles  in  little  eyes,  as  looking  beyond 
the  line  and  copy,  an  exalted  purpose  prompts  each  stroke  of  the 
clumsy  pen.  If  well  directed,  local  geography  and  history,  fauna 
and  flora,  commercial  importance  and  manufacturing  possibilities, 
tradition  and  folk-lore,  local  customs  and  municipal  requirements 
and  restriction,  and  matters  incidental  beyond  number,  should 
and  must  then  blend  themselves  in  the  friendship  and  knowledge 
which,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  youthful  correspondence,  merges, 
binds,  and  cements  the  whole  into  one  common  thought.  And, 
then  too,  these  letters  very  legibly  written,  under  requirement,  or 
such  portions  as  the  teacher  may  suggest,  may  become  exercises  of 
intense  interest  in  reading  classes  in  the  smaller  grades.  Minerals, 
fossils,  plants,  insects,  in  short,  specimens  of  all  kinds,  will  by  this 
same  means,  soon  find  their  way  into  growing  cabinets  in  every 
school  as  little  naturalists  exchange  with  one  another.  Orange 
leaves  from  California  may  be  exchanged  for  hickory  leaves  from 
Missouri,  fir  boughs  from  Washington  for  magnolia  blossoms  from 
Florida,  iron  ore  and  coal  from  Pennsylvania  for  gold  and  silver 
ore  from  California  and  Colorado;  and  thus  might  we  continue 
without  limit.  The  possibilites  presented  by  such  a  correspon- 
dence, yea,  more  the  probabilities,  are  such  as  to  challenge  the 
efforts  and  bespeak  the  energy  of  thoughtful,  wide-awake  teachers. 
And,  beyond  question,  it  may  be  done,  and  easily.     How? 

There  is  not  a  county  superintendent  in  the  United  States 
who  will  not  gladly  give  the  names  of  teachers  in  his  county  who 
are  engaged  in  a  grade  of  work  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged 
who  wishes  to  enter  upon  a  work  of  reciprocity  in  the  matter;  I 
believe  that  teachers  need  but  to  write  to  teachers  of  similar  grade 
schools  or  classes  in  order  to  find  an  anxiety  to  enter  upon  the 
work.  But,  let  the  work  be  spread  over  the  country.  For 
instance,  let  the  teacher  of  Las  Tablas  find  correspondents,  not  in 
one  school,  but  in  many.  Let  the  children  of  Riverside  County, 
California,  with  Superintendent  Hyatt  at  their  head,  find  friends 
all  over  the  nation.  Then,  not  only  will  their  mineral  cabinets 
represent  the  products  of  their  own  county,  but  of  the  broad  land. 

Is  this  plan  visionary?  Why?  Is  it  because  of  some  one  who 
never  tried  it?  How  are  things  wrought?  After  maturity?  What 
objection  is  there?     I  can  think  of  two. 
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First,  there  is,  and  there  should  be,  a  very  serious  objection 
to  promiscuous  correspondence,  especially  between  strangers  of 
any  age,  and  very  particularly  between  children.  May  not  the 
objection  here  be  circumvented  by  the  letters  being  exchanged  by 
teachers  rather  than  by  the  children?  For  instance,  let  the  teacher 
of  one  school  have  a  letter  written  by  a  child  in  the  third  grade  in 
another  school;  then,  let  the  teacher  of  the  latter  school  appoint 
one  of  his  little  people  to  write  a  letter  for  him  to  be  sent  to  the 
grade  from  which  the  first  letter  was  sent;  and  then,  on  receipt  of 
this  letter  in  response  to  the  one  from  his  own  school,  the  first 
teacher  may  hand  it  to  the  child  who  wrote  the  first  to  be  read  in 
class.  But,  whether  this  method  of  circumventing  the  objection 
prove  satisfactory,  there  need  be  no  anxiety  upon  the  subject. 
'Teachers  can  very  easily  determine  upon  means  by  which  it  may 
be  done.  Locke  objected  to  the  grammar  school  because  of  the 
pernicious  influence  which  he  feared  would  be  exerted  by  the 
children  upon  one  another.  Has  experience  proven  the  correctness 
or  the  falacy  of  his  opinion?  What  is  the  practice  in  our  own 
country;  and  are  children,  taken  as  a  whole,  made  worse  by  the 
promiscuous  association? 

Again  the  possibility  of  disease  germs  being  transmitted  by 
this  means  may  be  suggested.  Do  we  ask  this  question  when 
going  to  the  public  library  for  books  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  know  have  found  their  way  into  all  sorts  of  homes?  The  des- 
titute from  "Poverty  Row"  and  the  rag  a-mufEn  from  "Barbary 
Coast"  have  hardly  returned  the  book  which  has  found  its  place 
with  them  for  two  weeks  than  does  the  little  girl  from  "Nob  Hill" 
ask  for  and  receive  the  same  to  be  read  by  her  during  the  next 
few  days.     But,  granting  the  objection  to  be  valid,  it  need  not  be 


taken  seriously.  Teachers  will  not  ask  children  to  write  who 
have  diseased  hands,  or  if  they  should,  they  should  fumigate  the 
letters  before  mailing  the  same.  It  is  an  easy  matter.  If  no 
move  was  made  because  of  objections  offered,  the  world  would  stop 
and  heaven  would  cease  to  be. 

Why  should  not  the  study  of  geography  become  a  living 
tangible  reality  with  a  laboratory  in  every  school  paving  the  way 
intelligently  and  fascinatingly  for  natural  science?  Why  may  not 
the  social  customs,  occupations,  and  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing opportunities  of  the  people  in  a  hundred  communities 
be  so  told  by  the  youth  themselves  to  one  another  as  to  lead  un- 
erringly to  the  broader,  deeper  and  farther  reaching  careful  and 
scientific  study  of  political  economy  and  sociology?  Why  may 
not  the  folk-lore  of  remote  and  disconnected  homes  be  so  told  and 
interwoven  as  to  make  every  day  history  more  charming  than  any 
tale  that  is  told?  Thus  preparing  the  way  to  study  the  great 
problems  of  nations — the  endless  chain  of  cause  and  effect  by 
which  thrones  have  been  established  and  destroyed — by  which 
principalities  have  been  absorbed  in  empires— and  by  which 
empires  have  been  spoken  trom  existence  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple? Why  may  the  dry  details  of  the  class-room  and  the  bug- 
bear study  of  texts  become,  as  it  should  be,  the  study  of 
humanity?  Why  circumscribe  a  life  within  its  native  hazel  patch 
when  it  "may  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth?  "  In  short,  why  restrict  the  efforts  of  my 
soul  to  the  narrow  limits  of  selfishness  when  my  greatest  good 
and  my  greatest  joy,  are  multiplied  and  my  exalted  purpose  served 
in  finding  him  who  is  my  neighbor,  whose  name  is  Legion,  and 
whose  abiding  place  is  in  every  home  and  every  clime? 
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E  Stormy  Day  at  mount  Shasta. 

All  day  the  clouds  hung  lowering  in  the  skies. 

Rain  drops  in  mists  or  fitful  torrents  fell; 
No  snow-capped  summit  met  our  waiting  eyes: 

Has  Shasta  vanished,  as  by  magic  spell? 
No,  as  the  sun,  slow  sinking  in  the  West, 

Sends  slanting  rays  athwart  the  floating  mist, 
The  clouds  grow  light,  the  winds  are  lulled  to  rest, 

The  Eastern  bills  by  golden  rays  are  kissed. 

The  mountain's  form  is  seen,  partly  concealed, 

Draped  in  soft,  floating  clouds,  as  in  a  veil, 
Like  bashful  maiden,  half  her  charms  concealed, 

Modestly  waiting  till  the  daylight  fail. 
We  are  content:    the  clouds  will  roll  away, 

The  grand  old  mountain  then  will  all  appear: 
We  wait  in  patience  for  the  coming  day, 

Then  shall  we  stand  in  awe,  and  worship  here. 

— 0.  H.  A. 


The  Launching  of   the  Battleship    Wisconsin. 


On  the  Twenty-Sixth  day  of  November,  the  hull  of  the  great  bat- 
tleship, Wisconsin  was  successfully  launched,  from  the  Union  Iron 
Works  in  San  Francisco. 

The  launching  of  a  ship,  which,  when  completed  with  its  armor  and 
armament  will  cost  our  government  up  among  the  millions,  is  an  event 
of  national  importance. 

The  importance,  however,  does  not  arise  from  the  cost.  The  ship 
is  to  be  larger  and  stronger  than  the  splendid  battleship  Oregon — the 
ship  that  after  steaming  half-way  around  the  world,  hardly  mis- 
sing a  paddle-stroke,  was  able  to  take  the  prominent  part  she  did  in  the 
destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. 


To  witness  the  launching,  in  addition  to  the 
ma'ny  thousands  from  San  Francisco  and  its  im- 
mediate surroundings,  there  came  from  far  Wis- 
consin a  large  delegation,  feeling  justly  proud  that 
their  State  had  been  honored  by  naming  the  new 
ship,  Wisconsin. 

The  launching  was  advertised  to  take  place  at 

9:30  A.  M.,  and  long  before  that   hour,  street  car 

lines  came  loaded   with  persons  eager  to  witness 

the  event,  while  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  dotted 

all    over  with   craft,  large   and  small,  but  all  loaded  down  with  pas. 

sengers. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  you  understand  what  a  launching  means, 
for  most  of  you  have  never  seen  even  a  small  boat  launched. 

The  hull,  or  body  of  the  ship,  is  built  upon  what  are  called  "ways. " 
These  are  very  strong  timbers,  well  and  firmly  laid,  for  they  must  sup- 
port an  enormous  weight.  These  timbers  incline  toward  the  water  at 
such  an  angle  that  when  the  props  that  hold  the  hull  in  place  are  taken 
away,  it  will,  of  its  own  weight  slide  off  into  the  water. 

The  timbers  must  be  very  smooth  and  be  well  greased,  or  with  the  im- 
mense weight  and  rapid  movement  the  friction  would  set  them  on  fire, 
It  takes  many  barrels  of  tallow  and  many  pounds  of  soap — for  soap 
is  one  of  the  best  things  to  prevent   friction   in   wood — to  prepare  for 
launching  so  large  a  ship. 

On  or  between  these  ways  the  keel  of  the  ship  is  laid,  and  to  this 
the  ribs  are  strongly  attached,  and  then  day  by  day,  for  months,  the 
hull  is  built  up,  bolted  and  riveted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  as 
strong  as  possible. 

There  must  be  no  weak  place,  for  like  the  "Deacon's  one  horse 
shay"  it  should  be  equally  strong  in  all  its  parte. 

This  hull  has  been  built  inside  of  a  huge  frame,  surrounding  it  on 
all  sides,  and  serving  both  as  a  partial  support,  and  for  scaffolding. 

When  the  shell  of  the  hull  is  completed  and  properly  braced  and 
supported.it  is  ready  for  launching.  All  the  "filling,"  the  finish, 
the  machinery,  and  the  armament  are  put  in  after  the  hull  is  in  the 
water.  The  weight  of  the  bare  hull  is  quite  enough  to  manage  when 
the  ship  is  launched. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  ground  and  approached  the  vessel,  the 
great  hull  towered  above,  making  us  feel  very  small  indeed.  It  had 
been  painted  a  dull  red  color,  and  so  perfect  was  its  symmetry  of  form 
that  it  seemed  both  magnificent  and  beautiful. 

Scores  of  men  were  busy  removing  the  props  and  supports,  greasing 
the  timbers,  painting  over  the  places  where  these  had  been  against  the 
vessel,  and  getting  everything  in  complete  readiness. 
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Meanwhile  the  crowd  grew  larger.  The  inevitable  small  boy— a 
good  many  of  him— climbed  up  as  high  as  permitted,  and  perched  him- 
self on  every  vantage  ground.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  get  the  best 
place,  aid  the  vast  assembly  seemed  one  seething  mass  of  curiosity. 

Just  before  the  hour,  upon  a  large  platform  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose and  on  which  were  only  the  specially  invited  guests,  dignitaries, 
civic,  military- and  naval,  the  short  ceremony  was  enacted,  customary 
upon  such  occasions. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  was  the  presentation  of 
a  flag,  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Irving  M.  Scott  School,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  presentation  was  very  prettily  made  by  one  of  the  Misses, 
and  the  response  of  Commodore  Watson  was  cordial.  The  presentation 
address  was  as  follows,  and  was  made  by  Miss  Margaret  Duff,  one  of  the 
Scott  School  pupils: 

"  The  high  honor  of  presenting  the  colors  to  the  groat  battleship 
Wisconsin,  accorded  to  me  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Irving 
Scott  School,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  occasion 
when  pupils  of  our  public  schools  have  made  a  flag  with  their  own  little 
hands,  gladdened  by  the  thought  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  accept  their  work. 

"  Thru  the  Kindness  of  Irving  M.  Scott,  who  has  now  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  promoter  and  builder  of  great  battleships,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  offer  this  token  of  our  love  and  patriotism. 

"  Our  parents  have  wielded  the  hammers,  driven  the  rivets  and 
otherwise  builded  this  noble  ship  from  keel  to  turret.  Now  she  is  ready 
to  displace  the  waters  of  our  glorious  bay,  to  greet  the  sun  as  she  rides 
triumphantly  on  her  mission  of  humanity:  to  demonstrate  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth  that  she,  as  well  as  her  noble  sisters,  the  Oregon,  the 
Olympia,  the  Charleston,  the  Monterey  and  other  great  ships  built  here 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  can  defend  our  nation's  honor,  and  use  her 
power  to  battle  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 


' '  Go  forth  magnificent  Wisconsin ;  dip  your  noble  bow  today  in  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  bay;  sail  fearlessy  over  the  seas;  show  your 
magnificent  lines  in  the  ports  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Let 
your  message  be  one  of  peace,  and  instead  of  a  figurehead  of  the  God  of 
Battle,  let  there  be  emblazoned  in  words  of  living  light,  'We  come  in 
the  name  of  the  living  God,  for  the  nation's  honor;  we  come  in  the 
name  of  humanity.'  " 

The  preliminaries  concluded,  the  last  prop  was  removed,  and  like 
a  thing  of  life  the  huge  monster  began  to  move  toward  the  water, 
slowly  at  first  as  if  feeling  her  way,  but  with  increasing  speed,  until 
the  stern  reached  the  water.  Plunging  in  it  piled  up  great  waves  on 
either  side,  dashing  the  water  over  the  more  venturesome,  whose  stations 
were  too  near,  and  setting  the  small  surrounding  boats  to  rocking  like 
so  many  cockle-shells.  On  it  went,  its  momentum  carrying  it  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  ways,  where  it  finally  floated  lightly  on  the 
water,  a  thing  of  beauty,  if  not  a  joy  forever. 

Fiom  both  stern  and  prow  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the 
name  Wisconsin  also  floated  out  in  the  morning  breeze. 

Governor  Gage's  little  daughter  touched  the  electric  button  that  re- 
moved the  last  prop,  allowing  the  ship  to  move,  and  as  it  started  the 
younq- lady  from  Wisconsin,  Miss  Stephenson,  who  had  been  honored 
by  being  selected  to  perform  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  broke  the  tra- 
ditional bottle  of  wine  on  the  prow,  saying,  "I  christen  thee  Wiscon- 
sin."    (I  wish  she  had  said,  "I  name  the  Wisconsin.") 

And  then  the  hurrah!  shouts  and  cheers,  and  steam  whist'es  and 
cannon,  all  woke  the  echoes  until  for  some  minutes  it  seemed  as  if  ''bed- 
lam had  broke  loose." 

And  the  great  ship  was  successfully  launched. 


In  the  Mail-Box. 

A  Child  s  Story  for  Primary  Pupils.) 

In  a  warm  bed  in  an  old  soap  box  in  the  cellar,  old  Tabby  kept  her 
three  little  black  kittens.  But  sometimes  when  she  sprang  into  the 
cellar  window  and  went  to  the  box  she  found  it  empty.  Then  she 
always  went  up  stairs  to  the  sitting  room  to  look  for  her  kittens  and 
she  was  sure  to  find  Lulu  playing  with  them. 

Lulu  was  only  four  years  old,  and  she  liked  to  play  with  the  kittens 
better  than  with  her  dolls.  She  would  dress  them  up  in  the  dolls' 
clothes  and  take  them  to  ride  up  and  down  the  room  in  her  little  car- 
riage and  put  them  in  the  dolls'  bed  and  sing  them  to  sleep. 

Lulu  was  very  fond  of  her  little  cousin  Amy,  who  lived  in  another 
part  of  the  city  and  came  to  see  her  sometimes,  and  she  thought  she 
would  like  to  give  Amy  her  kittens. 

So  one  day  she  put  the  three  kittens  in  her  apron  very  carefully 
and  carried  them  to  the  street  corner,  on  which  stood  a  big  mail-box, 
painted  red. 

It  was  for  packages  and  newspapers  that  could  not  be  put  in  the 
letter  box. 

Lulu  had  very  often  seen  her  mamma  put  packages  in  there  to  send 
away,  and  she  thought  that  in  order  to  send  the  kittens  to  Amy  she 
had  only  to  put  them  in  the  box. 

So  she  lifted  the  lid  and  dropped  the  kittens  in,  one  by  one.  Then 
she  ran  home,  very  happy  over  what  she  had  done. 

When  she  had  played  with  her  dolls  a  little  while  she  went  upstairs 
to  her  mother  and  asked  if  five  o'clock  had  come  yet. 

"It  is  almost  five,"  said  her  mother. 

"Then  Amy  will  almost  get  her  kittens,"  said  Lulu,  for  she 
had  heard  that  the  carrier  came  every  day  at  five  o'clock  to 
take  up  the  mail. 

Her  mother  asked  her  what  she  meant,  and  when  she  heard 
that  the  kittens  had  been  put  in  the  mail-box  she  laughed  a  great 
deal. 

"I  think  we  had  better  go  out  and  see  if  they  are  still  there," 
she  said  to  Lulu. 

They  reached  the  mail-box  just  in  time,  for  the  carrier  had 
opened  it  and  taken  the  kittens  out,  and  very  much  surprised  he 
looked.  He  was  very  glad  to  put  the  three  mewing  little  crea- 
tures into  Lulu's  apron  and  she  carried  them  home  again,  where 
Tabby  was  looking  for  them  and  growing  very  uneasy. 

Amy  was  given  one    of  the  kittens  the  next   time  she   came 


Charles  Edwin  Markham  on  Discipline. 

The  teachers  of  the  Oakland  school  department  have  been  sup- 
plied with  a  syllabus  of  Principal  Chas.  Edwin  Markham's  address 
on  "Discipline."     Some  points  given  the  teachers  are  as  follows: 
i.     The  primary  object  of  discipline  is  the  formation  of  char- 
acter.    Character  is  self-control. 

2.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habits.  Catechisms  and  preachings 
to  the  child  do  little  good.  The  thing  that  counts  is  the  actual 
practice  of  the  good  precepts. 

3.  To  have  order,  the  teacher  must  be  definite  in  all  he  does 
and  says;  must  let  certain  punishment  follow  intentional  offense. 

4.  Order  does  not  mean  perfect  quiet;  it  means  systematic 
work  with  no  unnecessary  noise. 

5.  A  tactful  teacher  will  give  all  directions  and  reprimands 
with  as  little  expe  aditure  of  force  as  possible.  A  look  or  a  little 
finger  will  often  be  sufficient. 

6.  Instant  obedience  should  be  insisted  upon,  yet  pupils 
have  a  right  to  have  the  justness  of  rules  explained  to  them. 

7.  We  teachers  should  strive  to  make  pupils  our  friends, and 
so  draw  forth  their  better  natures.  We  must  show  them  our  love 
of  justice,  our  warm  and  genial  humanity. 

8.  We  must  avoid  loud,  shrill  tones,  they  are  not  the  tones 
of  most  power.     Besides  they  are  nerve  destroyers. 


^S^^ 


to  see  Lulu,  but  she  carried  it  home  in  her  arms,  and  did  not 

I 
Florence  B.  Hallowell. 


try  sending  it  by  mail. 


A  RAREBIT— (Not  Welsh.) 
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Proceedings  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers' 

Asseiation. 


The  second  annual  session  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Fresno, 
opening  Dec.  22,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  President  J.  W.  Graham,  County 
Superintendent  of  Kings  County,  in  the  chair. 

The  formal  sessions  were  held  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  ac- 
commodated the  large  assemblies  very  comfortably.  Good  delegations 
were  present  from  most  of  the  adjoining  counties,  and  the  session  was 
an  exceedingly  profitable  one. 

This  Association  took:  the  initiative  in  securing  the  presence  of  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University,  and  pays  the  largest 
share  of  the  necessary  expense.  Dr.  Hall  is  one  of  the  leading,  if  not 
the  leading  educator  in  our  country,  and  his  presence  in  California  at 
this  time  is  an  event  of  State  importance.  No  one  can  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  work  who  does  not  hear  his  simple,  straightforward 
language  and  his  clear  exposition  of  facts  often  considered  abstruse. 
His  earnest  and  impressive  manner,  his  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
his  genial  fellowship  with  all,  won  for  him  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  in  attendance. 

The  session  was  opened  by  singing  America,  in  which  all  joined. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced 
by  Chas.  H.  Allen  of  San  Jose. 

C.  L.  McLane,  Principal  of  the 
Fresno  High  School,  made  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  He  referred  in  a 
somewhat  humorous  manner  to  the 
prevalence  of  addresses  of  welcome, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  in  the 
near  future,  even  at  social  functions, 
it  will  possibly  be  good  form  to 
have  the  host  deliver  such  an  ad- 
dress. 

Comparing  such  addresses  to 
the  soup,  which  at  a  repast  is  sup- 
posed to  tickle  the  palate,  and  fit 
the  participant  for  the  more  sub- 
stantial feast,  he  proceeded  to  dish 
up  a  piquant  plate  of  soup  that  all 
enjoyed,  particularly  his  allusion  to 
the  accommodations  afforded  by 
some  of  the  suburban  street  car 
lines.  He  closed  with  a  few  earnest 
words  of  welcome  from  the  citizens 
of  Fresno,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
city  and  county,  intimating  that  the 
remainingpartof  the  welcome  would 
become  obvious  at  the  evening  so- 
cial, to  which  all  were  cordially  in- 
vited. 

President  Graham  responded 
very  briefly  to  the  words  of  wel- 
come, and  then  delivered  an  address 
that  touched  upon  the  vital  issues 
of  school  work.  The  extracts  given 
herewith  will  show  the  independence 
of  thought  and  the  characteristic 
manner  of  presentation. 

The  Power  to  Write. 

In  my  judgment  the  two  great 
faculties  of  the  child  to  be  developed 
are:  first,  the  power  to  speak,  and 
second,  the  power  to  write.  Our 
schools  are  not  doing  either  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  There  are  no 
means  on  earth  to  make  use  of 
knowledge  except  to  speak  it  or  to 
write  it,  therefore,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  pupil 's  time  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  should  be  spent  in  the 
development  of  these  two  faculties. 
A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  a  printing  office  when  a  high  school  pupil 
came  in  with  quite  a  lengthy  article  to  be  published  in  the  paper.  The 
editor  plowed  thru  it  with  his  blue  pencil  until  he  got  tired  and 
then  turned  it  over  for  completion  to  his  fourteen-year-old'  "devil"  who 
had  left  school  in  the  fourth  year.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  by  that 
I  would  convert  all  the  school  houses  into  printing  offices,  but  I  do 
mean  that  I  would  locate  a  practical  editor  in  every  school  building  to 
take  charge  of  the  language  department,  and  I  would  relegate  the  tech- 
nical text-book  to  "inocuous  desuetude. "  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  a 
very  ordinary  fourteen-year-old  devil,  (printer's,  of  course),  from  the 
fourth  grade  can  criticise  intelligently  the  composition  of  a  high  school 
pupil,  that  we  as  teachers  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from  it.  Why  can't 
we  apply  the  same  common  sense  to  language  work  in  the  school  room 
that  they  do  in  the  printing  office?  We  cannot  say  that  they  are  su- 
perficial in  the  work,  because  they  are  not.  There  is  not  a  literary  man 
in  the  State  to-day  that  can  excel  the  editorial  writers  of  the  great 
dailies  of  San  Francisco  in  purity  of  diction,  concisement  of  statement, 
force  of  exprsssion,  or  continuity  of  thought.  And  what  else  do  we 
want?  If  we  can  get  a  boy  to  write  his  thoughts  down  in  such  form 
that  they  are  perfectly  clear  to  us,  what  more  should  we  ask?  That  is 
all  we  should  require  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it.  That  is  by 
studying  sentences  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  sheerest  nonsense,  it  is  almost 
a  sacrilege,  to  take  a  beautiful,  well  rounded  sentence  and  pick  it  to 
pieces  part  by  part,  word  by  word,  until   there  is  nothing  of   interest 


left  and  it  becomes  positively  repugnant.  You  can  learn  all  its  parts 
just  as  you  can  learn  the  mechanism  of  a  beautiful  flower  by  dissecting 
that,  but  you  cannot  learn  how  to  make  a  sentence  by  pulling  it  to 
pieces  any  more  than  you  can  learn  to  make  the  flower  by  pulling  it  to 
pieces  part  by  part.  Both  are  created  in  the  mysterious  laboratory  of 
nature  and  neither  can  be  learned  by  dissection.  If  an  artist  wishes  to 
make  a  beautiful  picture,  he  doesn't  tear  it  all  to  pieces  and  place  the 
different  fragments  under  the  microscope  and  study  them  critically  and 
then  go  to  work  to  study  his  picture  part  by  part  and  afterward  join 
the  pieces  together. 

Not  at  all.  He  first  studies  the  picture  as  a  whole.  He  drinks  in 
all  the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  He  tries  to 
fill  his  own  soul  with  the  same  feeling  that  animated  that  of  the  artist 
who  painted  the  picture  and  then  he  goes,  not  with  a  shattered,  frag- 
mentary, repulsive  image,  but  with  the  beautiful  whole  in  his  mind, 
and  tries  to  reproduce  it  upon  the  canvas  while  the  hand  is  tingling 
with  the  same  feeling  that  actuated  that  of  the  original  artist.  So  it 
should  be  in  language.     Select  that  which  is  most  beautiful.     Help  the 

pupil  to  see  and  feel  all  there  is  in 
it.  Let  him  take  the  image  as  a 
whole  and  reproduce  it  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Don't  dig  down  beneath 
the  attractive  surface  and  lay  bare 
the  revolting  skeleton  and  nauseate 
the  pupil  with  that  and  at  the  same 
time  drive  out  from  the -boy's  soul 
all  the  sentiment  that  stirred  the 
author  of  the  piece  under  conside- 
ration. Give  the  pupil  necessary 
work.  Let  him  take  the  master- 
pieces, soak  himself  full  and  then 
reproduce  the  picture  as  a  whole  as 
he  sees  it,  with  little  regard  to  detail 
work.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  attain  fertility 
of  expression,  and  I  say  again  that 
we  should  apply  the  practical  plan 
of  the  printing  office  to  the  teach- 
ing of  language  in  the  school  room 
and  banish  the  unnatural,  stilted, 
technically-cerrect  plans  too  often  in 
use  there. 

The  Power  to  Speak. 

The  second  great  requisite  for  a 
practical  education,  we  decided  was 
the  ability  to  talk.  Here  again  we 
find  the  school  deficient.  The 
same  general  rules  that  govern  in 
learning  to  write  will  also  apply  in 
learning  to  talk.  In  learning  to  talk, 
however,  the  voice  as  a  mechan- 
ism must  be  looked  after  with  the 
same  care  as  the  manner  of  expres- 
sion. We  should  hold  the  pupils 
strictly  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
voice  in  which  they  talk,  just  as  we 
should  hold  them  responsible  for 
the  mechanic  writing  when  express- 
ing their  thoughts  on  paper.  If  we 
give  a  pupil  extra  credits  for  neat, 
legible  writing,  we  should  also  give 
extra  credits  for  a  recitation  made 
in  a  clear  pleasant  tone  of  voice  with 
words  "legibly"  spoken.  Both  are 
mechanical  and  both  should  be 
cultivated.  Elocution  as  an  art  has 
no  place  in  our  public  schools  but 
every  child  should  be  taught  to 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly  in  a  pure  tone  of  voice.  So,  also,  should 
every  pupil  be  taught  to  write.  If  a  great  many  of  our  leading  ed- 
ucators would  descend  to  the  dross  of  practical  school  room  life  for  a 
few  weeks  and  learn  to  write,  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon 
humanity. 

The  Danger  in  Child  Study. 

The  first  sign  of  danger  that  attracts  my  attention  when  I  turn  to 
the  subject  is  Child  Study:  Not  in  the  subject  itself,  it  has  done  won- 
ders for  our  system,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  being  carried.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  and  the 
real  Janger  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  carry  it 
actually  in  to  the  school  room  where  the  children  are.  As  long  as  we 
can  confine  it  to  the  Psychological  Laboratories  where  the  experimen- 
tal work  heretofore  has  been  largely  performed,  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  teachers,  but  we  must  not  apply  it  in  undiluted  doses  to  the  children. 
There  is  no  objection  to  Child  Study,  but  I  do  insist  that  the  child  do 
the  studying.  For  the  teacher  to  study  the  child  while  the  child 
remains  passive  may  be  immensly  beneficial  to  the  teacher  but  I  fail  to 
see  wherein  the  child  is  benefited.  It  is  doubtless  very  necessar/  for  us 
to  study  psychology.  We  must  study  something,  and  that  is  just  as 
likely  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  as  anything  else. 
There  is  certainly  as  much  unknown  material  in  this  as  in  other  realms 
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of  unknown  •  and  unknowable  subjects.  Dr.  Harris  aptly  remarks  in 
that  connection  that  Saul  was  Eeeking  his  father's  asses  and  found  a 
kingdom.  Again  that  De  Soto  was  searching  for  a  mythical  gold  held 
and  found  a  great  river  and  the  outlines  of  a  continent.  The  theoreti- 
cal psychologist  will  dive  down  into  the  depths  of  the  child-mind  and 
bring  out  some  wonderful  things.  They  may  have  no  bearing  on  the 
question  whatever  but  that  makes  little  difference.  The  kingnom  was 
worth  more  than  all  the  asses  Saul's  father  ever  owned.  If  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  could  be  classified  and  put  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, the  danger  to  which  I  have  referred  would   be  largely  removed. 

The  Good  Old  Institute- 

The  next  subject  for  criticism  I  approach  with  fear  and  trembling. 
It  is  the  good  old  institute.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  one  single 
jot  of  rredit  from  the  good  the  institute  has  done.  It  has  served  its 
purpose  and  served  it  well,  but  it  is  neaiine  the  end  of  its  usefulness. 
That  is,  it  has  reached  a  point  where  the  returns  will  scarcely  justify 
the  outlay,  for  the  simp'e  reason  that  we  can  get  the  same  results  for 
less  expenditure.  Enthusiasm  is  about  the  only  thing  we  get  at  insti- 
tutes which  cannot  be  obtained  from  books  and  magazines  and  that  is 
not  always  obtained.  In  fact,  teachers  are  some  times  very  much  dis- 
couraged. As  institutes  are  now  conducted,  teachers  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  subjects  presented,  and  must  of  necessity  fall  in  line, 
not  with  any  theory  of  education,  but  with  the  man  who  presents  it 
and  who  has  worked  the  theme  over  and  over  until  he  can  present  his 
side  of  it  to  perfection, and  the  poor  heipless  teacher  sits  there  and  takes 
it  for  gospel  truth,  an  .  goes  away  believing  that  she  (the  teacher)  is  a 
dummy  and  scarcely  fit  to  enter  the  school  room.  The  presentation  of 
the  subject  under  discussion  depends  largely  upon  the  speaker  and  he 
may  be  entirely  wrong. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  It  is  not  my 
puroose  to  oiulii  e  any  definite  plan  at  this  time,  but  leave  the  subject 
with  just  a  hint  as  to  my  idea.  If  some  system  of  visiting  schools 
could  be  devised,  whereby  each  teacher  could  visit  some  other  school 
of  the  same  grade  as  her  own/  for  at  least  two  weeks  each  year,  I  think 
the  teachers  would  derive  much  more  practical  benefit  from  it  than 
they  now  do   from  the   institutes.     Or,  in    lieu   of  that,  each   County 


might  establish  a  training  school  for  teachers  and  make  it  compulsory 
for  each  teacher  in  the  County  to  take  at  least  one  course  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks  each  year.  These  schools  could  be  maintained  free  to  the 
teachers  for  less  money  then  is  now  spent  at  our  institutes  of  from  three 
to  five  days,  and  the  result  would  be  incomparably  better.  Our  local 
associations  could,  to  a  great  extent,  perform  the  work  now  done  by 
the  County  institutes  and  we  should  have  practically  all  we  have  now 
and  the  training  school  in  addition. 

America  shall  be  the  Vesuvius  from  which  shall  flow,  both  from 
East  and  West,  the  streams  of  rational  knowledge  which  shall  bury  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  old  world  deeper  than  Pompeii,  and 
two  thousand  years  hence  the  student  of  the  time  will  dig  down  thru 
the  successive  strata  of  liberty  and  prosperity  and  resurrect  the  barbar- 
ous customs  of  the  present  time  with  the  same  curiosity  that  the  scien- 
tists of  to-day  are  resurrecting  the  habits  and  customs  of  that  ancient 


city. 


Notes. 


Harr  Wagner  spoke  on  the  "Sixth  Sense  in  Education"  emphasiz- 
ing the  value  of  mental  suggestion  and  the  subjection  of  the  five  senses 
to  a  more  perfect  and  healthful  control. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  on  "Poods  and  Nutrititon."  Prof.  Wilson 
spoke  on  the  spiritual  force  in  nature. 

The  reception  tendered  to  the  Association  by  the  teachers  of 
Fresno  City  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 

On  Friday  morning  Dr.  Hall  gave  an  excellent  address  on  "The 
New  Love  of  Nature."  He  spoke  of  the  love  of  Nature  as  shown  in  the 
cases  of  great  discoveries,  and  great  investigators,  making  copious  il- 
lustrations. Pupils  in  like  manner,  and  like  means,  may  come  to  a 
close  and  lasting  love  of  nature,  thru  investigation  and  discovery. 

On  Friday  morning,  Miss  Felker,  Dr.  Hall,  T.  H.  Kirk  and  Chas. 
H.  Allen  delivered  interesting  addresses. 

C.  L.  McLane  of  Fresno  was  elected  president;  J.  A.  Wagener, 
treasurer,  Miss  Annie  M.  Nicholson,  secretary;  C.  T.  Elliott,  Asst. 
secretary. 

Bakersfield  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


The  Teachers'  Institutes. 


C.  G.  Kline  of  Sutter  County.keld  an  interesting  institute  with  Prof.T.L.Hea- 
ton  as  the  principal  instructor. 

James  A.  Scott  of  Yuba  County  held  his  institute  November  28,  29,  and  30, 
with  Profs.  Starbuck,  Heaton,  Lathrop  and  Dr.  Bailey  as  instructors. 

O.  E.  Graves  of  Tehama  County  held  his  institute  November  28-30,  and  Mrs. 
Dittmar  of  Shasta  County  held  hers  on  the  same  date. 

Superintendent  Howard  of  Sacramento  County,  held  a  very  interesting  ses- 
sion with  Prof.  Heaton,  Prof.  Cubberley  and  Prof.  T.  J.  Kirk  as  the  principal 
instructors. 

F.  H.  Turner  held  a  very  instructive  Institute  in  Sierra  County  with  Prof 
Heaton  as  conductor.    The  Institute  was  the  first  held  for  a  number  of  years  and 

teachers  were  so  delighted  that  they  unanimously  voted  that,  hereafter,  an 
institute  should  be  held  annually. 

Geo.  F.  Mack  of  Amador  County,  held  his  institute  at  Sutter  Creek,  Novem- 
ber 21-24.  Miss  Ball  and  J.  W.  l.inscolt  weie  the  conductors.  The  teachers  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  woik.  Miss  Ball  and  Supt.  Linscott  delivered  evening 
lecluies.  The  session  was  veiy  interesting.  Supt.  Mack  being  one  of  the  very 
best  institute  men  in  the  State.  The  Institute  passed  pleasant  resolutions  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Mack  who  retiies  alter  twelve  years  seivice  as  superintendent. 
The  teachers  alf  o  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  easy  chair.  His  parting  words 
to  the  teachers  were  full  of  deep  (eeling  and  showed  the  kindly  feeling  that 
existed  between  superintendent  and  teacher. 

M.  M.  Finch,  of  Glenn  held  his  institute  November  28,  29,  30.  The  conduc- 
tors were  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  and  Harr  Wagner.  Dr.  Brown  lectured  on  Monday 
evening  to  a  large  and  interested  audience  on  the  American  Prince.  The  people 
and  press  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  finished  pioeuctions  ever  given  in  Wil- 
lows. On  Tuesday  Harr  Wagner  lectured  on  the  Kings  English  to  a  house 
crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity.  The  preliminary  program  of  music  and  recitation 
was  as  fine  as  any  ever  rendered  at  an  institute.  The  teachers  of  Glenn  had  many 
kindly  words  for  S  upt.  Finch,  anc,  as  a  parting  token  gave  him  a  beautiful  gold 
chain  and  charm. 

Superintendent  George  Goodell  of  San  Joaquin  County,  held  his  Institute  the 
latter  part  of  November,  and  Professors  Brown,  Moses,  Kirk  and  Jenkins  were  the 
nedagogical  stars. 

The  teachers  presented  Superintendent  Goodell  with  an  elegant  gold  watch. 

The  Daily  Record  made  the  following  comments: 

'"State  Superintendent  Meredith  says  that  most  county  Boards  of  Education 
are  deficient  in  "backbone. "  County  Superintendent  (ioodell  calls  such  Boards 
"eve-sores  "     We  wondel  what  a  County  Board  is  for,  anyway?" 

"  Two  of  the  lecturers  remarked  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  their 
audiences  and  bad  selected  subjects  at  random,  hoping  to  do  some  good  with  a 
chance  pedagogical  shot.  •,-.*,„ 

Does  this  not  suggest  lines  of  improvement  in  conducting  institutes?" 

■'  State  Superintendent  Meredith  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  his 
pointed  comments  on  the  average  parent  and  the  average  county  Board  of  Ed- 

U      "The  school  keeps  the  urchins  six  hours  per  day;  the  irstitute,   the  teachers 
four  hours  per  day.     Why  this  discrimination  ?  ,..'.„ 

When  the  pupil  is  absent  or  tardy,  a  black  mark  of  regulation  size  is  dull- 
entered  against  his  name.  When  the  pedagog  is  absent  or  tardy,  the  black  mark 
is  not  in  evidence.     And  again,  why  this  discrimination  ?  " 


Superintendent  Geo.  H.  Stout  of  Butte  Co.,  held  his  I ustitute  Nov.  28,  29 
30th.  ^  His  opening  and  closing  addresses  were  marked  by  much  feeling. 

The  teachers  presented  him  with  an  elegant  silver  service,  and  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Butte  County,  in  Institute  assembled,  do 
htrtby  express  our  entire  approbation  of  his  course  during  his  two  terms  of  office 
as  County  Superintendent.  That  we  recognize  his  eminent  ability  and  high 
attainments  as  an  educator,  his  fitness  for  the  office  he  has  held  so  long,  and  his 
untiring  zeal  in  the  work  of  our  public  schools,  and  we  extend  to  him  our  earnest 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  unfailing  courtesy  shown  us  in  the  past.  That  we 
tender  to  him  our  sincere  wish  for  success  and  prosperity,  health  and  happiness 
during  his  l'uture  life.  We  hope  and  trust  that  he  will  still  be  one  of  us  in  work 
and  spirit. 

This  closed  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  an  adjournment  was  taken. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  Colusa  County,  has  always  been  uoted  for  her  wise  selections 
of  instute  conductors  and  lecturers.    This  year  she  engaged  the  following: — 

Washi  ngton  Wilson  (Conductor),  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chas.  E.  Keeler,  Major 
C.  T.  Meredith  and  Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball. 

Mrs.  Wilsonlissued  the  following  with  her  program,  and  it  is  worthy  to  be 
preser  ved  both  on  account  of  its  good  sense  and  its  good  English. 

"Whether  the  schools  of  Colusa  County  are  a  success  or  failure,  whether 
they  are  in  the  van  or  rear  of  the  advancing  column  of  education;  whether  we  are 
in  touch  or  oul  of  touch  with  the  higher  educational  institutions ;  whether  we  are 
striving  upward  or  satisfied  with  mediocrity;  the  responsibility  rests  equally  upon 
the  supervision,  the  management,  and  the  instruction. 

"Then  let  us  work  for  our  mutual  good:  endeavor  to  bring  our  mites;  resolve  to 
work  to  our  utmost; and  determine  to  carry  away  all  the  good  to  be  obtained." 

HARRIET  L.  WILSON. 


The  proceedings  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  has  been  published. 
It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any  previous  attempts  at  publication  of  this  kin  d. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  head-lines  and  the  editing  of  the  same,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald  has  showr  that  she  has  the  ability  of  an  editor  as  well  as  that  of 
teacher.  Mrs.  Fitz  Gerald  deserves  great  credit  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  she  has  done  this  work. 


WHERE  SHEEP  ARE  IS  REST. 
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Western  School  News. 


The  lone  school  was  burned  on  December  12th. 

Mrs.  H,  L.  Wilson  has  been  elected  teacher  of 
the  qth  Grade  in  the  Colusa  schools. 

Geo.  Goodell  of  San  Joaquin  County  has  decided 
to  locate  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Ex-Supt.  A.  P.  Sanborn|of  Solano,  has  succeeded 
Mise  Roberts  in  the  Benicia  High  School. 

The  State  School  Fund  received  $9,347  from  the 
Steinberger  estate  thru  the  collateral  inheritance 
tax. 

The  Yolo  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
Dec.  18-21.  Dr.  Bailey  of  Berkeley  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Oregon  held 
their  meeting  in  Portland  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber.   They  had  a  very  interesting  program. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Strine  of  Los  Angeles  County,  has 
appointed  Prof.  A.  L.  Hamilton  of  Throop  TJni 
versity  as  his  deputy. 

Dr.  Finley  of  Madera  County  held  his  institute 
Dec.  18-21.  Dr.  Dresilar,  Prof.  Wilson  and  Harr 
Wagner  were  the  instrcutors. 

The  San  Diego  County  Institute  was  held  in  San 
Diego  the  first  week  in  December;  Dr.  Bailey, 
Pres.  Black  and  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  were  among  the 
speakers. 

The  Stanislaus  County  Institute  was  held  at  Mo 
desto  Dec.  18-21.  Supt.  Wagener  secured  an  able 
corps  of  instructors  including  Prcf.  Hoi  way,  Prof. 
Heaton  and  Miss  Katherine  Ball. 

The  ElDorado  County  teachers  held  a  very  in- 
teresting institute  the  first  week  in  December 
Supt.  T.  E.  McCarty  presided  with  his  usual  dig! 
uity.  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  of  Berkeley  was  the 
principal  instructor. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Washington 
met  at  Olympia  this  year.  Prof.  Wilson  of  the 
Ellensburg  State  Normal  and  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey  of 
the  University  of  Washington  were  two  of  the 
prominent  speakers. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Normal  School  at  San 
Diego  was  "laid  with  suitable  ceremonies  on  Dec. 
ioth.  Pres.  Guy  of  the  Boaid  of  Trustees  made  an 
appropriate  address;  also  Pres.  Black  of  the  Nor- 
mal, and'Judge  Puteibaugh  delivered  the  oration 
Supt.  McPhaill  of  Tulare  County  held  his  insti- 
tute Dec.  18-21.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Richard 
Faulkner,  Miss  Ball  and  Harr  Wagner  were  the  in. 
structors.  The  teachers  of  Tulare,  as  a  token  of 
esteem,  presented  Supt-  McPhaill  with  an  elegant 
gold  watch. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  Kern 
County  in  honor  of  ex-Supt.  Alfred  Harrell: 

"Whereas,  our  present  county  superintendent 
Alfred  Harrell  is  now  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from 
the  office  he  has  held  for  the  past  twelve  years;  and 

Whereas,  during  that  period  of  time  he  has 
ever  labored  earnestly  and  conscientiously  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  educational  interests  in  Kern 
County,  lifting  our  schools  from  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition to  a  plane  where  they  compare  favorablv 
wirh  the  best  in  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  ever  shown  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  teacher,  and  by  his  untiring  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  there  has  been  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth  in  the  schools  of  the  couuty  both  in  the 
standard  and  excellence  of  the  teachers  employed 
and  the  course  of  study  pursued-  and 

Whereas,  it  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  and  in- 
fluence that  the  Kern  County  High  Sohool  was 
created  and  under  his  personal  supervision  that 
the  building  was  constructed  and  equipped  ■  and 

Whereas,  he  was  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of 
organizing  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers' 
Association,  and  m  recognition  of  his  services  was 
made  the  first  president  thereof,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Kern  Countv 
in  institute  assembled,  deem  it  most  fitting  on  this 
occasion,  to  express  publicly  our  heartiest  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  that  he  has  rendered  us  in 
the  capacity  of  county  superintendent,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  labors  of  the  past  twelve  years  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people  of  Kern  County  that  are  interested 
n  affairs  educational. " 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Lyceum  School  of  the  .  .  . 

Dramatic  Arts, 
Oratory  and  Acting 

Complete   course   of  Study,    Graduation 

and  Diploma.    Private  and  class 

instruction. 


A  short  course  in  elocution  and  Physical 

Culture      designed     especially     tor 

Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

26  O'Farrel  St.  -  San  Francisco. 
French  =  German  =   Spanish 

LATIN     -     GREEK 

BEST  CONVERSATIONAL   METHODS 

NATIVE  TEACHERS 

Send  for  a  Circular    LALCHER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 
Boom  103  Flood  Bldg.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood  Building,  S.   F- 

Duringr  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


Irving  Institute 

Irving  Institute,  located  at  No.  2126  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  of  Buchanan,  Eev.  E.  B. 
Church,  Principal,  ia  one  of  the  moat  favorably 
known  achoola  on  our  coaet.  It  is  accredited 
by  the  TJniver8ity  of  California  and  Stanford 
University,  and  is  also  a  thoro  finishing  school 
for  young  ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  col- 
lege, giving  full  courses  in  literature,  history, 
music  and  art  under  experienced  and  skillful 
specialists.  Elocution  and  physical  culture 
hold  an  important  place  and  combine  grace- 
fully with  the  intellectual  training  for  which 
this  school  ia  noted.  In  its  twenty-second 
year  it  haa  moved  into  the  commodious  and 
elegant  building  depicted  above,  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  residence  portion  of  San  Francisco. 
The  boarding  department  accommodates  thirty 
young  ladies,  giving  them  every  home  comfort. 
There  is  also  a  primary  department  for  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  school's  carriage  will  call 
when  requested.  Next  session  will  begin 
August  1st. 

How  to  Make  Money  for  Your  School- 

H.  G.  Squier,  266  South  Seventh  street,  San  Jose,  has 
secured  the  right  of  the  production  of  the  ''Brownies  iu 
Fairyland"  on  this  Coast.  Schools  or  churches  wishing 
to  make  money  should  correspond  with  Mr.  Squier.  He 
cleared  $1500  in  two  performances  in  Sau  Jose. 


Pacific  Grove  Summer  School 


FACULTY, 

Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Language  and  Philology 

in  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
William  Augustus  Merkill,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  Universily  of  California. 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  I, eland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English    in    the    Uni- 
versity of  California. 
Chahles  Elwood  Cox,  a.  M. 

Assistant    Professor  of    Mathematics    in  the 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Louis  Theodore  Hengstler.  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Hastings  College  of 

Law  of  the  University  of  California. 
Oliver  Martin  Johnston,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  in 

the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Karl  G.  Rendtorff,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professr  r  of  German  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Richard  Wellington  Husband,  A.  M. 

.Reader  in  Greek  in  the  Universityof  California, 

and  Professor  of  Classics  in  Mills  College. 

PACIFIC  GKOVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL- 

PURPOSE.  Some  aims  of  the  school  are : 
(1)  To  bring  the  schools  and  colleges  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another;  (2)  To  give  teachers  on  the 
Coast  the  same  opportunities  for  personal  advance- 
ment that  Eastern  teachers  find  in  the  summer 
schools  of  Clark,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Universities; 
(3)  To  give  preparatory  courses  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  University  examinations;  and  (1)  To 
provide  courses  for  University  students  and  others 
who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work,  the  equivalent 
of  University  instruction. 

PLACE.  Pacific  Grove  is  a  pretty  village  among 
the  pines  on  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay.  This 
combination  of  sea  and  pines  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture,gives  the  air  that  healthful  tone  so  favorable 
to  the  student.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  summer 
study.  The  bay  furnishes  excellent  salmon  fishing 
and  surf  bathing  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove 
has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  students  pur- 
suing summer  work  in  the  biological  sciences. 

DATES.  The  full  courses  of  eight  weeks  begin 
June  19th  and  close  August  nth.  In  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible, 
shorter  courses  will  be  given,  lasting  six  and  four 
weeks  respectively;  and  thes*:  will  begin  July  3rd. 
The  shorter  courses  will  be  specifically  noted  below. 

RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES  are  uniform- 
ly one  hour  in  length.  Classes  are  small,  so  that 
each  student  receives  almost  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  private  instruction.  Students  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  only( 
and  these  are  so  scheduled  as  to  come,  for  the  mos 
part,  during  the  morning  hours. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  such  courses  as  may  suit  their 
needs.  Some  of  the  courses  require  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  school  is  provided 
with  large  and  well-lighted  rooms;  reference  books 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  work  are  fur- 
nished, making  it  in  every  way  a  well-equipped 
summer  school  of  University  grade. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES.  The  fee  for  courses 
lasting  four  weeks  is $12;  six  weeks,  $16;  and  eight 
weeks,  $20.  All  fees  are  payable  on  entrance  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Board  and  room  can  be 
obtained  in  the  various  boarding-houses  at  prices 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  Excellent  ac- 
commodations can  also  be  obtained  at  the  large  Hotel 
El  Carmelo.  Families,  clubs  and  parties  can  find 
cheap  and  comfortable  accommodations  in  tents 
and  summer  cottages  which  are  fitted  up  for 
housekeeping.  A  railroad  rate  is  given  of  one  and 
a  third  fare  for  students  in  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer school. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES.  Those  at- 
tending the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School  may 
obtain  reduced  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem by  complying  with  the  following  conditi  ons: 
When  purchasing  a  ticket  for  Pacific  Grove,  for 
which  full  fare  must  be  paid,  a  certificate  is  re- 
sented to  the  ticket  agent,  who  will  receipt  it. 
When  this  certificate  is  again  signed  by  one  of  the 
Directors  rf  the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School, 
showing  attendance,  the  railroad  agent  at  Pacific 
Grove  will  sell  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  rate. 
The  blank  certificates  may  be  had  on  application 
to  R.  L.  Sandwick, Pacific  Grove;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Merrill,  Berkeley;  or  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Cox,  Stanford 
University.  These  blanks  should  by  all  means  be 
obtained,  but  if  any  one  should  fail  to  secure  one, 
he  should  take  a  receipt  from  the  railroad  ticket 
agent  for  the  full  fare  paid. 

Address  all  communications  to  R.  L-  Sandwick, 
Local  Secretary,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal . 
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Senator  Smith  of  Bakersfield  will  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

J.  W.  Graham  held  the  Kings  County  Institute 
Dec.  18-21.  Dr.  Hall,  Miss  Ball  and  Prof.  Wilson 
were  the  instructors. 

J.  B.  Sanford  of  Mendocino  County,  is  now 
serving  his  third  term  in  the  Legislature.  He  is  a 
successful  school  teacher,  legislator  and  newspa- 
per man. 

Kern  County  held  its  institute  Dec.  18-21.  The 
instructors  were  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Miss  Helen 
McGilyary,  Prof.Q.L.  Dale,  T.  H.  Kirk  and  Harr 
Wagner. 

S.  A.  Crookshanks,  W.  C.  Doub  and  Geo,  S. 
Ramsay,  the  new  men  elected  to  office  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  were  attentive  listeners  at  the 
Fresno  meeting. 

The  five  handsomest  men  at  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Association  were  E.  F.  Goodyear,  of  the 
Macmillan  Company,  Caspar  W.  Hodgson  of  the 
Heath  Co,  Mr.  Smitb  ot'Ginn  &  Co.,  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  Educational  Pub.  Co.  Modesty  forbids  me  to 
mention  the  other  one. 

The  new  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco 
has  taken  effective  measures  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
penses of  the  department  without  much  regard  to 
the  teachers  who  have  not  been  paid.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  the  employes  of 
the  city  will  both  be  protected  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 
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JOB  WOOD,   JR. 
[Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 

Mr.  Wood  is  well  known  to  the  educators  of  this  Coast. 
Be  has  served  tlie  people  of  Monterey  County  faith- 
fully for  twelve  years  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  is  agressive  and  progressive,  and  he 
will  make  a  strong,  vigorous  assistant  in  the 
Superintendent's  office.  A  good  story  is  told  of 
Mr.  Wood  which  illustrates  his  character.  In 
1892  when  the  Biennial  Convention  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Sup't.  Wood  had  some  laivs  that 
he  desired  to  have  approved.  Sup't  Anderson  had 
a  program  which  he  desired  to  put  thru.  After 
repeated  attempts  to  get  the  attention  of  Sup't. 
Anderson,  who  was  in  the  chair,  Job  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, but  tlie  Chairman's  reception  was  a  sur- 
prise. It  vxis  like  this:  "Sit  down,  Mr.  Wood, 
sit  down.  You  are  enough  to  try  the  patience  oj 
Job."    And  Job- Jr.  urns  tried  himself . 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  tbat  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  thru  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  arti- 
cles should  never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions 
from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage  they 
do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  possibly  derive 
from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  0.,  contains  no  mer- 
cury, and  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonials 
free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

The  Wilson  Co.  of  San  JoBe,  California, 
are  introducing  tlie  Individual  Book  Rest  in 
the  schools  and  homes  on  this  coast.  The 
editor  haB  examined  the  Book  Rest  and  be- 
lieves that  it  is  an  excellent  device,  and  no 
child  should  study  without  one.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  for  reading  or  study.  A  complete 
statement  in  reference  to  it  is  made  in  the 
advertisement  on  the  cover  page  of  this  iSBue 
of  the  Journal. 

Beautiful    ~1  flu         i^i 

T  a  T^T'R*  G2  if  you  desire  a  transparent,  clear 
-I-i-".J-/A.E*0  and  fresh  complexion  use  DR, 
BOURDON'S  AKSENJC  COMPLEXION  W A  - 
FEES.  In  the  direction  for  which  they  are  intended 
their  effect  is  simply  magical,  possessing  the  wizard's 
touch  in  producing  and  preserving  a  beautiful  trans- 
parency and  pellucid  clearness  of  complexion ,  shapely 
contour  of  form,  brilliant  eyes,  soft  and  smooth  skin, 
where  by  nature  the  reverse  exists.  Even  the  coarsest 
and  most  repulsive  skin,  marred  by  freckles,  moth, 
blackheads,  pimples  and  vulgar  redness,  yellow  and 
muddy  skin  are  permanently  removed  and  a  deliciously 
clear  and  refined  complexion  assured.  Ladies  you  can 
be  beautiful  no  matter  who  you  are  or  what  your  dis- 
figurements may  be;  you  can  make  yourself  as  hand- 
some as  any  lady  in  thelaud  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Bom- 
don's  French  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  Used 
by  men,  the  results  are  equally  favorable.  PRICE,  small 
box  50c'  large  box  ,$1;  or  special  order  of  six  large  boxes, 
$5.  Sent  to  any  address  under  plain  wrapper  on  receipt 
ot  the  above  amount.    Send  for  Circulars. 

THF  PARISIAN  DRUG  CO, 

131   Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


^ITTT^    A        MaPot  Cuba,  S4xl6incb.es  hand- 
lli     %J    11       somely  printed  in  colors  show 
III     i      M    LX       '"g  i"ieleifabirds-eye-view 
\J  \J    I  /  LJ      a"d  £ivinS    authentic  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  the  resources 
and  value  of  this  important  island 
will    be  sent  post  paid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ten  two  cent  stamps. 
Standard    School    Furnishing   Co.,    45    and    47 
Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 

Money  to  Lend 

Large  Sums  Available 

For  investment- on  mortgage  of  Real  Estate 
(City  and  Country)  at  exceptionally  low  rates 
of  interest  for  a  fixed  term  or  redeemable  by 
installments. 

Existing  mortgages  paid  off. 

Special  Terms  Quoted 

For  Loans  on  Life  Policies,  Interests  Under 
Wills,  and  Second  or  Third  Mortgages. 

Adeps"n°gns  assistance  to  purchase 

Farms, Orchards,  Hotels,  Business,  etc., 
should  apply  to  us.  Promissory  Notes' 
Discounted,  and  all  Financial  Business 
Transacted. 


If  your  bank  refuses  you  an  overdraft,  or  cred- 
itors are  pressing,  call  or  write  to  our  address. 

If  you  have  property  or  business  for  sale,  send 
us  particulars. 

R.  GOULD  &  00.. 

131  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco. 


"PICTURESQUE" 

TABLETS 

Hd  PAPETERIES 

e   «   « 

THE  COVERS  used  on 
both  TABLETS  and  PA- 
PETERIES are  copies  of 
famous  salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berlin,  Two  are 
here  illustrated. 


PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are  included— 
linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps,  parchments,  crepes 
&c.  .  ' 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

PRICES;  Tablets-Corn; 
mercial  note,  20c;  packet, 
30c;  letter,  40c. 

PAPETERIES—  Octavo, 
30c;    commercial  35c    One 
quire    paper    and     twenty- 
four  envelopes. 
Please  meDtion  this  paper 

«    «    « 


JKme :  Stationery 
and :  Paper :  go. 


Office  and  Factory:  Salesroom:  309  Broadway, 

North  Sixth  St.  &  Wythe        (Room  708)  Cor.  Duaue  St., 
Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK. 


Tlje 
W w  Qallery. 


Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hand*  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Uastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Phutographic  Associatious. — 
Emmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  iu  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  home.— The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  tbe  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— S.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best    appliances  that  money  can  secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  IVasp. 

write,  for 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 

Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street        -  Sari  Francisco 


ASTHA-MANNA 

A  Constitutional  Cure  for 

ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS 

Write  or  call 

S.  B.  FORCE, 

120  Sutter  St ,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FISK. 


BOVJ^TON  &  ESTEHliV, 

=  Managers 

TEACHERS' 
AGENCIE8 

420  PARROTT   BUILDING,  San  Francisco 
525  STIMSON  BLOCK,  Los  Angeles 

Correspondence  solicited  with  Teachers  and  School  Officials.  The  Fisk  Agency  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  United  States.  Over  12,000  teachers  placed.  It  has  offices  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chioago,  Toronto,  Washington,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  as  well  known  for  wise  recommendation  of  teachers  as  for  its  large 
business.     Send  for  Manual,  free. 


Colored  Pictures  Free    Little  Prices  for  Books 


Beautiful  pictures  of  birds,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  in 
color-photography,  are  given  free  each  month,  with 

THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,  $1.00  a  Tear. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,   -  -  $1.00  a  Year. 

No  other  educational  paper  ever  made  such  an  offer. 
The  pictures  atone  are  worth  far  more  than  th*  sub- 
scription price.    Write  for  descriptions. 

E-  L-  KELLOGG  &  CO-,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


The  most  practical  teachers*  aids  published  are  on 
our  list  at  prices  from  io  cents  each,  and  upward. 
Blackboard  stencils,  recitation  and  dialogue  books, 
method  books  on  all  subjects,  the  best  books  on  peda- 
gogy— in  fact,  everything'  for  the  teacher.  Try  us. 
Larga  catalog  free.  Also  five  Teachers'  Libraries, 
sold  on  installments.    Own  one  of  these. 
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ATTENTION  TEACHERS  ! 


«^^^^_> 


Old  Age  is  coming  on  !  Secure  a 
COMPETENCY  for  your  old  age  by 
investing  a  portion  of  your  present 
earnings  in  a  .  .  .  . 


NEW    PENSION     POLICY- 

Bonds  Trust  Fund  Securities  Annuities  Life  Assur- 

ance-EQUITHBLE  LIFE  OF  N.  Y. 

Special   Propositions  for  If  You  want  to  MAKE,   SAVE  or  INVEST 

Money,  write  to         A.  M.  SHIELDS,  Mgr. 

7  Crocker  Building,  S.  F. 


Teachers 


School,  Church  and  Public  Entertainment 

"THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND" 


The  most  successful  Children's  Cantata  ever  presented  in  America,  introducing  all  of  Palmer  Cox's  famous 
Brownie  characters.  Music  by  Malcolm  Douglas.  All  rights  covered  by  copyright.  $1500  cleared  in  two  productions 
at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  terms  of  production,  etc.,  address 

H.    G.   SQUIER,   Sole  Lessee  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

266  South  7th  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Santa  re 
Route 


The  fastest 
Regular 

Train 

Ever  Run 

Across   the 

Continent. 


California  Limited 

via  Santa  Fe  Route 

\ Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  5  p.  m.  every  SUNDAY 
TUESDAY,    FRIDAY. 
Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  a.  m.  the  following  Thursday,  Satur- 
day and   Tuesday — Arriving   in   New   York  at   1:30  p.  m. 
Friday,  Sunday  and    Wednesday. 

The  California  Limited  is  made  up  of  the  highest  class  of  equipment, 
is  lighted  by  Electricity  and  carries  Composite  and  Observation  Cars  with 
every  accommodation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Dining  Car  gives  unequaled  Service. 

This  splendid  train  is  for  first-class  travel  only,  but  there  is  no  extra, 
charge  beyond  the  regular  ticket  and  sleeping  car  rate. 

Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago  and  the  East, 
going  on  fast  time. 


Harvey's   Dining  Rooms  and    Lunch    Counters 

Offer  Good  Food  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  ONLY  COMFORTABLE  WAY  TO  TRAVEL  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

Ticket  offices  628  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  and  1118  Broadway  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l  Agt.,  Passenger  Dept.,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Gen '1  Passenger  Agt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Prof.  Edward  H.  Griggs  when  last  heard  fro  m 
was  in  Italy. 

The  following  familiar  faces  were  not  seen  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  meeting:  Ex-Pres.  Linscott,  vice-pres. 
Mrs.  Mary  Prag,  J.  P.  Garlick,  S.  T.  Black,  E.  W. 
Davis,  Job  Wood  Jr..  Madisi  n  Babcock,  J.  P 
Greeley,  Prof,  "riggs  and  Prof.  Barnes. 

Cecil  W.  Mark,  vice-principal  of  the  Everet- 
Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  by  Supt 
Webster,  deputy  superintendent.  He  will  reaeive 
a  salary  of  $3000  a  year.  Mr.  Mark  was  active  in 
the  New  Charter  movement,  and  has  been  an  eflS- 
cient  worker  iD  the  interests  of  the  California  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

The  following  superintendents  were  present  at 
the  Santa  Rosa  meeting:  Margaret  I.  Poore  of 
Shasta;  Miss  Laugenour  of  Colusa;  Minnie  Coulter 
of  Sonoma;  J.  A.  Imrie  of  Napa;  A.  M.  Phalin  of 
Contra  Costa;  B.  F.  Howard  of  Sacramento;  L.J. 
Chipman  of  Santa  Clara;  Robert  Furlong  of 
Marin;  O.  W.  Grove  of  Merced  and  Geo.  S.  Ratusay 
of  1'resno. 

Miss  A.  C.  Spafford,  who  was  elected  Supt.  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  on  the  Fusion  ticket,  was 
married  before  taking  the  office,  to  Victor  H. 
Woods,  who  was  elected  Surveyor  on  the  opposi- 
tion ticket.  Garfield  said,  "The  sweetest  flowers 
are  those  that  growoverthe  garden  wall  of  politics." 
In  this  case,  what  would  he  have  said  when  it  was 
a  whole  bridal  wreath  of  flowers  ? 

The  following  teachers  of  Kern  County  were 
married  during  the  past  year:  Eva  G.  Colton,  Hen- 
riette  leavers,  Cecelia  Burr,  Celia  Titus;  Fannie 
Frees,  Clyde  Dunlap,  Hattie  Yoakum,  Ella  Ripley. 
If  any  county  in  the  State  of  the  size  of  Kern  can 
beat  this  record,  the  iouunal  would  like  to  hear 
from  it. 

Literary  Notes. 

The    Art  Amateur    for  January  is  one  of  the  richest 
numbers  yet  issued.    It  contains  departments   for  the 
gallery  and  studio;  the  house;  the  ceramic  decorator, 
and  working  designs.    J.    W.  Van  Oost,  publisher,    23 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

January  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  a  delightful 
article  by  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan  on  "True  Tales  of 
Birds  and  Beasts." 

The  Forum  for  January,  edited  by  J.  M.  Rice,  contains 
an  important  article  on  '*  San  Francisco's  Struggle  for 
Good  Government,"  by  Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackman. 

The  Beginner's  Reader  by  Florence  Bass,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  publishers.  Price  75  cents.  This  is  a  very  attract 
ive  and  excellent  little  book  for  beginners.  The  author 
has  made  use  of  what  is  best  and  most  helpful  in  the 
word,  sentence  and  phonic  method. 

The  December  number  oi  Review  of  Reviews  contains 
an  interesting  article  on  Colonel  Waring's  Life  and 
Work,  by  Albert  Shaw. 


Hotel  Ifangham 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 


rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2.50   per   day 
EUROPEAN,    $100    and    $1.50   per  day 


-STEHJfl    HEHTED- 


C0R.   ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,   CAL. 


1015  Market  St. 
San  Francieo* 


NEW  ARLINGTON 

Quiet  Home  for  Teachers.  All  Market  Street  cars  pass 
the  door.  Elevator,  electric  bells  and  all  latest  improve- 
ments. Rooms  by  the  day,  50c  toil;  by  the  week,  S2.60 
toJ7.  MRS.  J.  H,  BABBITT,  Proprietor.  Telephone 
Folsom  HI, 
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C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

334  Post  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture,  and  Supplies,  Blackboards 
Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Flags,  Etc, 
Useful  Holiday  Gifts 


At  Lowest  Prices 


Individual  childrens'  desks  and  chairs. 
Toy    black   boards,  all  sizes. 

Also  at 

North  West  School  Furniture  Co., 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

-^ "  ~  *~ 

Notbing  is  more  appropriate  than  a  fine 

WATCH  and'CHAIN 
DIAMONDS 
or  other  JEWELS. 


I 

I 

i 
% 

I 
I 
I 

I 


8  SOLID 

% 

I  SILYER- 

I  WARE^ 

I 


§  CLOCKS  of  all 
I  De&criptions  .  . 


An  elegant  assortment  of  HIGH  fe 
GRADE  GOODS  always  on  hand  'p 
at  the  lowest  prices.  'fa 


AND 

SILVER 
NOVELTIES 

In  largs  varieties. 


I 


^^Fine  Watch  and. 
Jev/elry  repairing 
a  specialty. 

Rudolph    Barth 

Successor  to  Barrett  &  Sherwood, 

141  Post  Street,  near  Grant  Ave. 


FOR  A  DELIGHTFUL 

.  .  .  SHORT  SEA   TRIP  .  .  . 

TAKE  THE  STEAMSHIPS  OF 

IHE  OREGON  RAILROAD  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

FOR    PORTLAND 

48  hours  at  sea.  Daylight  ride  up  the  Columbia  River.  Connections  at  Portland  with  Com- 
pany's rail  lines  for  Walla  Walla,  Spokane,  Butte,  Helena,  Boise  and  all  points  in  Oregon  , 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  the  Ea9t.     Inquire  of 

E.SC.  WARD,  General  Agent, 

630  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


the  maiden  and  the  Blue  Bird 


"Pretty  little  blue-bird, 

Won't  you  tell  me  true, 
Why  you  wear  a  brown  vest 
With  your  suit  of  blue?  " 

"  O,  little  maiden,  truly, 
While  flying  very  low, 
I  brushed  against  the  brown  earth 
Long  and  long  ago." 

"  And  once  my  little  maiden, 
While  flying  very  high 
My  back  and  wings  went  brushing 
Against  the  summer  sky." 

Saucy  little  blue-bird, 

Singing  off  he  flew. 
With  his  pretty  brown  vest 

And  his  suit  of  blue. 

— Carre  Shaw  Rice. 


PATRICK  &  CO 

r  RUBBER  STAMPS  • 

STENCILS,  SEAUS,  BRANDS,  ETC. 
3|801LIFORNIA$T-,SAN  FRANCISC0- 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Fairanfl  &  Yotey 
Cflapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  v6teBflrgan  Co. 

Detroit,  MWHgan, 

or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


RESTORES 
& WANING 
•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  ot 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  from  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  HomoBopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Horn  ceopathic|Pb  arm  acy) 
W.  W.  STOCKER,  ngr. 
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(Nearly  Ready.) 


BLANKETS 


College  Requirements  in  English 

"For  Careful  Study"-for  1900,  1901,  I902. 

Cloth  Crown  8vo.  666  Pages  -  -  $1.00,  net. 

IN    ONE    VOLUME 


Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.    (No.  103.) 

!    Milton's  Paradise  lost— Books  I. —III.    (No. 94.) 

Milton's  L' Allegro,    II  Penseroso,  and  Other  Poems.    (No.  72.) 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth.    (No.  106.) 

Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison.    (No.  104.) 

Burke's  On  Concilation  with  the  Colonies.    No.  100. ) 

Each  of  the  above  is  also  a  single  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  and 
can  be  obtained  in  pacer  covers  at  15  cents.  Also  in  cloth.  Nos.  103,  106,  104,  and  100  at  25 
cents  each;  Nos.  94  and  72  in  one  volume  at  40  cents. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

4  Park  St.  Boston.         n  East  17th  St.,  New  York.        378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


We 
Rent 
Type- 
writers 

All  makes 


Agents;     SMITH    PREMIER 

S.  F.  Public  Schools Use  69  SMITR  PREMIERS 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

Heald'a  Business  College 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  (Main  Office) 

S.  F.  "Call"  (Editorial  Rooms). 

Oakland  Public  Schools 

Cogswell  Polytechnic  School 

Miller-Merrill  College 

S.  F.  Business  College 

Smiths'  Cash  Store ,. 

California  Wine  Association 

Miller,  Sloss  &  Scott 

Emporium  Company 

Gunnison,  Booth  &  Bartnett ; 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


34 
25 
18 
16 
15 
11 
10 
10 
10 


Art  Catalog 
No   Charge  .  . 


L  &  M.  ALEXANDER  &  CO. 


110  riONTGOMERY  ST., 
San  Francisco 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  heavy.  ALL-WOOL 
MCrARySJ?I'I-E  CALIFORNIA  BLANKETS  now 
offered  below  Mill-prices,  as  they  were  bought  be- 
™?  the  "se  in  wool.  We  name  only  a  few 
^-Mention  this  paper  and  we'll  pay  freight  on 
purchases  over  $10  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


COLOR. 

Mottled 

Navy, 

Scarlet, 


Gray, 


weight. 

9  pounds, 

9 
10 
14 

5 
16 

7 

10 

cotton, 


SIZE.  CUT  PRICE. 

62x80 J  u.oo 

72x90 :....    9.00 

72x86 10.00 

72x96 14.00 

60x82 , 3.00 

80x94 1S.00 

66x84 6.00 

72x84 8.60 

52x80...: 60 

62x78 l'oo 

Prices  are  by  the  pair.    Send  for  list  of  1000  blankets 
at  cut  rate  prices. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

25-27  Market  St ,  S,F- 


■ 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

School  Books,    Library  Books,  * 
Stationery  and  Supplies. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Ginn  &  Co,, 
O.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co.', 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  'Bacon,  Williams  & 
'Rogers,  and  others.     Send   for   Catalog. 

3!9-325   SansomeSt.     -     San  Francisco 

School  ?£/*»]£*  Music 


ISfflg 


rierry  Melodies,  64  pp.,  15  cts.;  Silvery  Notes, 
64  pp.,  15  cts.;  rierry  Songs,  118  pp., 30  cts.; 
Primary  and  Calisthenic  Songs,  100  pp.,  50 
cts.;  Golden  Glees  (Just  Out)  173  pp.,  35  cts. 
These  Books  Delight  Pupils  Wonderfully!  ' 
Other  Publications.    Something  to  Speak, 

32  pp.,  10  cts. 
Columbian   School  Report   Cards,  $1.00  per 
hundred.    Send  money  with  order. 

Address:  S.  C.  HANSON  &  CO., 
vVilliamsport,       «...        |nd. 


Do  You  Need  a 


SCHOOL  REGISTER  ? 

BUY  OUR  NEW  ND   IMPROVED   ONE 

Containing  a  register  of  attendance,  deportment 
and  scholarship  of  pupils,  etc.  Size  8Uxl0V£.  Bound  in 
Board  Cover.     Price  60  cents,  postpaid. 

Whitaker  &,  Ray  Co., 

TPAfHPDQ'^e  Mail  Free  Our 
1  CAVl  IC1IVO,  !oo  page  Catalogue 
of  Teachers'  School  Supplies,  Frosted, 
Fringed,  Mounted,  Cut  Out,  Embossed 
Chromo  Reward  and  Souvenir  Cards, 
Books,  Booklets,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and. 
Supplies  for  Entertainments,  Honor, 
Merit,  Perfect,  Prize,  Reading-,  Draw- 
ing, Alphabet,  Number  Cards,  School 
Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA. 


DO    YOU  USE  PENS  ?  ? 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED    THE 

CONSTITUTION 

They  are  the  fiuest  line  of  school  pens  made 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 


Coast 

Agents 


TABLE/    AND    RHTHES 

(FIRST  READER  GRADE) 
Mailing  Price,  Cloth,  30c;  Boards,  25c. 

LARGE   TTPE.  SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Classics  which  will  cultivate  the  ear  for  the  music  of 
rse  and  will  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 
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A  Reader  that  Vitalizes  the  Study  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man. 

just  issued:    Carpenter's  florth  America 

By  FRANK  Q.  CARPENTER,  -  60  cents. 

An  aid  to  Geography,  a  reader  and  a  delightful  book  of  travels  all  in  one.  The  work  or  a  well-known  traveler  and  critical  observer  of 
man  and  his  pursuits,  his  surroundings  and  national  life.  The  work  of  an  educator,  always  in  sympathy  with  the  child  mind  and  charm- 
ingly simple  in  style.     Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  original  photographs. 

Barnes'  National  Vertical  Penmanship. 


Sensible  copieB;  rational  instruction.     A  system  which  teaches  the  essentials  of  good  writing, 
drawings  which  may  be  copied,  and  which  make  the  exercises  attractive. 


Rapidity,  Legibility,  Beauty.    Dainty 


NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

By    JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.,    and   RUSSELL  HINMAN,   author  of 
the  Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY $  .60 

NATURAL  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY 1.25 

Man  in  relation  to  his  surroundings.  A  humanistic  study  of  geography.  The 
greatest  success  in  geographical  texts  ever  published.  Adapted  by  most  of  the 
principal  cities.    Received  everywhere  with  marked  approbation. 


NATURAL  MUSIC  SERIES. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  MUSIC— Book  I,  price  36  cents.  Book  II,  (will  soon  be 
issued). 

A  two-book  course  designed  for  ungraded  schools  or  for  schools  wherein 
special  attention  connot  be  given  to  this  study. 

From  beautiful  melodies  to  an  zindey standing  of  their  technical  parts,  iestheti- 
cal;  practical. 


An  Education  in  the  Best  Literature. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BEST  ART. 

Baldwin's  Readers.    Practical  and  Edifying.    The  Most  Superior  of  their  Kind  Ever  Published. 


McMASTBR'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES S1.00 

GUERBKR'S  STORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 60 

UNIFORM  WITH  THIS  WORK  : 

Story  of  the  Greeks,  60c;  Story  of  the  Romans,  60c;  Story  of  the  Chosen 

People, 60c. 
TODD'S  NEW  ASTRONOMY 1.30 


RICE'S  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK: 
Part  I.    15  cents. 
Part  II.   20  cents. 
They  teach  children  to  spell  by  a  sensible  method.    No  unnecessary  words 
presented  and  all  necessary  words  given  in  a  thoro  and  interesting  way. 
OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY: 

Primary 8  .30 

Intermediate j.      .5n 

Advanced 80 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland     Ore. 
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49" Write  for  Samples  and  Price*. 


THE.  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro 
cess,  etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $16.    Established  1864.     Open  all 
year. 
'ft^.Sendfor  Catalog. 

IJAJJ.'LTl 

Fkaucis  M.  Wright,  Patent  Attorney,  late  .Ex- 
aminer U.  S.  Patent  Office,  723  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  OaL 
Boot  on  Patents  mailed  free. 


WHAT  HOLDS  THE  BOOK? 


EXPLANATION  !  1 

It  is  an  'Individual  Book  Rest."  You  can  read 
sitting  erect,  or  in  a  reclining  posture,  or  with  the 
"Rest"  fastened  to   a  table,  with  arms  wholly  re- 


lieved of  the  book's  weight  and  always  with  the 
same  at  correct  focus.  Extremely  simple  and  ad- 
suitable  to  suit  any  eyes  instantly. 

Hands  are  relieved  of  book  and  left  free  to  write 
notes,  or  consult  books  of  reference.  Physicians 
endorse  it,  for  reading  is  made  easier,  especially  for 
those  with  impaired  vision,  and  prevents  the  neces- 
sity of  the  early  use  of  glasses  in  children. 

Prevents  weak  eyes,  Headaches,  Sunken  Chests, 
Curvature  of  the  Spine,  and  nervousness  arising 
from  muscular  tension  and  strain  in  supporting  the 
book's  weight,  to  keep  it  at  the  correct  focal  dis- 
tance. No  child  should  study  without  one,  and 
adults  should  protect  their  eyes  from  farther  in- 
jury. 

Of  greater  importance  than  eye-glasses  as  they 
prevent  the  injury  that  glasses  are  only  to  relieve. 
Very  strong,  ornamental,  and  highly  finished  and 
last  life  time. 

PRICE  extremely  low — every  person  in  the  land 
can  own  one.  Agents  and  dealers  wanted.  Send 
for  free  Catalog. 

THE  WII£ON  CO. 

San  Jose  Cal. 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 
California,  is  the  leading-  Commercial  Collegewest  of  Chicago 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  MechanicaUDrawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
„,  ,  ,  .  „„_     Branches   and   everything    certaining   to   a  business  education. 

Thoroughly  eo^ipped  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINESR- 
i-1  i  f  •,•♦•  ™  '  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  I  wenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time,  bixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroug-hly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 


THE  NAME  IS  SUFFICIENT 
l^^JfDJiOJJ)yER]ISEMm 
90,000  IN  USE 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON, 

Sole  Agents 

CURTflZ   BU1LDINQ 
16,  18,  20, 

O'FARRELL  ST, 
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NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 

LOS    ANGELES,   CAL,  JULY    11-14,   1899. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Millersville,  pa.  ----------  -  President 

JAMES  M.  GREENWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  -  First  Vice-President 

I.  C.  McNEILL,  West  Superior,  Wis.        -----------         Treasurer 

ALBERT  G.  LANE,  Chicago,  111.      -  -  Chairman  of  Trustees 

WM.  T.  HARRIS  -  -•   '        r  -----  ■')      '.-.--  Washington,  D.  C. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD,  Winona,  Minn.  -----------    Secretary 


The  Marvelous  Record  of  the  N.  E.  K 


Record  of  Membership  in  trie  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  for  each  year  from 
1 888-9S,  inclusive,  Excepting  for  1893,  when  no  regular  meeting  was  held.  Heavier  numbers  show  membership 
from  the  state  in  which  the  meeting  for  the  year  was  held. 

San  Francisco,  1888,  7,216;  Nashville,  1889,  1,984;  St.  Paul,  1890,  5,474;  Toronto,  1891,  5,778,"  Saratoga 
1892,  3,360;  Ashbury  Park,  1894,  5,915;  Denver,  1895,  11,297;  Buffalo,  .896,  9,072;  Millwaukee,  1897,  7,111, 
Washington,  1898,  10,653;  Los  Angeles,  1899,  estimated  15,000. 

Why  should  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  be  larger  than  any  other  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  N  E-  A.? 

1st.  Because  Los  Angeles  has  the  most  attractive  surroundings  of  any  place  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  the  charm  of  history  and  of  romance.  Its  days  of  calm,  its  nights  of  balm,  and  its  dreamy  midnight 
moons,  color  the  landscape  with  the  unwritten  songs  of  the  poets. 

2nd.  5,000  loyal  progressive  teachers  of  California  will  attend.  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada 
and  Arizona,  and  the  East,  will  send  large  delegations. 

3rd.  Superintendent  Foshay  and  his  assistants  will  make  great  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people. 

4th  The  program  now  being  arranged  by  the  executive  committee  promises  to  surpass  in  variety, 
scholarship  and  interest  any  program  ever  issued. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

SUPT.  JAMES  A.  FOSHAY, 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 
Or,  DR.  E.  E.  BROWN, 

State  Director,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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A   uniform  course  01  study  requires  uniform   teaching,  uniform 

children  and  uniform  parents. 

*  * 

A  bill  is  before  the  legislature  to  appropriate  $6000  for  the  reliet  ot 
John  C.  Pelton,  the  pioneer  school  teacher. 

*  * 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  dollars.  A  school  teacher's 
dollar  is  as  large  as  a  cart  wheel — a  gambler's  the  size  of  a  cop- 
per cent. 

A  meagre  financial  support,  with  a  generous  supply  of  teachers, 
and  a  few  incompetents,   is  all  that  is  the  matter  with  the  San 

Francisco  School  Department. 

*  * 

A  larger  tax  levy,  and  a  more  healthy  attendance  in  the  grammar 
grades  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  would  make  a  number  of  the 
reforms  of  the  present  board  unnecessary. 

*  * 

A  number  of  prominent  names  were  left  out  of  the  list  published 
last  month  of  those  who  were  missed  at  the  California  Teachers' 
Association.  Among  the  most  notable  was  the  name  of  Prof.  A. 
B.  Coffey,  of  the  University  of  Washington.  Of  course,  he  is 
always  missed  wherever  there  are  Misses. 

Chicago  Board  of  Education,  in  1898,  voted  an  increase  of  salary 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  1.  A  uniform  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  to 
primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers  was  carried  with  a  hurrah, 
and  the  applause  of  the  people.  In  1899  the  Board  of  Education 
find  thatthetaxis  $i,30o,oooshort.  The  teachers  not  only  fail  to 
receive  the  increase  voted  to  them,  but  suffer  a  loss  of  one- 
twentieth  of  their  old  salaries  beside.  San  Francisco  can  say  to 
Chicago  in  good  Anglo-Saxon,  "  There  are  others." 


Wanted,  copy  of  Western  Journal  of  Education  for  August. 
Will  pay  25  cents.  Address  Western  Journal  of  Education, 
723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  has 
entered  the  field  as  a  platform  lecturer  in  New  York.  It  is 
reported  that  he  will  not  return  to  Stanford. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association 
has  arranged  for  a  permanent  membership,  and  will  classify  it  in 
reference  to  county  position,  school,  or  university.  It  will  be  a 
complete  roster  of  those  who  promote  educational  progress.  No 
progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  have  his  or  her  name  omitted 
from  the  roll  of  permanent  membership  of  the  C.  T.  A. 

#  * 
To  ambitious  teachers — and  a  teacher  is  nothing  without  ambi- 
tion— perhaps  no  better  opportunity  for  advancing  in  the  profes- 
sion is  given  than  that  afforded  by  the  Pacific  Grove  Summer 
School.  The  school  is  unique  in  that  the  two  great  universities 
of  the  Pacific  are  united  in  its  faculty.  This  fact  tends  to  make 
the  school  one  of  wide  interest  and  more  universal  value  to  teach- 
ers preparing  students  for  both  universities.  The  school  is  in  a 
way  an  outgrowth  of  the  Stanford  University  Summer  School. 
Before  the  latter  closed  in  '97,  there  were  about  two  hundred 
students  in  attendance,  so  that  the  school  at  Pacific  Grove  came 
just  in  time  to  fill  the  gap  which  its  discontinuance  made;  and  it 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Charles  E,  Cox  of  Stanford 
more  than  of  any  one  else,  that  the  new  summer  school  was  or- 
ganized. Pacific  Grove  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  teach- 
ers during  vacation  time.  At  this  season  the  place  expands  from 
a  village  of  1500  inhabitants  to  more  than  6000;  and  not  a  few  of 
its  visitors  are  teachers,  bent  upon  securing  fresh  energy,  both 
physical  and  mental,  to  carry  into  the  next  year's  school  room. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  all  directed  along  true  lines  of 
culture — such  work  as  the  two  universities  are  doing.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  gather  in  the  crowd  by  advertising  educational 
nostrums  and  quick  roads  to  success.  The  whole  policy  of  the 
school  is  shaped  by  the  able  men  who  make  up  its  faculty;  and 
all  the  local  control  attempted  is  to  supply  the  use  of  school  prop- 
erty. The  school  started  last  year  under  less  favorable  auspices. 
In  the  first  place,  it  began  too  early,  before  the  schools  were 
closed;  it  was  not  advertised  until  barely  a  month  before  it  began; 
finally,  a  misstatement  regarding  its  management  got  into  the 
daily  papers  and  was  refuted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  school  would  not  be  held.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
the  classes  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  and  before  close  of 
the  first  term  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  summer  school  was 
wanted,  and  would  find  a  welcome  place  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Coast. 
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The  exemption  of  Stanford  University  from  taxation  is  right.  It 
is  also  right  that  every  institution  of  learning  that  is  not  run  for 
profit  should  be  free  from  taxation. 

*  * 

Among  the  notable  people  who  have  already  said  they  were  com- 
ing to  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Professor  in  Columbia  College,  and  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review,  Emerson  E.  White,  author  of  White's  Pedagogy  and 
White's  School  Management,  Lida  McMurry  joint  author  of  a 
number  of  volumes  in  the  McMurry  series  of  books  on  psychology 

and  teaching. 

*  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Pelton  who  devoted  his  life  to  educa- 
tional work,  will  be  rewarded  by  the  State  for  his  services.  The  beg- 
gary that  has  been  his, and  which  promises  to  be  his  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  should  be  put  away.  The  pioneer  should 
have  some  bounty  from  the  rich  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State. 
Let  the  bill  pass,  and  let  the  wants  of  Mr.  Pelton  be  relieved.  His 
condition  is  such  as  to  discourage  the  teacher  of  to  day. 

*  * 

We  have  received  from  London  the  substance  of  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Graham  Wallas,  chairman  of  the  School  Mauagement  Committee 
of  the  London  School  Board,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  speech 
were  written  these  words: 

O/is  of  the  most  striking  reports  of  recent  months.  It  marks  a 
great  reaction  against  the  science  craze — by  a  man  who  has  strongly 
favored  science.     Barnes. 

The  address  is  full  of  thoughtful  suggestions.  First: — The 
statement  that  the  percentage  of  school  attendance  of  children 
between  the  age  of  13  and  14  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years 
from  3.5  to  5.7.  The  following  remarkable  statements  have  in 
them  a  lesson  for  us: 

"It  may  be  still  more  significant  that,  so  far  as  I  have  read, 
no  girl  of  the  working  class  in  England  has  ever  raised  herself  to 
a  position  of  intellectual  eminence — sufficient  care  having  always 
been  taken  that  the  education  of  the  girls  of  the  working  classes 
should  not  be  ''bookish."  Books  enable  a  thoughtful  and  eager 
lad,  who  has  learnt  the  use  ot  tliem,  to  follow  his  own  education 
by  their  means  almost  as  well  at  home  as  at  school.  A  book  is  an 
easier  thing  to  carry  about  than  a  balance  or  a  set  of  test  tubes. 
Nor  is  the  clever  boy  who  is  brought  within  the  influence  of  great 
books  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  being  taught  by  an  equally 
clever  master.  Indeed,  however  able  teacher  or  taught  may  be, 
a  great  book  is  greater  than  either  of  them,  and  they  can  approach 
it  with  equal  humility.  Above  all,  the  literature  of  the  world 
presents  to  a  child  a  variety  of  types  of  human  character  and  hu- 
man thought  which,  when  realized,  may  give  him  motives  for 
effort  more  effective  than  the  most  ingeniously  contrived  means 
by  which  effort  may  be  made  fruitful. " 

"Do  not  let  us  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  the  humanities 
from  popular  education  so  necessary  and  unavoidable  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  struggle  against  it.  We  have  only  to  think 
of  the  example  of  Scotland.  There,  popular  education  was 
founded  by  John  Knox  in  the  impetus  of  that  new  birth  of  learn- 
ing which  in  England  produced  nothing  but  a  scanty  crop  of 
exclusive  grammar  schools.  Popular  education  in  Scotland  never 
had  to  struggle  against  the  social  prejudice  which  made  the  gov- 
erning classes  in  England  feel  it  right  and  natural  that  culture 
should  be  confined  to  themselves  and  their  children.  It  never 
had  to  struggle  against  the  religious  jealousies,  whicn  again  and 
again  have  made  progress  in  England  impossible.  And  what  is 
the  consequence?  The  ideal  of  our  cleverest  boys  and  girls  is  in 
London  almost  always  success  in  dealing  with  the  material  world 
— success  as  craftsmen  or  traders.  The  few  who  enter  our  own 
service  as  teachers  are  almost  the  only  exceptions.  But  the 
laborer's  son  in  a  Scotch  village,  saturated  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood with  the  history  and  literature  of  his  country,  can  dream  of 
becoming  a  minister,  who,  tho  poor  in  the  world's  goods,  may 
take  a  worthy  share  in  a  still  active  growth  of  religious  thought 
— a  philosopher,  who,  thru  intellectual  toil,  may  help  to  relieve 
his  fellow  men  from  bewilderment  and  doubt — a  poet,  who  may 
live  as  Burns  lives  now  in  the  life  of  every  Scottish  home.  And 
yet  the  Scotch  are  not  less  successful  here  in  money-making  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  brought  up  within  reach  of  an  ideal 
not  wholly  utilitarian." 


Sup't.  W.  J.  Meredith  of  Seattle,  has  an  able  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Northwest  Journal  of  Education,  on  "Parents 
and  Teachers,  Partners."  Here  is  one  thought  from  the  address: 
"The  transitory  character  of  our  western  people,  parents  and 
teachers,  produces  frequent  change  of  instructors;  our  present 
plan  of  promotion  in  graded  schools  by  which  the  child  is  passed 
along  from  one  teacher  to  another  in  rapid  succession  as  a  piece 
of  work  is  handled  in  a  factory,  has  the  same  result.  The  la- 
mentable fact  exists  that  the  most  of  our  children  in  the  public 
schools  have  never  been  long  enough  under  any  one  teacher's  in- 
fluence to  derive  from  her  or  him  any  definite  or  stable  ideas  of 
character." 

Henry  Tyrell,  who  is  in  the  editorial  department  of  Leslie's  Maga- 
zine, has  written  a  strong,  virile  poem  on  Lincoln.  It  should  be 
read  in  every  school  house  on  Lincoln  day: 

"  He  was  the  South's  child,  more  than  of  the  North; 

His  soul  was  not  compact  of  rock  and  snow, 

But  such  as  old  Kentucky's  soil  gives  forth, — 

The  splendid  race  of  giants  that  we  know, 

Firm  unto  friend,  and  loyal  unto  foe. 

Such  birthrights  all  environments  forestall, 

Resistlessly  their  tides  of  impulse  flow. 

This  man  who  answered  to  his  country's  call 
Was  full  of  human  faults,  and  nobler  for  them  all." 


The  following  description  of  President  Jordan's  style,  with  the 
anecdote  about  his  New  England  ancestor,  clipped  from  a  Seattle 
paper,  will  be  appreciated: 

"  Dr.  Jordan  has  a  felicitous  manner  ot  quickly  becoming  en- 
rapport  with  his  audience.  His  delivery  is  not  eloquent,  but  the 
terseness  of  his  diction  and  the  quick  originality  and  appositeness 
of  his  words  command  attention  equally  with  eloquence.  There 
were  numerous  features  in  his  address  to  surprise  and  arouse  his 
hearers  in  addition  to  his  special  utterances  in  regard  to  univer- 
sity control.  Occasional  displays  of  droll  humor  provoked  pro- 
longed applause.  Notable  among  these  was  an  allusion  by  the 
speaker  to  his  great  grandfather,  who  had  been  no  friend  of  ed- 
ucation, and  one  of  whose  writings,  "which  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  preserved,"  had  inveigled  against  the  sedition  and 
anarchy  fostered  by  the  little  red  school  house. 

"  I  can  fancy  him  now,"  said  the  speaker,  "peeking  out 
from  a  crack  in  the  pearly  gates — or — looking  up  from  some  cosy 
corner  by  the  fire — " 

"  The  rest  of  the  speaker's  remarks  were  lost  in  a  whirlwind 
of  laughter,  which  grew  and  grew  until  it  reached  the  dimensions 
of  a  cyclone,  with  storm  centre  about  the  generous  good  nature 
and  the  unrestrainable  laugh  of  the  tall  Prof.  Meany,  who  adores 
Dr.  Jordan.  " 


Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  has  started,  a  crusade  for  Art  Pictures  in 
Education  which  seems  to  reach  to  every  county  in  the  State. 
Frank  M.  Lane  asked  Dr.  Brown  at  Fresno  what  kind  of  decora- 
tion he  would  recommend  for  the  school-room  and  Dr.  Brown 
made  the  following  interesting  reply: 

"  Hang  up  the  pictures  which  appeal  to  the  children,"  an- 
swered Dr.  Brown,  "landscapes,  animals,  or  authors.  This  is  an 
age  of  pictures;  everything  is  illustrated.  Have  pictures  that 
are  artistic  as  well  as  patriotic.  In  the  primary  rooms  have  pic- 
tures of  animals,  such  as  sheep,  dogs  and  horses.  Do  not  cover 
the  walls  with  pictures,  but  procure  good  ones — pictures  that  you 
admire  more  and  more  as  you  study  them.  Works  of  art  must 
be  summered  and  wintered — that  is,  must  grow  up  with  us.  We 
must  appreciate  more  and  more  as  we  advance  in  life." 

"Do  you  approve  of  school  mottoes  ?  "  was  another  question 
asked  Professor  Brown.  "Yes,  if  they  are  good  ones,"  replied 
the  speaker.  "I  charge  the  masters  to  choose  the  best,"  is  the 
motto  I  want." 

In  response  to  other  queries  Mr.  Brown  advised  the  teachers 
to  have  flowers  and  plants  in  the  school  room  by  all  means. 

"  Would  you  have  a  flag  in  every  school  also,"  asked  a 
schoolma'am  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Dr.  Brown,  "if  a  good  one  can  be  pro- 
cured. I  don't  think,  however,  that  second-rate  stars  and  stripes 
should  be  encouraged." 
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DEPARTflENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 


CONDUCTED   BY 

OLIVER  P.  JENKINS  and  VERNON  E-  KEELOGG, 

OF  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 


How  to  Make  a  Collection  of  Insects. 


By  Vernon  L.  Kellogg. 

Though  the  nature  study  class  will  find  most  of  its  interest 
and  most  of  its  work  in  observing  the  habits  of  animals  and 
plants,  there  is  a  certain  interest  and  use  in  collecting  and  pre- 
serving specimens,  in  "making  a  collection."  Among  animals 
none  are  more  readily  collected  and  preserved  than  insects.  They 
are  abundant  both  in  species  and  in  individuals;  they 
are  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  under 
all  conditions  of  surroundings.  They  live  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  the  soil,  in  water,  on  and  in  all  kinds  of  plants,  in 
decaying  matter,  in  short,  they  have  adapted  themselves  to 
almost  all  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  at  all  possible  for 
animals  to  live.  Coupled  with  this  abundance  of  individuals  and 
variety  of  habitat,  they  are  readily  collected  and  easily  preserved. 
No  elaborate  collecting  equipment  is  required,  nor  any  expensive 
and  room  filling  cabinets.  Thus  insects  present  themselves  as 
specially  fit  objects  for  the  beginnings  of  a  nature  study  collection. 
Not  only  are  the  full  grown  flying  in'sects  themselves  to  be 
collected,  but  also  their  immature  stages;  the  eggs,  the  cat- 
erpillars and  other  larvse,  the  cocoons  and  chrysalides  and  various 
pupal  forms,  and  finally  their  nests  and  the  various  products  of 
their  handiwork,  all  should  be  collected  and  properly  arranged 
and  displayed  for  reference.  In  the  following  directions  for 
making  and  caring  for,  as  simply  as  possible,  an  insect  collection, 
some  account  of  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  all  these  various 
kinds  of  specimens  is  included. 

Eor  collecting  insects  there  is  necersary  a  collecting  net  and  a 
collecting  or  killing  bottle.  The  net  bag  should  be  about  12  or 
13  inches  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  about  24  inches  deep,  and 
should  taper  from  its  mouth  to  a  diameter  of  about  6  inches  at 
the  rounding  bottom.  It  should  be  made  of  cheese  cloth  or 
strong  bobinet,  and  should  be  bordered  at  its  mouth  by  sheeting 
which  should  be  firmly  sewn  over  a  wire  net-ring  fastened  to  a 
light  wooden  or  cane  handle  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  Any 
ingenious  boy  can  make  the  net-handle  and  ring. 

For  the  collecting  and  killing  bottle  (fig.  10)  put  into  the 
bottom  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  (a  4-oz  or  6-oz  quinine  bottle)  a 
tablespoonful  of  cyanide  of  potassium  which  has  been  broken 
into  small  pieces  (as  large  as  peas)  and  cover  this  rwith   a  layer, 

half  an  inch  thick,  of  plaster 
of  Paris  mixed  with  water  to 
form  a  thick  paste.  After  the 
plaster  has  set  (letting  the  bot- 
tle stand  uncorked),  put  into 
the  bottle  a  small  crumpled  bit 
of  tissue  paper  (to  prevent  the 
shaking  about  of  the  insects 
and  to  absorb  moisture)  and 
the  killing  bottle  is  ready  for 
use.  It  should  be  kept  tightly 
corked.  Insects  caught  with 
the  net  or  with  the  hands  have 
simply  to  be  dropped  into  the 
.killing  bottle  and  the  deadly 
Fig.  10.  Killing  bottle;  cyanide  of  potassium  hydrocyanic  gas  which  fills  the 

at  bottom,  covered  with  plaster  of  Palii.        bottle  Wlirkill  them  almost  i  m- 


mediately.  The  insects  may  be  left  in  the  bot- 
tle until  the  schoolroom  is  reached,  when  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  pinned  up  as  described 
later.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  used  in  the 
killing  bottle  is  a  deadly  poison  and  the  utmost 
care  should  be  shown  in  its  use.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  advisable  to  have  a  druggist  make  the 
bottles  according  to  the  above  directions. 
Each  bottle  should  be  marked  "Poison,"  and  the  pupils  warned 
not  to  inhale  the  gas  when  the  cork  is  removed. 

With  collecting  net  and  killing  bottle,  and  a  few  small  boxes 
for  live  specimens,  nests,  etc.,  the  insect  collector  is  outfitted.  In 
collecting,  visit  flowers,  turn  over  stones  and  old  logs,  go  into 
orchards  where  fruit  is  falling,  explore  the  bark  of  tree  trunks, 
work  along  the  banks  of  streams  or  ponds.  For  insects  which 
live  in  the  water,  a  special  water  net  will  be  necessary;  one  with 
wider  meshes  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  readily  thru  the  water.  A 
special  kind  of  collecting  is  that  called  "sweeping."  In  a  meadow 
or  pasture,  especially  if  many  flowers  are  in  bloom,  whip  the  net 
quickly  back  and  forth  over  the  tops  of  .the  weeds  and  grasses. 
You  will  be  sure  to  catch  a  host  of  small  insects  and  spiders  in 
this  way.  Do  not  collect  the  flying  insects  alone,  but  collect  lar- 
vas,  caterpillars,  cocoons,  chrysalides,  nests,  leaves  and  twigs 
bearing  galls  or  showing  the  effects  of  insect  attack,  and  all  other 
specimens  which  illustrate  the  life  of  insects. 

The  preservation  of  the  collected  specimens  is  simple,  and 
easily  learned.  The  insects  are  to  be  pinned  up,  i.  e. ,  each 
insect  is  to  be  mounted  by  thrusting  a  special  kind  of 
slender  pin  (called  an  insect  pin)  thru  the  middle  of  that  part  of 
the  body  called  the  thorax,  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the 
wings  arise.  Beetles,  only,  are  not  pinned  thru  the  middle  of  the 
thorax,  but  thru  the  right  wing-cover  close  to  the  median  line  of 
the  body.  These  insect  pins  must  be  bought  of  a  dealer  in  nat- 
uralists' supplies,  and  can  be 
had  in  various  sizes.  The 
sizes  most  commonly  used 
are  numbers  1  and  3  of  the 
kind  of  pins  called  Klaeger 
pins.  (The  dealer  may  not 
have  the  Klaeger  pins,  but  a 
kind  called  Karlsbader;  num- 
bers 3  and  5  are  the  size  to 
Fig.  11.   "p'inned-up"  insect  buy  of  this     kind.)      These 

pins  cost  12  or  15  cents  a  hundred.  The  insects  should  be  pushed 
up  on  the  pin  so  that  only  one-third  of  the  pin  projects  above  the 
back  of  the  specimen  (fig.  n). 

Most  insects  need  no  further  care  than  this  simple  pinning 
up.  But  some  large-winged  kinds,  as  butterflies,  moths,  dragon- 
flies,  etc.,  should  have  their  wings  spread.  To  accomplish  this, 
there  is  necessary  a  setting-board  (figs.  12  and  [3),  consisting  of 
block  or  a  frame  arranged  so  that  a  groove  runs  between  two  flat 
strips  of  board.  Under  the  groove  cork  is  fastened.  The  body  of  the 
pinned  insect  is  placed  in  the  groove,  the  pin  being  thrust  into  the 
cork  below  far  enough  to  bring  the  back  of  the  insect  just  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  strips  of  the  board  at  the  sides.  The  wings 
are  spread  out  and  held  flat  against  the  surface  by  pinned-down 
strips  of  paper.  Insects  should  be  left  on  the  setting  or  spreading 
boards  for  a  week  or  more,  when  they  may  be  removed,  the  wings 
having  dried  in  this  outspread  position. 

Caterpillars,  spiders  and  some  very  soft  bodied  insects  should 
not  be  pinned  up  but  should  be  put  into  alcohol  in  vials  for  pre- 
servation. Cocoons  and  chrysalides  may  be  mounted  on  pins  'or 
put  into  alcohol.  The  pinned  specimens  must  be  kept  in 
"insect  cases;"  the  best  insect  cases  for  the  beginning  collection 
are  cigar  boxes  with  the  bottom  covered  inside  with  sheet  cork 
or  with  any  softjpith  such  as   the  flowering  stem  of  the  century 
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Boating,  From  the  San  Diego  Normal. 

One  happy  and  significant  feature  of  the  normal  school-life  at  San 
Diesro  which  haa  began  with  so  much  bright  promise,  is  the  boating.  The 
bay  is  a  great  body  of  tranquil  water  affording  at  any  time  of  year  the 
best  opportunity  for  those  who  enjoy  aquatic  sports;  barge  crews  are  as 
plentilul  as  deep  water  sailors,  and  the  students  looking  ..bout  for  com- 
mon amusement  turn  naturally  to  the  water.  An  organization  of  some 
sixty  members  has  been  formed  in  the  school,  and  there  ^re  at  present 
five  crews  of  ten  or  twelve  members  each,  one  of  them  made  up  of  the 
young  men.  Two  barges  are  at  the  service  of  the  club,  and  no  school  day 
passes  but  at  least  one  crew,  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  passes  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  water.  The  training  if  the  crew  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Burks  and  Mr.  Barrow,  who  find  their  coaching  an  easy  matter,  such  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  students.  The  boating  is  especially  beneficial  this 
winter  while  the  Bchool  is  in  temporary  quarters  without  any  means  of 
recreation  tor  the  students,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  maintain  the  organi- 
zation of  the  boating  club  after  the  school  has  been  moved  to  its  perma- 
nent home  on  the  heights. 

Commencement  at  Chico  Normal  School, 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  January  class  were  held  in  the 
assembly  ball  of  the  Normal  Building,  Friday  evening,  Jan  27 
1899.  The  need  for  a  larger  assembly  hall  was  specially  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  many  were  unable  to  obtain  even  standing  room.  Promptly 
at  8  o'clock  the  class  took  their  places  on  the  platform,  and  the  follow- 
ing program  whs  carried  out: 

1.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pollock. 

2.  Music — male  quartette. 

3.  Address— "The  Underlying  Meaning  of  Education,"  Prof.  Elwood 
P.  Cubberly,  Stanford  University. 

4.  Music — chorus. 

5.  Presentation  of  dip'omas  by  Pres.  Ritter. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Cubberly  was  a  strong  appeal  to  have  the  schools 
produce  men  and  women  of  force  and  character  rather  than  mere 
machines  capable  of  giving  cff  a  definite  number  of  facts  Among  a 
number  of  points  be  especially  insisted  upon  the  pupils  being  compelled 
to  form  the  habit  of  succeeding.  The  habit  of  success  in  doing  what  is 
required  in  school  will  make  success  in  the  actua.  struggle  of  life  more 
probable.  '  ' 

In  a  few  well  chosen  words  President  Ritter  presented  the  diplomas 
He  stated  concisely  yet  completely  the  status  of  normal  school  graduates' 
what  the  State  had  a  right  to  expect  of  them,  and  what  it  required  of 
them.  He  also  quoted  from  Dr.  Harris  to  the  effect  that  graduates  of  the 
normal  schools  did  better  work,  were  more  energetic,  and  were  efficient 
workers  for  a  larger  period  of  time  than  the  teachers  not  possessing  a 
normal  training.  s 

After  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  assembly  hall,  the  graduates 
received  their  friends  in  the  president's  parlors.  Neubarth's  Orchestra 
furmshed  music  during  the  reception.  The  following  is  the  list  of  srrad- 
uates:  a 

t>,  benjamin  Bairos,  Biggs;  May  Clark,  Tehama;  Ora  Combs,  Red 
BluH:  Ethel  Dunbar^  Stockton;  Daisy  Garoutte,  Chico;  Alexander 
Heckle,  Red  Bluff;  Ellen  Hicks.  Scott  River;  Helen  Hutchinson  Oak- 
land ;  Ada  Longenecker,  Nelson :  Belle  Mansfield,  Chico;  L  zzie  Mnl'cahv 
Orrass  Valley;  Rosa  Peter,  Oroville;  Emma  Rees,  Leesville;  Mattie  Row- 
ley Red  Bluff;  Alma  Sheppard,  Redding;  Irene  Smith,  Honcut;  Maud 
laylor,  Durham;  Grace  Turner,  Chico;  Grace  Williams,  Red  Bluff- 
Virginia  Wright,  Chico.  "Wl 


Los  Angeles  Normal  School. 

A  class  of  thirty-seven  was  graduated  from  this  school  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Jan.  26.  The  diplomas  were  given  at  the  close  of  the  usual  morn- 
ing exercises,  no  special  graduating  exercisee  being  held  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  term. 

The  usual  farewells  to  the  departing  class,  but  nothing  that  inter- 
rupted the  daily  work  of  the  school. 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  term  will  open  with  550  students. 

Na      m        d  |      -m~  .  .  I  he  names  of  the  graduates  are  given: 

II  riTl  HI      hnhnn         (J  P  n  a  Ptm  P  nt       n     Mae  5eam»„Ha^iett   Bland-   Adeline   Bland,  Jennie   Boyd,   Frances 
U  I    I  I  I  □  I      ULilUU!      U  E  U  □  I    I  I  I  I  E  II  I       Caaner,    Eva  M.    Chase,    Grace  Clark.  Mattie  Davis,  Julia  Dwlre   Carrie 

Dwire   Marietta  Enduott,  Ada  Ford,   Estelle  Griswold,    Leonora   Haller- 

stadt,  Maria  Hall,  Myrtle  Hamilton,  Gertrude  Hinman,  Barta  Hunt,  Nel- 
lie Jemison,  Alice  Jones,  Lavina  Lenton,  Emily  Lietzan,  Nellie  Lemon 
?rraC.?  L°rmS.  0;ivia  Novell,  Charles  Meyer.  Adele  Moneman,  Clara  Or/ 
Martha  Owen,  Pauline  Schmeiding,  Addie  Wallop,  Lillie  Warren,  Lillian 
Webster,  Carrie  White,  Mildred  White,  Jessie  Wilkinson,    Esther  Wing 


plant  (pita-wood)  or  of  the  stalks  of 
field  corn  (corn-pith).  The  pinned 
insects  can  be  arranged  in  these 
cigar  boxes  according  to  kind;  i. 
e.,  all  the  beetles  together,  all  the 
moths  and  butterflies  together,  all 
the  bees  and  wasps  together,  all 
the  flies  together,  etc.  If  some 
little  expenditure  of  money  can  be 
made  (the  cigar  boxes  cost  prac- 
tically nothing),  have  a  good  car- 
penter make  a  number  of  shallow 
glass  topped  cases  according  to  the 
following  direct  ions:  Make  a  shal- 
low box  12  or  15  inches  (inside) 
by  2  inches  deep  (inside)  with  tight 
joints,  and  with  a  cover  1  inch 
deep,  which  fit  together  tightly  by 
means  of  groove  and  tongue;  all 
joints  should  be  as  close  as  possi- 
ble. (There  are  certain  small 
insects,  so-called  museum  pests, 
which  feed  on  dried  specimens, 
and  the  tight  covers  and  per- 
Fig.12.  setting-board.  (After  Rogers),  feet  joints  of  the  insect  case  are 
necessary  if  these  pests  are  to  be  kept  out.)  Cover  the  bottom  of 
the  case  with  sheet  cork  or  pith,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
kind  of  a  case  not  only  preserves  the  collection  from  the  attack  of 
museum  pests,  but  allows  the  specimens  to  be  attractively  dis- 
played. 

Collecting  net,  killing  bottle,  insect  pins,  setting  board, 
insect  cases,  and  vials  of  alcohol,  these  are  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  collecting  and  preserving  insects  for  making  an  insect  col- 
lection. An  expenditure  of  one  dollar  will  suffice  (if  cigar  boxes 
are  used  for  insect  cases),  to  make  a  good  beginning  in  the  making 
of  a  school  room  insect  collection. 


Fig.  13.    Cross-section  01  setting-board.     (Efter  Rogers.) 


CONDUCTED   BY   CHAS.  H.    ALI.EN. 


San  Jose. 

From  the  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  a  class  of  twenty-four  was  grad- 
uated on  Monday,  January  27.     Their  names  are  given: 

Frederick  C.  Bailey.  Winifred  C.  Booker,  Mabel  G.  BowBher,  Nettie 
E.  Wagner,  M.  James  Carnes,  Jessie  Cuthbertson,  Ysibel  I.  Daly,  Err  ma 
Dowley,  Olive  Adella  Eardley,  Edith  V.  Edwards,  Blanche  H.  Fry,  Effie 
Izah  Hawkins,  Elsie  Winifred  Hill,  Blanche  Hood,  Edna  A.  Hyle,  May 
E.  Humphreys,  Lena  M.  Kelley,  Harry  G.  McKannay,  Theresa  K.  Mol- 
fino,  Susie  Verne  Price,  Laura  C.  Sangster,  C.  Helena  Schultze,  Hugh 
Francis  Sturtevant,  Winifred  H   Sullivan. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  song  by  the  school,  followed  by  an  invo- 
cation by  Rev.  H.  Melville  Tenney.  The  graduating  address  was  by  Dr. 
Eli  McClish  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  subject,  "The  Education  of 
the  Sensibilities  as  Opposed  to  the  Education  of  the  Intellect."  It  was  in 
every  respect  an  admirable  and  fitting  addresB,  full  of  good  thoughts  elo- 
quently expressed. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas  President  Randall  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  class,  his  leading  thought  being  that  as  the  diplomas  just 
conferred  opened  to  the  clasB  the  grammar  schools  of  California,  it  be- 
comes their  duty  to  guard  their  diplomas  with  honor,  showing  themselves 
worthy  recipients. 

The  customary  reception  was  given  by  the  class,  and  all  passed  off 
pleasantly. 

San  Diego. 

Of  course  no  class  was  graduated  from  San  Diego,  as  the  school  has 
been  open  but  a  few  months.  The  following  will  show  one  phase  of  San 
Diego  Bcbool-life  not  to  be  had  in  the  other  schools. 


University  of  California— Dept.    of   Pedagogy. 

Saturday  Classes. 

.1.  ?U,Tins-  the  8econd  term  of  the  current  year,  beginning  January  21, 
the  following  classes  in  Pedagogy  will  meet  in  North  Hall,  rooms  to  be 
announced  hereafter: 

8:30-10:20  a.    m.— Course  7B.      Seminary   for  Graduate  Students. 

Prof.  Brown. 
9:25-11:15  a.  m.— Course  1.     Practice  of  Teaching. 

Prof.  Dresslar  and  Mr.  Heaton. 
11:15  a.  m.-12:10  p.  m.— Course  3.     Ancient  Ideals  of  Character  and 
its  Culture.     Prof.  Bailey. 

Consultation  Hours. 
Teachers  who  desire  to  enter  any  of  these  classes  should  consult  with 
T^niRl'aw     .1  «  nh ^rge-     For   tbl8  Pu''P°se,  the  instructors  will  be  in 
Koom  lb,  North  Hall,  baturday  January  14,  at  the  hours  indicated  above 
beginning  at  9:25. 

School  principals   who   receive  this   announcement  are  respectfully 
requested  to  extend  the  notice  to  the  teachers  in  their  several  schools.  .  j 

Elmer  E.  Brown, 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Berkeley, 
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Department  of  Supervision 

Items  of  Interest  for  Trustees,  Parents  and  Teachers. 

State  Board  of  Education.  bers   the  order  itself  and  sends  it  on  to  the  Political  Code  are  required  to  he   drawn  in 

auditor.     He  further  states  that  the  original  the  order  in  which   the  orders   therefor  are 

h.  T.  gage .£™ :^tSf  theiSSd110''  Sacrament°  paper,  i.  e.,  the  order  of  the  Board   of   Trus-  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Superintend- 

thos.  J.  kirk Supt.  pub.  Instruction,  Sac.  tees  upon  the  County    Superintendent,    goes  ent. 

Secretary  °f  the  Board.  in  to  the  treasurer  and  is  paid.     He   further  In    other  words,  the  Superintendent  is  re- 

p'  ?'  IfV^r-V'1' ^Sesc^f^^^^nfVT  statea   that  these  original  orders    from    the  quired  to  keep  on  tile  in  his  office  the  orders 

Hi.  1.  irlUKCK p1". state  Normal  school,  L,   A.  tj         j        *  m                    ,.       ,,      ,     i            •    .    .,  *■       n_                        ....               m,          t    .         ^ 

c  m.  ritter p  ,  s.  state  Normal  school,  Chico.  Boards  of  Trustees  hnally  lodge  with  the  au-  tor  these  requisitions.     This  John   Doe  says 

martin  kellogg  Pres.  university  of  Cai.  Berkeley.  ditor  after  payment,  and  are   duly   filed  in  he  dors  not  do,  but  stamps  the  original  order 

ELMER  E.  brown university  of  Cat.,  Berkeley  the  county  vault  and  are  accessible  to  all.  for  the  requisition,  with  a  rubber  stamp,  and 

sam'l  T.  black^  eSS°pr°s.  san^SKgo  Normal  school  Subdivision  3d  of  Section  1543  of  the  Polit-  passes  it  on  to  the  Treasurer. 

ical  Code,  as  amended   in  3895,  (School  Laws  Pfirman  v.  Henkel,  1  Bradwell  (111.),  145- 

of  Cal. ,   1895,   p.    9,)   provides  that  it  is  the  152. 

New  Bills  in  Reference  to  Public  Schools.  duty  of  the  County   Superintendent   of  each  "It  is  however  insisted  on  behalf  of  appel- 

county:  lee,  that  the  statute  does  not  intend  that  the 

i.     Ex-Superiutendent  Black's  recommendations  "On  the  order  of  the  Board  of  School  Trus-  certificate  and  affidavit  shall   remain    among 

in  reference  to  the  certificates  of  teachers.    The  tees,  or  Board  of   Education   of   any   city  or  the  files  in  the  Clerk's  office,  but   that  it   is 

text  of  the  law  is  given  in  this  issue.  town  having  a  Boai'd  of  Education,  to  draw  only  required   to   be    'filed    for   record,' and 

2.  New  laws  in  reference  to  Institutes  and  Nor-  his  requisition  upon  the  County  Auditor  for  that  upon  being  recorded  they  may  be  prop- 
mal  Summer  Schools  suggested  by  Sup't.  of  Pub-  a|i  necessary  expenses  against  the  School  eriy  taken  awa  ..  To  this  view  we  are  not 
he  Instruction  T.J.  Kirk.    Full  text  printed  in  this  Fund  of  any  district.     The  requisitions  must  prepared  to  yield  our  assent. 

&^^i£uffi^S2^  jf  drrn  in  l£?  °/dvn  riuh  threT orders  ■  "F,lir.a  paper,-f  viterm1u  mrs-  plr 

3.  To  appropriate  $20,000  for  improvements  in  therefor  are  filed  in  his  office Upon  re-  ing   and   leaving    it   among   the  fi'es.     The 

trie  Chico  Normal  School.  ceipt   of   such   requisition   the    auditor  shall  memorandum    endorsed     by    the    officer    in 

4.  To  appropriate  $30,000  for  library  building  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  County  Treasurer  whose  custody  it  is  placed,  is  merely  evidence 
and  other  improvements  in  the  I,os  Angeles  Nor-  in  favor  of  the  parlies  for  the  amount  stated  of  the  filing,  and  not  the  filing  itself.  Where 
mal  school.                                                      _         >  in  such  requisition."  a  paper  is  required  to  be  filed  only  for  a  spe- 

5.  To  appropriate  $2000  for  painting  bui'dmg.oi  The  14th  subdivision  of   the  same  section  cified  purpose,  or  remain  on    file  for   only  a 
*  J°r^  ™le„^IStc„™ °L-  cfoi-o  h™,]  tr,  K*  provides  further,  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  limited  time,  the  special  or  limited  character 

estblfshe^nfelavetSCunty  Sounty  School  Superintendent:  of  such   filing   is   usually  indicated   by   the 

7.  To  maintain  day  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb  "To  preserve  carefully  all  reports  of  school  statute," 

children,  and  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  School  officers  and  teachers,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  Engleman  v.  State,  2  Ind.,  91. 

Fund.  official  term,  deliver  to  his  successor  all  rec-  "A  paper  in  a  cause  is  filed  when  it   is  de- 

8.  To  transfer  $40,000  from  the  General  Fund  to  ords,  books,  aocuments,  and  papers  belong-  livered  by  the  clerk  aid  received  by  him  to 
the  School  Book  Fund.  jnp.   t0    t^e  0fgoe     taking   a   receipt  for  the  be  kept  with  the  papers  in  the  cause. " 

9.  To  establish   State    Normal    School    m    San  hi  h      {  ,  b    fi    d  f       h       ffi^      f     h  Reed  v    lrjhabitants    20  Mass.,  130. 

^rTo^T^i^er^f^o  cents  County  Clerk. "  "A  document  may  properly  be   said  to  be 

for  High  Schools,  and  giving  State  Board  of  Educa-  It  would  further  appear  that  it   has   been  hied  with  the  town  clerk  when    it    is   p'aced 

tion  power  to  form  High  School  course  of  study.  the   custom   of   the   said   superintendent    to  in  his  official  custody  and  is  deposited  where 

11.  To  provide  for  kindergarten  schools.  stamp  with  a  rubber  stamp   upon   the   order  his   official    records  and    papers   are  usually 

12.  To  establish  a  Polytechnic  School  at   San  required  by  subdivision  3  of  Section  1543, the  kept." 

Lnis  Obispo,  Cal.  words:     -'Requisition,  (giving  the  date   and  Garlick  v.  Sangster,  9  Bing,  46-50. 

Child  SS^  the  !ppTnt0meSn?Cof,0fwyoame0nf  ">?^er),    John   Doe     Co      Supt.     Schools."  "Filing  means  putting  in  the  proper  place 

qualified  to  study  conditions  of  child  life  in  this  The,  e  is  nothing  on  the  stamp  to  show  upon  of  deposit.                                             J 

State.  whom  the  requisition  is  drawn.  People  v.  Feci:,  67  Hun.,  560-070. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  valid  requi-  "In  construing  a  statute,  meaning   should 

Sacramento,  Jan.  23,  1899.  sition  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,    for  f     given  to  every  word  and  a  proper  respect 

HON.  TlREY  L.  FORD,  the  following  reasons:  or  the  Legis'ature,  if  no  other  reason, should 

Attorney  General,  Capitol  Building.  Section  16  of  the  Political  Code  provides:  lead  us  to  suppose  it  has  chosen  the  words  of 

Dear  Sir: — Your  official  opinion  is  requested  "Words  and  phrases  are  construed  accord-           a  statute  carefully;  that  it knew  the 

on    the  question,   "Does  stamping  the  trus-  ing  to  the  context,  and  the   approved  usage  meaning  of  the  words   used   and  none  have 

tees' order,  making  note  and  entry  of  same,  of   the  language;   but   technical   words  and           been  used  needlessly 

and   passing  it  on  to   the   County  Auditor,  phrases,  and  such  others  as  hive  acquired  a  "A  paper  is  said  to  be  fi'ed  when   it  is  de- 
constitute  a  legal  requisition  as  required  by  peculiar  and  appropiiate  meaning  in  law,  or  livered  to  the  proper  officer  and  by  him  re- 
subdivision  3d  of  Sec.  1543?  "  are  defined  in  the  succeeding    section,   are  to  ceived  and  kept  on  fiie.     And  the  derivation 
The  question  may  be  more  clearly  under-  be  construed  according  to  such  peculiar  and  and  meaning  of  the  word,  as  defined   in  the 
stood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  let-  appropriate  mean. ng  or  definition."  dictionaries,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  p«r- 
ter  and  exhibit  which  I  herewith  hand  you.  The  word  requisition,  as  defined  by  Black's  manent  preservation;  becomim:    part  of  the 
Yours  respectfully,  Law  Dictionary,    is:     "Requisition, — A    de-  permanent  records  of  the  public  office  where 
Thos.  J.  Kirk,  mand   in    writing,  or  formal   lequest  or  re-  it  is  filed." 
Sup't.  Public  Instruction.  quirement. "  It  therefore  appears  that  the  order  for  the 
s»r.u,Mii-WTn   p.t      T?Q"h    9   iao,Q  As  Defined  by  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary :  requisition  must  remain  permanently  on  file 
TTnxr    S    ®  £\i£  "The  act  of  demanding  a  thing  to  be   done  in  the  office  of  the  County   Superintendent 
Wt  of  Pnhlir:  TnsTrnr.tion  by  virtue  of  some  right."  and   must    be    delivered,    together  with  all 
oup  t.  01  jruDiio  instruction,  Ag  defined  by  Abbott.g  Law  Dicti0nary:  other  papers,  to  his  succes  or  in  office,  as  re- 
7W,    «bv.     Vnn?ir,Itw«fl,,lt..«  "A  demand  in  writing:  aformal  request  or  quired  by  Section  1643  of  the  Political  Code 
Dear   Sw.-Your  letter  of  the  23du.lt.  was  requirement.     The  term  is  applied  to  a  writ-  Sub.  14.     In  fact  the  Penal  Code  of   Califor- 
AFV*  TT    °  DePi *?  tAtt0'-nfy-G6ne»'al  ten  statement,  furnished  by  Officers  changed  nia.  at  Section  76,  makes  the  willful  and  un- 

Abbott,  Who  has  reported   tO    me    hlS    COnClu-  >ou^«>o^™«,   ',        "".        .■?    *- ""•«"  =    u""htu  l„,Jf„l      w.thhnlrlino-    nr     rlnfninino-    f,-nm     h,o 

sions  thereon.     I  concur   in   the   conclusions  with  serving  out  supplies  in  government ser-  ^^Tott^^J^v^Je^      a 

reached  by  Mr.   Abbott,  and  hand  you  his  vice  to  those  charged  with  custody  of  them  ™^*S0C    ot    the   lecolds>     paPels'    elc"    a 

m„rt  v,or.%,„;t>,  in   store,    ot    quantities   of   rations,  etc.     To  telony. 

report,  nerewitn.  similar     official     requests     for    supplies     of  Under  the  third  subdivision  of  Section  1543 

Very  truly  yours,  money,"  of  the  Political   Code,    the   requisition  is  re- 

TIREY  L.  FORD,  By  t'he  Century  Dictionary:  quired  to  go  to  the  Auditor,  who    shall  then 

Attorney-uenerai.  "To  make  demand  for.    The  act  of  requir-  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  County  Treasurer. 

Sacramento,  January  30,  1899.  ing;  demand.    An  auth  ritative  demand   or  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  as  I  have  above 

HON.  TlREY  L,   FORD,  official  request  for  a  supply  of  necessaries,   as  staled,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the    requisi- 

Attorney-General,  Sacramento,  Cal.  j0I.  a  military  or  naval  force."  tion  is  not  such   as  is  contemplated  in   the 

Dear  Sir: — You    have  referred   to  me  the  By  the  Standard  Dictionary :  statute,  and  that  th    practice  as  outlined   by 

commuication  of  Hon.  Thos.   J.    Kirk,    State  <.An    authoritative  or  imperative  demand;  John  Doe  is  illegal. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,    dated  the   act   of   requiring   a   certain  thing  to  be  Very  truly  yours, 

January  23d,  1899,  with  a  request  that   I  re-  done  by  virtue  of  some  official  right  or  au-  (Signed).     Wm.  M.  Abbott, 

port  to  you  my  conclusions  upon  the  point  of  thority."  Deputy  Attorney-General, 

law  involved  therein.  g„  Webster'                                                                                               

coLTusPionsUUy  SUbmU  th6  followiQg  as  my  "Th6  If  °l  '^™S i   application  made  Contemplated  Act  in  Referent*  to  Teachers' 

conclusions.  as  of  right ;  demand;  requirement."  r                 r-.M*.,*..,, 

It  would   appear  from   the   letter   of   Mr.  It  would  seem.    therefore,    that   when  the  institutes. 

J.ohn    °oe*     accompanying  the  commumca-  statu  e  says  that  the  County  Superintendent                                                 

tiou  of  Superintendent  Kirk,    that  upon   the  must  draw  his  requisitions    in    the   order   in  To  amend  Sections  1560,  1561,   1562,  1563,  1564. 

receipt  of  the  order  of   the   Board    of  School  which  the  orders  therefor  a. e  filed  in  his  of-  and  1565  of  the  Political  Code. 

Trusieesor  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  ac6   that  it  contemplates  a  separate,  distinct  Thp  ..„„„,„  of  the   state  of  California    ranre- 

by  Suodivision  3  of  Section  1543  of  the  Polit-  and    formal   demand   in    writing    ,  Don    the  llie  people  ot  tne   btate  otLaiiloinia,  repre- 

i/al  Code,  a  County  Superintendent   entered  %?J° Xailo*  by  the '  County   Superintend-  f nted  ¥  Senate  a"d  ASSemb'y'  d°  e"aCt  "S  r°U 

the  order  in  his  register  of  requisitions,  and  enti  setting  forth  the  maiters   contained  in  lows: 

then,    instead    of   writing  put    a  new  paper  the  3rd  subdivision  of  section  1543.  Section  1.  Section  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Sixty 

called  a  "requisition,"  he  stamps   and   num-  This  construction  is  further  borne  out   by  oMhe  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read 

~^The  real  name  of  the  Supt.  not  published  for  obvious  the  fact  that  the    requisitions    spoken    of   in  as  follows: 

reasons.  the  third  subdivision  of  Section   1543   of  the  1560.  Teachers'  County  Institutes  shall  be  main 
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tained  every  year  in  each  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  provided,  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to 
provide  one  Institute  for  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  counties  whenever  it  may  seem  expedient 
to  him.  The  said  State  Superintendent,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  several  County  Superintendents, 
shall  fix  the  times  for  holding  Institutes  in  the 
several  counties  or  combinations  of  counties,  and 
shall  assign  the  instructor  or  instructors  for  the 
several  Institutes.  The  said  State  Superintend- 
ent in  consultation  with  the  several  instructors 
shall  outline  the  work  of  the  Institutes  which  the 
instructors  shall  severally  conduct.  A  course  of 
professional  reading  shall  be  assigned  each  year 
by  the  Institute  Instructors,  the  discussion  of 
which  shall  be  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
stitute the  following  year. 

The  instructors  to  be  employed  to  conduct  the 
County  Institutes  shall  be  known  as  State  Insti- 
tute Instructors,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  the  judge  of  their  qualifications  and  fix 
their  compensation.  Two  such  persons  shall  be 
selected  as  State  Institute  Instructors  each  year 
from  the  University  of  California  and  one  from 
each  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

Sec.  2.  Section  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-one 
of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

1561.  Cities  employing  seventy  or  more  teachers 
may   have  a  separate    Institute  to  meet  at  least 

once  a  year,  the  sessions  to  be  of 

days.  Teachers  attending  such  City  Institute 
shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  County  Insti- 
tute. The  expenses  of  such  City  Institutes,  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  annually,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  special  school  funds  of  said  city. 
Provided,  that  two  or  more  cities  may  unite  in 
holding  a  joint  Institute  and  using  their  funds 
jointly  for  expense  of  such  Institute. 

Sec.  3.  Section  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-two 
of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

1562.  Each  County  Institute  must  continue  in 
session  for  ten  days. 

Sec.  4.  Section  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-three 
of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

1563.  Every  teacher  employed  in  a  public  school 
in  the  county  in  which  a  County  Institute  is  held, 
or  in  any  one  of  the  counties  for  which  a  com- 
bined County  Institute  is  held,  must  attend  such 
Institute,  under  penalty  of  a  revocation  of  his  or 
her  certificate.  Teachers  while  in  attendance  at  a 
County  Institute  shall  receive  from  their  school 
authorities  one- half  their  regular  pay. 

Sec.  5.  Section  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-four 
of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

1564.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make 
rulee  and  regulations  governing  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. They  shall  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  Institute  Instructors.  Every  order'  upon 
the  Controller  of  State  by  the  State  Board  of  n.d- 
ucation  must  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  Upon 
presentation  of  the  order  aforesaid,  the  Controller 
of  the  State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the 
State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, for  any  moneys,  or  part  thereof,  appro- 
priated and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
County  Institutes,  and  tbe  Treasurer  must  pay 
such  warrants  on  presentation. 

Seo.  6.  Section  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-five 
of  the  Poiitical  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  fallows : 

1565.  Except  for  a  temporary  certificate,  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  Subdivision  Second  of  Sec- 
tion One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Three  of 
the  Political  Code,  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate,  or  for  the  renewal  of  a  certificate,  upon 
presenting  his  application,  shall  pay  to  the 
County  Superintendent  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  to  be 
by  him  immediately  deposited  with  the  County 
Treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  bo  known  as 
the  Teacher's  Institute  and  Library  Fund.  All 
funds  so  credited  shall  be  drawn  out  only  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  upon  the  County  Auditor,  who  shall  draw 
his  warrantin  paymentof  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  for  the 


purchase  of  books  for  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county.  Not  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  shall  be  expended  for  the  said  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  County  Institute  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library 
Fund  shall  be  expended  for  books.  The  County 
Superintendent  shall  take  charge  of  the  teachers' 
library,  prepare  a  catalog  of  its  contents,  and 
keep  a  correct  record  of  books  taken  therefrom 
and  returned  thereto. 

Seo.  7.  The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000.00)  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  State  of  California  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  County  Institutes  herein  pro- 
vided for  the  two  years  commencing 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Said  sum 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  expended  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AN  ACT 

To  Substitute  Normal  Institutes  for  County 
Teachers'  Institutes- 

(This  is  au  outline  of  a  contemplated  law.) 

Section  I. 'County  and  City  Teachers*  Institutes 
are  hereby  abolished,  and  all  laws  relating  thereto 
are  hereby  repealed.  This  Act  to  take  effect 
June  1,  1899. 

Sec.  II.  Ten  Normal  Institutes,  to  be  known  as 
the  California  Normal  Institutes  for  Teachers, 
shall  be  established*  and  maintained  as  follows, 
namely,  one  at  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
lornia  at  Berkeley,  with  permission  of  the  Board 
ofTrustees  one  at  Stanford  University;  one  at 
the  seat  of  each  of  the  California  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  remainder  at  such  points  in 
California  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to 
time 'by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  III.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may 
appoint  a  General  Director  of  the  Normal  Insti- 
tutes with  such  powers  and  duties  as  the  said 
Board  majr  from  time  to  time  prescribe;  may  de- 
termine the  number  of  instructors  and  fix  their 
salaries;  fix  the  time  and  length  of  each  session, 
not  to  exceed  five  wee£s;  regulate  the  course  of 
study;  establish  rules  for  the  registration,  attend- 
ance and  examination  of  students;  and  for  is- 
suing certificates  of  satisfactory  work;  may 
grant  diplomas,  and  shall  have  entire  control  and 
management  of  said  Normal  Institutes,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law, 

Sec.  IV.  The  appointments  of  instructors  for 
the  several  California  Normal  Institutes  located 
at  the  University  oi  California  and  at  the  State 
Normal  Scnools  shall  be  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  upon  the  nomination  of  the  respect- 
ive presidents  of  said  University  and  said  Normal 
Schools. 

The  appointments  of  instructors  for  the  other 
Normal  Institutes  shall  be  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the 
State  Superintendent  oi  Public  Instruction,  the 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  State  Normal  School  Principal 
named  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  V.  Only  persons  holding  legal  teachers' 
certificates  of  the  State  of  California,  shall  be 
enrolled  as  students  in  any  one  of  the  California 
Normal  Institutes  for  Teachers. 

Sec.  "VI.  All  Teachers'  certificates  hereafter  to 
be  granted,  all  renewals  of  teachers'  certificates 
hereatter  to  be  made,  and  all  certificates  hereafter 
to  be  granted  in  lieu  of  those  now  held,  shall  be 
issued  subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
namely: 

(1).  Teachers  without  professional  training 
must  complete  the  course  of  instruction  at  three 
successive  sessions  of  one  or  other  of  the  Normal 
Institutes. 

(2).  Teachers  with  professional  training  must 
complete  the  course  of  instruction  of  some  one  of 
the  Normal  Institutes  at  at  least  one  session  iu 
every  four  successive  sessions. 

Failure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  will 
subject  the  holder  of  a  certificate  to  a  revocation 
of  such  certificate,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
power  granting  such  certificate  so  to  revoke  it; 
provided  that  no  certificate  now  in  force  in  this 
State  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  by  reason  of  its 
holder's  failure  to  attend  a  Normal  Institute. 

Sec.  VII.  Teachers  shall  be  designated  as  hav- 
ing profesaional  training  who  have: 


(1).  California  State  University  diplomas,  when 
recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University ; 
or 

(2)     California  State  Normal  School  diplomas; 

or 

(3).  Diplomas  from  any  other  institution  in  the 
United  States  which  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  this  State  shall  have  determined  to  be  of  the 
same  rank  as  the  State  University  or  the  Slate 
Normal  Schools  of  California,  when  the  diploma 
of  graduation  from  said  institution  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  recommendation  from  the  Fac- 
ulty thereof,  showing  that  the  holder  of  the  di- 
ploma has  had  academic  and  professional  training 
equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity or  State  Normal  Schools  of  California;  or 
California  Normal  Institute  diplomas  showing 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  instruction. 

Sec  VIII.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  have  power  to  grant  permission 
to  teachers  to  attend  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing of  equal  rank  with  the  State  University  or 
State  Normal  Schools  of  California,  in  lieu  of  at- 
tending the  California  Normal  Institute,  and 
such  attendance  at  other  institutions  may  be 
credited  towards  such  teacher's  professional  train- 
ing. Said  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
may  likewise,  in  individual  cases,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  excuse  the  attendance  of  a  teacher 
at  any  one  of  three  successive  sessions,  but  requir- 
ing attendance  at  a  subsequent  session. 

Sec.  IX.  The  State  Board  ot  Education  must 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
California  Normal  Institutes,  with  vouchers  for 
the  same.  Each  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  an  executive 
committee  thereof,  drawn  in  payment  for  the  ser- 
vices of  instructors  in  the  California  Normal  Insti- 
tutes, and  for  all  other  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect  must  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary.  Upon  presentation  of  the 
order  aforecaid,  the  Controller  of  State  must  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  any  mon- 
eys, or  part  thereof,  appropriated  and  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  the  California  Normal  Institutes, 
and  the  Treasurer  must  pay  said  warrants  on  pre- 
sentation. 

Sec.  X  For  the  support  and  maintenance  of  ten 
California  Normal  Institutes  herein  provided  for, 
the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  ($60,000.00)  is 
hereby  aDpropriated  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  the 
State  of  California  for  the  two  years  commencing 
J  une  first,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-nine 
Said  sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  expended 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


tfjV- 

Strictly  Feminine. 
Teacher:      "  Where's      your     dictionary, 

Tommy?  " 

Tommy:     "I  left  her  home." 
Teacher:    "  Why  do  you  call  it  her?" 
Tommy:    Becuuse  dictionaries  always  have 

the  last  word." 


Patriots  All. 

"  What's  the  row  among  the  Beniore,  pro- 
fessor?" 

'"  Each  and  every  of  them  is  bent  on  having 
a  graduation  oration  about  Dewey's  victory." 
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Fig.  2 — Manual-Training,  Drawing  and  Original 
Design. 


WHETHER  the 
child  is  to  he 
an  artist  or  a 
black  smith, 
preacher  or  hod  car- 
rier, its  hands 
should  be  taught  lo 
obey,  to  do  things 
with  facility  and 
accuracy,  without 
awkwardness  but 
with  artistic  excel- 
lence. Train  the 
eye  also  to  recog- 
nize beauty,  grace, 
fitness,  proportion, 
form,  magnitude 
distances,  space  re- 
lations, etc.,  as  well 
as  educate  it  in 
color,  if  the  eye  is 
to  so  guide  the 
hand  that  our 
handiwork  shall  be 
beautiful  instead  of 
ugly.  Appropriate 
exercises  and 
methods  that  thus 
train  the  hands 
and  the  whole  or- 


ganism give  better  brain  development,  more  originality,  as 
well  as  making,  will  energy  and  judgment 

Such  art-manual  training,  combined  with  nature  study  and  corre- 
lated with  the  usual  school  work,  early  brings  out  the  special  bent  or 
peculiar  capacity  of  each  child.  All  admit  that  this  is  one  of  the  vital 
objects  of  education — to  find  out  what  the  individual  is  best  qualified  to 
do,  and  then  to  fit  him  (or  her)  for  that,  to  which  as  much  general  cul- 
ture may  be  added  as  circumstances  permit. 

How  to  do  this  by  natural  and  simple  means  has  been  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Tadd  with  a  success  that  is  winning  the  encomiums  of  progres- 
sive educators  at  home  and  abroad.  He  trains  the  child  to  use  its  own 
organism  instead  of  stultifying  it  by  compelling  the  use  of  set  rules  or 
artificial  mechanisms. 

Drill  is  given  in  ambidextrous  freehand  drawing,  in  original  de- 
signing and  creative  drawing,  on  blackboard,  paper  or  slate  and  with 
or  without  color.  This  rotates  with  clay-modeling,  to  teach  form  all 
around,  and  with  wood-carving.  The  latter  develops  muscle,nerves  and 
motor  centers  not  reached  by  drawing  or  modeling,  and  requires 
energy,  persistence,  judgment,  application,  self-control  and  other  desir- 
able qualities.  Carving  also  further  implants  in  the  hand  the  dexterity, 
the  obedience  to  the  mind,  that  is  so  valuable.  The  energetic  spirit 
and  love  of  manual  work  that  it  fostersis  also  highly  needed  in  the  young. 

All  these  exefcises  train  the  use  of  both  hand.  All  the  possible 
physical  co-ordinations  are  acquired  in  the  different  materials.  The 
work  of  making  form  in  clay  reinforces  the  drawing,  carving  in  wood, 
as  well  as  drawing  on  paper,  compels  originality  and  invention,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  creative  capacity  at  every  step.  Memory  drawing  and 
nature  study  are  prominent.  All  artifice  is  done  away  with.  The  eye 
becomes  the  instrument  of  precision,  Each  pupil  worlds  according  to  its 
capacity,  not  according  to  some  rigid  system,  Drawing  and  modeling 
become  modes  of  thought  expression,  and  are  used  with  as  much  facility 
as  speech  or  writing,  In  botany,  for  instance,  (See  Pig.  3)  the  children 
dissect  the  plant,  draw  pictures  of  its  parts,  and  against  each  part  write 


Fig.  3. — Memory  Drawing  from  Nature. 

its  technical  name.  This  locks  the  facts  into  the  mind  so  thoroly 
that  they  are  not  forgotten,  but  can  be  recalled  at  will.  At  the  Bame 
time,  the  child  learns  to  spell  the  term  properly,  and  to  comprehend  its 
meaning — a  fine  object  lesson  in  language  study.  This  same  idea  is  ap- 
plied in  nearly  all  the  elementary  and  higher  studies. 

After  the  hand  has  itself  thus  become  skilful,  constructive  work  in 
wood  and  iron  is  done  with  tools,  together  with  mechanical  drawing. 
The  previous  fundamental  art  training  gives  the  pupils  remarkable 
grasp  and  facility  on  the  mechanical  side  also,  and  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  their  product.  All  this  work  benefits  the  health,  also,  which  is  not 
the  least  of  its  results. 

In  Pig.  2,  the  children  acquire  remarkable  capacity  in  forming 
beautiful  and  original  design.  After  some  exercises  in  this  direction" 
they  are  able  to  create  original  designs  and  execute  them  on  the  black- 
board in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  even  less  for  a  more  expert  pupil. 
The  right  hand  draws  the  right  side  of  the  picture,  while  the  left  hand 
draws  the  left  side.  All  this  is  done  by  clear,  swinging  touches,  no  line 
being  repeated  and  the  chalk  not  being  raised  from  the  board  until  one 
side  of  toe  design  is  finished.  This  implies  perfect  dextertity  of  hand 
and  its  automatic  obedience  to  the  mind,  while  the  eye  unconsciously 
guides  the  hand  in  doing  its  work  artistically.  Free-hand  drawing  and 
painting  of  various  objects  become  easy  after  this  facility  of  hand  has 
been  acquired  and  drawing  thus  becomes  a  mode,  of  expression  that  is 
used,  like  writing,  in  all  studies  and  work. 

In  this  remarkable  book,*  just  out,  from  which  the  accompanying 
engravings  are  taken,  Mr.  Tadd  himself  says  with  an  enthusiastic  con- 
viction that  is  shared  by  all  his  pupils:  "After  twenty-two  years'  ex- 
perience with  all  the  various  schemes  of  training,  we  have  come  down 
to  fundamental  facts,  and  on  these  we  have  built  up  a  method,  reason- 
able, feasible  and  without  great  cost,  adapted  to  all  grades  from 
child  to  adult,  a  plan  that  can  be  applied  without  friction  to  every  kind 

of  educational  institution, 
and  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  individual; 
a  method  covered  by 
natural  law,  working  with 
the  absolute  precision  of 
nature  itself;  a  process  that 
unfolds  the  capacities  of 
children,  as  unfold  the 
leaves  and  flowers;  a  sys- 
tem that  teaches  the  pupils 
that  they  are  in  the  plan 
and  part  of  life,  and  en- 
ables them  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  on  the 
true  lines  of  design  and 
work  as  illustrated  in 
every  natural  thing." 


FIG.    1.      SOME    PRIMARY   EXERCISES   IN  MANUAL-TRAINING — DRAWING. 


*New  methods  in  Educa- 
tion, Art,  Real  Manual 
Training  and  Nature 
Study;  explaining  pro- 
cesses whereby  hand,  eye 
and  mind  are  educated  by 
means  that  conserve  vital- 
ity and  develop  a  union  of 
thought  and  action.  By  L. 
Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of 
the  Public  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  of  manual  train- 
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;  ARTISAN  very  ofVn  complains  that  we  educate 
his  children  be\ond  his  enviionment,  and  make 
them  dissat:sfied  wilh  the  place  they  nrust  fill  in 
life;  the  merchant,  that  our  pupils  when  thru 
Echool  are  not  fit  Cor  practical  business;  the  Uni- 
versity, that  even  with  high  school  advantages, 
our  students  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  in  their 

mother  tongue  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  for  scholarship. 
These  complaints  have  been  made  for  some  time,  and  I  have  been 

compelled  to  recognize  much  basis  for  them  in   the  condition   of  our 

schools,  but  it  has  not  been  until  within  the  past  year  that  I  have  fully 

comprehended  the  shortcomings  of 

our   school   system.     Nine    months 


ond'y,  because  much  of  it  is  obsolete.  Authorities  on  the  course  of 
study  of  our  schools  tell  us  that  we  must  have  arithmetic  as  a  study  to 
make  us  accurate;  but  this  is  just  what  our  boasted  number  work  does 
not  do.  Take,  for  instance,  any  of  the  commonest  examples  of  our 
books,  of  which  this  one  will  serve  for  example:  "If  one  man  do  apiece 
of  work  in  ten  days,  how  long  will  be  required  for  five  men  to  do  the 
same?"  Two?  Not  necessarily.  Men  differ,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  difficulties  in  life  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  are  taught  to  regard 
men  as  units,  which  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  system  that  teaches 
numbers  to  the  exclusion  of  a  Knowledge  of  human  nature  is  radically 
wrong.     Take  another  example;     "If  I  have  twenty  acres  of  land,  each 

acre  with  a  hundred  trees,  each  tree 
The    Coming    Education.*  bearing  a  hundred  pounds  of  fruit, 


BY  MAJOR  C.  T.  MEREDITH. 
Ex- Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


ago  our  country  undertook  a  war 
with  a  foreign  nation.  An  army 
was  »t  once  raised  and  placed  in 
camps  ready  for  tiansportation  to  the  seat  of  war.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, were  our  soldiers  in  camp  than  they  began  to  fall  sick  and  die 
of  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers.  The  war  happily  terminated  within 
six  months;  had  it  continued  for  two  years,  we  should  have  lost  one 
half  of  that  magnificent  array  of  troops,  composed  of  the  picked  men  of 
the  land— the  very  flower  of  American  youth— in  learning  how  to  prop- 
erly take  care  of  the  remainder. 

These  young  men  seemed  hardly  to  have  learned  the  first  principles 
of  the  lesson  of  life— the  means  of  taking  care  of  health.  Nor  were 
they  expected  to  take  entire  care  of  themselves;  the  nation  generously 
provides  forevery  soldier's  welfare. 

Each  one  of  these  soldiers  had  above  him  three  company  officers; 
a  colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  a  regimental  surgeon;  a  briga- 
dier general,  brigade  inspector;  a  division  general,  with  a  division  sur- 
geon and  division  inspector;  and  all  these  officers  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  physical  welfare  of  the  soldier. 

The  officers  of  the  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States  are  as  a 
general  thing,  cultivated  and  well  educated  men;  why,  then,  was 
threatened  mortality  so  great  ?  Merely  because,  with  all  their  educa- 
tion, which  consisted  mainly  in  book  learning,  they  had  failed  to  take 
in  a  knowledge  of  nature  in  the  infinitesimal  world. 

Had  the  seeds  (the  germs)  of  disease  at  Camp  Merritt  been  as  large 
as  elephants,  or  even  as  gnats,  we  should  not  have  lost  a  man  from  that 
source.  But  disease  germs,  tbo  microscopic,  are  as  real  as  elephants 
and  a  million  times  more  deadly,  because  unseen  with  the  naked  eye. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that,  with  all  our  education,  we 
fail  to  make  businessmen;  to  make  scholars;  even  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  thing  of  all — the  conservation  of  health.  The 
books  and  the  materials  of  our  common  school  study  have  failed  to  do 
the  expected  work.  As  a  consequence,  our  old  system  of  education 
must  go,  and  the  only  question  is  the  location  of  the  point  at  which  to 
commence  the  reform. 

Oral  Reading  a  Thing  of  the  Past. 

We  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  method  of  the  primitive  farmer 
who  went  to  mill  with  his  wheat  in  one  end  of  a  sack  thrown  across  the 
back  of  a  horse,  and  an  equal  weight  of  rocks  in  the  other  end  for 
balance,  but  our  methods  of  education  are  just  as  old  fashioned.  We 
teach  a  reading  in  our  schools  that  has  gone  out  of  date  more  than  a 
generation  ago.  Oral  reading  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  we  continue  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  school  time  in  endeavoring  to  teach  it  to  our 
pupils.  Years  ago,  when  books  were  scarce  and  readers  few,  when  the 
old  fashioned  tallow  candle  had  not  yet  been  replaced  by  the  kerosene 
lamp,  for  obvious  reasons  it  was  often  desirable  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
read  aloud.  Nobody  now  reads  aloud  with  the  exception  perhaps,  of 
the  young  lady  who  recites  for  the  church  social,  the  clerks  of  courts 
and  corporations,  and  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  And  how  do  these 
read  as  a  general  thing?  When  the  young  lady  is  announced,  the 
hearers,  if  they  have  trained  ears,  make  for  the  door:  no  one  ever 
understands  what  the  clerk  says:  and  the  ministers,  if  they  would  read 
their  hymns  and  the  scriptures  as  they  should  be  read,  would  have 
small  use  for  sermons,  as  the  world  could  be  converted  without. 

Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  is  a  public  reader,  and  this  one  does 
not  read  one  page  aloud  where  he  reads  a  thousand  pages  lor  his  own 
amuBement  or  profit.  Hence,  sense  reading  is  a  million  times  as  impor- 
tant as  oral  reading;  and  yet  we  still  go  on  blundering  in  the  old  way 
of  teaching  reading  aloud.  Voice  culture  is  important,  but  oral  read- 
ing as  we  do  it,  is  not  voice  culture,  and  the  time  we  give  to  it  is  thrown 
away. 

Arithmetic 

Then 'again,  our  work  in  arithmetic  is  liable  to  many  objections; 
we  do  too  much  of  it;  first,  because  much  of  it  is  unnecessary,  and  sec- 


which  sellsjat  two   cents  a  pound, 
what     is     my     income     from     the 
orchard?"      The  schoolboy  will  say 
at  once,  "Pour  thousand  dollars." 

ExDerience  will  tell  you  that  you  may  not  have  any  income  from  it. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  has  bankrupted  hundreds  of  people  in  one  State. 
Crops  are  not  the  result  of  figures,  but  of  soil,  climate,  cultivation  and 
a  score  of  other  factors,  and  so  I  repeat  that  any  system  that  teaches  a 
knowledge  of  numbers  to  the  exclusion  of  a  knowledge  of  things,  is 
radically  defective.  The  arithmetic  needed  in  1  fe  is  the  smallest  part 
of  its  necessities;  what  we  need  is  sense;  good,  sound  sense;  information 
on  the  world  of  the  exterior  in  every  department.  If,  now,  the  fore- 
going matters  are  true,  and  I  insist  that  they  are,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Spelling  a  Venerable  File  of  Rubbish, 

A  radical  change  not  only  in  our  methods,  bnt  in  the  fundamental 
structure  of  our  educational  work. 

First,  we  must  discard  entirely  that  venerable  pile  of  rubbish  that  we  are 
using,  called  the  alphabet,  and  replace  it  with  one  which  shall  be  purely 
phonetic;  one  in  which  the  learner  has  but  to  know  the  characters  in  order  to 
read  or  spell  the  word.  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  the  cumbrous  system 
now  in  use  with  its  absurdities  and  redundancies;  its  many  letters  to  repre- 
sent the  same  sound:  its  letters  such  as  "c"  and  "x,"  that  are  entirely  un- 
necessary as  "2,"  that  is  only  one  half  a  character,  as  "g, "  that  is  sometimes 
one  thing  and  sometimes  another,  since  its  soft  value  may  always  be  substi- 
tuted by  ),  and  we  have  no  means  a/  indicating  its  hard  sound  without 
resorting  to  diacritical  marking.  The  English  language  is  the  most  im- 
portant one,  in  the  world:  it  is  spoken  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people— the  people  who  are  the  most  energetic  and  progressive  of  all  the  world's 
population,  Shall  we  go  on  from  now  till  the  end  of  time  spelling  dough  with 
four  letters  when  two  would  suffice  ?  Shall  we  forever  continue  to  spell 
pneumatic  with  a  "p"  andan  "eu"  merely  that  the  student  of  philology  may 
always  recognize  the  origin  of  the  word  ?  Such  an  idea  is  childish.  Life  is 
too  short  to  be  wasted  in  that  manner. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
not  education,  they  are  merely  the  machinery  by  which  we  do  educate. 
Our  course  of  study  is  large  and  is  constantly  increasing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  march  of  invention  and  improvement.  It  is  no  more 
what  it  was  two  venerations  ago  than  is  the  farm  work  of  to-day  what 
it  was  then;  and  as  teachers,  our  folly  -in  using  our  present  system  of 
education  is  as  great  as  would  be  that  of  the  farmer  who  would  culti- 
vate the  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  to-day  with  the  scythe  and  the  flail 
of  the^past.  People  are  slow  to  adopt  reforms;  teachers  should  be  in 
advance  of  the  times,  not  behind.  It  is  therefore  our  place  to  press 
these  needed  reforms,  satisfied  that  when  we  shall  have  secured  them  we 
shall  have  lightened  the  burden  of  educationally  making  it  a  natural 
growth,  and  we  ehaf  1  bring  abont  that  desirable  end  that  our  pupils 
shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  imputation  that  when  they  commence  having 
whiskers  they  leave  off  having  sense. 

♦Literal  extracts  from  an  addressdelivered  before  the  California  Teachers'  Association 
at  Santa  Rosa. 


Eddie,  aged  four,  had  just  returned  home  after  his  first  morning  at 
the  kindergarten.  "Well,  Eddie,"  asked  his  mother,  "how  did  you 
like  it  ?"  "Didn't  like  it  at  all,  "  he  replied.  "The  woman  put  me  on  a 
chair,  and  told  me  to  sit  there  for  the  present — -. "  "Well, "inter- 
rupted his  mother,  "wasn't  that  all  right?"  "But,"  continued  Eddie, 
"she  never  gave  me  any  present." 


Little  five-year-old  Nettie,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  city, 
was  spending  a  few  days  in  the  country.  "Grandma,  what  are  those 
funny  little  green  things  ?"  she  asked  as  they  were  passing  thru  the 
garden  one  day.  "Why,  those  are  peas,"  was  the  reply.  "Peas  noth- 
ing!" exclaimed  Nettie.  "I'm  s'prised  at  your  ignorance,  grandma." 
"Why,  dear,  what  do  you  mean?"  askod  the  oldjady.  "I'd  think," 
replied  Nettie,  "that  a  woman  ef  your  age  ought  to  know  peas  come  in 
tin  cans." 
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ONE  lovely  June    morning, 
little  Margaret  Bell  waited 
on  the  corner  for  her  Cou- 
sin Marshall.  She  had  on  a  fresh 
pink  skirt  and  a  pretty  straw  hat, 
but  about  her  shoulders  was  pinned  a  small  black  shawl. 

When  Marshall  arrived  he  peeped  under  the  hat  at  the  sad 
little  face  hiding  there.  "Why,  Margaret  Bell,  what  have  you 
got  on  that  shawl  for?  Well,  you  look  for  all  the  world  like  your 
Aunt  Nancy!     Besides  don't  you  know  its  piping  hot?  " 

"  I  know  it  is,"  answered  Margaret,  sobbing,  "but  when  I 
was  dressing,  I  put  on  my  waist  wrong  side  out,  and  Aunt  Nancy 
wouldn't  let  me  change  it.  She  said  it  would  be  tempting  Provi- 
dence. ' ' 

"Whew!     Don't  believe  any  such  nonsensical  superstitions! 
And  in  school  Maggie  you'll  find  that  shawl  mighty  unhandy." 
But  his  cousin's  only  reply  was  to  wrap  the   mournful  gar- 
ment more  closely  about  her  perspiring  little  form. 

Margaret  had  not  been  long  in  school  before  she  became 
aware  of  the  amusement  caused  by  her  singular  appearance,  and 
it  was  with  trembling  that  she  obeyed  the  summons  that  called 
the  arithmetic  class  to  the  front  seat. 

If  only  Miss  Brown  wouldn't  send  her  to  the  blackboard, 
but  the  teacher's  attention  had  been  attracted  by  her  strange 
attire  and  she  did  send  her  to  the  board.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  entire  lower  half  of  the  board  was  completely  covered,  and 
Margaret  had  to  stand  on  tip-toe  and  stretch  her  poor,  little  arms 
to  the  utmost  in  working  out  her  example. 

From  the  suppressed  titters  behind,  she  felt  sure  that  she 
was  displaying  the  wrong  side  of  her  waist. 

"  Silence!  "  said  Miss  Brown  to  the  giggling  pupils.      "Mar- 
garet Bell  take  that  shawl  off  at  once.     The  thermometer  stands 
at  900  this  minute.     Take  it  off  immediately." 
"Aunt  Nancy  pinned  it  on." 
"Well,  you  can  unpin  it  can't  you?  " 
Still  the  child  hesitated. 

"Well  if  you  can't,  T  can,"  and  stepping  down  from  the  plat- 
torm,  Miss  Brown  unpinned  Auut  Nancy's  shawl,  twiching  it 
from  Margaret's  shoulders  with  no  gentle  hand.  Even  the  teacher 
was  non-plussed.  The  yoke  of  the  pink  waist  was  lined  with 
white,  and  under  the  arms  reaching  down  to  the  belt  were  broad 
white  strips,  "To  stay  it,"  Aunt  Nancy  had  said.  Every  one 
laughed.     It  certainly  was  very  funny. 

"Child!  go  in  the  cloak-room  and  get  your  waist  on  right 
side  out.  I  suppose  you  thought  you  were  going  to  be  late  and 
didn't  dare  take  the  time  to  change  it." 

"Aunt  Nancy  wouldn't  let  me  change  it." 
"Wouldn't  let  you  change  it!     Why?  " 
"Aunt  Nancy  said— oh!— I'd— I'd— I'd  rather— not  te— tell, 
please?  " 

"But  you  must  tell  right  away." 

"Aunt  Nancy  said — it — it  was— a — a  good — good — sign  to 
put  on  a  thing — wrong  side  out — and  I'd  change  the  luck  if  I 
changed  the  waist." 

Miss  Brown  returned  to  the  platform  with  the  intention  of 
delivering  a  short  sermon  on  the  tolly  and  wickedness  of  such 
superstition.  But  she  changed  her  mind  and  sat  meekly  down 
instead.  She  was  a  little  afraid  of  Miss  Nancy  Bell,  most  people 
were.  •'  Here  child  jtake  your  shawl.  You  must  obey  your  Aunt, 
of  course,  and  Will  Kent,"  addressing  a  mischevious  boy,  who 
was  seated  at  a  small  table  on  the  platform,  "you  may  stay  in  and 
study  during  recess."  And  then  the  teacher  rang  the  bell,  and 
Margaret  and  her  woe  were  soon  forgotten  by  the  gay  throng  that 
hurried  out  on  the  play-ground. 

The  teacher  called  the  child  to  the  platform  to  explain  some 
correction  in  a  composition,  and  Will  Kent  tied  the  fringe  of  the 
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shawl  to  the  leg  of  the  table 
When  Margaret  started  to  leave 
the  platform  she  felt  what  she 
supposed  to  be  John's  detaining 
hand,  and  grasping  the  shawl 
more  tightly  about  her,  she  gave  a  quick  jerk  and  started  for- 
ward, followed  by  the  table  with  its  burden  of  books  and  ink. 

Miss  Brown's  wild  exclamations  and  Margaret's  screams 
brought  several  pupils  upon  the  scene,  and  among  them  Marshall, 
who  picked  up  his  small  cousin,  wiping  the  streams  of  red  and 
black  ink  from  her  face  and  tearing  the  fringe  of  the  shawl  relent- 
lessly from  the  table.  "Whew,  that  shawl  has  been  more  un- 
handy than  I  expected." 

"Margaret  Bell,  you'll  have  lo  pay  for  the  books  that  the  ink 
spoiled!  " 

"That  isn't  fair  Miss  Brown,"  exclaimed  Marshall.  She 
didn't  tie  the  fringe  of  that  shawl  to  the  leg  of  the  table. ." 

"Marshall  Walden,  I'll  give  you  some  affairs  of  your  own  to 
think  about  so  you  won't  have  so  much  time  for  other  people's," 
cried  the  teacher  angrily.  "And  Margaret  Bell,  you  and  your 
shawl  may  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  morning  session  and  spend 
the  afternoon  there. "  And  then  the  teacher  rang  the  bell  vigor- 
ously and  called  the  school  to  order. 

When  twelve  o'clock  came,  Margaret  started  for  home  on  the 
run  and  rushed  to  her  Aunt,  crying  and  exclaiming:  "Oh,  Aunt 
Nancy"  do  let  me  change  this  waist,  for  I've  had  a  perfectly 
dreadful  time  all  day.  Miss  Brown  made  me  take  oft  the  shawl 
and  the  whole  school  saw  this  awful  waist,  and  everyone  laughed 
at  me;  and  Will  Kent  tied  the  fringe  of  the  shawl  to  the  leg  of 
the  table,  and  Marshall  had  to  fight  him;  and  I've  got  to  pay  for 
the  books  that  the  ink  has  spoiled;  and  Marshall  tore  his  new 
jacket  in  the  fight;  and  his  father  will  send  him  to  bed  right  after 
supper;  and  Marshall  ought  to  study  for  the  history  examination; 
and,  oh,  I  never  had  such  an  awful  time  in  all  my  life  before;  and 
it  certainly  can't  be  a  good  sign  to  leave  a  thing  on  wrong  side 
out." 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Nancy  was  silent,  but  she  quickly  re- 
covered: "  Margaret  Bell  you  ought  to  be  thankful  to  me  that 
I  didn't  let  you  change  that  waist.  For  if  you've  had  such  a  time 
with  it  on  wrong  side  out  what  would  have  happened  to  you  if 
I'd  let  you  change  it." 


God  mill  Sprinkle  Sunshine. 


If  you  should  see  a  fellow  man  with  trouble's  flag  unfurled, 
An'  lookin'  like  he  didn't  have  a  friend  in  all  th«  world, 
Go  up  and  slap  him  on  the  back,  and  holler,  "How  d'you  do?" 
And  grasp  his  hand  so  warm  he'll  know  he  has  a  friend  in  you. 
Then  ax  him  what's  a-hurtin'  him,  an'  laugh  his  cares  away, 
And  tell  him  that  the  darkest  night  is  just  before  the  day. 
Don't  talk  graveyard  palaver,  but  say  it  right  out  loud, 
That  God  will  sprinkle  sunshine  in  the  trail  of  every  cloud. 

This  world  at  best  is  but  a  hash  ef  pleasure  and  of  pain; 
Some  days  are  bright  and  sunny,  and  some  all  sloshed  with  rain. 
And  that's  ju9t  how  it  ought  to  be,  for  when  the  ciOuds  roll  by, 
We'll  know  just  how  to  'preciate  the  bright  and  smiling  sky. 
So  learn  to  take  it  as  it  comes,  and  don't  sweat  at  the  pores, 
Because  the  Lord's  opinion  don't  concide  with  yours; 
But  always  keep  rememberin',  when  cares  your  path  enshroud, 
That  God  has  lots  of  sunshine  to  spill  behind  the  cloud. 

— James  Whitcomb  Milty. 


Customer — I  want  a  watch  that  will  withstand  the  usage  of  a 
healthy  twelve-years-old  boy. 

Jeweler — Sorry;  but  the  armor  mills  are  now  all  busy  with 
government  contracts. 


Son  —Father,  what  does  a  "local  option"  town  mean  ? 

Father — A  "local  option"  town,  my  son,  is  one  in  which 
one-half  the  people  have  no  option  whatever;  they  have  to  do  as 
the  other  half  say. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  FROM  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS. 


'WASHINGTON. 


by  rose  v.  winterburn. 


The  following  should  be 
read  by  all  teachers  to  their 
pupils,  or  studied  for  the 
celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday.  Of  course  every 
progressive  teacher  will  im- 
part instruction  this  month  on 
the  Father  of  our  Country. 
Plant  a  tree  in  his  honor,  cul- 
tivate a  rose,  recite  a  poem, 
study  his  character,  do 
anything,  but  do  not  neglect 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
founder  of  the  Republic. 


MANY  stories  are  told  of 
the  boyhood  of  Wash- 
ington some  of  which 
may  be  true  while  some  are 
unquestionably  false:  Many 
of  his  copy-books  and  written 
exercises  were  kept,  however, 
among  them  the  following  let- 
ters. They  were  written  by 
George  Washington  and  by 
Richard  Henry  L,ee,  when  the 
former  was  about  nine  years 
old.  Lee's  letter  looks  as  if  it 
may  be  just  as  he  wrote  it, 
but  Washington's  appears  to 
have  been  corrected. 

'  Pa  brought  ine  two  pretty 
booka  full  of  pictures  he  got  them 
in  Alexandra  they  have  pictures 
of  dogs   and   cats   and  tigers  and 

elefante  and  ever  so  many  pretty  things  cousin  bids  me  send  you  one  of 
them  it  has  a  picture  of  an  elefant  and  a  little  Indian  boy  on  hiB  back 
like  uncle  Jo's  sam  pa  says  if  I  learn  my  tasks  good  he  will  let  uncle  jo 
bring  me  to  see  you  will  you  aBk  your  ma  to  let  you  come  to  see  me. 

Richard  Henry  Lee." 
To  this  George  answered: 

"Dear  Dickey:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  pretty  picture  book 
you  gave  me.  Sam  asked  me  to  show  him  the  pictures  and  I  showed  him 
all  the  pictures  in  it;  and  I  read  to  him  how  the  tame  elephant  took  care 
of  the  master's  little  boy,  and  put  him  on  his  back  and  would  not  let  any- 
body touch  his  master's  little  son.  I  can  read  three  or  four  pages  some- 
times without  missing  a  word.  Ma  says  I  may  go  to  see  you  and  stay  all 
day  with  you  next  week  if  it  be  not  rainy.  She  says  that  I  may  ride  my 
pony,  Hero  if  Uncle  Ben  will  go  with  me  and  lead  Hero.  I  have  a  little 
piece  of  poetry  about  the  picture  book  you  gave  me  but  I  mustn't  tell  you 
who  wrote  the  poetry. 

"G.  W.'s  compliments  to  R.  H.  L., 
And  likes  his  book  lull  well 
Henceforth  will  count  him  his  friend, 
And  hopes  many  happy  days  he  may  spend. 
Your  friend, 

George  Washington. 
I  am  going  to  get  a  whip  top  soon,  and  you  may  see  it  and  whip  it." 


In  these  early  days  careful  attention  was  given  a   child's  be 
havior  towards  other  people  and  especially   towards    those    older 
than  himselt.     Among  the  papers  saved  from   Washington's  boy- 
hood are  one  hundred  and  ten  rules  of  conduct,  neatly  written  off 
in  his  large  round  hand.     A  few  of  them  are  given  below: 

"Every  action  in  company 
ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  re- 
spect to  those  present. 

In  the  presence  of  others  sing 
not  to  yourself  with  a  humming 
noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers 
ur  feet. 

Be  no  flatterer;  neither  play 
with  any  one  that  delights  not  to 
be  played  with. 

Be  not  curious  to  know  the 
affairs  of  others,  neither  approach 
to  those  that  speak  in  private. 

Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for 
it  is  unjust. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your 
breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial 
tire,  called  conscience." 

While  still  quite  young 
Washington  was  appointed 
to  positions  of  trust  and  im- 
portance. When  only  twenty- 
one  he  was  sent  by  Governor 
Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  to  a 
French  fort  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  He  bore  a  message 
to .  the  commander,  of  the 
French  demanding  that  he 
stop  building  forts  in  the  Ohio 
valley.  As  usual  he  kept  a 
journal  of  his  trip;  in  it  he 
says: 

"  [At  Venango]  there  were 
three  French  officers  one  of  whom 

invited  us  to   sup   with   them 

The  wine  soon  banished  the  re- 
straint  which    at   first   appeared 

in    their    conversation;     and 

they  told  me,  that  it  was  their 
absolute  design  to  take  possession 
of  the  Ohio. 

"  [On  the  way  home]  Horses 
were  now  so  feeble  and  the  bag- 
gage so  heavy.  ..that  ..myself 
and  others  . .  gave  up  our  horses 
for  packs,  to  assist  along  with  the 
je.  I  put  myself  in  an  Indian  walking  dress  . .  .Then  with 
gun"  in    hand  and   pack    at    my  back,   in  which   were   my   papers  and 

provisions,    I   set   out  with    Mr.    Gist  ...The   day   following we   fell 

in    with  a  party  of  French    Indians,    who   had     lain     in    wait    for     us. 

One  of   them  fired '..   but   fortunately   missed We   expected   to   have 

found  the  river  frozen,  but  it  was  not.  .  .There  was  no  way  for  getting 
over  bnt  on  a  raft;  which  we  set  about  wfth  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and 
finished  just  after  sun-setting.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work.  Then  set 
off;  but  before  we  were  half  way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice,  in  such 
manner  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to 
perish.  I  put  out  my  setting  pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft...  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream.  .  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  of  water;  but  I 
fortunately  saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft-logs. ..." 

When  Washington  was  appointed  Commander- in  chief  of  the 

Continental  forces  every  one  was  eager   to  see  him.     Mrs.  John 

Adams  writes  her  husband  the  impression  she  received  when  she 

first  saw  Washington: 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  both  the  generals  [Washington  and  Lee] 
....and  of  being  personally  made  known  to  them. ..  .1  was  struck  with 
General  Washington.  You  had  prepared  me  to  enteitain  a  favorable 
opinion  of  him,  but  I  thought  the  half  was  not  told  me.     Dignity  with 
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ease  and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and  soldier,  look  agreeably  blended 
in  him.    Modesty  marks  every  line  and  feature  of  his  face." 

During  the  Revolution,  when  the  American  army  was  forced 
to  retreat  slowly  south  from  New  York,  and  matters  looked  black 
for  the  American  cause,  Washington  wrote  to  his  brother: 

"  The  enemy  pushed  us  from  place  to  place,  till  we  were   obliged   to 

cross  the   Delaware  with  less  than  three  thousand  men  fit  for  duty ; 

the  enemy's  numbers,. . .  .exceeding  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men." 

The  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was  the  darkest  period  during 
the  American  Revolution.  The  suffering  and  heroism  displayed 
there  are  excellently  described  by  a  surgeon  who  was  with  the 
troop.     He  writes  in  his  journal: 

'•Dec.  12th  (1777).  A  bridge  of  wagons  made  across  the  Schuylkill 
last  night  consisting  of  36  wagons,  with  a  bridge  of  rails  between  each. 
Some  skirmishing  over  the  river.  Militia  and  dragoons  brought  into  camp 
Beveral  prisoners.     Sun  set.     We  are  ordered  to  march  over  the  river.    It 

snows I'm  sick eat  nothing no   baggage Lord  ...Lord.     The 

army  were  'till  sun  rise  crossing  the  river some  at  the  wagon  bridge 

and  some  at  the  raft  bridge  below.     Cold  and  uncomfortable. 

"  Dec.  14th.  Prisoners  and  deserters  are  continually  coming  in.  The 
army  who  have  been  surprisingly  healthy  hitherto. . .  .now  begin  to  grow 
sickly  from  the  continued  fatigues  they  have  Buffered  this  campaign.  Yet 
they  still  show  spirit  of  alacrity  and  contentment  not  to  be  expected  from 
bo  young  troops.    lam  sick,  discontented,  and  out  of  humor.    Poor  food 

....hard  lodging cold  weather fatigue nasty    clothes nasty 

cookery vomit  half   my  time smoked  out  of  my  senses  ...Ican't 

endure  it.  Why  are  we  sent  here  to  starve  and  freeze what  sweet  feli- 
cities have  I  left  at  home;  a  charming   wife pretty  children good 

beds good  food good  cookery all  agreeable     ..all  harmonious. 

Here  all  confnsion  . .  .smoke,  cold,  hunger  and  filthinesa a  pox  on  my 

bad  luck.     Here  comes  a  bowl  of  beef  soup,  full  of  burnt  leaves  and  dirt, 

sickish  enough away  with  it  boys,  I'll  live   like   the  chameleon  upon 

air See  the  poor  soldier,  when  in  health. . .  .with  what  cheerfulness  he 

meets  his  foes  and  encounters  every  hardship  . .  .if  barefooted,  he  labors 
thro'  the  mud  and  cold  with  a  song  in  bis  mouth  extolling  war  and  Wash- 
ington... if  his  food  be  bad,  he  eats  it  notwithstanding,  with  seeming 

content But  harkee  patience a  moment There  comes  a  soldier 

his  bare  feet  are  seen  through  his  worn-out  shoes his   legs   nearly 

naked  from  the  tattered   remains  of  an  only   pair  of  stockings h;a 

breeches  not  sufficient  to  cover  his  nakedness his  shirt  hanging  in 

Btrings. ..  .his  hair  dishevelled his  face  meagre his  whole  appear- 
ance pictures  a  person  forsaken  and  discouraged.     He  comes   and  cries 

with  an  air  of  wretchedness  and  despair I  am  sick,  my  feet  lame,  my 

legs  are  sore. ..  .my  body  covered  with  this  tormenting  itch,  my  clothes 
are  wore  out my  constitution  is  broken my  former  activity  is  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  hunger  and  cold  .  .1  fait  fast  I  shall  soon  be  no  more 
and  all  the  reward  I  shall  ever  get  will  be. . .   'Poor  Will  is  dead.' 

"Dec.  18th.  Universal  Thanksgiving,  a  roasted  pig  at  night.  God  be 
thanked  for  my  health  which  I  have  pretty-well  recovered.  How  much 
better  I  should  feel,  were  I  assured  that  my  family  were  in  health. 

"Dec.  21st.     Preparations  made  for  huts.    Provisions   scarce.    Mr. 

Ellis  went  homeward sent  a  letter  to  my  wife.     Heartily  wish   myBelf 

at  home my  skin  and  eyes  are  almost  spoiled  with  continual  smoke. 


"A  general  cry  through  the  camp  this  evening  among  the  soldiers, 
'No  meat  I  No  meat  1'  The  distant  vales  echoed  back  the  melancholy 
sound,  'No  meat  1     No  meat!' 

"  'What  have  you  for  our  dinners,  boys? '  'Nothing  but  fire-cake 
and  water,  Bir. '  At  night,  'Gentlemen  the  supper  is  ready.'  'What  is 
your  supper  lads?  '     'Fire-cake  and  water,  sir.' 

"Dec.  22d.  Lay  excessive  cold  and  uncomfortable  last  night,  my  eyes 
are  starting  out  of  their  orbits  like  a  rabbit, a  eyes,  occasioned  by  a  great 
cold  and  smoke. 

"  'What  haie  you  got  for  breakfast,  lads?'  'Fire-cake  and  water,  sir.' 
The  Lord  send  that  our  commisary  of  purchases  may  live  on  fire-cake  and 
water. 

"Dec.  31st.  Adjutant  Selden  learned  me  to  darn  stockings — to  make 
them  look  like  knit-work — first  work  the  thread  in  a  parallel  manner, 
then  catch  these  over  and  over  as  above." 

Concerning  this  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  Washington  himself 
writes  to  Congress: 

"Yesterday  afternoon. . .  .1  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness    [to 

fight] . . .  .when  behold,  to  my  great  mortification the  men  were  unable 

to  stir  on  account  of  [hunger]. 

"And  t  is,  the  great  crying  evil,  is  not  all.  The  soap,  vinegar,  and 
other  articles  allowed  by  congress,  we  see  none  of . . .  .The  first  indeed,  we 
have  little  occasion  for  now ;  few  men  have  mora  than  one  shirt, ....  some 

none  at  all.     In  addition   to   which two    thousand    eight    hundred 

and  ninety-eight  men  now  in  camp  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are  bare- 
foot and  otherwise  naked num- 
bers having  been  obliged  to  sit  up 
all  night  by  fires  . . .  [on  account 
of  having  no  blankets  ]  It  is  a 
much  easier  thing  to  [find  fault 
with  the  armv]  in  a  comfortable 
room  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to 
occupy  a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and 
sleep  under  frost  and  snow. 

"For  seven  days  past  there  has 
been  little  less  than  a  famine  in 
camp.  A  part  of  the  army  has 
been  a  week  without  any  kind  of 
flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four 
days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they 
are,  we  cannot  enough  admire  the 
incomparable  patience  and  fidelity 
of  the  soldiery." 

The  extracts  for  this  month 
have  been  taken  from  Shel- 
don's American  History  and 
from  Hart's  American  History 
told  by  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II. 

The  questions  will  accom- 
pany the  completion  of  the  ex- 

tracts    on    Washington    next     Washington  in  1795.    age  63. 
month.  BY  ™llee. 


This  London  Announcement  Will  be  of  Interest- 


COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS. 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

BLOOM8BURY     SQUARE,     LO'.WON,     W.     C. 


METHODS  IN  CHILD-STUDY. 

Course  of  Five  Lectures  aad  Demonstrations  will  be  delivered  by 

EARL  BARNES, 

LATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  IN  LELAND  STANFORD    UNIVERSITY,    CALIFORNIA. 

ON 

Monday  Evenings,  October  S,  10,  17,  24,  SI,  from  7:20  lo  9  P.  M. 


This  brief  course  of  demonstrations  and  lectures  is  intended  primarily 
for  busy  teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  direct  study  of  their  children. 
No  other  special  preparation  is  required  for  the  work  than  good  sense, 
fair-mindedness,  and  a  desire  to  discover  the  truth. 

Each  meeting  will  consist  of  a  short  lecture  of  about  thirty  minutes, 
after  which  the  students  and  teachers  will  work  with  Mr.  Barnes  for  an 
hour  on  data  gathered  from  London  schools.  Some  one  type-study  will 
be  taken  up  and  carried  thru  each  Btage  of  its  development  in  the  suc- 
cessive meetings.  First  a  fruitful  line  of  investigation  will  be  discussed, 
and  a  test,  or  experiment,  selected  and  perfected.  The  necessary  papers 
will  then  be  collected  from  London  children,  though  we  already  have 
some  seven  thousand  papers  on  hand,  which  will  also  be  made  use  of  in 
these  meetings.  These  data  will  then  be  analyzed,  collated  and  general- 
ized; the  tendencies  will  be  charted,  and  the  results  written  up.  Each 
person  attending  the  series  of  demonstrations  will  be  expected  to  do  some 
of  the  work  in  each  of  these  stages,  and  he  will  also  be  expected  to  give 
about  two  hours'  outside  work  to  the  preparation  for  each  meeting. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  assisting  those  who  wish  to  start  pieces 
of  individual  investigation  to  be  carried  on  during  the  following  weeks. 

Fee  for  the  Course: — H«lf-a-crown.  Members  of  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors admitted  without  charge. 


Bird  Study. 

How  many  teachers  know  the  names,  appearance,  and  habits  of  the 
most  common  wild  birds  in  their  neighborhood?  The  following  out- 
lines will  assist  in  opening  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  form  of 
nature  study — 

I -—How  to  Know  Birds. 


1.     By  their  Movements 


1. 


j  Flight. 

|  Hop  or  Walk. 


2.     By  their  Voices 


(Song  Voice. 

J  Call  and  Conversation. 

1 


.  Fear  Note. 
[Anger,  or  Defiance. 
(Color. 
|  As  a  Whole  -I  Size. 
( Shape. 
By  their  Bodies -j  f  Wings. 

Tail. 
Head 


Parts 


[  Feet  and  Legs. 


I  Feeding. 
By  their  Habits-!  Nesting. 

(  Migration. 

II.    How  to  Study  Birds. 

(  Best  in 
Timex  Early  Morning 
(  and  Evening. 
Habitat 
Feeding  Place. 
(  Not  with  a  gun. 
Manner  -j  With  pencil  and  paper 

(  With  great  patience. 
—From  an  Institute  Talk  by  Dr.  John  Ogden,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Place 


Teacher:     "Mary,  make  a  sentence  with  'dogma'  as  the  subject." 
Mary  (after  careful  thought):     "The  dogma  has  three  puppies. " 
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Practical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  trait 
of  education  to-day  is  the 
intense  interest  that  clubs, 
social,  political,  literary,  mothers' 
and  other  clubs  take  in  educa- 
tional topics.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  {address  of  Pres. 
Edward  T.  Pierce,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School,  before  the  Los  Angeles  Friday 
Morning  Club,  touches  many  vital  questions  that  interest  school 
officials  and  teachers: — [Kd.] 

Education  must  inevitably  come  to  all  who  are  born  with 
mental  capacity.  All  must  gain  knowledge  of  some  kind  and 
with  knowledge  come  desire  and  the  activity  of  the  will  and 
power  to  do,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  Education  may  be  unsys- 
tematic and  accidental  as  that  of  the  hoodlum  of  the  streets  or  the 
wild  man  of  the  forest,  or  it  may  be  an  orderly  training  of  the 
mind  and  body  in  accordance  with  some  predetermined  purpose 
which  purpose  may  be  for  good  or  evil.  Even  good  education  has 
its  phases  of  importance  according  to  the  end  in  view.  Perhaps 
its  most  important  divisions  are  into  practical  and  cultural  train- 
ing. Sir  William  Hamilton  thus  distinguishes  between  these  two 
phases  of  education:  "The  perfection  of  man  as  an  end  and  the 
perfection  of  man  as  means  or  an  instrument  are  not  only  not  the 
same,  they  in  reality  are  often  opposed." 

*  * 

The  Primary  School  the  Most  Important. 

Jefferson  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, and  there- 
fore an  earnest  advocate  of  higher  education,  says;  "Were  it  nec- 
essary to  give  up  either  the  primary  school  (by  which  he  means 
the  public  school)  or  the  university,  I  would  rather  abandon  the 
last,  for  it  is  safer  to  have  a  whole  people  reasonably  enlightened 
than  to  have  a  tew  in  a  high  state  of  science  and  the  many  in  ig- 
norance." And  Jefferson  was  right.  With  any  number  of  uni- 
versities, the  best  equipped  possible,  our  government  could  not 
have  stood  the  tests  of  the  last  century,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
work  of  the  public  school.  We  can  hardly  estimate  what  it  has 
accomplished  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  From  early  colo- 
nial days  to  the  present  time,  our  people  have  been  the  most  in- 
telligent in  the  world.  There  have  been  no  classes  that  have  been 
excluded  from  the  schools;  all  have  had  equal  advantages;  and, 
as  the  majority  have  made  some  use  of  their  opportunities,  our 
boys  and  girls  have  grown  up  into  thinking  men  and  women, 
able  to  take  a  part  in  sustaining  the  government.  And  this  in 
telligence  has  made  them  patriotic  so  far  as  one  feature  of  patriot- 
ism goes.  They  know  their  country;  they  glory  in  its  past:  they 
are  proud  of  its  present;  they  believe  in  its  future. 

Our  Public  Schools  do  not  Educate  for  life. 

A  remark,  pleasant,  as  you  may  imagine  to  the  ears  of  a 
school  master,  fell  upon  mine  just  the  other  day,  "Yes,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  hoodlums  and  loafers,  and 
thieves  and  drunkards. "  When  I  raised  the  question  of  cause, 
the  speaker  answered  what  we  have  all  heard  many  times,  name- 
ly, "Our  public  schools  do  not  educate  for  life."  Ah,  this,  then, 
is  the  secret.  The  problem  of  educating  for  the  duties  of  life, 
instead  of  simply  making  incipient  scholars  of  our  youth  has 
been  thrust  upon  the  schools. 

*        * 

"Bold  as  the  assertion  may  be  considered,  it  is  true  that  the 
child  is  taught  to  despise  manual  labor,  and  that  by  the  most  sub- 
tle and  convincing  method,  viz.:  by  implication.  His  reading 
lessons  are  not  of  trade  or  commerce,  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
factures, of  the  wonderful  manipulation  of  wood,  iron,  cotton  and 
wool,  of  the  grand  achievements  of  the  masses,  but  of  the 
achievements  of  wealth  or  of  glory,  His  arithmetic,  nearer  to 
common  life,  perhaps,  is  of  the  counting  room.  History  contains 
little  account  of  the  success  of  wage-laborers,  as  such,  but  rather 
of  the  achievement  of  warrior,  orator,  and  capitalist.  Geography 
turns  to  plague  him  with  his  ignorance  of  his  own  state  and  na- 
tion. He  knows  how  the  states  of  the  union  are  bounded,  but  not 
how  they  are  peopled,  nor  what  the  people  do  to  get  a  living,  nor 
of  their  relations  in  social  life." 


To  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  highly  educated  even  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  the  one  who  is  taught 
how  to  think,  who  has  a  broad  training  and  whose  powers  of 
mind  and  body  are  under  the  direction  of  a  well  trained  will,  this 


paper  does  not  apply.      I  believe 

such  a  one  will  be  able  to  acquire 

special  training  in  a  short  time, 

„.-,       Ti-i  r,    n-  ,,,     t      after  he   has   received   what  an 

[Extracts  from  an  address  read  by  President  Edward  I.  Pierce,  of  the  Los   ide&1  gtate  Qf.  affairs    wouM    de_ 

Angeles  State  Normal  School  School  before  the  Los  Angeles  mand_    that  .      &    broad  aJ 

Friday  Morning  Club.]  training.      I    am    not    discussing 

higher  education;    if   that   were 


within  reach  of  all  our  youth,  such  an  argument  as  I  am  offering 
need  never  be  made.  But  fondly  as  we  may  dream  of  a  Utopian  fu- 
ture when  all  the  citizens  of  the  republic  aspire  to  a  college  edu- 
cation and  all  are  able  to  get  it,  the  stern  facts  stare  us  in  the  face 
that  at  present  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls  are 
given  any  purposeful  and  systematic  training  in  schools  beyond 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  that  their  knowledge  of 
duties  of  life  must  be  largely  acquired  by  chance  observations  of 
or  chance  conversations  with  those  who  themselves  often  do  not 
know  what  is  right  or  how  to  do  right. 


The  Church  not  yet  Sufficient. 

The  church  unfortunately  reaches  too  few  in  its  teachings; 
and  those  who  do  come  under  its  influence  are  least  in  need  of  help. 
Both  of  these  allies  having  proved  insufficient,  society  has  had  to 
receive  a  supplemental  agency,  the  school.  Unfortunately  the 
first  two  factors  are  thrusting  mire  and  more  responsibility  on  the 
latter.  This  is  an  awful  responsibility;  but  having  been  shifted 
there  bv  the  changes  in  social  and  ho  ne  life,  it  must  be  wrought 
out  or  society  and  home  themselves  must  fall  into  the  chasm  cre- 
ated by  our  neglect. 

*         * 

Healthful  and  Happy  Living. 

The  unreasonable  crowding  of  our  school  curricula  with  in- 
tellectual work  almost  solely,  has  driven  this  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  healthful  and  happy  living  almost  entirely  out  of  our  plans 
for  the  educating  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Instead  of  a  little  per- 
functory study  of  physiology,  a  dry  conning  over  of  bones  and 
muscles  and  talks  about  veins  and  blood  corpuscles  and  nerves 
and  brain,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  almost  worthless  to  children  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  I  wonld  have  those  who  get  no  training 
beyond  the  public  school  taught  what  physical  life  means  in  a 
practical  way.  They  should  know  that  this  wonderful  machine 
of  ours  must  be  kept  well  regulated  and  well  attended  to  if  it  is 
to  do  the  work  both  mental  and  physical  intended  for  it  by  God. 
The  child  should  be  led  to  go  thru  proper  exercises  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  lungs  and  body  generally.  I  know 
that  many  of  our  schools  have  a  little  work  in  calisthenics  five  or 
ten  minutes  each  day.  But  I  would  have  the  physical  work  of 
the  school  of  a  more  scientific  character  and  continued  much 
longer.  I  believe  that  with  the  proper  exercise  judiciously  re- 
quired from  childhood  to  maturity  we  should  not  have  one-fourth 
of  the  weak  and  deformed  people  that  we  have  now.  This  is  a 
subject  that  has  not  been  earnestly  discussed  b.y  the  majority  of 
teachers,  yet  is  one  of  far  reaching  importance  as  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  after  life  depends  on  the  proper  attention  to  physical 
training  during  youth. 

*  * 
Every  school  should  have  its  gymnasium.  I  saw  last  year 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  an  out-door  gym- 
nasium that  cost  but  little  and  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  most  elaborate  equipment  in  a  costly  building.  My  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  development  of  young  men  and  women  by 
our  course  of  physical  training  in  the  Normal  school  even  after 
they  have  passed  the  stage  of  childhood  has  made  me  enthusias- 
tic in  the  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  for  children.  We 
must  also  have  more  games  for  boys  and  girls  pedagogically 
planned  to  develop  muscles  and  lungs  and  general  strength  as 
well  as  do  base  ball  and  tennis  and  golf  for  older  people.  We 
need  a  pedagogy  of  children's  games  as  much  as  we  need  a  peda- 
gogy of  arithmetic.  And  we  need  in  our  crowded  cities  larger 
play  grounds  where  the  children  under  the  wise  guidance  of  sym- 
pathetic teachers  can  enjoy  the  sports  that  will  make  for  physical 
strength.  It  is  true  that  our  boys  and  girls  get  much  exercise — 
a  healthy  child  must  exercise,  but  it  is  not  systematic  enough  to 
develop  all  of  the  muscles  and  to  make  a  symmetrical  physique. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  public  school  curriculum  of  the  future 
will  give  much  more  time  to  the  development  of  the  child  physi- 
cally than  it  does  now. 
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Bath  Rooms  a  Necessity. 

I  would  have  bath  rooms  as  well  as  wash  rooms  in  connection 
with  every  large  city  school,  and  have  the  boys  and  girls  who  live 
in  homes  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  bathing  take  their  reg- 
ular weekly  baths.  Those  from  the  smaller  schools  should  be  sent 
to  some  central  point  to  take  their  baths  as  the  boys  are  now  sent 
in  this  city  to  take  their  lessons  in  Sloyd.  This  plan  has  already 
been  inaugurated  to  a  limited  extent  in  Paris  and  other  European 
cities,  I  understand,  with  most  excellent  results.  The  care  of  the 
teeth  is  a  more  easy  matter  to  handle,  for  I  would  have  a  tooth 
brush  for  every  child  who  is  not  taught  to  use  one  at  home,  and 
insist  on  the  use  of  it  at  school  every  day.  Why  not  have  a 
requisition  to  the  School  Board  for  tooth  brushes  as  well  as  tor 
lead  pencils  if  the  use  of  the  former  will  teach  the  pupils  to  be 
more  cleanly?  It  is  true  this  would  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
dentists  needed,  but  it  would  surely  result  in  the  greater  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  people. 

*  * 

Domestic  Economy. 

"What  then,"  to  repeat  a  quotation  in  part,  "can  the  public 
school  do  to  help  and  not  hinder"  our  girls  in  filling  this  import- 
ant position  to  which  most  of  them  will  be  called?  It  should  give 
them,  I  repeat,  intellectually  and  morally  all  that  it  gives  to  boys 
in  the  same  grade.  Both  should  have  a  knowledge  of  sanitary 
laws  that  save  life,  and  sickness  and  discomfort.  In  addition, 
the  girl  should  be  trained  especially  in  such  a  knowledge  of  do- 
mestic economy  as  to  make  health  and  thrift  and  general  com- 
fort and  happiness.  The  school  is  so  organized  at  present  as  to 
positively  discourage  any  help  or  interest  in  home  duties.  If  the 
mothers  in  all  our  homes  were  prepared  to  give  the  right  kind  of 
instruction  in  household  economy,  the  academic  work  not  only 
demands  all  of  the  time  of  the  girls  in  school,  but  it  also  demands 
several  hours  of  study  at  home,  leaving  no  time  to  help  the  mother 
or  to  learn  of  her.  How  many  city-bred  young  women,  even 
among  those  who  claim  to  be  well  educated,  are  able  to  answer 
practical  questions  on  housekeeping,  needlework,  and  the 
hygiene  of  the  home?  As  some  one  has  said  "The  majority 
would  prefer  an  examination  in  algebra  to  one  in  cooking." 
And  so  it  has  come  about  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  daughters 
do  not  care  to  run  the  household.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  that  if  they  do  the  work  of 
the  home,  or  even  superintend  it,  they  are  lowered  in  the  social 
scale.  This  has  had  its  influence  on  the  girls  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  work,  and  has  led  them  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to  stand 
behind  a  counter  all  day,  or  confine  themselves  in  a  factory,  than 
to  work  half-time  in  the  kitchen,  or  to  make  their  own  dresses 
and  thus  economize.     They  think  the  former  genteel,  the  latter 

degrading. 

*  * 

The  proper  preparation  of  food  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
its  proper  selection,  if  health  is  to  be  preserved.  Many  a 
stomach  has  been  ruined,  thus  making  deadly  disease  possible, 
and  much  unhappiness  often  caused  even  to  the  breaking  up  of 
families,  because  the  mother  has  set  on  the  table  soggy  bread  and 
potatoes,  and  meat  poorly  cooked,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
wholesome conglomerations  that  often  go  by  the  name  of  dessert. 
Good  cooking  will  prevent  the  acquirement  ot  baleful  and  des- 
tructive habits  of  eating  by  putting  before  the  family  in  an  appe- 
tizing shape  what  is  really  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Such 
knowledge  will  be  one  factor  in  providing  for  the  greater  comfort 
of  the  home,  and  will  tend  to  instill  feelings  of  happiness  and  con- 
tentment which  are  the  basis  of  right  social  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  advantage  to  be  gained  thru  a  knowledge  of  kitchen 
lore,  there  is  the  important  one  of  economy.  Want  is  caused 
quite  as  often  in  a  family  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  and 
where  cheap  but  nutritious  foods  may  be  purchased,  and  how  to 
prepare  them  properly,  as  it  is  by  actual  lack  of  means.  America 
is  the  most  wasteful  country  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  French 
families  can  live  on  what  most  American  families  throw  away. 
The  former  have  learned  through  long  years  of  experience  caused 
by  stress  of  circumstances  to  make  wholesome  and  savory  dishes 
out  of  what  many  American  families  would  think  could  have  no 
further  use  in  the  preparation  of  meals.  Prof.  Parton  of  Nebraska, 
in  speaking  of  the  waste  in  the  American  kitchen,  claims  the  fol- 
lowing as  shown  by  statistics:  '  'Reducing  the  value  of  foods  con- 
sumed in  different  countries  to  bushels  of  wheat,  Russia  uses  but 
nineteen  bushels  per  inhabitant  per  year;  France  twenty-three 
bushels;  Germany  nearly  as  many;  while  the  United  States  are 
credited  with  forty  bushels.     "We  do  not  know,"  he  says,  "how 

to  produce  economic  meals." 

*  * 

Program  for  Cooking  in  Pub'ic  Schools. 

Miss  Duff,  a  cooking  teacher,  gives  the  following  courses 
practicable  for  the  public  schools: 


i.  Study  of  cereals:  how  to  cook  each  in  water  for  gruel  or 
mush;  how  to  make  bread. 

2.  Study  of  vegetables:  how  to  cook  in  water,  and  how  to 
bake,  roast,  or  fry. 

3.  Study  of  fruits:  how  to  serve  uncooked;  how  to  cook  in 
water;  how  to  bake,  how  to  preserve,  can,  and  jelly. 

4.  Study  of  beverages:  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk,  water,  lem- 
onade, etc. ;  how  to  make  and  serve. 

5.  Study  of  eggs:  how  to  boil,  bake,  fry,  mix,  and  serve. 

6.  Study  of  fish:  how  to  cook  in  water,  roast,  boil,  fry  and 
serve. 

7.  Study    of  meats:     how   to    broil,    roast,    boil,    fry,    an 
serve. 

8.  Making  of  chowders,  broth,  soup,  stew,  gravy,  sauce. 

9.  Study  of  shell-fish:  how  to  cook  and  serve  oysters,  clams, 
lobsters,  etc. 

10.  Making  of  pastry,  pudding,  cake,  and  desserts. 

11.  Study  of  ferments  and  effervescents  (such  practical 
part  of  this  subject  as  is  necessary  to  bread-making  should  be 
given  under  No.i);  yeast,  saleratus,  cream  of  tartar,  baking-pow- 
der, beaten  eggs  and  other  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies 
used  in  cooking. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  if  all  this  were  understood  by  every 
girl  who  goes  out  from  our  schools  to  take  her  place  sooner  or 
later  as  a  housekeeper,  there  would  be  a  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  health,  the  economy  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
generally? 

*  * 

Nearly  all  the  charity  schools  emphasize  this  work.  A  very 
interesting  example  is  the  Kitchen  Garden,  supported  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Unity  Church  of  Oakland  Perhaps  the  school  in 
which  culture  and  practical  education  is  carried  on  the  most  sys- 
tematically and  harmoniously  is  in  the  Workingman's  School  of 
New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Felix  Adler.  The  course  of  study  in 
this  institution  is  well  worth  study.  While  this  school  was  first 
intended  for  the  training  of  the  children  of  workingmen,  giving'to 
it  its  name,  so  effective  has  it  been  in  training  for  true  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  there  are  many  sons  and  daughters  of  rich 
men  among  its  pupils  because  these  fathers  believe  the  training 
there  is  better  than  can  be  obtained  thru  the  exclusive  literary 
work  of  most  other  schools. 

*  * 

That  practical  training  for  home  duties  has  its  effect  on  char- 
acter has  a  striking  illustration  in  the  persons  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Queen  of  Denmark.  These  young  ladies  were  given  as  thoro 
a  knowledge  of  household  duties  as  possible.  They  could  actually 
cook  palatable  meals,  make  their  own  dresses  and  trim  their  own 
hats.  And  with  it  all,  they  acquired  such  a  culture  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  such  beauty  of  person  that,  though  princesses  of  a 
small  and  comparatively  obscure  kingdom,  their  mother  came  to 
be  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Europe. 

*  * 

I  might  speak  on  other  phases  of  training  that  are  neglected 
by  most  public  schools,  and  yet  are  clearly  within  their  province. 
Moral  training,  purity  of  mind  and  speech,  reverence  toward  God, 
training  for  the  active  duties  of  citizenship, — can  we  neglect  any 
one  of  these  if  we  are  to  train  for  life?  Good  citizenship  in  a 
republic  means  good  men,  men  who  make  the  eminence  of  the 
republic  possible  by  strength  of  body  and  soul,  as  well  as  by 
mental  acumen,  who  have  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  culture, 
who  are  true  in  word  and  deed,  honorable,  iaithful  to  duty,  indus- 
trious, temperate,  and  charitable  to  their  fellows.  Instruction 
and  training  in  all  ot  these  attributes  of  true  manhood  and 
womanhood  is  demanded  of  the  public  schools  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  practical  as  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  virtues  just 
named.  Hence,  I  believe  that  we  can  make  good  use  of  a  part  of 
the  $200,000,000  spent,  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in 
placing  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  phases  of  education  which  I 
have  outlined. 

I  believe  further  that  a  scheme  of  education  designed  to  ele- 
vate the  family,  to  enrich  its  domestic  life,  to  cultivate  its  self- 
reliance,  to  enlarge  its  resources,  will  in  time  inspire  a  desire  for 
greater  culture,  and  will  thus  react  for  the  advance  of  education 
along  literary  and  sesthetic  as  well  as  moral  lines.  It  will  have  a 
decided  effect  in  furthering  secondary  and  higher  education. 
With  better  home  life  we  shall  see  the  school  lite  of  children  ex- 
tended so  that  a  much  greater  percentage  of  them  will  not  stop 
with  the  primary  and  grammar  school,  but  will  take  advanced 
courses  in  the  high  school  and  college.  If  our  youth  are  trained 
so  as  to  live  "well  in  the  household,  well  in  the  township,  and 
well  in  the  nation,"  then  like  Wisdom  of  old  our  American  sys- 
tem of  free  and  universal  education  will  surely  be  "justified  by 
the  children, " 
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W.  W.   STONE 
Principal  of  the  Burnett  School  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Monument  League. 


Lincoln  Day  Exercises, 


jgJHE  Lincoln  Monument 
League  is  now  in  the  second 
year  of  its  existence.  We  have 
labored  arduously,  but  the  re- 
sults are  encouraging. 

Twenty-three  States  of  the 
Union  have  responded  to  our  call 
for  a  national  celebration  of  Lin- 
coln Day;  thousands  of  our  cer- 
tificates have  found  their  way 
into  the  homes  of  the  people,  and 
everywhere,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  increased  respect  is 
shown  for  the  natal  day  of  the 
great  Emancipator. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  lead- 
ing public  men  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  State,  that  the  schools 
of  California  make  this  year,  a 
special  effort,  and  that  we  arouse  the  youth  of  the  State  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  character  of  our  martyred  president, 
by  songs,  addresses  and  other  appropriate  exercises  in  the  school- 
room, and  as  a  finale  to  those  exercises,  let  a  committee  of  school 
children,  to  be  appointed  by  themselves  or  by  the  teacher,  circu- 
late a  petition  to  the  State  Legislature,  praying  that  body  to  ap- 
propriate a  sum  sufficient  to  erect,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  monu- 
ment to  Abraham  Lincoln  that  shall  be  an  honor  to  our  Golden 
State. 

Over  12,000  certificates  of  membership  have  been  issued  thru 
the  efforts  of  the  school  children  of  California,  thus  affording 
ample  testimony  of  their  love  for  the  public  and  private  virtues 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Now  let  the  State  show  its  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  these  young  patriots  by  taking  up  their  task  and  car- 
rying it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  will  send  blank  petitions.  We  ask  teachers  thruout 
the  State  to  appoint  committees  from  their  classes  to  take  charge 
of  this  work.  Copy  the  printed  heading  on  your  blackboards  and 
have  all  of  your  pupils  copy  the  same.  Let  them  take  this  home 
and  get  the  signatures  of  their  parents,  relatives,  friends  and 
neighbors.  Let  your  committee  gather  these  signatures  in  one 
long  roll  under  the  printed  heading.  Send  this  roll  either  to  your 
Assemblyman  or  State  Senator  at  Sacramento,  February  14th, 
next  day  after  Lincoln  Day  or  to  Eugene  Wiegand,  Headquarters 
G.  A.  R  ,  City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  or  to  the  President. 

If  you  send  to  Sacramento  direct,  please  notify  the  under- 
signed of  the  fact  and  let  him  know  the  legislator  to  whom  you 
send,  and  the  number  of  signature  you  forward. 

The  1 2th  of  February  this  year  comes  on  Sunday.  We  ask 
the  pastors  of  churches  of  all  denominations  to  hold  special  Lin- 
coln services  and  to  gather  signatures  to  our  petition. 

Monday,  February  13th,  will  be  Lincoln  Day  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  Let  that  day  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
California.  Complete  the  signing  of  the  petition  on  that  day  if 
possible.  It  not,  forward  what  you  have  on  February  14th,  and 
go  on  with  your  good  work,  sending  the  balance  when  completed. 
Let  no  patriot  be  denied  on  opportunity  to  sign. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

W.  W.  Stone,  President. 
745  Shrader  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

The  Lincoln  Monument  League  has  just  issued  a  very  finely  exeeuted  and   artistic 
lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  snitable  for   framing,   for  schoolroom  or  parlor.    This 

mav  be  had  for  Oue  Dollar,  by  addressing  the  President  or  the  Quartermaster.     ALSO 

The  song   'Old  Glory,"  in  Sheet  Music  form,  an  embossed  and  colored  American  Flag  ou 
title  page — 25  cents  to  school  children. 


i     Patriotic  Song  and  Salute  to  Flag. 

2  Address  of  Welcome  to  Visitors 

3  Declamation  "Lincoln." 

4  Lincoln  Song. 

5  Quotations  from  the  sayings  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

by  pupils  rising  in  their  places  and  repeating 
— one  pupil  at  a  time. 

6  "Gettysburg  Address,"       - 

7  Poem,  Essay  or  Reading         - 

8  Song,  "Old  Glory." 

9  Reading — Short  extracts  of  Second  Inaugral 

Address 

io     Unveilling.     Have  a  good-sized  framed  picture  or 
bust  of  Lincoln,  on  a  table  {veiled.')     Let  a 
pupil  unveil  it,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  pre- 
viously-prepared speech. 

(An  address  sent  free  on  application  to  the  President.) 

ii     Song,  "Battle  Hymn." 

12     Remarks  by  Visiting  Veterans  and  Invited  Guests. 
"America." 


(By  a  'Pupil 


(By  a  Pupil 
(By  a  Pupil 


'By  a  Pupil 


LINCOLN  SONG. 
Air— "Hold  the  Fort." 

W.   W.  STONE. 
I — O'er  the  land  today  is  ringing 
Praise  of  Lincoln's  name; 
Youthful  voices  gladly  singing 
Lincoln's  deathless  fame. 

Chorus — Yes,  we  love  the  name  of  Lincoln, 
Lincoln  good  and  true; 
Under  God,  he  saved  the  Nation, 
Saved  for  me,  for  you. 


II- 


III- 


-He  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty, 

Trusting  God  and  Right, 
And  our  Flag  in  all  its  beauty 
Saved  from  foeman's  spite. — Chorus. 

-Guard,  oh,  Lord,  our  Flag  and  Country! 

Make  us  true  to  Thee; 
Let  us  be,  like  noble  Lincoln, 
All  for  Liberty! — Chorus. 


OLD  GLORY. 

We  love  our  Flag,  our  Couutry's  Flag, 

Its  every  star  we  love; 
It  seems  to  say,  our  every  ray 
Was  born  in  heaven  above. 
The  golden  sun  sweeps  down  the  sky 

And  floods  the  land  with  light, 
And  ere  at  eve  he  takes  his  leave, 
He'll  kiss  the  flag  good-night. 
Chorus — Oh,  starry  banner!  painting  sky 
With  blush  of  coming  day. 
Be  thou  the  sign  that  God  is  nigh 
And  guides  us  on  our  way. 

Hurrah,  my  boys,  for  Freedom's  flag! 

The  queen  of  field  and  flood! 
Beneath  her  shade  are  heroes  made, 

The  seed  of  martyr  blood. 
Shall  sons  of  sires  who  died  for  thee 

In  face  of  peril  pause? 
Should  Country  call,  we  pledge  our  all 

For  Freedom's  sacred  cause. —  Chorus. 

Oh,  may  our  Flag  triumphant  fly, 

Till  man  is  wholly  free, 
And  o'er  the  world  the  Flag's  unfurled 

In  peace  and  liberty! 
Then  let  those  stars  celestial  shine, 

The  colors  all  unite, 
As  angels  sing:    ' '  The  Lord  is  King,    " 

His  flag  the  solar  light." — Chorus. 


Can  be  sung  as  a  duet  or  class  song. 


W.  W.  Stone. 
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Two  very  important  articles  have  been  held  over  until  the 
March  number — "  Hygiene  in  (Rural  Schools,"  by  T.  L.  Heaton, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  "  Thoughts  on  the  Course  of 
Study,"  by  W.  H.  (Baker,  of  the  Fresno  High  School. 


C.  W.  Mark,  Depute  Supt.  of  Schools  of  San 
Francisco. 


C.  W.  Mark  entered  the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  the  Fall  of  1884 
and  graduated  in  1888.  In  Mb  senior  year  he  was  president  of  the  largest 
literary  society  in  the  college.  Secured  a  High  School  Certificate  upon 
examination  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Four  years  Vice  Principal  of  HeBter 
School.  In  1893  elected  to  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  and 
assigned  to  the  Washington  Grammar.  In  1895  promoted  to  the  vice- 
principalship  of  the  Everett  Grammar  School. 

His  special  line  of  work  since  coming  to  this  city  has  been,  "The 
problem  of  the  organization  of  city  Bchool  systems;"  the  study  of  special 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  in  public  schools;  the  his- 
tory of  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Btudy  of  the  general  course  of  studv  for  the  State  of 
California. 

His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Club  did 
much  to  establish  that  organization.  He  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Phelan 
on  the  Charter  Committee  of  100.  Subsequently  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  sub-committee  on  public  schoo.s.  In  that  capacity  he  drafted  con- 
siderable of  the  charter  relative  to  the  public  school  section. 

As  Treasurer  of  the  California  State  Teachers' Association  he  did 
much  to  make  the  meeting  of  '97  a  success  in  San  Francisco.  His  interests 
have  not  been  only  along  educational  m?tters,  but  in  the  improvement 
and  material  progress  of  onr  city.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Association  of  Improvement  Clubs.  He  is  at  present  pursuing  some 
special  line  of  study  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.   E   Brown  of  Berkelev. 

On  January  5th  of  the  present  year  appointed  Deputy  Supt.  "of 
Schools  by  Supt.  Webster.  He  has  begun  this  work  with  his  usual  energy 
showing  marked  executive  ability.  It  is  his  determination  to  assist  Supt. 
Webster  in  giving  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  a  clean  and  honorable 
administration  of  tne  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

Quotations  for  School  Use. 


Manhood. 
The  Lord  hath   sought   him   a  man  after   his  own   heart,  and  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  people. — ISam.  xiii:14. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright:  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace. — Psalm  xxxvii:37. 

A  wise  man  is  strong;  yea,  a  man  of  knowledge  increaseth  strength 
— Proverbs  xxiv:5. 


An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God — Pope. 

Man  is  his  own  star;  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

— Fletcher. 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

— Burns 
Chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands. — Bacon. 
Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself.— Youny. 
That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end. — Youny. 

Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  the  highest  employment 
of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness  tuat  he 
has  done  his  best. — Sydney  Smith. 

1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

— Shakespeare. 
To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Shakespeare. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates, 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

— Shakespeare. 
God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  officecannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor, — men  who  will  not  lie. 

— /.  O.  Holland. 
Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the   choice  goes  on  forever  'twixt  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
*****  -**** 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified. 

— Lowell 


The  New  NATIONAL  COVERS. 

So  thoroly  does  the  editor  of  the  Journal  appreciate  the  many  ad- 
vantages attained  by  the  use  of  the  National  Covers  that  he  has  watched 
with  an  increasing  interest  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  securing 
their  adoption  in  the  colleges  and  public  schools  thruout  the  coast.  The 
device  was  only  patented  a  few  months  ago,  and  it  is  but  conservative  to 
say  that  to  have  in  so  short  a  period  attained  the  public  expression  of  ap- 
proval from  eO  many  of  our  leading  school  authorities,  is  little  short  of 
remarkable. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  time,  and  contrast  it  with  the  present, 
when  any  device  effecting  so  radical  a  change  from  the  established 
methods  employed  in  the  schoolroom,  would  hardly  have  had  a  moment's 
consideration  .  The  keenly  intuitive  educator  and  school  official  of  our 
time  has  a  live  appreciation  for  any  school  appliance  that  bearB  the  stamp 
of  progress.  Nor  could  he  well  overlook  the  fact  concerning  the  new 
covers  that  in  their  case  this  is  pre-eminently  true. 

Beyond  any  motive  that  the  Journal  may  have  of  doing  justice  to  its 
patrons,  its  editor  takes  especial  pleasure  in  commending  the  National 
Covers  to  school  boards  and  trustees,  and  sincerely  hopeB  that  the  under- 
taking of  Messrs.  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  to  enliBt  the  efforts  of  distric; 
clerks  and  other  officials  thru  their  full  page  advertisement  elsewhere  in 
this  iBBue,  may  be  productive  of  results.  We  understand  that  they 
especially  Beek  for  the  present  to  secure  such  trial  orders  as  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  general  introduction  in  the  fall. 


Honor  an  I  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 


—Pope. 


Primary  Spelling. 

I  feel  certain  that  one  reason  why  our  primary  pupils  do  not  spell 
better  is  because  they  do  not  understand  how  to  study  a  spelling  lesson. 
They  have  had  work  in  phonetic  analysis,  but  they  either  do  not  apply  it 
to  their  spelling  lessons  at  all,  or  they  get  the  false  idea  that  all  words 
should  be  spelled  as  they  sound.  Until  the  class  understands  how  to 
study,  the  teacher  should  pronounce  distinctly  each  word  in  the  lesson 
assigned,  having  the  class  pronounce  after  her.  A  great  many  errors 
arise  from  the  pupil's  mispronouncing  the  words  as  he  studies  them. 
After  each  word  pronounced,  the  teacher  should  call  attention  to  the 
spelling  of  the  word.  If  it  is  spelled  as  it  sounds,  and  the  children  know 
how  to  pronounce  it,  the  word  will  require  but  little  study.  If  a  word  has 
silent  letters,  let  the  Children  write  it  manv  times,  crossing  out  the  silent 
letters,  or  writing  them  with  different  colored  crayon  or  pencil. 

If  the  spelling  of  a  word  is  entirely  different  from  the  sound,  impress 
the  children  with  the  fact  that  they  must  remember  the  way  the  letters 
come  and  not  think  of  the  sound.  For  a  word  of  this  kind,  saying  the 
letters  over  and  over  is  of  little  use;  have  the  pupils  write  it  strain  and 
again,  thus  accustoming  the  eye  to  the  correct  position  of  the  letters,  and 
the  hand  to  placing  them  right.  Making  the  words  out  of  letters  on  little 
squares  or  blocks  serves  the  same  purpose  as  writing  them,  and  is  often 
more  interesting. 

If  the  spelling  lessons  are  written  in  blanks,  all  misspellsd  words 
should  be  obliterated  and  then  written  correctly  in  another  place. 

Leaving  out  part  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  is  a  common  mistake 
among  children,  and  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  much  copying  or  dic- 
tation work.  In  dictation  work  insist  that  the  pupil  shall  repeat  the 
sentence  to  himself  as  he  writes  it,  and  when  he  has  finished  writing 
shall  read  it  carefully  to  see  if  it  makes  sense.  Encourage  pupils  to  notice 
the  spelling  of  words  as  they  read.  Above  all  things,  don't  let  them  get 
he  idea  that  they  "can't  spell."  A.  McLanahan. 
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So  great  has 
been  the  success 
of  this  institution 
that  what  was 
looked  upon  at 
first  as  a  some- 
what perilous  un- 
dertaking of  a 
most  worthy  en- 
terprise has  now 
come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  es- 
tablishment of  a 
permanent  insti- 
tution, where  those  may  enter  whose  tastes 
and  qualifications  lead  them  to  adopt  a 
theatrical  profession  as  their  life  work. 

Into  this  school  the  untutored  and  un- 
trained young  man  or  woman  may  enter  and 
after  a  term  which  covers  six  months  they 
are  sent  forth  into  the  world  of  their  profes- 
sion with  a  knowledge  and  equipment  which 
prior  to  a  few  years  back,  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  after  several  years  of  the 
hardest  drudgery,  during  which  time  the  as- 
pirant for  theatrical  distinction  made  his 
way  along  a  path  at  the  outset  of  which 
stood  the  character  commonly  referred  to  as 
a  "super"  and  at  the  end  of  which  emerged 
a  half-trained  actor,  fitted  only  for  subordi- 
nate parts.     I 

On  August  i,  1895,  the  Leo  Cooper  School 
of  Dramatic  Art  was  inaugurated.  Its  aim 
was  to  furnish  opportunity  to  those  who  had 
determined  to  become  actors  to  first  demon- 
strate in  a  practical  school  their  fitness  for 
the  profession,  and  then  to  enable  them 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  to  test  their 
powers  and  ,  prepare  in  an  intelligent  way 
for  that  branch  of  Dramatic  Art  to  which 
they  were  best  fitted. 

The  New  York  Mirror,  a  dramatic  news- 
paper, recently  sent  out  inquiries  to  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  theatrical  stars,  asking  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  dramatic  schools 
and  as  to  whether  they  thought  that  much 
good  resulted  from  attendance  and  study 
under  their  direction.  The  answer  from  al- 
most all  was  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 
Several  deplored  the  fact  that  they  them- 
selves had  not  been  able  in  their  younger 
days  to  attend  such  institutions,  and  all 
heartily  approved  the  idea.  Many  stated 
that  had  they,  in  their  earlier  days,  been 
permitted  to  avail  themselyes  of  the  advan- 
tages set  forth  by  such  institutions,  that  it 
would  have  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  drudgery  attending  the  proverbial  "be- 
ginner at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder." 

This  practical  side  of  the  question  has 
been  the  main  purpose  and  has  been  kept 
constantly  in  view  and  ever  maintained  and 
as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  work 
daily  gone  through  with  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  a  copy  of  the  routine  of  the  school  is 
herewith  presented. 

Mondays— 9  A.  M,  to  10:30  A.  M.— Voice 
building  and  defects  in  speech  (receiving 
class);  10:30  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  voice  building 
(advanced  class);  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  stage 
technique  and  pantomiue. 

Tuesday — 9  A.  M.  to  11  A.  M.  analytical 
reading;  2  P-  M.  to  4  P.  M.  Shakespeare  and 
Classical    Drama. 


Wednesday — 10  AM  to  12  M.,  pantomime 
3  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  stage  technique. 

Thursday — 2  P.  M.  tosP.   M.,    rehearsals. 

Friday— 2  P.M.  to  4  P.  M;  pantomime  and 
rehearsals. 

Upon  entering  the  school  the  student  is 
examined  and  if  he  has  a  weak  voice  or  faul- 
ty articulation  exercises  are  given  1o  streng- 
then the  weak  points  and  remedy  the  de- 
fects. 

If  he  is  ungainly  and  awkward,  the  physi- 
cal culture  exercises  soon  bring  repose  and 
grace.  The  bent  of  his  particular  talents  is 
observed,  and  he  is  cast  for  such  parts  as 
will  most  quickly  develop  that  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted, 

From  Monday  morning  till  Friday  after- 
noon the  school  is  in  session:  and  it  means 
work,  work,  work  for  its  pupils,  and  none 
but  those  who  are  seriously  inclined  are  de- 
sired to  enter  or  encouraged  to  remain. 

Since  its  organization  ten  public  perform- 
ances have  been  given  by  the  school,  at 
which  the  following  plays  were  presented. 

"A  Eehearsal, "  written  especially  for  the 
school  by  Emili  Lestratro;  "A  Fair  Encount- 
er," by  0.  M.  Rae;'  'The  Setting  of  the  Sun" 
byChas.  Hannon;  "False  Pretentions"(from 
the  French),  by  H.  N.  Fuller;  "A  Knight 
of  the  Lost  Cause,"  especially  written  for 
the  school  by  George  S.  W.  Wheatley;  "The 
Mouse  Trap,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Burnett;  "Come 
Here"  (from  the  German),  by  Mrs.  S.  Ward; 
out  door  performance  (before  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Stanford  University)  of  "As  You 
Like  It,  "  Shakespeare;  "The  Dummy,"  by 
Miss  Alice  Yates  Grant;  "Sunset,"  by  J.  K. 
Jerome;  "The  Silent  System,"  (from  the 
French),  by  Dreyfus;  "Off  the  Stage,"by  J- 
Sydney  Rosenfeld ;  '  'Expiation, "  written 
especially  for  the  school  by  Wm.  Greer  Har 
rison;  "The  Three  Miss  Biddies, "  by  Miss 
Alice  Yates  Grant;  ''A  Lesson  in  Whist,'' 
written  especially  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ripley 
Malthew;  "The  Violin  Maker  of  Cremona," 
by  Coppee;  Daly's  plays,  "Seven  Twenty- 
Eight,"  "Love  in  Harness,"  "Love  on  Crut- 
ches;" Robinson's  plays,  "Caste,1'  "School" 
"Outs;"  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  plays, 
"Russian  Honeymoon,"  "The  Weeping 
Wives. ' ' 

In  addition  to  the  above,scenes  from"Much 
Ad  About  Nothing,"  "Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," "Mary  Stuart,"  "Ingomar,"  "Captain 
Swift,"  "Married  Life,"  "School  for  Scan- 
dal," "Faust,"  "The  Hunchback."  "The 
Bells." 

The  following  letter  from  Bronson  How- 
ard, Esq,,  one  of  the  foremost  American 
dramatist,  is  an  interesting  one  to  all  lovers 
of  the  stage; 

"I  thoroughly  believe  in  a  dramatic  school 
First — On  general  principles  schools  seem 
to  me  absolutely  necessary  to  any  profession 
which  rises,  or  is  to  rise,  above  a  mere  'cut 
and  dry'  experimental  condition.  Second — 
Because  the  results  of  the  work,  which  I 
have  thus  far  seen,  are  admirable;  and  they 
convince  me  that  we  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  schools,  in  its  wider  sense  of  work, 
of  dramatic  art. 

As  the  result  of  the  teaching  and  influence 

of  he  school  we  h  erewith  present  a  partial 

summary  of  the  work   already  done  by  the 

pupils  and  graduates. 

Beatrice    Blanchard,     juvenile,     Richard 


Mansfield  company;  Effie  Bonde,  ingenue, 
local  theatres;  Floy  Ballinger,  juvenile,  Mil- 
ton Nobles,  Loui«  Butler,  comedian,  local 
productions;  Sarah  Brannan,  leading,  Old 
Kentucky  company;  Wm.  Brewer,  eccentric 
comedy,  local  and  road  companies;  Madeline 
Bouton,  leading,  Frohman,  Palmer  and 
Frawley  companies;  Pearl  Berry,  leading, 
road  company;  Helen  Byron,  leading,  Cum- 
ming's  stock  company;  Henrietta  Byron, 
vaudeville;  Juliet  Chandler,  child  actress, 
Nat  Goodwin  company;  Margaret  Craven, 
leading,  Frohman ,  and  local  productions ; 
Caryl  Clays,  juvenile,  local  and  road  com- 
panies; May  Cap  well,  comedian,  local  pro- 
\  ductions :  Bryant  Conner,  comedian,  vaude- 
ville; Anne  Daly,  leading,  Modjeska;  Lillian 
Dane,  Soubrette,  vaudeville;  Edna  Elsmere, 
leading  soubrette,  Texas  Steer  company ; 
Pauline  French,  juvenile,  Daly's  New  York 
Theatre;  Minna  Ferry,  leading,  local  and 
road  companies;  Essie  Fisher,  juvenile, 
Grover's  company ;  Loretta  Grace,  leading, 
local  productions.  Virgie  Goodsell,  ingenue, 
Oakland  and  Omaha  stock  companies;  Gracie 
Grey,  singing  soubrette,  vaudeville;  Freda 
Gallick,  leading  Robert  Downing  company; 
Clement  Hopkins.juvenile, Daly's  New  York 
Theatre.  Nettie  Hynes,  soubrette,  Grand 
Opera  House;  Hildur  Henning,  ingenue, 
Daly's  New  York  Theatre,  William  Hum- 
phreys, heavies, Grand  Opera  HousejMayme 
Heffron,  characte  and  juvenile,  "What 
Happened  to  Jones,  "Celia  Carmon,  juvenile 
local  productions  James  Keane,  leading 
juvenile,  James  O'Neil  and  San  Gene  com- 
panies; Franklyn  Lee,  impersonator,  vaude- 
ville; William  Lewers,  juvenile,  Frawley 
company:  Pearl  Ladd,  public  reader.  Dina 
LeHote,  j  uvenile ;  Margaret  Mather  and 
Mrs.  Fiske,  Helen  Merrill,  prima  donna. 
Tivoli  Opera  Hcuse;  Helen  Norriss,  Inter- 
national Comedy  company;  Hortense  Niel- 
son,  juvenile,  local  productions;  Norril  Mer 
rill,  juvenile,  stock  company;  Rosamonde 
O'  Conuell,  character,  Grand  Opera  House ; 
Claire  Pracht,  juvenile,  Grover's  road  com- 
panies; Rhoda  o.Jarke,  leading,  local  and  road 
companies,  May  Robertson,  juvenile;  Kate 
Purcell  company;  Leon  Salomon,  Madame 
Pacheco's  Ideal  company;  Olive  Snyder, 
juvenile,  California  Theatre  stock  company; 
Marie  Shirley,  impersonator,  vaudeville; 
William  Sprague,  characters  and  old  man, 
Louis  James,  Georgie  Stewart,  singing  sou- 
brette, vaudeville;  Reginald  Travers,  char- 
acters, local  and  road  companies;  Marietta 
Waite,  ingenue,  road  company:  Frances 
Yale,  juvenile,  local  stock  company;  Lillian 
Young,  juvenile,  "What  Happened^  to 
Jones?" 

Besides  the  individual  work  of  the  above 
students  those  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned have  appeared  in  ensemble  work  at 
the  Baldwin,  Columbia  and  California 
Theatres  with  John  Drew,  Roland  Reed, 
Nat  Goodwin,  T.  D.  Frawley,  Joseph  Gris- 
mer,  Frohman,  Palmer,  "Trilby"  and  Ferris 
Hartman  company  and  private  and  Public 
entertainments.  There  is  a  distinct  depart- 
ment devoted  to  elocution.  This  embraces 
voice  building,  recitation  and  monologue, 
analytical  reading  and  oratory.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  formerly  the  non-resident  teacher  to 
Santa  Clara  College  and  to  the  monastery  at 
Benicia.  Among  his  pupils  may  be  found 
ministers,  priests,  lawyers,  school  teachers, 
public  speakers  and  readers  and  university 
students. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  record  which  has 
thus  been  accomplished  places  the  school  on 
a  par  with  the  best  institutions  of  a  similar 
chaiacterin  this  country, and  that  few  schools 
have  done  more  for  their  pupils  than  this 
one  in  the  period  of  its  existence. 

N.  B.     Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 

Terms  $75. 00  for  a  six  months  course. 

Private  lessons  and  special  rates  to  those 
desirous  of  studying  elocution  only. 

Call  or  address,  Saratoga  Hall,  814  Geary 
St. 

Sun  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Ian  MacLaren  will  visit  California  on  a 
lecture  tour  in  the  spring.  ■ 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart,  superintendent  of  Yolo 
County,  has  been  visiting  this  city. 

Prof.  Hamilton  has  resigned  from  the 
Throop  University  at  Pasadena. 

Dr.  Joseph  Baldwin,  the  noted  educator  and 
writer  of  educational  books  is  dead. 

The  Stockton  Mail  is  conducting  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  State  School  Text  Book  Question. 

J.  Liberty  Tadd,  author  of  "New  Methods 
in  Education,"  will  visit  California  on  a 
lecture  tour. 

Prof.  Matthews  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Arizona 
Teachers'  Association. 

Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino  and  Ventura.  Counties  will  hold 
their  institutes  early  in  the  spring. 

Miss  Goden,  a  special  lecturer  in  Drawing, 
recently  addressed  the  principals  of  the  San 
Francisco  schools  at  a  special  meeting. 

John  Dickinson,  brother  of  Anna  Dickinson, 
and  a  Doted  lecturer  and  teacher,  died  re- 
cently, at  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Millicent  Shinn  has  received  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia of  Ph.  D.  Her  educational  work  has 
been  largely  in  the  field  of  child  study, 

It  has  been  decided  not  to  hold  the  South- 
ern California  Teachers'  Association  this 
year,  on  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  at  Los  Angeles, 

Miss  Isabel  Campbell  has  been  employed 
to  finish  the  school  term  at  Mojave.  The 
school  has  been  closed  for  some  weeks  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  former  teacher,  Miss 
Tessie  Morressy. 

The  Kings  County  Institute,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  will  be  held  the  last  week  in  March. 
More  than  500  teachers  will  be  in  attendance. 
Supt.  W.  J.  Meredith  is  preparing  an  elabo- 
rate program.  Harr  Wagner  will  be  one  of 
the  instructors. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  month  was  the 
receipt  of  the  wedding  cards  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Marion  Mogeau,  ex-Supt.  of  San 
Bernardino  County,  to  Newman  J.  Levinson, 
Thursday  Jan.  5,  1899.  The  future  home  of 
the  happy  couple  will  be  195  13th  Street, 
Portland,  Or. 

Superintendent  Poshay  of  Los  Angeles, 
presented  his  report  Jan.  23d,  showing  that 
nineteer.  days'  school  had  been  taught  in 
January;  that  8452  boys  and  8966  girls  were 
enrolled,  with  a  percentage  of  92.  The  sub- 
ject of  additional  school  room  in  all  depart- 
ments was  also  treated  to  some  length. 

Major  C.  T.  Meredith,  ex-Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  San  Diego  Normal  School. 
Major  Meredith  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  on  the  coast,  and  his  experi- 
ence as  county  superintendent  and  teacher 
gives  him  special  fitness  for  method  work  in 
the  training  of  teachers. 

The  Washington  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  next  year  at  Seattle.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  O.  S.  Jones,  Seattle;  Vice  Presi- 
dents. Emma  S.  Yule  of  Everett,  A.  B.  Coffey 
Seattle,  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Brintnall,  Olympia; 
George  H.  Tucker,  Secretary,  Cbehalis;  Mary 
D.  Carew,  Treasurer,  Whatcom. 

Edwin  Markham,  principal  of  the  Tokmirs 
Sehool,  Oakland,  is  the  same  as  the  poet  Edwin 
Markham,  who  has  just  written  the  remark- 
able poem,  "The  Man  With  a  Hoe."  His 
career  as  a  poet  does  not  affect  his  school  work 
and  his  career  as  a  teacher  does  not  affect  his 
reputation  as  a  poet.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  all  teachers  may  be  poets,  or  that 
all  poets  can  be  teachers. 


Sup't.  T.  J.  Kirk  held  a  consultation  with 
Sjp't.  B.  H.  WebBter  on  Feb.  7th  in  reference 
to  school  affairB. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  President  of  Chicago 
University,  will  visit  California  and  take  part 
in  Charter  Dav  exercises  of  the  University  of 
California  in  March. 

Miss  AUie  Felker  has  resigned  her  position 
in  the  San  Jose  Normal  School.  Miss  McFar- 
land,  a  teacher  in  the  Oakland  School  Depart- 
ment, and  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal, 
has  been  appointed  her  successor. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Pierce,  a  well  known  Episcopal  ' 
minister,  moved  to  Placnrville  in  1861.  Was 
at  once  elected  clerk  of  the  school,  which  po- 
sition he  has  filled  ever  since.  The  longest 
term  for  any  clerk  probably  in  the  State 
He  has  also  been  on  the  County  Board  ever 
since  county  boards  were  established,  and 
clerk  of  the  High  School  since  organized. 

E.  J.  Marsters  of  232  Turk  Street,  has  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  theory  in  reference  to 
mental  science.  The  mind,  to  him,  is  a 
speaking  element.  He  is  able  to  diagnoze 
disease,  read  character,  and  is  an  able  teacher 
of  mental  science.  Those  wishing  to  learn 
mental  science  should  call  on  Mr.  Marsters, 
232  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco. 

■  Many  public  and  high  schools,  having 
adopted  the  Ellis  System  of  Commercial 
Training,  and  as  there  are  many  more  con- 
templating the  same  this  year,  the  Ellis 
Publishing  Company  have  arranged  with  the 
San  Francisco  Business  College,  1236  Market 
Street,  to  give  an  eight  weeks'  course,  free 
of  tuition,  to  the  public  school  teachers  in 
order  to  better  prepare  the  teacher  for  this 
line  of  work . 

Miss  Nellie  Mackaye,  teacher  in  Arcade 
School,  Sacramento  County,  had  a  narrow 
escape  recently.  On  account  of  a  severe 
storm,  Miss  Mackaye  staid  away  from  the 
sshool.  It  was  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. Five  minutes  after  the  time  for  open- 
ing school,  and  after  all  the  children  had 
left,  the  school  building  was  blown  down 
with  a  crash.  Miss  Mackaye  is  the  daughter 
of  the  manager  of  J.  B.  Haggin's  Rancho  de 
Paso,  a  ranch  of  44,000  acres,  and  noted  for 
its  fine  stock.  Miss  Nellie  Mackaye  is  an 
excellent  teacher,  and  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  fine  new  school  bouse  in  place  of  the  one 
demolished  by  the  wind. 


San  Luis  Obispo  Notes, 

Prof,  J.  M.  Felts,  formerly  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  a  competent 
teacher,  has  engaged  to  teach  East  Santa  Fe 
Grammar  School  for  the  spring  term. 

Miss  Darke  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
daughter  of  Prof.  F.  E.  Darke,  is  spending 
the  holidays  at  her  father's  home.  She  has 
returned  from  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  C.  Woods  has  entered  upon 
her  duties  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  resigning  from  the  Nipomo  Street 
Schools,  San  Luis  Obispo,  a  position  which 
she  has  filled  satisfactorily  many  terms. 
Mrs.  Woods  will  make  an  able,  conscientious 
school  officer. 

The  teachers  have  nearly  all  completed 
their  midwinter  vacation.  The  Journal, 
hopes  that  all  have  enjoyed  the  interval  of 
rest  at  their  home  firesides,  and  will  return 
to  their  schools  with  increased  vigor  and 
good  cheer. 


Wanted— The  •  .Western    Journal    of 
Education,  .August,  1898. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Lyceum  School  of  the  .  .  . 

Dramatic  Arts, 
Oratory  and  Acting 

Complete   course   of  Study,    Graduation 

and  Diploma.    Private  and  class 

instruction. 


A  short  course  in  elocution  and  Physical 

Culture      designed     especially     tor 

Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

MJJ'Fairel  St.  -  San  Francisco. 
French  =  German  =   Spanish 

LATIN     -    GREEK 

BEST  CONVERSATIONAL   METHODS 

NATIVE  TEACHERS 

Send  for  a  Circular    LARCHER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 
Boom  103  Flood  Eldg.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood  Building,  S.  F 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies. 

(IN  NINE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES) 
PACIFIC  COAST  f  525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES  .  "^420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 
Have  assisted  in  securing  over  13,000  positions  In  every 
grade"  of  work  in  public  and  private  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. SCHOOL  OFFICERS  and  other  EMPLOYERS 
OF  TEACHERS  are  cordially  offered  our  assistance  free 
of  charge.  TEACHERS  may  register  at  aDy  time.  Man- 
ual free,  sent  on  request. 


Irving  Institute 

Irving  Institute,  located  at  No.  2126  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  of  Buchanan.  Rev.  E.  B. 
Church,  Principal,  is  oneof  the  roost  favorably 
known  schools  on  our  coaet.  It  is  accredited 
bv  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford 
University,  and  is  also  a  thoro  finishing  school 
for  youne  ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  col- 
lege, giving  full  courses  in  literature,  history, 
music  and  art  under  experienced  and  skillful 
specialists.  Elocution  and  physical  culture 
hold  an  important  place  and  combine  grace- 
fully with  the  intellectual  training  for  which 
this  school  is  noted.  In  its  twenty-second 
year  it  has  moved  into  the  commodious  and 
elegant  building  depicted  above,  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  residence  portion  of  San  Francisco. 
The  boarding  department  accommodates  thirty 
young  ladies,  giving  them  every  home  comfort. 
There  iB  also  a  primary  department  for  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  school's  carriage  will  call 
when  requested.  Next  session  will  begin 
August  1st. 
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Ventura  Items. 
Supt.  Sackett  iB  planning  for  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Ventura  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

Mies  Carrie  B.  Clark,  teacher  of  the  Arnaz 
School,  is  quite  sick  at  Los  Angeles,  being 
threatened  with  typhoid  fever. 

J.  W.  Gastrich  succeeds  Delos  D.  Davis  as 
teacher  of  the  Springville  School,  while  Mr. 
Davis  goes  to  Stanford  University  to  take  a 
course  in  that  institution  of  learning. 

Supt.  Sackettis  this  week  busily  engaged  in 
making  his  regular  semi-annual  visit  to  the 
various  schools  thruout  the  county. 

Miss  Hadaseah  Owen,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing at  Pleasant  Vallev,  was  laBt  Friday  even- 
ing married  to  Geo.  R.  Lucy. 

Miss  Anna  May  Woelffel,  from  the  Cbico 
Normal  School,  takes  the  place  recently  va- 
cated by  Mr.  McDonald  as  Principal  of  the 
NordhoH  schools. 

Solano  County. 

S.  C.  Sanborn  has  resigned  as  a  teacher  of 
the  Wolfskill  School  near  Winters. 

Miss  Lydia  Enrigh,  a  former  teacher  in 
the  Rio  Vista  School,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Marin  County. 

Miss  M.  E.  G.  Morton,  who  has  acted  as 
vice  principal  of  the  Dixon  High  School  for 
several  years,  has  resigned  and  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Sacramento  High  School. 

Miss  Lovina  Bushnell  of  Vallejo,  baa  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Solano  County 
Board  of  Education,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Supt.  D.  H.  White. 

Prof.  A.  O.  Taylor  of  Benicia  High  School 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Santa  Rosa. 

The  pupils  of  the  Vacaville  and  Vallejo 
High  Schools  will  hold  a  joint  debate  at  the 
former  place  this  month.  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Buckles,  G.  A.  Lamont  and  O.  R.  Coghlan, 
prominent  citizens  of  Suisun  have  been 
selected  to  decide  the  debate. 

Senator  J.  J.  Luchsinger  of  Salono  County 
is  making  preparations  to  take  the  senior 
class  of  the  Vallejo  High  School  to  Sacra- 
mento to  see  bow  legislative  business  is 
carried  on  at  the  State  capita'. 


B.    B.    HAYDON, 

Principal  oj  Hueneme  Schools.    Member   Co. 
Board  of  Education,  Ventura  Co. 

rpp  A  pfTp'DQJ  IF  you  want  a  gold  watch. 
J-iJ^i-VJJ-LJ-ilulOj  guaranteed  for  twenty  years, 
you  can  get  it  for  ioc.  Send  me  ioc  for  a  ticket.  I 
send  it  with  $i  and  get  ten  tickets.  You  sell  them 
for  ioc  each  ind  get  your  money  back.  When  these 
are  returned  with  $i  for  tickets  you  get  a  gold 
watch.  As  above,  you  can  get  a  bicycle  for  25c ; 
only  you  send  $2.50  for  ten  tickets  and  sell  them  at 
25c.  When  these  are  returned  with  $2.50  for 
tickets,  you  get  a  $60  bicycle.  Do  not  send  me  the 
$1  or  $2.50  for  the  ten  tickets,  but  send  me  the  ioc 
or  25c  for  one  ticket;  I  tell  you  then  where  to  send 
your  $1  or  $2.50.  This  is  no  lottery;  simply  your 
selling  the  tickets  for  ioc  or  25c  and  getting  a  watch 
or  bicycle  is  to  advertise  the  above  goods. 

R.  G.  SOLLENBARGER. 

Igo,  Kansas. 


PRESIDENT  BLACK'S 

Recommendation  to  the  Legislature. 

I.  The  granting  of  teachers'  certificates 
in  examination  by  County  and  City  Boards 
of  Education  should  be  discontinued.  The 
adoption  of  this  recommendation  would  soon 
come  to  mean  professionally  trained  teachers 
on  our  schools,  and,  consequently,  better 
teaching.  It  would  also  mean  a  saving  of 
$40,000  to  $50,000  annually  to  the  tax-payers 
of  the  State. 

II.  Certificates  should  be  issued  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  KinJergarten  primary  school  cer- 
tificates, valid  for  six  years,  authorizing  the 
holders  thereof  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten 
departments  of  any  primary  school  in  the 
county. 

Second:  Elementary  school  certificates, 
valid  for  six  years,  authorizing  the  holders 
thereof  to  teach  in  any  grammar  or  primary 
school  in  the  county,  except  the  kindergar- 
ten department  of  primary  schools. 

Third:  High  school  certificates,  valid  for 
six  years,  authorizing  the  holders  thereof  to 
teach  in  any  high  school. 

Requirements: 

(a)  The  minimum  scholastic  qualifica- 
tions for  the  kindergarten  and  elementary 
school  certificates  should  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  course;  and  for  the  high 
school  certificate,  the  full  equivalent  of  a 
good  college  or  university  course. 

(6)  To  these  scholastic  requirements  there 
should,  in  each  instance,  be  added  suitable 
professional  preparation  or  study. 

Section  177s  should  be  so  amended  that: 

(a)  Certificates  may  be  granted  on  I1  Cali- 
fornia educational  and  life  diplomas. 

(6)  The  State  Board  shall  inquire  into  the 
value  of  Normal  School  diplomas  of  other 
states,  and  "accredit"  such  schools  as  are 
the  equal  in  rank  of  our  own  State  Normal 
Schools. 

(c)  The  granting  of  certificates  on  the 
educational  and  life  diplomas  of  other  states 
should  cease. 

Section  1521  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
authorize  the  State  Board  of  education  to 
issue  four  kinds  of  life  and  educational  diplo- 
mas: 

1.  High-school  life  and  educational  di- 
plomas' 

2.  Grammar-school  life  and  educational 
diplomas. 

3.  Primary-school  life  and  educational 
diplomas. 

4.  Kindergarten  life  and  educational  di- 
plomas, 

Each  of  the  foregoing  diplomas  should  be 
a  full  certificate  to  teach,  and  valid  thruout 
the  State. 

The  life  diplomas  should  be  granted  on 
eighty  months'  successful  experience,  and  the 
educational  diplomas  on  forty  months'  suc- 
cessful experience. 

The  present  life  and  educational  diplomas 
of  the  high  school  grade  should  be  made  full 
high  school  certificates  instead  of  being 
limited  certificates  as  they  now  are. 

III.  In  altering  the  law  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers,  the  utmost  care  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  Dreserve  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  present 
holders  of  certificates— no  matter  of  what 
grade.  The  certificate  now  in  force  are  a 
solemn  contract,  and  no  legislation  should 
be  permitted  that  might  impair  in  any  way 
the  rights  conferred, 

IV.  The  State  now  extends  aid  to  orphans 
and  half  orphans  in  asylums  and  other  chari- 
table institutions,  but  grants  a  larger  amount 
per  capita  for  orphans  than  for  half  orphans 
and  ceases  to  give  any  aid  whatsoever  when 
these  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  The  aid  given  should  be  the  same  in 
each  oase,  and  should  be  continued  until  the 
beneficiary  is  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  last 
two  years  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
some  form  of  industrial  education,  so  that 
each  unfortunate  might  be  prepared  to  earn 
his  living  when  turned  adrift  in   the   world. 

V.  My  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  question  of  educating  deaf  mutes  in  local 
day  schools  established  for  that  purpose  I 
obtained  considerable  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject.   After  giving  it  much  thought,  I  am 


convinced  that  its  importance  entitles  it  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
In  my  judgment,  a  special  committee  ought 
to  be  appointed  to  examine  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings.  The  states  of  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Ohio  have  made  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  for  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes.  I  gather  from  reliable  sources  of  in- 
formation at  my  command,  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  successful  both  educationally 
and  economically. 


JAMES   B.  REYNOLDS, 

Member  Board  of  Education,  Ventura  Co. 
Principal  El  Bio  School. 


DAVID  J.    REESE, 

Principal    of  Santa  Paula   School.     Member 
Board  of  Education,  Ventura  Co. 


How's  This  ? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Proprietors,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney   for  the  last   15  years,  and   believe 
him     perfectly     honorable  in     all    business 
transactions,    and   financially   able   to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldinc,  Kinnan  &  Marvin, 

Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  .O. 

Hall's  Catarrh    Cure  is   taken  internally, 

acting  directly  upon  -the   blood  and  mucous 

surfaces  of  the  system.    Price,  75c  per  bottle. 

Sold  by  all   Druggists.     Testimonials    free. 

Hall's  family  Pills  are  thereat. 
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Tie  0115  MlfcMng  Company 


have   arranged  with  the  San  Francisco  Business  College 
to  give  an  eight  weeks'1  course  in  Bookkeeping  by  ...    . 


The  EUis  System 

Free  of  Tuition,  to  Public  School  Teachers  who  have 
taught  in  the  State  during  the  past  school  year.  This 
offer  is  good  any  time  during    'go, , 

Circular  and  particulars 

§an  Francisco  Business  College 


1236  Market  Street 


^^TT^^  ft  Map  ot  Cuba,  S4xl6  inches  hand- 
■  ■  I  i  WJ  g\  somely  printed  in  colors  show 
III         1m  l\      ing  in  releif  a  birds-eye-view 

\J  II  jJ_T\_    and  giving    authentic  facts  and 
^*   **  * »*^    figures  relative  to  the  resources 
and  value  of  this  important  island 
■will  be  sent  post  paid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ten  two  cent  stamps. 
Standard    School    Furnishing    Co.,    45    and   47 
Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 


724MaRKE7\ 
,^fRANCIS0» 


Jl?e 

(Jallery. 


aidPapeteries    1 


1 


«  «  « 

THB  COVERS  used 
on  both  TABLETS 
and  PAPETERIES 
are  copies  of  famous 
salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berlin. 
Two  are  here  illus- 
trated 


I 
1 


PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are 
included— linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps, 
parchments,  crepes,  &c. 


I 


/ 


Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


PRICKS;  Tablets 
Commercial,  note, 
20c;  packet,  30c; 
letter,  40c. 


Office  and  Factory! 
North  Ninth  St.,  Wythe 
Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PAPETERISS  — 
Octavo,  30c;  com- 
mercial r35c.  Ooe 
quire  paper  and 
twenty- four  envel- 
opes. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 

Acme  Stationery 
and  Paper  Co. 

Salesroom:  309  Broadway 

(Room  708)  Cor.  DuaneSt- 

NEW  YORK 


Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  pasaed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Photographic  Associations. — 
Bmmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

■where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  borne.  —  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— 5.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best    appliances  that  money  can   secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  Wasp, 

write  fob. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 
Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street       -  San  Francisco 


FORCE'S 

ASTHA-MANNA 

A  Constitutional  Cure  for 

ASTHMA  and 
BRONCHITIS 

Write  or  call 

S.  B.  FORCE, 

120  Sutter  St.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Grove  Summer  School 


FACULTY. 
Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Language  and  Philology 

in  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
William  Augustus  Merrill,  Ph.  D..  L.  H.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  Universily  of  Caiiiornia. 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English    in    the    Uni- 
versity of  California. 
Charles  Elwood  Cox,  4.  M. 

Assistant    Professor  of    Mathematics    in  th 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant   Professor  of  Histcry  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Louis  Theodore  Hengstler  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Hastings  College  of 

Lawot  the  Universitv  of  California. 
Oliver  Martin  Johnston,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor,  of  Romanic  Languages  in 

the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Karl  G.  Rendtorpf,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professr  r  of  German  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  Universily. 
Richard  Wellington  Husband,  A.  M. 

Keaderin  Greek  in  the  Universityof California, 

and  Professor  of  Classics  in  Mills  College. 

PACIFIC  GROVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

PURPOSE.  Some  aims  of  the  school  are: 
(1)  To  bring  the  schools  and  colleges  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another;  (2)  To  give  teachers  on  the 
Coast  the  same  opportunities  for  personal  advance- 
ment that  Eastern  teachers  find  in  the  summer 
schools  of  Clark,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Universities; 
(.3)  T°  give  preparatory  courses  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  University  examinations;  and  (1)  To 
provide  courses  for  University  students  and  others 
who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work,  the  equivalent 
of  University  instruction. 

PLACE.  Pacific  Grove  is  a  pretty  village  among 
the  pines  on  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay  This 
combination  of  sea  and  pines  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture gives  the  air  that  healthful  tone  so  favorable 
to  the  student.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  sunnier 
study.  The  bay  furnishes  excellent  salmon  fishing 
and  surf  bathing  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove 
has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  students  pur- 
suing summer  work  in  the  biological  sciences. 

DATES.  The  full  courses  of  eight  weeks  begin 
June  19th  and  close  August  nth.  In  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible, 
shorter  courses  will  be  given,  lasting  six  and  four 
weeks  respectively;  andthes'  will  begin  July  3rd. 
The  shorter  courses  will  be  specifically  noted  below. 

RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES  are  uniform- 
ly oue  hour  in  length.  Classes  are  small,  so  that 
each  student  receives  almost  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  private  instruction.  Students  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  only, 
and  these  are  so  scheduled  as  to  come,  for  the  mos 
part,  during  the  morning  hours. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  such  courses  as  may  suit  their 
needs.  Some  of  the  courses  require  no  previous 
knowledge  ofthe  subject.  The  school  is  provided 
with  large  and  well-lighted  rooms;  reference  books 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  work  are  fur- 
nished, making  it  in  every  way  a  well-equipped 
summer  school  of  University  grade. 

BEES  AND  EXPENSES.  The  fee  for  courses 
lasting  four  weeks  is $12;  six  weeks,  $16;  and  eight 
weeks,  $20.  All  fees  are  payable  on  entrance  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Board  and  room  can  be 
obtained  in  the  various  boarding-houses  at  prices 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  Excellent  ac- 
commodations can  also  be  obtained  at  the  large  Hotel 
El  Carmelo.  Families,  clubs  and  parties  can  find 
cheap  and  comfortable  accommodations  in  tents 
and  summer  cottages  which  are  fitted  up  for 
housekeeping.  A  railroad  rate  is  given  of  one  and 
a  third  fare  for  students  in  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer school. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES.  Those  at- 
tending the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School  may 
obtain  reduced  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem by  complying  with  the  following  conditions: 
When  purchasing  a  ticket  for  Pacific  Grove,  for 
which  full  fare  must  be  paid,  a  certificate  is  re- 
sented to  the  ticket  agent,  who  will  receipt  it. 
When  this  certificate  is  again  signed  by  one  of  the 
Directors  cf  the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School, 
showing  attendance,  the  railroad  agent  at  Pacific 
Grove  will  sell  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  rate. 
The  blank  certificates  may  be  had  on  application 
to  R.  L.  Sandwick.Pacific  Grove;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Merrill,  Berkeley;  or  Prof.  (.'has.  E.  Cox,  Stanford 
University.  These  blanks  should  by  all  means  be 
obtained,  but  if  any  one  should  fail  to  secure  one, 
he  should  take  a  receipt  from  the  railroad  ticket 
agent  for  the  full  fare  paid.^ 

Address  all  communications  to  R.  L-  Sandwick, 
Local  Secretary,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 
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Members  of. 

Literary  and  Debating  Societies 

Please  note  and  remember  that  we 
carry  a  full  stock  of  the  following 


ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, 

ELOCUTION- 
ARY, 

DIALOGUE, 

RECITATION, 


B 
O 
O 
K 

S 


PLAYS, 

PHYSICAL 
TRAINING, 

ORATORICAL, 
OELSARTE 


Write    for    Complete    Catalogues. 
Note  the  following  special  works: 

Commencement  Parts  <  Df^4  ^e  )  $1.50 
Pros  and  Cons  (    circular    )  $1.50 

Thoughts  for  the  Occasion,  3  volumes,  each  $1.75,  as  follows:  Pat- 
riotic and  Secular,  Memorial  Tributes,  Anniversary  and  Religious 

Our    Stock   of  Play    Books   is   the    Most 

Complete  on  the  Coast.  Send  for  Catalogue 

The Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  MARKET  ST„  San  Francisco 

Beautiful       I  ii  111E 

T    A  'PlT^^,  G2  if  you  desire  a  trantparent,  clear 
-*-*■"-  J-JX-Ei  *J      and  fresh  complexion  use  DR. 

BOURDON'S  ARSKNIC  COMPLEXION  WA- 
FERS. In  the  direction  for  which  they  are  intended 
their  effect  is  simply  magical,  possessing  the  wizard's 
touch  in  producing  and  preserving  a  beautiful  trans- 
parency and  pellucid  clearness  of  complexion,  shapely 
contour  of  form,  brilliant  eyes,  soft  and  smooth  skin, 
where  by  nature  the  reverse  exists.  Even  the  coarsest 
and  most  repulsive  skin,  marred  by  freckles,  moth 
blackheads,  pimples  and  vulgar  redness,  yellow  and 
muddy  skiu  are  permanently  removed  and  a  deliciously 
clear  and  refined  complexion  assured.  Ladies  you  can 
be  beautiful  no  matter  who  you  are  or  what  your  dis- 
figurements may  be;  you  can  make  yourself  as  hand- 
some as  any  lady  in  the  land  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Bour- 
don's French.  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  Used 
by  men.  the  results  are  equally  favorable.  PRICE,  small 
box  50c"  large  box  ,$1;  or  special  order  of  six  large  boxes, 
$5.  Sent  to  any  address  under  plain  wrapper  on  receipt 
of  the  above  amount.    Send  for  Circulars. 

THF  PARISIAN  DRUG  CO, 

131   Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'boakd  wanted  hv  elderi.v  gentleman.' 


Buy  no  more 
Sticky 


The  Clean  and   Convenient 

Weis  Brush  Tube 

and  WHITE  MUCILAGE  at  the  Same  Price 

Far  Superior  to  ordinary  Mucilage,  Goes  twice  as 
far.     Sticks  Quick.     THE  BRUSH  MAKES  IT 

For    Bank,    Business     House,    School, 
Mounting  Photos  and  General  purposes 

For     Library,     Kindergarten      Paper 
Flowers,  Camp  Shades,  Etc. 

For  Sale  at  Stationers,  Druggists  and  Photo 
Supply  Houses  or  TWELVE  seut  prepaid  for 
SI. 25;   SIX,   76c;   ONE,  15c. 


SO 


BIND 
YOUR 

MAGAZINES 
AT  HOME 


-■■■;■-' 


THE  WEIS  BINDER 
Looks  Like  a  Book 

PERMANENT  as  well  as  temporery,  binds  back 
numbers.  No  punching,  needles;  thread,  etc,  No 
BOTHER.     Each  COMPLETE- 

Binders  in  handsome  maroon  cloth,  titles  in  gold, 
any  one  ot  the  following  to  hold  six  copies,  aeut  PRE- 
PAID to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  recript  ot 
50  cents.  McClures,  Century,  Harpers  Monthly,  Schrib- 
ners.  Cosmopolitan,  Munsey,  Review  of  Reviwes,  North 
American  Review,  Chatauquan,  Self  Culture,  St.  Nicho- 
las, Outing,  Metropolitan.  Ladies  Home  Journal,  holds 
12  copies,  80  cents.  Beautiful  Music  Binder  holds 
30  copies,  $1.00. 

Intelligent  Agents  Reap  a  harvest  Selling 

Weis  Patent  Binders. 
WRITE  FOR  TERMS       SEND  FOR  LISTS 

The  Weis  Binder  Co.,     No-  lldSgo££r" 

Something;  New! ! 

Chemistry  Taught  by  Mail 
Special  Course  for  Teachers 

Send  for  Circular  .  .  . 

Cunningham  School  of  Chemistry  12?  SSo 

Hotel  langliam 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 


rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2.50 
EUROPEAN,    $100    and    $1.50 

' STEHJVI    HEATED 


per 
per 


day 
day 


COR.   ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,    CAL 


NEW  ARLINGTON  ,0' 


Market  St. 
San  Francisco 

Quiet  Home  for  Teachers.  All  Market  Street  cars  pass 
the  door.  Elevator,  electric  bells  and  all  latest  improve- 
ments. Rooms  by  the  day,  50c  to  $1;  by  the  week,  $2.50 
to  $7.  MRS.  J.  H,  BABBITT,  Proprietor.  Telephone 
Folsom  141. 
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HUSTRHLIHN    SKLT   BUSH. 

Trumbull  &  Beehe,  the  enterprising-  seedmen,  have  secured  a  large  supply  of  Australian  Salt  Bush.  A  forage  plant  that  is  most 
hiirhly  recommxnded  hy  the  Agricultural  Department  of  th«  State  University.  No  farmer  who  has  an  acre  of  and  or  alkali  land  should 
fail  to  secure  Beed.  Trumbull  &  Beebe  issue  a  very  fine  Catalogue.  Write  to  them  for  anvthing  you  want  to  plant.  For  many  years 
they  have  studied  the  needs  of  California  people,  and  can  send  you  that  which  is  adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate  much  hotter  than  any 
other  firm.    Addresa  '  TRUMBULL  &  BEBEE, 

419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Drancisco. 


b^MMXMZMM^^SMSMSSXi 


ij^aaajQui-: 


i2OnQ0i3i2 


LIBRARY 

GLOBES 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

334  Post  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  L,os  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture,  and  Supplies,  Blackboards, 
Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Flags,  Etc-, 
Useful  holiday  Gifts  3^ 


em- 


At  Lowest  Prices 


Individual  childrens'  desks  and  chairs. 
Toy   black   boards,  all  sizes. 

Also  at 

Worth  West  School  Furniture  Co., 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


FOR  A  DELIGHTFUL^ 

.  .  .  SHORT  SEA  TRIP  .  .  . 

TAKE  THE  STEAMSHIPS  OF 

THE  OREGON  RAILROAD  AND  NAVIGATION  GOfflPANY 

FOR    PORTLAND 

48  hours  at  sea.  Daylight  ride  up  the  Columbia  River.  Connections  at  Portland  with  Com- 
pany's rail  lines  for  Walla  Walla,  Spokane,  Butte,  Helena,  Boise  and  all  points  in  Oregon  , 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  the  East.     Inquire  of 

E.  C.  WARD,  General  Agent, 

630  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PATRICK*  CO 

rRUBBER  STAMPS  ' 

STENCILS,  SEAliS, BRANDS, ETC. 
3l6CflLIF°RN|A$T-.SANfRANCISa) 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farranfl  &  Votey 

cnapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Porty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:      Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co- 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
723  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

Money  to  Lend 

Large  Sums  Available 

For  investment  on  mortgage  of  Real  Estate 
(City  and  Country)  at  exceptionally  low  rates 
of  interest  for  a  fixed  term  or  redeemable  by 
installments. 

Kxistmg  mortgages  paid  off. 

Special  Terms  Quoted 

For  Loans  on  Life  Policies,  Interests  Under 
Wills,  and  Second  or  Third  Mortgages. 

Adelirsngs  assistance  to  purchase 

Farms  .Orchards,  Hotels,  Business,  etc., 
should  apply  to  us.  Promissory  Notes 
Discounted,  and  all  Financial  Business 
Transacted. 
If  your  bank  refuses  you  an  overdraft,  or  cred- 
itors are  pressing,  call  or  write  to  our  address. 

If  you  have   property  or  business  for  sale,  send 
us  particulars. 

E.  GOULD  &  CO., 

757  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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-idW  bSw  THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  VERTICAL  WRITING 

Books  I-VI    (Regular  Course)  76c  Tier  dozen. 

Books  (VII-VIII  Business  and  Social  Forms)  $1  per  dozen 

Spelling  Blank,  45c  per  doz.  Teachers'  Manual,  20c  postpaid. 

The  Natural  Writing  is  now  the  most-used  system;  it  has  lately 
a  number  of  imitators  but  no  equals. 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  writes: 

"I  have  always  believed  in  vertical  writing  and  have  always  actpd  on  my  belief,  and  I  think 
that  in  spite  of  my  use  of  typewriters,  I  can  write  a  fairly  good  hand  now:  still  I  do  not  write 
copies  for  my  boy,  and  I  have  put  the  very  sensible  Natural  books  into  his  hands,  as  also  those 
of  little  Barbara.     We  have  tried  other  systems,  but  pi-efer  yours." 


Boston 
New  York 
Chicago 
London 


D.  C.  HEHTH  5  CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


CASPAR  W,  HODGSON 

Pacific  Manager 

321  Sansome   Street 

San  Krancisco,  Cal. 


All  Teachers' Books  All  Teachers'  Aids 


od  History  of  Education,  Methods  in  all  Subject", 
School  Management,  Pedagogy,  Educational  Psy- 
cho ogy,  Recitation  and  Dialogues,  Question  Books, 
Kindergarten  Books  and  Material,  Blackboard  Sten- 
cils, Bu.cy  Work  Material,  Manual  and  Physical  Train- 
ing   Books,    Educational    Games,  Pictures,— in    fact 

E.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


fubtished  in  this  country,  we  furnish  at  lowest  prices, 
t  will  pay  you  to  send  all  orders  for  this  class  of 
books  and  all  inquiries  directly  to  us.  Prices  lowest. 
Descriptive  catalog  free.  Our  seven  papers  cover 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Methods,  .Educational 
Principles,  Nature  Study,  Current  Events,  etc. 


&&$$K£s?*\  -x ;.' 


I 

i 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS  ! 


Old    Age  is  coming  on  !     Secure  a 
COMPETENCY  for  your  old  age  by 
— a  investing  a  portion  of  your  present 

earnings  in  a  ...  . 

new   pension   rni  If"  1 

Bonds  Trust  Fund  Securities  Annuities  Life  Assur- 
ance-EQUITHBLE  LIFE  OF  N.  Y. 

Special   Propositions   for  If  You  want  to  MAKE,  SAVE  or  INVEST 

Money,  write  to         A.  (VI .  SHIELDS,  Mgr. 

7  Crocker  Building,  S.  F. 


Teachers 


School,  Church  and  Public  Entertainment 

'THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND 


95 


The  most  successful  Children's  Cantata  ever  presented  in  America,  introducing  all  of  Palmer  Cox's  famous 
Brownie  characters.  Music  by  Malcolm  Douglas.  All  rights  covered  by  copyright.  $1500  cleared  in  two  production,, 
at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  terms  of  production,  etc.,  address 

H.   O.   SQUIER,   Sole  Lessee  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

266  South  7th  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Santa  re 
Route 


The  fastest 
Regular 

Train 

Ever  Run 

Across   the 

Continent. 


California  Limited 

via  Santa  Fe  Route 

Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  5  p.  m.  every  SUNDAY 

TUESDAY,    FRIDAY. 
Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  a.  m.  the  following  Thursday,   Satur- 
day and   Tuesday — Arriving   in    New   York  at    1:30  p.  m. 
Friday,  Sunday  and    Wednesday. 
The  California  Limited  ie  made  up  of  the  highest  claea  of  equipment 
is  lighted  by  Electricity  and  carries  Composite  and  Observation  Cars  with 
every  accommodation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  Dining  Car  gives  unequaled  Service. 

This  splendid  train  is  for  first-class  travel  only,  but  there   is  no  extra 

charge  beyond  the  regular  ticket  and  sleeping  car  rate.  ' 

Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman 

Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago  and  the  East 

going  on  fast  time.  ' 


Harvey's   Dining  Rooms  and    Lunch    Counters 

Offer  Good  Food  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  ONLY  COMFORTABLE  WAY  TO  TRAVEL  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

Ticket  offices  628  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  and  1118  Broadway  Oakland 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l  Agt.,  Passenger  Dept.,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


BLANKETS 


COLOR. 

WEIGHT. 

Mottled 

9  pounds 

Navy, 

9          •• 

Scarlet, 

10 

" 

14 

Gray, 

5 

16 

" 

7 

" 

10 

" 

cotton, 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  heavy,  ALL-WOOL 
MARYSVILLE  CALIFORNIA  BLANKETS,  now 
offered  below  Mill-prices,  as  they  were  bought  be- 
fore the  rise  in  wool.  We  name  only  a  few. 
4SF- Mention  this  paper  and  we'll  pay  freight  on 
purchases  over  $10  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

SIZE.  CDT  PRICE. 

62x80 $  >).00 

72x90 9.00 

72x86 10.00 

72x96 14.00 

60x82 3.00 

80i94 15.00 

66x84 6.00 

72x84 8.60 

52x80 50 

62x78 1.00 

Prices  are  by  the  pair.    Seud  for  list  of  1000  blankets 
at  cut  rate  prices. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

25-27  Market  St  ,S,F- 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

School   Books,    Library  Books, 
Stationery  and  Supplies. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Ginn  &  Co,, 
©.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Silver,  <Burdett  &  Co.,  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
Rogers,  and  others.     Send    for   Catalog. 

3!9-325   Sansome  St.     -    San  Francisco 

DO    YOU  USE  PENS  ?  ? 

HAVE    YOU    TRIED    THE 

CONSTITUTION 


They  are  the  finest  line  of  school  pens  made 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 


Coast 
Agents 


FABLE/    AND    RHYMES 

(FIRST  READER  GRADE) 
Mailing  Price,   Cloth,   30c;   Boards,  25c. 

LARGE   TYPE.  SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Classics  which  will  cultivate  the  ear   for  the  music  oi 
rse  and  will  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago 


YINTINM 


RESTORES 
•WANING 

•  STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  from  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  flgr. 
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American  and  British  Authors 


UST  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary 
Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies,  etc.    Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving 
our  own  great  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  auth- 
ors.   It  contains  portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes; 
discussions  of  the  writings  of  both  American  and  British  authors  ;  biographies,  refer- 
ences, criticisms,  and  choice  selections.    Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work. 
"American  and  British  Authors"  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also 
in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles. 
Full  cloth,  344  pages.    Price,  $1.35.    Introduction,  $13.20  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

ORAMMAR  AND   ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed  by  the  "Improv- 
ed Straight-line  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.     Price,  $1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY   has  been  adopted  in  hundreds  of  schools,  both  city  and  country. 
Cloth,  128  pages.     Price,  50  cents.     Introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.    A  literary  Gem-Book.    Cloth,  160  pages.    Price,  50  cents.      I  Rooks— r 
Light -blue  cloth  with  gold  or  silver  stamp,  price  75  cents.  Prepaid 

Three  Books — "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Dia- 
grams," and  "Orthography  and   Orthoepy"   and  "Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $2.00. 

Two  Books — "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Diagrams,"  and  "  Orthog- 
raphy and  Orthoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $1.60.     Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

PRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio 


$3 


HARRIET   BEECHER  STOWE 
[From  Irish's  American  and  British  Authors] 


Write  for  circulars. 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 

$7^00.000 

1,000.000 

-    100.000 

75,000 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,     - 
PAID-IN  CAPITAL, 
PROFIT  AND  RESERVE,    - 
MONTHLY  INCOME, 


DIVIDEND    DECLARED 

June  30th,  1898. 
On  Ordinary  Deposits  6  per  cent,  per  Annum 

"  Term  "      7     "       "        "         " 

To  Class  "P"  Stock  10    "       "        "        " 

((       "     "A"       "         12    "       "         "         u 

The  Largest  and  Most  Prosperous 
Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sansome  St.,    WM.  COR  BIN,  Sec'y  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WM.  SCHROEDER,  Pres.      Tel.  Main  868.      Est'd  1879 

California  Art  6la$$  Bending 
and  Cutting  (Uork$  «■»  ^  > 

-^^— — Embossing,  Staining,  Beveling 

103-105  Mission  St.,  Cor.  Spear-  -  S.  F.  Cal. 


School  HS2"  Music 


UA£ 


SlPiii 


•ferry  Melodies,  64  pp.,  15  cts.;  Silvery  Notes, 

64  pp.,  15  cts.;  nerry  Songs,  118  pp.,  30  cts.; 
Primary  and  Calisthenic  Songs,  100  pp.,  50 
cts.;  Golden  Glees  (Just  Out)  173  pp.,  35  cts. 
These  Books  Delight  Pupils  Wonderfully! 

Other  Publications,   f"™6^1^*0 Speak* 
Columbian  School  Report   Cards,  $1.00  per 
hundred.    Send  money  with  order. 

Address:  S.  C.  HANSON  &  CO., 
Willlamsport,       -  Ind. 


Do  You  Need  a 

™~~  SCHOOL  REGISTER  ? 

BUY  OUR  NEW  ND   IMPROVED   ONE 

Containing  a  register  of  attendance,  deportment 
and  scholarship  of  pupils,  etc.  Size  8^x10^.  Bound  in 
Board  Cover.    Price  60  cents,  postpaid. 

Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 

TCArHPDC-^e  Mail  Free  Our 
_  ■  E/\wI  lEffv.0,  100  pa^e  Catalogue 
of  Teachers'  School  Supplies,  Frosted, 
JTriiiged,  Mounted,  Cut  Out,  Embossed 
Chronio  Reward  and  Souvenir  Cards, 
'Kooks,  Booklets,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and. 
Supplies  for  Entertainments,  Honor, 
Merit,  Perfect,  Prize,  Reading,  Draw- 
ing, Alphabet,  Number  Cards,  School 
Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH&CO.  WARREN,  PA. 

Our  Newest   Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,   Ph.D.,  arid  A.  M.    Mowry.   A.   M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thirty- 
nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.,   pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

By  Prof.  E.  L.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  problems,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse." 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  .  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Fotjlke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Storie-."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST  BOOK  OF  OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzen, 
M.  A.    128  pp.,  illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Text 

Library  and 
Supplementary 


Books 


LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE 
COAST.  OUR  NEW  TEXT 
BOOK  CATALOG  IS  NOW 
READY. 

Write  for  it  .  .  . 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  GO. 


E*** 


MAKERS..Hi«DOiJBl.E  WARP 
BUNTING  FLAGS; 


FLAGS 

ARE 

)    AS  TO  DURABILITY  OF  COLOR. 
ATREMfalH  OF  MATERIAL  er 

IforlKHANSmP"*?'  BE5T  PRODUCED 


<^c  r  x**isj)  ,1*fr' 


FLAO 

MANUFACTORY 
INjflMERlCA. 
■fr...  =  .^v 


tiHTroa  \ 

Lumura 

10. 1 
biturmed 
itCubEipeiii. 

I.  .07 

EHTIRtLV 


We  buy 
1  school-books 

And  we  send   free  to  any  applicant  our  / 

I  "Books  Wanted"  Catalogue  of  over  ii.OOO  (| 

school-books,   with   the  prices  at  which  * 
we  accept  second-hand    as  well  aB  new 

books.  t 

We  pay  cash 

For  all  marketable    school-books,  or  if  \ 
desired,  we  credit  consignments  on  ac- 
count, to  be  paid  by  ua  in  other  school-  / 
1  books  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  lj 

BT1TOS  &  HOBLE 
4  Cooper  Institute      Hew  York  City  , 

Mention  this  ad. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO 


JOSEPH  SILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  30S,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  (Mulliscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\    /  1045  (Vehicular),  1046(Vertigraph)    \T7 

\ /    and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest     \  / 
*      Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067.  V 

Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  SILLOTT  4  SONS,  91  John  Street,  New  Tori. 


1045. 
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STAIMRD  BOTANICAL  TEXTBOOKS 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 


Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis 

Apgar's  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States 

Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany 

Dana's  Plant-  and  Their  Children 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow 

Gray'sHow  Plants  Behave 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany 

Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual  (in  one  volume) 

Gray's  School  ani  Fie'd  Bitany 

Gray,  Watsm  an  I  Robinson's  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 

America,  P  rtslandll.  each 

Coultsr's Botany  of  tne  Ricky  Mountains 

Gray  and  Coulter's  Text-Book  of  Western  Botiny 

Gray's  Structural  Botany 

Goodale's  Physiological  Botany 


|>  .55      Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life $  60 

100     Hooker's  Botany  (Science  Primer  Series) 35 

96      Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  I,  Plant's 44 

.65      Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany 1,00 

80      Wood's  How  to  Study  Plants iqo 

.54      Wood's  Lessons  in  Botany gg 

.94     Woon's  American  Botanist  and  Florist 1.75 

162     Wood's  Descriptive  Botiny 2.25 

2  16      Wood's  New  Class  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

1.80      Youman's  F'rst  Book  in  Botany 64 

Youman's  Descriptive  Botany \  20 

2  60     B-ntley's  Phy.-iological  Botany 1.20 

162      Willis'  Practical  flora 1.50 

2  16      Botanist's  Microscope,  with  two  Lenses 1.50 

2.00      The  same,  with  three  Lenses 175 
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The  above  Books  or  Microscopes  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY     ■— 

Atlanta 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco  Portland    Ore. 


RIVERSIDE      SCHOOL     LIBRARY 

50  BOOKS  FOR  $24.90,  net. 

A  Series  of  Books  of  Permanent  Value,   Carefully  Chosen,  Thoroly  Edited    Clearly 
Printed,  and  Durably  Bound  in  Half  Leather. 


«J-Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Elec'rical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro 
cess,  etc.     Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.     [Incorporated  ) 
933    Mmlict    Stre**t.  H»n    Francisco,   Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Clilorination  Assay, 
$25';  Klowpipe  Assay,  $ll);  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.     Established  1*64.     Opeu  all 
year, 
*3«.Seud  for  Catalog. 

FliA.ffis  M  U'kkjmt,  I';iH'ti(.  Altnrnrv,  late  Fx- 
amlner  U.  S.  Pntent  Office.  723  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  t^al 
Book  on  Patents  mailed  free 


Prepared  with  special    regard    for    American    Schools,    with    Introduction,    Notes,    and 

Illustrations. 


The  volumes  separately  at  50,  60  and  70  cents,  net,  postpaid. 

We  have  the  entire  set  of  the  Riverside  School  Library,  and  have  found  it  very 
satisfactory.   Since  the  issue  of  the  first  volume,  an  order  has  seldom  left  thelibrary 

SJMS^BSt  38T  tltlesf"omtMsset-F- M- Crunden- LibmHan  «  *£ 

wmlJSStSftggfZi  "**  """'  °r  «""""*  °f'ach  "°!«™'  "»d  testimonial,  jrom  prominent  educators, 

Houghton,  MifflirTSr  Company. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.     11  East  17th  St.,  New  York.     378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago- 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  t.he  leading  Commercial  College-west  of  Chicago' 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand.  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,   Mechanical -Drawing,  Modern  Languages    English 
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Kipling's  great  Poem 

RECESSIONAL. 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 
'  Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard. 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  "mercy  on  Thy  people    Lord. 

Amen. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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All  the  leading  Universities,  Colleges 
Academies,  Seminaries,  Normal,  High  and 
Technical  Schools  of  the  United  States  are 
adopting  the  National  Note  Books  and 
the  Grammar  School  Scholar  who 
'gets  a  Permanent  National  Cover 
has  the  Best  School  Note  Book 
obtainable. 


NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO., 


.  .  .  Sole  .  .  . 
Manufacturers 


Holyoke,  Mass, 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL, 
PAID-IN  CAPITAL, 
PRO  KIT  AND  RESERVE, 
MONTHLY  INCOME, 


$7,000,000 

-    1,000.000 

-    100,000 

75,000 


DIVIDEND    DECLARED 

June  30th,  1898. 
On  Ordinary  Deposits  6  per  cent,  per  Annum 

"  Term  "      7    "      "        "        " 

To  Class  "F"  Stock  10    "      "        "        " 

'.ii      ii     "A"       "        12    "       "         "         " 

The  Largest  and  Most  Prosperous 

Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

222 Sansome  St..    WM.CORBIN,  Sec'y  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WM.  SCHROEDBR,  Pres.      Tel.  Main  868.      Esfd  1879 

California  Art  61a$$  Bending 
and  gutting  U)orK$  '•->»•  n»3.i 

■  Embossing,  Staining,  Beveling 

103-105  Mission  St.,  Cor.  Spear.  -  S.  F.  Cal. 


1045 


JOSEPH  (SH-LOTT'S 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT  OE  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\    /  1045  (Verticular),  1046  (Vertigraph) 

\  /    and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 

Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of 'time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  OILLOTT  6  SONS,  91  John  Street,  New  York. 


PATRICK*  CO 

1  RUBBER  STAMPS  ' 

STENCILS,  SEALS,  BRANDS,  ETC. 
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TEACHFPS'We  Mail  Fr«e  Our 
„™  lcl^°i  100  page  Catalogue 
of  Teachers'  School  Supplies,  Frosted, 
Fringed,  Mounted,  Cut  Out,  Embossed 
Curomo  Reward  and  Souvenir  Cards, 
Books,  Booklets,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
i"lays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Supplies  for  Entertainments,  Honor. 
Merit,  Perfect,  Prize,  Reading,  Draw- 
»  £'  Alphabet,  Number  Cards,  School 
Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  etc.  Address, 
A.  J.FOTJCH  &C<X_mABREHI,  PA. 

Our  Newest   Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,   Ph.D.,  and  A.  M.    Mowry.   A.    M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thitty- 
nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp     nro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  E.  L.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  pi  oblem-,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse  " 
Thiee  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  .  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Koulke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Storie  ."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF   OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND   EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzra 
M.  A.    128  pp.,  illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  TOKR 


CHICAGO 


Teachers  and  Others  | 

Do  you  want  to  make  money  Dur-  ,* 

ing   Vacation  °r   at   any  other  | 

time  when  you  have  nothing  in  par-  @ 

f   ticular  on  hand  ?  § 

Can  You  Sell  Goods?  [ 

That  will  almost  sell  themselves.    ^ 

We  Offer  the  Best  Terms     I 

On  the  BEST  SELLING  GOODS  | 
that  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  ^ 

Write  us  at  once  for  territory  jf 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. ' 

723  Market  St.  San  Francisco 
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NEW  SERIES— VOLUME  IV 

Old  Series. — Golden    Era — Vol.  XIJV. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  MARCH,  i899< 


Number  3 
Established  1852 


pu^Pi^fter'^    flofiee. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  in  1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 

Single  copies,  15  cents. 

See  our  special  combination  ofler.    It  will 
meet  your  wants.     Remit   by  check,  post- 
office  order,   Wells,    Fargo    &   Co,,    or   by 
stamps. 
%         Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 
<<    unobjectionable  nature  will  be  inserted  at 

the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  month  per  inch. 

MSS  —  Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 
news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723 
Market  Street,  S.  F.  HA.BK    WAGNKK.  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  St.  RAY   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The   Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 

8S~The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


Dr.  0.  P.  Jenkins'  article  on  "Fungi"  in  this  issue  is  of  great  inter- 
est.    Teachers,  do  not  fail  to  use  it  in  your  work. 

*  * 

The  Summer  Normal  and  University  Extension  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  edu- 
cators the  next  two  years.  The  outlines  offered  by  Superintend- 
ent Kirk  in  the  February  Journal  have  created  great  interest  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  well  to  take  up  this  matter  and  dis- 
cuss improvements  in  our  present  institute  law.  A  change  will 
come.  The  harmony  in  the  views  of  the  educational  leaders  upon 
the  question  is  such  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the  expression  '  'a  con- 
cert of  opinion."  One  of  the  ablest  papers  on  the  question  was 
presented  by  C,  H.  Neilsen  in  his  Annual  Address  to  the  teachers 
of  Sonoma  County.  He  presented  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
better'  system  of  institutes,  higher  professional  training  for 
teachers  already  certificated.  His  address  was  new  and  com- 
manded so  much  attention  that  it  was  printed  in  the  San  Francisco 

Chronicle. 

*  * 

Teachers  in  Siskiyou  County  have  organized  an  association  for 
the  study  of  school  problems.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  club 
recommended  without  a  disenting  vote,  the  accrediting  of  gram- 
mar schools.  The  discussion  of  the  many  problems  of  current 
interest  will  lead  to  good  results.  Mr.  A.  C.  Abshire  of  the  Yreka 
schools  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  club.  The  accrediting 
system  is  the  same  that  was  introduced  by  President  S.  T.  Black 
when  he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Ventura  County.  It 
was  also  advocated  by  C.  H.  Keyes  and  other  educators.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  recognize  the  value  of  examinations  not 
as  tests  of  scholarship,  but  as  excellent  mental  discipline.  The 
evil  is  not  in  the  system  of  examination  as  much  as  in  the  method 
of  the  examiners. 


J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of  Industrial  Art  in  the  Philadelphia 
schools,  author  of  "New  Methods  in  Education,"  will  visit  the 
various  Art  and  Mechanical  schools  on  the  Coast,  and  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  from  March  15th  to  April  1st.  Professor  Tadd 
is  accompanied  by  Herbert  Myrick,  the  author  of  "The  Sugar 
Industry,"  and  President  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Orange 
Judge  Company. 

"The  Schoolmaster,"  England's   best  educational  journal,    is    a 

curiosity  to  American  teachers.     An   issue  dated   February    11, 

1899,  contains  twenty-six  columns  of  advertisements  of  schools 

and   individuals  who  want  teachers.     In   each   case  the  salary 

offered  and  other   inducements   such    as    pleasant  surroundings, 

&c,  are  given  as  an  inducement  to  get  teachers  to  apply.     The 

problem  of  the  surplus  teachers  does  not  seem  to  be  an  issue  in 

England. 

*        * 

An  illustration  of  a  surplus  of  cooks  and  a  poor  quality  of  broth 
may  be  seen  in  the  failure  of  the  present  Legislature  to  pass  some 
good  laws  in  reference  to  the  schools.  First  we  have  the  Biennial 
Convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents;  second,  the 
Educational  Council;  third,  a  Committee  on  School  Laws,  ap- 
pointed by  the  California  Teachers'  Association.  The  recom- 
mendations from  so  many  semi-official  bodies  confuse  the  com- 
mittees on  education.  Result,  nothing.  We  believe  it  a  serious 
mistake  to  have  so  many  committees  to  draft  laws.  Individuals 
and  associations  should  submit  everything  pertaining  to  school 
laws  to  the  convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents.  The 
men  who  compose  this  convention  are  able,  sincere  and  qualified 
by  experience  to  pass  upon  school  legislation.  At  this  time, 
March  1st,  the  outlook  is  that  no  important  school  laws  will, be 
passed  by  this  Legislature. 

*  * 
"  Not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  county,"  was  not  spoken  of 
Edward  Hyatt,  of  Riverside.  A  f?w  years  ago  a  great  scientist  in 
Rome  named  a  species  of  ants  in  his  honor,  and  now  a  local  board 
of '  trustees  have  named  a  new  school  district  "The  Hyatt." 
Supt.  Hyatt  has  just  issued  a  complete  and  carefully  edited 
circular  on  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools.  He  requests  every  district 
to  beautify  the  school  grounds.  He  also  issued  copies  of  Prof. 
O.  P.  Jenkins  and  Prof.  Vernon  Kellogg' s  Nature  Studies  as 
printed  in  the  Western  Journal,  of  Education,  free,  to  every 
teacher.  In  addition  to  all  these  he  supplied  the  schools  with  an 
elaborate  phamplet  on  Nature  Study,  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  Riverside  County.  A  prominent  educator  recently  said: 
"Edward  Hyatt  is  the  ideal  Superintendent  He  represents  in 
all  of  his  work  the  application  of  the  best  standard  educational 
theories.  Mr.  Hyatt  secures  results.  He  is  not  a  follower  of 
fads,  but  a  fad  with  him  is  often  recognized  by  trustees  and 
teachers  as  practical  education." 
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Department  of  Supervision 

Items  of  Interest  for  Trustees,  Parents  and  Teackers. 


State  Board  of  Education. 

H.  T,  GAGE .'. Governor,    Sacramento 

President  of  the  Board. 

THOS.  J. 'KIRK Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Sac. 

Secretary  of  the  Board 

A.  H.  RANDALL Pres.  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  PIERCE Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

CM.  RITTER,.- Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

MARTIN  KELLOGG Pres.  University  of  Cat.,  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.  BROWN, University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 
SAM'L  T.  BLACK Prei.  Sin  Dieeo  Normal   jchool. 

The  Accrediting  Grammar  Grade  Schools. 

(1).  This'office  has  recently  been  asked  a  number  of  times  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  plan  of  County  Boards  accrediting  schools  for  grad- 
uation from  the  elementary  or  grammar  grade. 

To  all  I  have  stated  that  while  I  have  some  objections  to  the  method 
from  a  personal  standpoint,  I  would  not  discourage  it  in  counties  and 
with  County  Boards  that  have  found  the  plan  satisfactory.  Under  the 
law  discretion  is  given  the  County  Board  to  determine  fitness  for  grad- 
uation in  any  manner  they  may  deem  best. 
Bales  for  Pupils.  | 

(2).  To  the  question,  "Is  that  part  of  the  School  Law  found  in  the 
Appendix,  headed  'Rules  for  pupils,'  to  be  considered  binding  as  other 
parts  of  the  School  Law?"  I  answer  "Yes."  They  are  rules  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  by  Sec.  1521  are  empowered  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  for  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools. 
Pay  for  Attendance  at  State  Teachers'  Association. 

(3).  It  is  my  decision  that  teachers  of  the  county  in  which  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  is  held  are  entitled  to  pay  for  the  days  in 
attendance  at  the  Association,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  is  held  during  the  week  of  the  regular  County  Insti- 
tute. I  believe  I  am  safe  in  regarding  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
in  the  county  in  which  it  is  held  the  same  as  the  County  Institute  on  a 
higher  plane.  The  purpose  of  both  is  the  improvement  of  teachers, and 
it  iB  splitting  hairs  to  contend  for  a  difference. 
Children  From  Other  Districts. 

(4).  While  wishing  the  law  were  different,  and  hoping  the  pro- 
posed change  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  may  become  law,  I 
am  compelled  to  decide  that  the  existing  law  as  set  forth  by  Sub.  15  of 
Sec.  1617  does  not  permit  an  appeal  to  the  County  Superintendent  in 
case  of  refusal  by  a  board  of  trustees  to  permit  children  from  another 
district  to  attend  their  school. 

Our  public  schools  are  State  schools  in  contradistinction  to  district 
schools,  and  instances  may  arise  when  it  is  right  and  just  that  children 
be  permitted  to  attend  school  out  of  their  own  districts,  and  if  the  two 
setB  of  trustees  cannot  agree  upon  the  matter  there  should  be  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Superintendent,  and  his  decision  should  be  final. 

Life  Diplomas. 

(5).  Numerous  life  and  educational  diplomas  were  granted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  their  meeting  December  24,  1898.  The 
parchment  blanks  were  filled  in  with  the  names  of  the  teachers  herejat 
this  office  by  an  expert  penman  on  January  10th,  and  at  once  sent  to 
ex-Sup't.  Meredith  at  San  Diego,  who  signed  and  returned  them.  They 
were  then  sent,  on  January  28th,  to  ex-Governor  Budd  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  his  signature.  He  raises  the  question  of  his  authority  to  sign 
them  subsequent  to  his  term  as  Governor,  and  desires  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  before  he  may  sign  them.  This  opinion  has  been 
asked,  and  it  is  hoped  the  matter  may  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  that 
the  teachers  interested  will  receive  their  diplomas  at  an  early  date. 
Transfer  of  Funds. 

(6).  The  question  repeatedly  asked  "Can  the  funds  from  one  district 
be  transferred  to  another  on  account  of  the  attendance  of  children  from 
other  districts?"  must  ever  be  answered  in  the  negative.  There  is  no 
provision  for  such  transfer  of  funds,  and  while  it  is  contemplated  that 
children  will  attend  school  in  their  own  districts,  there  are  special 
instances  where  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  they  may  properly  and 
rightfully  attend  in  another  district. 
Summer  Training  Schools. 

(7).  Numerous  inquiries  from  teachers  in  many  partB  of  the  State 
are  being  received  at  this  office  for  information  relative  to  summer  train- 
ing schools.  This  indicates  a  desire  for  higher  scholarship  and  more  pro- 
fessional skill,  a  spirit  which  deserves  the  greatest  encouragement,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  desire  and  demand  it  is  hoped  that  our  State  Uni- 
versity and  State  Normal  Schools  will  arrange  at  a  very  early  date  to 
have  their  doors  opened  during  the  summer  vacation  period  when  it  is 
believed  those  institutions  will  be  filled  with  a  most  desirable  class  of 
students. 

a.  measure  is  now  pending  before  the  present  Legislature  requiring 
school  trustees  to  elect  teachers  on  the  Saturday  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  of  June,  and  tbo,  from  some  misapprehension  as  to  its  application  in 
cities  it  may  fail  to  become  a  law,  it  iB  generally  believed  that  it  would 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools.  If  teachers  were  early  em- 
ployed they  could  devote  their  vacation  period  to  study  and  improvement, 
or  in  the  recuperation  of  health,  and  thus  be  off  the  anxious  seat,  which 
under  existing  conditions  they  often  have  to  occupy  for  an  unreasonably 
long  period  of  time. 


Recognized  Universities. 

The  following  named  Universities  and  Colleges  have  been  recognized 
by  the  State  Board  of  education,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1775  of 
the  Political  Code,  as  being  of  equal  rank  with  the  State  University  of 
California: 

(1)  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  California,  June  2,  1893. 

(2)  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan,  September  1,  1893. 

(3)  Cornell  University,  New  York,  December  28,  1893. 

(4)  Brown  University,  Bhode  Island,  April  II,  1894. 

(5)  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa,  April  11,  1894. 

(6)  Yale  University,  Connecticut,  August  3,  1894. 

(7)  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland,  June  10,  1895. 

(8)  University  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin,  August  16,  1895. 

(9)  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts,  January  7,  1896 

(10)  University  of  Minnesota,  Minnesota,  May  24,  1897. 

(11)  University  of -Indiana,  Indiana,  January  3,  1898. 

Thos.  J.  Kirk, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  and 

Sec.  State  Board  of  Education 


Educational  Blanks. 


The  office  force  has  been  busily  engaged  during  the  past  month  in 
the  preparation  of  new  blanks  to  be  used  by  the  various  educational 
officers  of  the  State.  No  radical  changes  have  been  undertaken  in 
these  blanks,  tho  it  is  hoped  that  such  revisions  as  have  been  made 
along  the  lines  of  brevity  and  clearness  may  facilitate  the  work  of  school 
officers  thruout  the  State.  The  stock  of  blanks  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  was  very  small.  Since  then  supplies  of 
many  important  blanks  have  been  received  from  the  State  Printing 
Office.  The  Census  Marshal's  Report  blanks  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived, but  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  ship  to  the  different  counties  in 
ample  time  for  redistribution. 
Changes  in  The  Present  School  Laws. 

The  various  amendments  to  the  school  laws  prepared  by  the  last 
two  Biennial  Conventions  of  County  Superintendents  and  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  have  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for 
action.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  educational  merits 
of  these  amendments  seems  to  exist  among  school  men.  In  view  of  this 
fact  the  consequent  lack  of  concerted  unity  of  action  and  the  large 
amount  of  unfinished  business  still  before  the  Legislature,  it  is  possible 
that  the  educational  bills  may  not  be  reached  for  final  action. 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Prom  present  indications  it  appears  improbable  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  will  convene  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
school  year.  It  seems  that  the  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  Board  has  been  exhausted  for  some  time.  While  regretting  the 
inconvenience  this  fact  may  cause  to  some  of  our  educational  interests 
I  still  can  not,  at  present,  see  any  way  to  remedy  the  matter.  It  is 
barely  possible,  howev  r,  that  an  urgency  measure  may  have  to  be 
adopted  if  the  circumstances  demanding  a  meeting  at  an  earlier  date 
should  be  of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  such  measure. 

Thos.  J.  Kirk, 
Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  Tirey  L.  Ford,  has  just  filed  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  an  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  following  questions:  Is  a  Pennsylvania  Permanent  Teach- 
er's Certificate  sufficient  credential  upon  which  to  issue  a  certificate 
under  Section  1775,  School  Law  of  1895V 

The  Attorney-General  rules  that  inasmuch  as  a  Pennsylvania  Per- 
manent Certificate  is  good  only  in  one  county  in  the  State,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  such  a  life  diploma  as  will  justify  an  issuance  of  a  certificate 
as  named  in  Section  1775. 

If  a  school  district  employs  a  teacher  holding  an  il'egal  certificate, 
having  been  warned  before  hiring,  will  it  not  lose  its  apportionment? 

In  reply  to  the  question  asked,  the  following  language  applies. 
Section  1860  of  the  Political  Code  provides: 

No  school  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any  apportionment  of  state 
or  county  school  moneys  unlesB  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of 
such  districts  hold  legal  certificates  of  fitness  for  teaching,  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thomas  J.  Kirk  has  made  the 
definite  statement  that  he  has  approved  of  no  legislation  that  would 
effect  the  tenure  of  teachers  positions  in  San  Francisco.  He  has,  how- 
ever, recommended  that  all  teachers  except  in  city  and  county  (San 
Francisco)  be  elected  annually  on  or  before  June  15th.  This  legislation 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  district  schools.  It  frequently  happens 
that  Boards  of  Trustees  keep  teachers  in  suspense  in  reference  to  em- 
ployment until  within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  of  the  school.  It  gives 
the  teacher  no  orportunity  of  professional  training  or  rest  during  the 
long  vacations.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  whole  school  system.  The 
law  as  suggested  will  remedy  a  great  evil. 


EDITORIAL,   NOTES. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Dresslar  at  Stanford  University  characterized  "myths  as 
hinderances  to  humanity,"  and  disapproved  of  their  present  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  public  schools. 

*         * 

The  home  of  Superintendent  T.  O.  Crawford  of  Alameda  County, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  March  the  4th,  and  his  wife  burned 
so  badly  that  she  died  within  a  few  days.  Superintendent  Craw- 
ford has  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  workers  thruout  the  entire 
State  on  account  of  his  sad  bereavement. 
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[Drawings  by  W.  s.  Atkinson] 

After  the  first  rains  come  and  thruout  the  season  oi  rains  the 
mushrooms  and  many  other  forms  ot  fungi  spring  up  on  every 
hand. 

The  great  majority  of  this  company  of  plants  are  quite 
modest  in  their  behavior.  They  are,  too,  mostly  short-lived, 
coming  in  the  night,  and  passing  away  during  the  next  day,  or 
extending  their  stay  but  a  few  days  at  the  most.  Their  methods 
of  gaining  their  nutrition,  of  reproducing  themselves,  and  ot  dis- 
tributing themselves  over  the  earth  are  hidden  from  the  casual 
looker.  In  short  their  mode  of  life  is  a  puzzle  and  mystery  to 
most  people.  This  has  led  the  whole  group  to  be  much  neglected 
in  the  pursuance  of  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena  of  plant  life 
as  presented  by  the  showy  flowering  plants. 

From  time  out  of  mind,  many  members  of  the  group  have 
been  looked  upon  with  downright  fear  as  being  intimate  with  all 
sorts  of  uncanny  existences,  and  being  in  league  with  them  to 
work  evil  on  mankind.  But  these  quiet  little  plants,  like  all 
other  plants,  both  big  and  small,  are  hard  at  work  at  food  gather- 
ing, reproduction  and  distribution.  Each  one  from  the  micro- 
scopic bacterium  to  the  great  puff-ball  represent  in  their  varied 
forms  and  sizes,  special  adaptations  to  conditions  which  each  has 
found  favorable  to  its  life. 

They  offer  many  a  delightful  lesson  to  him  who  will  hunt  out 
their  homes  in  pasture,  woods  or  canon. 

The   sizes   and  forms  of 


fungi  are  as  variable  as 
could  be  imagined.  They 
include  the  mushrooms  or 
toad-stools,  the  puff-balls, 
the  moulds,  the  blights,  the 
mildews,  the  smuts,  the 
rusts,  the  bacteria,  and 
many  other  forms  whose 
names  are  not  so  familiar. 
Many  are  harmless  to 
man,  many  are  indifferently 
good  or  bad,  many  are  deli- 
cious and  nutritious   food, 

Fig.  14—  The  common  edible  mushroom.  many       are        destructive 

enemies  to  man's  buildings,  his  clothing,  and  especially  his  food, 
others  attack  the  plants  he  nurtures  for  their  fruits  and  grains,  and 
some  are  deadly  enemies  to  his  own  body,  being  poisonous  like 
some  ot  the  poisonous  mushrooms,  or,  as  with  some  forms  of 
bacteria,  being  the  cause  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases.  Their 
abundance  and  importance  as  well  as  their  interesting  mode  of 
life,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  their  introduction  into  a  course  iu 
Nature  Study  lessons,  for  which  a  few  of  the  more  common  and 
conspicious  forms  may  serve  as  an  introduction. 

As  the  terms  mushrooms  and  toad-stool  will  come  up  imme- 
diately for  consideration,  it  may  be  said  that  the  usage  shows 
both  terms  applied  indiscrimately  to  the  same  species.  Toad- 
stool is  applied  by  some  to  those  forms  only  which  they  consider 
poisonous,    while   mushroom    is  reserved   for  those   considered 


edible.  But  the  general  usage  among  botanists 
is  to  make  the  term  mushroom  serve  as  the 
common  general  name  of  all  the  forms  to  which 
the  name  mushroom,  toad-stool  and  puff-ball 
are  commonly  applied  as  well  as  among  other 
forms  of  fungi. 

It  may  be  stated  also  that  it  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  this  lesson  to  point  out  any  methods  of 
distinguishing  the  edible  from  the  nonedible  mushrooms. 
While  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  better  understanding  ot 
the  wholesome  and  nutritious  value  of  many  of  the  com- 
mon forms  be  extended  and  thus  save  great  waste  of  ex- 
cellent food  that  goes  on  every  year  in  our  fields  and  woods,  the 
teacher  should  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  giving  this  in- 
formation without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad 
forms. 

Our  lessons  are  to  be  with  the  life  of  the  plant.     Some  form 
of  the  umbrella  shaped  mushrooms  is  good  for  the  first  lesson. 

The  common  edible  mushroom  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  If  this 
or  some  similar  form  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance, 
allow  each  pupil  to  have  a  specimen.  Have  him  examine  all 
its  parts  carefully.  The  stalk  is  called  the  stem;  the  expanded 
portions  is  the  cap;  the  ragged  fringe  running  around  the  stem  a 
short  distance  below  the  cap  is  the  ring;  the  thin  plates  under- 
neath this  cap  radiating  from  the  stem  are  the  gills.  These  in  the 
younger  specimens  of  the  common  edible  form  are  pink,  turning 
brown  and  later  black  with  age.  Have  the  pupils  slice  the  mush- 
room through  cap  and  stem  to  see  the  connection  betweeu  them. 
The  stages  of  growth  from  their  first  appearance  as  small 
white  balls  to  the  adult  form  should  be  observed.  It  will  then  be 
seen  that  a  curtain  covers  the  cap  and  gills,  and  it  is  the  breaking 
of  this  by  growth  of  the  containing  parts  which  makes  the  ring. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  cut  the  stems  of  several  close  to  the  caps, 
and  place  these  caps,  gill  side  down  on  sheets  of  white  paper,  and 
place  them  where  they  will  not  be  in  currents  of  air.  Alter  some 
hours  or  the  next  day  the  paper  will  show  a  beautiful  deposit  of 
very  fine  powder  neatly  outlining  the  shape  of  the  gills.  This 
powder  is  made  of  the  spores  which  have  been  discharged  from 
the  gills  and  the  picture  thus  made  is  sometimes  called  a  spore 
print.  As  the  spores  of  different  species  are  of  different  colors 
they  may  be  taken  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  this  placed  over  dark 
or  light  colored  paper  to  give  the  proper  background  for  display- 
ing the  spores  to  the  best  advantage. 
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This  brings  us  to  make 
a  brief  survey  of  the 
course  of  the  life  of  the 
plant.  The  spore  is  to 
this  plant  what  the  seed 
is  to  higher  plants  being 
the  part  from  which  the 
plant  starts  to  grow. 
The  spore,  however,  is 
not  a  true  seed.  It  does 
not  have  the  structure 
of  a  seed.  It  has  no 
seed  coats,  no  cotyle- 
dons, and  no  embryo. 
It  is  very  minute  and  consists  of  a  single  cell,  while  a  seed  of  a 
flowering  plant  may  have  millons  of  cells  in  it.  A  single  spore 
is  very  small  and  requires  a  good  microscope  to  see  it  well.  The 
shape  6f  the  spores  of  each  kind  of  mushroom  is  peculiar  to  it. 
Fig.  1 5  shows  four  forms  of  spores. 

The  mushroom  discharges  countless  numbers  of  these  minute 
spores,  which  are  borne  on  the  wind  over  great  areas  of  the  earth. 
The  spore  that  lodges  in  a  place  just  suitable,  as  far  as  moisture, 


EFig.  15—  Spores  of  fungi,  highly   magnified;  a,  oi 
Fig.  14;  b,  of  Fig.  16;  c,  of  Fig.  18;  d,  of  Fig.  22. 
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heat  and  food  are  concerned,  begins  to  grow  by  sprouting  out  a 
minute  and  delicate  thread.  This  absorbs  food  and  water,  grows 
further  and  then  sends  off  minute  thread  like  branches.  The 
branches  continue  the  same  method  of  growth  and  branching 
until  the  soil,  the  rotting  stump  or  whatever  the  mushrooms 
flourishes  upon  is  penetrated  by  a  great  mass  of  these  fine  threads. 
If  we  could  get  them  out  they  would  look  just  like  the  white  cot- 
tony moss,  which,  in  the  form  of  mould  sometimes  is  seen  upon 
bread  or  on  the  top  of  fruit  in  jars.  It  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  extricate  it  from  the  soil  entire,  but  we  can  see  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mushroom  stem,  the  large  white  cards  looking  like 
roots,  which  are  made  up  of  great  numbers  of  these  threads  run- 
ning into  the  stem.  These  white  threads  are  called  the  mycelium 
or  spawn.  When  one  buys  of  the  seedman  spawn  of  mushroom 
for  propagating  them  for  the  table,  what  he  obtains  is  a  block  of 
rich  earth  which  has  fine  threads  of  mycelium  all  thru  it,  but  of 
course  not  to  be  seen  in  the  moss,  which  will  continue  to  grow  in 
similar  rich  earth.  Fig.  21  represents  the  mycelium  of  a  mould 
that  grows  upon  bread,  and  illustrates  well  the  mycelium  of  the 
mushrooms. 

Alter  the  mycelium  has  grown  for  sometime  and  accumulated 
a  great  amount  of  nutrition  it  is  ready  to  form  spores.  Then  it 
pushes  up  rapidly  the  toad  stool,  puff  ball,  or  what  ever  other 
spore  bearing  apparatus  it  may  possess.  The  conspicuous  forms 
that  we  see  above  the  ground  or  on  the  rotting  log  are  simply  the 
spore  bearing  part  of  the  plant,  tho  they  grow  sometimes  with 
such  remarkable  rapidity  as  to  make  "mushroom  growth"  an 
often  used  comparison.  We  must  remember  that  the  forming  of 
the  conspicuous  spore  bearing  portions  of  the  mushroom  is  but  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  that  it  may  have  taken 
months  of  hard  work  to  get  ready  for  the  important  incident. 

Briefly  the  life  of  a  fungus  consists  of:  The  sprouting  of  a 
minute  thread  from  a  spore;  the  growth  of  this  thread  into  a 
tangled  felt  of  mycelium  which  penetrates  the  substance  it  grows 
upon;  then  the  forming  a  spore  bearing  apparatus  which  produces 
the  spores  from  which  the  cycle  begins  again. 

The  work  of  the 
nature  study  class  may 
begin  by  gathering  the 
different  forms  that  may 
be  found  and  determin- 
ing where  the  spore  bear- 
ing surface  is  in  each. 
As  has  already  been 
seen  in  Fig.  14,  the  spore 
bearing  surface  of  the 
common  edible  mush- 
room is  on  the  gills  on 
the  under  side  of  the  cap. 
There  are  many  forms 
like  this  from  which 
spore  prints  can  be 
obtained. 

Another  large  group 
of  mushrooms  bear  their 
spores  on  the  surface  of  small  tubes  which  are  in  the  part  under 
the  cap,  or  under  the  shelving  masses  growing  on  the  sides  of 
stumps  or  logs.  Fig.  ir>  is  a  very  common  form  found  in  lawns, 
in  the  woods  under  pine  trees  and  in  other  situations.  It  is 
known  as  Boletus  and  there  are  many  species  of  this  genus.  The 
illustration  shows  the  tubes  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cap. 

Fig.  17  represents  a  spore  print  of  this  Boletus,  taken  by 
cutting  off  the  cap  and  placing  it  bottom  side  down  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  allowing  it    to   remain  for  some    hours    when    it  dis- 


Fig.  16— A  common  form  of   the  genus  Boletus.    In 

this    the    spores    come   from    tubes,  which 

are  shown  on  under  surface  of  the  cap. 


Fig.  17 — Spore  print  of  the  Boletus  of  Fig.  16 


Fig.  19— A  Geaster  with  its  collar 
turned  up. 


charges  its  spores  down  the 
tubes  thus  outliving  them 
become  fungi. 

The  puff-balls  keep  their 
spore    surfaces  inclosed   in 
a    sac,     while    the    spores 
are    forming.     When    they 
are    ripened    the    sac    be- 
comes dry  and  breaks  open 
at   the    top.       Any    slight 
shake   on  it    sends    out    a 
puff  of  smoke.  The  smoke 
is     a     cloud      of     spores. 
Some   of  the   puff-balls   in 
California     grow     to      the 
enormus  size    of 
a    foot     in    di- 
ameter.     These 
when     growing, 
while  still  white 
are      excellent 
food,     many 
;";(.  g:$\        thousands  of 
pounds  of  which 
go    to    waste 
every     year. 
What    a    vast 
number  of  spores 
one    of    these 
■?'"*■"  sends  out! 

There    is   one 
very    curious 
form  of  puff-ball 
that      always 
interests       the 
It   is    known    as   the   Geaster    (earth   star.) 
It    is    a    puff-ball     with    a     great 
collar  around  its  neck.      When  it  is 
dry  the  rays  of  this  collar  curl   up 
tightlv    over    the    ball.     Fig.    19. 
When   moistened    the   rays   of  the 
collar  swell  up  and   turn  out  first, 
then  down  against  the  ground   and 
raise  the  ball  up  as  in  Fig.    20.     A 
dry    geaster   placed   in    a   dish     of 
water  will  quicely  take  the   form  in 
Fig.  20,  and  may  soon  be  given  the 
form  in   Fig.  19 
by  drying.  This 
process  may    be 
repeated  many 
times    on     the 
same  individual. 
Moulds  lead 
the  same  life   as 
do    the  m  u  s  fa- 
rooms.     As    the 
whole  course   of 
their    life     can 
easily      be     o  b- 
served  the  study 
of  a    mould    is 
very   interesting 


Fig.  18 — A  very  common  form  ot  small  puff-ball.      The  one  at  the 
right  hand  is  discharging  its  spores. 

class   very    much. 


Fig.  20— A  Geaster  with  its  collar  turned  down. 
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and  makes  the  conception  ot  the  life  history  of  the  large   fungi 
clearer. 

A  good  growth  of  a  large  kind  of  a  mould  is  generally  easily 
obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of  bread  slightly  moistened  in  a  closed 
fruit  jar,  kept  closed  that  the  air  around  the  bread  may  remain 
moist.  In  some  manner  the  spores  of  this  mould  are  scattered 
everywhere  so  that  the  cleanest  bread  has  some.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  bread  will  become  covered  with  a  cotton-like  felt  of 
threads.     This  is  mycelium.     Later  there  rise  up  from  this  mass 


The  collection  ol  a  few  of  the  common  forms  of  mushrooms 
will  easily  recommend  them  to  the  teacher  as  excellent  objects  for 
drawing.  Their  graceful  forms  and  beautiful  colors  have  made 
most  attractive  Gibson's  "Toad-stools  and  Mushrooms." 


b,ig.  21— The  mould  Mucor  grown  on  bread.  '  The  network  is  the  Mycelium;  the  knobs 
are  the  spore  bearing  parts  magnified. 

many  minute  stalks  which  develop  at  their  summits  little  black 
beads.  The  black  beads  are  the  spore  bearing  surface  and  each 
furnishes  an  immense  number  of  spores.  Those  who  understand 
the  use  of  the  microscope  will  know  how  to  inclose  some  of  these 
spores  in  a  glass  "moist  cell"  and  watch  their  growth  and  thus 

demonstrate  the  whole  course  of  life 
of  a  fungus.  The  spores  may  be  sown 
on  other  pieces  of  bread  and  a  new 
crop  raised.  The  name  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  mould  is  Mucor. 

There    are   many   other    kinds     of 

moulds  which  the  pupils  may  find  and 

bring    for    comparison.       There     are 

several  species  which  will  follow   the 

E  mucor  on  the  same  piece  of  bread   on 

$f<J  which  it  grew.    Some  of  these  may  be 

r  of  bright  colors. 

The  blights,  mildews,  smuts  and 
rusts,  possess  more  or  less  the  habits 
of  life  of  the  moulds.  Many  of  them 
live  on  living  plants. 

As  none  of  the  fungi  have  chloro- 
phyll (the  green  coloring  matter  in 
the  leaves  of  higher  plants.  See  les- 
sons on  leaves)  they  cannot  feed  upon 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  They,  every  one,  feed  upon  organic 
substances.  Either  decaying  plants  or  animals  or  living  plants 
or  animals  furnish  them  their  food.  Indeed  it  is  they  that  pro- 
duce the  processes  we  include  under  the  term  decaying. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  as  they  must  find  their  food  in 
the  substances  of  plants  and  animals  either  living  or  dead,  they 
become  in  some  cases  scavengers  clearing  away  dead  timber  or 
dead  animals,  or  may  attack  all  substances  made  of  wood  or  other 
plant  products  or  of  animal  products,  that  means  our  food  and 
clothing,  or  may  attack  living  plants  or  animals.  The  preserva- 
tion of  food,  clothing,  the  protection  of  garden  and  orchard  plants 
from  certain  diseases  and  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases  of 
the  known  body  are  problems  of  dealing  with  forms  of  fungi, 
mostly  of  the  minute  forms. 


Fig.  22 — A  single  plant  of  the  mould 
Mucor.    One  knob  Is  discharg- 
ing spores.    Magnified. 


Nonsense  Rhymes. 

BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN 

Nothing  surprises  and  interests  me  more,  when  reviewing  the  inci- 
dents of  my  childhood  days,  than  the  remembrance  of  the  readinesss  with 
which  we  children  acquired  the  jingle  of  these  nonsense-rhymes,  and  hold 
they  took  upon  the  memory. 

It  is  a  strong  illustration  of  early  developmentof  the  sense  of  rythm, 
and  of  the  value  of  it  in  child-training.  When  some  child  wants  "to  see 
wheels  g^  'round,"  it  is  largely  because  the  rythmic  motion  appeals  to 
him  bringing  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  of  enjoyment. 

The  senseless  rhymes  of  those  early  days  have  mostly  given  place  to 
action  or  movement  songs,  so  popular  with  young  children,  in  which 
sometimes  there  is  an  effort  to  convey  or  impreSB  some  useful  lesson. 
And  so  the  old  rhymes  are  being  forgotton. 

To  preserve,  for  the  hake  of  their  antiquity,  some  of  these,  I  have 
determined  to  write  them  down.  These  here  given  all  originated  in 
yankee-Iand,and  they  were  used,  in  such  games  as  "I  spy,"  "Pussy  wants 
a  corner"  or  "Romp,  pomp  ,  pull-away"  to  determine  who  should  first 
be  blind,  be  pussy,  etc. 

Some  self-appointed  master  of  ceremonies,  arranging  the  children  in 
a  circle,  and  beginning  at  a  certain  one  went  around,  with  each  word  of 
the  rhyme  pointing  the  finger  at  successive  ones  of  the  number.  The  one 
to  whom  the  last  word  fell  was  "it" — and  had  to  discharge  the  duty  as- 
signed. I  will  try  to  give  them  in  a  chronological  order,  or  as  they  came 
to  me  as  a  child. 

It  is  difficult  to  spell  or  punctuate  them,  for  they  were  an  unwritten 
language,  but  were  known  by  all  children.  I  think,  like  the  eccentric  old 
gentleman  of  olden  time.  I  will  let  the  reader  "pepper  and  salt  to  his 
taste." 

The  first  one  my  mother  taught  me. 

Entry  mentry  cutry  corn 
Apple  seed  and  apple  thorn 
Wire  briar  limber  lock 
Six  geese  in  a  flock 
Sit  and  sing  by  a  spring 
O-u-t    out. 

Number  two  came  a  little  later: 

Onery  twoery  ickery  on 
Phyllisa  phollacy  Nicholas  John 
Quever  quaver  English  naver 
Finkham  pamkum  partridge  buck. 

And  yet  later: 

Haley  maley  tippety  thick 
'   Tiley  toley  Roman  ick 
Hoach  coach  country  noach 
Tea  tie  toe  tism. 

Ene  mene  mone  Mike 
Barcelona  bony  strike 
Hare  wear  frown  naek 
Allico  balico  we  wan  wacJc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rythm  is  faultless,  and  they  all  end  with 
a  snap.  How  they  stay  in  the  memory  I  It  is  three  score  years  Bince  I 
have  said  or  heard  these,  yet  not  a  word  is  lacking. 

Queries : — 

Can  this  jingle,  entirely  without  meaning,  be  learned  in  less  time 
than  the  same  amount  of  matter  conveying  thought?  Will  they  stay 
more  firmly  and  longer  in  the  memory?    If  so,  why? 


A  Compliment   on   the   Handsome  Men  and  Women  Who  Eule  Our 

Schools. 

SACRAMENTO,  Feb.  9,  1899. 
Harr  Wagner,   723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir : — 

Please  accept  the  enclosed — 16  cents  in  postage  stamps  by 
way  of  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  the  January  number  of  your 
Journal.  It  was  greatly  appreciated  by  e  especially  the  group  picture 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  State  Superintendent,  County  Superin- 
tendents and  City  Superintendents,  which  when  compared  with  the  por- 
traits of  a  like  body  of  handsome  and  intellectual  men  and  women  of  any 
other  state,  I  take  gi-eat  pleasure  in  saying,  that  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  State  to  which  they  belong. 

Sincerely  yours 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Allen, 
1721— 13th  street. 
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The  Western  Journal  op  Education  will  issue  two  great  N. 
E.  A.  numbers.    The  first  one  in  May,  '99,  the  second  one  in  August,  '99. 

The  Hotel  Westminster  has  been  selected  as  the  headquarters  of 
tho  National  Executive  Committee. 

Superintendent  James  A .  Barr  of  Stockton,  has  been  made  assist- 
ant State  Manager  for  the  N.  E.  A. 

Chancellor  Robert  B.  Fulton  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  an- 
nounces that  he  expects  to  attend  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  He  is 
President  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Education. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  practically  determined  to  make 
a  one  way  rate  from  all  points  in  California  to  Los  Angeles  and  return; 
that  is,  a  one  way  rate  plus  the  two-dollar  membership  fee. 


Considerable  advance  has  been  made  by  the  local  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  which  will  meet  in  l,os  Angeles  next  July. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Charles 
Silent,  reported  that  he  and  the  Hotel  Committee  working  together,  had  fixed 
on  the  Westminister  Hotel  as  headquarters  of  the  association's  National  Com- 
mittee. 

C.  B.  Booth,  chairman  of  the  Railways  and  Excursion  Committee,  said 
that  both  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Companies  had  courteously  offered 
a  special  rate  from  all  California  points  to  Los  Angeles  of  one  fare  plus  $2,  the 
N  E.  A.  membership  fee.  This  $2  is  in  reality  an  enforced  collection  of  the 
membership  fee  and  is  turned  over  to  the  association,  the  railway  companies 
merely  acting  as  benevolent  collection  agents  without  com'  issioin.  Thus  far 
no  rates  have  been  made  outside  California  save  the  $50  rate  from  the  Missouri 
River  sanctioned  by  the  Western  Traffic  Association. 

Gen.  John  R.  Mathews,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Halls,  has  found 
that  there  are  118  halls  in  the  city  of  over  150  seating  capacity  each,  which  will 
be  available. 

Chairman  Chas.  Cassatt  Davis  of  the  Printing  Committee  suggested  that  a 
prize  of  $25  be  offered  tor  the  best  designs  for  N.E.  A.  official  button,  badge, 
letter-head,  etc.,  and  the  committee  decided  to  make  the  offer.  Several  designs 
have  already  been  offered  but  more  are  desired  before  choosing. 

Chairman  J.  A.  Foshay  of  the  Membership  Committee,  reported  the  addi- 
tion of  2000  to  the  N.  E.  A.  roll,  and  also  said  a  State  Committee  headquarters 
would  be  established  which  would  look  after  contributions  to  the  fund. 

The  General  Publicity  Committee  was  organized  with  Abbot  Kinney  as 
chairman;  it  will  prepare  write-ups  for  Eastern  papers  and  generally  attend  to 
spreading  N.  E.  A.  news.     A  local  press  committee  will  soon  be  formed. 

The  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers  Association  sent  a  communication  sug- 
gesting that  the  harbor  celebration  be  postponed  and  held  at  the  time  the  N. 
E  A.  is  here  and  that  the  arrangements  for  both  be  jointly  made.  A  special 
Committee  to  consider  the  proposition  was  appointed. 

Inquiries  for  rooms  have  already  come  in  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico  ..and 
other  states.  The  Denver  delegation  has  already  been  provided  for  at  the 
Westminster,  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  delegations 
to  combine  their  headquarters. 

Postmaster  Mathews  announces  that  he  will  establish  a  postoffice  at  the 
railway  headquarters  when  these  have  been  located. 

The  committee  favors  the  introduction  of  peculiarly  Californian  effects  in 
the  competing  designs,  such  as  poppies,  fruits,  palms,  etc. 

The  subcommittees  formed  last  night  are: 

Music — Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  Chairman;  Messrs.  D.  H.  Morrison,  Har- 
ley  Hamilton,  W.  L.  Frew,  J.  W.  Hendrick;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Parsons,  Mrs.  Mar- 
ian Mitchell  Cook  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Hagan. 

Printing  and  Badges— C.  C.  Davis,  Chairman;  Messrs.  George  W.  Parsons, 
W.J.  Washburn,  Ad.  Petsch,  Russ  Avery. 

Halls— John  R.  Mathews,  Chairman;  Messrs.  J.  O.  KoepfJi,  W.  A.  Henry, 
I.  A.  Lothian,  Edmond  Germain. 

Educational  Exhibit— W.  H.  Housh,  i  halrman;  Deputy  Superintendent  C. 
L.  Ennis,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bradfield,  Mrs  M.  J.  Frick,  C.  A.  Kunou,  Miss  Mary  Led- 
yard,  William  Wincup,  Vice-President  Melville  Dozier,  Normal  School,  all  of 
Los  Angeles;  also,  City  Superintendent  J.  D  (iraham,  Pasadena;  President 
W.  A. Edwards,  Throop  Polytechnic,  Pasadena;  Superintendent  F.  L-  Burk. 
Santa  Barbara;  Principal  W.  T.  Bush,  San  Francisco:  Professor  George  C. 
Edwards,  U.  0.,  Oakland;  President  A.  H.  Randall,  State   Normal,   San  Jose; 


President  C.  M.  Ritter,  State  Normal,  Cbico;  President  S.  T.  Black,  State  Nor- 
mal, San  Diego. 

School  Books  Exhibits— Professor  E.  T.  Pierce,  State  Normal,  Los  Angeles, 
Chairman;  Mr.  H.  I.  Jones,  City  Board  of  Education;  Messrs.  C.  M.  Davis  and 
J.  Y.  Chamberlain,  Normal  School;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Millard  and  E.  P.  Rowell, 
■  city  schools ;  Professor  Seymour,  Chico  Normal;  Professor  Edward  Hyatt, 
Riverside:  Professor  Baldwin,  San  Diego;  Superintendent  Sackett,  Ventura; 
Professor  Burk,  San  Diego  Normal. 

In  nine  hotels  visited  there  were  found  1381  rooms  available. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  Judge  Silent  reported  that  he  had 
been  receiving  greater  encouragement  in  the  collection  of  funds  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Merchants  and  property  owners,  he  explained,  had  been  very 
generous  and  in  almost  every  case  expressed  the  opinion  that  money  donated 
to  the  cause  was  money  well  invested. 


A  Word  to  School  Trustees. 


The  national  convention  of  school  boards  which  will  be  held  at  Los 
Aneeles  next  July,  the  13th  and  14tn,  under  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  School  Administration  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  offers 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  school  trustees  in  this  State. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  State  of  California  is  honored  with  a  visit  by 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The  Department  of  School  Ad- 
ministration which  is  a  part  of  the  Association  meets  in  this  State  for  the 
first  time. 

It  will  be  a  gathering  of  the  members  of  school  boards  from  all  partB 
of  the  United  States  who  will  discuss  the  important  problems  which  con- 
front every  school   board. 

A  good  program  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  On  it  will  appear 
the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  United  States  now  serving 
on  Boards  of  Education.  The  questions  touching  upon  the  employment 
and  dismissal  of  teachers,  salaries,  Bchool-house  construction,  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation,  equipment,  text-books,  and  sundry  subjects 
will  be  treated  by  able  men. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  a  resolution  be  introduced  in  every  school 
board  in  this  State  to  the  effect  that  at  leaBt  one  representative  be  sent 
to  the  convention,  and  bis  expenses  paid  out  of  the  school  fund.  The 
said  representative  or  delegate  to  report  after  the  convention  his  obser- 
vations, and  such  valuable  suggestions  as  he  may  have  gained. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  School  Administration  are  Mr.  E.F. 
Bradt,  President,  Ishpeming,  Mich.;  Mr.  Wm.  Geo.  Bruce,  Secretary, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Committee  on  Libraries  and  Schools. 


Dear  Sir: — 

This  committee  after  some  unavoidable  delay  is  entering  on  its  work 
preparatory  to  a  report  next  July.  We  ask  your  co-operation.  Will  you 
not  in  an  early  issue  give  at  least  a  brief  outline  of  the  committee's  work 
and  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  librarians?  Some  of 
the  points  to  be  considered  by  the  commiitee  have  been  divided  among 
its  several  members,  as  follows,  tho  this  division  does  not  relieve  any 
member  of  the  committee  from  the  responsibility  of  considering,  and  in  a 
general  way  contributing  to,  the  report  on  the  whole  subject. 

Supt.  Sherman  Williams  of  Glens  Falls,  New  York— List  of  books  to 
be  recommended  for  pupil"  in  grades  1  to  12  with  special  reference  to  the 
average  country  school  teacher  and  the  average  grade  teacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  also  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  books  -nd 
libraries  in  grammar  grades  thruout  the  country.  F.  A.  Hutchine,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wisconsin:— 
The  relations  existing  between  libraries  and  schools  in  tbe  country  dis- 
tricts and  country  towns  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hutchins  will  also 
prepare  a  brief  outline  which  may  help  a  country  or  village  teacher  to 
improve  her  local  library,  or  to  organize  a  library  in  a  country  district  if 
one  does  not  exist. 

Prof.  M.  Louise  Jones,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas:— 
The  work  of  normal  schools  thruout  the  country  (with  special  reference  to 
a  few  typical  schools,1  in  familiarizing  their  pupils  with  the  use  of  books 
in  the  school  room,  the  organizing  and  forming  of  a  library  in  a  small 
community,  the  selection  of  books,  etc. 

Prof.  Charles  McMurray,  State  Normal,  Normal  Illinois:— Books 
and  libraries  in  grad  s  1  to  4  in  the  country  generally.  This  it  is  under- 
stood covers  the  whole  field,  not  simply  of  the  use  of  books  in  connection 
with  study  in  the  school  room,  but  the  beginnings  of  children's  reading 
in  every  department  in  school  and  at  home. 

J.  C.  Dana,  Librarion,  City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass:— The  atti- 
tude of  libraries  towards  schools  and  the  promotion  of  the  right  kind  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  towards  the  teachers,  with  special 
reference  to  a  few  typicai  libraries. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  tbe  committee  that  while  it  should  endeavor  to 
co/er  its  field  as  much  as  time  permits  and  to  make  as  full  and  helpful  a 
report  as  possible,  no  small  part  of  the  value  of  its  efforts  will  come  from 
tbe  added  publicity  of  the  subject  it  baa  under  consideration.  While  very 
many  communities  have  been  aroused  within  recent  years  to  the  import- 
ance of  close  relations  between  schools  and  libraries,  a  good  many  have 
not  as  yet  given  it  any  consideration,  and  a  still  larger  number  have  not 
as  yet  realized  what  can  be  done  even  in  a  modeBt  way  in  a  small  com- 
munity. 

If  you  or  any  member  of  your  staff,  feel  that  vou  can  help  the  com- 
mittee in  any  way,  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  do  not  fail  to  communicate 
with  some  member  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  as  suggested  above.you  will  benefit  the  work  very  largely 
by  publishing  soon  some  reference  to  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  DANA,  Chairman 

For  the  Committee. 
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IF  a  new  schoolhouse  is  need-  .j 

ed,    let  it   be  built  for  the 

comfort  of  the  children.    Do 
not  trust  to  some  local  architect.   . 
Consult  the  best  authorities.   Det  — 

the  schoolmaster  tell  the  architect 

what  is  required.  As  the  housewife  knows  best  the  conveniences  of 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  so  the  pedagog  who  is  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  the  rising  generation  in  this  rural  palace 
knows  what  arrangements  within  the  house  most  nearly  conform 
to  modern  scientific  thought.  Most  architects  will  put  windows 
on  three  or  even  four  sides  of  a  school-room.  School  hygiene 
says  one  side  only.  The  architect  unguided  by  pedagogical  ad- 
vice, will  make  all  the  blackboards  in  an  eight  or  ten-room  build- 
ing the  same  height  whether  they  are  to  be  used  by  children  of 
the  ninth  grade  or  the  receiving  class.  The  outside  of  the  build- 
ing,'architectural  ornament,  strength  of  material,  belong  to  the 
man  of  plan  and  details,  but  the  arrangements  within  should  be 
determined  by  the  schoolmaster.  Therefore  furnish  all  compet- 
ing architects,  whether  for  a  one-room  or  a  twenty-room  building, 
with  the  necessary  requirements  regarding  size  and  shape  of 
rooms,  heating,  lighting,  blackboards,  deadening  of  walls  and 
floors,  and  the  location  of  the  building  upon  the  ground. 

A  school  room  to  accommodate  from  forty  ,to  fifty  pupils 
should  be  about  twenty  seven  by  thirty-six  feet,  about  thirteen 
foot  ceiling,  with  all  of  the  windows  on  the  long  side,  and  to  the 
left  of  the  pupils  as  they  are  seated.  A  room  in  the  proportions 
of  three  to  four  gives  the  best  acoustic  properties.  Pupils  should 
never  sit  facing  the  light,  nor  should  the  light  come  from  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  room.  Windows  used  for  lighting  should 
extend  to  the  ceiling,  or  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible,  since  the 
high  light  carries  best  across  the  room.  The  window  space 
should  be  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  floor  space.  Window 
shades  should  roll  from  the  bottom  toward  the  top,  or  from  the 
centre  toward  both  top  and  bottom.  This  will  enable  the  lower 
portion  to  be  shaded  in  bright  days,  thus  shutting  out  the  strong- 
est lights  from  the  seats  near  the  windows,  while  the  upper  por- 
tion throws  light  to  those  seated  on  the  farthest  side  of  the  room. 
South  and  east  windows,  exposed  to  bright  sunlight,  should  have 
translucent  shades,  which  shut  out  the  glare  while  admitting  the 
light.  If  only  opaque  shades  are  furnished,  too  much  light  will 
be  shut  out  on  bright  days,  or  to  gain  sufficient  light,  some 
desks  will  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

School  desks  should  have  a  dead  finish,  not  a  highly  var- 
nished surface,  which  everywhere  reflects  light  into  young  eyes. 
Highly  calendered  writing  paper  with  a  glaring  white  surface  is 
another  weakener  of  eyesight.  The  walls  of  the  room  should 
have  a  rough  finish  and  a  light  tint  of  grey,  green  or  blue.  One 
pair  of  eyes  only  is  allowed  each  human  being  to  last  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age.  Most  of  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  our  pleas- 
ure, comes  through  vision.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful 
of  the  eyesight  of  children. 

If  the  architect  insists  on  having  windows  on  more  than  one 
side  for  sake  of  external  appearance,  perhaps  he  can  be  appeased 
with  window  casings  and  outside  shutters;  but  if  he  still  insists 
upon  real  windows,  and  makes  his  claim  good  with  the  trustees, 
these  injurious  and  useless  apertures  should  be  kept  heavily  cur- 
tained. On  some  very  dark  days  the  curtains  may  be  drawn  for 
additional  light.  The  light  should  come  from  the  left  only, 
since  this  will  not  throw  the  writing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hand. 
With  first  grade  children  who  do  little  or  no  writing  on  paper,  the 
light  might  come  from  the  rear,  with  the  teacher's  desk  at  the 
side. 

School  desks  should  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  children. 
If  possible,  adjustable  desks  should  be  secured;  in  these,  both  the 
seat  and  the  desk  may  be  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the  particular 
child.  Serious  injury  often  results  to  growing  children  from  sit- 
ting five  or  six  hours  a  day-  in  seats  that  do  not  fit  them.  In  many 
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"t.  rural  schools,  the  largest  seats  are 

placed  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  graded  down  to^the  smallest 
size  in  front.      This  makes  an  ill 

adjustment    in    nearly   hall   the 

desks  in  the  school  room.  A  num- 
ber three  seat  is  just  the  right  height  for  a  number  three  desk  in 
front  of  it;  but  if  a  row  of  number  four  desks  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  number  threes,  the  seat  will  be  too  high  or  the  desk  too  low 
for  any  child  who  may  occupy  it.  Place  all  the  desks  of  each 
size  in  a  row  by  themselves.  The  desks  will  not  line  up  across 
the  room;  but  the  children  who  sit  in  them  will  be  comfortable 
and  their  bodies  have  a  chance  to  become  shapely. 

In  most  rural  schools  ventilation  is  by  windows  and  doors 
only.  This  may  suffice  in  warm  weather;  but  in  winter  the  heavy 
currents  of  cold  air  are  sure  to  strike  across  the  delicate  chest  of 
some  child  who  will  be  sent  to  an  early  grave  with  pneumonia  or 
tuberculosis.  If  the  building  have  three  or  more  rooms,  a  furnace 
in  the  basement  should  supply  them  with  fresh,  warm  air.  This 
should  not  come  thru  a  small  register  six  or  eight  inches  square, 
but  thru  an  opening  about  two  by  three  feet  in  the  wall  above  the 
blackboard.  The  exit  for  the  air  should  be  as  large  and  near  the 
floor.  The  warm  air  entering  at  this  height  rises  to  the  ceiling, 
is  distributed  over  the  room  and  taken  out  below,  all  impurities 
going  with  it.  Not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  should 
be  furnished  per  minute  for  every  chiid  in  the  room.  The  oxygen 
of  this  amount  of  air  is  not  consumed  by  breathing,  but  this 
amount  is  vitiated  by  the  breath  exhaled. 

If  it  be  a  one  room  school  house,  the  stove  may  be  made  a 
most  excellent  ventilator.  A  wooden  duct  two  feet  square  under 
the  floor  of  the  room  leads  from  the  outside  air  to  the  stove;  an 
opening  in  the  floor  over  the  duct  admits  the  air  to  the  room. 
The  stove  rests  upon  two  by  four  inch  studding  laid  horizontally 
across  this  opening.  Around  the  stove  is  placed  a  sheet-iron 
cylinder  (or  rather,  form  to  suit  the  shape  of  stove)  three  or  three 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  six  feet  high,  open  at  both  ends.  In 
one  side  of  this  cylinder  is  a  large  door  which  opens  for  making 
fire  in  the  stove  or  drying  wet  feet.  Over  the  outer  end  of  the 
air  duct  is  fastened  a  wire  screen  to  keep  out  sticks,  straws,  papers 
and  perhaps  small  boys.  Inside  the  school  room  next  to  the 
outer  wall  is  a  sliding  door  which,  lowered  thru  the  floor,  closes 
the  duct.  When  fire  is  first  made  in  the  morning  the  duct  is 
closed,  and  the  door  in  the  sheet-iron  cylinder  is  left  open.  As 
the  air  within  the  cylinder-  is  warmed  by  the  stove,  it  is  forced 
upward  by  the  colder  air  of  the  room,  and  in  turn  is  itself  warmed, 
and  rising  gives  place  to  some  of  the  cooler  air  of  the  room. 
When  the  children  arrive  at  nine  o'clock  the  room  is  warm  and 
the  air  pure.  After  school  has  been  in  session  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  door  in  the  sheet-iron  cylinder  is  closed  and  the  fresh 
air  duct  opened  by  raising  the  sliding  door  at  the  outer  wall  of 
the  room.  Fresh,  cool  air  is  now  supplied  by  this  duct  which  is 
warmed  as  it  passes  within  the  cylinder  around  the  stove  and  is 
distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  room.  An  exit  for  foul  air  may 
be  made  low  down  behind  the  stove,  or  a  window  slightly  raised 
from  the  bottom  will  serve  the  purpose. 

The  school  should  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure, 
fresh  water  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Drinking  cups  should 
be  kept  clean;  fresh  towels  should  be  frequently  supplied.  Any 
child  known  to  have  contagious  disease  should  be  required  to 
furnish  his  own  towel  and  drinking  cup.  Children  with  any 
appearance  of  sore  eyes  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  common 
towel. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  county  superintendent  to  see  that 
proper  hygienic  conditions  are  enforced.  All  plans  for  new  school 
houses  must  pass  thru  his  hands  and  receive  his  approval.  We 
are  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  rural  school  houses. 
County  superintendents  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  great  im- 
provements in  the  architecture  of  rural  schools. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Course  of  Study 

BY    WM.   H.   BAKER 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Fresno  Biqh  School,  Fresno,  Cal. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  course  of 
study  for  the  elementary  schools.  Our  State  Council  of 
Education  has  very  properly  given  the  subject  careful  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  their  labors  will  result  in  the  adoption 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  outlines  of  a  course  setting 
forth  a  minimum  of  requirement,  leaving  to  counties  and  cities 
and  to  local  boards  and  to  teachers,  the  filling  in  of  these  outlines. 
It  seems  to  me  proper  and  desirable  that  the  teachers  who  have 
had  experience  in  these  fields  should  give  their  opinions  as  result- 
ing from  this  experience  in  connection  with  their  study  of  the 
subject.  A  uniform  course  is  more  desirable  since  we  have  a 
uniform  system  of  State  text-books;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  books  need  revision,  and  w^ll  no  doubt  soon  be 
revised,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  teachers  engaged  in  active  ser- 
vice should  be  freely  expressed.  I  therefore  present  my  views  as 
one  of  the  laity;  one,  however,  who  has  talked  freely  with  his  fel- 
low teachers. 

Any  discussion  of  course  of  study  will  necessarily  deal  vvith 
the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  should  the  text-booKS  now  in  use 
be  found  to  be  incompatible  with  a  curriculum  dictated  by  judg- 
ment based  upon  actual  experience,  the  interests  of  the  children 
demand  that  the  books  be  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  the  course. 
A  discussion  of  a  course  should  embrace: 
(i)     The  essentials  of  an  elementary  education. 

(2)  Those  subjects  which  may  best  be  omitted  from  it. 

(3)  What  may  properly  be    brought  in  under  enrichment  of 

course. 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  rural  teacher  has  to  contend  is 
multiplicity  of  classes;  what  the  pupil  of  the  city  schools  most 
needs  is  time  to  master  and  to  assimilate  his  many  studies.  So 
the  country  boy  with  keen  appetite  and  healthy  digestion  suffers 
most  from  lack  of  nourishment,  while  the  city  cousin  with  a  sur- 
feit of  good  things  suffers  most  from  indigestion. 

Without  entering  into  details  on  the  essentials  of  an  elemen- 
tary course,  I  submit  that  when  the  pupil  quits  the  grammar 
school  he  should  possess  the  following  attainments: 

(1)  He  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  so  that  he  can  write  and  speak  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness. 

(2)  He  should  be  a  fairly  good  reader,  and  be  able  to  get 
the  thought  from  the  printed  page. 

(3)  He  should  be  able  to  spell  correctly  and  write    legibly. 

(4)  He  should  have  a  fair  mastery  of  the  science  of  numbers. 

(5)  He  should  have  a  somewhat  full  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  his  own  country,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

(6)  He  should  be  alive  to  the  nature  world  about  him,  and 
eye,  ear,  hand  and  voice  should  be  trained  to  perceive  the  teach- 
ings and  express  his  perceptions  of  this  world.  The  question, 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  just  now,  is,  what  course  of 
study  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  attainments  above  set  forth? 
That  these  ends  may  be  attained,  every  study  and  every  recita- 
tion should  be  contributory,  and  any  study  which  is  not  contribu- 
tory should  be  excluded  from  the  course.  While  it  is  desirable 
that  every  grammar  school  graduate  should  be  able  to  earn  his 
living,  this  ability  should  come  as  a  result  of  general  intelligence 
rather  than  from  special  training  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
public  school  must  not  be  expected  to  give,  at  the  same  time, 
specific  training  for  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  and 
the  trader. 

That  time  may  be  found  for  essentials,  the  course  must  be 
vigorously  pruned,  and  zealously  guarded  against  the  engrafting 
of  this  or  that  foible,  where  studies  can  be  successfully  combined, 
the  combination  should  be  made;  and  where  the  classes  of  dif- 
ferent years  or  grades  may  study  the  same  subject  together  this 
should  be  permitted.  I  make  the  following  suggestions  for  prun- 
ing the  course  and  combining  studies: 


(1)  I  would  have  no  reader  after  the  first  reader.  In  read- 
ing, two  things  are  of  primary  importance:  Clearness  of  enuncia- 
tion and  the  expression  of  the  thought.  There  is  no  reason  why 
clear  articulation  may  not  be  taught  thru  any  reading  lesson. 
To  express  thought,  there  must  be  thought  interesting  to  the 
reader  as  well  as  to  the  listener.  In  a  series  of  readers,  the  mat- 
ter is  necessarily  limited  in  quantity,  the  selections  are  usually 
brief,  with  little  or  no  connection  between  successive  selections. 
With  varied  sources  from  which  to  select  the  reading  matter,  these 
difficulties  will  be  obviated;  newness  to  the  pupil  may  be  added 
to  connected  thought,  and  the  interest  may  be  sustained,  while  at 
the  same  time  much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  and  im- 
portant work  may  be  done  in  the  training  of  tastes.  I  would 
have  reading  done  in  connection  with  every  lesson,  for  this  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject. 

(2)  I  would  have  no  spelling  book  and  no  word  analysis  in 
the  grammar  school.  The  pupil  should  learn  the  meaning,  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  words  which  he  uses  in  reading, 
writing  and  speaking,  and  these  are  enough  for  him  to  learn. 
We  failed  when  we  dispensed  with  the  spelling  book  in  the 
schools  years  ago,  because  we  neglected  altogether  to  teach  spell- 
ing. The  meanings  obtained  for  words  thru  word  analysis  are 
only  faint  echoes  of  their  meanings  as  used  at  present.  These 
meanings  are  often  entirely  wrong,  and  at  best  are  figures  of 
speech  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  adult  mind.  We, 
who  have  reached  maturity,  and  have  supplemented  our  |study  of 
word-analysis  with  Latin  or  Greek,  enjoy  this  study,  and  mistake 
our  enjoyment  and  appreciation  for  that  of  the  child,  who  vainly 
strives  to  borrow  enthusiasm  from  us.  The  meaning  of  a  word 
can  best  be  obtained  from  its  use,  which  use  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  dictionary. 

(3)  I  would  postpone  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  till 
the  eighth  and  ninth  years.  Nothing  has  been  more  certainly 
proved  by  long  experience  than  that  we  cannot  teach  correct  use 
of  language  by  rule.  The  pupil  will  recite  all  the  rules  of  syntax, 
then  break  them  with  astounding  recklessness,  or  he  will  commit 
a  greater  offense  in  a  vain  effort  to  follow  them.  The  study  of 
grammar  is  analytic  and  subjective,  and  cannot  be  grasped  by 
the  child  mind.  We  have  vainly  attempted  to  simplify  it 
by  giving  it  baby  names  and  simple,  unscientific  definitions, 
which  must  be  unlearned  later. 

Grammar  is  allied  to  logic,  and  should  be  studied  along  with 
algebra.  Its  chief  value,  apart  from  mutual  discipline  is  as  an 
aid  to  rhetoric  and  a  critical  study  of  literature.  One  must  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  good  English  that  he  recognizes  intui- 
tively a  correct  expression;  the  adult  who  speaks  correctly  by  rule 
is  tiresome;  correct  expression  must  reach  the  mind  thru  the 
ear  and  eye,  and  be  embodied  by  voice  and  pen  till  it  becomes  a 
part  of  one's  being. 

I  would  have  civil  government  taught  in  connection  with 
history.  The  United  States  Constitution  should  be  taught  when 
the  period  in  which  it  was  framed  is  studied;  and  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  California  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
recent  California  history. 

(5)  All  foi  mal  number  work  should  be  omitted  till  the  third 
year  of  the  course.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  nothing  should 
be  taught  respecting  numbers  during  the  first  and  second  years. 
This  is  especially  a  counting  period,  and  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  fact.  It  is  also  the  period  when  number  concepts 
are  formed,  without  which  all  number  teaching  is  a  farce.  Thru 
drawing,  reading,  nature  work  and  play,  the  pupil  is  learning  of 
number  work  in  the  concrete.  Number  work,  however,  needs  no 
separate  place  on  the  program  at  this  period.  Playing  with 
sticks,  beans,  etc. ,  is  a  useless  waste  of  time,  especially  in '  the 
country  school.  Mental  arithmetic  should  never  have  a  separate 
place  on  the  program.  For  want  of  properly  arranged  books  a 
separate  text  has  been  quite  generally  adopted.  We  should  make 
our  wishes  known  without  delay.  All  of  bookkeeping  that  needs 
to  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  can  be  taught  thru  the  arith- 
metic and  the  copy  book. 

With  the  pruning  here  suggested,  and  a  judicious  combina- 
tio  1  of  classes,  I  believe  that  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school  will 
find  time  to  do  much  more  satisfactory  work,  and. the  city  teacher 
will  have  opportunity  very  materially  and  profitably  to  enrich  the 
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The  Art  and  Purpose  of  Story  Telling. 

By  Mary  Austin — Independence,  Cal. 


[Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  said  recently:  ''The  primary  teacher 
who  is  able  to  relate  a  story  in  an  interesting  manner  deserves  a 
high  rank  and  a  high  salary  as  a  specialist."  For  this  reason  the 
teacher  is  asked  to  consider  the  following  excellent  article. — The 
Editor.]  

ALL  story  telling  must  at  first  have  been  reminiscent,  and  after 
that  of  self  glorification. 

Doubtless  Eve  began  it,  hushing  her  young  brood  at 
twilight  with  wistful  memories  of  Eden,  their  awestruck  faces 
turned  to  the  tremulous  low-hung  star  where  flamed  the  Guardian 
Angel's  sword;  Adam  following  with  stories  of  cave-bear  and  be- 
hemoth and  the  Leviathan  that  ran  away  with  his  fishinghook. 
With  the  second  generation  history  began,  and  with  the  third, 
tradition. 

Still  the  purpose  was  amusement  and  vain  glorying;  men  re- 
lating the  doughty  deeds  of  their  ancestors  because  of  the  credit 
and  renown  that  devolved  upon  themselves  thereby.  It  was  the 
vanity  of  the  tribes  that  preserved  their  histories;  being  fore- 
warned and  forearmed  by  them  came  afterward,  and  incidentally. 
Men  continue  to  feed  the  meagerness  of  their  own  lives  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  heroes,  and  nourish  emotions  vicar- 
ously  because  of  an  imperative  need  which  the  race  has  not  out- 
grown. Neither  have  we  invented  any  better  means  of  satisfying 
it.  For  consider  how  little  we  have  of  high  ideal  or  sympathetic 
perception  since  the  world  began  that  we  do  not  owe  to  story  tel- 
ling. All  this  without  any  cavilling  until  the  modern  pedagogue 
began  to  insist  that  we  should  eat  honeycomb  with  our  honey, 
and  doctor  our  dear  delights  with  instruction  just  as  our  mothers 
used  to  administer  chamomile  and  quinine  in  the  quince  pre- 
serves. Whether  or  not  the  experiment  is  a  success  it  is  too  early 
to  say.  When  a  few  generations  nourished  on  the  myth  of  the 
Stamen  Petal  and  the  "Astonishing  Adventures  of  a  Molecule" 
shall  have  grown  up,  they  will  be  able  to  tell  us  if  the  otherwise 
insipid  and  trival  facts  thus  sugar-coated  and  sandwiched  with 
fairy  lore  and  baby-talk  have  relished  any  better,  or  been  retained 
any  longer,  than  when  received  as  legitimate  science  teaching.  I 
say  insipid  and  trivial  advisedly;  for  among  the  dozens  of  nature 
myths  and  their  kind  examined  in  the  past  two  years,  I  find  little 
that  is  not  both  insipid  and  trivial.  The  few  exceptions  are  those 
that  confined  their  anthromorphising  to  simple  personification 
without  introducing  abnormal  conditions.  All  that  is  permanent 
and  of  value  in  science  is  also  of  interest  to  the  normal,  mind,  and 
I  suspect  that  the  widespread  use  of  these  methods  to  smuggle 
knowlege  into  the  child's  mind  without  any  tariff  in  the  way  of 
attention  or  intention,  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  marvellously 
interesting  facts,  or  lack  of  facility  in  presenting  them. 

Unquestionably,  it  seems  to  me,  the  purpose  of  story  telling 
remains  what  it  was  primarly,  a  source  of  general  culture  rather 
than  specific  instruction,  to  stimulate  imagination,  enlarge  the 
sympathies  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  lofty  ideals,  not  forget- 
ting that  the  matter  in  hand  relates  to  verbal  story  telling  by  the 
teacher  rather  than  promiscuous  story  reading. 

I  say  nothing  in  all  this  of  history,  history  is  story,  (the  dif- 
terence  in  the  words  being  our  unconscious  tribute  to  the  Latin 
love  of  fact)  the  more  dramatically  related  the  better,  but  for  all 
that  mere  husks  and  chaff  if  not  corelated  to  the  culture  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  race. 

Had  I  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  teaching  in  morals  and 
manners  I  would  make  story  telling  cover  much  of  the  ground. 
Damon  and  Pythias  for  friendship,  Black  Beauty  for  humanity  to 
dumb  brutes,  The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  for   personal   heroism, 


and  Hans  Christian  Anderson  for  almost  everything,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  iEsop's  for  sauce  piquant.  Nor  would  I  by  any 
means  'exclude  the  merely  amusing  and  ridiculous,  believing 
thoroly  in  the  wholesome  effects  of  laughter  as  an  alternative. 

To  tell  a  story  well  is  most  necessary  to  the  primary  teacher, 
and  it  is  as  far  ahead  of  story  reading  as  any  direct  contact  is 
ahead  of  the  indirect. 

Not  all  stories  tell  well;  many  universally  liked  by  children 
are  quite  useless  for  purposes  of  verbal  relation;  all  require  more 
or  less  personal  adaption  by  the  teacher.  There  are  unaccountable 
differences  in  the  adaptibility  of  various  favorite  storywriters  for 
this  purpose.  Frances  Hodson  Burnett's  stories  tell  well,  while 
Miss  Alcott's  equally  popular,  do  not.  Anderson's  stories  while 
of  far  greater  literary  value  do  not  (with  some  notable  exceptions) 
relate  so  well  as  Grimms'.  "Uncle  Remus"  is  delightful,  as  are 
most  animal  stories.  Of  late  I  have  experimented  with  Kipling's 
facinaiing  Jungle  book,  but  owing  either  to  unskillful  handling  or 
to  the  character  of  the  stories  themselves  the  result  has  not  been 
markedly  successful;  perhaps  one  can  no  more  translate  Kipling 
to  one's  own  vernacular  than  adapt  Beethoven  to  the  hand-organ. 

From  the  primary  room  to  the  first  chapter  of  English  Litera- 
ture seems  a  far  cry;  but  the  child  is  a  microcosm  of  the  race,  and 
the  parallelism  of  development  is  so  close  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
idiosyncracies  ot  the  first  three  periods  of  English  Literature 
should  make  the  teacher  independent  of  library  lists  and  school 
manuals  so  far  as  the  selection  of  material  by  grades  is  concerned. 

Now  as  to  the  nature  of  stories  for  telling;  I  think  the  best 
will  be  found  to  be  purely  imaginative,  even  for  inculcating  moral 
lessons.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  remark  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  answer,  that  to  his  mind  there  was  "always  a 
coarseness  or  bad  moral  about  true  stories,  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
why  is  it  we  are  always  at  the  trouble  of  inventing  parables  and 
fables."  It  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  assert  that  we 
often  get  broader  truths  from  untrue  stories  than  true,  and  even 
more  paradoxical  than  true  stories  are  often  untrue  in  effect,  and 
that  an  eminently  moral  intent  will  not  always  prevent  a  true 
story  from  producing  noxious  results.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
"little  Pharisees  of  fiction,"  who  having  registered  the  perfectly 
normal  tendencies  of  little  boys  to  eat  other  people's  green  apples, 
and  punch  other  little  boy's  heads,  immediately  thereafter  meet 
appreciative  old  gentlemen  who  give  them  holf-dollars,  or  offer  to 
take  them  into  business  as  a  reward  of  merit.  I  would  also  ex- 
clude as  calculated  to  give  a  false  impression  of  life,  all  stories 
that  depend  upon  religious  faith  for  their  vitality.  Stories  of 
miracles,  even  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  seeing  that  when  per- 
formed in  person  they  excited  as  much  vulgar  awe  as  spiritual 
conviction,  and  stories  of  untoward  events  such  as  the  bears  that 
ate  up  the  little  boys  who  cried,  "Go  up  bald  head."  Children 
are  not  always  able  to  distinguish  between  miracles  of  religion 
and  miracles  of  enchantment,  and  stories  of  dire  punishment  are 
too  apt  to  be  relegated  to  the  same  category  as  the  Bogy-man 
variety  which  so  many  otherwise  civilized  parents  use  as  a  moral 
enforcement.  "Papa,"  says  mamma  very  sadly,  "I  am  afraid  our 
little  boy  has  been  telling  very  naughty  stories."  "Ah!  Bobby," 
says  papa  severely,  "Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  little  boys 
that  tell  stories?  Well,  the  bears  eat  them!  "  When  this  occurs 
several  times  Bobby  isn't  going  to  be  very  much  impressed  by 
the  dreadful  end  of  Annias  and  Sapphira.  So  it  appears  on  the 
whole  that  the  best  stories  for  purely  moral  purposes  are  the 
avowedly  imaginative,  to  which  class  belongs  the  parables,  the 
great  allegories,  and  some  lesser  tales  that  seem  to  deserve  special 
mention;  Whang  and  the  White  Elephant,  The  Ugly  Duckling, 
The  Story  of  the  Bell,  and  How  he  Rabbit  Came  to  Have  a 
Short  Tail.  Every  teacher  will  have  her  own  private  list  of  sim- 
ples and  these  are  mine,  especially  the  latter  which  told  to   men 
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and  women,  to  little  street  Arabs,  to  little  Piutes,  to  little  Mexi- 
cans and  little  Americans  of  every  kind  east  and  west,  has  never 
failed  to  make  its  point  and  purpose  known.  For  what  we  might 
call  the  civic  virtues,  patriotism,  heroism,  fidelity,  there  is  an  un- 
failing supply  of  history  stories,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  a 
question  how  much  discussion  of  a  moral  is  profitable.  Certainly 
it  is  not  wise  to  interlard  a  narrative  with  surmisings  and  com- 
ments on  the  moral  bearings  of  each  situation,  it  spoils  the  artis- 
tic completness  of  the  story,  and  detracts  from  the  main  point,  if 
there  is  one,  only  I  have  noticed  that  stories  in  which  moral  ques- 
tions are  raised  at  every  step  seldom  have  any  point  worth  men- 
tioning. Besides  this  excessive  straining  after  moral  effects  is  apt 
to  react  seriously  upon  the  child.  Eugene  Field  of  Blessed 
M  emory  used  to  relate  a  conversation  overheard  between  his  two 
small  sons  after  they  had  gone  to  bed.  "Willie,"  said  the 
younger,  "you  didn't  say  your  prayers  tonight."  "No,  and  I 
didn't  say  'em  last  night  n'  I  aint  going  to  say  'm  tomorrow 
night,  and  then  if  they  don't  anything  happen  I  aint  ever  going 
to  say  'm."  That  bo}''s  belief  in  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
ordinary  had  been  strained  too  far. 

A  good  story  will  bear  several  relatings  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  narrator  will  do  with  very  little  comment. 

Story  telling  as  a  pedagogical  reliance  can  hardly  be  carried 
profitably  beyond  the  fourth  year  but  its  place  as  a  source  of  cul- 
ture can  be  filled  with  discussions  of  stories  read,  and  by  the 
anecdote,  which  trom  this  time  on  deserves  more  attention  than  is 
usually  given  it.  The  anecdote  proper,  not  that  flaccid,  vain,  in- 
nocuous compound  of  personal  reminniscence  and  ha'penny  wit 
that  passes  for  it,  but  the  legitimate  anecdote,  keen,  trenchant, 
philosophic,  pathetic,  fictitious,  even,  or  especially  facetious,  may 
be  the  barbed  point  of  the  shaft  that  carries  conviction.  Even 
just  for  mirth  provoking,  just  for  the  physical  refreshment  of 
laughter,  just  to  relieve  strained  situations  that  you  do  not  know 
quite  what  to  do  with,  the  humorous  anecdote  has  wonderful 
remedial  properties;  and  in  the  study  of  literature  and  history  it  is 
indespensable. 

A  teacher  well  supplied  from  the  wider  range  of  reading  at 
his  command  can  illuminate  the  dull  page  of  the  text  book  as  an 
artificer  in  stained  glass  picks  out  his  high  lights  with  jeweled 
points.  What  commentary  for  instance  on  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  time  better  than  the  story  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  or 
that  remark  of  Simon  De  Montfort  at  the  destruction  of  the  here- 
tics, "Kill  all  and  let  the  Lord  find  out  his  own,"  concentrating 
as  it  does  all  the  bigotry,  intolerance  and  iuhumanity  of  the  mid- 
dle ages?  The  field  of  biography  affords  the  richest  gleanings  for 
this  class  of  material,  but  for  the  happy  art  of  telling  it — that 
must  surely  go  by  favor  of  the  gods  since  even  the  great  masters 
ol  the  art  can  hardly  tell  how  they  came  by  it.  A  good  narrative 
style  can  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  that  genius  which  Carlyle 
defined  as  "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains."  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  general  teacher  is  in  having  to  acquire  several 
styles  to  reach  several  grades  of  hearers.  In  this  difficulty  I  must 
refer  again  to  the  history  of  English  Literature  which  should  be 
the  teacher's  vade  mecum.  (I  confess  to  Taine  myself)  for  just  as 
certain  forms  of  language  are  the  natural  expression  of  certain 
stages  of  mental  development,  so  the  same  language  reaches  more 
poignantly  the  corresponding  stage  of  child  life.  Children  still 
relish  the  crude  directness  and  the  curious  alliterative  phrases  of 
the  early  Anglo  Saxon.  It  is  comforting  to  be  able  to  give  such 
an  altogether  scholarly  reason  having  found  by  fifteen  years  tel- 
ling that  it  is  more  acceptable  to  children  to  say  of  the  little  old 
woman,  the  little  old  man,  the  little  old  kettle,  the  little  old  pan 
the  field  full  of  mowers,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  that  "they  ran, 
and  they  ran,  and  they  ran!  and  they  couldn't  catch  the  ginger- 
bread man,"  than  to  say  that  they  exerted  themselves  gto  the 
utmost  and  failed  to  overtake  him. 


To  be  tellable  a  story  must  have  at  core  a  vigorous  human 
action.  Time,  place  and  circumstance  reduced  to  the  least  possi- 
ble compass,  "Once  upon  a  time" — "Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to 
sow" — to  be  lenient  of  landscape. is  always  a  virtue  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  art.  The  characters  should  be  few  in  number,  sel- 
dom more  than  four,  or  if  more  only  one  or  two  permitted  to  play  an 
active  part.  Sometimes  several  characters  of  the  same  type  will 
give  the  same  value  as  one,  as  in  the  story  of  Cinderella  in  which 
the  mother  and  two  proud  sisters  are  of  the  same  type,  and  so 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  story.  But  a  story  may  be  overloaded 
with  detail  and  fairly  swamped  with  adjectives  without  doing 
such  damage  to  its  esthetic  qualities  as  to  interrupt  the  climax 
with  surmisings.  To  lead  right  up  to  the  precise  moment  when 
Fatima  unlocks  the  fatal  closet,  and  then  ask  inanely,  "What  do 
you  think  she  saw  there?  "  is  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  story 
and  rob  it  of  that  delicious  thrill  of  awe  which  children  so  dearly 
love. 

The  story  stands  in  place  of  an  experience  to  the  child,  and 
he  can  no  more  anticipate  the  catastrophe  than  can  the  characters 
of  the  story  themselves;  to  so  require  him  is  to  seriously  discon- 
cert him  and  break  the  force  of  the  narrative;  sometimes  the 
teacher  is  disconcerted  also  by  the  unexpected  incongruities  of 
his  conjectures,  and  the  whole  attempt  ends  in  futility.  However, 
having  related  a  story  successfully  it  is  also  of  importance  to  quit, 
not  trailing  off  into  indefinite  moralizings  but  nipping  off  the  end 
with  a  round  turn  as  a  glass  blower  does  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 
And  do  not  insist  on  the  moral.  Be  content  to  wait  a  year  and  a 
day  for  the  seed  of  a  good  idea  to  grow.  Personally  I  prefer  not 
to  discuss  a  moral  until  several  relatings  at  intervals  have  abated 
the  dramatic  zest  of  the  story. 

The  successful  story  teller  will  doubtless  be  a  plagiarist  even 
as  Homer  and  Shakespeare  have  been,  gathering  his  material 
from  every  available  source.  Every  physician  does  not  have  a 
new  pharmacopoeia,  but  endeavors  to  make  a  new  application  of 
the  old.  It  is  the  adaptability  of  the  story  that  recommends  it  to 
the  teacher,  and  those  who  have  tried  it  faithfully  regret  that 
there  is  no  professorship  of  the  art  and  no  teacher  save  experience. 


One  Boy  Cured. 

"  Your  example  is  wrong,"  said  the  schoolmaster  stern, 

"  And  the  trouble  is  this,  do  you  see  ? 
You,  again,  have  left  out  all  the  decimal  points 

From  the  places  where  they  ought  to  be." 

Left  the  decimal  points  1  left  the  decimal  points  1 

Rang  the  words  in  the  lad's  troubled  brain, 
And  altho  he  determined  that  they  should  go  off, 

There  they  stuck  with  a  might  and  mafn. 

Left  the  decimaf  points!  left  the  decimaf  points  1 

Rang  the  words  when  the  lad  went  to  bed. 
And  the  dream  that  he  dreamt  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep 

Nearly  frightened  him  out  of  his  bead. 

A  towering  form  had  appeared  at  his  side 

With  a  spear,  red  with  signs  of  the  gore 
From  the  bodies  of  boys  who  had  left  out  the  point 

Where  they  had  been  cautioned  before. 

Then  the  form  stood  in  air  and  with  spear  high  upraised 

Pierced  the  lad  with  a  foud,  ani:ry  cry; 
In  great  fright  he  awoke,  feeling  queer  in  his  head, 

And  expecting  each  moment  to  die. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  am  aafe,"  said  he,  looking  relieved 
When  he  found  he  had  just  bumped  his  head, 

"  But  if  now  I  forget  that  old  decimaf  point, 
I  deserve  to  be  pierced  till  I'm  dead." 

And  the  way  that  be  worked  was  a  marvel  indeed, 

For  examples  he  did  by  the  score, 
Not  one  being-  wrong.    He  remembered  the  point 

And  the  teacher  was  worried  no  more. 

—Burdelte  C.  Hall. 
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Bints  for  the  School  Room. 


[This  little  fugitive  poem  presents  the  truth  of  sound   pedagogy 
respecting  a  very  important  and  troublesome  question. — Ed] 

"He  who  checks  a  child  in  terror, 

Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song, 
Not  alone  commits  an  error, 

But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 

"Give  it  play,  and  never  fear  it, — 

Active  life  is  no  defect; 

Never,  never  break  its  spirit, — 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 

"Would  yon  stop  the  flowing  river 

Think  you  it  would  cease  to  flow? 
Onward  it  must  flow  forever, 
Better  teach  it  wliere  to  go.  " 


Evolution  of  the  American  System  of  Public 

Schools. 


John  Swett. 


[The  followiug  are  a  few  of  the  main  points  of  the  able  address  of 
John  Swett  before  the  California  Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  Swett  has 
devoted  the  later  yearB  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
common  schools.    This  paper  therefore  is  of  more  than  ordinarv  interest. 

Ed.]  

COLONIAL  parish  schools  were  established  in  Virginia, soon  after  the 
English  settlers  made  a  permanent  lodgement  in   the   wilderness. 

The  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Ameaterdam  made  the  beginning  of 
schools  after  th9  type  of  those  in  the  Netherlands  whence  they  came. 

It  was  in  New  England  that  conditions  were  most  favoiable  to  the 
evolution  of  what  is  known  as  the  American  common  school.  But  even 
here  the  development  was  slow. 

As  the  Puritans  were  transplanted  Englishmen,  in  due  time  they 
first  established  Latin  Grammar  Schools  and  founded  a  college  after  the 
English  model. 

In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  nebulous  down  of  the 
"common  school"  appeared  in  unpretentious  little  rural  schools  which 
instructed  the  children  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  ignoring 
Latin. 

These  schools  admitted  girls  as  well  as  boys,  the  first  departure  from 
English  precedents.  Many  extracts  from  town  records  and  colonial  laws 
were  cited  to  illustrate  development  during  the  colonial  period. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  American  system  of  com- 
mon schools  began  to  take  definite  form. 

The  distinctive  'common  school"  was  a  school  open  to  both  boys  and 
girls;  was  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power  exclusively,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  direct  property  taxation.  As  there  was  no  union  of  church  and 
State,  it  was  a  natural  evolution  that  the  union  Church  and  School  should 
soon  be  broken. 

The  land  ordinance  of  1787  was  the  Magna  Charla  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  new  States  of  the  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  period  of  develop- 
ment for  high  schools,  normal  schools,  polytechnic  schools,  colleges  of 
agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  free  state  universities.  In  1896 
there  were  in  the  United  States  4974  high  schools,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  380,000  students.  No  State  or  Territory  was  without  one,  except 
Alaska. 

The  number  of  free  Slate  or  Municipal  normal  schools  in  160,  with 
an  enrollment  of  40,000   students,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  young  women. 

The  germ  of  the  free  State  University  is  found  in  the  great  land  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  reserves  two  sntire  townships  of  public  lands  for 
"Seminary  purposes."  Of  State  Universities,  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  other  higher  institutions  founded  or  controlled  by 
State  or  municipality,  there  are  now  eighty-eight. 

The  free  State  Universities  represent  the  highest  and  best  thought  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  organized  with  special  courses  of  study, 
which  include  science  as  well  as  literature,mathematics  and  metaphysics. 
Most  of  them, like  the  primitive  common  school, are  open  to  young  women 
as  well  as  young  men.  They  have  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
They  are  closely  connected  with  the  human  life  of  to-day 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  has  grown  up  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  State  University  of  California,  a  natural  sequence  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  Congressional  acts  of  1862  and  1890.  It  is  thronged 
with  more  than  2,000  young  men  and  young  women,  within  the  university 


and  its  afifiliated  colleges  of  law  and  medicine.  It  has  a  department  of 
pedagogics.  It  has  numerous  elective  courses  in  language,  literature, 
science,  philosophy,  history,  the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  viticulture.  It  has  affiliated  colleges  of  law,  medicine  and  art.  It  is 
liberally  supported,  in  part,  by  direct  State  taxation.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  system  of  California,  intrenched  in  the  State 
Constitution,  and  held  in  trust  by  a  board  of  regents  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

Our  State  is  fortunate  in  having  another  free  university  which,  tho 
not,  under  direct  State  control,  has  all  the  other  characteristics  of  a  mod- 
ern State  University.  Stanford  University  is  free  to  both  young  men  and 
young  women,  it  has  the  elective  system  in  studies:  it  has  a  department  of 
pedagogics. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  paper  read  as  follows:— 

"As  the  nineteenth  century  draws  to  a  close,  the  educational  out- 
look is  full  of  promise.  The  common  schools,  with  an  enlarged  and  en- 
riched course  of  study,  fairly  meet  the  needs  of  the  common  avocations 
of  life;  State  Normal  schools  are  everywhere  training  teachers  for  their 
work;  the  secondary  schools  are  extending  the  culture  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  are  fitting  students  for  college;  and  the  free  State  Universi- 
ties, open  to  women  ab  well  as  men,  constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
system.  Freed  from  the  scholastic  trammels  of  the  ancient  curriculum, 
these  new  nniversities  are  training  skilled  specialists  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  other  industrial,  commercial,  scientific  and  educa- 
tional pursuits,  as  well  as  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  the- 
ology. They  are  reacting  powerfully  on  the  high  schools, norma!  schools, 
and  common  schools,  raising  the  standard  of  all,  and  bringing  the  entire 
system  into  harmony. 

'  'The  corner  stones  of  our  public  school  system  have  been  securely  laid 
and  they  will  long  endure.  When  we  pause  to  consider  how  the  public 
schools  have  reached  pessimists  who  cry  out  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Constitution  are  breaking  up,  and  the  nation  is  drifting  into  imperialism. 

"Let  us  rather  rejoice  thet  we  have  lived  to  behold  a  consolidated 
country  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  home  of  a  re-united  people, 
firm  in  their  faith  in  free  institutious,  free  labor;  free  schools,  free 
speech  and  a  free  press.  The  lines  of  the  prophet-poet  Whittier  have 
ccme  to  pass: — 

"The  mighty  west  shall  bless  the  east  and  sea  shall  answer  sea, 
And  mountain  unto  mountain  call:    PraiBe  God  for  we  are  free." 

I  recently  took  a  trip  across  the  continent  to  New  England,  from 
which  I  emigrated  almost  half  a  century  ago.  I  went  partly  for  pleasure 
and  partly  in  search  of  town  racords  and  educational  documents  not 
available  to  me  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  never  before  so  fully  realized  the 
true  spirit  of  our  public  school  system. 

I  rose  from  a  study  of  town  histories  and  town  records  with  renewed 
admiration  for  the  common  people — the  hardy  yeomanry — who  subdued 
the  wilderness,  wrested  a  plain  living  trom  a  stubborn  soil,  smote  the 
"heathen  savages"  hip  and  thigh,  defeated  the  French  armies,  estab- 
lished their  independence,  and  yet  found  time  to  make  the  beginning  of 
our  common  schools.  In  the  records  of  each  town  I  read  the  rolls  of 
honor  containing  the  names  of  soldiers  who  volunteered  in  the  militia  in 
the  Pequod  war,  Queen  Anne's  war,  King  William's  war  and  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  There  were  Army  rolls  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
war  of  1812;  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  great  civil  war. 

Everywhere  I  saw  the  evidences  of  Cebic  pride  and  patriotism  iu 
monuments  to  soldiers,  heroes  and  statesmen.  "Lest  we  forget— lest  we 
forget,"  it  is  well  for  us  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  great  central  fact  of 
our  history — that  the  American  Public  School  System  has  made  our  great 
republic  a  possibility: — 

May  it  never  be  true  of  us  that — 

"Our  hearts  grow  cold,  we  lightly  hold 
A  right  that  brave  men  died  to  gain  I 
The  stake,  the  cord,  the  axe,  the  sword, 
Grim  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain" — 

Almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  our  new 
nation  is  entering  on  a  renewed  career  of  greatness,  and  prosperity,  let 
ub  as  as  teachers,  one  and  all,  resolve  to  do  our  utmost  to  keep  our  public 
schools  up  to  their  highest  efficiency  so  that  they  may  meet  all  future 
needs  of  the  nation. 

If  the  public  schools  are  kept  vitalized  by  intelligent  patriotism  by 
high  standard  of  honor  and  righteousness,  and  by  enlightened  common 
sense,  manhood  suffrage  will  not  prove  a  failure,  and  our  republic  shall 
not  go  down  in  darkness,  and  liberty  snail  not  perish  from  off  the  lace  of 
the  earth. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in 
faculty!  inform  and  moving  howexpress  and  admirable!  in  action  how 
like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god. — Shakespeare, 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  FROM  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS. 


WASHINGTON. 


BY  ROSE  V.  WINTERBURN. 


There  was  no  sadder  occurrence  during  the  revolution  than 
the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  His  plot  to  surrender  West 
Point  to  the  British  was  discovered  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  ex- 
ecution. Washington,  who  had  just  arrived  at  West  Point,  ex- 
pected to  dine  with  Arnold  and  his  wife.  He  was  immediately 
told  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot  and  of  the  escape  of  Arnold. 
Not  wishing  to  excite  the  rest  of  the  company,  Washington  pro- 
ceeded as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  Washington  sat  down  to  dinner,  no  unusual  emotion  was  vis" 
ible  on  his  countenance.  He  was  grave  and  silent,  but  not  more  so 
than  often  happened  when  recent  tidings  from  the  army  occupied  his 
thought".  At  the  close  of  the  meai  he  beckoned  to  Lafayette  to  follow 
him,  passed  to  an  inner  apartment,  turned  to  his  young  friend  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  placed  the  fatal  dispatch  in  his  hands,  and  then, 
giving  way  to  an  ungovernable  burst  of  feeling,  full  on  his  neck  and 
sobbed  aloud ''I  believe,"  said  Lafayette,  in  relating  this  anec- 
dote, ''that  this  was  the  only  occasion  thruout  that  long  and  some- 
times hopeless  struggle  that  Washington  ever  gave  way,  even  for  a 
moment,  under  a  reverse  of  fortune;  and  perhaps  I  am  the  only  human 
b  ing  who  ever  witnessed  in  him  an  exhibition  of  feeling  so  foreign  to 
his  temperament.  As  it  was,  he  soon  recivered  himself,  and  when  we 
returned  to  bis  staff,  not  a  trace  remained either  of  grief  or  des- 
pondency." 

Arnold  received  his  reward  (he  was  given  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  a  generalship  in  the  British  army),  and  afterwards 
fought  against  his  country.  A  traveler  who  met  him  in  England 
wrote: 

The  innkeeper  informed  me  that  one  of  his  lodgers  was  an  Ameri- 
can general I  ventured  to  request  from  him  some  letterB  of  intro- 
duction to  his  friends  in  America.  "No,"  he  replied,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  silence,  noticing  my  surprise,  he  ad'ded,  "I  am  perhaps  the 
only  American  who  cannot  give  you  letters  for  his  own  country;  all  my 
relations  that  I  had  there  are  now  broken — I  must  never  return  to  the 
States."    He  dared  not  tell  me   his   name;  it  was  General   Arnold!    I 

must   confess   that   he  excited    my  pity for  I  was  a  witness  of  his 

agony. 

When  the  Federal  Union  was  finally  formed,  all  hearts  turned 

to  Washingion  as  the  only  man  who  could  be  our  first  president. 

He  was  inaugurated  in  the  city   of  New    York,    April   30,  1789. 

His  private  secretary  thus  describes  the  ceremony: 

About  two  hundred  yards  before  we  reached  the  hall  we  descended 
from  our  carriages,  and  passed  thru  the  troops,  who  were  drawn 
up  on  each  side,  into  the  ball  and  senate  chamber,  where  we  found  the 
vice-president,  the  senate,  and  the  house  of  representatives  assembled. 
They  received  the  president  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  the 
vice-president  (John  Adams)  conducted  him  to  a  spacious  and  elevated 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  room.  A  solemn  silence  prevailed.  The  vice- 
president  soon  arose  and  informed  the  president   that   all   things    were 

prepared  to  administer  the  oath He  immediately  descended  from 

his  seat,  and  advanced  thru  the  middle  door  of  the  hall  to  the  bal- 
cony. The  oath  was  administered  in  public  by  Chancellor  Livingston, 
and  at  the  moment  the  chancellor  proclaimed  him  President  of  the 
United  States  the  air  was  rent  by  repeated  shouts  and  huzzas — "God 
bless  our  Washington!     Long  live  our  beloved  Washington!  " 

The  French  minister  present,  reporting  to  his  government  on 
this  scene,  writes: 

Tears  of  joy  were  seen  to  flow  in  the  hall  of  the  senate,  at  church, 
and  even  in  the  streets,  and  no  sovereign  ever  reigned  more  completely 
in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  than  Washington  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. Nature,  which  had  given  him  the  talent  to  govern,  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  others  by  his  appearance.  He  had  at  once  the 
soul,  the  look,  and  the  figure  of  a  hero. 

Although,  as  a  Virginia  planter,  Washington  was  an  owner 
of  slaves,  his  dislike  for  slavery  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the 
following  letter: 

I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance  should  compel 
me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my  first 
wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted,  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may 
be  abolished  by  law. 


Washington  always  lived  well,  and  asPresidentof  the  United 
States  he  believed  that  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony  was  due  the 
position.  But  he  never  lost  his  habit  of  keeping  careful  account 
ot  all  his  expenses,  and  living  as  economically  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  A  fine  shad  was  once  served  for  his 
breakfast.     Washington  asked  what  kind  of  a  fish  it  was: 

"A shad,"  said  the  steward. 

"It  is  very  early  in  the  season  for  shad, "  said  Washington.  "How 
much  did  you  pay  for  it?" 

•'Two  dollars,"  said  the  steward. 

"  Two  dollars,"  said  Washington.  "lean  never  encourage  such 
extravagance  at  my  table.     Take  it  away;  I  will  not  touch  it." 

Washington  is  said  to  have  had  a  scene  with  his  steward  once  a 
week  when  his  accounts  were  settled.  Frauncee,  the  steward,  would 
leave  the  room  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying,  "Well,  he  may  discharge 
me,  he  may  kill  me,  if  he  will,  but  while  he  is  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  his  steward,  his  establishment  shall 
besupDlied  with  the  very  best  that  the  country  can  afford." 

On  the  tours  that  Washington  sometimes  made  thru  the 
country  he  was  often  so  loaded  with  honors  that  they  became  ri- 
diculous. He  seems  to  have  wearied  of  all  this  worship.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  of  his  trips  in  New  England,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  minister  of  the  town,  who  stood  be- 
fore the  great  man  with  his  head  uncovered. 

"Put  on  your  hat,  parson,  and  1  will  shake  hands  with  you,"  said 
Washington. 

"  I  can  not  wear  my  hat  in  your  presence,  general,"  answered  the 
minister,  "when  I  think  of  what  you  have  done  for  this  country." 

"  You  did  as  much  as  I,"  answered  the  President. 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  minister. 

"  Yes,"  said  Washington,  "you  did  what  you  could,  and  I've  done 
no  more." 

Alter  Washington  had  served  two  terms  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  declined  to  accept  a  third  term.  He  was  thor- 
oly  weary  of  public  life.  At  the  inauguration  of  Adams,  Wash- 
ington made  a  farewell  address.  While  he  was  speaking  Adams 
covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  and  the  tears  were  seen  to 
wet  his  coat  sleeves.  The  audience  wept,  and  tears  ran  down 
Washington's  face  as  he  sat  down.  When  the  retiring  President 
went  out  there  was  such  a  rush  to  see  him  that  dignified  men  are 
said  to  have  escaped  from  the  crowd  only  by  sliding  down  the 
pillars  of  the  hall.  The  following  passages  are  taken  from  this 
address: 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment. 

Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has 
a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.     The   name   of  American   must 

always  exalt  the  just  pride  of    Patriotism With   slight   shades   of 

difference  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political 
principles 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  state, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dis- 
crimination. Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn 
you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having 
its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under 
different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed;  but  in  those  of  tho  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

QUESTIONS. 

If  Washington  had  remembered  and  followed  only  the  six 
rules  here  given  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  that  he  copied, 
what  effect  might  they  have  had  upon  his  life?  What  character 
did  he  probably  bear  in  Virginia  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  posi- 
tion of  honor  by  Governor  Dinwiddie?  Would  his-  physical 
powers  make  any  difference  in  this  appointment?  What  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  French  officers  permitted  Washington  to 
learn  so  much  of  their  plans?  What  advantage  did  he  evidently 
have  over  them  at  the  table? 
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What  lead  Mrs.  John  Adams  to  be  so  well  impressed  with 
Washington's  appearance?  Which  quality  that  she  observed  in 
him  was  most  necessary  for  the  leader  of  the  Americans  in  their 
great  struggle? 

Does  Washington  seem  to  have  felt  at  all  disheartened  during 
the  Revolution?  Mention  four  reasons  for  the  suffering  and  mis- 
ery at  Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  of  ijyy-'yS?  Why  was 
there  not  plenty  of  money  to  lighten  this  suffering?  Why  does 
Washington  write  to  Congress  about  the  matter?  What  is  his  at 
titude  towards  the  soldiers? 

Why  should  Washington  be  so  overcome  at  the  discovery  of 
the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold?  How  did  he  meet  it  after  the 
first  burst  of  grief  ?     What  was  Arnold's  reward? 

What  differences  were  there  in  the  greetings  of  the  people 
when  Washington  was  inaugurated  president  and  when  he  made 
his  Farewell  Address? 

Why  should  Washington  have  been  so  opposed  to  slavery 
when  he  was  himself  a  slave  owner? 

What  feelings  must  have  filled  Washington's  heart  as  he  made 
his  Farewell  Address?  What  did  he  think  would  tend  to  hold 
the  Americans  together?  What  danger  did  he  foresee  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government?     Has  his  fear  been  realized? 

For  some  time  it  has  been  an  accepted  fact  that  a  child's  in- 
terest in  history  lies  in  the  biographical  element.  In  other 
words,  records  of  the  past  must  mean  life  to  a  child  before  he  sees 
any  rtason  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them.  Descriptions  of 
persons  have  an  advantage  over  narrations;  dialogues  rouse  up 
intellects  that  would  go  to  sleep  if  we  only  told  them  about  the 
people  concerned;  while  an  interesting  story,  told  by  an  actual 
participant  in  an  occurrence,  rarely  fails  to  hold  the  attention,  to 
stimulate  the  curiosity  of  a  child,  and  to  rivet  itself  to  the  memory 
of  a  whole  class  of  little  ones. 

Acting  upon  this  knowledge  of  a  child's  interest,  every  new 
text-book  for  children  has  centered  historical  stories  and  periods 
around  some  strong  figure.  Columbus  typifies  discoverers;  Henry 
Hudson,  bold  navigators  in  the  icy  northern  seas  ;  John  Smith 
and  Miles  Standish,  adventurous  and  Puritanical  settlements  in 
the   new   world;    and   so   on  thru  the  colonies  and  the  Revolu- 


tion, thru  the  constitutional  era  and  the  long  periods  of  rapid 
internal  growth  to  the  Civil  War  with  its  heroes  and  its  noble 
struggles  to  liberate  the  slave.  The  historian  who  has  wished  to 
interest  the  children  of  our  land  in  these  periods  of  national 
growth  has  found  in  each  the  man  who  could  stand  for  the  thought 
and  then  has  told  in  his  most  glowing  juvenile, style  the  story  of 
these  men. 

The  next  logical  step  in  history  teaching  is  being  taken  nat- 
urally; the  selection  of  simple  extracts  from  original  documents, 
and  their  arrangement  in  a  form  that  shall  be  attractive  to  chil- 
dren. Life  is  more  vivid,  a  man  seems  more  leal,  if  some  of  his 
own  words  are  before  the  children,  or  if  some  of  his  friends  tell 
us' how  he  looked  and  what  he  did;  or  if  we  read  what  he  thought 
about  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  or  what  the  people  of  those 
times  thought  of  him.  This  is  accomplished  by'  giving  the  pupils 
simple  extracts  from  the  documents  of  the  days  referred  to.  This 
has  been  done  for  many  years  by  true  teachers;  the  fact  of  such 
presentations  is  far  from  new — a  convenient  arrangement  of  suita- 
ble extracts  is  the  new  feature. 

The  extracts  must  be  simple  if  they  are  to  be  read  and  en- 
joyed by  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades;  they  must  be  typical 
of  some  trait  of  character,  or  of  some  period  of  time.  They  must 
be  largely  illustrative  rather  than  deeply  instructive.  With  young 
children  their  mission  is  to  vivify,  not  to  instruct;  but  they  usu- 
ally do  both  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  extracts  are  not  intended 
as  texts  for  learning  history.  They  are  only  supplementary  to 
the  text-books.  They  are  to  be  read  with  the  child  when  he  has 
become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  man  treated;  he  should  know 
something  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  extracts  quoted 
were  written;  by  skillful  questioning  there  should  be  developed 
some  thought  and  discussion  over  the  events  narrated.  The  child 
must  read,  must  think,  must  talk,  and  later  he  should  write  on  the 
meaning  and  the  importance  of  what  he  has  found  in  the  portions 
studied. 

The  response  in  interest,  mental  quickening,  and  increased 
knowledge  is  marked.  Even  the  silent  boy  or  the  sluggard  talks; 
and  "source  days"  will  be  eagerly  awaited  and  greatly  enjoyed. 


LONGFELLOW  IN  A  BOY'S  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  L.  Richardson. 


So  intimately  connected  are  our  country's  history  and  the  lives  of 
her  great  writers  that  the  study  of  language  and  literature  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  history.    At  least  so  thought  Miss  L. 

The  pupils  of  her  grade  were  ripe  for  the  nature  poems  of  Long- 
fellow. 

"Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  young  child  upon  her  knee 
Saying,  'here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee,'  " 

meant  more  than  a  mere  jingle  of  words. 

With  maps  before  them  aud  pictures  at  hand  Miss  L.  read  "My  Lost 
Youth."  The  date  of  his  birth  was  ascertained,  and  the  children  were 
led  to  talk  of  the  old  town  in  those  days  gone  by.  Together  they  "went 
up  and  down," 

"The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town." 
'•The  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees,  and  the  gleams  of  the  sheen,  of  the 
far-surrounding  eeas"  weie  perfectly  familiar  to  them.  "The  black 
wbarveB  and  slips,  and  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore,"  "the  fort  upon  the 
hill"  were  links  in  a  common  experience.  They  too  were  familiar  with  a 
similar  scene  in  a  different  setting. 

The  Indian  stories  in  our  history  led  to  that  first  poem,  "Lovell's 
Pond."  What  boy  is  there  who  is  not  thrilled  by  the  story  of  an  Indian 
fight?  That  little  boy  with  his  imaginatiin  fired  by  grandpa's  Indian 
stories,  became  their  boon  companion.  They  went  to  school  with  him. 
They  read  his  letters  to  his  mother.  They  were  ready  to  "follow  their 
leader."  It  will  te  maDy  years  before  they  know  that  that  crude  poem 
is  valuable  only  aB  a  first  poem  of  a  great  author. 

The  "Burial  of  Minnisink"  was  also  read  to  them  as  was  also  the 
"Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns."  The  hero  of  the  latter  poem  was  talked 
about.  The  fact  that  Longfellow  was  a  youth,  like  their  mates  in  the 
upper  school,  when  he  wrote  some  of  these  poems, again  brought  them  in 


His  residence  in  the  Craigie  House  brings  in  a  bit  of  history.  That 
old  house  is  full  of  interest  for  us,  and  so  it  was  for  the  boys.  They  could 
not  hear  enough  about  it.  Pictures  of  it  were  eagerly  scanned.  The 
trials  of  Washington  during  the  time  he  lived  there  lent  an  added  interest 
to  the  bouse. 

"Descending  the  broad  hall  stair,"  in  fancy  they  saw 
"Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  wVth  golden  hair." 

Together  they  plotted  with  theBe  children  to  take  the  grand  old  poet 
"by  surprise." 

In  that  study  and  on  the  bread  stair  they  played  with  those  little 
girls  and  the  children's  poet. 

The  "Village  Blacksmith"  was  read  and  learned.  Then  aB  a  matter 
of  course  they  must  go  with  his  other  little  friends  to  present  the  great 
arm-chair  made  from  the  wood  of  that  same  chestnut  tree.  They  read 
his  poenj  to  them  about  this  chair. 

He  has  poems  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  at  every  stage  of 
school  work  childien  should  find  these  poems  of  America, s  poet  at  hand. 
They  cannot  become  too  familiar  with  the  works  of  our  authors  and  there 
is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  correlate  the  poems  with  the  history 
and  geography.  That  little  poem  "The  Brook  and  the  Wave"  can  never 
he  learned  so  well  as  in  connection  with  the  geography  lesson  about 
rivers. 

His  odes  to  some  of  our  noted  men  fit  in  beautifully  with  the  hiBtory, 
while  the  beautiful  finished  sentences  furnish  good  work  for  the  language 
class. 

Some  of  our  poete  appeal  more  strongly  to  young  children  than  do 
others  and  a  wise  teacher  will  select  from  such  poems  and  will  select  the 
poems  that  appeal  to  the  children.  Children  delight  in  poetry  if  they  can 
understand  the  subject. 

Longfellow's  life  is  not  without  influence  upon  even  young  boys. 
Such  lives  carefully  taught  thru  their  works  carry  the  lesson  straight 
home  without  any  sermonizing.  He  was  a  boy,  a  youth,  a  man,  "ac- 
quainted with  sorrows;"  but  the  life  well  lived  bears  fruit.  Like  the 
fragrant  flower,  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it  must  feel  its  influence. 
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Correct  an  Evil  in  the  Employment  of 
County  School  Teachers. 


Abuses  in  school  management  are  not  confined 
to  San  Francisco  and  large  cities  only,  but  extend 
to  the  country  districts  as  well;  the  difference  is  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  Incorporated  cities  can  cor- 
rect the  evils  by  amending  their  charters;  the 
country  districts  must  seek  relief  from  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  teachers  of  Madera  County  are  the  first  to 
propose  a  definite  plan  for  improvement.  At  their 
institute  heldlast  December,  they  adopted  resolu- 
tions requesting  the  legislature  to  make,  in 
substance,  the  following  change  in  the  school  law: 

Sec.  1617  C.  C.  C.  "It  shall  he  the  duty  of 
Boards  of  Trustees  to  employ  teachers,  (amend- 
ment) provided  that  no  Board  of  Trustees,  except- 
ing in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  educa- 
tion, can  enter  into  any  contract  with  teachers 
until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  after  having 
given  written  notice  to  the  Superintendent  ot 
schools,  or  having  posted  such  notice  for  one  week 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  school  house  door, 
of  an  intention  to  make  such  contract,  and  prior 
to  the  making  of  such  contract,  said  Board 
are  subject  to  direction  in  the  employment  o* 
teachers  by  a  vote  of  the  heads  of  families  resident 
in  the  district." 

This  is  followed  by  a  section  prescribing  the 
method  of  calling  meetings,  bnd  making  a  majority 
vote  necessary  to  compel  action. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  change  is  to  give  the 
heads  of  families  a  direct  voice  in  the  employment 
of  teachers,  provided  they  wish  to  exercise  it. 
There  has  gn  wn  up  many  abuses  in  the  district 
schools  which  it  is  thought  may  thus  be  remedied, 
as,  the  engagement  of  teachers  because  they  have 
relatives  or  close  social  intimates  on  the  board; 
the  dismissal  of  teachers  because  they  refuse  to 
board  with  certain  tsustees;  or  fail  to  promote  their 
children;  or  gain  their  personal  ill  will  in  whatever 
manner.  Inother  words,  underthe  present  system, 
the  teacher  is  the  servant  of  the  trustees,  instead  01 
that  of  the  people.  In  some  cases,  boaids  art 
honestly  serving  the  people,  and  there  is  no  friction 
under  the  present  law.  In  others,  however,  boards 
are  serving  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  they 
balance  personal  gain  against  an  outraged  public 
opinion;  and,  if  the  gain  is  big  enough,  their 
teaching  is  correspondingly  great.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  the  cities  where  the  reward  is  great  the  abuses 
are  open  and  flagrant,  and  in  the  country,  where 
the  reward  is  small,  there  is  no  open  bribery,  but 
the  school  is  run  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
trustees  and  their  friends.  These  abuses  are  so 
common  that  scarcely  a  district  has  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  one  time  or  another.  At  any 
rate,  the  seeci  of  the  evil  is  present  and  will  show 
itself  sooner  or  later. 

The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  remedy. 
Some  propose  that  we  elect  good  trustees.  This  is 
just  what  every  district  tries  to  do  at  every  election; 
but  it  does  not  succeed  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  can 
not  succeed.  The  average  voter  is  interested  to  the 
extei  t  of  only  one  or  two  dollars  in  the  efficient 
management  of  school  funds.  The  candidate  for 
school  trustee,  who  proposes  to  make  out  of  his 
position  all  he  can,  is  interested  to  the  extent  of 
from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand  dollars.  He, 
therefore,  has  a  great  incentive  to  carry  on  a  win- 
ning campaign.  The  spoils  of  the  system  stand 
out  as  a  reward  for  dishonest  men  to  get  into  office 
and,  wherever  society  offers  such  rewards,  she  may 
be  sure  of  finding  claimants.  "Elect  good  trustees." 
That  sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  fierce  old  times 
way  down  the  ladder  of  the  centuries,  when  the 
reformersof  Rome  criet.  out,  "Elect  a  good  king." 
And  they  elected  Nero,  and  for  about  a  year  he 
was  "good,"  and  then,  on  account  of  the  absolute 
power  he  possessed,  he  became  the  worst  king  they 
ever  had.  And  as  the  people  climbed  up  the  lad- 
der a  few  rounds,  they  saw  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  good  kings  was  to  take  away  their  absolute 
power,  until  to-daj',  the  best  sovereign  the  world 
knows,  Queen  Victoria,  has  the  least  power. 


The  premium  set  upon  corruption  and  favoritism 
in  the  employment  of  school  teachers  comes  largely 
thru  the  kingly  power  of  the  trustees  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  Their  ability  to  appoint 
or  remove  a  teacher  despite  the  protest  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  is  a  kingly  right 
which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  government  by 
the  people.  Any  teacher  who  is  not  giving  satis- 
faction to  a  majority  of  the  school  patrons  has 
something  radically  wrong  in  his  or  her  make-up, 
and  ought  to  be  dismissed.  Any  teacher  who  is 
giving  satisfaction  to  a  majority  ought  to  be  re- 
tained, no  matter  if  she  does  not  board  with  a 
certain  trustee  or  fails  to  promote  his  children. 
The  public  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patrons,  and  should  not  be  debased  for  the  benefit 
of  two  trustees  in  a  nation  where  all  are  supposed 
to  be  equal.  The  proposed  change  will  not  make 
it  obligatory  for  the  heads  of  families  to  eninloy  the 
teacher,  but  it  will  give  them  a  means  for  the 
prevention  of  wrongs. 

It  contains  nothing  radical.  The  present  law 
provides  that  trustees  are  subject  to  direction  in 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  change  of  location  of 
school  house,  purchase  of  school  site,  and 
ssttlement  of  litigation.  None  of  these  acts  can  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  the  district.  The  legal  machinery  for  such  mee1 
ings  is  already  provided.  The  proposed  change 
would  simply  add  the  employment  of  teachers  to 
the  powers  of  the  people  if  they  wish  to  exercise 
it.  Other  states  have  adopted  such  legislation.  In 
Indiana  voters  can  prevent  the  hiring  of  a  teacher, 
cause  dismissal,  modify  course  of  study  and  direct 
repairs  or  removal  of  school  house.  (Indiana 
Statutes,  1896,  Sec,  4497-4501).  Our  State  legis- 
lature has  not,  within  its  sphere  of  action,  nearly 
such  uulimited  powers  as  have  boards  of  school 
trustees.  Every  election  sees  numerous  statutes 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval,  yet 
very  few  of  these  constitutional  amendments  are  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  State  at  large  as  is  the 
employmeut  of  a  teacher  to  a  school  district.  If 
the  legislature  is  thus  responsible  to  the  people  in 
so  many  minor,  as  well  as  larger  details  in  our 
government,  there  is  surely  nothing  radical  in 
making  trustees  responsible  to  the  people  in  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  their  office. 

Aside  from  securing  more  satisfactory  teachers 
the  new  system  would  have  a  distinctly  educational 
advantage.  At  present  there  is  a  great  tendency 
for  teachers  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren of  trustees  and  the  trustees  themselves 
neglecting  the  parents  of  other  children.  There  is 
lacking  a  hearty  co- operation  between  teacher  and 
parent;  school  room  and  home,  which  is  essential 
in  successful  teaching.  A  pupil  will  learn  scarcely 
anything  under  a  teacher  who  is  the  subject  of 
violent  criticism  in  that  pupil's  home.  Respect 
for  and  confidence  in  the  teacher  is  lost  and  the 
teacher's  influence  in  character  making,  and  in 
arousing  an  interest  iu  learning  is  enti<  ely  lost.  If 
the  teacher's  position  depended  upon  satisfying  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  families,  the  effect  would 
be  to  bring  teacher  and  parent  closer  together,  and 
the  teacher  could  work  to  the  greater  advantage  of 
each  pupil.  Edwin  Ray  Zion. 


The  smallest  man  who  ever  lived  was  the 
dwarf  Bebe,  born  in  France  in  1740.  He  was 
just  20inches  tall  and  eight  pounds  in  weight 
when  full  grown. 


Little  Eddie:  "Is  it  proper  to  call  a  bat- 
tleship a  man-of-war';"'  Papa:  "Yes. "  Lit- 
tle Eddie:  "Is  the  'Texas'  a  man-of-war?" 
Papa;  "Of  course."  Little  Eddie:  "Then 
why  do  you  say,  'She  and  the  Maine  were 
sister  ships?'"  Papa  (after  deep  study): 
"You  mustn't  ask  such  questions  when 
ladies  are  present." 


CLAY  HAMPTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Inyo  County,  Ceil. 
A  Serious  Question. 


A  kitten  went  a-walking 

One  morning-  in  July, 
And  idly  fell  a-talking 

With  a  great  big  butterfly, 
The  kitten's  tone  was  airy, 

The  butterfly  would  scoff; 
When  there  came  along-  a  fairy 

Who  whisked  his  wings  right  off, 
And  then—  for  it  is  written 

Fairies  can  do  such  things — 
Upon  the  startled  kitten 

She  stuck  the  yellow  wings. 
The  kitten  felt  a  quiver, 

She  rose  into  the  air 
Then  flew  down  to  the  river 

To  view  her  image  there. 
With  fear  her  heart  was  smitten, 

And  she  began  to  cry, 
1  Am  I  a  butter-kitten  ? 

Or  just  a  kitten-fly  ?" 

■U 


THE   ORIGINAL  TYPE    FOUNDER. 


As  a  souvenir  the  hair  of  dead  English 
monarchs  seams  to  have  very  little  value  \ 
lock  from  the  skull  of  Edward  IV  sold  in 
London  the  other  day  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
$5.25. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 


[Extracts  from  address  before  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers'  Association.] 

Years  ago,  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspiration,  a  wise  speaker  de- 
signated the  Common  School  as  the  People's  College.  The  designa- 
tion was  fitting  and  true  then  and  is  equally  so  now.  The  great  Common 
School,  the  educational  agency  that,  having  its  birth  in  New  England, 
gradually  and  rapidly  spread  over  all  the  northern  States,  and  despite 
a  strong  prejudice,  invaded  the  south:— and  as  the  prejudice  has  died 
out,  is  now  general  thru  all  our  country,  and  is  doing  more  towards 
'  perpetuating  republican  institutions  than  all  other  influences  combined. 

The  District  School. 

This  is  what  was  known  as  the  district  school,  the  school  that  most 
of  you  who  are  anywhere  near  my  age  attended,  the  school  that  most  of 
the  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  our  country's  history  attended, 
and  in  which  they  received  their  first  lessons  and  the  first  inspirations 
that  made  them  what  they  afterwards  became. 

This  school  was  fora  long  period  of  years  ungraded;  pupils  attended 
especially  during  the  winter  mouths,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  until 
they  reached  twenty.  The  one  teacher  in  charge,  besides  acting  as 
janitor,  was  expected  to  do  all  the  work,  teaching  everything  irom 
a,  b,  c,  in  a  column  to  the  same  letters  at  the  corners  of  a  triangle. 

Common  schools — because  they  were,  are  and  will  be  the  schools  in 
which  the  common  people  receive  all  of  the  school-training  they  will 
ever  have.  Numerous  as  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may 
become,  it  will  always  be  true  that  but  a  small  number  of  the  people 
will,  directly,  derive  any  culture  or  training  from  them.  These  are  the 
schools  that  I  have  in  mind  in  treating  my  subject  to-day.  They  have 
been  changed — changed  greatly,  The  grading  and  management, 
courses  of  study,  improved  text-books  and  apparatus,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  better,  if  not  so  generally  industrious  teachers — all 
these  things  have  made  them  very  different  from  the  old  district  school; 
yet  they  have  the  same  work  to  do  and  should  do  it  far  better  than  it 
was  heretofore  done. 

In  speaking,  then,  of  the  scope  of  the  grammar  school  I  shall  in- 
clude the  work  of  all  the  grades,  to  the  high  school,  and  my  thought 
is  to  present  a  somewhat  full  synopsis  of  what  may  be  reasonably  de- 
manded from  these  schools,  knowing  that  the  children  are  under  their 
influence  from  eight  to  ten  school  years. 

Why  Pupils  Leave  Before  Completing  the  Grammar  Course. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  considerably  large  number  of  pupils 
leave  the  schools  before  finishing  the  grammar  school  course, 
partly  because  of  the  necessity  for  helping  in  the  bread-winning, 
and  partly  because  the  schools  are  not  sufficiently  prized  for  what  they 
in  themselves  do.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  parents  and  children  were  led 
to  look  upon  the  completion  of  the  grammar  schools  as  constituting  a 
good  common  school  education,  an  education  fitting  the  child  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  and  that  less  than  this  leaves  out  important 
and  necessary  work,  more  would  be  induced  to  finish  the  course  than  do 
under  the  thought  that  they  are  merely,  or  mostly,  to  prepare  for  the 
high  school  and  the  university. 

A  large  number  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  these  are  beyond  their 
reach,  as  they  are  often  beyond  their  desire. 

Higher  Education- 

During  the  past  few  years  the  cause  of  higher  education  has  re- 
ceived a  wonderful  uplifting  in  our  State.  The  estab'ishment  and 
magnificient  endowment  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  at 
Palo  Alto,  has  proved  a  blessing  to  us  in  unexpected  ways.  It  not 
only  opened  one  more  avenue  toward  the  top,  but  it  so  interested  the 
public  mind  in  the  matter  of  university  training  thjt  it  added  new  life 
to  our  State  university,  an  it  was,  unquestionably,  a  potent  influence 
in  securing  its  additional  State  endowment,  and  doubtless  had  much 
weight  in  inducing  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  to  make  her  princely  donation 
to  Berkeley. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  public  interest,  while  a  few  years  ago  one 
university  was  but  partially  filled  with  students,  now  the  halls  of  both 
are  crowded  to  overflowing. 

For  these  things  we  should  be  and  are  devoutly  thankful.  We  are 
proud  of  our  two  great  universities,  and  proud  of  the  generosity  and 
public  spirit  that  have  made  them  possible.  We  would  not  wish  to 
limit,  in  any  direction,  their  widespread  and  powerful  influence  for 
good. 

But  fellow  teachers,  in-so-far  as  this  turning  of  the  public  mind 
toward  universities,  and  to  the  building  up  of  high  schools  as  stepping 
stones,  has  led  our  people  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  the 
coming  men  and  women  of  the  State  are  to  be  provided  for  in  and  be- 
low the  grammar  school,  and  that  therefore  these  schools  should  stand 
first  in  their  interests  and  affections,  in-so-far  the  results  are  greatly 
to  be  deplored. 

Flea  for  the  Grammar  Schools. 

My  plea  is  for  a  more  full  recognition  of  the  common  school,  its 
recognition,  not  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else,  but  for  itself 
and  its  own  work,  the  work  it  is  doing  in  preparing  its  pupils  for  the 
rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship,  as  well  as  of 
life. 

The  schools  in  which  most  of  you,  my  hearers,  are  teaching,  are 
far  more  important  to    the  commonwealth,  if  not   so  imposing  or  at- 


tractive, than  are  our  universities.  While  they  work  over  the  ha'f- 
formed  mental  natures  of  their  tens  you  are  leaving  lasting  impressions 
on  the  fresh  minds  of  hundreds. 

Do  you  say.  'Yes,  but  these  will  be  the  rank  and  file,  the  leaders 
will  be  from  the  higher  institutions?"  Look  over  the  history  of  our 
country  and  see  how  far  this  is  true.  I  need  not  give  you  names — you 
know  them,  and  you  know  how  often,  and  how  fortunately,  unJer 
emergencies,  leaders  have  sprung  from  the  masses.  And  so  it  will  be 
hereafter. 

What  we  need  is  a  revival,  the  same  sort  of  revival  in  our  common 
schools  as  that  which  so  happily  has  taken  place  in  our  universities, 
and  this  revival  must  come  from  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  their  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out,  as  best  I  can,  what  this 
work,  at  its  beast,  should  be:  answering  this  question;  "If  the  common 
school  does  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  do,  where  will  it  leave  its 
pupils?" 

Reading. 

About  the  time  I  came  to  California,  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  then  State 
Superintendent,  coined  a  new  and  fitting  word.  He  spoke  of  those  who 
can  not  read  and  write  as  the  illiterati.  That  the  common  schoo's  should 
reduce,  or  do  away  with  this  class  goes  without  the  saying.  Leaying 
the  training  of  the  kindergarten  out  of  the  account,  the  first  and  most 
important  work  of  our  schools  is  to  teach  pupils  to  read. 

This  should  cover  in  the  school  course  not  merely  teaching  them  to 
call  words,  even  if  they  can  call  them  right  and  rapidly.  It  means  far 
more  than  this.  Long  before  the  grammar  school  course  is  completed 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  with  grace,ease  and  expression.  Noth- 
ing shows  the  real  culture  of  an  individual  more  than  his  reading,  for 
to  read  with  expression  he  must  clearly  apprehend  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  subject  matter,  and  must  so  comprehend  it  as  to  make 
both  these  for  the  time,  his  own. 

Further  than  this,  he  should  be  given  a  taste  for  good  reading,  an 
inclination  to  read,  seeking  always  good  reading.  These  things  open 
up  to  him  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  a  wide  field  of  rational  amuse- 
ment, into  both  of  which  he  will,  if  propeny  t-alned,  joyfully  enter. 

In  the  half-frantic  rush  for  new  things,  reading  in  our  schools, 
has,  in  too  many  cases,  been  forced  into  the  bacK-ground.  As  a  general 
thing  we  have  what  may  be  denominated  the  two  extremes;  namely, 
elocutionary,  or  platform  reading  at  one  end,  and  mere  passable  read- 
ing at  the  other,  The  great  middle  ground  of  good  home-reading  re- 
maining nearly  unoccupied. 

Writing, 

Next  to  reading  come'  writing,  for  if  one  cannot  write  he  does  not 
need  to  spell.  As  I  have  already  said,  a  large  number  of  those  com- 
pleting the  grammar  schools  are,  in  writing,  about  eleven  years  of 
age.  Surely  there  shou'd  be  time,  in  six  to  eight  years  of  school  life 
for  giving  to  pupils  a  taste  that  appreciates  graceful  lines  and  forms, 
and  sufficient  discipline  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  forearm  to  en- 
able them  to  reproduce  such  forms.  To  a  large  number  of  persons 
writing  is  an  unpieasant  operation.  Whatever  we  do  easily  and 
reasonably  well,  we  like  to  do.  That  so  many  persons  write  a  cramped 
school-boy  hand,  may  not  be  to  their  discredit,  but  is  to  the  discredit 
of  the  school  from  which  they  came.  The  grammar  schools  should  do 
far  better  work  in  this  line  than  most  of  them  are  now  doing.  Graduates 
from  these  should  all  be  able  to  write  easily,  rapidly  and  with  some 
degree  of  elegance  and  grace. 

Spelling. 

In  spite  of  all  the  movements  in  favor  of  phonetics,  and  of  spell- 
ing reform  there  is  a  strong  and  wide  spread  prejudice  in  favor  of  good 
spelling.  In  my  younger  days  it  was  thus  expressed:  "To  be  a  poor 
writer  is  a  misfortune,  to  be  a  poor  speller,  a  disgrace."  In  many  sub- 
jscts  the  culture  obtained  in  the  acquisition  is  worth  quite  as  much  as 
the  facts  acquired.  This  is  particularly  so  with  spelling.  The  close 
observation,  care  and  attention  that  one  must  use  to  learn  to  spell  well, 
are  worth  more  to  him  in  after  life  than  is  the  habit  of  spelling  cor- 
rectly. So  it  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  grammar  school  to 
train  pupils  into  such  careful  habits  as  will  as  make  them  good 
spellers. 

Arithmetic. 

In  the  olden  times  arithmetic  was  esteemed  "the  one  thing  need- 
ful, "  and  took  th-  lion's  share  of  the  times  not  only  of  the  individual 
pupil,  but  of  the  school.  The  one  great  argument  urged  in  its  favor 
was  that  it  was  practical.  Practical  was  used  as  synonymous  with  use- 
ful. Under  tne  stimulus  of  this  public  sentiment,  books  were  built  up 
in  whii'h  an  attempt  was  made  to  cover  all  the  fields,  business  and 
speculative,into  which  in  after  life.one  could  ever  enter.  These  books 
were  filled  with  conundrums  of  every  conceivable  kind,  taxing  to  the 
utmost  the  ingenuity  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

Underlying  all  this  mass  was  a  more  or  less  definite  idea  of  disci- 
pline—training in  habits  of  close  thought— close  analysis.  But  the 
subject,  by  its  accumulated  weight,  became  burdensome  and  a  halt  was 
called,  and  arithmetic  to-day  holds  a  rather  ill-defined  place  in  our 
school  courses. 

That  this  is  a  disciplinary  study  no  one  can  question;  that  if  pro- 
perly taught  it  gives  accuracy,  quickness  and  strength,  is  well  under- 
stood. The  accurate  perception  necessary  to  determine  what  is  given, 
what  is  required,  and  the  relations  existing  between  these,  is  of  great 
value  in  multitudes  of  similar  questions  all  thru  life.  The  close  analy- 
sis and  accurate  reasoning  necessarily  developed  in  a  really  good  arith- 
metician are  both  things  greatly  to  be  desired. 
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Yet  it  is  possible  so  to  conduct  a  class  that  very  little  if  any  of 
these  good  results  shall  be  attained.  If  the  end  in  view  is  solely 
or  chiefly  to  "complete  the  book,"  to  "get  the  answers,"  the  greater 
good  may  be  sacrificed. 

At  least  this  much  should  be  required:  In  operative  arithmetic  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  perform  skillfully  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions, upon  integral  or  Iractional  numbers — and  skill  in  this  means  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity;  do  not  forget  the  rapidity. 

In  the  logical  part,  the  few  elementary  processes  of  reasoning 
should  become  so  familar  that  they  can  be  readily  applied  to  all  the 
problems  likely  to  arise  in  ordinary  business  transactions.  Business 
forms  and  enough  of  book-keepintr  to  enable  one  in  after  life  to  draw  a 
simple  business  paper,  or  keep  a  set  of  books,  single  entry,  should  be 
given. 

There  should  be  enough  applied  geometry  given  that  work  in  com- 
mon mensuration  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  done.  The  pupil  is  now  a 
good  arithmetician,  and  that  is  all  that  should  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  grammar  school. 

Geography. 

In  geography  the  graduate  of  the  grammar  school  should  know, 
Srst,  the  relative  location  of  the  great  land  and  water  bodies  on  the 
earth,  have  a  general  idea  of  the  lerritor,'  occupied  by  each  great 
nation,  know  something  of  these  nation»,  their  forms  of  government, 
and  states  of  civilization,  their  industrial  pursuits,  as  indicated  by  what 
they  export  and  what  they  import. 

Of  our  own  country  he  should,  of  course,  know  much  more,  butthiB 
is  too  well  agreed  upon  to  need  to  be  rehearsed  here. 

He  should  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  mathemati- 
cal geography,  carrying  it  even  into  the  more  common  fields  of  astro- 
nomy, for  we  must  remember  that  this  pupil  is  to  get  thru  school, 
nothing  beyond  what  is  here  given.  The  causes  of  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  of  the  varying  lengths  of  day  and  night  in  different  latitudes, 
tides, oceanic  currents,  trade  winds, the  changes  of  the  moon, and  eclipses 
should  all  be  fairly  well  understood,  or  he  will  not  be  an  intelligent 
person. 

Many  of  the  facts  of  physical  geography  are  dependent  upon  the 
laws  of  physics.  These  laws  should  therefoie,  somewhere  tn  the  rourse 
be  given  and  illustrated,  that  the  main  lacts  of  physical  geography, the 
soul,  of  which  th'<  other  is  the  body,  can  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
No  other  study  in  our  course  gives  more  useful  general  information, 
leads  the  pupil  into  wider  fields  of  knowledge,  or  makes  him  more 
generally  intelligent  in  regard  to  the  world  around  him  than  this. 

Physiology- 

As  physical  geography  needs  the  aid  of  physics, so  physiology  needs 
aid  from  chemistry.  But  here,  also,  without  the  formal  teaching  of 
chemistry,  the  needed  facts  and  laws  can  be  given  and  most  of  them 
easily  illustrated,  so  that  the  pupil  need  not  take  blindly  the  dependant 
facts  of  physiology  and  hygene. 

Hygienic  laws  should  be  given  and  impressed  chiefly  under  the  text 
or  rather  commandment,  "Thou  ehalt  do  no  murder. "  Pupils  should 
be  made  to  understand  and  feel  that  taking  any  course  in  life,  contract- 
ing any  habits,  falling  into  any  practices  that  inevitably  diminish  vi- 
tality, and  therefore  shorten  the  life  prospect,  is  doing  murder — self- 
murder,  which  is  universally  recognized  as  the  worst  of  all  murders. 

Prom  this  standpoint  the  laws  of  health  shou'd  b-  fully,  rationally 
and  freely  discussed  and  no  matter  what  stands  in  the  way,  whether  it 
be  unhenlthful  dressing,  unheal' hful  diet  or  practices,  or  intemperance 
in  any  form,  let  it  come  in  for  its  full  condemnation.  People  should  be 
made  to  know  the  law  whether  they  keep  it  or  not. 

History. 

History,  especially  of  our  own  country,  as  the  handmaid  of  our 
political  geography,  and  as  opening  the  door  to  some  rational  instruc- 
tion in  civics — or  the  science  of  government,  while  it  need  not  take  a 
great  amount  of  time,  should  be  given  an  important  place.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  latter  subject. 

A  graduate  from  a  grammar  school  shocld  have  given  to  him, 
sometime  in  the  course,  a  clear  insight  into  our  form  of  government, the 
manner  in  which  elections  are  held,  voting,  appointments,  and  other 
things  needful  to  know,  to  become  an  intelligent  citizen.  In  addition 
to  this  he  should  be  given,  clearly,  the  almost  universal  laws  in  regard 
to  the  tenure  of  land-holding,  how  land  titles  are  established,  how  they 
are  transferred,  and  other  facts  hinging  on  these,  that  may  become  of 
vital  importance  to  him  in  after  life. 

Nature  Study- 
There  should  be  something  given  in  plant  life,  particularly  in  this 
state.  But  all  that  is  needful  can  be  given  by  a  good  teacher,  as 
"Nature  Study,"  with  no  attempt  at  systematic  botany.  If  this,  inci- 
dentally, extended  to  methods  of  propagating,  including  budding, 
grafting  and  hybridizing,  all  the  batter.  In  the  same  way,  and  by  the 
same  means,  there  should  here  be  given  some  lessons  in  animal  life, 
confined  largely  to  insects. 

Grammar. 

Of  the  formal  school  studies  I  have  purposely  left  language  for  the 
last;  and  I  approach  it,  I  confess,  with  no  little  hesitation.  Not  that  I 
have  not  very  positive  Views,  but  thoughtful  educators  differ  so  widely 
that  a  modest  man  like  myself,  does  not  like  to  run  a  tilt  with  them. 

You  noticed  that  I  said  language, not  grammar — for  grammar  is  in  a 
measure,  under  a  ban.  And  yet  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
careful  study  of  English  grammar,  from  which  the  student  learns  the 
origin  and  structure  of  our  mother  tongue,  is  a  study  giving  more  de- 
sirable culture  than  any  other  in  the  course. 


And  it  is  this  culture  that  will,  if  any  thing  will,  set  our  young 
people  to  reading  good  literature,  an  end  greatly  to  be  desired.  As  one 
who  has  studied  painting  or  music  can  best  understand  and  enjoy  a 
good  picture  or  piece  of  music,  so  one  who  has  studied  grammar  can 
best  understand,  appreciate  and  therefore  enjoy  a  good  literary  compo- 
sition; and  this  is  the  best  possible  means  of  training  pupils  to  create, 
in  their  simple  way,  such  c  mpositions.  That  there  must  first  be 
thoughts  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  to  the  manner  of  expressing  these, 
much  careful  attention  should  be  given. 

A  term  of  five  months  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  words,  that 
pupils  may  not  only  know  but  feel  the  force  of  different  words.  In  this 
they  shou  d  seek  the  literal  meaning,  the  accepted  meaning,  which  is 
often  quite  different,  sometimes  directly  opposiie,  and  the  causes  which 
have  made  the  change.  While  this  is  to  be  only  an  English  study,  it 
will  lead  the  pupil  with  intense  interest,  up  to  the  derivation  of  these 
words  from  other  languages, for  a  word  and  a  woman  to  be.  known  must 
be  seen  at  home. 

One  year  is  enough  for  the  English  sentence,  its  regular  forms  and 
idioms;  this  to  be  followed  by  continued  work  in  putting  sentences  to- 
gether into  what  we  call  English  composition.  If  this  reach  up  into 
rhetorical  form  so  much  the  better. 

We  are  said  to  have  almost  a  grammarless  tongue,  but  there  are 
certain  canons  even  of  our  tongue  that  should  not  be  violated.  We 
owe  this  tongue  an  allegiance,  an  allegiance  that,  as  it  is  not  very  ex- 
acting, we  should  loyally  and  cheerfully  pay.  The  other  great  writers 
did  not  do  it,  and  we  "lesser  breeds"  should  not. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  hurriedly  mapped  out  the  text  book  scope 
of  the  grammar  school.  Time  has  not  allowed  me  to  speak  of  many 
incidentals  that  we  all  recognize. 

The  Subjective  Results. 

There  is  a  subjective  side  to  all  this  that  I  must,  even  at  the  risk 
of  wearying  your  patience,  sketch.  What  has  the  acquiring  of  all  this 
and  the  influence  of  the  school  made  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  has 
completed  the  course? 

If  the  school,  or  the  schools  have  been  what  they  should,  besides 
the  lessons  from  books,  many  other  lessons  have  been  learned.  He  has 
learned  to  be  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties;  to  beindustrious 
in  whatever  work  is  rightfully  assigned  him  to  do;  to  be  obedient  to 
properly  constituted  authority,  and  this  means  self-control;  to  be  re- 
spectful to  teachers,  parents,  those  above  him;  kind  to  his  associates 
and  honest  and  true  to  all;  a  manly  young  man,  or  a  womanly  young 
woman,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  present  these  to  you  as  the  joint  product  of  the  good  home  and 
the  good  grammar  school.  They  have  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion. It  has  opened  the  vistas  before  them  into  further  fields  and  given 
them  power  to  enter  them.  Hopefully,  altho  they  did  not  start  with 
that  end  in  view,  many  of  them  will  go  on  to  the  high  school,  the  uni- 
versity, for  which  in  habits  and  culture  they  are  fairly  fitted,  but  if  not, 
they  are  prepared  for  the  seiious  work  of  life — for  living. 


the  Scientific  maiden. 

CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 
She  had  learned  about  microbes,  pestiferous  things, 

And  eke  of  bacteria  often  had  read, 
She  well  knew  the  dangers  that  mere  kissing  brings, 

Yet  she  had  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head. 

So  she  gave  him  the  kisa  he  so  highly  prized, 

Sweet  as  the  nectar  the  honey  bee  sips, 
And  then,  with  her  handkerchief  carbolized. 

She  thoughtfully  patted  her  rosy  lips. 

Flag  Raising  Days. 

The  following  is  published  as  a  list  of  appropriate  days  for  raising  the 
flag  on  the  schoo' -house. 
September — First  day  of  school. 

5 — First  meeting  of  continental  congress. 
17 — Adoption  of  a  national  constitution. 
19— Death  of  Garfield  (half-mast.) 
October — 12 — Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
17 — Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
19 — Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
November — Thanksgiving  day. 

30 — End  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
December — 17 — Birthday  of  Whittier. 

22 — Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
25 — Christmas. 
January—  1— Emancipation   of  slaves.     National   flag   first   unfurled. 
Opening  of  school. 
February —  2 — Treaty  with  Mexico. 
12 — Birthday  of  Lincoln. 
22— Birthday  of  Washington. 
27 — Birthday  of  Longfellow. 
March—  4 — Inauguration  of  President. 

9— Fight  between  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
April —  9— Surrender  of  Lee. 

15 — Death  of  Lincoln  (half-mast). 
19 — Lexington  and  Concord. 

30— Inauguration  of  Washington.     Purchase  of  Louisiana 
May— 22— Settlement  of  Jamestown. 
30— Memorial  day  (half-mast). 
June — Last  day  of  school. 
17— Bunker  Hill. 
July— 1,  2.  3,— Gettysburg. 

4 — Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Earl  Barnes  is  in  Egypt. 

A  new  teacher  is  needed  in  the  San  Diego 
High  School  on  account  of  the  great  increase 
of  pupils. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Garfield,  widow  of  James  A. 
Garfield,  visited  the  Garfield  School, Pasadena, 
on  Washington's  Birthday. 

Miss  Agnes  Elliott  has  been  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Scate  Normal 
School  at  Los  Angeles  to  the  c  air  of   history. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  President  of  Chicago 
University,  will  deliver  the  oration  on  March 
23,  Charter  Day  of  the  University  of  Califor- 


J.  W.  McClymonds.City  Sup't.  of  Schools  of 
Oakland,  and  T.  O.  Crawford,  County  Sup't., 
visited  Sacramento  in  the  interest  of  school 
legislation. 

Col.  C.  H.  Murphy,  Deputy  Superintendent 
Mark,  and  W.  G.  Kingsbury  made  a  loyal 
fight  against  unfavorable  legislation  of  San 
Francisco  schools. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Merrill,  President  of  the  Califor- 
nia School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  has  a  finely  or- 
ganized school.  He  is  doing  a  large  amount 
of  quiet,  effective  work. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
which  takes  the  selection  of  text-books  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendents  and 
places  it  in  a  committee  of  five,  named  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  and  County  Institute 
will  be  held  April  3  to  8;  Ventura  County 
same  time.  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and 
Orange  County  Institutes  will  be  held  March 
27  to  31,  1899. 

The  Central  School,  over  which  P.  M. 
fisher  presides,  has  enrolled  180  boys  in  man- 
ual training  and  160  girls  who  take  sewing 
and  cooking.  No  more  pupils  can  be  taken 
on   account  of   lack  of  room. 

David  Starr  Jordan  during  the  past  month 
interviewed  Lord  Beresford,  scolded  McKinley 
about  expansion,  wrote  a  description  of  a  Mex- 
ican bull  fight,  and  preached  a  Sunday  ser- 
mon on  Poet  Markham's  "A  Man  With  a 
Hoe." 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  County  Sup't.  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
administration  of  school  affairs  in  his  countv. 
He  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  school 
districts,  and  nine  high  schools  to  supervise. 
San  Diego  county  is  second  in  rank  in  the 
State  as  to  the  number  of  districts,  and  re- 
quires considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  to  visit  all  the  schools  and 
transact  the  many  important  duties  of  ttie 
office. 

Ex-Superintendent  J.  S.  McPhaill  is  in 
Washington,  Ex  Superintendent  Harrell  iB 
editing  a  live  paper  in  Bakersfield,  Ex-Super- 
mtendent  Mrs.  Donnelly  is  looking  after  a 
brig-lit  Donnelly,  Jr.,  and  takes  an  interest  in 
the  way  her  husband,  as  successor,  conducts 
the  office,  Ex-Superintendent  Garlick  is  happy 
as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Lincoln  School, 
Oakland,  Ex-Superintendent  Goodell  is  look- 
ing after  his  mining  properties,  Ex-Superin- 
tendent Mack  is  teaching  in  the  lone  Schools, 
Ex-Superintendent  Geo.  H.  Rhodes  will  en- 
ter the  Institute  field,  Ex  Superintendent 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  teaching  in  Colusa,  Ex-Super- 
intendent Geo.  f"tout  is  teaching,  Ex-Superin- 
tendent Kirk,  Ex-Superintendent  Job  Wood, 
Jr.,  Ex-Superintendent  Neilsen  make  a  happy 
family  at  Sacramento. 


Ellis  Holmes  a  well  known  teacher,  died 
March  1st,  in  Los  Angeles.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  the  San  Francisco  School 
department  in  1854. 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet,  has  met  with  great 
success  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  in  his  lecture  tour.  The  most 
popular  lecture  is  one  that  is  well  known  to 
teachers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  entitled :  ' '  Les- 
Bons  Not  Found  in  Books." 

Los  Angeles  City  is  short  of  High  School  fa- 
cilities. Prof.  Foshay  received  opinions  from 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  in 
reference  to  distributing  the  ninth  grade 
among  the  grammar  schools.  Dr.  Jordan  and 
Prof.  Brown  both  decided  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  ninth  grade  in  the  High   School   building. 

Prof.  David  A.  Curry,  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Redwood  Citv,  is  organizing  a  series 
ot  camping  trips  to  Yosemite.  Prof.  R.  L. 
Green  of  Stanford  will  head  the  first  party  May 
29tb.  Parties  will  also  go  June  12,  July  3,  and 
July  17.  This  trip  under  the  careful  direction 
of  Professor  Curry  will  be  the  most  delightful 
a  teacher  can  take  during  her  vacation.  For 
information  addreBB  David  A.  Curry,  Red- 
wood City,  Calif. 

Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured. 
by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  deseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by 
constitutional  remedies.  Deafness  is  caused 
by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube 
gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or 
imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the 
inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  des- 
troyed forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh )  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send 
for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

YOSEMITE 

$50.00  For  a  Twelve  Days'  Trip  10 
Yosemite— including  R,  R.  fare— San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chinese  Camp  and  return.  Includes 
all  expenses  of  a  10  days'  camping  trip.  Six 
days  in  the  Park  ■  Parties  assured  for  June 
12th  and  July  17th.  Other  dates  may  be 
May  29th  and  July  3-  Write  to  David  A. 
Curry.  Principal  Sequoia  High  School,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 


FORCE'S 

ASTHA-MANNA 

A  Constitutional  Cure  for 

ASTHMA  and 
BRONCHITIS 

Write  or  call 

S.  B.  FORCE, 

120  Sutter  St ,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Lyceum  School  of  the  .  .  . 

Dramatic  Arts, 
Oratory  and  Acting 

Complete   course   of  Study,    Graduation 

and  Diploma.    Private  and  class 

instruction. 


A  short  course  in  elocution  and  Physical 

Culture      designed      especially     tor 

Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

26  O'Farrel  St.  -  San  Francisco. 
French  =  German  =   Spanish 

LATIN     -     GREEK 

BEST  CON  VERS  ATIONAI,   METHODS 

NATIVE  TEACHERS 

Send  for  a  Circular    LARCHER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 
Room  103  Flood  lildg.,  S.    F.,  Cal. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood  Building,  S.   F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 

Fisk  Teachers1  Agencies. 

(IN  NINE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES) 
PACIFIC  COAST  |525  stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES  I^q  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 

Have  assisted  in  securing  over  13,000  positions  in  every 
grade  of  work  in  public  and  private  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. SCHOOL  OFFICER-S  ai  d  other  EMPLOYERS 
OF  TEACHERS  are  cordially  offered  our  assistance  fre- 
of  charge.  TEACHERS  may  register  at  any  time.  Mane 
ual  free,  sent  on  request. 


Irving  Institute 

Irving  Inatitute,  located  at  No.  2126  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  of  Buchanan.  Rev.  E.  B. 
Church,  Principal,  is  one  of  the  most  favorably 
known  schools  on  our  coast.  It  is  accredited 
by  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford 
University,  and  is  also  a  thoro  finishing  school 
For  young  ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  col- 
lege, giving  full  courses  in  literature,  history, 
music  and  art  under  experienced  and  skillful 
specialists.  Elocution  and  physical  culture 
hold  an  important  place  and  combine  grace- 
fully with  the  intellectual  training  for  which 
this  school  is  noted.  In  its  twenty-second 
year  it  has  moved  into  the  commodious  and 
elegant  building  depicted  above,  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  residence  portion  of  San  Francisco. 
The  boarding  department  accommodates  thirty 
young  ladies,  giving  them  every  home  comfort. 
There  is  also  a  primary  department  for  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  school's  carriage  will  call 
when  requested.  Next  session  will  begin 
August  1st. 
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Literary  Notes. 


Eutropius,  by  Hazzard,  edited  for  school  use,  and 
published  by  American  Book  Co. 

French  Sight  Reading,  by  L.  C.  Rogers,  is  a  lit- 
tle book  that  will  be  very  valuable  to  French 
teachers. 

In  the  Eclectic  School  Series  Readings,  the 
American  Book  Co.  has  issued  "The  Story  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber. 

Fir^t  Lessons  in  Civics,  by  S.  E.  Format*,  is  jus  t 
the  book  for  elementary  instruction  in  this  import- 
ant branch.    American  Book  Co.,  Publishers. 

Second  Year  in  German,  by  Keller,  is  one  of  the 
best  arranged,  most  carefully  edited,  and  in  every 
way  serviceable,  book  of  the  kind  yet  issued,  Am- 
erican Book  Co.,  Publishers. 

Rights  and  duties  of  American  Citizenship  is  a 
book  that  the  times  demand.  Its  author.  W.  W. 
Wil  lough  by,  of  Johns-Hopkins  University.  Amer 
ican  Book  Co.,  Publishers. 

Fables  and  Rhymes,  Book  I,  of  the  Lakeside 
Literature  Series  (first  grade  supplementary), 
has  been  adopted  atKeosauqua,  la.;  Farmington, 
la.;  JEdwardsville,  Pa.;  Dorranceton,  Pa.;  Me- 
dia, Pa. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer,  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  having  an  enormous  sale.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  books  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished, and  in  illustration  and  letter  press  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  art  of  book-making  ever  sur- 
passes it. 

Our  Little  Folks  Primer,  by  Mary  B.  Newton, 
Omaha,  is  the  perfection  of  book-making.  Ten 
chapters  correspond  to  ten  school  months.  With 
appropriate  lessons  and  illustrations.  There  are 
beautiful  colored  illustrations.  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.    Price  30  cents. 

The  Art  ofAccounts.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Book-keeping  and  the  Nature  and  Use  of 
Money.  By  Marshall  P.  Hall.  Large  oblong 
4to,  120  pp.  Cloth.  Introductory  price,  So 
cents.  Silver,  Burdett&  Company,  Publishers, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Raphael  and  Millet  are  the  art  subjects  of  No.'s 
136  and  138  in  the  Young  Folks'  Library  of  Choice 
Literature,  published  by  Ed.  Pub  Co'  It  is  won- 
derful how  many  beautiful  pictures  you  can  secure 
in  these  books  for  ten  cents.  Write  for  copies  to 
Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  809  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Herbert  Myrick,  editor  American  Agriculturist, 
has  in  press  "The  American  Sugar  Irdustry,"  a 
practical  manual  on  the  production  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
therefrom.  Circulars  can  be  secured  by  writing  to 
Herbert  Myrick,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.  It  is  a  book  many  sections  of  this  State  is 
interested  in. 

A  Natural  Method  of  Physical  Training,  by  Ed- 
win Checkley.  W.  C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  publishers; 
price  $1.50;  is  a  work  of  special  merit.  The 
chapter  on  the  treatment  of  obesity  is  the  best 
thing  for  fat  men  that  has  yet  appeared.  Every 
chapter  in  the  book  is  practical  and  full  of  good, 
sound,  common  sense. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Holden.  formerly  director  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  has  prepared  a  book  for  Apple- 
ton's  Home  Reading  Series,  called  "Our  Country's 
Flag  and  the  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries."  It  is  the 
most  complete  book  of  the  kind  yet  published; 
handsomely  illustrated  and  assured  to  be  very  pop- 
ular.   Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers.    Price  $1.00 

In  Blair,  Nebraska,  where  several  of  the  Read- 
ers and  Spellers  of  the  Pollard  Synthetic  Series 
have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Board 
have  this  year  added  to  their  list  Pollard's  Ad- 
vanced Reader  and  the  new  First  Book  for  Little 
Folks,  which  latter  seems  to  be  adding  greatly  to 
the  popularity  of  the  method. 

Pollard's  Advanced  Speller  has  been  adopted 
at  Claremont,  N.  H.;  Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Hazleton, 
Pa.;  Versailles,  Pa.;  Freedom,  Pa,;  Muscatine, 
la  ;  Iowa  Falls,  la. ;  Glen  wood,  la. ;  Waterloo, la. ; 
Fort  Madison,  ia  ;  Farniingt>  n,  la  ;  Booneton, 
N.  J.;  South  River,  N.J  ;  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. ; 
Ellsworth,  Minn.;  Stamford,  Conn. 

Pollard's  First  Book  for  Little  Folks  has  been 
adopted  in  Taunton,  Mass.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Mus- 
catine, la.;  Farmington,  la.;  Keosauqua,  la.; 
Carnegie,  Pa,;  Hazleton,  P^a.:  Berwick,  Pa  ; 
Jennnetteboro,  Pa.;  Nanticoke,  Pa.;  Edwards- 
ville,  Pa.;  Media,  Pa,;  Franklin,  Pa. ;  Coiry,  Pa.; 
Kingston,  Pa.;  South  River,  N,  J.;  Deep  River, 
Conn.;  St.  Rose's  School,  Meriden,  Conn,;  Mar- 
tinsburg, W.  Va. 


Braided  Straws.     By  Elizabeth  E.   Foulke,  au- 
thor of  "Twilight  Stories."     Square   i2tno,    135 
pp.     Beautifully  illustrated  with  16  large,  orig- 
inal cuts,  many  of  them  full-page,   and  dainty 
initials,  head  and  tail  pieces,   etc.     Cloth,     in- 
troductory price,  40  cents.     (Silver,  Burdette  & 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago.) 
One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  dainty  cover  of  this 
book,  with   its   design   of  deftly  woven  straws  and 
grasses,  to  feel  a  desire  to  look  inside  and  discover 
what  pretty    conceits   the  author  has   braided  to- 
gether for  the   enjoyment  of  her  young   readers. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  child  will  turn  away  unsat- 
isfied from  the  reading  of  this  charming  collection 
of  original  stories  and  poems. 

Practical  Tests  in  Commercial  and  Higher 
Arithmetic.  By  Ernest  L."  Thurston,  C.  E.t 
Head  of  Department  of  Business  Arithmetic  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Business  High  School. 
i2tno,  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  Cloth.  Intro- 
ductory price,  42  cents.  Silver,  Burdette  & 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Poetry  of  the  Seasons.    Compiled  by  Mary   I. 
Lovejov,    compiler    of    "  Nature    in    Verse." 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  text-cuts 
and  four  full  page  illustrations  representative 
of  the   seasons.      Cloth.      Introductory    price, 
6c  cents.     Silver,  Burdette  &   Company.    Pub- 
lishers, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
This  beautiful  collection  of  nature  poems  is  de- 
signed as  a  supplementary    reader    for    grammar 
grades,  and  also  as  a  book  for  home  reading.     The 
nature  study,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature 
of  school  work,  is  greatly  aided  by  the   reading  of 
apposite  poetry  in  connection  with  the  routine  les- 
sons on  plant  and  animal  life. 

".The  Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  issued  by 
the  Western  Publishing  Co.,  is  a  timely  and  useful 
book.  The  editor  of  this  journal  heartily  endorses 
this  statement  in  reference  to  the  book: 

'"  In  these  days  of  namby-pamby,  wishy-washy 
composition,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  some  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  vigorous  sentences.  Then  too,  his  writ- 
ings bear  upon  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  onr  national  history,  and  everything  he  said  was 
inspired  by  the  loftiest  patriotism.  Taken  alto 
gether  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  better  read 
and  studied  by  our  school  children.  This  bopk  was 
edited  by  a  thoroly  competent  school  man,  and  is 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  Supplementary  Reader  in 
the  upper  grades. 


*  *  * 
THE  COVERS  used 
on  both  TABLETS 
and  PAPETERIES 
are  copies  of  famous 
salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berlin. 
Two  are  here  illus- 
trated. 


PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are 
included— linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps, 
parchments,  crepes,  &c. 
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Mail-Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


PRICES: 

Tablets:  Com- 
mercial note,  20c; 
packet,  30c;  letter, 
40c. 

Papetrieb:  Oc- 
tavo, 30c;  com- 
mercial 35c.  One 
quire  ot  paper  and 
twenty-four  envel- 
opes. 
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Please      mention 
this   paper. 

Acme :  Stationery 
and:  Paper:  Co. 

Office  &  Factory:  Salesroom:  309  Broadway 
North  Ninth  St.  k  Wythe  (Room  703)  Cor.  Duane  St. 
Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y,  NEW  YORK 


Pacific  Grove  Summer  School 

FACULTY. 

Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Language  and  Philology 

in  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
William  Augustus  Meekill,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  Universiiy  of  California. 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English    in    the    Uni- 
versity of  California. 
Charles  Elwood  Cox,  K.  M. 

Assistant    Professor  of    Mathematics    in  the 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Clyde  Augustus  Duhiway,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in   the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Louis  Theodore  Hengstler,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Hastings  College  of 

Law  of  the  University  of  California. 
Oliver  Martin  Johnston,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages    k 

the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Karl  G.  Rendtorff.  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professr  r  ot  German    n  the  L.  :land 

Stanfopd  Jr.  University. 
Richard  Wellington  Husband,  A.  M. 

Keader  in  Greek  in  the  Universityof  California, 

and  Professor  of  Classics  in  Mills  College. 

PAOiriC  GROVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

PURPOSE.  Some  aims  of  the  school  are: 
(i)  To  bring  the  schools  and  colleges  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another;  (2)  To  give  teachers  on  the 
Coast  the  same  opportunities  for  personal  advance- 
ment that  Eastern  teachers  find  in  the  summer 
schools  of  Clark,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Universities; 
(3)  To  give  preparatory  courses  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  University  examinations;  and  (4.)  To 
provide  courses  for  University  students  and  others 
who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work,  the  equivalent 
of  University  instruction. 

PLACE.  Pacific  Grove  is  a  pretty  village  among 
the  pines  on  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay.  This 
combination  of  sea  and  pines  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture gives  the  air  that  healthful  tone  so  favorable 
to  the  student.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  sunnier 
study.  The  bay  furnishes  excellent  salmon  fishing 
and  surf  bathing  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove 
has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  students  pur- 
suing summer  work  in  the  biological  sciences. 

DATES.  The  full  courses  of  eight  weeks  begin 
June  19th  and  close  August  nth.  In  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible, 
shorter  courses  will  be  given,  lasting  six  and  four 
weeks  respectively;  and  thes*i  will  begin  July  3rd. 
The  shorter  courses  will  be  specifically  noted  below. 
RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES  are  uniform- 
ly one  hour  in  length.  Classes  are  small,  so  that 
each  student  receives  almost  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  private  instruction.  Students  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  only, 
and  these  are  so  scheduled  as  to  come,  for  the  most 
part,  during  the  morning  hours. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  such  courses  as  may  suit  their 
needs.  Some  of  the  courses  require  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  school  is  provided 
with  large  and  well-lighted  rooms;  reference  books 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  work  are  fur- 
nished, making  it  in  every  way  a  well-equipped 
summer  school  of  University  grade. 

PEES  AND  EXPENSES.  The  fee  for  courses 
lasting  four  weeks  is $12;  six  weeks,  $16;  and  eight 
weeks,  $20.  All  fees  are  payable  on  entrance  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Board  and  room  can  be 
obtained  in  the  various  boarding-houses  at  prices 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  Excellent  ac- 
commodations can  also  be  obtained  at  the  large  Hotel 
El  Carmelo.  Families,  clubs  and  parties  can  find 
cheap  and  comfortable  accommodations  in  tents 
and  summer  cottages  which  are  fitted  up  for 
housekeeping.  A  railroad  rate  is  given  of  one  and 
a  third  fare  for  students  in  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer school. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES.  Those  at- 
tending the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School  may 
obtain  reduced  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem by  complying  with  the  following  conditions; 
When  purchasing  a  ticket  for  Pacific  Grove,  for 
which  full  fare  must  be  paid,  a  certificate  is  re- 
sented to  the  ticket  agent,  who  will  receipt  it. 
When  this  certificate  is  again  signed  by  one  of  the 
Directors  cf  the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School 
showing  attendance,  the  railroad  agent  at  Pacific 
Grove  will  sell  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  rate. 
The  blank  certificates  may  be  had  on  application 
to  R.  L.  Sandwick.Pacific  Grove;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Merrill,  Berkeley;  or  Prof.  Chas.  E-  Cox,  Stanford 
University.  These  blanks  should  by  all  means  be 
obtained,  but  if  any  one  should  fail  to  secure  one, 
he  should  take  a  receipt  from  the  railroad  ticket 
agent  for  the  full  fare  paid. 

Address  all  communications  to  K.  L.  Saudwick. 
Local  Secretary,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 
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The  attention  of  our  readerB  is  called  to 
Force's  Aetb-Manna.  It  is  a  constitutional 
cure  for  Asthma  and  Bronchitis.  Mr.  Force 
has  a  remedy  that  all  sufferers  should  know 
about.  It  should  have  a  large  sale  in  Califor- 
nia. If  you  are  troubled  with  Asthma  or 
Bronchitis  write  to  S.  B.  Force,  120  Sutter 
Street  for  particulars. 


A  Splendid  Seed  Catalog. 
Trumbull  &  Beebe,  the  well-knownseed  men 
have  a  new  catalog  which  is  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation about  eeedB  for  our  readers.  It  con- 
tains description  and  price  of  almost  every- 
thing you  may  want  to  plant.  Trumbull  & 
Beebe  have  fresh  seeds.  The  reputation  they 
have  established  by  years  of  honorable  dealing 
with  their  patrons  is  such  that  it  amounts  to 
a  guarantee  for  everything  you  purchase  from 
them.  Send  to  Trumbnll  &  Beebe,  424  San- 
some  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  Cataloft 
and  for  seeds  of  all  kinds. 


Fbaucis  M.  Wright,  Patent  Attorney,  late  .Ex- 
aminer U.  S.  Patent  Office.  723  Market  St..  S.  F.,  vlaL 
Book  on  Patents  mailed  free. 


Do  You  Need  a 

SCHOOL  REGISTER  ? 

BUY  OUR  NEW  ND   IMPROVED   ONE 

Containing  a  register  of  attendance,  deportment 
and  scholarship  of  pupils,  etc.  Size  By2xl0%.  Bound  in 
Board  Cover.    Price  60  cents,  postpaid. 

Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 


FORCE'S 

ASTH -MANNA 

A  Constitutional  Cure  for 

ASTHMA  and 
BRONCHITIS 

Write  or  call 

S.  B.  FORCE, 
120  Sutter  St.,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authors  and  Writers 

Send  us  your  MS.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  the  Literature  of  the 
West  and  we  will  publish  your  book 
on  mutually  advantageous  terms. 

Our  List  of  Western  Books  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Send  for  our 
latest  catalog  and  see  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  line. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  GO. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
723  Market  St.,     -      -      San  Francisco 


Tie  Bills  Mining  Company 

have  arranged  with  the  San  Francisco  Business  College 
to  give  an  eight  weeks'  course  in  Bookkeeping  by  .  .    .    . . 

The  Ellis  System 

Free  of  Tuition,  to  Public  School  Teachers  who  have 
taught  in  the  State  during  the  past  school  year.  This 
offer  is  good  any  time  during    'op, 

Circular  and  particulars 

JSan  Francis  hM  College 

11336  Market  Street 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  2*  p°9t  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  i9  the  leading  Commercial  College-- west  of  Chicago- 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Mechanical-Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

WILLIAM  L.  OGffi,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  and 
NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS  I 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  the 
schools  them- 
selves, and  do  a 
safer  and  better 
business  thereby. 
Mail  your  or- 
ders direct  to 
us  '  and  get  from 
one-fourth  to  one- 
half  more  for 
your  funds. 

School  Furniture  and  Blackboards; 
Bells,  Books,  Maps,  Charts  and  Globes; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags  &  General  Supplies. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Famous  Blymyer  Bells 

Sole  agents  for  supplying  schools  with  the  celebrated 

41  Bank  Stock"  Paper,  The  Great  Eye  Tonic: 

Fools-Cap;  Single  and  Double  Ruled. Xegal,  Note-  also 
Tablets,  Composition  Books,  Spelling  Blanks,  Etc  'Etc 
Special  Books  of  all  Kinds  made  to  order  for  High 
Schools,  Etc.     Call  or  write  us,     Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

22  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 

-fl^Only  one  minute  from  Union  Ferry.  Visit  us  on  ar- 
riving and  leave  your  grip,  etc.,  while  shopping.  Free 
Reading  and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees 


Jl?e 

gallery. 


Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  ai 
exhibitions  of  National  Photographic  Associatious. — 
Emmanu-El. 

....There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

■where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the,  home.  —  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— S.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best   appliances  that   money  can    secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  Wasp. 
wkite  For 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 
Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

734  Market  Street        -  San  Francisco 


Just  Published 

NEW  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

Art,  Real  Manual  Training 


Explaining  processes 
whereby  hand  eye  and 
mind  are  educated  by 
means     that     conserve 

Nature  Study        ™i?my  arnid«*1°p  5 

^m^^m^^^^m  union     of    thought    and 

action. 

ffyj.  Liberty  Tadd  gg^ffi 

^ •■^^^^^^^^  memoer  0f  the  Art 
Club,  Sketch.  Oub  and  Educational  Club  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Based  on  %2  Years  of  Experience  with  thousands 
of  children  and  hundreds  ot  teachers:  The  Highest 
Endorsement  by  Educators  and  teachers,  parents  and 
scientists. 

showing  children  and  teach- 
ers practicing  these  new 
Pull  Pao-Pi  PIiiac  methods  of  their  work.  A 
rUIl=ragC  I  IdLt^  revelation  to  all  Interested  in 
developing  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  young  or  old. 
The  pictures  instantly  facinate  every  child,  imbuing  it 
with  a  desire  to  do  likewise.  Teachers  and  rjareuts  at 
ouee  become  enthusiastic  and  delighted  over  the  Tadd 
methods,  which  the  book  enables  them  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. Size,  7y3xl0l/2  iuches,  almost  a  quarto;  456  pages, 
fine  plate  paper,  beautifully  b  >uud,  in  cloth  and  boards, 
cover  illuminated  in  gold,  weight  il/2  pounds.  Boxed, 
price  $3.00,  net.     Prospectus  free. 

ORANGE    JUDD    CO.,    53  &  54    Lafayette'  Plac* 


478  Pictures  and  44 
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Special  Sale 

COLUMN 


Every  month  this  column  will  contain 

Bargains  in  Books 

PRICES  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY 

Publishers    Our  Price 
Price         Postpaid 

Sheriill's  Normal  Question 

Book,  Cloth $1.50  $  .75 

Henry's  Practical  Debater 
110  pages 75  .35 

The  Voice  of  the  People,  a 
history  of  Political  Issues 
in  the  U.S.,  950  pages 3.75  1.25 

Outline  of  Elocution — A 
Comprehensive  Manual, 
Cloth,  350  pages 1.50  .65 

Del  Sarte  Manual  of  Ora- 
tory, Cloth,  615  pages 2.00  .75 

Life  of  Hon.  Wm.  McKin- 
ley,  one-half  leather,  500 
pages 2.00  .50 

Gold  Fields  of  the  Klondvke 
one-half  leather,  512   pp.        2.00  .60 

War  in  Cuba,  584  pages 2.00  .75 

Raub's  School  Manage- 
ment, Cloth,  285  pages 1.25  .45 

A  Short  History  of  Art — 
De  Forest  360  pages 2.00  .85 

Advanced     Readings      and 
Recitations— Fletcher — 
Cloth,  450  pages 1.50  .65 

When  ordering,  please  mention  this  column. 
Remember  we  send  the  books  postpaid  at 
above  prices  if  ordered  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  this  issue.    Address 

THE  WHITAKER  k  W  CO. 

723  Market  St.,   San  Francisco 


Don't  Forget 
That  " 


We  Carry 


Everything  in  the  line  of .  .  . 

School  Furniture, 
School  Books, 
School  Stationery, 
Library  and  Text  Books, 
Pianos  and  Organs, 

Black  Boards. 

Complete  Catalogs 
on  Application  .  .  . 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

723  Market  St.,   San  Francisco 


FLAGS 


FLAGS 
FLAGS 
FLAGS 


School  House  and  Decorating.    All  Sizes. 
Write  for  our  New  Price  List. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

ThsWhitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  S.  F. 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 


FarranrJ  &  Votey 
Dflapel  Qrgans 


Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
or  The  Whitaker  &  Bay  Co., 
723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Z9  £&*£///&  five  WdamJaJ,  0/uar 


Beautiful    Skint 


T  A  TYT"R  C2  if  you  desire  a  trantparent,  clear 
J-*ri-J^A  J-J  kJ  and  fresh  complexion  use  DR, 
BOURDON'S  ARSENIC  COMPLEXION  WA- 
FERS. In  the  direction  for  which  they  are  intended 
their  effect  is  simply  magical,  possessing  the  wizard's 
touch  in  producing  and  preserving  a  beautiful  trans- 
parency and  pellucid  clearness  of  complexion,  shapely 
contour  of  form,  brilliant  eyes,  soft  and  smooth  skin, 
where  by  nature  the  reverse  exists.  Even  the  coarsest 
and  most  repulsive  skin,  marred  by  freckles,  moth, 
blackheads,  pimples  and  vulgar  redness,  yellow  and 
muddy  skiu  are  permanently  removed  and  a  deliciously 
clear  and  refined  complexion  assured.  Ladies  you  can 
be  beautiful  no  matter  who  you  are  or  what  your  dis- 
figurements may  be;  you  can  make  yourself  as  hand- 
some as  any  lady  in  the  land  bytheuseof  Dr.  Bour- 
don's French  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  Used 
by  men,  the  results  are  equally  favorable.  PRICE,  small 
box  50c'  large  box  ,$1 ;  or  special  order  of  six  large  boxes, 
$5.  Sent  to  any  address  under  plain  wrapper  on  receipt 
of  the  above  amount.    Send  for  Circulars. 

THF  PARISIAN  DRUG  CO, 

131   Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Buy  no  more 
Sticky 


Bottles, 
When  Yon 
Can  Get 


The  Clean  and  Convenie 

Weis  Brush  Tube 

and  WHITE  MUCILAGE  at  the  Same  Price 

Far  Superior  to  ordinary  Mucilage,  Goes  twice  as 
far.    Sticks  Quick.    THE  BRUSH  MAKES  IT 

For    Bank,    Business     House,    School, 
Mounting  Photos  and  General  purposes 

For      Library,      Kindergarten      Paper 
*.«... r.j    Flowers,  Lamp  Shades,  Etc. 

For  Sale  at  Stationers,  Drut  iSts  and  Photo 
Supply  Hou-ies  or  TWELVE  \eut  prepaid  for 
$1.25;   SIX,   7fic:   ONE,  15c, 


SO" 


BIND 
YOUR 

MAGAZINES 
AT  HOME 


!  THE  WEIS  BINDER 
Looks  Like  a  Book 

PERMANENT  as  well  as  temporery.  binds  back 
numbers,  No  punching,  needles;  thread,  etc  No 
BOTHER      Each  COMPLETE 

Binders  in  handsome  maroon  cloth,  titles  in  gold, 
any  one  ot  the  following  to  hold  six  copies,  sent  PRE- 
PAID to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  recript  ot 
50  cents.  McClures,  Century  Harpers  Monthly,  Schrib- 
ners.  Cosmopolitan,  Munsey,  Review  of  Reviwes,  North 
American  Review,  Chatauquan,  Self  Culture,  St.  Nicho- 
las, Outiug,  Metropolitan.  Ladies  Home  Journal  holds 
12  copies,  80  cents.  Beautiful  Muaic  Kinder  holds 
20  copies,  $l.UO. 

Intelligent  Agents  Reap  a  harvest  Selling 

Weis  Patent  Binders. 
WRITE  FOR  TERMS       SEND  FOR  LISTS 

No.  Ti  Jackson  Ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


The  Weis  Binder  Co., 


Something  New! ! 

Chemistry  Taught  by  Mail 
Special  Course  for  Teachers 

Send  for  Circular  .  ,  . 

Cunningham  School  of  Chemistry  S!?  %%£*?£ 


Hotel  Ungkm 

JOHN  P.  OALLAQHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50   per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $100    and    $1.50   per  day 

' STEAIW    flEflTBD ' 


COR.  ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,    CAL. 


NEW  ARLINGTON  ,0a,s  m-h^s*. 

t^d)o°m^,f0r^aCVerS--  A"  ^rket^ee^c*™ 
m?,H.  u  Eleva'or;/ fle9tnc  be»s  and  all  latest  improve- 
ments.   Rooms  by  theday.  5l)c  totl-by  the  week    «-2  ?n 

FohJomlfl5-  J-    H'   BABLTT-   *oP&Er.    Wepbone 
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A  Perfect  Man 

IS  not  often  met  with  in  this 
life,  but  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  afi 
possible.  And  no  woman  ob- 
jects to  improving  her  figure 
and  her  health  atthe  sametime. 
To  do  this  is  a  stimulus  and  a 
pleasure  when  one  has  for  a 
companion  and  instructor  Ed- 
win     Checklev's      remarkable 

book,  "A  Natural  Method  of  Physical 
Trainirg. "  No  dieting  for  flesh- 
iness ;  no  apparatus  to  make 
muscle. 

"Worth  its  weight  in  gold."— 
New  York  Herald. 

"It     is     truly     the     natural 
method." — Public  Opinion. 

"Appeals  at  once  to  the  good 
sense  olthe  reader." — Science. 
"A  new  gospel  of  strength.  "—Chicago  Herald. 
"Thousands  of  Brooklynites  bear  witness  to  the 
value  of  this  system." — Brooklyn  Times. 

"  He  does  not  teach  one  to  become  an  athlete  so 
much  as  to  become  heal  thy.  "—Medical  Review. 

"THE  GREAT  HEALTH  BOOK.  ' 

All  Booksellers  have  It.    Price,  $1.50. 

WM.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

24  &  26  BROADWAY, 

Send  postal  for  circular,  BROOKL.VN    "J.  y. 


MONEY  TO  LEND 

Largo  Sums  Available 

For  investment  on  mortgage  of  Real  Estate 
(City  and  Country)  at  exceptionally  low  rates 
of  interest  for  a  fixed  term  or  redeemable  by 
installments. 

Existing  mortgages  paid  off. 

Special  Terms  Quoted 

For  Loans  on  Life  Policies,  Interests  Under 
Wills,  and  Second  or  Third  Mortgages. 

delirng3  assistance  to  purchase 

Farms, Orchards,  Hotels,  Business,  etc., 
should  apply  to  us.     Promissory  Notes 
Discounted,  and  all  Financial  Business 
Transacted. 
If  your  bank  refuses  you  an  overdraft,    or  cred- 
itors are  pressing,  call  or  write  to  our  address. 

If  you  have  property  or  business  for   sale,  send 
us  particulars. 

R.  GOULD  &  CO.. 

131  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco. 

/>ITTX^     A       Map  ot  Cuba.  34x16  inches  hand- 

I'll    ^J    II      somely  printed  in  colors  show 

III'    ll   U      '"?  '"ro'eWabrrcis-pye-view 

\J    \J    I  J  !■     and  giving    authentic  facts  and 

figures  relative  to  the  resources 

and  value  of  this  important  island 

^  -will  be  sent  post  paid  upon  re- 

~  ceipt  of  ten  two  cent  stamps. 

Standard    School    Furnishing:   Co.,    45   and  47 

Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS  ! 


Old  Age  is  coming'  on  !  Secure  a 
COMPETENCY  for  your  old  age  by 
investing  a  portion  of  your  present 
earnings  in  a  ...  . 


.NEW    PENSION    POLICY- 

Bonds  Trust  Fund  Securities  Annuities  Life  Assur- 

ance-EQUITHBLE  LIFE  OF  N.  Y. 

Special   Propositions   for  If  You  want  to  MAKE,  SAVE  .or  INVEST 

Money,  write  to        A.  M.  SHIELDS,  Mgr. 

7  Crocker  Building,  S.  F. 


Teachers 


MM*"* 


i 


School,  Church  and  Public  Entertainment 

'THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND" 


The  most  successful  Children's  Cantata  ever  presented  in  America,  introducing-  all  of  Palmer  Cox's  amous 
Brownie  characters.  Music  by  Malcolm  Douglas.  All  rights  covered  by  copyright.  $1500  cleared  in  two  productions 
at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  terms  of  production,  etc.,  address 

H.   Q.  SQUIER,  Sole  Lessee  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
266  South  7th  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SantaFe 
l  Route 


The  fastest 
Regular 

Train 

Ever  Run 

Across   the 

Continent. 


California  Limited 

via  Santa  Fe  Route 

Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  5  p.  m.  every  SUNDA  Y 

TUESDAY,    FRIDAY. 
Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  a.  m.  the  following  Thursday,  Satur- 
day and   Tuesday — Arriving   in   New  York  at   1:30  p.  m. 
Friday,  Sunday  and   Wednesday. 
The  California  Limited  is  made  up  of  the  highest  class  of  equipment, 
is  lighted  by  Electricity  and  carries  Composite  and  Observation  Cars  with 
every  accommodation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  Dining  Car  gives  unequaled  Service. 

This  splendid  train  is  for  first-class  travel  only,  but  there  is  no  extra, 
charge  beyond  the  regular  ticket  and  sleeping  car  rate. 

Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago  and  the  East, 
going  on  fast  time. 


Harvey's   Dining  Rooms  and    Lunch    Counters 

Offer  Good  Food  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  ONLY  COMFORTABLE  WAY  TO  TRAVEL  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

Ticket  offices  628  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  and  1118  Broadway  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l  Agt.,  Passenger  Dept.,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLANKETS 


We  have    a    large    stock    of  heaw     ALL-WOrvr 

^?FhV,LLE  CALIFORNIA  BlSNKBTsTnow 
offered  below  Mill-prices,  as  they  were  bought  bc- 
Sf„„  ?■  ns?.ln  w°°l-  We  name  only  a  few. 
•BSr-Mention  this  paper  and  we'll  pay  freight  on 
purchases  oyer  $10  to  any  R.  r.  st/tion  in  Cah" 
iornia. 


COLOR. 

Mottled, 

Navy, 

Scarlet, 


WEIGHT. 

9  pounds. 


CUT  PRICE 


Gray, 


<W*80 $  y.oo 

72x90 9.00 

72x86 io.OO 

72x96 h.oo 

60x82 3.00 

80x94 i5.oo 

66x84 fi  (v> 

px84 1.:::::;:::;:::::::;  i$ 

62x«0 60 

62x78 loo 

at  cu"rateapri«s.the  Pair'    SeDd  f°r  11St  °f  ^  bl^kets 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

25-27  Market  St.S.P. 


10 
14 
5 
16 
7 
10 
cotton, 


Cnnningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

School  Books,   Library  Books, 
Stationery  and  Supplies. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Ginn  &  Co,, 
©.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co!, 
Silver,  <Burdett  &  Co.,  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  and  others.     Send   for   Catalog. 

3r9-325   SansomeSt.     -    San  Francisco 

DO    YOU  USE  PENs7?~      ~ 

HAVE   YOU    TRIED   THE 

CONSTITUTION 


They  are  the  finest  line  of  school  pens  made 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Coast 
Agents 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
FABLE/    AND    RHThE5 

(FIRST  READER  GRADE) 
Mailing  Price,  Cloth,  30c;  Boards,  25c. 

LAKGE      TYPE.     SUPERB    It  LUSTRATIONS 

Classics  which  will  cultivate  the  car  for  the  music  of 
rse  and  will  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago 


\w  \*     \~  ,'i   "  //  "  '/  ////// 


VINTINE 


RESTORES 
•WANING 
•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  oi 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  from  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  flgr. 
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STANDARD  BOTAMAI,  TEXT-BOOKS 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 


Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis ! 

Apgar's  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States 

Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow 

Gray'sHow  Plants  Behave 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany 

Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual  (in  one  volume) 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Botany 

Gray,  Watson  and  Robinson's  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 

America,  Parts  I  and  II,  each 

Coulter's  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Gray  and  Coulter's  Text-Book  of  Western  Botany 

Gray's  Structural  Botany 

Goodale's  Physiological  Botany 


1  .55     Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life-. $  .60 

1.00     Hooker's  Botany  (Science  Primer  Series) 35 

,96      Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  I,  Plant's 44 

•  65      Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany 1.00 

80     Wood's  How  to  Study  Plants l  00 

•54     Wood's  Lessons  in  Botany 90 

•94     Wood's  American  Botanist  and  Florist I.75 

1.62     Wood's  Descriptive  Botany 1,25 

216      Wood's  New  Class  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

1.80      Youman's  First  Book  in  Botany 64 

Youman's  Descriptive  Botany 1.20 

2  60      Bentley's  PhyEiological  Botany 1.20 

1  62      Willis'  Practical  Flora 1.50 

2  16      Botanist's  Microscope,  with  two  Lenses 1.50 

2.00      The  same,  with  three  Lenses 1  75 

2.00 


The  above  Books  or  Microscopes  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland     Ore. 
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The  Touraine 


This  New  Apartment  House  at  408 
I    Ellis  Street  ia  all  right  with 

Its    Fine    Marble   Finished 

Entrance  Hall 
Its  New  Elevator 
Its  Wide  Halls 
ItB  New  Carpets 
Its  New  Furnituue 
Its  Porcelain  Bath  Tubs 
Its  Polite  Service 
Its  Extra  Fine  Beds 
And  prices  as  reasonable  aR  anv  OLD    A 
Currie  &  Foster,  408  Ellis  St.   f 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  0!  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro 
cess,  etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.    Established  1864.     Open  all 
year. 
«3_Send  for  Catalog. 


UNEQUALLED    T6XT    BOOKS 


By  JOHN  FISKE,  Litt.  D.  LL.  D. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 

"With  Topical  Analysis,  SnggestiTe  Questions  and  Directions  for  Teachers. 

By  FRANK  ALPINE  HILL.  Litt.  D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School  in  Cambridge  and 
later  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston.  Crown  8vo,  half  leather,  small  pica  tvne  -^iltfit 
pages,  $1.00  net.  JK  +ow 

Fisk's  History  of the  United  States  contains  230  Illustrations  (including  Maps  not  colored^  fi  full  two* 
colored  Maps,  and  2  double-page  colored  Maps.  '  page 

With  an  account  by  Mr.  Fiske  of  the  Spauish- American  War. 


Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

Considered  "With  Some  Reference  to  Its  Origins. 

With  questions  on  the  text  by  FRANK  A.  HILI.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Mr.  Fiske.     Crown  8vo,  390  pages,  Sl'oo,  net. 

An  Inquiry  Relating  to  Training  for  Citizenship  in  the  Public  School's,  made  by  HENRY  W  THIltsTnn 
of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  of  Chicago  (see  School  Review  for  October,  1898  p.  579)  shows  that  in  the  87 
Secondary  Schools,  Located  in  12  States  which  sent  in  reports,  Fiske's  Civil  Government  is  used  335  per  ?ent 
more  widely  than  any  other  book.  0/i  ^cr  cent. 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  supplies  an  irreproachable  text  by  a  great  scholar  suggestive  niip.rtan.fm  „ 
great  teacher,  and  Biographical  Notes  invaluable  for  individual  research  '  su«sestive  Questions  by  a 


Descriptive  circulars,  with  sample  pages  and  commendations  from  teachers  who  have  used  the  boot,  will  be  sent 

on   application. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  11  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


THE  NAME  IS  SUFFICIENT 
THEY  NEED  NO  ADVERTISEMENT 
90,000  IN  USE 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BENJ.  CIRTAZ  &  SON, 

Sole  Agents 

QURTflZ   BUILbINQ 
16,  18,  20, 

O'FARRELL  ST. 
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'/T^ap  11%  a  floe." 


BOWED  by  the  weight  of  censures  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw  ? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow  ? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain  ? 

Is  this  the  thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land  ; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search   the  heavens  for  power ; 

To  feel  the    passion  of   Eternity? 

Is  this  the  Dream  He  Dreamed  who  shaped   the  suns 

And  pillared  the  blue  firmament   with  light  ? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 

There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than   this — 

More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind  greed — 

More  filled  with  sighs  and  portents  for  the  soul — 

More  fraught  with   menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gnlfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim  ! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are   Plato  and  the  swing  of   Pleiades  ? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  red  reddening  of  the  rose? 
Thru  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look  ; 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop; 
Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited. 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in   all  lands. 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape  ; 

Give  back  the  upward   looking  and  the  light ; 

Rebuild  in  it    the  music  and  the  dream  ; 

Touch   it  again  with  immortality  ; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies, 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes? 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man  ? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 


Millet  gave  us  a  message  in  this  picture 
of  the  gaunt,  hard-featured  man  painfully 
straightening  himself  up  for  a  moment  to 
breathe.  Edwin  Markham,  Principal  of  the 
Tompkins'  School,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  inter- 
preted, it  for  us.  Bailey  Millard,  the  literary 
editor  of  the  Examiner \  a  man  of  vigorous,  yet 
keen  literary  judgment,  published  the  poem, 
and  pronounced  it  great,  The  effort  has  caused 
much  discussion  among  all  classes  of  people. 
There  is  a  division  of  sentiment  in  reference  to 
the  philosphy  of  the  poem.  There  is  no  division 
in  reference  to  the  high  poetic  quality  of  the 
production-;  [It  has  the  stamp  of  genius. 
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p  Educators! 


All  the  leading  Universities,  Colleges 
Academies,  Seminaries,  Normal,  High  and 
Technical  Schools  of  the  United  States  are 
adopting  the  National  Note  Books  and 
the  Grammar  School  Scholar  who 
gets  a  Permanent  National  Cover 
has  the  Best  School  Note  Book 
obtainable. 


NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO., 


.  .  .  Sole  .  .  . 
Manufacturers 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL, 
PAID-IN  CAPITAL, 
PROFIT  AND  RESERVE, 
MONTHLY  INCOME, 


$7,000,000 

-    1,000.000 

-    100,000 

75,000 


DIVIDEND    DECLARED 

December  31st,  1898. 
On  Ordinary  Deposits  6  per  cent,  per  Annum 

"  Term  "      7    "      "        "        " 

To  Class  "F"  Stock  10    "       "        "         " 

(i       ii     "A."       "        12    "       "         "         u 

The  Largest  and  Most  Prosperous 

Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sansome  St..    WM.  CORBIN,  Sec'y  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WM.  SCHROEDER,  Pres.      Tel.  Main  868.      Est'd  1879 

California  Jlrt  Glass  Bending 
and  Cutting  UlorKs  un*  wan 

■         Embossing,  Staining,  Beveling 

103-105  Mission  St.,  Cor.  Spear.  -  S.  F.  Cal. 


JOSEPH  6ILL0TTS 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  (Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

1045(Verticular),  1046(Vertigraph)  \  T  / 
and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest  \  / 
Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067.  f 

Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  Q1LL0TT  4  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Hew  York. 


PATRICK  .&  CO 

•    RUBBER  STAMPS  " 

STENCILS,SEAIiS,BRANDS,ETC. 
3|6CAL'r-ORNIA$T:  (jANfRANCISCO. 


TFACHFPS-We  Mail  Free  Our 
1  Ct\\sl  ICKO,  100  pa„e  catalogue 

ofTeachers'  School  Supplies,  Frosted, 
Fringed,  Mounted,  Cut  Out,  Embossed 
CUromo  Reward  and  Souvenir  Cards, 
Books,  Booklets,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Supplies  for  Entertainments,  Honor, 
Merit,  Perfect,  Prize,  Beading,  Draw- 
ing, Alphabet,  Number  Cards,  School 
Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  MARBEM,  PA. 

Our  Newest   Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  0TJR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,   Ph.D.,  and  A.  M.    Mowry.   A.   M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thirty- 
nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.,   pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

By  Prof,  E.  L.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  problems,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse." 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  ,  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke,  author  of  "Twilight 
Stories."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF   OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND   EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzen 
M.  A.     12H  pp.,  illustrated.     32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Teachers  and  Others  1 

Do  you  want  to  make  money  Dur-  % 
ing  Vacation  °r  at  any  other  1 
time  when  you  have  nothing  in  par-  § 
ticular  on  hand  ?  § 

Can  You  Sell  Goods?  ! 

That  will  almost  sell  themselves-   ^ 

We  Offer  the  Best  Terms     I 

On  the  BEST  SELLING  GOODS  | 
that  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  5 

Write  us  at  once  for  territory  § 
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NEW  SERIES— VOLUME  IV. 

Ol-d  Series. — Golden    Era — Vol.  XLIV. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  APRIL,  i899 


Number  4 
Established  1852 


pirBfi^fter'A    ll,oi"ice. 


The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  in  1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 

Single  copies,  15  cents. 

See  our  special  combination  offer.  It  will 
meet  your  wants.  Remit  by  check,  post- 
office  order,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co,,  or  by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 


^^¥ ..*£>**--> '    unobjectionable  nature  will  be  inserted  at 


the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  month  per  inch. 

MSS.— Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 
news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc. ,  urgently  solicited. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  lii 
Market  Street,  S.  F.  HABR   WAGNER,  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The   Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 

B®»The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


The  Legislature  was  generous  in  its  appropriates  for  the  Normal 

Schools  of  the  State. 

*         * 

Chas.  H.  Allen  will  have  in  the  May  number  an  excellent 
paper  on  closing  of  the  schools. 

*  * 

It  has  rained.  Plant  a  tree.  Have  the  children  study  its  growth. 
Teach  them  the  lessons  not  found  in  books. 

Thru  the  kindness  of  one  man  the  school  children  of  Boston  are 
given  live  specimens  of  plants  for  nature  study. 

California  is  first  to  have  a  genuine  Mothers'  Club  Magazine. 
Jennie  E.  Havice,  San  Diego,  is  editor  and  publisher. 

J .  P.  McCaskey,  of  the  Pacific  School  Journal,  is  against  the  N.  E, 
A.  for  its  attempt  to  reform  our  methods  of  spelling.     He  calls  it 

deformed  spelling. 

*  * 

Will  S.  Monroe,  Chris  H.  Keyes,  and  A.  E.  Winship,  a  trio  of 
California  favorites,  are  at  work  organizing  a  big  excursion  to  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Eos  Angeles,  California. 

The  papers  read  on  school  supervision  at  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  month,  were  all 
in  favor  of  the  one-man  power  in  the  election  of  teachers. 

Pacific  Grove  will  be  an  ideal  place  for  the  teachers  to  spend  their 
summer  vacation,  and  to  profit  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
able  professors  of  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford. 


The  pedagogical  department  of  the  New  York  University  has 
made  four  separate  investigations  upon  the  spelling  problem  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  The  method  of  writing  the  words  as  a 
spelling  test  is  severely  condemned.  The  appeal  to  the  eye  as  an 
aid  in  teaching  spelling  has  been  greatly  abused.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  as  follows:  Spelling  is  largely  a  matter  of  association, 
and  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  motor  must  be  appealed  to  so  as  to 
produce  the  strongest  complication  of  sensory  elements.  Care, 
then,  in  the  right  kind  of  oral  preparation,  with  considerable 
oral  test  before  writing,  training  pupils  to  build  up  words  by 
using  the  small  unities  into  which  words  can  be  divided,  is  a 
method  of  teaching  spelling  productive  of  the  best  all-round  re- 
sults. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  W.  T.  Harris  advocates  the 
placing  of  inefficient  teachers  on  the  substitute  list  where,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  conditions  they  may  be  cured. 
He  also  advocates  the  frequent  transfer  of  pupils  as  a  cure  for  the 
troublesome  boy  or  girl.  New  conditions  bring  new  and  often 
better  impulses,  and  helps  the  boy  to  work  off  his  surplus  energy. 

*  # 

„  Educational  Foundations,"  "Teachers'  Institute,"  "Primary 
School,"  "Our  Times,"  and  in  fact  all  of  Kellogg's  publications, 
have  adopted  the  reforms  in  spelling.  Welcome  to  the  ranks  !  It 
will  be  but  a  few  years  until  every  literary  and  educational  jour- 
nal adopts  the  spelling  advocated  by  the  N.  E.  A. 

*  * 

Superintendent  Robert  Furlong,  of  Marin  County,  has  inaugurated 
the  unique  plan  of  having  all  of  his  teachers  during  institute 
week  visit  the  schools  of  a  neighboring  city.  Last  year  the 
institute  visited  Oakland;  this  year,  Alameda.  He  reports  excel- 
lent results. 

School  clerks  should  read  the  official  journal,  and  then  hand  it  to 
the  teacher.  The  other  trustees  should  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  T.  J.  Kirk  con- 
siders the  article  on  Rural  Schools  in  this  issue  of  special  value  to 
the  trustees. 

The  school  department  of  San  Francisco  is  after  incompetent 
teachers.  It  may  find  some.  The  curse  of  the  schools  is  not  in 
its  incompetent  teachers  ;  they  can  be  removed.  It  is  the  in- 
different. 

*  * 

The  University  of  California  is  in  search  of  a  man  for  president. 
It  is  a  genuine  search.  The  policy  of  the  regents  is  to  get  a  man 
who  has  succeeded  elsewhere.  This  is  a  safe  policy,  but  is  rather 
hard  on  the  man  who  is  waiting  for  an  opportunity. 
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The  American  Philological  Association*^  trying  to  get  a  bill 
thru  Congress  which  shall  correct  what  it  describes  as  an  evil. 
The  statement  is  made  that  the  irregular  spelling  of  the  English 
language  causes  a  loss  of  two  years  of  the  school  time  of  each 
child,  and  is  mainly  the  cause  of  the  alarming  illiteracy  of  our 
people;  that  it  involves  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  teachers  and  for  writing  and  printing  super- 
fluous letters,  and  that  it  is  an  obstacle  in  many  ways  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  education  of  those  speaking  the  English  language 
and  to  the  spread  of  the  language  among  other  nations. 

Francis  H.  March,  LL-D.,  L.H.D.,  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  comparative  philology  at  Lafayette  College,  Eas- 
ton,  Pa.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  with  him  have  been 
actively  associated  Minton  Warren  of  John  Hopkins,  Clement  L. 
Smith  of  Harvard,  Abby  Leach  of  Vassar,  Herbert  Weir  Smyth 
of  Byrn  Mawr,  Professor  Platner  of  Adelbert,  Professor  West  of 
Princeton  and  Professor  Wright  of  Harvard.  Here  is  a  sample 
bill,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  association  is  trying  to 
get  thru  Congress: 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  Public  Printer  be  and  is  hereby  directed 
in  all  works  for  Congress  and  for  the  departments  begun  after  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  to  adopt  the  following  rules  for  amended 
spellings,  except  in  educational  and  other  works  where  a  different 
orthography  may  be  required: 

'•  First — Drop  'ue'iat  the  end  of  words  like  'dialogue,'  'cata- 
logue,' etc.,  where  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus,  spell 
'demagog,'  'epilog,'  'synagog,'  etc.  When  the  preceding  vowel 
is  long,  as  in  'prorogue,'  'vogue,'  'disembogue,'  etc.,  retain  final 
letters  as  at  present. 

"Second — Drop  final  'e'  in  such  words  as  'definite,'  'infi- 
nite,' 'favorite,'  etc.,  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus, 
spell  'opposit,'  'preterit,'  'hypocrit,'  'requisit,'  etc.  When  the 
preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  'polite,'  'finite,'  'unite,'  etc.,  retain 
present  forms  unchanged. 

"Third — Drop  final  'te'  in  words  like  'quartette,'  'coquette,' 
'cigarette,'  etc.  Thus,  spell  'cigaret,'  'roset, '  'epaulet,'  'vedet, ' 
'gazet,'  etc. 

"Fourth  -Drop  final  'me'  in  words  like  'programme.'  Thus, 
spell  'program,'  'oriflam,'  'gram,'  etc. 

"Fifth — Change  'ph'  to  'f  in  words  like  'phantom,'  'tele- 
graph,' 'phase,'  etc.  Thus,  spell  'alfabet,'  'paragraf,'  'fllosofy,' 
'fonetic, '  'fotograf,'  etc. 

"Sixth — Substitute  'e'  tor  the  dipthongs  'ae'  and  'oe'  when 
they  have  the  sound  of  that  letter.  Thus,  spell  'eolian,' 
'esthetic,'  'subpena,'  'esofagus,'  'atheneum,'  etc. 

"  N.  B. — No  change  in  proper  names." 

*  # 

Florence  Holbrook,  principal  of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago, 
and  author  of  the  Hiawatha  Primer,  is  an  expert  on  primary 
reading.     She  is  quite  severe  and  pointed  on  First  Readers: 

"  Most  First  Readers  are  like  Gratiano's  conversation, — 'two 
grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff'  You  know  this  is 
so,  and  you  say  it  is  because  the  child  can  only  understand 
printed  words  that  are  in  his  oral  vocabulary,  when  in  fact  the 
child  doesn't  care  a  fig  about  his  oral  vocabulary,  but  wants  to  be 
fed,  not  to  have  wooden  fruit,  painted  never  so  naturally. 

"Let  us  have  reading  matter  which  appeals  to  the  child's 
finer  nature  and  does  not  leave  it  unsatisfied.  Reading  is  the 
most  important  branch  taught  in  our  schools.  Do  not  teach  this 
word  or  this  lesson  any  more  than  this  tone  or  this  letter  or  this 
diacritical  mark,  but  teach  for  the  thought  and  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  energies  of  the  child  upward  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  treasure  awaiting  him. 

"  The  thought  should  be  simple,  true,  beautiful.  The  vo- 
cabulary should  be  chosen  that  best  expresses  the  thought. 
Neither  the  thought  nor  the  vocabulary  should  be  chosen  without 
careful  discrimination;  but  the  idea  that  the  First  Reader  should 
contain  no  words  outside  the  child's  oral  use  in  every-day  life  is 
just  as  pernicious  as  the  monosyllabic  heresy." 

#  * 

President  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Stanford  students  upon  the  importance  of  labor,  its  dignity 
and  healthfulness,  touched  upon  wholesome  and  vital  questions. 


The  National  Educational  Association  shoC  Id  mean  much  to  every 
teacher  in  the  year  1899.  Los  Angeles,  July  n  toi  4,  should  be 
the  watchword. 

The  troublesome  child  is  in  every  school  room.  The  teacher 
needs  infinite  patience,  a  rod  of  power  sometimes,  or  perhaps  a 
kind  word.  It  requires  more  than  a  knowledge  of  psychology  to 
handle  such  a  child.     It  requires  aptitude. 

*         * 

Sup't.  John  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  thus  hits  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  The  statement  was  made  after  a  careful  tour  of 
inspection : 

"  New  York  has  theoretically  the  best  system,"  he  said,  "but 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are 
the  worst  I  ever  saw. 

"One  should  visit  New  York  to  learn  what  to  avoid,  and  to 
see  what  the  schools  of  Missouri  cities  may  drift  into  if  ever  they 
fall  under  the  blighting  influence  of  political  or  commercial  school 
boards.  Talk  about  provincialism!  The  most  mechanical,  hide- 
bound, stupidly  self-satisfied  school  teachers  I  ever  met  were  in 
some  of  the  large  grammar  schools  of  New  York.  -^These  people 
are  unaware  of  the  educational  advances  made  in  the  last  forty  to 
fifty  years. 

"  They  have  settled  down  into  a  regime  as  unchangeable  as 
the  worst  caste  system  of  the  Orient.  Instruction  is  measured 
out  by  rule,  and  by  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  school 
board. 

' '  Its  education  is  a  barren  scheme  of  recipes  and  prescrip- 
tions. Lifeless  uniformity  is  everywhere.  Shameless  dogmatism 
and  formal  imitation  crush  out  of  the  children  every  semblance  of 
spontaniety.  Repression  is  dominant.  The  children  are  taught 
as  parrots,  or  worked  as  so  many  manikins.  Some  Brooklyn 
teachers  took  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  me  their  new  (?)  method 
of  teaching  reading.  This  I  found  to  be  an  abstract,  mechanical, 
phonetic  device,  which,  in  its  essentials,  was  worn  threadbare  in 
the  superficial  courses  of  county  institutions  in  Missouri  and  Iowa 
twenty  years  ago. 

"  These  New  York  teachers  have  no  horizon,  and  seemingly 
no  choice  or  hope.  They  have  abdicated  their  will  power. 
They  are  oblivious  to  the  great  thought  world  outside  of  them- 
selves and  the  board  of  education. 

' '  They  need  to  be  born  again.  The  anomaly  is  marvelous 
that  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  on  the  continent  should  be  plague- 
stricken  by  having  its  children  subjected  to  the  antiquated  regime 
of  myopic  pedagogs  who  are  unconscious  of  the  isolation  forced 
on  them  by  an  omnipotent  and  irrational  political  machine." 

*         # 

Siskiyou  County  teachers  asked  recently  for  books  that  would 
help  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  The  request  was  printed 
in  The  Western  Journai,  of  Education.  Madison  Babcock 
sent  in  the  following: 

Mathews  "Getting  on  in  The  World,"  "Self  Help,"  by 
Smiles,  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  "  Washington's  Rules  of 
Conduct,"  "  Garfield's  Thoughts,"  "  Success,"  (a  magazine),  and 
"Youths'  Companion,"  are  books  I  think  of  that  are  excellent 
helps  in  shaping  thought  and  conduct  of  pupils. 


The  question  is  often  asked  "  What  can  be  done  to  stop  the  reduc- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries?"  There  is  only  one  answer.  Decrease 
the  supply  of  teachers.  Require  higher  professional  training, 
and  more  thoro  scholarship.  In  round  numbers  twenty-five 
hundred  teachers  were  certificated  in  1898  in  California.  There 
are  only  about  seven  thousand  places  in  the  entire  State.  The 
normal  demand  is  about  one  thousand  new  teachers.  Our  normal 
schools  and  universities  have  a  capacity  to  equip  at  least  five 
hundred  each  year,  the  others  come  from  other  States,  and  by  ex- 
amination. California  is  about  ready  for  making  a  demand  for 
professional  training  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  become 
teachers.     This  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  salaries. 
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[Circular  No,  II.] 

Department  of  Education, 
State  of  California, 

Sacramento  April  i,  1899. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Principats — Fellow  School  Officers  : 

California  is  once  more  to  be  honored  by  a  visit  from  tbe  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  The  last  meeting  held  in  this  State  occured  July  17-20, 
1888,  and  it  is  still  remembered  as  an  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  our 
State. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  July  11th  to  July  rfth,  inclusive,  of  this  year  There  is 
every  reason  why  our  teachers  and  school  officers  in  general  should  be  urged  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  expenses  contin 
gent  upon  the  gathering  of  a  national  body  of  men  and  women  are  always  con- 
siderable and  must  be  met.  To  secure  funds  sufficient  for  current  expenses  the 
officers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  required  a  guarantee  membership  ol  at  least  5,000  from 
this  State.  The  guarantee  has  been  given  and  the  pledge  should  be  honorably 
redeemed. 

Again,  the  wide-awake,  up-to-date  and  progressive  teacher  should  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  one  of  the  surest  means  of  success  in  the  profession  is  a 
continued  identification  with  the  great  educational  meetings  and  movements. 
Self-sufficiency  in  matters  appertaining  to  education  is  synonymous  with  retro- 
gression. "Contentment  is  the  bed  of  roses  on  which  Pilgrim  fell  asleep  and 
awoke  loo  late  to  get  within  the  gates  of  the  promised  city." 

I  ask  that  teachers  make  great  effort  to  keep  abreast  with  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  day  by  improving  this  opportunity  to  meet  and  learn 
from  the  great  schoolmasters  of  the  Nation.  While  some  may  feel  unable  to 
afford  the  expenses  of  a  trip  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  to  Los  An- 
geles, it  should  not  deter  them  from  becoming  members  by  paying  the  requisite 
fee  oi  $2.00.  An  incalculable  amount  of  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
printed  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  each  member  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  payment  of  the  fee.  It  will  be  the  best  investment  for  the  money  that 
a  teacher  possibly  can  make. 

The  local  executive  committee  of  the  N.  E-  A.  have  no  doubt  sent  you  cir- 
culars of  information  relative  to  this  subject;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you 
will  aid  said  committee  to  the  fullest  extent  with  your  heart,  your  voice  and 
your  purse. 

State  pride  admonishes  all  true  friends  of  education  in  California  to  see 
that  this  meeting  proves  a  great  success. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Thos.  J.  Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Decision  of    Attorney-General  Relative  to   County  Superintendent's  Biennial 

Convention. 

On  the  7th  of  March  of  the  present  year  the  following  communication  was 
sent  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Attorney-General: 

"  In  pursuance  of  Section  1533  of  the  Political  Code,  State  Superintendent 
S.  T.  Black  called  a  convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  in  April, 
1898.  Would  I,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  law  be 
justified  in  calling  such  convention  in  July,  1899,  in  the  school  year  1899-1900? 
Ln  other  words,  can  the  section  referred  to  be  construed  to  mean  the  school 
year  in  lieu  of  the  calendar  year?" 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  the  Attorney-General  wrote  under  date  of  March 
i4th,  1899,  as  follows: 

"The  question  asked  involves  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  biennially' as  used 
in  Section  1533  of  the  Political  Code,  which  defines  certain  powers  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction." 

Having  quoted  a  number  of  authorities,  the  Attorney-General  concludes  as 
follows: 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  wheu  the  statute  provides  for 
the  calling  of  a  convention  biennially,  it  means  once  in  two  years,  the  year  be- 
ing computed  as  provided  by  Section  3255  of  the  Political  Code  *  *  *  lam 
therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  word  '  biennial,'  as  used  in  Section  1533  of  the 
Political  Code,  is  to  be  construed  to  mean  once  in  two  years,  computed  according 
to  the  calendar  year." 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  opinion  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
call  the  next  Biennial  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  in  connection  with  the  ensuing  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 


The  recent  session  of  the  State  Legislature  adjourned  without  disturbing 
to  any  great  extent  the  existing  school  law.  A  centralization  of  legislative  in- 
terest upon  other  matters;  an  apparent  lack  of  sympathy,  a  feeling  almost  of 
apathy,  on  the  part  of  many  members  towards  legislation  of  an  educational 
nature;  conflicting  interests  of  an  individual  nature;  together  with  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  school  men,  inspired  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  sincerity,— all 
these  retarded  and  finally  prevented  the  adoption  of  some  excellent  measures 
proposed  in  recent  years  by  our  great  educational  conventions  in  the  spirit  of 
progressive  modern  thought  and  lor  the  advancement  of  our  school  system  in 
general. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  no  school  legislation  can  be  accomplished  except  by 
united  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  schoolmasters  of  the  State.  This  should 
be  born  in  mind  and  the  next  two  years  devoted  to  a  thoro  and  candid  discus- 
sion in  institute  and  convention  of  the  needed  changes  in  our  school  law.  Hav- 
ing agreed  to  these,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  their 
consummation  into  law. 

The  following  bills  affecting  our  public  school  system  were  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  and  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor: 

Normal  Schools 

Assembly  Bill  No.  245,  relating  to  Normal  Schools,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  appoint  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1899,  five  trustees  lor  each 
Normal  School,  The  principal  ol  the  school  is  not,  as  heretolore,  ex-officio 
member  of  his  own  board.  Each  board  elects  its  own  principal,  whereas,  under 
the  former  law  each  principal  was  elected  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Joint  Board  under  the  present  law  is  composed  of  the  chairman  and  two  other 
members  of  the  local  normal  school  boards,  together  with  the  principals  of  each 
normal  school  as  ex-officio  members.  The  law  went  into  effect  immediately 
after  its  approval  and  is  hence  now  in  operation , 

Fire  Escapes  for  School  Buildings. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  420  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Political  Cod.e,  section 
1890,  providing  that  '•  each  school  building  in  the  State  shall,  if  two  or  more 
stories  in  height,  be  provided  with  suitable  and  sufficient  fire  escapes." 

The  Act  took  effect  immediately, 

Refunding  School  District  Bonds. 

Senate  Bill  No.  369  enlarges  tbe  provisions  of  Section  1880  of  the  Political 
Code  by  enabling  school  districts  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  "refunding 
any  outstanding  valid  indebtedness,  evidenced  by  bonds  or  warrants  thereof." 

Theamendment  does  not  take  effect  until  sixty  days  after  its  passage. 

Teachers'  Special  Salary  Fund. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  528  adds  another  section  to  the  Political  Code.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  special  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  in 
counties,  or  cities  and  counties,  constituting  but  one  school  district.  Its  pro- 
visions are  therefore  applicable  to  San  Francisco  only.  The  law  has  been 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  teachers  their  monthly  salaries.  It 
went  into  effect  immediately  after  its  passage. 

Kindergartens  and  Evening  Schools. 

Senate  Bill  No.  96  amends  Section  798  of  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation, incorporation  and  government  of  municipal  corporations,"  granting  to 
boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  fifth  class  the  power  to  establish  and  main- 
tain kindergartens  and  evening  schools  as  well  as  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

San  Francisco  Normal  School. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  443,  as  amended,  establishes  a  State  Normal  School  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.    The  bill  read"  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  state  normal  school  established  in  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  to  be  called  the  San  Francisco 
State  Normal  School,  for  the  training  and  educating  of  teachers  and  others  in  the 
art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
appoint  five  persons,  who,  with  the  governor  and  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  ot  said  normal  school. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  trustees  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  their  appointment, 
establish  and  cause  to  be  opened  and  carried  on  in  said  city  and  county  of  Sac 
Francisco  the  said  normal  school,  and  shall  provide  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  same,  and  may  accept  from  the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  or  from 
the  board  of  education  thereof,  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  school. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  state  normal  school  shall  be  governed  by  the  la  ws  governing 
the  present  state  normal  schools  of  this  state,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  said  trus- 
tees shall  be  the  same  as  the  terms  of  trustees  of  the  said  other  state  normal 
schools. 

Sec.  5.  The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  not  more  than  one-half  of  which 
shall  be  available  in  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining said  state  normal  school  of  San  Francisco,  and  providing  suitable  accom- 
modations therefor. 

Sec.  6.  The  controller  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant  or  warrants  for  said 
amount  as  required  in  favor  of  said  trustees. 

Sec.  7.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

John  C.  Pelton's  Claim. 

Assembly  Bill  455,  appropriating  $1,030  to  the  payment  of  a  claim  of  John  C. 
Pelton   the  first  public  school  teacher  in  the  State  of  California. 
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The  Drawing  of   Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


BY    KiLTIIERIKTB    3VE-    B-A-Hlilj. 


THIS    article    has    been    written    for   the   purpose   of   aiding 
teachers  who   have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  course  of 
instruction  in  drawing  and  who  are  obliged  to  teach  it. 
For   this  reason,   the  article   has  intentionally  been   made 
definite,  analytical,  and  prescriptive.      Methods  of  present- 
ing the  subject  matter  to  children  of  different  grades  has  been  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  as  the  limitation  of  space  will  not 
here  admit  of  such  consideration. 

Fundamentals,  to  which  only  incidental  reference  is  here 
made,  are  fully  treated  in  a  monograph  by  the  same  author,  en- 
titled "  The  Drawing  of  Foliage  and  Flowers." 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  objects,  but  before  taking  up  this  subject,  the  student  should 
be  trained  in  Correct  Seeing,  and  Modes  of  Rendering,  including 
Blocking-in  and  Accentuation,  and  should  be  able  to  apply  the 
required  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  study  of  these  new  objects. 

Selection  of  Objects. 

The  element  of  selection  is  an  important  one.  Principles 
that  apply  to  the  selection  of  other  objects  apply  here.  A  fruit 
or  vegetable  may  be  so  regular  and  perfect  in  shape  as  to  lack  be- 
ing picturesque,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  distorted  and  un- 
shapely object  is  always  unsightly  and  undesirable. 

Single  objects  should  be  seriously  studied  before  groups,  and 
the  placing  and  arrangement  of  both   should  be  fully  considered. 

Placing  the  Object. 

It  is  not  well  to  have  the  object  too  near  the  student,  nor  to 
place  it  too  far  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  as  the  view  under 
either  of  these  conditions  is  too  much  from  the  top  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  it  is  not  pleasing.     The   difficulty  may  be  avoided, 

especially  in  a  school- 
room exercise,  by  hav- 
ing the  children  ar- 
range the  object  upon 
a  little  table  made  of 
two  books  and  placed 
upon  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  desk  as  in 
Fig.  i. 
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Arrangement  of  the  Object. 

Objects  in  which  the  length  predominates  should  never  be 
arranged  from  front  to  back  as  in  Fig.  2,  nor  placed  at  a  great 
angle,  as  in  Fig.  3,  because  in  such  positions  the  object  in  the 
drawing  appears  to  be  standing  on  end.  The  horizontal  position 
is  generally,  also  undesirable.  It  is  better  to  have  the  object 
slightly  turned,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

Groups. 

Only  such  things  as  are  akin  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
group.  Fruits  and  vegetables  do  not  combine  well  in  the  same 
study. 

Three  pieces,  of  ordinary  size,  are  sufficient,  and  these  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  principal  piece  is  given  the  most  promi- 
nent place. 

In  grouping,  one  piece  should  partially  hide  another,  but  no 
piece  should  be  so  much  hidden  as  to  lose  its  shape.  And  to 
cover  the  base  of  any  object,  entirely,  is  objectionable. 


fi 


so, 
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There  should    be    a   variety  of  outline  in  the  group,  and  in 
order  to  attain  this,  it  is  well  to  place  one  object  a  short  distance 

r ' -•■  t-p-—*-  -—•»*<•—•<»     from  the  other  two  as  in  Fig.  5. 

The  group  should  express  such 
principles  as  simplicity,  unity, 
symmetry,  and  variety.  If  ob- 
ject 3  should  be  placed  further 
away  from  objects  1  and  2,  the 
group  would  lack  unity,  that  is: 
the  three  objects  would  not  appear 
as  belonging  together.  If  ob- 
ject 3  should  be  placed  lower  or 
higher  in  the  picture,  the  group 
would  lack  symmetry  or  balance 
and  appear  to  be  rolling  down 
hill.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to 
place  object  3  so  that  its  resting 
place  is  on  a  level  with  a  point 
mid-way  between  the  resting 
places  of  objects  1  and  2. 

L]         All  regular  arrangements  such 
— ,  ~_~««,~«-.— Jr    as  in  Figs.  6,  7  and   8   (see  next 
page)  should  be  avoided. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the 
representation  is  to  give  each  object  its  proper  place  in  the  picture 
plane.  In  studying  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  objects  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resting  point  of 
the  front  object  is  considerably  lower  in  the  picture  plane  than 
the  resting  point  of  the  object  behind  it,  as  in  Fig.  9.  Beginners 
are  very  apt  to  place  them  on  the  same  level,  or  reverse  the  order 
and  place  the 
f ron  t  object 
higher  than  the 
rear  object  as  in 
Fig.  10. 

If  the  base  of 
the  group  were 
on  a  level  with 
the  eye,  the  two 
resting  points 
would  then  ap- 
pear on  the  same 
level,  but  this  is 
exceptional,  as 
an  object  or  a 
group  of  objects 
is  rarely  seen  in 
this  position. 


L_ 


Analysis  of  the  Object. 

The  object  should  be  classified  according  to  its  basic  geo- 
metric form,  as  to  whether  it  is  like  the  sphere,  ellipsoid,  or  ovoid, 
Not  only  its  resemblances,  but  its  differences,  should  be  noted. 
Its  angularity  should  be  studied  as  well  as  its  curvature,  for  the 
former  expresses  its  character,  while  the  latter  gives  its  grace. 


After  the  general  shape  of  the  object  is  considered  its  propor- 
tion should  be  estimated.     By  means  of  "Measurement  on  the 
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Pencil"  (P.D.  34),  the  apparent  height  should  be  compared  with 
the  apparent  width,  and  the  place  where  the  greatest  width  oc- 
curs should  be  found. 

After  this,    attention  should  be  given  to  the  details  which 
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characterize  the  object,  such  as  the  blossom  and  stem  ends  of 
fruits,  the  eyes,  sprouts  and  roots  of  vegetables,  as  these  are  the 
features  which  give  the  greatest  expression  to  a  drawing. 
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Institute  Notes. 

The  Sati  Francisco  teachers  will  be  favored  with  an  Institute  April  12th,  13th, 
and  14th.     An  interesting  program  has  been  prepared. 

Superintendent  Robt.  H.  Fnrlong  held  his  Institute  March  20th  to  24th  at  San 
Rafael.  The  innovation  of  taking  a  day  to  visit  the  schools  of  another  city  was 
carried  out  this  year  the  same  as  last  year  and  a  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the 
schools  of  Alameda.  The  instructors  were  Superintendent  T.  J.  Kirk,  Professor 
Cubberly,  Mr.  T.  L-  Heaton  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Dr.  Elmer  K. 
Brown. 

City  Superintendent  F.  P.  Davidson  of  San  Diego  held  a  very  interesting  In- 
stitute April  3d  to  7th.  A  large  number  of  the  local  teachers  took  part,  particu- 
larly the  teachers  in  the  San  Diego  State  Normal  School.  State  Superintendent 
Kirk,  T.  L-  Heaton,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  were  among  the  instructors  from 
abroad- 

The  Inland  Empire  Association  met  at  Walla  Walla  March  13,  14  and  15th. 
Representatives  were  present  from  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  meeting  Pendleton  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Pendleton,  was  chosen  as  president. 

The  Kings  County  Institute,  of  Washington,  W.  J.  Meredith,  Sup't.,  met  in 
Seattle.  March  27  to  31.  Among  the  visitors  were  State  Sup't.  Browne,  Prof.  W. 
E.  Wilson,  of  the  Ellensburg  Normal;  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey,  of  the  University'  of 
Washington;  B.  W.  Brinnall,  of  the  North  Westlournal  of  Education;  Harr  Wag- 
ner, of  San  Francisco;  W.  J.  Spillman,  of  Pullman,  and  Miss  Godden,  of  Kansas 
City.  The  musical  program  was  excellent.  Sup't.  Meredith  added  a  new  depart- 
ment to  the  Institute,  known  as  the  ''Special  Help  Department  "  It  was_very 
popular.  The  key-note  of  the  Institute  was  earnest  work.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  five  hundred  teachers  work  with  such  vigor  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Sup't.  Meredith. 

The  Lewis  County  Institute  met  April  3d,  for  a  five  days  session.  Sup't* 
George  A.  Spencer  arranged  an  interesting  program  for  his  150  teachers.  Sup't. 
Browne.  W.  A.  Wetzel,  of  Portland,  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey  and  Harr  Wagner  were 
among  the  instructors.  Superintendent  Spencer  has  a  live  and  wideawake  body 
of  teachers  who  make  Institute  week  a  week  of  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment 
al'»ng  progressive  lines. 

Miss  Lulu  Claire  Bahr,  Sup't.  of  Ban  Bernardino  County,  held  her  Institute 
March  27-3 1st.  Among  the  instructors  were  State  Superintendent  Kirk,  Dr.  E). 
E.  Brown,  Prof  Cubberly,  T.  Liberty  Tadd,  David  Starr  Jordan,  P.  W.  Kaufman, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  and  Henry  W.  Rolfe  of  Chicago  University.  The  Institute 
was  a  verv  great  success,  and  Miss  Bahr  received  many  compliments  on  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  she  conducted  the  Institute. 

Sup't.  Hyatt  of  Riverside  County,  held  his  Institute  March  27-31,  and  like 
all  of  his  previous  efforts  in  this  line,  was  a  success  in  every  particular.  He  had 
about  the  same  instructors  as  were  at  San  Bernardino. 

Sup't.  J.  P.  Greeley  held  the  Orange  County  Institute  March  27~3ist,  with 
the  same  corps  of  instructors  as  those  of  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino. 

Sup't.  Sackett  of  Ventnra  County,  held  his  Institute  April  3~7th,  with 
,_..-._,..  the  following  instructors:  David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof.  T.  L,  Heaton,  Prof. 
£*.■*  -   "-Lewis  B  Avery,  r'rof.  Lee  Emerson  Bassett,  Mrs  Juliet  Powell  Rice,  Hon, 

T.J.  Kirk,  Supt.  Edward  Hyatt,  Prof.   0.  P.  Phillip,  Sup't.  F.   L-  Burke, 

Prof.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Lilly  M.  Godden. 

Sup't.  James  A.  Foshay  held  the  Los  Angeles  Citv  Institute  April  5, 
6  and  7.  He  had  a  very  interesting  program,  and  his  instructors  included 
such  names  as  Miss  Lilly  M.  Godden,  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Prot.  T.  L.  Heaton 
and  Dr.  Van  Liew. 


[Continued  next  month,  when   Fgs.  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  referred  to,  will  be  printed.] 


The  Welcome  Rain. 


Western  School  News 


Vaccination  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Nearly  all  boards  of  education 
in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  require  the  children  to  be  vaccinated. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Whatcom,  Washington,  will  open  in  September. 
It  is  possible  that  State  Superintendent  Browne  will  be  the  president. 

Arua  C.  S.  Blake,  who  has  done  so  much  for  education,  died  at  Santa  Barbara 
March  21st.  The  Santa  Barbara  Manual  Training  School  is  a  splendid  monument 
to  her  memory. 

Governor  Rogers  of  Washington  vetoed  the  text-book  bill,  giving  cities  the 
right  to  adopt  their  own  test-books. 

Superintendent  McClytnonds  of  Oakland  gave  a  dinnerto  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  the  principals  of  the  schools  and  professors  in  Department  of  Education 
of  the  University.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  discussion  on  promotion 
of  pupils  on  the  plan  of  promoting  a  pupil  when  his  work  is  completed. 

J.  Liberty  Tadd,  author  of  "New  Methor.s  in  Education,"  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  Coast. 

The  Shasta  County  Board  of  Education  will  on  May  20,  1899,  adopt  text-books 
and  elect  a  Principal  and  Vice  Principal  for  the  succeeding  year  for  the  High 
School.  Applicants  must  be  California  Slate  University  graduates  recommended 
by  the  University,  or  must  possess  credentials  endorsed  by  the  State  University. 
Applications,  acconiDanied  by  credentials,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  by  May  13,  1899. — Shasta  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  May  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  full  information  in  reference  to 
the  N.  E.  A.  and  Los  Angeles. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  head  of  the  Greek  Department  of  Cornell  University, 
visited  San  Fiancisco  recently.     His  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ■ 
presidency  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Dolph,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  State  University  of  Oregon,  visfted 
Chicago  recently  m  search  of  a  successor  to  President  Chapman. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  President  of  the  Chicago  University,  was  the  attraction  at 
Charter  Day  of  the  University  of  California.  He  returned  to  Chicago  by  way  of 
the  South,  delivering  a  lecture  at  Pomona  College. 


BY  CHAS.    H.    ALLEN. 

For  long,  long  weeks  the  skieB  had  seemed  like  brass, 
The  parched  earth  basking  in  the  sun's  fierce  glare, 

The  pasture  fields  showed  only  withered  grass, 
Lying  like  desert  waste,  life  Less  and  bare. 

The  herds,  half-famished,  wandered  aimlessly, 
owing  for  food,  food  that  the  fields  denied, 
Struggling  for  life,  from  hunger  never  Iree, — 
Or,  giving  up  the  strife,  lay  down  and  died.    . 

The  thrifty  farmer  watched  his  well-tilled  field, 
Saw  the  stunt  grain  wilt  'neath  the  norther-blast, 

Thought  s?dly  of  the  crop  it  would  not  yield, 
Unless  the  sky  with  clouds  was  overcast. 

Then  came  the  south  wind  like  the  breath  of  God, 
A  cloud  appeared,  much  larger  than  the  hand, 

The  promise  was,  new  life  to  grain  and  sod, 
A  benison  of  rainfall  to  the  land. 

The  massing  clouds  grew  darker  hour  by  hour. 
The  flood-gates  all  were  opened;  hill  and  plain 

Received  and  swallowed  up  the  bounteous  shower, 
Rejoicing  in  the  welcome,  welcome  rain. 

Jov  comes  to  all  the  land;  the  thirsty  earth 
Drinks  from  the  fl  >o  Is  that  co  ne  and  come  again, 

The  glorious  bap'ism  brings  a  glad  new  birth 
To  plant  and  flower;  the  welcome,  welcome  rain. 

We.  know  "  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail," 
His  is  the  promise,  never  given  in  vain, 

Let  this  hosanna  rise  from  hill  and  vale, 
"Thanks  to  the  Bounteous  Giver  for  the  rain." 
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The  Future  oft  he  Rural  School. 


By  A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

30MEBODY  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tho  the  life  of 
the  farmer  has  changed  greatly  in  the  last  fifty  years,  the  work 
in  the  average  rural  school  has  remained  practically  the  same. 
When  some  of  us  were  boys,  the  farmer  was  actually  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  He  did  the  work  himself;  he  plowed,  he  sowed,  he 
reaped  with  his  own  hands.  His  income  was  necessarily  limited.  He 
sold  little  and  bought  less.  He  was  supposed  to  know  little  and  to  be 
very  honest.  He  might  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  if  he  had  gone 
beyond  the  rule  of  three  in  mathematics,  or  the  indicative  mode  in 
grammar,  he  was  looked  upon  as  very  wise  in  his  generati  >n.  If  he 
took  more  than  one  newspaper  and  had  a  copy  of  Baxter's  Saints  Rest 
or  Pox's  Book  of  Martyrs  on  his  sitting-room  table,  he  was  regarded  as 
something  of  a  seer.  His  home  was  seldom  carpeted,  that  one  who 
could  afford  an  ingrain  carpet  for  his  parlor  being  considered  as 
specially  favored  among  men.  Then  every  country  boy  wore  cotton 
jeans  and  homespun,  and  the  chief  concern  of  every  family  was  not  to 
mase  money  to  buy  things,  but  to  raise  things  to  eat  and  make  things 
to  wear. 

Now,  how  has  all  this  changed!  The  farmer  does  most  of  his  farm- 
ing by  proxy.  Machinery  has  taken  his  place.  He  buys  everything  he 
wears  and  one-half  of  what  he  eats,  sells  nearly  everything  he  raises 
lives  in  comfortable  and  in  even  luxurious  homes,  raises  stock,  buys  and 
sel.s  like  a  merchant,  reads  newspapers,  and  discusses  politics  like  a 
lawyer,  borrows  and  loans  money  like  a  broker,  investigates  and  ex- 
periments like  a  scientist,  rides  about  and  visits  the  great  cities  like  a 
man  of  leisure,  sends  his  children  to  college  like  a  doctor  or  preacher, 
and  in  fact  is  now  the  most  thoroly  all-round  man  in  the  whole  land. 

With  these  changed  conditions,  the  district  schools  have  not  kept 
pace.  There  have  been  some  extensions  of  the  course  of  study  and  some 
positive  improvements  in  methods.  The  comfort  of  the  schoolroom, 
the  supply  of  apparatus,  the  interest  of  the  general  public  are  in  many 
cases  in  advance  of  that  of  a  half  century  ago,  but  there  is  only  an 
occasionally  country  school  meeting  the  demands  of  the  new  conditions 
of  county  life.  This  all-round  man  who  lives  in  the  country  ought  to 
have  rare  facilities  for  a  general  education  and  for  fitting  him  for  his 
special  occupation.  Education  for  a  country  boy  or  girl  has  too  long 
pointed  to  ihe  city  and  not  to  the  farm.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  for 
it  creates  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  that  sooner  or  later  bring  disastrous 
results. 

The  future  rural  teacher  is  going  to  revolutionize  all  this.  He  is 
not  going  to  be  a  rural  teacher  at  all,  he  is  going  to  be  a  school  teacher, 
and  he  is  going  to  love  the  country  and  make  the  country  boys  and 
girls  see  more  than  toil  and  drudgery  in  the  free  life  of  the  farm.  To 
do  this  he  must  of  course  be  revolutionized  himself,  he  must  have  an 
education  and  a  training  befitting  his  great  mission.  He  must  be  able 
to  utilize  the  great  resources  of  nature  which  a  country  life  so  abund- 
antly affords,  and  to  stimulate  abiding  interest  in  its  problems.  We 
hear  much  of  the  ad  vantages  of  the  city  schools,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tbey  are  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  cultivation  of  sense  percep- 
tion, the  material  within  reach  of  the  country  teacher  is  infinitely 
greater  and  infinitely  more  helpful  than  that  within  reach  of  the  city 
teacher.  The  paucity  of  material  and  the  set  way  in  which  much  of  it 
must  be  given  to  the  city  children  often  awakens  but  a  passing  interest 
and  superficial  knowledge.  In  the  country,  every  farm,  every  orchard, 
every  wood,  every  garden,  every  roadside,  every  pond,  every  river, 
teems  with  material  that  awaken  the  wonder  of  the  child  and  stimu- 
late enquiry. 

Counting  ar.d  addition  and  subtraction,  and  other  simple  mathe- 
mathical  processes,  come  naturally.  The  children  ate  eager  to  read 
about  similar  things  elsewhere.  With  a  youthful  ambition  and  the 
appetite  for  knowledge  thus  whetted,  the  transition  to  books  and  to 
abstract  studies  is  readily  accomplished.  It  is  made  with  little  effort, 
for  the  mind  seeks  it.  The  problems  of  good  roads,  of  drainage,  of 
irrigation,  of  markets,  of  the  effect  of  world  and  home  supplies,  of 
transportation,  of  fuel,  of  labor-saving  machinery,  of  the  currency,  of 
the  tariff,  of  government,  of  morals,  of  religion,  come  fast  enough  and 
along  with  history  and  geography  keep  interest  unabated.  I  hope  that 
no  one  fails  to  see  the  literary  side  of  this  busy,  wide-awake,  knowledge- 
getting  which  so  abundantly  occupies  the  life  of  the  country  child.  He 
must  learn  to  use  books  in  facilitating  his  study  of  Nature  and  in  work- 
ing out  the  problems  which  come  into  his  life.  He  must  learn  to  read 
them  as  rapidly  as  he  reads  nature.  Rightly  used  they  multify  his 
eyes  and  magnify  every  sense.  They  help  him  to  see  the  glories  of  the 
setting  sun  and  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  rising  wind  as  it  sways  the 
walls  of  corn.  They  sweeten  the  odor  of  the  clover  blossoms  and 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  the  rarest  fruits  of  the  orchard;  they  heighten 
the  charm  of  springtime  and  of  autumn,  of  the  summer  harvest  and 
the  winter's  hearthstone.  They  quicken  the  love  for  home,  for  the 
farm,  for  the  country  life,  and  fix  the  tastes  and  habits  in  healthy  lines. 

The  great  poets  have  been  the  poets  of  Nature.  Its  beauties  have 
been  the  themes  of  the  masters.  Only  those  who  have  grown  up  in  Na- 
ture's heart,  who  know  its  fits  and  passions,  who  have  seen  it  in  mid- 
night's lonely  hour  and  in  high  noon's  royal  power,  can  appreciate  the 
poet's  touch  and  understand  its  subtlest  teaching.  What  does  Eiley's 
"  Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  mean    to   a   city  bred   chap  ?     Who  that  has  not 


broken  nubbins  across  his  knee   and   shivered  over  the  milking  p 
drink  the  depth  of  meaning  out  of  those  days 

"  When  the  frost  was  on  the  pumpkin 
And  the  fodder  in  the  schoek." 

The  teacher  of  the  future  is  not  going  to  teach  subjects  so  much  as  to 
teach  children — a  far  more  difficult  task.  As  a  preparation  for  this,  hie 
education  will  be  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Nature  will  be  to  him  an 
open  book,  the  child  the  object  of  unselfish  love,  of  untiring  care.  He 
will  esteem  knowledge  above  silver  and  gold;  will  be  skilled  in  the  man- 
agement of  educational  processes  and  will  make  people  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  master  and  the  novice  in  school  teaching. 

He  is  noo  going  to  be  a  Jaek-of-all-trades.  neither  is  he  going  to  teach 
as  a  make-shift  until  he  can  find  something  better.  He  will  be  specific- 
ally trained  for  his  work  and  will  find  his  highest  pleasure  in  it.  He  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  he  works,  having  a  common 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  Hie  responsibilities  are  not 
going  to  begin  and  end  with  the  school  bell,  but  will  extend  through  the 
years  until  the  children  reach  the  eBtate  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  country  schools  are  to  have  organic  connection  with  the  high 
schoolB  and  the  universities  and  this  teacher  of  the  future  wi.l  be  weighed 
in  the  balances.  He  will  be  rated  not  so  much  by  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  biB  pupils  as  by  their  spirit  and  their  capacity  for  work.  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  laying  out  a  liberal  idea  for  this  country  teacher  of  the 
future,  but  I  do  it  becausa  I  believe  in  the  country  school  teacher  and 
because  I  know  that  it  has  already  been  happily  realized  in  some  com- 
munities and  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  all.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
said  nothing  about  the  wages  and  the  tenures  and  the  comforts  and  the 
social  standing  which  the  country  teacher  of  the  future  will  have.  I  have 
not  done  this  becauBe  such  a  school  as  I  have  named  gives  the  teacher 
higher  market  value.  We  need  not  worry  about  the  salary  question.  It 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  people  are  hungering  after  just  such  a  teacher 
as  I  have  described  and  they  will  Boon  respond  with  the  proper  compensa- 
tion. These  changes,  tho  dready  making,  are  not  coming  at  once.  Their 
speed  depends  entirely  upon  us  teachers. 

No  one  who  has  seen  it  done,  can  understand  how  soon  a  teacher  may 
revolutionize  an  entire  community.  I  can  point  to  an  occasional  locality 
where  all  the  young  people  are  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  an  education, 
where  they  love  books,  music  and  art,  and  where  they  are  planning  for 
great  things  in  life.  In  such  cases  you  may  be  sure  that  this  ideal  school- 
master, with  his  great  heart  and  brain,  has  been  about.  Not  long  since  1 
visited  such  a  community  and  in  answer  to  my  query  was  told  that  it  was 
all  due  to  a  great  soul,  a  woman,  who  some  years  before  had  gone  there 
to  teach  ncbool.  As  one  expressed  it  to  me.  "  She  had  literally  net  the 
whole  community  on  fire."  —From  Normal  Instructor. 


N.    E.    A.    NOTES. 


Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  of  the  Chicago  schools,  writes  as  follows: 
"  There  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  from  points  east  of  the 
Rockies  at  the  Los  AngeleB  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. I  estimate  that  five  hundred  will  go  from  Chicago.  I  predict  that 
there  will  be  an  attendance  of  15,000  teachers  at  Los  Angeles.  I  know  they 
will  be  delightfully  entertained." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  writes:  The  railroad  rate  inside  the 
State  of  California,  for  the  Lob  Angeles  meeting,  has  been  fixed  at  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  plus  two  dollars  for  membership  fee.  Further  details 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  these  tickets  and  conditions  on  which  they  are  to 
be  sold  are  yet  to  be  announced.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
makes  a  rate  of  one-half  regular  fare,  tickets  sold  on  the  certificate  plan, 
the  purchaser  taking  a  receipt  for  the  fare  one  way  (going),  and  getting 
return  ticket  at  one-half  fare  on  presentation  of  this  receipt,  together 
with  certificate  of  attendance  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 

"  Secretary  Shepard  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of' February  27th- 
We  had  a  very  successful  meeting  at  Columbus.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  approaching  meeting  at  Los  Anneles.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  attendance  will  be  large  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  programs 
are  formulating  rather  slowly  on  account  of  difficulty  in  ascertaining  iust 
who  can  go,  but  the  outlook  is  promising  in  that  respect. '  " 
,_  "A  \ftter  received  from  Mr.  Keyes  since  the  above  was  written,  sayB- 
Everything  points  to  our  having  a  large  Massachusetts  delegation  at  the 
N.  E.  A.     Winship,  Monroe  and  I,  are  to  bring  a  party.'  " 


In  tfte  Dreamy  may. 

Roaming  and  roaming  so  late 
Some  one  is  seeking  the  Sleepland  Gate, 
Sombody  peeps  thro'  the  silv'ry  slats, 
With  faint  little  rat-tat-tats. 

Is  it  the  baby  whose  eyes  wouldn't  shut, 
Who  lingered  in  Cryland  so  long  tut-tut, 
Come  Policeman,  covered  with  stars 
And  down  with  the  Dreamland  Bars. 
Down  with  the  bars  and  open  the  gate, 
Says  the  Lady  of  Night,  "It  is  very  late  - 
For  you,  little  love,  little  dove  to  Sray, 
So  far  from  the  Dreamy  Way." 

—Carrie  Shvw  Bice. 
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An  Example. 

BY  M.    F.  SEARLE. 

A  little  boy  at  school,  one  day, 

Was  puzzled  as  could  be; 

He  had  a  queer  example  in  addition, 

A.s  you'll  see. 

He  found  he'd  written  on  his  slate, 

Tho  how,  he  could't  tell, 

That  1  plus  9  were  equal 

To  the  simple  letter  L. 

He  knew  he'd  not  been  dreaming, 

That  he'd  worked  it  out  aright; 

He  left  his  seat  a  moment, 

And  returning  found  this  plight. 

So  he  looked  and  thought  and  puzzled, 

But  there  it  stood  quite  clear, 

L  equals  1  plus  9;  but  how 

E'er  came  it  to  be  here. 

He  took  it  to  his  teacher, 

With  a  -very  troubled  face, 

But  with  what  smiles  and  shyness 

Returned  he  to  his  place. 

The  sum  was  very  simple  as  she  read  it, 

You'll  agree. 

Six  plus  1  are  equal  here 

To  7,  you  can  see. 

For  this  is  what  had  happened, 

As  at  last  the  teacher  found, 

The  boy,  on  taking  up  bis  slate, 

Had  simply  turned  it  'rourtd. 

A  queer  mistake,  which  yet  may  be, 

An  example  to  us,  too, 

That  things  look  very  altered 

From  a  different  point  of  view. 


The  Story  of  the  Petrified  Forest. 


BY  MARGARET  GRAHAM  HOOD. 

And  how  shall  I  tell  you  about  the  petrified  forest? 

Most  of  you  can  think  of  a  square  mile  of  fallen  trees  with 
chips,  and  sticks,  and  broken  limbs  scattered  about,  just  as  you 
see  them  wherever  a  tree  has  been  felled.  Picture  that  square 
mile  of  fallen  trees  first,  then  multiply  it  several  hundred  times. 
That  is,  think  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  fallen  forest. 

Then  take  every  leat  off  of  every  tree,  and  break  every 
bough  from  the  parent  trunk.  Then  turn  every  chip  and  every 
stick  and  every  bough  and  fallen  trunk  into  stone.  But  not  the 
plain,  common  stones  we  pick  up  on  the  hill  sides!  No  indeed! 
It  must  be  the  most  beautiful  stone  you  ever  saw!  Such  as  you 
find  only  in  jewelers'  shops  or  in  museums. 

Make  those  stone  trees  of  smoky  topaz,  carnelian,  agate  of 
every  color — brown,  and  red,  and  pearl.  Here  and  there  on 
broken  boughs  or  trunks  put  clusters  of  purple,  amethyst,  or  to- 
paz crystals.  Think  of  the  sunlight  falling  with  dull  gleam  upon 
the  reds,  and  browns,  and  greys,  or  sparkling  and  glinting  back 
from  the  dainty  crystals!  Then  you  will  have  some  idea  of  The 
Petrified  Forest.  To  be  there  is  to  think  yourself  in  fairy  land 
or  in  the  land  of  never-ceasing  rainbow. 

Every  year  quantities  of  this  stone- wood  is  carried  across  the 
ocean  to  Germany  and  Wales  to  be  polished  and  cut  into  pins 
and  watch  charms  and  other  bits  of  jewelery.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
handsome  enough  for  a  king  to  wear 

But  there  are  other  people  who  use  it,  too,  and  who  have 
used  it  for  hundreds  of  years.  From  earliest  times  the  Indians  of 
the  country  have  sought  the  petrified  forest  for  agate,  and  out  ol 
that  exquisite  stone  have  chiseled  the  arrow  points,  spear  heads, 
knives,  and  scrapers  which  they  use. 

But  how  did  the  trees  ever  happen  to  turn  into  stone? 

Well,  it  was  somewhat  in  this  way.  Long,  long  ago, — prob- 
ably thousands  of  years, — the  fallen  trees  were  growing  upright 
in  the  ground  as  any  healthy  tree  grows  out  on  the  plains  or 


hillsides,  Those  broken  limbs  were  strong,  flourishing  boughs 
covered  with  foliage.  Perhaps  they  were  brightened  with  beau- 
tiful blossoms,  and  perhaps  birdlings  built  their  nests  and  sang 
their  songs  among  them.  Who  knows?  But  something  hap- 
pened. Some  change  of  nature  took  place.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
earthquake,  Whatever  it  was,  the  land  sank  with  all  its  beauti- 
ful forests. 

In  rushed  the  ocean.  For  centuries  the  forest  lay  under 
water.  This  water  was  strongly  charged  with  mineral,  and  as 
the  trees  decayed  it  turned  the  decaying  tissues  into  stone. 

Then  the  sand  of  the  ocean  buried  our  forest.  Deeper  and 
deeper  grew  the  layer  of  sand  as  the  ages  went  by,  then  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  of  fine  clay  covered  the  fallen  trees.  On  top  of  this 
layer  ot  clay  formed  a  layer  of  solid  sandstone  thirty  feet  thick. 

Think  of  our  dear  forest  under  all  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

.  water  of  the  ocean  still  on  top!     But,  that   was  not  all,  for  more 

clay  and  stone  formed  over  those  trees.     Some  people  who  have 

studied  much  about  it,  declare  that  no  less  than  ten   thousand 

feet  of  sand  and  stone  buried  our  forest. 

But  at  last,  something  else  happened.  It  may  have  been  an- 
other earthquake.  At  any  rate,  that  long  sunken  land  began  to 
rise  again.  The  ocean  began  to  retreat.  As  it  retreated,  its 
strong  waves  beat  continually  at  the  sandstone  and  clay.  Thev 
could  not  stand  against  it.  Before  it  entirely  disappeared  it  had 
washed  away  the  stone  and  clay  and  the  beautiful  forest  was 
again  uncovered. 

There  in  Northern  Arizona  it  lies  to-day  in  all  its  fairy 
beauty,— a  forest  of  gems,  chalcedony,  onyx,  topaz,  carnelian, 
agate,  and  amethyst!  The  strangest,  most  wonderful  forest  in  all 
the  world, — the  jewel-garden  of  our  sun-land! 


A  Letter  to  The  Little  Children  of  the  West.* 

BY  MARGARET  GRAHAM  HOOD. 

Dear  little  children  of  the  West,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
our  home-land:  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  beautiful  home- 
land, and  in  all  this  wide  world  there  is  no  land  that  has  so  much 
of  the  strange  and  beautiful  as  this  wonderful  west  of  ours. 

Do  you  know  that  in  all  Europe  there  is  no  mountain  so 
beautiful  as  our  Mt.  Tacoma?  No  valley  so  beautiful  as  our 
Yosemite  ?  And  none  so  grand  as  our  Grand  Canon  ot  the  Col- 
orado? 

Do  you  know  that  the  best  and  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the 
world  is  our  San  Francisco  Bay? 

Do  you  know  that  the  biggest  trees  in  the  world  are  ours? 
And  have  you  heard  of  our  limitless  forests  of  pine  and  redwood? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Sahara  desert  in  Africa  is  not  more 
great  nor  terrible  than  our  American  desert?  Do  you  know  of 
our  petrified  forest  that  covers  thousands  of  acres?  And  those 
strange  rivers  that  have  no  mouths? 

Do  you  know  that  in  Europe  they  eat  bread  made  from  wheat 
that  grew  in  our  wheat  fields?  Meat  that  lived  and  fattened  in 
our  pastures?     And  fruit  that  grew  on  trees  in  our  orchards? 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  finest  battle-ships  and  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  world  are  made  in  our  ship  yards?  And  from 
timber  that  grew  in  our  forests? 

Do  you  know  that  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  copper  in 
the  world  comes  from  mines  hidden  in  our  hills? 

All  these  things  you  must  know  of  this,  our  home-land. 
Then  you  must  remember  there  are  many,  many  other  things  of 
which  you  have  still  to  learn. 

Strive  always  to  be  learning  more  about  it.  When  you  grow 
older  try  to  see  all  its  beauties  and  wonders.  Try  to  know  all 
about  its  marvelous  growth,  its  beautiful  history,  and  all  its  gifts 
to  the  great  world  beyond. 

And  then,  little  children,  when  you  know  how  grand  and 
great  it  is,  resolve  to  grow  up  such  noble  men  and  women  that 
all  the  world  will  say  of  you  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  beautiful 
sun-land  that  is  your  home. 


♦From  MS.  of  "Glimpses  of  Sunlaud,"  by  Margaret  Graham  Hood. 
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The  Ten  Little  Indians. 


Arranged  for  use  by  the  Training  Department  of  San  Jose  Normal  School. 

■'  I  will  tell  you  an  Indian  story,"  will  rouse  the  interest  of  the 
dullest  pupil.  "  Let  us  play  Indian,"  will  turn  the  home  topsy-turvy 
or  transform  any  primary  school  ground  into  the  wildest  scene  of 
activity.  The  value  of  dramatization  is  being  realized  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Entertainments  hased  on  the  play  instinct,  and  those 
resulting  from  daily  school  work  are  perhaps  the  most  truly  educative. 

The  following  entertainment,  under  the  direction  of  student  teach- 
ers, was  given  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  Training  Department  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  the  object  being  to  arouse  his- 
torical interest. 

Curtains  and  Btage  effects  are  not  necessary.  The  school  room  may 
be  decorated  with  Indian  relics.  Class  collections  of  Indian  pictures 
and  specimens  of  children's  daily  work  in  clay,  sand,  weaving,  draw- 
ing, story  writing,  etc.,  may  be  on  exhibition. 

The  "Ten  Little  Indians"  in  costume  march  to  the  sound  of  the 
piano  or  other  music,  from  a  side  room  to  the  rear  of  the  platform, 
where  they  arrange  themselves  in  a  line.  Each  then  steps  forward, 
makes  his  speech,  and  returns  to  place.  When  they  have  finished,  all 
march  out  to  the  sound  of  music. 

Costume  of  Massasoit:  Blouse,  kilt,  and  leggins  made  of  yellow 
felt  decorated  with  beads;  belt  and  moccasins  made  of  buckskin;  wig 
made  of  long,  coarse,  black  hair  parted  in  the  middle;  cap  of  turkey 
feathers;  burnt  umber,  used  to  give  the  dark,  swarthy  complexion 
needed. 

Costume  of  Natches  Winnemucca:  Red  hunting  suit  open  at  neck; 
beaded  belt;  beaded  powder  pouch;  red  and  yellow  blanket;  an  old 
gun;  chains  and  bracelet;  braided  wig,  decorated  with  shells  and  feath- 
ers; red  and  brown  "grease  paint"  used  for  greasing  the  face. 

Costume  of  Powhatan:  Moccasins  and  tan  stocsings;  red  apron 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  knees;  colored  blanket  draped  over  the 
body  leaving  the  red  apron  showing  in  front;  head  dress,  red  band  and 
feathers;  face  darkened  with  burnt  umber. 

Costume  of  Sitting  Bull:  Tan  cloth  jacket  trimmed  with  beads 
and  feathers,  extending  to  knees;  tan  leggins  fringed  with  brown;  very 
large  and  conspicuous  head  dress  with  row  of  feathers  extending  almost 
to  the  middle  of  back;  war  paint;  tomahawk. 

Costume  of  Pontiac:  Red  shirt  open  at  the  neck;  buff  leggins 
fringed  with  red;  red  and  black  blanket:  braided  wig,  war  bonnet 
made  of  feathers;  pipe  of  peace;  many  strings  of  beads;  brown  umber 
for  face. 

Costume  of  Blackhawk:  Brown  felt  hunting  suit;  buckskin  belt 
and  moccasins;  red  and  black  blanket;  large  head  dress  of  turkey 
feathers;  wampum;  bow  and  arrows. 

Costume  ol  Tecumseh:  Tan  felt  fuit,  trimmed  in  feathers;  buck- 
skin moccasins;  large  brown  blanket  draped  at  side;  head  dress  of  tur- 
key feathers;  quiver  filled  with  arrows;  wampum;  umber  for  face. 

Co9tume  of  King  Philip:  Brown  tight-fitting  suit;  red  blanket; 
moccasins;  wig,  parted  in  middle;  gun;  hatchet;  war  paint. 

Costume  of  Carlos  Montezuma:  Street  suit;  long  overcoat;  broad 
hat;  gloves;  wig  of  short  hair  parted  on  the  side;  physician's  medicine 
case. 

Costume  of  Hiawatha:  Brown  sweater;  tan  skirt  fringed  with 
brown;  beaded  belt;  tan  leggins;  wig,  long  loose  hair;  head  dre9s, 
band  with  feathers  in  front;  strings  of  wampum  around  the  neck;  bow 
and  quiver  of  arrows. 

Massasoit. 

"Welcome  Englishmen!  Welcome  Englishmen!"  I  was  the  first 
Indian  chief  to  send  this  message  to  the  pale  faces  who  called  them- 
selves the  Plymouth  Colony.  My  name  is  Massasoit.  The  great  King 
Philip  wai  once  my  little  papoose. 

My  tribe,  tbe  Wampanoags,  call  me  "The  Great  Commander  of 
the  Country."  I  Use  the  pale  faces.  I  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
them  when  they  first  came  to  America.  I  was  always  their  friend. 
When  1  went  to  the  "happy  hunting  ground"  they  named  the  great 
spring  in  Rhode  Island  "Massasoit."     Pale  faces,  I  thank  you. 

El  Viea  Johnson. 
Natches  Winnemucca. 

I  am  the  good  chief  Natches  Winnemucca.  My  people  are  the 
Piutes,  and  we  live  in  Nevada. 

Once,  long  a<?o,  the  Bannocks  and  some  other  fierce  Indians  made 
war  against  the  white  people.  I  would  not  join  them,  so  they  took  me 
and  my  sons  captive.     The  brave  Sarah  Winnemucca  rescued  us. 

After   the   war  was  over,  Sarah  wrote  a  book  telling  about  it.     If 


you   read  her  book,  you   will  learn  more  about 
Natches  and  his' people. 

I  am  an  old  chief  now;  I  can  no  longer  hunt 
and  dance.  I  sit  by  the  fire  and  watch  the  young 
braves  dance,  and  I  listen  to  their  songs. 

Alma  Plumb. 
Powhatan. 

Greetings,  pale  faces!  Greetings,  chiefs!  I 
come  from  the  forests  of  Virginia,  and  my  name 
is  Powha.an.  I  am  ruler  over  a  mighty  tribe. 
All  obey  my  word. 

Once  all  the  land,  far  and  near,  was  our  hunt- 
ing ground,  and  no  other  tribe  dared  cross  our 
pa!h.  Then  we  lived  happily;  but  the  white  man  came,  an.  since 
then  we  have  had  no  peace.  The  guns  of  the  white  man  shoot  far, 
but  the  Indian  knows  how  to  lie  in  wait  in  a  dark  thicket  and  surprise 
the  enemy.  He  can  also  surprise  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest. 
He  often  creeps  near  the  timid  'deer,  but  so  quietly  that  it  does  not 
suspect  his  presence  until  too  late  he  bears  the  whirr  of  the  fatal  arrow. 
You  have  all  heard  of  my  daughter  Pocahontas.  She  is  a  brave 
girl  and  a  worthy  daughter  of  a  chief. 

Once  Captain  John  Smith  was  my  prisoner,  and  I  meant  to  kill 
him.  Pocahontas  was  his  friend,  and  begged  me  to  spare  his  life,  so  I 
eet  him  free.  The  pale  faces  told  Pocahontas  to  come  to  their  homes 
to  visit  them.  She  went  often.  When  she  grew  oljer  she  married  an 
Englishman  named  John  Rolf.  She  went  to  England  where  King 
James  and   all  his  court  admitted  and  praised  her.     They  called  her 


Edith  Edwards. 


of   the    white   men!     My   name   is    Sitting 


"  Lady  Rebecca. 

Sitting  Bull. 

Behold  the  dreaded  foe 
Bull.     I  lived  in  the  present  century  and   was    chief   of  the   powerful 
Sioux  tribe  that  lived  in  North  Dakota. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  some  of  you  were  little  boys  and  girls 
going  to  school,  there  lived  an  old  chief  who  preached  a  queer  doc- 
trine. He  taught  that  there  would  be  a  great  upheaval  of  nature;  every 
pale  face  would  be  suddenly  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
blood  of  eighty  millions  would  pay  for  the  wrong9  done  the  red  men. 

I  believed  this  same  doctrine  and  preached  it  to  my  tribes.  They 
became  so  much  excited  over  this  belief  that  many  of  them  were  about 
to  cause  great  trouble  and  bloodshed.  The  United  States  sent  General 
Miles  and  several  hundred  soldiers  up  there  to  stop  these  troubles.  One 
day  they  captured  me  and  were  going  to  take  me  away  a  prisoner.  My 
comrads  fought  hard  to  get  me  back,  and  during  this  terrible  battle  I 
and  my  son  and  a  number  of  my  comrades  were  shot  and  killed. 

E.  E.  Hough. 
Pontiac 

I  am  bold  Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas.  In  1746  I  and  my  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  defended  the  French  at  Detroit  against  an  attack  by 
some  northern  tribes. 

When  I  found  that  the  French  had  been  driven  from  Canada  I 
agreed  to  the  surrender  of  Detroit  and  persuaded  several  hundred 
Indians  to  give  up  their  design  of  cutting  off  the  English. 

I  felt  all  the  time  that  the  English  hated  me  and  my  people,  so  I 
planned  to  exterminate  them  and  take  Detroit;  but  my  plans  were  dis- 
closed and  the  garrison  was  prepared  when  I  arrived. 

Later  I  surrounded  Detroit,  but  failed  to  take  it.  The  English 
then  planned  an  attack,  but  the  Canadians  told  me  about  it,  and  when 
the  English  had  advanced  near  enough,  my  men  opened  fire  upon 
them.     This  fight  was  known  as  the  battle  of  Bloody  Bridge. 

Altho  I  failed  in  my  main  plot  of  cutting  off  the  whites,  yet  I 
captured  eight  garrisons  and  desolated  some  of  the  most  fertile  valleys 
on  the  frontier.  The  English  finally  succeeded  in  quieting  most  of  the 
tribes,  so  a  meeting  was  held  and  several  of  us  Indian  chiefs  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  white  men. 

Louise  Grozelier. 
Blackhawk. 

Do  you  see  this  old  man  before  you?  I  am  Blackhawk,  chief  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Indian  tribes  of  Illinois. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Columbus  came  to  America,  we  owned  all 
this  great  country.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  did  not  live  so  far  west,  but 
now  white  people  own  the  home  of  my  fathers. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  smoke  of  our  wigwams  and  the  fires  of  our 
councils  rose  in  every  valley  from  Hudson's  bay  to  farthest  Florida, 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
whistle  of  our  arrows  and  of  the  deadly  tomahawks  startled  the  wild  an- 
imals in  the  forests.  But  now  we  have  few  forests.  When  the  white 
men  come  they  cut  down  the  trees.  At  their  approach  the  deer  leaves 
the  forest  and  tbe  opossum  and  beaver  flee.  When  the  forests  are  cut 
down  our  springs  dry  up. 

The  whites  with  their  hordes  of  men  drove  us  from  our  homes. 
Blackhawk  tried  to  save  his  nation  but  I  and  my  warriors  were  taken 
prisoners.  We  were  taken  to  Washington.  I  talked  with  President 
Jackson.  I  liked  him.  We  were  taken  to  Portress  Monroe,  Virginia, 
and  to  other  great  cities.  The  whites  gave  us  good  counsel.  We"gave 
all  up  to  the  white  men. 

I  fought  for  my  village,  but  it  is  yours  now.  I  was  once  a  great 
warrior;  a  few  snows  ago  I  was  fighting  against  the  whites.  Perhaps 
I  was  wrong, — but  that  is  past.     I  am  done. 

Lena  Kelley. 
Tecumseh. 

Behold  Tecumseh,  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Indiana.  My  brother 
was  a  prophet.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  your  grandfathers 
were  little  boys,  my  brother  and  I  tried  to  gather  ali  the  tribes  of  the 
west  into  one  large  army  to  drive  the  white  people  out  of  our  land. 

But   one   day,    while  I   was  away,    one  of    your    great    generals 
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marched  his  army  into  mv  brother's  city  and  defeated  all  the  Indiana. 
A  few  years  later  when  war  broke  out  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, I  and  my  men  helped  the  English.  We  went  up  north  into  Can- 
ada and  joined  their  army.  I  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and  com- 
manded large  numbers  of  soldiers;  but  one  day  in  the  terrible  battle  of 
the  Thames  I  was  shot  and  killed. 

P.  T.  Bailey. 
King  Philip. 

Before  you  stands  the  great  King  Philip.  I  am  not  a  friend  to  the 
whites  as  my  father,  Massasoit,  was.  My  name  was  given  to  me  by  the 
white  men,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

We  sold  all  our  lands  to  the  white  men  for  these  blankets,  hatch- 
ets and  guns;  but  now  we  want  more.  They  have  made  corn  fields  of 
our  hunting  grounds.  What  are  we  to  live  on?  We  have  no  place  to 
hunt  deer. 

My  home  was  on  yonder  Mt.  Hope.  Prom  my  wigwam  I  could 
overlook  all  the  country  and  rule  my  tribe.  Now  I  have  been  driven 
from  there,  my  cattle  have  been  taken  and  my  corn  burned.  I  must 
have  revenge;  we  shall  go  to  war  with  these  pale  faces.  Philip  is  a  big 
Indian.     He  can  regain  his  lost  hunting  ground. 

Alas,  for  King  Philip!  Other  Indians  joined  the  pale  faces  and  his 
brave  tribes  were  crushed. 

Elena  Beoderick. 
Carlos  Montezuma. 

I  am  an  Apache  Indian,  and  my  name  is  Carlos  Montezuma.  When 
I  was  four  years  old  the  Pima  Indians  sold  me  to  a  white  man  for  thirty 
dollars. 

For  many  years  my  home  was  in  Chicago.  I  clerked  in  a  drug 
store  in  that  city  for  several  years.  I  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  obtained  a  medical  diploma. 

I  have  acted  as  physician  on  several  of  the  agencies;  was  head 
physician  at  Carlyle,  and  am  now  in  business  for  myself  in  Chicago. 

Edna  Hyde. 
Hiawatha. 

I  am  Hiawatha.     Longfellow  has  written   a   beautiful   poem  about 
me.     My  grandmother  was  old  Nokomis.     She  rocked  me  to  sleep  in  a 
linden  cradle,  and  this  is  the  song  she  sang  to  me: 
"E-wa-yea!  my  little  ow-let, 
Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam, 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 
E-wa-i  ea!  my  little  ow-let." 
(The  music  of  this  song  can  be  found  in  the  collection  by  Elizabeth 
U.  Emerson  and  Kate  L.  Brown,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  Company.) 


Talks  About  Words. 

No.  I. 

Note. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  the  minds  of  ch  Irlren  in  the  study  of  words.  Most  children  use 
words  with  little  thought  of  their  meaning,  and  no  knowledge  of  how 
the  word  came  to  be  used  to  exp  ess  the  idea  that  it  now  expresses. 
The  result  is,  and  the  result  is  not  confined  to  children,  by  any  means, 
that  words  are  often  either  entirely  misapplied,  or  used  in  so  loose  a  man- 
ner as  but  vaguely  to  convey  the  meaning  intended.  Onewhokn  ws  the 
exact  meaning  of  each  word  he  uses  is  apt  to  use  the  right  word  in  the 
right  place,  a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  believes 
that  it  is  possible  to  create,  in  these  grades,  a  lively  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  word -study. 

The  sKillful  teacher  will  see  that  for  every  illustration  given  here, 
a  half-a-score  should  be  given  when  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 

How  our  Language  is  Formed. 

The  English  language  is  a  composite  language,  made  up  of  words 
from  many  other  languages.  Its  base  is,  perhaps,  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
and  upon  this  has  been  engrafted  a  vast  number  of  words  and  some  of 
the  laws  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Many  words  came  from  the 
Latin  thru  the  French,  and  in  a  kind  of  piratical  way  the  English 
tongue  has  siezed  and  pressed  into  service  words  from  many  other  lan- 
guages. 

By  looking  up  words  in  any  unabridged  dictionary  one  can^usually 
find  from  what  language  any  word  comes,  and  sometimes  can  trace  its 
derivation  and  history.  You  will  first  need  to  know  the  abbreviations 
used,  as  A.  S.— Anglo-Saxon,  L. — Latin,  etc.,  etc. 

You  possibly  have  noticed  that  when  foreigners  come  to  this 
country  they  usually  wear  the  clothing  and  for  a  time  observe  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  native  land.  If,  however,  they  remain 
long  they  gradually  become  naturalized,  unless  they  are  Chinese, 
changing  their  attire  and  bearing,  to  conform  to  the  customs  here. 

As  people  change,  coming  to  a  new  country,  words  usually  change 
when  they  become  a  part  of  another  language  You  will  find  the  study 
of  these  changes  very  interesting. 

How  Words  Are  Built  up. 

You  have  doubtless  observed  that  from  one  little  word  to  begin 
with,  many  words  are  formed.  From  the  word  "press"  we  [make 
express,  compress,  repress,  impress,  and  a  great  number;  more,  extend- 
ing the  list  even  to  incompressibility.  "3®"''! 

Of  all  these  words  press  is  called  the>oot,  .the  root-word. being.the 


primitive  word  from  which  the  others  are  derived.  We  must,  there- 
fore, to  study  words  well,  find  the  root,  and  its  exact  meaning.  To 
this  root  additions  are  made,  sometimes  placed  before  the  root  and 
called  prefixes  (fixed  before),  and  sometimes  placed  after  the  root,  called 
suffixes.  These  all  add  something  to  the  meaning,  forming  a  derivative 
word. 

We  need,  then,  to  learn  the  meaning  of  these  particles,  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  and  then,  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  root,  we  can  tell 
exactly  what  the  word  should  mean.  The  trouble  is  that  for  several 
reasons  that  will  hereafter  be  referred  to,  it  does  not  always  mean  what 
it  ought  to.     But  of  this  matter  later. 

Let  us  take  a  word,  to  illustrate.  The  word  fill,  which  means  to 
make  full,  will  answer  the  purpose.  From  this  we  make  filled,  the  ed 
meaning  did.  So  filled  means  did  fill.  Also  refill — filled  again — the 
re  meaning  again.     Filling,  continuing  to  fill,  ing  meaning  continuing  to. 

The  word  fulfill  is  made  by  using  two  forms  of  the  root  word. 
It  is  a  compound,  and  you  will  notice  that  one  "1"  is  dropped  fromfull. 
There  is  a  spelling  rule  that  "permanent  compounds  of  aKand  full  drop 
one  1." 

Prom  an  unabridged  dictionary  you  can  find  the  roots,  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  language  from  which  they  come.  There  you  will  find, 
also,  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  with  their  meanings. 

It  is  not  best,  however,  to  try  to  learn  these  from  the  dictionary 
nor  from  lists  that  are  sometimes  prepared.  You  will  learn  them  best 
and  most  easily  from  using  them,  applying  them  to  other  words  of 
which  you  know  the  meaning,  and  noting  their  effect  upon  the  word. 
In  this  way  you  will  come  to  know  a  great  many  root-words,  to  be 
used  hereafter.  Let  us  study  a  few  words,  that  you  may  see  how  it  is 
done.  Taking  the  prefix  re  and  writing  say  a  half-dozen  wordsin  which 
it  is  used,  trace  their  meaning,  and  its  meaning. 

Return — to  turn  back, — rebuild — to  build  again, — repel — to  drive 
back, — retake — to  take  again, — retract — to  draw  back, — retouch — to 
touch  again 

From  these  you  see  that  the  prefix  has  at  least  two  meanings,  again 
and  back.  A  little  study  will  show  you  that  these  are  not  very  differ- 
ent. To  turn  back  means  to  go  over  the  road  again;  to  drive  a  thing 
back  means  that  it  goes  over  the  way  again. 

Look  out  the  roots  of  repel  and  retract — and  see  what  they  mean. 
These  roots  help  to  make  a  large  number  of  words,  and  having  learned 
them  you  will  the  better  understand  all  these  words. 

In  like  manner  write-out  ten  or  a  dozen  words  with  re,  and  note 
what  they  mean.  If  you  learn  one  root-word  every  day,  tracing  it  into 
a  number  of  new  words,  you  will  soon  come  to  know  words  far  better 
than  you  do  now.         

Elementary  Schools. 

Professor  Cubberly,  of  .Stanford  University,  says:  "  The  elementary 
school  demands  the  most  attention.  In  foreign  countries  thtB  is  already 
done.  The  mass  of  people  get  the  greater  part  of  their  education  in  ele- 
mentary school.  The  elementary  school  has  regenerated  the  South  and 
formed  a  new  South,  and  it  is  that  which  has  given  us  the  victory  over 
Spain.  History  and  literature  should  also  be  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  There  must  be  changes  in  education  to  meet  the  changes 
that  time  has  effected.  In  Lincoln's  time  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
constituted  the  difference  between  the  educated  and  uneducated.  The 
elementary  school  must  be  shaped  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 
The  child  must  be  given  more  practical  work.  Manual  training  sustains 
interest  longer  that  any  other.  Physical  training  directed  by  an  expert  will 
be  another  study  of  the  future.  The  large  per  cent  of  physical  defects  of 
children  shows  need  of  this  training.  Developing  self-reliance  and  ability 
to  meet  the  needs  of  life  is  what  the  children  should  be  fitted  for.  The 
rich  content  group  of  ihe  future  school  will  be  manual  training,  drawing, 
music,  nature  studies,  literature,  and  hiBtory.  'As  for  arithmetic,' he 
said,  '  it  is  believed  that  much  time  has  been  wasted  on  it.  If  taken  up 
at  the  proper  period  the  child  can  learn  in  three  months  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. ' "  


How  Is  This? 


The  onerous  duties  of  office  of  the  average  county  superintendent  of 
schools  are  paBt  finding  out.  For  example,  here  is  a  sample  of  the  vex- 
ious  troubles  referred  to  County  Superintendent  B.  F.  Howard  tor 
adjudication.     Recently  be  found  this  brief  epistle  in  his  daily  mail : 

"Dear  Sir:  My  boy  Johnnie  came  home  to-day  with  his  head  broke 
open  by  a  bigger  boy.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  it.  My  boy  comes  to 
school  to  learn  brains  and  not  to  have  them  knocked  out." 

Teachers'  agencies  have  had  the  most  exasperating  prejudices  to  over- 
come, and  haveOTercome  them  entirely-except  in  the  case  of  a  few  old 
school  men"  who  accept  no  new  departure.— From  Editorial  of  A.  A.  Win- 
ship,  Journal  of  Education. 
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Outline  for  the  Study  of  English. 


Subject:  Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth's  theory  was  that  poetry  should  be  simple,  and 
this  was  carried  to  such  an,  extreme  that  we  almost  agree  with 
Byron's  sarcastic  criticisms  in  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers": 

"  Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 

That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 

As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May, 

Who  warns  his  friend  'to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 

And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double'; 

Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 

That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose: 

Convincing  all  by  demonstrations  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane, 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 

Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  'of  an  idiot  boy'; 

A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way 

And,  like  bis  bard,  confounded  night  with  day; 

So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 

And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 

That  all  who  view  the  '  idiot  in  big  glory  ' 

Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story." 

Notwithstanding  his  crudities,  and  touches  of  realism,  he  is 
a  blessed  teacher  to  all  who  study  him. 

One  who  prefers  the  "plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  of 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy,  to  the  irregular  life  and  pas- 
sionate outbursts  ot  Byron,  will  find  many"  real  gems  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Wordsworth's  poems. 

Some  of  the  simpler  poems  are  so  realistic  as  to  almost  reach 
the  grotesque,  yet  one  can  only  say  "  He  is  true  to  his  theory." 
They  are  always  safe  and  eminently  fitted  for  childhood. 

We  Are  Seven,  The  Mother's  Return,  Goody  Blake,  Address 
to  a  Child,  Simon  Lee,  Alice  Fell,  The  Idiot  Boy,  The  Pet 
Lamb,  and  many  others  are  simple  enough  to  be  read  to  quite 
young  children. 

For  older  children  the  number  increases:  Hart  Leap  Well, 
The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  The  Kitten  and  Falling  Leaves,  Ode 
to  Duty,  Ode  to  Immortality,  Sonnets  to  the  River  Duddon,  Son- 
nets to  Sleep,  The  Brothers,  Resolution  and  Independence, 
Michael. 

Michael  contains  one  of  the  most  touching  pen-pictures  of 
father  love  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  the  strong  industrious 
man  becomes  a  friend  to  us,  and  as  real  as  though  we  had  seen 
him  and  some  one  had  said  to  us  "This  is  Michael."  As  we 
read  the  poem,  we  know  how  Michael  gazed  at  the  hills  with  his 
intense  and  careful  gaze,  and,  too,  how  he  would  let  his  eyes  rest 
on  the  "healthy  lad"  who 

"  Carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old." 

The  words  which  the  old  man  speaks  to  his  son,  when  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  send  him  into  the  great  world  to  better  their 
fortune,  come  from  a.  father's  heart,  and  the  homely  life  of  father 


and  son  is  deified  by  the  strong  manly  love  existing  between 

them,  for 

"  By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified." 

With  such  inheritance  of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  with 
frugal  life  and  industrious  habits,  we  expect  the  trip  to  wealthy 
distant  relatives  will  develop  Luke  into  a  grand  character  and  a 
successful  man;  that  he  will  return  with  "Klondike"  riches  and 
his  parents  will  end  their  days  surrounded  by  luxury  and  with 
Luke's  loving  care.     At  first 

"  The  boy 
Wrote  loving  letters  full  of  wondrous  news," 

then  he  slackened  in  his  duty,  gave  himself  up  to  evil  courses, 
and  hid  beyond  the  seas.     The   poor  old  father  did  not  cease  to 
labor  and  live  his  strong,  earnest,  simple  life,  for^ 
"  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurab'e,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart." 

This  tale,  [Wordsworth  says  of  it: 
"Although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  rude  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts,"] 

may  be  expanded,  and  the  source  of  original  work  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Luke's  character  to 
mature  for  good  might  be  the  theme  of  a  paper.  A  subject  for 
debate  might  grow  out  of  Luke's  wrecked  life,  as — Resolved, 
That  environment  has  more  to  do  with  one's  character  than  her- 
edity or  training. 

The  hypercritical  spirit  of  the  old  "Priest  of  Ennerdale"  is 
well  brought  out  in  his  remarks  to  his  wife  Jane,  what  he  thinks 
concerning  Leonard  walking  in  the  church  yard  searching  for  his 
brother's  grave  is  far  from  the  truth,  as  such  criticism  is  apt  to  be, 
and  is  one  of  the  strong  lessons  of  the  poem. 

The  mariner,  who 

"  Was  half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas," 
passing  thru  the  Calenture,  perils  manifold,  and  with  acquired 
wealth,  returning  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his 
brother  among  their  native  hills,  is  well  portrayed  in  very  simple 
language.  A  mariner  would  be  apt  to  set  about  finding  his 
brother  in  some  such  way  as  Leonard  did,  and  would  be  apt  to 
go  away  without  making  himself  known,  and  his  return  to  the 
sea  is  also  consistent.  When  Leonard  betrays  emotion  at  the  re 
cital  of  the  story  of  his  brother's  death,  the  priest  repents  his 
hasty  judgment  of  Leonard's  character  and  shows  more  human 
nature  in  being  ready  to  change  his  mind  as  he  was  to  censure. 

The  story  of  Walter's  life  which  the  priest  tells  to  Leonard, 
opens  up  many  questions.  Was  he  too  weak  to  cope  with  life? 
Was  he  weak  because  Leonard  always  took  the  initiative?  If  so, 
was  it  right  for  Leonard  to  leave  him  aloue  in  the  world?  How 
far  am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 

These  are  casual  and  desultory  thoughts  on  a  great  poet,  but 
if  they  serve  to  bring  to  our  California  children  some  of  the  gems 
of  Wordsworth,  that  is  all  they  aim  to  do. 

DION. 

Dion  is  one  of  a  group  of  poems  on  classical  subjects  fritter* 
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by  Wordsworth  in  the  year    1814,    when  he   was   preparing   his 
elder  son  for  the  University. 

The  emendations  are  especially  interesting,  as  they  reveal 
the  devotion  of  Wordsworth  to  his  art.  The  description  of  the 
swan,  which  he  omitted  from  the  beginning  of  Dion,  was  written 
thirty  years  after  he  had  observed  a  pair  of  swan  on  the  lake  of 
Estwaite,  and  was  thought  by  many  of  his  friends  too  beautiful 
to  be  wasted  in  the  notes,  but  he  would  not  restore  it  to  the  poem 
because  he  thought  it  detained  the  reader  too  long  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  detracted  from  the  illusion  to  the  genius  of  Plato. 

Charles  Lamb  was  charmed  with  Dion  and  wrote  to  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  in  1820  as  follows:  "  The  story  of  Dion  is  divine — 
the  genius  of  Plato  falling  on  him  like  moonlight,  the  finest  thing 
ever  expressed." 

Princely  Dion's  character  is  sung  in  the  first  stanza,  with 
"the  genius  of  Plato  falling  on  him  like  moonlight,"  and  Plato's 
warning,  "Arrogance  is  the  house-mate  of  solitude,"  worked  into 
the  last  six  lines. 

The  second  stanza  is  a  description  of  the  warriors  who  march 
to  Syracuse  led  by  Dion,  all  crowned  with  flowers,  and  as  they 
march  into  the  city  they  are  greeted  with  wine,  and  fruits,  and 
flowers,  for  they  bring  liberty  and  democracy  to  the  city  after  an 
exile  of  forty-seven  years. 

Third  stanza  describes  Dion's  desire  to  give  to  Syracuse  a 
constitution  ' '  Framed  in  the  schools  where  wisdom  dwelt 
retired."  In  order  to  accomplish  his  desire  he  feels  that  the  death 
of  Heracleides  is  a  necessity,  and  he  allows  him  to  be  slain. 
This  causes  him  to  fall  into  deep  despair,  and  when  the  Fury  ap- 
pears to  him  it  fills  him  with  fear. 

Fourth  stanza  describes  the  Fury  sweeping  silently  and  Dion 
demanding  its  departure,  closing  with  the  line 

"And  in  their  anguish  bear  what  other  minds  have  borne," 
suggesting  a  horror  which  he  could  share  with  no  one. 

Fifth  stanza  is  a  continuation  of  this  idea. 

Sixth  stanza  refers  to  Callippus,  a  friend  of  Dion's,  who  is 
plotting  his  ruin,  and  when  his  plot  is  successtul,  "the  marble 
city  wept,"  for  one  who  was 

*'  Of  spirit  too  capacious  to  require 
That  Destiny  her  course  should  change;  too  just 
To  his  own  native  greatness  to  desire 
That  wretched  boon,  days  lengthened  by  mistrust." 

Was  to  bring  the  personality  of  Dion  into  more  prominence  than 
Plutarch  had  given  it.  He  makes  the  study  one  of  Dion's  intense 
inward  struggle  and  the  failure  of  an  ideal.  Dion  wished  to  reach 
a  height  of  greatness  seldom  attained,  that  of  giving  to  his  city 
laws  great  and  wise  ;  a  man  stood  in  the  way  of  his  accomplish- 
ing this  grand  end,  and  he  allowed  him  to  be  slain.  From  this 
time  on  the  catastrophe  is  certain,  for  had  not  Callippus  taken  his 
life,  remorse  must  have  eaten  his  heart  which  would  have  been 
worse  than  death,  as  Wordsworth  seems  to  infer  in  the  lines: 
"So  were  the  hopeless  troubles  that  involved 
The  soul  of  Dion,  instantly  dissolved." 

(a)  VERSE.  Stanza  one  has  three  iambic  tetrameter-rhymed 
couplets,  followed  by  eleven  lines,  of  which  the  first,  sixth,  and 
eleventh  rhyme.  The  first  and  sixth  enclose  four  lines  of  alter- 
nate rhymes.  The  sixth  and  eleventh  enclose  two  rhymed  coup-, 
lets.  The  fourth  line  has  an  extra  foot  which  can  be  slurred  over 
in  reading  so  as  not  to  mar  the  smoothness. 

(6)  Diction.  Inbred  dignity  austere  ;  white  far-beaming 
corslet ;  uncouth  sound  ;  and  days  lengthened  by  mistrust,  show 
skilful  choice  of  words,  and  the  entire  poem  seems  to  have  less 
of  Wordsworth's  simplicity,  and  to  show  more  attempt  at 
scholarty  work. 

Lines  distinguished  for  weight  of  meaning: 

"Pure  transport  undisturbed  by  doubt  or  fear 
As  if  a  very  Diety  he  were." 


"  As  through  the  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart, 
The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair  can  go " 

Dines  for  musical  quality: 

"  Or  when  aloft  on  Menalus  he  stops 
His  flight,  mid  eddying  pine-tree  tops." 

"  And  sylvan  places  heard  a  pensive  sigh." 
Dines  for  imaginative  quality. 

"  While  the  lunar  beams 
Of  Plato's  genius,  from  its  lofty  sphere, 
Pell  'round  him  in  the  grove  of  Academe." 
"  Hath  stained  the  robes  of  civil  power  with  blood.' 
"  Shuddered  the  walls — The  marble  city  wept." 

"Haec  Fabula  docet." 

11  Him  only  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  attends, 
Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends, 
Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his  ends." 


Bits  of  Philosophy  on  Eating. 

BY  DE.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

Man  is  what  he  eats  and  digests  completely— he  is  what  he  eats  and 
does  with  it. 

Fish  is  mentioned  as  a  good  food  for  slow  pupils.     1  have  wanted  to 
put  some  students  on  a  diet  of  whale. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  energy  goes  to  digestion— getting  food. 

Eat  or  be  eaten  is  the  law  of  animal  life. 

Teeth  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  an  animal. 

Nearly  everything  is  a  food  for  something. 

Conceptions  of  demonology  are  all  of  great  eaters. 

Animals  love  their  feeders. 

Search  for  food  has  been  the  guide  of  evolution. 

The  hearth  is  the  center  of  all  domestic  affection. 

What  we  call  hunger   is  the  reverberation  of  the  demands  of  all  the 
thousands  of  millions  of  cells  in  the  body. 

Gastronomic  sense  is  developed  as  people  grow  old. 

Appetite  becomes  a  physical  conscience. 

Every  form  of  death  is  starvation. 

The  muscles  are  very  important  as  digestive  organs. 

Pleasure  favors  nutrition. 

Wherever  there  is  pleasure  there  is  more  man,  more  woman. 

Disease  is  dis-ease.     Just  that. 

Where  there  is  melancholia  there  is  toss  of  appetite. 

The  mind  should  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  that  it  can  make. 

We  need  plain  food  and  food  properly  cooked  to  prevent  intemper- 
ance- 
Fasting,  occasionally,  is  a  good  thing. 

Over-feeding  causes  degeneration. 

Over-fatigue  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  intemperance. 

Mothers  should  be   defenders   of    health,  as   the   medieval    heroes 
wanted  to  be  defenders  of  the  faith. 


Tho  it  is  more  than  forty  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Teachers'  Agency,  this  -method  of  supplying  schools  and  colleges  with 
teachers  did  not  begin  to  be  in  any  sense  general  till  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  growth  of  the  business  in  these  years  is  indicated  by  the 
following  facts:  First,  in  place  of  a  dozen  agencies  previously  existing, 
more  than  a  hundred  have  come  into  being;  second,  where  a  score  of 
years  ago  very  few  leading  institutions  in  the  country  employed  agencies, 
many  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  regularly  use  this  means  of  supply. 

There  is,  of  course,  wide  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  educational 
institutions  use  the  Teachers'  Agency  in  different  localities,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  having  employed  not  less  than  six  thousand  teachers 
each,  while  some  of  the  states  in  the  West  and  South  have  not  secured  as 
many  hundred  by  this  means>;  but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  in  every  part 
of  the  country  the  agency  is  in  favor  with  the  better  class  of  schools,  both 
public  and  private. 

The  statistics  of  the  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  show  that  they  have 
placed  teachers  not  only  in  all  the  Btates,  but  several  hundred  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  states — in  Canada,  England,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Ger- 
many, West  India,  Mexico,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Chili.  It  may  be  fairly 
added  as  indicating  the  increasing  scope  of  the  Agency,  that  they  have  had 
scores  of  applications  for  teachers  from  beyond  the  limits  of  America  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  meet,  including  calls  from  Japan,  China,  India, 
Turkey,  Liberia,  and  Cape  Colony. 

They  have  not  always  met,  and  cannot  always  meet,  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  time,  space,  equipment,  and  adaptation  in  fitting  the  right 
teachers  to  the  right  places,  but  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  in  this 
direction  and  they  believe  their  management  to  be  Buch  as  will  meet 
reasonable  expectations. 
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Rearing  Insects  in  the  School 
room. 


BY  VEENON    L.   KELLOGG. 

•  OR  the  study  of  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  mosquito, 
as  described  in  one  of  the  first  of  these  nature  study  lessons, 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  young  mos- 
quitoes alive  under  conditions  approximating  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  mosquito  life.  Many  other  insects  lend  themselves  to 
similar  more  or  less  nearly  complete  observation  of  their  habits  and 
transformations  under  those  favorable  conditions  for  seeing 
obtained  when  the  insects  live  and  grow  and  transform  in  the 
schoolroom.  A  building  or  room  in  which  insects  are  reared  and 
kept  alive  under  conditions  approximating  natural  out-of-doors 
conditions  is  called  an  insectary,  and  may  be  an  extensive  and 
costly  affair  ;  but  any  schoolroom  can  with  little  trouble  and  less 
expense  be  made  to  serve  as  a  modest  insectary,  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  nature  study  class. 

The  necessary  equipment  comprises  a  few  flower-pots,  a  few 
glass  lamp  chimneys,  or  better,  lantern  chimneys,  a  few  small 
boxes,  and  a  few  glass  fruit  jars. 

The  insects  to  be  reared  are  those  whose  habits  and  life-his- 
tory may  happen  to  be  specially  described  in  the  course  of  these 
nature  study  lessons,  and  in  addition  any  others  which  can  be 
readily  obtained,  kept  successfully  in  confinement,  and  whose 
food  can  be  easily  supplied.  Many  insects  can  be  kept  in  the 
schoolroom  for  part  of  their  life;  and  certain  particular  phases  of 
their  life-history  observed.  Thus  the  cocoons  or  chrysalides  of 
moths  and  butterflies  may  be  collected  and  brought  into  the 
schoolroom  and  kept  until  the  issuance  of  the  imago  (adult 
insect).  Or  caterpillars,  whose  food  plant  is  known  and  is  readily 
obtainable,  may  be  reared,  and  their  moultings,  their  transforma- 
tions into  pupae,  and  finally  the  issuing  of  the  moths  or  butter- 
flies from  the  pupae,  all  may  be  observed. 

"  Breeding  cages"  can  be  made  in 
various  ways.     One   of  the  most  gen- 
erally useful  consists   of    a    flower-pot 
in  which  the  food  plant  of  the  insect  to 
be  bred  is  growing.     The  plant  should 
be  inclosed  by  a  lantern  globe  or  wide 
lamp    chimney    whose   top    is    covered 
over  with   mosquito   netting    (fig.    23). 
If  the  food   plant  cannot  be  grown  in 
the  pot  (if  for  example  it  is  some  shrub 
or  tree)  the  flower-pot  may  be  filled  with 
wet   sand,    or   better,    a    wide-mouthed 
bottle  filled  with  the  wet  sand  and  sunk 
into  the  soil  in  the  flower-pot,  and  leaf- 
scovered  branches  be  stuck  into  the  sand. 
The  food  should  be  renewed  as  often  as 
necessary. 
Professor  Comstock    recommends  a  cage  made   by  fitting  a 
pane  of  glass  into  one   side   of  an   empty  soap-box.     A  board, 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  should   be  fastened  below  the  glass  so 
that  a  layer  of  soil  may  be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cage, 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


and  the  glass  may  be  fitted  so  that  it  may  slide 
and  thus  serve  as  a  door  (fig.  24). 

Many  caterpillars  when  ready  to  pupate 
burrow  into  the  soil,  and  transform  under- 
ground. For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  layer  of  soil  in  the  flower-pot  cage  or 
the  box-cage  if  such  caterpillars  or  other 
larvae  of  similar  habit  are  being  bred.  After 
the  caterpillars  have  gone  into  the  soil  to  pupate,  they  may  be  dug 
for  and  the  pupae  found  and  examined.  The  pupae  should  be 
buried  again,  and  the  issuance  of  the  moth  or  butterfly  (or  other 
insect)  be  awaited. 

Cocoons  may  be  kept  suspended  by  strings  in  wooden  boxes. 
The  interior  of  the  box  should  contain  a  little  soil  which  should 
be  occasionally  wet  so  that  the  cocoons  may  be  kept  in  a  not  too 
dry  atmosphere.  Pupae  which  are  found  underground  must  be 
kept  buried  in  soil  or  moss.  This  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry,  nor  yet  should  it  be  kept  too  moist. 

Insects  which  feed  on 
dried  or  decaying  organic  mat- 
ter may  be  put  together  with  a 
supply  of  their  food  into  a 
glass  fruit  jar,  over  the  top  of 
which  mosquito  netting  is  tied. 
From  some  of  the  cocoons 
or  chrysalides  will  issue,  not 
moths  or  butterflies,  but 
smaller  wasp-like  or  fly-like 
insects.  These  are,  if  four- 
winged,  ichneumon-flies,  or 
if  two-winged,  trueflies,  which 
are  parasites  of  the  moth  or  butterfly  species  whose  puapa 
you  have.  The  adult  ichneumon  fly  or  other  parasitic  fly 
lays  it  eggs  on  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar;  the  young  parasites 
soon  hatch  and  burrow  into  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  cater- 
pillar and  live  in  the  body  feeding  on  the  body  tissues.  The 
caterpillar  usually  has  strength  left  to  transform  into  the  pupa, 
but  the  continued  attacks  of  the  internal  parasites  kill  the  pupa, 
and  from  it  issue  finally  the  full-grown  ichneumon  flies. 

Directions  for  the  special  care  and  treatment  necessary  for 
rearing  those  insects  whose  life-history  is  described  in  this  series 
of  nature  study  lessons  is  given  in  the  case  of  each  insect 
studied.  Thus,  with  these  few  general  directions  for  rear- 
ing insects,  our  consideration  of  the  schoolroom  insectary  might 
be  closed,  if  it  were  not  that  we  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
caring  for  those  insects  which  live  in  water.  For  the  rearing  and 
observation  of  these  water  insects  aquaria  are  necessary.  The 
making  and  care  of  simple  aquaria  for  the  schoolroom  is  discussed, 
therefore,  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

SCHOOLROOM   AQUARIA. 

To  construct  and  maintain  an  aquarium  has  the  sounding  of 
something  difficult  and  large  to  undertake:  to  put  a  layer  of  sand, 
some  water,  and  a  few  water  plants  and  animals  into  a  fruit  jar 
and  let  it,  the  aquarium,  take  care  of  itself,  is  no  such  prodigious 
undertaking.  The  fruit  jar  aquarium  may  be  made  an  object  of 
lively  interest  and  a  great  help  in  nature  study  work. 

Miss  Mary  Farrand  Rogers,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
and  informing  account(*)  of  life  in  an  aquarium,  for  the  series  of 
teachers'  leaflets  prepared  by  the  nature  study  bureau  of  Cornell 
University,  tells  so  well  what  a  schoolroom  aquarium  should  be 
and  how  to  contrive  to   have  it  what  it  should   be,  that  my  first 


•Life  in  an  Aqoaridm,  by  Marv  Farrand  Rogers,  being  No.  11  (April,  1898)  of 
Teachers'  Leaflets  on  Nature  Study,  prepared  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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suggestion  to  you  in  regard  to  schoolroom  aquaria  is  to  get,  if  you 
can,  a  copy  of  this  leaflet. 

Aquaria  are  of  two  kinds,  (i)  running  water  aquaria,  atid 
(2)  quiet  or  stagnant  water  aquaria.  The  quiet  water  aquaria  are 
so  much  the  simpler  to  care  for  and  more  likely  to  be  possible  in 
the  ordinary  schoolroom  that  we  may  put  aside  any  thought 
of  attempting  the  other  sort.  If,  however,  there  is  a  tap  of  spring 
or  brook  water  in  the  schoolroom  a  running  water  aquarium  can  be 
maintained.  The  water  can  be  allowed  to  flow  constantly  from 
the  tap  into  the  aquarium  and  out  of  it  by  means  of  a  "constant 
level  siphon"  (devised  by  Professor  Comstock),  which  differs  from 
an  ordinary  siphon  in  being  bent  up  at  the  outer  end.  The  end 
of  the  siphon  within  the  aquarium  should  be  covered  with  wire 
gauze  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  insects  or  other  aquatic  animals. 
The  quiet  water  aquaria  may  be  permanent  or  temporary. 
The  temporary  ones  may  be  simply  nothing  more  than  a  glass 
tumbler  or  fruit  jar,  in  which  a  few  water  insects,  snails  or  min- 
nows have  been  put,  for  present  observation.  For  the  permanent 
aquaria  something  more  is  necessary.  If  a  large  rectangular 
aquarium  case,  of  glass  and  wood,  or  glass  and  metal,  cannot  be 
bought  or  made  (Miss  Rogers'  leaflet  tells  how  to  make  one),  then 
get  two  or  three  large  "battery-jars,"  cylindrical  jars  of  large 
diameter  and  no  neck,  or  specimen  jars.  Each  of  these  jars  may 
be  transformed  into  an  aquarium.      (See  fig.  25). 

Put  first  a  layer  of 
sand  two  inches  deep 
into  the  aquarium  (the 
large  rectangular  one  or 
the  smaller  cylindrical 
one)  at  the  bottom;  put 
over  this  a  thinner  layer 
of  small  pebbles  with  one 
or  two  larger  ones;  then 
plant  in  the  sand  a  few 
water  plants  (necessary 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
oxygen  in  the  water). 
Now  put  in  the  water 
and  finally  the  water  ani- 
mals especially  desired 
to  study,  with  a  few 
others  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety or  to  serve  as  food. 
Elsewhere  in  this  series  of  nature  study  lessons  I  shall  give 
an  account  of  some  water  insects  which  may  be  kept  in  the  school- 
room aquaria,  so  that  here  only  the  special  care  of  the  aquarium 
as  a  whole  will  be  discussed.  The  following  points  should  be  at- 
tended to: 

There  must  always  be  growing  plants  in  the  permanent  stag- 
nant water  aquarium. 

The  aquarium  must  not  be  tightly  covered  over;  fresh  air 
must  have  access  to  it. 

Do  not  keep  the  aquarium  in  the  direct  sunlight;  it  should 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time  be  in  a  shady  spot. 

The  temperature  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  between  40  and 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Occasional  variations,  if  not  too  extreme, 
will  not  be  dangerous. 

Do  not  put  in  too  many  live  things;  if  the  aquarium  is  over- 
stocked the  death  rate  will  be  high. 

Keep  specially  voracious  carnivorous  insects  in  an  aquarium 
by  themselves  with,  of  course,  a  supply  of  food.  Do  not  keep 
them  in  the  general  aquarium. 

Occasionally  add  a  little  rain  water  or  clear  brook  water  to 
the  aquarium  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation. 

If  you   are  keeping   the   immature  stages  of  insects  which, 


Fig.  25. 


when  adult,  do  not  live  in  the  water,  as  dragon-flies,  may-flies, 
etc. ,  cover  the  aquarium  with  netting  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
adults  and  put  in  a  stick  or  two  projecting  above  the  water  so 
that  the  insects  may  have  something  on  which  to  rest. 

With  attention  to  these  general  directions  for  looking  after 
the  aquarium,  and  by  reference  to  the  special  directions  for  col- 
lecting, caring  for,  and  observing  the  various  water  insects  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapters  on  the  "Mosquito,"  "How  Insects 
Breathe,"  Some  Water  Insects,"  etc.,  the  nature  study  class  may 
it  is  hoped,  find  the  caring  for  an  aquarium  a  matter  not  too  diffi- 
cult, and  in  the  observation  of  the  life  of  the  aquarium  a  source 
of  much  interest.         

School  Children's  Eyes. 


At  or  before  the  time  of  entering  school  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals thereafter,  all  childrens'  eyes  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  a  competent  refractionist  and  the  proper  glasses  prescribed 
whenever  an  optical  defect  is  found  which  can  be  benefited  by 
their  use.  Failure  to  wear  glasses  when  necessary,  will  soon 
cause  weak  sight,  headaches,  nervousness,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  mental 
strain  will  be  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  comprehend  or 
retain  to  the  full  extent,  that  which  they  would,  it  not  thus 
handicapped. 

In  consequence,  the  teacher  is  likely  to  consider  such  pupils 
dull,  whereas,  if  suitable  glasses  were  worn,  they  might  prove  to 
be  the  brightest  of  scholars  and  make  the  teacher's  work  one  of 
pleasure. 

But  few  are  born  with  normal  sight,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
celebrated  authorities  that  we  are  all  born  far-sighted  (hyper- 
metropic), remaining  so  until  about  the  seventh  year,  at  which 
time  some  became  near-sighted  (myopic),  and  that  this  defect  in- 
creases in  childrens'  eyes  year  by  year  after  that  age,  until  as 
high  as  56  per  cent  is  reached  in  some  of  the  more  advanced 
classes. 

This  means  that  we  must  awaken  and  realize  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  condition  which  confronts  us;  it  shows  how  imperfectly 
the  character  of  the  most  delicate,  complex  organ  of  the  body  is 
understood,  and  especially  by  teachers  who  should  have  at  least 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  eye  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  sym- 
toms  of  defective  vision  and  then  to  advise  the  parents  of  this  fact. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  regarding  the  direction  from  which 
light  should  come  for  reading,  writing,  etc.  There  are  many  who 
•  do  not  understand  this  problem.  For  reading,  painting,  drawing, 
etc.,  the  light  should  come  from  behind  and  over  the  left  shoulder; 
and  for  writing  or  work  on  a  desk  or  table,  the  light  should  come 
from  the  left  side,  but  not  necessarily  from  behind,  then  it  does 
not  produce  a  shadow  of  the  pen  or  pencil  that  will  interfere  with 
the  vision,  the  shadow  being  thrown  to  the  right. 

The  Worst  Boy  in  School. 

He  was  about  the  worst  boy  in  school,  and  the  teacher  had  punished 
him  again  and  again,  until  she  had  begun  to  consider  him  in  the  light 
of  a  natural  enemy  and  she  felt  that  the  boy's  feeling  for  her  must  be 
almost  one  of  hatred.  So  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  when,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  holiday  separation,  other  boys  of  the  school 
brought  to  her  desk  little  gilts  of  remembrance,  to  have  the  bad  boy 
approach  with  some  hesitation  and  place  a  box  of  candy  on  her  desk. 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  can  take  it,  Tom,"  she  said.  ''  You  have  been 
too  bad  a  boy;  you  have  seemed  to  do  everything  you  could  to  dis- 
please me." 

"Oh,  please  take  it,  Miss  Blank,"  said  the  bad  boy  in  entreating 
tones.     "I  worked  after  school  hours  to  get  the  money  to  get  it," 

And  someone  felt  tears  coming  very  near  the  surface  then,  for  the 
bad  boy  was  a  poor  boy,  and  had  not  so  many  pleasures  in  life  that  he 
could  be  expected  to  sacrifice  any  of  them  for  anyone. 

—  School  Board  Journal 

True  Courtesy. 

General  Lee  was  in  the  cars  going  to  Richmond  one  day,  and  was 
seated  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  door.  The  other  seats  were  filled 
with  officers  and  soldiers.  An  old  woman,  poorly  dressed,  entered  at 
one  of  the  stations,  and,  finding  no  seat,  and  having  none  offered  to 
her,  approached  the  end  where  the  general  was  seated.  He  immedi- 
ately rose  and  gave  her  his  seat. 

Instantly  there  was  a  general  rising,  each  one  offering  his  seat  to 
the  general.  But  he  calmly  said.  "No,  gentlemen;  if  there  was  not  a 
seat  for  the  infirm  old  woman,  there  can  be  none  for  me." 

The  effect  was  remarkable.  One  after  another  got  out  of  the  car. 
Trie  seats  seemed  to  be  too  hot  for  them;  and  the  general  and  the  old 
lady  soon  had  the  car  to  themselves.  —  Selected. 
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Family  History. 


"  Can  "  and  "  Will  "  are  cousins,  dear, 

Who  neper  trust  to  luck; 
"  Can  "  is  the  child  of  "  Energy," 

And  "  Will  "  is  the  child  of  "Pluck." 

"  Can't  "  and  "  Won't  "  are  cousins,  too, 
Who  are  alwas  out  of  work; 
For  "  Can't  "  is  the  son  of  "  Never  Try," 
And  "  Won't  "  is  the  son  of  "  Shirk." 

In  choosing  your  companions,  then, 
Select  both  "  Will  "  and  "  Can  "; 
But  turn  aside  from  "Can't  "  and  "  Won't  " 


If  you  would  be  a  man. 


—  Success 


A  California  Rural  Home. 


There  are,  no  doubt,  many  schools  in  California  and  else- 
where, just  as  primitive  in  character  as  the  one  about  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  and  perhaps  many  of  those  who  read  this  paper, 
have  not  only  seen,  but  have  also  attended  them  and  may  have 
taught  them. 

On  a  mountain  slope,  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
surrounded  by  moss-covered  oaks  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
brush,  is  a  small  circular  "clearing" — that  is,  an  open  space  free 
from  trees  and  brush,  but  carpeted  with  ferns  and  grasses — and  in 
the  center  of  this  "clearing"  stands  the  district  school.  What  a 
grand  play-ground  it  is  !  As  one  looks  across  to  opposite  ranges, 
or  down  into  the  canons,  as  far  as  the  eyes  can  see,  a  great  ocean 
of  green  boughs  softly  moving  in  the  breeze,  stretches  out  on  all 
sides.  Peaks  of  solid  rock  lift  there  heads  out  of  the  green 
moss,  and  the  murmuring  of  water  tells  of  countless  springs  and 
streams,  which  lend  a  helping  hand  in  keeping  alive  the  beauty 
of  the  forest. 

The  schoolhouse  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 
It  is  a  barn-like  structure  of  rough  red-wood  shakes,  with  a 
narrow  porch,  a  window,  and  a  door  on  one  side,  and  one  window 
on  the  other.  Peeping  in  at  the  window  one  sees  a  room  about 
12x15  feet,  unadorned  and  unfurnished  save  by  a  chair,  a  small 
table,  a  bench  capable  of  holding  six  children,  and  an  inclined 
shelf  eighteen  inches  wide  which  was  built  into  the  wall.  I  after- 
wards learned  that  this  shelf  served  the  purpose  of  desks. 

This  school  is  in  session  for  some  months  during  the  year  and 
is  attended  by  six  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  twenty-two 
years.  The  older  pupils  are  those  who  attend  year  after  year — 
going  over  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  the  year  before,  with 
the  hope  that  some  stray  facts,  hitherto  undiscovered,  may  creep 
in  and  add  to  their  small  store  of  knowledge.  All  of  these 
pupils  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  mountains,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  outside  world. 

I  fear  you  are  beginning  to  think  that  this  sketch  is  rather 
out  of  place.  "What  has  all  this  to  do  with  education,  and  why 
is  it  in  an  educational  paper?"  you  will  say.  Reader,  close  your 
eyes  and  think  of  six  pupils  in  the  schoolhouse  described,  seated 
upon  a  wooden  bench  before — no,  not  desks — a  shelf,  with  their 
backs  towards  their  teacher.  No  pictures  soften  the  rough  walls, 
no  curtains  shut  out  the  glare  of  a  hot  sun.  Think  of  the  teacher, 
a  boy  not  much  older  than  the  oldest  of  his  pupils,  imparting  day 
after  day  his  little  store  of  book-knowledge  to  those  with  whom 
he  has  grown  from  boyhood,  and  knowing  as  little  of  life  else- 
where than  in  the  mountains,  as  themselves.  Think  of  the  play- 
ground— and  of  the  golden  opportunity  for  bringing  the  child 
into  close  touch  with  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful — and  then 
answer  your  own  question. 

Would  that  all  the  surroundings  of  a  child's  school  life  were 


as  noble — yes,  and  as  instructive  as  those  provided  by  Nature ! 
And  who  is  to  make  them  so,  if  not  the  teacher? 

Teachers,  if  you  have  charge  of  schools  far  away  from  cities 
or  towns  ;  if  your  pupils  are  shut  away  from  outside  influences  ; 
if  they  attend  school  year  after  year,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  give 
them  something  more  than  book  knowledge;  share  with  them 
what  you  have  gained  from  a  wider  experience  and  a  closer  con- 
tact with  the  world.  Tell  them  of  places  and  things,  so  that  if 
they  cannot  see  for  themselves,  they  can  at  least  hear  and  read. 
Let  your  schoolroom  reflect  some  of  Nature's  own  beauty — make 
it  attractive. 

Above  all,  let  us  remember,  that  tho  our  advantages  have 
been  greater  and  our  experiences  wider,  perhaps,  than  those  with 
whom  we  are  thrown,  that  it  was  given  to  us,  "not  for  ourselves, 
but  for  all."  L.  R.   Brotherton. 


Retain  the  Boy. 


BY  SAMUEL    T.  BLACK CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  an  excess  of  girls,  not  only  in  the  high  schools,  but 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  Does  any  one  know  the  true 
reason  for  this  undesirable  condition  ?  I  confess  I  have  no  satis- 
factory theory,  yet  I  have  given  the  subject  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  The  present  century  has  opened  the  doors  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  ladies,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  I  am  happy 
to  say  the  sweet  girl  graduate  has  walked  away  with  the  honors. 
I  believe  each  year  sees  an  increased  percentage  of  girls  in  our 
universities.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
near  future  will  see  similar  conditions  even  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  A  deplorable  feature  of  the  whole  business  is 
not  that  girls  as  a  class  are  better  educated,  but  that  boys  are 
neglecting  the  generous  opportunities  provided  by  the  State.  A 
systematic  crusade  ought  to  set  in  all  along  the  line,  beginning 
with  the  boys  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year's  school  life,  attempting  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  boys  a  healthy  desire  for  more  advanced 
school  work.  For  one,  I  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  hav- 
ing more  men  teaching  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  tried  in 
some  of  our  schools.  I  do  not  mean  simply  men,  but  the  right 
kind  of  men. 

— New  England  Journal  of  Education. 

lUrdeen's  School  Room  Fables. 


VII. 


A  young  physician  whose  first  case  had  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
population  was  asked  bow  he  got  on.     "Well,"    he   replied   cheerfully 
"the  child  died,  and  the  mother  died,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  hone 
to  pull  the  old  man  through."  v 

This  fable  explains  the  complacency  some  teachers  feel  at  the  end 
of  the  term  if  the  school  house  is  still  standing. 

VIII. 

A  college  president  to  whom  a  candidate  for  a  western  superintend- 
ency  had  referred  replied: 

"  I  am  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position;  I  can't  say  anything 
goooof  him  and  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  bad  of  him  that  will 
prevent  his  leaving  the  State." 

This  fable  teaches  that  a  man  may  sometimes  save  railroad  fare  bv 
referring  to  people  who  know  him  better  than  he  thinks  they  do. 

IX. 

A  school  commissioner  noticed  that  the  teacher  kept  puttine  Ques- 
tions to  the  three  scholars  at  the  head  of  the  class  over  and  over  a<?ain 
not  calling  on  the  other  seven.  °       ' 

"I  wish  you  would  rearrange  the  class,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  o-et 
some  of  those  seven  ciphers  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  decimal  point  " 

This  fable  teaches  that  often  the  commissioner  has  been  there  him- 
self. 

X. 

Standing  on  top  oi  a  hieh  hill  and  looking  at  a  gorgeous  sunset 
a  mother  asked  of  her  little  daughter,  "  What  does  that  remind  vou  of"'' 

"O  I  know  "  cried  the  girl,  clapping  her  hands,  "it  looks  fust  like 
a  drunkard's  stomach."  J 

This  fable  teaches  that  science  and  temperance  reform  in  combina- 
tion have  the  usual  effect  of  mixed  drinks. 
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Normal  School  Matters. 


And  now  we  have  another  change  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  law.  There  are  not  very  great  changes 
from  the  previous  law,  and  at  least  two  of  them  are 
not  for  the  better,  but  it  secures  the  appointment  of 
a  new  board  of  trustees,  possibly  the  end  most  had 
in  mind. 

It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  so  important  an 
interesL  should  be  so  constantly  buffeted  from  one 
way  to  another  without  any  very  apparent  cause. 
During  the  years  when  the  normal  school  idea  was 
winning  its  way  in  California  the  one  school  pur- 
sued its  undisturbed  way,  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees  holding  their  positions  for  ten 
years,  with  a  change  of  but  one  member  at  a  time. 

It  was  possible  then  to  plan  work  far  ahead  and 
feel  reasonably  sure  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
far  different  now.  The  board  that  were  in  power 
up  to  1892  was  replaced  by  Governor  Markham,and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  normal  school 
work  here,  politics  began  to  be  felt  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

Governor  Budd,  following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished, created  a  new  board  near  the  beginning  of 
his  term  of  office,  and  as  a  new  law  went  into 
operation  created  another  new  board.  This  gave 
to  the  school,  or  schools — for  there  were  now  four- 
four  different  boards  of  control  in  a  period  of  sis 
years.  The  present  law  will  add  one  more  new 
board,  making  five  in  about  eight  years.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one  that  such  a  treatment  of 
the  schools  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  feeling  of  anxiety  and  un- 
rest created,  it  must,  to  a  great  extent,  break  up  the 
continuity  of  work  so  necessary  to  really  good  work. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
and  that  remedy  should  be  applied  at  the  earliest 
time  possible.  The  trustees  of  the  normal  schools 
should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  regents 
of  the  university.  This  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  for  such  an 
amendment  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  vote. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion had  normal  school  interest  been  of  the  magni- 
tude to  which  it  has  now  grown,  such  a  provision 
would  doubtless  have  been  embodied  in  that  in- 
strument ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  but  one  school, 
and  its  influence  and  importance  had  not  been  fully 
realized. 

I^et  us  hope  that  something  may  be  speedily  done 
to  place  this  vital  interest  above  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  personal  or  partisan  influences,  giving:  all 
the  schools  a  fair  show  of  retaining  the  good  repu- 
tation established  and  so  long  maintained  by  the 
parent  school.    C.  H.  Allen. 

There  is  more  Catarrh  irj  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseaeases  put  to- 
gether, and  until  the  last  few  years  was  sup- 
posed to  he  incurable.  For  a  great  many 
years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  disease, 
and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  con- 
stantly failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment, 
pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and 
therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  con- 
stitutional cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken 
internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer 
one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.     Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  PillB  are  the  best. 


FORCE'S 

ASTH -MANNA 

A  Constitutional  Cure  for 

ASTHMA  and 
BRONCHITIS 

Write  or  cal 

S»B.  FORCE, 
120  Sutter  St..      San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Dr.PiERCE's 

ElectricJ^t: 

As  GoorJfor  Women  e^Jor  Men, 


"Dr.  Pierces. 


Try  an  Electric  Belt  for  that  pain, 
Weakness,  Lame  Back  or  anything 
else  that  ails  you  (except  poverty), 
and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. Electricity  will  brace  you  up, 
put  new  life  into  yau  and  make  you 
feel  twenty  years  younger  than  you 
do  at  present.  That's  what  a  GOOD 
Electric  Belt  will  do;  but  be  sure  you 
gr-t  a  good  one  while  you  are  about  It 
In  short,  BUY  NO  BELT  TILL  YOU 
SEE  "  DR.  PIERCE'S." 

AS  GOOD  FOR  WOMEN  AS  FOR  MEN, 

Soisun  City,  Cal.,  Jan.  7,  1899 
DR  PIERCE  &  SON— Dear  Sirs:  It 
has  been  some  little  time  since  I  re- 
ceived you  last  Belt,  and  I  have  been 
waiting-  to  see  how  things  went. 
First  of  all  I  must  tell  you  of  the  one 
I  bought  for  myself.  I  have  found 
that  it  has  done  me  so  much  good 
that  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
something  about  it.  It  has  EN- 
TIRELY CURED  me  of  those  Nervous 
Troubles  and  of  what  caused  them — 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc.,— and  I 
have  had  them  so  bad  in  my  ears 
that  I  could  not  sleep.  It  has  entirely 
cured  me  of  Rheumatism,  from  which 
I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  for  years, 
and  I  feel  better  all  around,  digestion 
is  better,  stomach  troubles  better  and 
I  feel  jollier  and  more  lighthearted.  I 
intend  to  recommend  it  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  know  anything  about 
electric  belts,  As  I  tell  them,  if  you 
want  a  GOOD  Belt— why,  get  "DR 
PIERCE  S."  Yours  respectfully, 
MRS.  HELEN  CORK. 

Call  at  the  office  or  send  2cts 

in  stamps  for   "Booklet  No.  2." 

Address 

PIERCE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

620   Market   Street  (opp. 

Palace  Hotel), 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

$5~Please  mention  this  journal.^©^ 


We  EJ111$  Publishing  Company  ♦  ♦ 

have  arranged  with  the  San  Francisco  Business  College 
to  give  an  eight  weeks'  course  in  Bookkeeping  by  .  .    .    . 

H      The  Ellis  System. 

Free  of  Tuition,  to  Public  School  Teachers  who  have 
taught  in  the  State  during  the  past  school  year.  This 
offer  is  good  any  time  during    'oo, 

Circular  and  particulars 

San  Francisco  KoM  College 

1236  Market  Street 


to  write  to  us  when  you  are  In  need  of  any  particular 
kind  of  teachers*  book  or  aid,  than  to  do  without  it,  or 
write  a  dozen  letters  of  inquiry  with  the  chance  that 
you  will  not  then  get  what  you  want.  The  reason  is 
that  we  make  ii  our  business  to  knOw  and  to  keep  in 
stock  all  teachers1  books  and  aids  published.  Books 
on  history  of  education,  methods  in  all  subjects,  peda> 


IT  COSTS  LESS 


gogy,  educational  psychology,  school  management* 
school  economy,  question  books,  blackboard  stenclls> 
busy  work  material,  educational  games,  pictures! 
flags,  recitation  and  dialogue  books.  Prices  lowest- 
Descriptive  catalog  free.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  Our 
aeven  educational  papers  cover  every  field.  Do  jou 
take  any  one  of  them  ? 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


A  New  Book  by  a  Western   Author. 


'Studies  in  Entomology"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  along  the  lines  of  Nature  Study,  written  by 
Henry  Meade  Bland.  Dr.  Bland  is  a  Califon.ian, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  California, 
and  has  seen  the  common  school  system  expand  to 
its  present  proportions.  Beginning  his  career  as 
a  teacher  in  an  ungraded  country  school  in  Contra 
Costa  county,  he  was  called  to  the  Los  Gatos  High 
School  in  Santa  Clara  county  in  1887,  and  since 
that  time  has  held  a  piincipalship  in  San  Jose  for 
six  years,  and  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Santa 
Clara  High  School  for  two  years.  He  now  occu- 
pies the  Chair  of  Education  in  the  University  of  the 
Pacific.  During  all  these  years  he  has  been  active 
as  a  student.  He  has  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  English  Philology  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  the  Pacific  conferred 


HENRY   MEADE  BLAND. 

the  Doctorate  upon  him  for  work  of  a  high  order  of 
merit  in  English  literature,  his  doctoral  thesis  be- 
ing entitled  "Critical  Studies  in  Shakespeare's 
Gieat  Tragedies." 

The  "  Studies  of  Entomology"  are  the  outcome 
of  a  series  of  experiments  in  nature  study  in  the 
grades  of  the  Grant  Grammar,  San  Jose,  and  the 
public  schools  of  Santa  Clara.  It  presents  the  sub- 
ject in  a  simple  way  and  cannot  fail  to  arouse  great 
enthusiasm  in  classes  in  which  its  methods  are  pur- 
sued. It  is  intended  as  a  reference  book  for  teach- 
ers' desks  as  a  supplementary  science  work  for  the 
grammar  grades. 

Dr.  Bland  adds  to  his  school  experience  three 
terms  service  on  the  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of 
Education-  He  was  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
section  of  the  last  State  Teachers'  Association  held 
at  Santa  Rosa,  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
recent  movements  for  educational  reform  in  Santa 
Clara  county. 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO 

WILIIAM  Ii.  OGE,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  and 
NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS! 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  the 
schools  them- 
selves, and  do  a 
safer  and  better 
business  thereby. 
Mall  your  or- 
tler»  direct  to 
us  and  get  from 
one-fourth  to  one- 
half  more  for 
your  funds. 

School  Furniture  and  Blackboards; 

Bells,  Books,  Maps,  Charts  and  Globes; 

Pianos,  Organs,  Flags  &  General  Supplies. 

Sole  Agents  for  Hie  Famoun  Blyniyer  Bells 

Sole  agents  for  supplying  schools  with  the  celebrated 

"  Bank  Stock"  Paper,  The  Great  Eye  Tonio: 

Fools-Cap;  Single  and  Double  Ruled,  Legal,  Note;  also 
Tablets,  Composition  Books.  Spelling  Blanks,  Etc  ,  Etc. 
Special  Books  of  all  Kinds  made  to  order  for  High 
Schools,  Etc.    Call  or  write  us,    Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

22  Clay  St..  San  Francisco 

3*-Only  one  minute  from  Union  Ferry.  Visit  ua  on  ar- 
riving and  leave  your  grip,  etc.,  while  shopping.  Free 
Reading  and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees. 


Pacific  Grove  Slimmer  School 

FACULTY. 
Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  ofGermanic  Language  and  Philology 

in  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
William  Augustus  Merkill,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  Universily  of  California. 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.  D 

Assistant  1'rofessor  of  Education  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English    in    the    Uni- 
versity of  California. 
Charles  Elwood  Cox,  \.  M. 

Assistant     Professor  of    Mathematics    in   the 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant   Professor  of  History  in   the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Louis  Theodore  Hengstler.  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Hastings  College  of 

Law  of  the  University  of  California. 
Oliver  Martin  Johnston,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages    t. 

the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Karl  G-  Rendtorff.  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professr  r  ot  German    n  the  L  iland 

Stanford  Jr.  Universily. 
Richard  Wellington  Husband.  A.  M. 

Keaderin  Greek  in  the  Universityof  California, 

and  Professor  of  Classics  in  Mills  College. 

PACIFIC  GROVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

PURPOSE.  Some  aims  of  the  school  are: 
(1)  To  bring  the  schools  and  colleges  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another;  (2)  To  give  teachers  on  the 
Coast  the  same  opportunities  for  personal  advance- 
ment that  Eastern  teachers  find  in  the  summer 
schools  of  Clark,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Universities; 
(3)  To  give  preparatory  courses  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  University  examinations;  and  (j)  To 
provide  courses  for  University  students  and  others 
who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work,  the  equivalent 
of  University  instruction. 

PI^ACE.  Pacific  Grove  is  a  pretty  village  among 
the  pines  on  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay.  This 
combination  of  sea  and  pines  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture gives  the  air  that  healthful  tone  so  favorable 
to  the  student.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  summer 
study.  The  bay  furnishes  excellent  salmon  fishing 
and  surf  bathing  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove 
has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  students  pur- 
suing summer  work  \a  the  biological  sciences. 

DATES.  The  full  courses  of  eight  weeks  begin 
June  19th  and  close  August  nth.  In  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible, 
shorter  courses  will  be  given,  lasting  six  and  four 
weeks  respectively;  and  thes^  will  begin  July  3rd. 
The  shorter  courses  will  be  specifically  noted  below. 

RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES  are  uniform- 
ly one  hour  in  length-  Classes  are  small,  so  that 
each  student  receives  almost  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  private  instruction.  Students  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  only, 
and  these  are  so  scheduled  as  to  come,  for  the  most 
part,  during  the  morning  hours. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  such  courses  as  may  suit  their 
needs.  Some  of  the  courses  require  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  school  is  provided 
with  large  and  well-lighted  rooms;  reference  books 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  work  are  fur- 
nished, making  it  in  every  way  a  well-equipped 
summer  school  of  University  grade. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES.  The  fee  for  courses 
lasting  four  weeks  is  $12;  six  weeks,  $16;  and  eight 
weeks,  $20.  All  fees  are  payable  on  entrance  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Board  and  room  can  be 
obtained  in  the  various  boarding-houses  at  prices 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  Excellent  ac- 
commodations can  also  be  obtained  at  the  large  Hotel 
El  Carmelo.  Families,  clubs  and  parties  can  find 
cheap  and  comfortable  accommodations  in  tents 
and  summer  cottages  which  are  fitted  up  for 
housekeeping.  A  railroad  rate  is  given  of  one  and 
a  third  fare  for  students  in  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer school. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES.  Those  at- 
tending the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School  may 
obtain  reduced  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem by  complying  with  the  following  conditions: 
When  purchasing  a  ticket  for  Pacific  Grove,  for 
which  full  fare  must  be  paid,  a  certificate  is  re- 
sented to  the  ticket  agent,  who  will  receipt  it. 
When  this  certificate  is  again  signed  by  one  of  the 
Directors  cf  the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School, 
showing  attendance,  the  railroad  agent  at  Pacific 
Grove  will  sell  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  rate. 
The  blank  certificates  may  be  had  on  application 
to  R.  L.  Sandwick, Pacific  Grove;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Merrill,  Berkeley;  or  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Cox,  Stanford 
University.  These  blanks  should  by  all  means  be 
obtained,  but  if  any  one  should  fail  to  secure  one, 
he  should  take  a  receipt  from  the  railroad  ticket 
agent  for  the  full  fare  paid. 

Address  all  communications  to  R.  L.  Sandwick, 
Ivocal  Secretary,  Pacific  Grove,  tCal. 


Conspicuous  among  the  younger  generation  of 
San  Francisco  musical  celebrities  is  Mr.  C.  W. 
Pyne.  Having  studied  with  some  of  the  masters  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Pyne  visited  Europe  and  gradu- 
ated from  Leipsic  with  honor,  tie  gives  especial 
attention  to  the  pianc,  and  has  a  number  of  pupils 
both  in  San  Francisco  and  suburban  towns.  Mr. 
Pyne  is  also  in  charge  of  the  musical  department 
of  Rev  Charles  Hitchcock's  celebrated  academy 
for  boys  at  Berkeley.  Mr.  Pyne's  studio  is  at  14 
Grant  Avenue. 


Many  public  and  high  schools,  having  adopted 
the  Ellis  System  of  Commercial  Training  and  as 
there  are  many  more  contemplating  the  same  this 
year,  the  Ellis  Publishing  Campany  have  arranged 
with  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  1236  Mar- 
ket Street,  to  give  an  eight  weeks'  course,  free  of 
tuition,  to  the  public  school  teachers  in  order  to 
better  prepare  the  teacher  for  this  line  of  work. 


i#Ww-'  -»■ — '■ — ■* 

si*Cowsju°ef?Sulss:f 

'V'ber  milking,  will  mail  f.ee  valuable. 
jibing  the  dairy   more   FrOD.l3.Dl6r 


WICKS0N«C?  3&5  Front  St.  SAN  FRANcisco!  ' 


"Che  Semelrotb 

Hdjustable,  Gndlcsa  Band 

(PATENT  APPLIED  FOE.)  t/  ii&ll% ^W<II^V%« 

Endorsed  by  Prominent  Sunday  School  Workers. 

PORTABLE  STYLE,  No.  I. 


the       "  NO  I   PORTABLE  ! 

5EMELR0.TH -PATENT-BLACKBOARD 
ApJUSTABCE-  ENDLESS.  BAND 

JUST  THE  T*HiW; 
- .-  for  public  xecturers. 
'  normal  teachers 
.   field  -workers,. 

CONVENTIONS;  INSTITUTES, 


NOISELESS  WRITING. 

ALLoN;ioN'E'5  Level!,    •   * . 

STANbS'.FIRI^ '.'ALONE 
NEAT  TRAVELING     CASE. 

LIGHT    WEIGHT-  EASilY CARRIED 
40.  SQUARE:  FEET    OF  SURFACE 

SET    UP    OR -PACKED'UP 

INTWd  -MINUTE'S.      '■"'.:' 


DESCRIPTION:-The  carrying  case  is  composed  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  standing  frame,  all  packing  together  as 
indicated  by  the  cut  at  the  right,  and  enclosing  the  roll  of 
cloth,  eraser  and  crayon.  Strap  or  handle,  with  either  size, 
free.  Public  lecturers,  normal  instructors  and  field  workers 
know  by  sad  experience  not  to  depend  on  public  halls  or 
Sunday  schools  having  serviceable  blackboards.  Moral: 
Take  a  first-class,  handy,  roomy,  noiseless,  adjustable 
blackboard  with  you. 

SIZES  AND  PRXCES.  |£°;  }•    ^.................  $10-00 

NOTE.— The  above  sizes  represent  but  half  the  surface, 
there  being-  available  twice  these  areas,  without  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  frame. 


THE  PRINCIPLE.  An  endless  band  of  Blackboard 
Cloth,  running  on  two  rollers,  with  two  adjustable  screws 
to  draw  the  slated  cloth  taut  for  use,  mounted  either  on  a 
portable  or  a  stationary  frame.  We  use  the  best  slated  cloth. 
It  will  last  indefinitely  with  proper  use. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  the 
Coast  Agents 

THE_Whitaker  &  Ray  Co 

723£ .Market    Street,'  [ San  Francisco. 
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At  Lowest  Prices. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

334  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  L,os  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Maps,  Charts, 

Globes,  Organs,  Etc. 

TJ.  S.  BUNTING  FLAGS,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Also  at  

North  West  School  Furniture  Co., 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  24  p°st  Street,  San  Francisco 
California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College-west  of  Chicago* 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 


WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Hon,  D,  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U,  S.  Supreme  Court,  says  ! 

"I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority." 


It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought; 
in  accuracy  of  definition;  in  effective  methods  of  indicating  pronun- 
ciation ;  in  terse  and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in  practical 
use  as  a  working  dictionary. 

Specimen  pages  etc.,  sent  on  application. 
"G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


****** 


****** 


Tl?e 

l/TOi/K 
Qallery. 


Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Phutographic  Associations. — 
Emmanu-El. 

.There  is  need  in,  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  borne.  —  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— 5.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best    appliances   that  money  can   secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability.— The  Wasp. 

writs  for 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 

Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street        -  San  Francisco  ' 


[*\   I    I    I  \    A       Map  of  Cuba,  34x16  inches  hand* 
■         I    C    ■  *    §\      somely  printed  in  colors  show 
111         il   I  \      "*g  iu  r«ieif  a  hirds-eye-view 
\j    \  J    I  J  r\     and  giving    authentic  facts  and 
^^     ^^  ™^™"«™   figures  relative  to  the  resources 
and  value  of  this  important  island 
will   be  sent  post   paid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ten  two  cent  stamps. 
Standard    School  Furnishing    Co.,    45   and   47 
Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 


MONEY  TO  LEND 

Largo  Sums  Available 

For  investment  on  mortgage  of  Real  Estate 
(City  and  Country)  at  exceptionally  low  rates 
of  interest  for  a  fixed  term  or  redeemable  by 
installments. 

Existing  mortgages  paid  off. 

Special  Terms  Quoted 

For  Loans  on  Life  Policies,  Interests  Under 
Wills,  and  Second  or  Third  Mortgages. 

despeirsn°g s  assistance  to  purchase 

Farms  .Orchards,  Hotels,  Business,  etc., 
should  apply  to  us.     Promissory  Notes 
Discounted,  and  all  Financial  Business 
Transacted. 
.  If  your  bank  refuses  you  an  overdraft,    or  cred- 
itors are  pressing,  call  or  write  to  our  address. 

If  you  have   property  or  business  for  sale,  send 
us  particulars. 

R.  GOULD  &  CO., 

131  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco. 


California  Plants  in  Their  Homes. 

by  Alice  Merritt  Davidson,  illustrated.  Reader  and 
Supplement,  for  teachers,  369  pp.,  one  volume,  $1.50; 
Reader,  separate,  216  pp.,  90c.  "No  teacher  of  nature 
studies  can  afford  to  do  without  this  Botanical  Reader." 
Volney  Rattan,  State  Normal,  San  Jose.  "Very  useful 
in  creating  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  flora  of  Califor- 
nia."—D.  H.  Campbell,  Prof.  Botany,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. "An  excellent  book."— W.  A.  Setcliell,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  "Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  botany."— W.  L.  Seymour,  State  Normal 
School,  Chico.  "A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  California  plants,  and  of  great  service  to  teachers  in 
presenting  nature  work  in  our  schools." — B.  1*1.  Davis, 
State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles.  As  a  text-book  the 
work  is  of  great  merit.  The  Board  of  Education,  Los 
Angeles,  purchased  300  copies,  a  fitting  testimonial  to 
its  excellence. 

B.  R.  Baunujardt  &  Go.,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 


From  20  to 
4-0  times 
As  large 
As  this 
Cut. 


On  paper 
5  54x8 
Inches* 
Beautifully 
Printed. 


Madonna  of  the  Chair. 


One  Cent  Each 

For  25  or  more. 
1200  SubjectB. 

Until  April  20th,  awned  EL8™5  Catalog 

FOUR  PICTURES 

for  Two  2-cent        stamps. 

t 

COUNTESS  POTOCKA, 
HOSE  A,  By  Sargent, 

RUDYARD  KIPLING, 

EASTER  MORNING. 
All  on   paper  5)4   by   8    inches. 

Mention  this  paper,  and  send  to-day. 
Address 

The.perry  pictures  Co 

MALDEN,    MASS. 


FIRE  ESCAPE 


The  following   law  was  enacted  by 
the  last  Legislature: 

An  act  to  add  a  new  section  to  the  Political  Code, 
to  be  known  as  section  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  relating  to  fire  escapes  on  school  build- 
ings. 

[Approved  March  3,  1899.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added 
to  the  Political  Code,  to  be  known  as  section 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  to  read  as 
follows,  viz.: 

1890.  Each  school  building  in  the  State 
shall,  if  two  or  more  stories  in  height,  be 
provided  with  suitable  and  sufficient  fire 
escapes.  The  trustees  of  each  school  district 
and  the  board  of  education  of  each  munici- 
pal corporation  must  provide  sufficient  and 
suitable  fire  escapes  for  each  school  building 
two  or  more  stories  in  height  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2,  This  act  shall  take  effect  imme- 
diately.   

We  can  furnish   full  information  as  regards 
Sizes,  Styles,  Prices,  etc.,  of. 

FIRE    ESCAPES 

Suitable  for  school  buildings.    Address 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market,  Street  San  Francisco. 
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Riverside  Literature  Series 

Over  100  numbers  already  published,  containing    masterpieces   from  the  writingsrof  the 
great  authors  of  America  and  Great  Britain.     With  introductions, 
Biographical  Sketches.  Notes,  and  Portraits. 

Adapted  for  use  in  all  grades  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  and  for 
Hchool  Libraries. 
REGUllHR    SIJJGIjE     NUMBERS,    PAPER,    15    CEJMTS     flET. 


RECENT     ISSUES 
124.    Aldrich's   Baby  Bell,    The    Little 

Violinist,  etc . 
125-    Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

Edited  bv  Arthub  Gilman.* 

126.    The  King  of  the  Golden  River, 

by  John    Rtjskin;   and  other  Wonder 
Stories.* 

127-    Keats'  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  and 
Other  Poems. 


128.  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and 
Other  Poems. 

129.  Plato's  The  Judgment  of  Socrates: 
being  the  Apology,  Crito,  and 
the    Closing  Scene  of   Phsedo. 

Translated  by  Paul  E.  More. 

130-  Emerson's  The  Superlative,  and 
Other  Essays. 


FORTHCOMING     ISSUES 
131.    Emerson's  Nature,  and  Compensa-  Carl    Schurz's  Abraham    Lincoln 

With   an   Introduction    by  Dr. 


tion. 

Edward  W.  Emerson. 

-    Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and 

Other   Poems.       Edited    by  Lodise 
Imogen  Guiney. 
*Also  bound  in  Linen,  25  cents. 


With    a    Biographical    Sketch     of    Carl 
Schurz. 

Chaucer's  Prologue,  The  Knight's 

Tale,  and    The  Nun's  Priest's 

Tale.    Edited  by   Professor  Frank  T. 
Mather.  Jr. 


A    Descriptive  Circular,  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  Number  of  the  Series,  will  be  sent  on  application 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  11  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago   f 


N  ^=0=Sg=S"B=^=^=g£^ 


WANTED— By  a  student  of  Marsh  short- 
hand,   a   correspondent,    for    mutual 
improvement.     Address,  MARSH, 

Care  of  Western  Journal  of  Education. 


Frahcis  M.  Wright.  Patent  Attorney,  late  .Ex- 
aminer U.  S.  Patent  Office.  723  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Oat 
Book  on  Patents  mailed  free. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS^ 

French  =  German  =   Spanish 

LATIN     -     GREEK 

BEST  CONVERSATIONAL    METHODS 

NATIVE  TEACHERS 

Send  for  a  Circular    LARCHER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 
Boom  103  Flood  Bldg.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood   Building,  S.   F 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 

Do  You  Need  a 

.    SCHOOL  REGISTER  ? 

BUY  OUR  HEW  ND   IMPROVED  ONE 

Containing  a  register  of  attendance,  deportment 
and  scholarship  of  pupils,  etc.  Size  8^x10^.  Bound  in 
Board  Cover.    Price  60  cents,  postpaid. 

WhitakerA,  Ray  Co., 

YOSEMITE 

$50.00  For  a  Twelve  Days'  Trip  to 
Yosemite— including  R.  R.  fare— San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chinese  Camp  and  return.  Includes 
all  expenses  of  a  10  days'  camping  trip.  Six 
days  in  the  Park .  Parties  assured  for  June 
12th  and  July  17th.  Other  dates  may  be 
May  29th  and  July  3.  Write  to  David  A. 
Curry.  Principal  Sequoia  High  School,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 


FISK        TEACJ4E^S?        AGENCIES 


Boston,  Chicago,  Denver, 

New  York,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles, 

.    Washington,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco. 


BDYNTDN  &  ESTERLY,  Pacific  Coast  managers 


525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 


Phone,  Green  1243. 


420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone,  Jessie  1685. 


T63Cil6rS  will  soon  re-engage  their  present  positions  for  another  year, 
seek  better  or  accept  worse  ones,  or  be  left  without  any.      In  the 
first  case  we  offer  our  congratulations,  but  the  latter  classes 
ArB  Advised  that  they  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Fisk  Agency  at 
Los  AngeleB  or  San  Francisco.     To  such  as  can  demonstrate  real  merit  in 
preparation   or    experience  or  both,  success  can  almoBt  be  assured.     All 
others  can  receive  material  assistance,  often  resulting  in  success. 

A  hesitation  TO  RBglStfif  is  but  natural;  but  we  now  have  a  plan 
by  which  any  teacher  may  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  Agency  benefits 
without  expense  until  a  position  is  accepted.  An  examination  of  the 
accompanying  list  of  nearly  13,000  positions  filled  may  offer  encourage- 
ment that  you  can  be  located  in  a  position  more  nearly  approaching  your 
aspirations.     The  Pacific  Coast  managers  pride  themselves 

In.  the  Fisk  Teaehers'  Agencies 

on  their  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance,  their  good  name,  and  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  of  business. 

The  efficiency  of  an  Agency  depends  on  the  goodi  results  it  accom- 
plishes for  its  membership  generally,  as  well  as  for  any  one  member  in 
particular.  Its  reliability  depends  on  the  faithfulness  with  which  it 
exerts  itself  on  behalf  of  each  and  every  member. 

Should  you   be  interested,    write    us,   and   you   will   hear   from   us 

Without  Delay. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

responsible  for  the 
Bmalleat  school  or  for 
the  largest  and  moBt 
efficient  institution, 
take  pride,  as  good 
citizens,  in  rendering 
efficient  service  and 
in  securing  the  best 
results.  The  office 
may  have  come  un- 
sought, but  it  awakens 
a  praiseworthy  ambi- 
tion to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  conscience 
and  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  fellow  citizens 
by  making  the  school 
distinctively  better, 
free  from  every  un- 
favorable    influence, 


CALVIN  ESTEELY 


C.  C.  BOYNTON}!) 


local,  social  or  political.  Only  a  teacher  of  high  character,  of  the  best 
professional  training,  of  tact,  energy,  skill,  refinement,  can  meet  the 
high  demand.     How  can  one  be  safelv  selected  ? 

If  the  official  CAN  BE  ASSISTED  by  competent  advice,  full  and 
trustworthy  information,  promptly,  without  expense,  he  would  gladly  be 
a  public  benefactor.  But  his  own  time  is  engrossed  by  urgent  private 
business  His  training,  experience,  employment,  are  along  other  lines. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  meet  hie  own  ideals.  Help  can  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, full  particu.ars  of  suitable  teachers,  their  scholarship,  experience, 
character  success,  adaptation,  are  furnished  free  on  application.  What 
Dunn  and  Bradstreet  are  to  the  commercial  world,  such,  to  the  educa- 
tional world  are  the  services  rendered 


by  the  pisk  Teaeheps'  flgeney. 


POSITIONS 

College 740 

Normal  School ->ig 

Training  School  Prineipalship. . ~32 

Superintendents i->9 

Music .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.;!'.'.!!  '241      Ji 

Drawing  104       V 

Elocution J24      'T 

Physical  Culture .'.'.'.'.""".'.*.. 80 

Manual  Training  : ....!."!!.!"    75 

Academy  Principalships    ..""".".'.'".".*,'  101 

High  School  Prlncipalships 888 

Academy  Department 845 

CAI4,  OR  WRITS  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


MLLED. 

High  School  Department  1744 

Private  School '.]]]  1638 

Grammar  School  Principalships....'.     '806 

Grammar  Grade 2  089 

Primary  Grade ",'.'.'.",', 1  166 

Country  School '..'."".'  1036 

Kindergarten [.     '112 

Governess  !..'.!".'."""  150 

M.tronships "".".'. 41 

Tutorships ": ...!!'.'..'.". 126 

Commercial  Departments  ...""!".."."       98 
Other  Positions 181' 

MANUAX  FREE. 
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EACHERS  Help§  »«-  »Tea(hin<j 


for  saue  by 

Publishers,  Book-Sellers  and  School  Furnishers. 
723  MARKET  STREET  •  Gfgs*-  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BooK$  on  Patriotism. 

POSTPAID 

Patriotic  Quotations,  paper  25,  boards $    40 

Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism,  cloth 80 

Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse,  boards 40 

Old  Glory  Speaker,  paper 25 

The  Young  American,  cloth 1o 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  cloth 1  50 

Burdett's  Patriotic  Recitations,  paper 25 

Patriotic  Citizenship,  cloth 1  25 

The  American  Citizen,  cloth 1  10 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  cloth      90 

Barnett's  Flag  Drill,  paper 25 

Story  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  cloth 1  75 

International  Flag  Drill,  paper -.'5 

How  we  are  Governed,  cloth 1  50 

Our  Nation's  Birthday,  paper 15 

American  Patriotism,  2  vols.,  cloth 1  25 

Exercises  on  the  American  Flag,  paper 20 

New  Celebrations— Flag  Day,  etc.,  paper,...      25 
School  House  Flag,  paper 15 

Price  Cist  of  Decorating  flags, 


€tc. 


Small  U.  S.  Flags,  Printed  Muslin  Mounted  on 
sticks,  best  quality,  fast  and  bright  colors,  sent 
post  paid. 

No.  1,    Size  2x3  inches per  doz.,    5c 

No.  2,    Size  2*4x4  inches per  doz.,  10c 

No.  3,    Size  4x6  inches per  doz.,  15c 

No.  4,    Size  4%x7  inches per  doz.,  20c 

No.  5,     Size  6x9J4  inches per  doz.,  25c 

No.  6,     Size  8x14  inches perdoz.,  60c 

Can  supply  any  size  wanted. 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  SET  OF  TWELVE. 

10  inches  long 50c 

18       "  "     1.00 

36       "         "     2.00 

Printed  Silk  U.  S.  Flags,  Mounted  on  Staffs 
with  Ornaments. 

8x12  inches,  each 25c 

12x18       "  "    50c 

16x24       "  "     75c 

24x36       "  " .-1  50 

32x48       "  "     2  50 

48x72        "  "     8  00 

Will  quote  price  of  Shields,  Bunting,  Tableaux, 
Fires,  etc. 


Write  for  best  prices 
on 


Patriotic  Pictures  ana  J\m. 

All  22x28— Each  25  cents  postpaid. 
Bust  of  George  Washington;  George  Washing- 
ton on  Horseback;  U.  S.  Grant;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; William  McKinley;  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Irving,  Lowell,"Bryan,  Emerson,  Field, 
Dickens,  John  H.  Pestalozzi,  Frederick  Froebel, 
Frances  Willard. 
Declaration   of  Independence  (Fac  simile  of 

original)  Chart  from $  75 

Historical  Wall  Mottoes,  sixin  set 40 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS. 

Washington's  Birthday  Stencils,  per  set $  25 

Decoration  Day , 25 

New  Spain  and  West  Indies 10 

American  Eagle  on  Shield 10 

Flag  and  Liberty  Bell 10 

Ten  Assorted  Patriotic  Designs 50 

Latest  Craze— Souvenir  Postals 

San  Francisco,  set  of  12  cards 25 

The  White  Squadron,  set  of  12  cards 25 

Washington  Scenes,      "      "        "      25 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  other  scenes. 


Patriotic  music  and  Games. 

POSTPAID 

Songs  of  the  Nation $  75 

Song— "Hail  California"  (new) 10 

Song—"  49" 10 

Song  for  the  Home,  School  and  Nation 35 

Sons  Patriot;  paper 15 

American  National  Songs,  paper 10 

G.  A.  R.  War  Songs 60 

Silvery  Chimes  of  Patriotism  (new) 20 

Music  on  the  Rappahannock 50 

Patriotic  Song  Collection 20 

Songs  of  History 1  00 

PATRIOTIC  GAMES. 

Game  of  Election $  25 

"        "  White  Squadron 25 

"    %    "  Our  Union 25 

"        "  Our  Flags 25 

"        "  In  the  White  House 25 

American  Flag  Puzzle 15 


5ef?ooIf?ou5<?  pla^s 


Complete  stock  on  hand 
All  sizes. 


Get  our  Catalogs 


SCHOOL  SUPPLY      LIBRARY  BOOK 
SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS  and 
TEACHERS'   HELPS   AND  AIDS 


TEXT-BOOK 


THE    WHITAKER   &   RAY   COMPANY, 

723     MARKET     STREET,     SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Schoolroom    Decoration 

We  carry  all  the  PICTURES  of  great 
Fducators,  Authors,  Statesmen,  etc. 
Price,       -       25  cents  each,  postpaid. 


Diplomas  i   we   i  High  c j 

Diplomas  |  ^  j  Grammar       oj 
Diplomas  I    »■•■    !  Commercial  l  ; 


Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
•       j    PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.  * 

© o 

Do  you  want  a  Special  Design  ?    We  can  make  it. 


and 


Commencement  Programs 
a  specialty  school  stationery 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Just  Published 

NEW  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

Explaining  processes 
whereby  hand  eye  and 
mind  are  educated  by 
means  that  conserve 
vitality  and  develop  a 
union     of    thought    and 


viiamy    ana    ueveio; 
union     of    thought 
action. 


Art,  Real  Manual  Training 
Nature  Study 

By  J.  Liberty  taddg£fe"y 

^ »*^ —  insrnoer  0f  the  Art 
Club,  Sketch  Club  and  Educational  Club  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Baaed  on  23  Years  of  Experience  with  thousands 
of  children  and  hundreds  of  teachers:  The  Highest 
indorsement  by  Educators  and  teachers,  parents  and 
scientists. 

478  Pictures  and  44  |!™"nth£ten£ 

Fnlf -PqffP  Plqfpc  methods  of  their  work.  A 
rUlI-rdge  I  Idles  revelation  to  all  interested  in 
developing  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  young  or  old. 
The  pictures  instantly  faciuate  every  child,  imbuing  it 
with  a  desire  to  do  likewise.  Teachers  and  parents  at 
once  become  enthusiastic  and  delighted  over  the  Tadd 
methods,  which  the  book  enables  them  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. Size,  7^x1014  inches,  almost  a  quarto;  456  pages, 
fine  plate  paper,  beautifully  buund,  iu  cloth  and  boards, 
cover  illuminated  in  gold,  weight  ty%  pounds.  Boxed, 
price  $3.00,  net.     Prospectus  free. 

ORANGE    JUDD    C0M    53  &J54    Lafayette  Place 


Special  Sale 

COLUMN 

Every  month  this  column 
will  contain .... 

Bargains  in  Books 

PRICES  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY 


Publishers    Our  Price 
Price         Postpaid 

Quo  Va'dis,  cloth  bound $1.00        $.30 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  cloth 1.00  .30 

Our  War  with  Spain  2.00  75 

Life  Frances  E.  Willard,  500  pp      2  00  '.75 

Recollections  of  Gen.Neleon  A. 
Miles,  600  pages 4  oo  1.50 

Speakers'  Complete  Program, 

TTclotb 2.00  .75 

Hon.    Wm.   J.    Bryan's    great 

book,  The  First  Battle.  630  pp     2.00  .60 

Complete  Epitome  of  History, 
1  vol.,  fully  illustrated,  510  p      4.50  1.50 

Ben  Hur,  cloth,  comnlete  1.50  .75 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  12 
vols.,  cloth 20.00         6.00 

Gem  Encyclopedia  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge,  700  pages, 
350  illustrations 4.0Q  1.6O 

When  ordering,  please  mention  this  column. 
Remember  we  send  the  books  postpaid  at 
above  prices  if  ordered  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  this  issue.    Address 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

723  Market  St.   San  Francisco 


Don't  Forget 
That 


We  Carry 


Everything  in  the 
line  of . . . . 


School  Furniture, 
School  Books, 
School  Stationery, 
Library  and  Text  Books, 
Pianos  and  Organs, 

Black  Boards. 

Complete  Catalogs 
on  Application  .  .  . 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

723  Market  St.,   San  Francisco 
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LINCOLN    Poet  and  Prophet 


S'Qm 


J4& 


Messages  of. 


do  I  forget  that  some  of^oj^are.^y^nii^s .  iJ6r  that/ 
more  experience  than  Pin^fflecond^t  of  public  aff^ 
in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  ug 
want  of  respect  to  yburselves  vlAnyxtp 
display. 

Is  it  doubted,  thenl  that  th 
the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  ejcp^pditl 
doubted  that  it  would  1 
perity  and  perpetuate  »th  mdeflmtei] 
Congress  and  Executivei*-can  secure  1 
people  respond  to  a  unitVd  knd  earnest  I 
they,  by  any  other  means\»  cermraly  < 
objects  ?    We  can  succeedyon  ly  by  cancer] 


imagine  better?"  but  "Cih^we^Q  dtM  bet| 

possible,  still  the  question  recurs, 

of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 

piled  high  with  difficult! 

case  is  new,  so  we  must, 

fiurselves,  and  then  we 

Fellow-citizens,  we  c 

/this  Administration  w: 

sonal  significance  or  i 

fiery  trial  through  whi 

to  the  latest  general 

cot  forget  that  we 

world  knows  we  do 

power  and  bear  the 

assure  freedom  to  tl 
.  we  preserve.     We  sfciUJiobly  savi 
-th.    Other  means  majL&gaos&l ;  this 

peaceful,  generous,  just«a  way 

applaud  and  God  must  Joi#ver  ijRos 


MESS 


3tor 
and  we  mu^ris 
ink  anew  a: 
all  save  ourfcbunt 
not  escape  nistor  . 

(te  remembered  inlspi  i 
nificance  can  spare  on< 
ve  pass  wiw  lightius  d< 
We  say  w*  are  fir  th 
tl  is.     We  Know  flow 
4oi  r  how  tOjf/save  i 
p  >nsibility|     In  &ivint 
honorable  afke  i 


t4d,  would  shorten 
Lof  blood?    Is  it 
national  pros- 
that  we  here — 
11  not  the  good 
Can  we,  can 
ure  these  vital 
Can  any  of  us 
t  whatsoever  is 
The  dogmas 
The  occasion  is 
c  asion.     As  our 
lust  disenthrall 


of  true  Congress  and 
f  ollrstllves.  No  per- 
il: ajrotller  of  us.  The 
or  or  dishonor 
he  world  will 
thd  Union.  The 
weytere,  hold  the 
freedlbm  t«  the  slave  we 
what  we  aive  and  what 


m 


lose  tEe^tes*  best  hope  of 
pot  fail.  Tflerway  is  plain, 
ved  the  world  will  forever 

1BRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


JES. 


To  the  Senate  and  Abuse  tfRep\ 

On  the  3d  of  No^mber^ 
Cuba  between  the  U* 
bug  Jules  et  Marie,  resulting  in*! 
gation  of  this  Government  to  mail 
tioned  if  the  injury  resulted  from  £ 

(The  page  of  this  magazine  IB  not 
large  enough  to  display  full  size,  the 

Sage  of  the  book.    The  above  1b  re- 
uced  one-third.) 


Washington.  December  $t  1862 

look  place  off  the  coast  of 
ban  Jacinto  and  the  French 
fee  to  the  latter.  The  obh- 
berefor  could  not  be  ques- 
\e  part  of  the  San  Jacinto, 


Did  YOU 


Ever  read  the  inspired  -words  of  the 
Martyr  President,  bracketed  in  the 
accompanying,  fac-simile  page?  You 
will  find  them  in  the 

"Messages  and 
Papers  of  the 
Presidents" 

AUTHORIZED 
BY  CONGRESS 

The  Carefully  Compiled,  Annotated 
and  Indexed  Utterances  (Official)  of 
Each  and  All  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Since  the  Foundation 
of  the  Government. 

An  encyclopedic  index  covering 
every  subject,  and  giving  the  essential 
facts  in  condensed  form,  raises  the 
work  to  the  highest  value  for  the  states- 
man ,  the  student  and  the  citizen.  With 
the  index  it  occupies  TEN  Octavo 
Volumes  of  About  Seven  Hun- 
dred  Pages  Each.  The  illustrations 
consist  ot  a  complete  gallery  of  Por- 
traits of  Presidents,  Government 
Buildings,  copies  of  famous  historic 
paintings,  etc.,  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  published  in  any  book. 

A  Committee  on  Distribution  has 
been  appointed  wit  11  Hon.  Atnsworth 
E.  Spofford,  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  as  General  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  placfngtniB  great  work  be- 
fore the  American  people  at  a  nominal 
price— but  a  trifle  more  than  coBt. 

On  all  requests  for  particulars,  sam- 
ples, ntc,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
ONE  DOLLAR,  asetof  the  books 
will  be  laid  aside  and  reserved  pend- 
ing further  investigation.  If  you 
decide  within  ten  days  not  to  make 
application  for  the  work,  the  amount 
will  be  refunded.  AIjI^  requests  for 
further  information  will  receive 
prompt  attention  in  regular  order. 
If  addressed  to 

AINSWORTHB.SPOFFOBD 

GEN.  SECY 

Committee  on  Distribution,  Dept. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farrand  &  Votey 
cnapal  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Votey  Qrgan  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
or  The  WTiitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Z»  6i^////i.  five  %6imAt4  &/ucr 


Beautiful    Skin. 

T  .  A  "PlTTT  ^2  if  you  desire  a  trantparent,  clear 
-■-'-"-J-'J-J-J»J  and  fresh  complexion  use  DK 
BOURDON'S  ARSENIC  COMPLEXION  WA- 
FERS. In  the  direction  for  which  they  are  intended 
their  effect  is  simply  magical,  possessing  the  wizard's 
touch  in  producing  and  preserving  a  beautiful  trans- 
parency and  pellucid  clearness  of  complexion,  shapely 
contour  of  form,  brilliant  eyes,  soft  and  smooth  skin, 
where  by  nature  the  reverse  exists.  Even  the  coarsest 
and  most  repulsive  skin ,  marred  by  freckles,  moth, 
blackheads,  pimples  and  vulgar  redness,  yellow  and 
muddy  skin  are  permanently  removed  and  a  deliciously 
clear  and  refined  complexion  assured.  Ladies  you  can 
be  beautiful  no  matter  who  you  are  or  what  your  dis- 
figurements may  be;  you  can  make  yourself  as  hand- 
some as  any  lady  in  the  land  by  the  use  of  I>r,  Bour- 
don's French  Argenic  Complexion  Wafers.  Used 
by  meu,  the  results  are  equally  favorable.  PRICE,  small 
box  50c'  large  box  ,$1;  or  special  order  of  six  large  boxes, 
$5,  Sent  to  any  address  under  plain  wrapper  on  receipt 
ot  the  above  amount.    Send  for  Circulars. 

THF  PARISIAN  DRUG  CO, 

131   Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Buy  no  more 
Sticky 
Mucilage 
Bottles, 
When  You 
Can  Get 


The  Clean  and  Convenient 

Weis  Brush  Tube 

and  WHITE  MUCILAGE  at  the  Same  Price 

Far  Superior  to  ordinary  Mucilage,    Goes  twice  as 
far.     Sticks  Quick.     THE  BRUSH  MAKES  IT 

For    Bank,    Business     House,    School, 
Mounting  Photos  and  General  purposes 


SO 


For      Library,      Kindergarten 
Flowers,  Lamp  Shades,  Etc. 


Paper 


For  Sale  at  Stationers,  Druggists  and  Photo 
Supply  Houses  or  TWELVE  sent  prepaid  for 
$1.25;  SIX,  75c;   ONE,  15c. 


BIND 
YOUR 

MAGAZINES 
AT  HOME 


THE  WEIS  BINDER 
Looks  Like  a  Book 


PERMANENT  as  well  as  temporery,  binds  back 
numbers.  No  punching,  needles;  thread,  etc  No 
BOTHER.    Each  COMPLETE. 

Binders  in  handsome  maroon  cloth,  titles  in  gold, 
any  one  ot  the  following  to  hold  six  copies,  sent  PRE- 
PAID to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  recript  ot 
50  cents.  McClures.  Century.  Harpers  Monthly.  Schrib- 
ners,  Cosmopolitan,  Munsey,  Review  of  Reviwes,  North 
American  Review,  Chatauquan,  Self  Culture,  St.  Nicho- 
las, Outing,  Metropolitan.  Ladies  Home  Journal,  holds 
12  copies,  80  cents.  Beautiful  Music  Kinder  holds 
30  copies,  SI. 00. 

Intelligent  Agents  Reap  a  harvest  Selling 
Weis  Patent  Binders. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS       SEND  FOR  LISTS 

The  Weis  Binder  Co.,     No-  ll&%£  *ol£"'" 


Something  New! ! 

Chemistrv  Taught  by  Mail 
Special  Course  for  Teachers 

Send  for  Circular  .  .  . 

Cunningham  School  of  Chemistry  s*%  ?S£ 

Hotel  tangham 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 


rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2.50   per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $1.00   and    $1.50   per  day 

5 STEHJI    HBHTBD ' 


COR.   ELLIS  &  MASON,      -     S.  F.,    CAL. 


NEW  ARLINGTON  '^^Sf.?.- 

Quiet  Home  for  Teachers.  All  Market  Street  cars  pass 
the  door.  Elevator,  electric  bells  and  all  latest  improve- 
ments. Rooms  by  the  day,  50c  to  $l;by  the  week  J2  50 
to  $7.  MRS.  J.  H.  BABBITT,  Proprietor.  Telephone 
Folsom  141. 
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SqnneR  •  Holidays 


Where  to  go? 

What  are  the  Amusements? 
What  does  it  cost? 
What  should  one  take? 
Is  there  good  fishing? 


Ask  the  nearest  agent  for  these 


ALL,  these  questions  and  many  others  are 
answered  in  the  attractive  literature 
prepared  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  concerning  the  Mountain  and 
Seaside  Resorts  of  California. 


Aids  to  a  Happy  Vacation. 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of 
picturesque  places.  Elegant  hotels,  un- 
conventional camps,  grand  scenery, 
splendid  fishing,  and  charming  society, 
are  some  of    their   attractions. 


DON'T  GO  to  the  same  place  year  after 
year  simply  because  you  are  familiar 
with  it.  There  are  other  pebbles  on 
the  beach.  Get  out  of  the  rut  and  see 
the  beauties  of  the  Golden  State 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 


Lake  Tahoe,        Castle  Crag, 

Catalina  Island,     Del  Monte, 

Yosemite  Valley,  Santa  Monica, 
Santa  Cruz,         Long  Beach. 


the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Has    3,000   miles   of    railway  in   California,    and  every  seaside   and   mountain   resort  is 
reached  via  its  lines.  REDUCED   EXCURSION    RATES 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS  !  M 


is  coming  on  !     Secure  a 
COMPETENCY  for  your  old  age  by 

a  investing  a  portion  of  your  present 

earnings  in  a  .  .  .  . 

NEW    PENSION    POLICY  ^ 

Bonds  Trust  Fund  Securities  Annuities  Life  Assur- 
ance— EQUITKBLE  LIFE  OF  N.  Y. 

Special   Propositions   for  If  You  want  to  MAKE,  SAVE  or  INVEST 

Money,  write  to        A.  M .  SHIELDS,  Mgr. 

7  Crocker  Building,  S.  F. 


Teachers 


School,  Church  and  Public  Entertainment 

"THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND" 

The  nTSsfsuccessful  Children's  Cantata  ever  presented  in  America,  introducing  all  of  Palmer  Cox's  famous 
Brownie  characters.  Music  by  Malcolm  Douglas.  All  rights  covered  by  copyright.  $1500  cleared  in  two  productions 
at  San  Jose,  Cal.    For  terms  of  production,  etc.,  address  H.  CSQLIER,  Sole  Lessee  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

266  South  7th  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BLANKETS. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  heavy,  ALL-WOOL 
MARY8VILLE  CALIFORNIA  BLANKETS,  now 
offered  below  Mill-prices,  as  they  were  bought  be- 
fore the  rise  in  wool.  We  name  only  a  few. 
■SSF-Mention  this  paper  and  we'll  pay  freight  on 
purchases  over  $10  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  Cali- 
fornia.   

COLOR.  WEIGHT.  SIZE.  CUT  PRICE 

Mottled,        9  pounds,  62x80 $  9.00 

Navy,  9  "  72x90 ; 9.00 

Scarlet,       10  "  72x86 10.00 

"  14  "  72x96 14.00 

Gray,  6  "  60x82 3.00 

16         "  80x94 16.00 

7  "  66x84 6,00 

10         "  72x84 8.60 

cotton,  62x80 60 

62x78 1.00 

Prices  are  by  the  pair.    Send  for  list  of  1000  blankets 
at  cut  rate  prices. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

25-27  Market  St,  S.F. 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

School   Books,    Library  Books, 
Stationery  and  Supplies. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Ginn  &  Co,, 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Baton,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  and  others.     Send   for   Catalog. 

319-325  Sansome  St.  -  San  Francisco 
DO    YOU  USE  PENS  ?  ? 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED   THE 

CONSTITUTION 


They  are  the  finest  line  of  school  pens  made 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


The  Whitaker  &  Eay  Co., 


Agents 


WIMTIM0 


RESTORES 
•WAHINQ 

•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  from  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homcec-pathic  Pharmacy) 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  flgr. 
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gTAIIARD  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 


Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 


Some  More  New  Booh. 


The  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  Selections  from  the  Letters- 
Edited  by  William    R.   Harper,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University  of 

Chicago,  and  Frank  A.  Gallup,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Colgate  Academy. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  very  practical  throughout,  and  in  Its  preparation 

the  sole  aim  has  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  preparatory  students  who  would  be 

likely  to  use  it <|J1 .  3Q 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Cicero. 

Edited  for  sight-reading  by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Junior,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

It  is  believed  that  with  the  help  given  in  the  footnotes  these  selections  will 
not  prove  difficult  to  students  who  have  begun  the  reading  of  Cicero,  and  that 
they  will  be  found  to  have  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  use  as  late  as  the  first 
years  of  the  college  course 50c 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

By  H.  A.  Guerbf.r.  A  fascinating  historical  reader,  as  well  as  a  reliable 
text-book  in  the  history  of  our  country.  All  the  main  facts  of  colonial  history 
presented  simply  yet  vividly,  and  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  be  intelligible  and 
deeply  interesting  to  grammar  school  pupils.    Attractively  bound.     Fully  illus- 

trated 65c 

Our  New  Possessions- 

(Current  Events  for  School  Use.)    Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines 

■ 10c 


The  Great  Successes  of  Last  Year. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades. 

By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  Eight  books— one  for  each  year.  Five  books, 
for  ungraded  schools.  Early  introduction  to  the  best  American  and  English 
authors.     Beautiful  illustrations. 

Natural  Geographies. 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Russell  Hinman,  author  of  the 
Eclectic  Physical  Geography, 

The  stndy  of  the  earth  as  the  ho?ne  of  man.  Inductive,  natural  treatment. 
Frequent  reviews  and  exercises  in  comparisons.  Correlations  with  language 
work,  history,  etc : Elementary,  60  cents;  Advanced,   $1,25 

Barne's  National  Vertical  Penmanship. 

A  system  which  develops  the  three  essentials  of  good  penmanship  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  effect,  viz:  legibility,  rapidity,  and  beauty.  Many 
dainty  drawings  given  which  can  be  copied  by  the  pupil per  dozen,       75  C 

Short  Course  in  Music. 

(Natural  Music  Series.)    By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and   Thomas  Tapper. 
An  elementary  course  In  music  for  schools   wherein  special  attention  cannot 

(Book    I.    (      35C 

be  given  to  this  subject -<  s       .  _ 

S  Uook  II.    {    40c 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


The  above  Books  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY 


Chicago  Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland     Ore. 


When  in  the  City,  stop  at  the 


Tie  Touraine 


This  New  Apartment  House  at  408 
Ellis  Street  is  all  right  with 

Its    Fine    Marble  Finished 

Entrance  Hall 
Its  New  Elevator 
Its  Wide  Halls 
Its  New  Carpets 
Its  New  Furnituue 
Its  Porcelain  Bath  Tubs 
Its  Polite  Service 
Its  Extra  Fine  Beds 
And  prices  as  reasonable  as  any  OLD 
House.     Currie  &  Foster,  408  Ellis  St. 


THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 

School  o!  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.    Established  1864.     Open  all 
year. 
$B»Send  for  Catalog. 


Santa  Fe 
Route  . 


The  fastest 
Regular 

Train 

Ever  Run 

Across   the 

Continent. 


California  Limited 

via  Santa  Fe  Route 

Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  .5  p.  m.  every  SUN  DAY 

TUESDAY,    FRIDAY. 
Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  a.  m.  the  following  Thursday,   Satur- 
day and    Tuesday — Arriving   in   New   York  at    1:30  p.  m. 
Friday,  Sunday  and    Wednesday. 

The. California  Limited  is  made  up  of  the  highest  class  of  equipment, 
is  lighted  by  Electricity  and  carries  Composite  and  Observation  Cars  with 
every  accommodation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Dining  Car  gives  unequaled  Service. 

This  splendid  train  is  for  first-class  travel  only,  but  there  is  no  extra, 
charge  beyond  the  regular  ticket  and  sleeping  car  rate. 

Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago  and  the  East, 
going  on  fast  time. 

Harvey's   Dining  Rooms  and    Lunch    Counters 

Ofler  Good  Food  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  ONLY  COMFORTABLE  WAY  TO  TRAVEL  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

Ticket  offices  628  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  and  1118  Broadway  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l  Agt.,  Passenger  Dept.,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  NAME  IS  SUFFICIENT 
THEY  NEED  NO  ADVERTISEMENT 
90,000  IN  USE 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON, 

Sole  Agents 

QURTdZ   BUIL5INQ 
16,  18,  20, 

O'FARRBLL  ST. 


THE  WESTERN 


'111:17:1 


JSAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


A    GROUP   OF   PROMINENT    MEMBERS  OF    THE   N.   E.    A. 


IRWIN   SHBPABD,  Secretary. 


WM.  T.  HABKIS. 

E.    ORAM    LTTIE,  President. 
ALBERT    G.  IANE. 


I.  C.  McNEIIX,  Treasurer. 
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^Byfldopting 

and  requiring  every  scholar  to  have  a 


1 


SEPARATE- 
LEAF 


Both  teacher  and  scholars  get  the  full  benefit  of  its 
perfect  system  of  classifying  and  filing  school  exer- 
cises. The  merits  of  this  device  are  beyond  all  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  blank  book  or  tablet  yet 

made,    its  use  means  economy. 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO., 


.  .  .  Sole  .  .  . 
Manufacturers 


Holyoke,  Mass, 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL, 
PAID-IN  CAPITAL, 
PROFIT  AND  RESERVE, 
MONTHLY  INCOME, 


$7,000,000 

•    1,000,000 

-    100,000 

75,000 


DIVIDEND    DECLARED 

December  31st,  1898. 
On  Ordinary  Deposits  6  per  cent,  per  Annum 

"  Term  "      7     "       "        "         " 

To  Class  "F"  Stock  10    "       "        "         " 

II  II       ll^!>  <l  J2     "  "  "  " 

The  Largest   and  Most  Prosperous 
Association  on  the  Paeiflc  Coast. 
HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sansome  St.,    WM.  COR  BIN,  Sec'y  &  Mgr 

S4.N   RANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bancroft's  History 

WANTED — Complete  sets  in  good  salable 
condition.  Address,  stating  binding, 
number  of  volumes,  condition,  amount 
wanted,  etc. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 


723  Market  street, 
San  Francisco 


JOSEPH  (SILLOTT'S 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 
For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  (Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\  I  /  1045  (Verticular),  1046  ( Vertigraph) 

W     and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  QILLOTT  S  SOHS,  91  John  Street,  Mew  Yori. 


PATRICK  &  CO 

'  RUBBER  STAMPS  ' 

stencils,  seals,  brands,  etc. 
3I8C"liforniaS'T.,Can  Francisco. 


TFACHFP<?-We  Mail  rt-ee  Our 
*  «-"™-'»  'CIVO)  ioo  page  Catalogue 
of  Teachers'  School  Supplies,  Frosted, 
Fringed,  Mounted,  Cut  Out,  Embossed 
Chronio  Reward  and  Souvenir  Cards, 
Books,  Booklets,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Supplies  for  Entertainments,  Honor, 
Merit,  Perfect,  Prize,  Reading-,  Draw- 
ing, Alphabet,  Number  Cards,  School 
Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOTJCH  &  CO.  WARREN,  PA. 


Our  Newest   Books 

EIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,   Ph.D.,  and  A.  M.    Mowry.   A.   M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thirty- 
I      nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.    pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  E.  1.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  160  original  problems,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Love  joy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse." 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  ;  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Stories."  Charming-  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  gTades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK  OF   OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND   EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzen 
M.  A.    128  pp., illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


TeaGhers  and  Others  I 

Do  you  want  to  make  money  DuP-  % 

ing   Vacation  or   at   any  other  | 

time  when  you  have  nothing  in  par-  @ 

ticular  on  hand  ?  § 

Can  You  Sell  Goods?  j 

That  will  almost  sell  themselves-    ^ 
I  * 

|  We  Offer  the  Best  Terms     I 

I  On  the  BEST  SELLING  GOODS  f 
$   that  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  s 

S,    Write  us  at  once  for  territory  § 

THE  WHITAKER  k  RAV  CO, " 

I        723  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


AMKER&v^n^BOUBlE  WAR? 
BUNTING  FLAG& 


AS  TO  DURABILITY  OF  COLOR. 
STRENGTH  OF  MATERIAL tr 

tfOMANSHlPV  BEST  PRODUCED 


FLA  IS  V* — -°/ 
FLAG 

MANUFACTORY 
INjBMERICA 


SENT  FOR  \ 

EMHuuntm 

l  ituh m o\ 

iTOTJRUPEISI, 


■  ■  a  m  m  m 


Do  you  know 
your  own  mind? 


NEW  TORE 


CHICAGO 


Yes,  you  will  say,  I  have  my  opinions 
about  tilings! 

You  do  know  what  you  think  ;  but  do  you 
know  how  you  think,  -why  you  think,  the 
manner  and  the  occasion  of  your  thinking  ? 
Do  you  know  your  pupils'  7/iind,  your 
child's  mind,  in  this  sense? 

Important  points,  these  days!  Not  to 
be  posted  on  these  questions  may  be  to 
just  miss  your  one  great  goal  as  teacher 
or  parent!  They  are  answered  in  our 
Gordy's  New  Psychology.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
Mottey  refunded  if  ?wt perfectly  satisfactory. 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
4-5-13-14  Cooper  Institute  N.  Y.  City 

SchooTbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 


o«' 


eoo- 


Arna 


tH' 
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NEW  SERIES— VOLUME  IV. 

Old  Series.— Golden    Era— Vol.  XLIV. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  MA  Y,  i899. 


Number  5 
Established  1852 


piiBPix^Her'A    R,ofioe. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  aud  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  In  1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 

Single  copies,  15  cents. 

See  our  special  combination  offer.  It  will 
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National  Educational  Association  at  Los  Angeles  July  nth  to  14th 
affords  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  spend  a  pleasant  vacation 
in  Southern  California.  It  is  a  great  land.  Los  Angeles  is  a 
great  city.  It  has  people,  climate,  scenery.  It  is  like  no  other 
land.  It  is  a  dream,  a  romance,  a  mystery.  The  southern  sea 
and  the  mountains  meet.  Nowhere  can  you  get  so  much  value, 
so  much  rest,  so  much  of  the  new  and  old  in  civilization. 

#  * 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Superintendent  James  A.  Foshay,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Thos.  J.  Kirk  and  others  are  enthu- 
siastic in  the  promotion  of  everything  that  tends  to  make  the 
meeting  a  great  one.  It  will  be  great.  President  Lyte,  Secre- 
tary Shepard  and  the  executive  committee  have  in  hand  a  strong 
program.  Attendance  will  bring  every  teacher  financial  returns. 
It  means  more  than  an  intellectual  treat — it  means  increased  use- 
fulness. It  should  mean  an  increased  salary  for  every  teacher 
who  attends.  The  money  expended  will  certainly  be  a  good 
investment.     Enroll  now  !     Enroll ! 


Dr.  Dresslar  of  the  University  of  California  made  the  statement 
that  we  care  more  for  the  playground  of  our  horses  than  we  do 
for  the  playground  of  our  children.  He  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  suburban  schools,  and  the  city  to  furnish  transportation. 
The  plan  is  a  practical  one.  San  Francisco  could  sell  its  down- 
town school  property  and  build  a  series  of  modern  buildings  fac- 
ing the  Park,  or,  still  better,  buy  a  thousand  acres  beyond  Ingle- 
side  and  have  a  children's  park,  with  large  roomy  school  buildings 
and  a  two-cent  fare.  The  health,  morals  and  culture  of  the  chil- 
dren demand  radical  changes  from  the  present  horrible  system  of 
down- town  schools. 

*  * 

Judge  M.  Cooney  made  a  brave  fight  for  the  San  Francisco  Nor- 
mal School,  and  succeeded.  He  made  the  fight  almost  single- 
handed.  He  wrote  five  different  bills  before  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting one  that  the  committees  would  recommend.  He  not  only 
succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  Governor  Gage  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
bill  was  signed.  Let  it  be  written,  therefore,  by  the  young  men 
and  women  and  the  people  who  will  receive  the  benefit  of  a  State 
Normal  School  that  credit  is  due  to  Judge  M.  Cooney.  Of  course, 
in  giving  credit,  we  must  not  forget  the  hundred  and  twenty-five 
plucky  girls  who  taxed  themselves  $5.00  a  month  each  to  maintain 
the  present  normal  school,  and  to  Miss  Fowler  and  Mrs.  FitzGerald, 
who  labored  successfully  in  its  behalf.  Judge  Cooney,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  organize  the  school  on  a  high 
basis  and  will  admit  only  graduates  of  high  schools  or  schools-  of 

equivalent  standing. 

*  * 

The  question  of  excessive  study  of  music  and  over-education 
generally,  as  associated  with  degeneration,  now  engages  the 
attention  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  London.  The  last  official  report 
on  the  Berlin  high  school  for  girls  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  German  youth.     It  says  : 

"The  number  of  pupils  asking  for  permission  to  prolong 
their  Summer  vacation  was,  in  the  last  school  year,  lamentably 
excessive.  Requests  for  dispensation  from  the  technical  branches 
of  study  also  show  an  increase.  Above  all,  the  number  of  pupils 
who,  on  account  of  a  chronic  state  of  illness,  especially  chlorosis, 
have  requested  to  be  freed  entirely  from  school  work,  is  a  sad  tes- 
timony to  the  state  of  health  of  our  youth.  We,  therefore, 
urgently  request  parents,  when  their  children's  health  demands 
special  consideration,  to  restrict  all  private  accessory  occupations; 
above  all,  nerve-exciting  practicing  of  music." 

*         * 

"The  Paidologist"  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  published   at ' 
Cheltenham,  England.    It  is  the  organ  of  the  British  Child  Study 
Association.     It  contains  articles  by  Dr.  Hall,  Earl  Barnes,  W 
S.  Monroe,   F.  Burk,  L-  N.  Wilson  and  T.  M.   Balliet.    Ameri- 
cans seem  to  be  in  demand  in  England  on  child  study  topics. 
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IN    THE    NORTHWEST. 


BY   HAEE   WAGNER. 
[Editorial  Correspondence.] 

SHE  TRIP  to  the  restful  empire  of  the  northwest  by  the  way  of 
Mt.  Shasta  is  an  education.  The  guide-posts  of  this  route  are 
Mt.  Shasta,  "  Lone  as  God,  white  as  a  winter's  moon";  Mt.  Hood 
rounded  like  a  modern  Venus;  Mt.  Rainier  fronting  you,  a  massive 
dome,  dropped  from  the  church  of  the  infinite.  Wonderful  guide- 
posts!  wonderful  route!  Portland  is  always  beautiful,  always  emerald. 
The  Columbia  always  majestic,  "where  rolls  the  Oregon";  Puget 
Sound  always  restful,  always  full  of  romance  and  mystery.  I  like  the 
great  emerald  Land  of  the  Northwest.  The  land  that  Herbert  Bash- 
ford  has  filed  a  first  mortgage  on  its  color,  atmosphere,  and  picturesque- 
ness  in  "  Songs  of  Puget  Sea,"  and  that  Ella  Higginson  in  "When  the 
Birds  go  North  Again, "  reveals  the  mystery  of  the  vast  silences  of  its 
forest;  the  songs  that  are  in  the  shadow  of  a  bird's  wing;  in  the  lances 
of  light  from  its  great  fir-trees,  and  in  its  golden  sword  of  light  laid 
across  waters  of  the  Puget  Sea. 

I  went  north  at  the  invitation  of  Superintendent  W.  J.  Meredith 
of  Seattle,  and  of  Professor  A.  B.  Coffey  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. On  the  first  evening  of  my  arrival  I  found  Professor  Coffey  drill- 
ing a  number  of  students  on  how  to  make,  love  in  the  play,  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  I  hardly  recognized  in  the  dignified  Professor 
the  Coffey  of  other  days  in  California.  He  showed  the  value  of  ex- 
perience over  theory,  however,  in  telling  the  young  man  and  young 
woman  how  to  act  naturally  the  various  love  scenes  in  the  play. 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  faculty  of  a  modern  university 
in  a  boathouse.  The  majority  of  the  men  were  fresh  from  university 
honors  in  the  East,  full  of  blood,  spirit,  and  somewhat  critical  of  the 
stumps  and  wild  flowers  of  the  campus;  but  having  the  3pirit  of  the 
teacher  well  developed.  Ann  Arbor,  Lafayette,  Stanford,  John  Hop- 
Kins,  Columbia  and  several  others  were  represented  in  the  robust  young 
men  who  cooked  their  own  lunch,  and  were  putting  the  finishing 
touches  in  the  way  of  paint  and  ceiling  to  the  faculty  boathouse,  in  the 
shore  waters  of  beautiful,  magnificently  beautiful,  Lake  Washing- 
ton. And  as  for  the  unkempt  campus  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  acres 
at  the  door  yard  of  a  groat  .city,  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  having 
been  at  a  great  university  fostered  by  a  great  State  in  its  beginnings. 
The  following  Friday,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  university.  Its  splendid  building,  modern  in 
all  of  its  conveniences  and  equipment,  is  a  monument  to  the  educational 
spirit  of  Washington.  President  W.  E.  Wilson,  Carrie  Shaw  Rice, 
Senator  Land  and  wife  and  the  writer  visited  Professor  Coffey's  class 
in  pedagogy.  He  has  a  large  number  of  students  preparing  for  teach- 
ers, and  as  bright  a  lot  of  young  men  and  women  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. Professor  Coffey  is  very  popular  with  the  students  and  faculty, 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  was  re-eleeted  for  the  year  99-00  at  increase  of 
salary. 

The  Seattle,  or  Kings  County  Institute,  was  held  in  the  High 
School  building.  Superintendent  W.  J.  Meredith  arranged  an  excellent 
program.  It  had  several  unique  features.  One  was  the  department  of 
"Special  Help, "  in  which  much  practical  work  was  done.  Meredith 
by  nature  is  a  poet,  but  in  school  work  is  as  practical  as  a  farmer.  He 
is  a  genial,  whole-souled  fellow,  full  of  appreciation  for  the  good  things 
in  literature,  and  has  given  to  the  schools  of  his  county  a  great  educa- 
tional unlift.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  people  attended.  There  were 
several  notable  addresses.  Professor  Spillman  of  Pullman,  the  Winship 
of  the  Northwest ;  Superintendent  F.  J.  Browne,  the  best  Shakesper- 
ean  scholar  on  the  Coast ;  Professor  W.  E.  Wilson,  a  keen,  thoughtful 
man  of  Ellensburg  Normal  ;  Professor  French,  the  tall  and  scholarly 
teacher  from  Monmouth,  Lillie  Godden  and  Professor  Alex.  B.  Coffey 
were  all  interesting. 

Miss  Laura  Plummer  of  Island  county,  said  to  rival  Miss  Lulu 
Claire  Bahr  as  the  handsomest  school  superintendent  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  brought  all  of  her  teachers  to  the  Institute.  Superintendent 
Friars  of  Snohomish,  Superintendent  Simpson  of  Whatcom,  Superin- 
tendent Susan  Lord  Currier  of  Skagit,  J.  M.  Hittof  PortTownsend  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Brintnallof  the  Northwest  Journal  of  Education  were 
among  the  visitors.  After  a  week  at  Seattle,  two  days  were  spent  in 
the  town  of  Centralia,  where  Superintendent  G.  A.  Spencer  held  a 
county  institute.  Superintendent  Spencer  does  not  answer  to  Dr. 
Browne's  Latin  quotation,  ''TJnus  homo  nullus  homo,"  a  single  man  is  no 
man  at  all,  for  he  is  a  wide-awake  school  man,  tho  single,  and  provided 
his  teachers  with  a  splendid  program.  His  instructors  included  W.  A. 
Wetzel  of  Portland,  A.  B.  Coffey  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
Editor  Brintnall,  Supt.  Brown  and  such  good  local  talent  as  the  hand- 
some   Pennsylvania    Dutchman,    ex-Supt.    Lease,     and    Supt.    Henry 


of  Thurston  county.  Superintendent  Spencer  made  an  announcement 
that  is  seldom  heard  in  California.  It  was  this :  '  'If  there  are  any 
teachers  without  positions,  will  they  please  give  me  their  names,  as  I 
will  have  difficulty  in  finding  enough  teachers  for  the  schools."  The 
lack  of  supply  of  teachers  in  Washington  is  due  to  the  higher  standard 
of  certification  made  by  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, F.  J.  Browne. 

The  increased  appropriations  for  the  University  of  Washington  and 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Pullman,  the  opening  of  two  new  normal 
schools  and  increased  activity  along  all  educational  lines  means  much 
to  the  new  old  West  by  the  Puget  Sea. 


Best  Work  in  Nature  Study. 

VERNON   L.   KELLOGG,    STANFORD   UNIVERSITY,    CALIFORNIA. 

'J  'HE  best  nature  study  work  in  this  country  is  being  done  in 
f*\  the  State  of  New  York.  The  best,  because  best  organ- 
>»^  ized  and  best  supported.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Nixon  Bill"  a  bureau  of  nature  study  is  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University. 
The  work  includes  the  sending  out  of  lecturers  and  teachers  to 
the  schools  and  institutes,  and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
bulletins  of  information.  An  expert  nature  study  teacher,  Miss 
M.  F.  Rogers,  gives  all  of  her  time  to  the  work  of  teaching 
teachers,  and  other  lecturers  and  teachers  are  occasionally  en- 
gaged to  present  in  institutes  and  summer  schools  the  "  claims  of 
nature  study  and  also  the  specific  means  by  which  it  may  be 
taught."  Miss  Rogers  in  less  than  a  year  attended  seventy-two 
institutes,  and  in  this  way  more  than  14,000  teachers  were  told 
and  shown  something  of  nature  study.  The  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  New  York  supports  three  regular  summer 
schools  for  teachers,  in  each  of  which  courses  in  nature  study 
lasting  thru  the  whole  period  are  given  by  expert  teachers 
sent  out  from  the  Cornell  bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  sending  out  of  teachers  the  bureau  pre- 
pares and  distributes  free  of  charge,  carefully  prepared,  illustrated 
bulletins  of  information,  called  "Teachers'  Leaflets."  The  fol- 
lowing eleven  leafllets  have  been  issued:  How  a  Squash  Plant 
Gets  Out  of  the  Seed  (five  editions);  How  a  Candle  Burns  (six 
editions);  Four  Apple  Twigs  (six  editions);  A  Children's  Gar- 
den (seven  editions);  Some  Tent-makers  (seven  editions);  What 
is  Nature  Study  (six  editions);  Hints  on  Making  Collections  of 
Insects  (three  editions);  The  Leaves  and  Acorns  of  Common 
Oaks  (five  editions);  The  Life-history  of  the  Toad  (four  editions); 
The  Birds  and  I  (four  editions);  Life  in  an  Aquarium.  Many  of 
these  leaflets  have  been  sent  into  other  States  than  New  York. 
The  leaflets  contain  specific  directions  for  nature  study  work.  The 
bureau  also  contains  a  large  correspondence  with  would-be  nature 
study  teachers,  and  with  nature  study  pupils,  and  is  ready  and 
desirous  of  giving  all  the  information  and  help  it  can  in  special 
cases  and  incidents  of  nature  study  work. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  bureau  there  is  a  salaried  deputy 
chief  (the  chief  is  one  of  the  regular  officers  of  Cornell  University) 
a  salaried  nature  study  teacher,  and  a  stenographer.  Occasional 
teachers  are  paid  to  attend  institutes  and  to  give  the  courses  in 
the  summer  schools.  For  the  payment  of  this  staff,  and  for  meet- 
ing the  expense  of  issuing  the  teachers'  leaflets  the  bureau  has 
an  annual  maintenance  fund  of  $8,000  (approximately).  New 
York  seems  to  be  well  satisfied  that  nature  study  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  State  is  worth  while.  Such  patronage  is  almost 
necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be  systematically  introduced  and  main- 
tained. Without  doubt  other  states  will  follow  New  York  in  this 
matter.     California  ought  to. 

Prof.  Holman,  in  the  "Imitativeness  of  School  Children,"  gave  the 
story  of  the  "CoDJurer  and  the  Eggs,"  and  the  children  wrote  a 
reproduction  of  the  story.  Here  is  an  example  :  "One  day  at  a 
country  place  some  boys  and  girls  who  were  having  their  Sunday 
treat  as  usual,  saw  a  conjurer  bringing  eggs  from  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. This  was  one  of  his  old  tricks,  and  the  audience  being 
around  the  platform,  he  pleasantly  called  a  little  boy  to  where  he 
was  standing.  Looking  down  into  the  little  boy's  face  the  con- 
jurer said  :  T  wonder  if  your  mother  can  get  eggs  without  hens  ?  ' 
'Oh,  yes,'  said  the  boy.  'How  is  that  done ?' asked  the  con- 
jurer. '  Why,  because  my  mother  keeps  ducks,'  replied  the  boy 
amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  the  audience." 
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VISIT  TO  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
INURING  THE  MONTH  of  April  the  State  Superintendent  paid  offi- 
cial  visits  to  the  counties  of  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino 
and  Ventura,  and  addressed  the  teachers  at  the  respective  county  insti- 
tutes on  matters  of  interest  to  the  public  schools.  The  city  teachers' 
institutes  held  at  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  were  also 
visited  during  the  month.  Excellent  reports  of  progressive  tendency 
in  school  matters  come  from  all  these  educational  meetings.  Wise 
counsel  and  genuine  inspiration  prevailed.  The  main  characteristic  of 
all  these  gatherings  seemed  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
for  more  enlightment,  more  professional  training  and  scholarship.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  of  these  teachers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor. 
tunity  about  to  be  afforded  them  by  the  State  University  of  attending 
one  or  more  of  the  professional  courses  to  be  given  this  Summer. 

A  pleasant  visit  was  enjoyed  at  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School.  Notwithstanding  a  temporary  decreased  attendance  on  account 
of  a  local  small-pox  scare,  all  those  present  seemed  happy  and  enthusi- 
astic in  their  work. 

A  visit  to  the  Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum  showed  an  attendance 
of  some  three  hundred  girls  whose  happy  faces  and  joyful  young 
voices  spoke  well  for  the  care  and  training  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
Sisters.  With  a  fine  home,  scrupulously  neat  and  clean  and  well  taken 
care  of,  and  with  the  kind  and  careful  training  of  the  Sisters,  the  chil- 
dren may  well  consider  themselves  fortunate  to  have  fallen  into  such 
good  hands. 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Special  appropriations  were  made  to  the  different  State  Normal 
Schools  by  the  last  Legislature  as  follows  : 

Los  Angeles,  for  certain  improvements  and  repairs,  $20,000. 

San  Francisco  Normal  School,  $20,000. 

San  Jose  Normal  School,  for  certain  improvements,  $5,000. 

San  Diego  Normal  School,  for  improvements  and  additions,  $45,000. 

These  amounts,  except  in  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal 
School,  were  in  addition  to  the  amounts  carried  by  the  General  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 
The  movement  for  continuous  sessions  of  Universities  and 
State  Normal  Schools  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  by  the  establishment 
of  summer  courses.  Among  other  great  educational  institutions  en- 
dorsing the  movement  are  Chicago,  Cornell  and  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versities, and  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  it  was  decided  to  offer  several  courses  during  the 
coming  Summer  term.  This  will  be  particularly  welcome  pews  to  the 
many  earnest  teachers  in  the  State  who  have  long  felt  a  strong  desire 
for  a  closer  affiliation  with  our  State  University  and  an  urgent  need  for 
more  educational  inspiration  and  greater  scholastic  training. 

MEETING  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
A  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  called  for  Sat- 
urday, May  13th,  when  several  important   matters  of  an  educational 
nature  will  be  considered. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  LIFE  DIPLOMAS. 
The  diplomas  and  documents  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  its  last  session,  in  December,  1898,  have  not  yet  received  the 
Governor's  signature,  the  Attorney-General  having  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  ex-Governor  Budd's  signature  would  not  avail  after  his  term 
of  office  had  expired.     The  State  Board  will  convene  May  13th,  and  it 


is  hoped  that  some  definite  action  may  be  determined  upon  at  that  ses- 
sion whereby  these  educational  documents  may  be  legally  issued  and 
finally  distributed  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted  last 
December. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
Lapsing  Districts. 

I  interpret  Subd.  2  of  Section  1543  of  the  School  Law  to  stipulate 
that  a  school  district  lapses  only  when  the  average  daily  attendance 
falls  to  five  or  less,  determined  only  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ; 
hence,  the  school  may  be  continued  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  less  than  five  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  expedient  for  a  school  to  be  continued  long  with  but  two  or 
three  scholars. 

Local  School  Questions. 

All  local  questions  concerning  school  districts  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  County  Superintendent  for  his  consideration  and  advice 
for  the  reason  that  he,  being  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  quest  on,  will  generally  be  more  competent  to 
advise  and  direct.  However,  should  it  be  desired  to  appeal  from  his 
decisions  or  opinions,  questions  may  be  referred  to  this  office  or  to  the 
Attorney-Geneial. 

Legal  Holidays. 

May  1st  of  this  year  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  of  this  State 
to  be  observed  as  a  legal  holiday,  schools  may  be  dismissed,  or  they  may  other- 
wise observe  this  day  as  any  other  legal  holiday  is  observed  Furthermore  I 
will  give  as  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  which  has  been  held  by  my  predeces- 
sors and  by  several  of  the  Attorney-Generals,  that  holidays  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  other  days — that  is,  teachers  may  not  legally  teach  on  a  holiday 
and  have  vacation  some  other  school  day.  The  law  is  explicit,  and  holiday 
presumes  that  the  identical  day  only  is  to  be  observed. 

Compensation  as  Secretary  of  a  County  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  under  the  general  law,  as  provided  in  Section  1770, 
Subdivision  3,  the  County  Superintendent  is  to  be  paid  the  compensation  of 
$5.00  per  day  as  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and  as  further 
evidence  or  reason  for  this  opinion  I  refer  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  oi  Banks  v.  Yolo  County,  Cal.,  Reports  1891,  p.  258. 


FIRE  ESCAPES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Assembly  Bill,  No.  420.  An  Act  to  add  a  new  section  to  the  Political  Code, 
to  be  known  as  Section  1890,  relating  to  fire  escapes  on  school  buildings. 

Section  1.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the  Political  Code,  to  be 
known  as  section  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Section  1890,  Each  school  building  in  the  State  shall,  if  two  or  more  stories 
inlheight,  be  provided  with  suitable  and  sufficient  fire  escapes.  The  trustees  of 
each  school  district  and  the  board  of  education  of  each  municipal  corporation 
must  provide  sufficient  and  suitable  fire  escapes  lor  each  school  buildir  g  two  or 
more  stories  in  height  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  place  immediately. 

Boards  of  Education  aud  school  trustees  should  investigate  and  carefully  con- 
sider whether  the  law  may  not  be  complied  with  by  providing  broad  stairways 
and  doors  that  furnish  easy  and  ready  egress. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  BILL. 

The  following  bill,  being  Assembly  Bill  No.  245,  was  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature : 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  fifty  four  of  the  Political  Code  of 
California  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

354.  The  normal  schools  at  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Chico  and  San  Diego, 
and  any  normal  school  established  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  California 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  shall  be 
known  as  "state  normal  schools,"  and  shall  each  have  a  board  of  trustees  con- 
stituted as  follows:  The  governor  of  the  state  and  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  each  board.  There  shall  also 
he  five  other  members  of  the  local  board  for  each  normal  school,  whose  term 
of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  of  the  state  of  California.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  to  appoint  five  trustees  as  members  of  each  local 
board,  one  trustee  to  serve  one  year,  one  to  serve  two  years,  one  to  serve  three 
years,  and  two  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  thereafter  to  fill  vacancies  in  such 
board,  the  terms  of  office  thereafter  to  be  for  four  years,  and  to  begin  July  first 
of  each  fourth  year. 

Sec  2.  Section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the  Political  Code  of 
California  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1489.    The  power  and  duties  of  each  board  of  trustees  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  receive  such  salary  (not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum)  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Board; 

2.  To  prescribe  rules  lor  their  government  and  the  government  of  the 
school; 

3.  To  prescribe  rules  for  the  report  cif  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school, 
and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutions; 

i.  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture,  stationery, 
and  text-books  for  the  use  of  pupils;  ' 

5.  To  establish  and  maintain  model  and  training  schools  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, primary,  and  grammar  grades,  and  require  the  students  of  the  normal 
schools  to  teach  and  instruct  classes  therein  ; 

6  To  elect  the  president  of  the  school,  and  to  elect  the  teachers 
upon  their  nomination  bv  the  president  of  the  school,  fix  their  salaries,  and 
prescribe  their  duties ;  provided,  that  after  the  president  or  a  teacher  has  served 
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successfully  and  acceptably  in  the  school  for  the  period  of  two  years  prior  to  or 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  his  or  her  appointment  thereafter  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  trustees,  be  made  for  a  terru  not  to  exceed  four  years, 
unless  removed  for  cause; 

7.  To  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  moneys  received  for  tuition  or  donations; 

8.  To  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which  shall  be 
open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school ; 

9.  To  keep  open  to  public  inspection  an  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures ; 

10.  To  annually  report  to  the  governor  a  statement  of  their  transactions, 
and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school; 

11.  To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  president's  annual  report; 

12.  To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness,  is  guilty  of  gross 
immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings;  provided,  that  such  person 
shall  have  at  least  thirty  days'  previous  notice  of  such  contemplated  action,  and 
shall,  if  he  ask  it.  be  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

Sec.  3.  Section  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Political  Code  of 
California  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1492.  There  shall  be  a  joint  board  of  normal  school  trustees,  to  be  composed 
of  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of  each  local  board,  such  other  members 
to  be  selected  by  their  respective  local  boards  for  each  joint  meeting  ;  the  presi- 
dents of  the  different  state  normal  schools  shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
joint  board.  Said  joint  board  shall  meet  on  the  second  Friday  in  April  of  each 
year,  alternately  at  the  different  state  normal  schools  The  first  meeting  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  be  at  San  Jose;  the  second  meeting  at  Chico;  the  third  at 
Los  Angeles;  and  the  fourth  at  San  Diego.  Thereafter  the  places  of  meeting 
shall  be  in  the  order  named  above.  A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the 
governor  for  the  transaction  oi  any  urgent  business  affecting  the  welfare  of  any  or 
all  of  the  state  normal  schools.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  joint  board: 

1.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  state  normal 
schools;  the  state  series  of  text-books  shall  be  used,  when  published,  in  the 
grades  and  classes  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

2.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  standard  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  state  normal  schools; 

3.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  for  students  entering  the 
normal  schools; 

4.  To  sit  as  a  board  of  arbitration  in  matters  concerning  the  management 
of  each  state  normal  school  that  may  need  adjustment. 

6,  The  joint  board  shall  also  have  the  power  to  pass  any  general  regulations 
that  may  be  applied  to  all  the  state  normal  schools,  thus  affecting  their  well-being; 

6.  Members  in  attending  the  meetings  of.  the  joint  board  shall  receive  mile- 
age while  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  meeting,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose; 

7.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the 
joint  board.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  joint 
meetings  of  the  trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  secretary  of  each  board  of  trustees 
of  any  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study,  or  the  text-books  to  be  adopted. 

Sec.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


A   NORMAL    COMMISSION. 


N.  E.  A.  MATTERS. 


Saceamento,  May  1,  1899. 
To  County  and  City  Superintendents : 

Fellow-Superintendents^I  send  yon  by  to-day's  mail  or  express  a  pack- 
age of  letters  especially  appealing  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Los 
An.seles  July  11th  to  14th  ;  and  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  this  matter  by  issuing 
a  circular  letter  from  your  office,  and  to  mail  with  it,  to  every  teacher  in  your 
county  or  city,  one  of  my  letters. 

We  must  not  fail  to  retain  California's  unexcelled  record  in  State  member- 
ship made  in  1888.  Very  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

Titos.  J.  Kirk, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Saceamento,  April  28,  1899. 

Fellow-Teachers :  I  desire  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State  for  esprit  de  corps  which  should  characterize  them  in  reference  to  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which  is  to  hold  the  session  of  1899  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  July  11th  to  11th. 

When  the  Association  met  in  San  Francisco  In  1888  the  high-watermark  in 
State  membership  was  then  reached,  and  I  believe  the  figures  have  not  since 
been  surpassed.  State  pride,  therefore,  appeals  to  every  teacher  in  California 
to  retain,  if  not  to  exceed,  that  high  standing.  The  eyes  of  the  educational 
world  will  this  year  be  turned  ui  on  the  teachers  of  California.  A  test  of  pro- 
fessional interest  is  to  be  made  ;  can  we  afford,  fellow-teachers,  to  permit  the 
impression  that  we  have  less  than  we  had  eleven  years  ago? 

To  attend  this  meeting,  to  fraternize  for  a  week  with  the  educational  mas- 
ters and  thinkers  of  America,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  It  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  Association 
will  again  come  to  California  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

For  all  these,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  our  teachers  should  sacrifice, 
where  necessary,  a  few  personal  considerations  and  comforts  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  attend  without  inconvenience  or 
embarrassment,  may  do  the  next  best  thing  for  the  cause  by  becoming  mem- 
bers, at  the  small  expense  of  $2  00  each.  Recognition  of  those  who  respond  to 
this  appeal  will  he  made  by  this  office  as  far  as  possible.  My  intention  is  to 
incorporate  in  the  Biennial  Keport  for  1899-1900,  bv  counties,  by  cities,  and  as 
far  as  possible  by  schools,  the  names  of  all  teachers  who  become  members,  and 
the  editor  of  the  official  organ  of  this  department  will  be  asked  to  publish  the 
list  in  like  form  in  the  August  or  September  number  ot  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, and  thus  will  be  given  to  every  school  board  in  the  State  an  opportunity 
to  take  note  of  those  who  have  in  this  way  interested  themselves  in  a  matter 
which  appeals  so  stronely  to  the  professional  and  State  pride  of  every  teachers 

See  or  write  your  County  or  City  Superintendent  at  once  for  membership 
certificates,  and  enroll  your  names  and  show  that  Cahfornians  never  follow, 
but  always  lead;  that  the  spirit  enkindled  for  the  N.  E.  A.  in  1888  is  still 
aflame  and  rapidly  spreading.  Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

Thos.  J.  Kirk, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

All  contributors  for  the  State  Fund  should  be  sent  to  H.  W.  Frank,  Treasurer 
Local  Executive  Committee,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Headquarteis  have  been  selected  at  the  Van  Nuys  Hotel,  Fourth 
and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles. 

The  special  features  of  the  program  will  be  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Jouenal. 


BY  A.    W.    ATHBRTON. 

IP  there  be  a  class  of  people  unquestionably  guilty  of  "inocuoua 
desuetude,  "  it  is  composed  of  us  teachers.  We  permit  our  horizon 
to  be  limited  by  the  confines  of  the  school  yard  ;  we  live  on  the 

children's  plane  ;  we  are  in  the  community,  but  not  of  it  ;  our  vast 
energy  is  potential,  not,  as  it  should  be,  kinetic  and  result-producing 
with  regard  to  the  present  generation  a3  well  as  the  coming  one.  It  is 
time — past  time — f-r  us  to  wake  up.  We  are  a  power  in  the  land  ;  and 
we  should  become  dominant — for  good,  of  course,  since  teachers  have 
to  be  good. 

Are  you  thinking,  "It  is  easy  to  talk?"  Well,  then,  I'll  stop 
talking  and  begin  suggesting.  The  first  step,  and  a  great  step  towards 
our  rightful  position,  will  bj  taken  when  we  raise  teaching  from  the 
make-shift  that  it  now  is  to  the  high-class  profession  that  it  should  be. 
How  can  this  be  done  ?  The  Western  School  Journal  is  a  good 
medium — let's  get  together  through  it.  I  have  an  idea,  and  set  it  forth 
herewith.  If  you  approve  of  it,  stand  for  it.  If  you  can  better  it,  do 
so.  Among  us  all,  we'll  find  the  right  proposition  ;  and  when  we  do, 
it  won't  take  us  long  to  put  it  through.  That's  straight  business  talk 
— now  for  my  idea. 
Propositions  :  — 

1.  All  authority  to  teach  should  issue  from  the  8tate. 

2.  Such  authority  should  not  be  granted  upon  a  basis  of  so-called 
learning  or  scholarship  alone ;  but  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and 
actual  adaptability  to  the  special  work  to  be  undertaken,  should  also 
be  made  clearly  manifest  to  the  State  before  the  authority  is  vested  in 
the  applicant. 

Close  the  doors  in  the  face  of  incompetents  and  dollar-seekers,  my 
earnest  fellow-teachers  !  Open  them  wide  to  the  real  teacher,  than  whom 
no  more  grandly  serviceable  citizen  lives  1 

The  acceptance  of  the  above  proposition  means : 

1.  The  abolition  of  county  certificates. 

2.  The  development  and  fostering  of  the  educational  departments 
of  our  universities. 

3.  The  like  development  and  fostering  of  our  normal  schools. 

In  the  line  of  protecting  and  strengthening  the  normal  schools  and 
the  educational  departments  of  the  universities,  I  submit  the  following 
plan  : 

1.  Let  a  normal  commission  be  established  in  each  county,  con- 
sisting of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex-officio,  and  four 
others,  who  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  leading  educators  of  the 
county  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  appointed  by  him. 

2.  Let  it  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  apportion  among  the 
leading  schools  of  the  county,  pro  rata,  the  number  of  eligibles  that 
has  been  apportioned  to  the  county  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  duty  of  apportioning  eligibles 
among  the  counties  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  State  Superintendent,  he 
to  be  advised  as  to  the  gross  number  by  the  authorities  of  the  normal 
schools  and  the  educational  departments  of  the  universities. 

3.  Principals  of  schools  to  whom  eligibles  are  apportioned  are  to 
accredit  said  eligibles  to  the  normal  commission  upon  the  double  basis 
of  scholarship  and  of  apparent  fitness  for  teaching.  The  commission 
will  then  pass  upon  said  eligibles,  who  must  appear  before  it  at  a  set 
time  for  individual  oral  examination.  Such  eligibles  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  commission  will  then  be  accredited  by  it  to  the  insti- 
tution of  their  choice,  this  accrediting,  however,  to  entitle  them  to  but 
one  year  at  said  institution,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  authorities  of 
the  institution  are  to  pass  finally  upon  the  question  of  their  fitness  to 
proceed. 

There's  a  weeding-out  process  for  you  !  Perfect  it  as  to  details,  put  it 
in  operation,  and  the  results  will  be  limitless  in  excellence.  Under  its 
operation  there  will  be  no  overcrowding  of  the  normal  schools  and  the 
educational  departments  by  people  unfitted  to  be  there,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  ample  attendance  of  those  who  will  give  value  received  to  the 
State  in  return  for  the  immense  sums  expended  by  it  in  attempting  to 
provide  proper  trainers  for  its  young  people. 

N.  E.  A.  NOTES. 

The  local  committee  have  sent  out  a  request  for  funds  for  maintaining  Cali- 
fornia headquarters  and  entertainment,  and  for  other  expenses. 

In  several  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Alameda  county  all  of  the  teachers,  with- 
out exception,  have  subscribed  for  membership  in  the  Association. 

The  teachers'  institute  of  Marin  county  voted  unanimously  that  every  teacher 
in  the  county  should  become  a  member  ot  the  Association. 

The  principal  and  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  John  Sjvett  Grammar  School  in 
San  Francisco  have  subscribed  for  membership  in  the  National  Educational 
Association, 
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National  Educational   Association 


DR.    ELMER    E.    BROWN 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice    of   Education.  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 

STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  N.  E.  A.  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 


N.  B.  A.  Notes. 

The  Stockton  schools  will  send  a  large  and  enthusiastic  delegation  of  teach- 
ers to  Los  Angeles.  Many  of  them  have  planned  to  remain  in  Southern  California 
for  their  entire  vacation. 

The  Stockton  school  department  will  send  an  exhibit  to  the  N.  E.  A.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Superintendent  Jas.  A.  Barr,  Mrs  L.  Clare  Davis,  Mrs.  Rose 
V.  Winterburn,  and  Messrs.  L.  A.  Buchanan.  H.  C.  Meyer  and  W.  B.  Murray 
will  have  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

Superintendent  Jas.  A.  Barr  of  Stockton,  one  of  the  Assistant  State  Managers 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus  and  Sacra- 
mento counties  in  the  interest  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  announces  that  it  will  arrange  for 
the  passage  of  teachers  at  such  times  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  one-fare  rate  for  the  round  trip  as  soon  as  their  schools  close 
(after  June  ist.)  Particulars  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  such  tickets 
before  the  regular  dates  may  be  learned  from  the  local  ticket  agents. 

Superintendent  R.  H.  Webster  of  San  Francisco  sent  out  a  strong 
letter  to  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  urging  them  to  become  members 
of  the  Association  and  to  share  in  the  expense  of  entertainment  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Secretary  Irwin  Shepard,  who  is  noted  as  being  very  conservative, 
estimates  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  at  [Los  Angeles  from  12,000  to 
1 5, 000. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  28,  1899. 
To  School  Trustees,  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  Friends 
of  Education:  The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  promises  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  educational  gath- 
erings ever  held  in  this  country,  not  only  in  interest,  but  at- 
tendance as  well.  Those  best  qualified  to  know,  state  that  there 
will  be  at  least  10,000  people  east  of  the  Rockies  who  will  be 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  next  July.  This  is  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  our  people  to  receive  a  stimulus  along  the  lines  of 
professional  work,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
children  of  this  State  for  years  to  eome,  and  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  miss  the  chance  of  meeting  with  the  great  leaders  in 
educational  thought  and  work.  Calfornia  is  proud  to  enter- 
tain    this     body     of     intelligent  ^people,     and    Los    Angeles 


is  anxious  that  the  "California  traditional  hospitality"  may  be  given 
to  the  thousands  of  eastern  teachers  who  will  visit  our  State  for  the  first 
time  ;  also  that  tney  shall  know  of  the  exceptional  interest  which  the 
people  of  this  State  take  in  educational  affairs.  Los  Angeles  desires  that 
the  people  of  California  shall  be  present  and  help  to  give  the  welcome  to 
our  EaBtern  friends. 

Hoping  that  you  of  the  State  will  take  advantage  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Sunny  South,  and  that  we  may  all  unite  in  working  for  the 
advancement  of  the  meeting,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely,  J.  A.  Foshay, 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  and  Chairman  Membership  Committee 
of  N.  E.  A. 

To  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education  in  California  : 
The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles  from  July  11th  to  14th,  inclusive.  California  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  this  meeting,  for  there  is  nothing  more  inspiring 
to  us  as  educators  than  a  grand  gathering  of  the  earnest  educational  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  The  conferences  of  thooe  engaged  in  kindred  lines  of 
work  will  furnish  exceptional  advantages  to  this  btate,  and  by  participa- 
tion we  shall  receive  inspiration  for  greater  efforts. 

During  the  past  decade,  givat  progress  has  been  made  in  educational 
matters,  schools  have  improved  in  equipment  and  in  methods  of  work, 
teachers  are  upon  a  higher  intellectual  plane,  and  the  people  are  in  closer 
sympathy  with  education;  therefore  the  spirit,  enthusiasm  and  effort  of 
our  people  should  be  to  make  this  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  educational 
gathering  held  heretofore.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  but 
rather  the  outgrowth  of  larger  opportunities,  better  facilities,  and  an 
earnest  determination  to  keep  in  line  with  the  progress  of  educational 
thought. 

The  teachers  of  California  will,  without  doubt,  enter  heartily  into  the 
effort  to  make  the  meeting  in  July  the  best  in  the  imposing  record  of  the 
Association.  Being  remote  from  the  great  body  of  teachers,  strenuous 
exertion  will  be  required  of  us  to  maintain  the  high  standard  set  at  East- 
ern meetings.  California  has  the  reputation  of  doing  all  things — not 
merely  well — but  the  best.  We  present  these  facts  to  encourage  you  to 
do  your  whole  duty. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  application  for  the  meeting  in  Los  Angeles, 
our  State  management  pledged  for  us  a  membership  of  5,000  from  this 
State.  In  '88 at  San  Francisco  there  were  4,278  State  memberships;  now 
there  are  more  teachers,  and  the  professional  esprit  is  more  largely  recog- 
nized; therefore,  we  should  not  only  reach  the  number  pledged,  but  pass 
it.  At  the  State  Association  held  at  Santa  Rosa  in  December,  resolutions 
were  passed,  urging  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  visitors  as  a 
matter  not  merely  of  local  concern,  but  a  responsibility  and  privilege  of 
the  whole  State. 

The  citizens  of  California,  possessing  a  well-known  public  spirit  in 
educational  matters,  are  confidently  looked  to  for  theii'  cooperation  in 
securing  the  financial  success  of  the  Association  by  responding  to  the  call 
for  memberships.  Every  community  in  the  State  in  its  business-life,  as 
well  as  in  its  thought-life,  will  feel  a  quickening  impulse  due  to  this  great 
meeting.  A  large  number  of  noted  men  and  women  will  be  with  us, 
touching  our  hearts  with  inspiration,  lifting  us  to  higher  levels,  and  influ- 
encing the  life  and  power  o!  every  teacher.  This  good  will  come  not  only 
to  the  large  school  with  its  corps  of  teachers,  but  also  to  the  small  one 
with  its  single  teacher. 

Many  teachers  in  the  State  have  perhaps  never  visited  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, which  has  many  attractions  for  the  eight-seer.  Los  Angeles  has 
grown  to  be  a  great  city  of  over  100,000  people.  It  has  elegant  blocks, 
beautiful  residences,  and  fine  avenues  for  carriage  and  bicycle.  Ample 
facilities  will  be  given  for  excursion  trips  to  Mount  Lowe,  the  orange 
groves  of  Riverside  and  R»dlands,  Catalina  Island,  San  Pedro  Harbor 
and  the  many  Summer  resorts  on  the  Coast. 

While  present  indications  point  to  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  Los 
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Angeles  meeting,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  our  own  State  shall  furnish  the 
required  number  of  memberships.  You  are  especially  invited  to  assist  in 
securing  these  memberships.  We  send  to  the  various  school  officials 
blank  Advance  Membership  certificates  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  Ihe 
instructions  on  the  first  page  of  the  certificate  book.  The  fee  for  Asso- 
ciate membership  is  $2.  The  membership  certificate  entitles  the  holder 
to  the  reduced  rates  on  railway  lines,  to  special  privileges  at  all  sessions, 
to  a  bound  copy  of  the  proceedings,  (which  is  well  worth  the  fee  to  every 
teacher  and  school  officer),  and  also  to  an  official  badge.  This  badge  will 
be  furnished  to  those  who  attend  the  meeting,  upon  their  arrival  in  Lob 
Angeles,  and  will  be  sent  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  attend. 

The  trip  to  this  section  will  give  you  needed    rest,  strength,  and   en- 
couragement for  the  coming  years  of  work.     We  hope  to  see  a  great   out- 
pouring to  what  will  be  a  grand  meeting. 
(Signed)  J.  A.  Foshay,  Chairman; 

E.  E.  Brown, 

Miss  Franc  Hawks, 

Miss  Louise  A.  Williams, 

J.  P.  Monlux, 

Miss  Rose  Hardenburg, 

J.  A.  Barr, 

W.  H.  Chambers. 


A.  E.  Baker, 

Mies  Mary  A.  Lang, 

T.  J.  Kirk, 

O.  P.  Phillips, 

C.  E.  Hdtton. 

J.  H.  Strine, 

R.  H.  Webster, 

Membership  Committee. 


Headquarters  Local  Executive  Committee.  I 
Los  Angeles,  Cal,  April  15,  1899.  | 
Dear  Sir:  The  Committee  on  Educational  Exhibit  for  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  City  July  iith  to 
14th,  1S99,  desires  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  exhibits  this 
year  shall  consist  of  specimens  selected  from  the  regular  class  work  or  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  same.  To  these  may  be  added  photographs  of  apparatus,  school 
rooms  or  buildings. 

These  specimens  of  school  work  are  to  be  from  the  kindergarten,  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  covering  the  usual  subjects  taught,  such  as 
mathematics,  science,  drawing  and  music,  and  including  the  work  of  the  manual 
training  and  commercial  departments  The  exhibits  should  be  arranged  by  sub- 
jects or  grades. 

Please  give  iuformation  on  the  following  points  : 
1.     What  lines  of  work  you  will  exhibit,  and  in  what  forms. 
2-     How  much  space  you  will  require  ;  and  specify  as  to  wall,  shelf  and  table 
space. 

So  that  the  Committee  may  make  the  needed  arrangements,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  hear  from  you  on  or  before  May  first. 

Will  you  not  assist  in  making  the  Educational  Exhibit  a  notable   feature   of 
this  meeting,  and  to  that  end  appoint  a  local  exhibit  committee.    We  request  that 
Chairmen  of  local  exhibit  committees  communicate  with   us  promptly  that  we 
may  know  to  whom  to  send  future  circulars.     Address  all  communications  to 
Melville  Dozier, 

Secretary  N .  E.  A.  Educational  Exhibit  Committee, 
Or  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  H.  Housh, 

Chairman  N.  E.  A.  Educational  Exhibit  Committee, 
Los  Angeles  High  School. 

Teachers  Should  Recognize  Detective  Vision  ot  School  Children. 

Last  month  we  stated  that  teachers  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
eye  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  defective  vision  of  school  children. 
As  to  the  best  method  of  procedure,  we  would  recommend  that  each  teacher 
make  an  approximate  test  of  vision  of  the  children  as  they  enter  their  school, 
and  a  record  of  same  be  kept  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  deem  best. 
Thus  we  have  a  record  of  each  scholar  from  the  time  of  entering  school  to  the 
time  of  graduating.  The  parent  receiving  the  teachers1  report,  would  be  aware 
of  any  trouble  before  it  had  advanced  too  far  to  remedy.  Teachers  applying  to 
us  will  receive  a  chart  free,  with  full  instructions  how  to  make  the  necessary 
examination  of  our  school  children's  eyes.  California  Optical  Company, 
317  and  319  Kearny  street,  San  Fraucisco,  Cal. 


BAILEY  MILLARD. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  SHE  OF  THE  WEST." 

Bailey  Millard  has  written  a  remarkable  book,  entitled  "She  of  the  West." 
It  is  a  book  of  strong  virile  prose.  While  the  stories  picture  heroines  of  the 
West,  the  style  is  masculine.  The  volume  has  two  points  of  excellence  that 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  all  of  our  3,500  school  libraries  First,  the  stories  giving  a 
keen,  faithful  portrayal  of  Western  scenes  and  types  of  Western  feminine  char- 
acter, have  a  value  much  greater  than  theiintense  stories  of  namby-pamby  sen- 
timent. Second,  the  style  is  the  strongest  example  we  have  of  newspaoer  Eng- 
lish, with  a  Hterarv  finish.  Give  this  book  to  the  bov  who  is  not  interested  in 
"Evangeline,"  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  ""Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  or 
The  Story  of  Ancient  Troy."  Let  him  get  a  taste  of  "Pretty  Bandit"  and  he  will 
have  an  healthy  appetite  for  the  wholesome  stories  to  follow,  because  the  author 
has  the  color  and  the  atmosphere  of  life  not  far  removed  from  the  boy. 

Concerning  Textbooks. 

To  County  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents  and  Other  School  Officers  in 
the  State  of  Calif ornia :  In  the  controversy  going  on  among  sundry  newspapers 
over  the  series  of  State  text- books,  my  name  and  this  ofiice  have  been  mentioned 
as  unfriendly  to  the  law  and  the  regulations  regarding  these  text-books. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  my  sworn  duty  to  maintain  and  support  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  California  ;  and  the  State  having  adopted  a  series  of  text-books 
and  prescribed  that  such  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State;  and  for  failuie  on  the  part  of  any  public  school  board  or  other  public  school 
authority  to  so  use  the  State  Series  of  books  a  penalty  is  provided,  I  desire  hereby 
to  call  your  attention  to  such  stipulated  penalty  as  set  forth  in  an  Act  of  1891, 
Sec.  5  of  Chap.  CCXXXVII,  page  102,  of  the  School  Law  of  1895. 

While  recognizing  that  there  is  a  legitimate  demand  for  improvement  of  cer- 
tain books  of  the  Series,  neither  myself  nor  any  other  school  ofiicer  is  warranted 
in  disobeying  the  law.     On  the  contrary,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  strictly  to  en- 
force the  law  as  set  forth  in  the  Chapter  and  Section  above  referred  to. 
Respectfully,  Thos.  J.  Kirk, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


THRU    THE    REDWOODS    ON    A    TRIP    TO    BKIAH,    CAL.,    NORTH- 
WESTERN   RAILWAY. 


Bishop  Spalding,  if  we  remember  rightly,  said  that  the  rea- 
son so  many  farmers  had  mortgages  on  their  places  was  on  ac- 
count of  a  piano  in  the  house  and  the  over-education  of  the  girls. 
Now  comes  a  new  note  from  him,  and  in  a  recent  speech  he 
said:  "American  education,  whether  given  by  the  State  or  by 
religious  denominations,  is  to-day  largely  and  increasingly  in  the 
hands  of  women.  If  progress  is  to  be  made,  [  mean  in  education, 
women  must  themselves  receive  a  more  thoro  mental  culture! 
If  to  demand  the  higher  education  for  women  still  seems  absurd 
to  some,  we  should  remember  that  for  centuries  it  was  deemed 
preposterous  to  give  her  any  education  at  all.  If,  in  the  past, 
woman  has  been  mentally  inferior,  it  is  because  the  incentives^ 
means  and  opportunities  of  intellectual  growth  were  denied  h  r.' 
If  her  capacity  has  seemed  to  be  chiefly  that  of  a  domestic,  it  is 
because  she  was  refused  admission  to  higher  fields.  It  is  a  fright- 
ful thing  to  see  ignorance  at  work,  and  the  most  frightful  of  alt 
when  the  work  is  that  which  the  woman  is  called  to  do  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school-room.  An  ignorant  wife  and  mother  will 
dull  the  minds  of  her  husband  and  children.  One  who  is  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  will  be  to  them  a  strong  stimulus  to  self- 
activity.  We  should  do  more  to  bring  into  play  the  endowments 
of  woman,  and  be  ready  to  offer  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  her  talents.  It  is  a  dull  man,  indeed,  who  ignores  the  gifts  of 
woman." 
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A  TOUR  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Suitable  for  an  Interesting  Lesson  in  Local  Geography,  or  for  the  Information  of  Delegates 
to  the  Convention  or  Teachers  on  a  Vacation  who  will  Naturally  wish  to  See  some  of 
the  Beauties  and  Wonders  of  California. 


[Extracts  from  a  Letter  Written  by  One  who  has  Known    the    Golden    State  for  Forty  Years  and   Loues  Every  Foot  of  It  ] 


FROM  LOS  ANGELES  (Trip  1). 

HE  MOST  notable  single  trip  out  of  Los  Angeles  reaches  Covina 
and   its  young  wealth   of  citrus  fruit;    Pomona,    "loved  of  the 
sylvan  deities  ;  "  Ontario,  proud  of  well-earned  prosperity  ;  Chino, 
in  profitable    relations  to  a  mammoth  sugar  beet  factory;    Bloom- 
'ngton,  essaying  the  culture  of  canaigre,  the   newly-discovered  tuber,  so 
rich  in  tannin,  indigenous  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.     Under  cultiva- 
tion it  has  the  appearance  of  a  dock  or  a  beat,  and  is  planted  in  drills  ; 
Riverside,  the  peerless  ;  San  Bernardino  and  Redlands,  the  latter,  child  of 
Riverside,  and  ready  enough  to  take  the  reins  in  high-class  orange  cul- 
ture. 

It  is  possible  to  make  this  round  trip  in  a  single  day,  but  that  is  to 
hold  the  highest  gifts  of  Providence  in  light  esteem.  It  should  have  two 
days — the  afternoon  and  night  of  first  day  at  Riverside,  and  the  fore- 
noon of  following  day  at  Redlands. 

LOS  ANGELES  TO  PASADENA  (Trip  2) 

Frequent  trains  to  this  notable  city  place 
one  in  close  contact  with  the  center  of  its 
activities.     It  deserves  oft-repeated  visits. 

Mount  Lowe  Elevated  Railway — is  an 
extension  of  the  trip  to  Pasadena.  Electric 
street  cars  are  taken  at  that  city  and  no  one 
will  be  likely  to  miss  this  scenic  trip. 

LOS    ANGELES    TO    SANTA    MONICA,    17 
Miles  (Trip  3). 


With  emphasis,  Santa  Monica  is  the  water- 
ing place  of  Los  Angeles,  and  deserves  its 
popularity. 

Port  Los  A  n- 
geles  includes  itself 
in  the  trip  as  an  at- 
traction of  the  first 
order;  has  a  deep 
sea  wharf  reaching 
out  to  commerce, 
and  to  "big  fish." 
Santa  Monica 
Soldier's  Home, 
protege  of  the  gen- 
eral Government,  is 
on  the  railway  line, 
and  an  object  of 
patriotic  interest. 

LOS  ANGELES  TO 
SAN  PEDRO  (Trip 
4),  24  miles — the 
point  at  which  a 
harbor  is  under 
construction. 

Santa  Catalina — 
A  profitable  enten- 
sion  of  the  San 
Pedro  trip  is  by 
steamer  to  Avalon, 


tato  ayye_a/ 
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on  Santa  Catalina  Island;  costs  two  days,  and  is  well  worth  them. 
I0S  ANGELES  TO  SANTA  BARBARA  (Trip  5). 

This  city;  with   its    well   preserved  historic  Mission,  its  cele- 
brated ocean  commerce  channel    and    romantic   islands,  its  floral 


Fresno. — Raisin  Queen  of  the  World,  and  bountiful  also  in 
its  vintages  and  general  fruit  and  grain  production.  Don't  fail  to 
stop  here  for  a  drive  through  the  vineyards  and  deciduous  fruit 
orchards.     Irrigation  can  here  be  observed  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

BerEnda.— This   station  is   one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
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CUFF  HOUSE,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

wealth  and  hospitality,  should  have  a  visit.  Out  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  course  is  over  the  main  line  to  San  Francisco  for  thirty  miles 
to  San  Saugus,  and  then  by  branch 
line  with   sharp  turn  to  the  west. 

Camulos,  fourteen  miles  from 
Saugus.  A  pause  will  be  made  at 
Camulos.  This  was  the  ranch  called 
"  Morena"  by  "H.  H."  in  her  romance 
"Ramona,"  and  made  the 
girlhood's  home  of  the 
heroine. 

San  Buenaventura — An 
interesting  seaside  and  Mis- 
sion city. 

At  Santa  Barbara  anjr 
who  desire  can  take  stage 
for  Surf,  seventy-three 
miles  northerly,  and  there  , 
regain  railroad  transporta- 
tion for  San  Francisco  over 
a  railway  coast  line,  reach- 


MAGNOLIA   AVENUE,  RIVERSIDE. 

miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  point  where  trains  are  changed 
by  those  going  to  Yosemite.  Out  of  Berenda,  on  a  branch  line, 
the  run  is  twenty-two  miles  to  Raymond,  in  the  Sierra  foot-hills. 

Thence  the  trip  is  by  stage-coach  (not 
mud  wagon);  comfortable  coaches  are 
provided,  and  good  four  or  six-in- 
hand  teams.  The  first  run  is  twenty 
miles  to  Ahwahnee,  where  a  stop  is 
made     for   dinner;    then    twenty-two 


miles  to  Wawona,  for  the  night;  on  the 
following  morning,  twenty- five  miles 
via  Inspiration  Point  to  Hotel  Sentinel, 
midway  in  the  Valley. 


LAKE  TAHOE. 


MT.  LOWE  RAILWAY. 


ing  San  Luis  Obispo,  Paso  Robles, 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  entire  list  of  attractions  pointed 
out  in  Trip  No.  7;  or,  if  preferred, 
return  to  Saugus  and  connect  with 
train  for  San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  (Trip  6), 
Via  .Mohave,  Tehachapi  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Tehachapi — This  mountain  is  an 
arm  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  thrust 
out  with  fellow  feeling  for  the  Coast 
Range,  which  meets  it  half  way, 
and  assumes  to  bar  the  passage  be- 
tween the  metropolis  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  Queen  City  of  the 
south.  Engineers  laugh  at  its  im- 
potence, and  you  will  enjoy  its 
scenic  transit.  One  of  the  laughs 
come  in  at  "  The  Loop;"  best  watch 
tor  it. 


**£&». 


YOSEMITE. 


Usually  the   return   by  the  same  route  includes  a 
Wawona,  and  a  four  mile  stage  to   the    Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 


a  stop  at 
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of  Sequoia's  grande;  thence  to  Berenda  and  resumption  of  the 
journey  to  San  Francisco.  By  making  the  trip  in  this  way, 
rather  than  from  San  Francisco,  there  is   a   saving  of  the  round 


THE  LOOP. 


trip  fare  by  rail  between  San 
Francisco  and  Berenda  —  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles 
twice  told.  The  stage  road  to 
Yosemite  is  a  model  of  excel- 
lence— smooth  and  usually  kept 
watered,  and  is  romantic  in  a 
high  degree. 

Of  Yosemite  nothing  need  be 
said.  There  is  a  second  route 
into  the  Valley,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Stockton,  Oakdale  and 
Chinese  Camp  by  rail,  and  thence 
by  stage  coach.  The  place  of 
entrance  is  exactly  opposite  In- 
spiation  Point. 

SAN  FRANCISICO  TO  HOTEL 
DEL  MONTE  (Trip  7).— To  see 
and  enjoy  Del  Monte  is  to  fix  an 
impression  of  harmonious  beauty 
for  a  lifetime;  Monterey,  his- 
torical and  romantic;  Pacific 
Grove,  scholarly  and  tragrant 
with  moral  sweetness;  the  eigh- 
teen-mile drive,  projected  by 
Hotel  Del  Monte  and   sharer  in 


STATE  CAPITOL,  SACRAMENTO. 


its  glory;  and  Mission 
San  Carlos,  on  Carmel 
Bay,  sepul- 
ture of  Juni- 
pero  Serra, 
who  immor- 
talized it 
by  his   life. 


Where  else   can   such  an   earth-born   galaxy  be   found  ? 

These  at  terminus  of  outward  trip;  returning,  the  route  will 
be  to — 

Santa  Cruz.  The  seaside  resort  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  and  thence  by  narrow  guage  railway  to  San  Jose. 

Big  Trees.     Five  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.     They  are  mam- 
moth     red- 
woods, Sequoia         -  ■  -''"'■•..•'  a 
sempei  virens  not     ,-    ._•    . 
gigantea,      but 
are  so  tall  you 

have     to    look  i 

twice  to  see  the  '' 

top  —  the  first  /;  • 
glance,  from 
life-time  habit 
in  tree  measur- 
ing, strikes 
them  midway. 
Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. — 
To     pass   thru 

these  is  a  con-  -"sw^ 

stant  delight.  redlands. 

San  Jose.  The  Garden  City  of  a  Garden  State.  For 
higher  education  it  has  a  State  Normal  School,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  ot  Santa  Clara,  near  at  hand,  the  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  Santa  Clara  College  (Roman 
Catholic). 

Lick  Observatory  on  Mount 
Hamilton.  An  exhilarating 
stage  drive  of  twenty-eight  miles 
over  a  mountain  road  that  is 
bragged  about  and  protects  the 
brag,  from  Hotel  Vendome  in 
San  Jose  achieves  this  noted 
Observatory.  In  friendly  spirit, 
it  meets  the  stars  half-way. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco 
from  stop  at  San  Jose,  take  the 
broad-guage  through  San  Mateo 
Valley. 

Palo  Alto,  and  noble  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University.  It 
must  be  seen  by  you,  and  some 
measure  of  President  Jordon's 
"on  the  front  line"  aroma  in- 
haled. There  is  mental  vigor 
in  it. 

Menlo  Park.  Place  of  ideal 
country  seats.  Ira  G.  Hoitt's 
School  for  Boys.  It  is  of  high 
rank,  and  its  graduates  pass  to 
universities,  sans  examination. 

San  Mateo.     Beautiful  city, 

on  the   borders  of  a  metropolis. 

Residence  place   of  many  busi- 

Location  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer's  Mili- 


SANTA  MONICA. 


ness  men  ot  San  Francisco 

tary  Academy,  and  of  other  noted  schools 

San  Francisco.     This  inexpensive 
round  trip,  San  Francisco  to 
Hotel     Del 
Monte,  has  no 
equal    any- 
where for  re- 
fined beauty, 
historic     and 
romantic 
memories  and 
revelations  of 
California's 
appreciation 
of    higher 
education. 

SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO  TO 
BERKELEY 
(Trip  8).— Uni- 
versity     Of  AVALON. 

Caifornia.  Proudly  fostered  by  a  generous  State  and  treasured  by 
an  appreciative  people.  This  trip  is  a  short  one  by  ferry  and  cars. 
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San    Francisco   to    Fruitvale,  and  up  to  the  "  Hights,"  the 
picturesque  home  of  "  The  Poet  of  the  Sierras,  Joaquin  Miller. 

San  Francisco  to  Mount  Tamalpais  (Trip  9). 

The  trip  of  a  day  by  ferry  and  rail  to  summit  of  a  mountain 
near  Golden  Gate  ;  it  will  unfold  a  wonderful  panorama,  and  fix 


Castella.     The  companion  of  Sweet  Brier. 

McCloud  River.  To  be  reached  by  McCloud  River  Railway. 
Famous  trout  stream. 

Castle  Crags  Hotel.  Allied  to  Hotel  Del  Monte.  A  most 
restful  mountain  home. 


Soda  Springs. 


Illustration  from  Copyrighted  r»n*i'c  irl^ac    r»f 

Picture  of   Edw.  H.  Mitchell's  °"e  b  lue<lb    ui 

Mailing  Card,  2'25  Post   Street,  topograph}' 

San  Francisco.  ,        ^     S\ 

about   the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

To  Napa  and  Lake  County  (Trip  10). 
Take  train  for  Napa,  via  Oakland, 
Vallejo,  Yallejo  Junction,  Ferry  to 
Vallejo  (Mare  Island  Navy  Yard),  and 
Napa — county  seat  of  county  of  same 
name — location  of  one  of  the  State 
asylums  for  the  insane. 

Napa  Soda  Springs.  A  short  stage 
drive  from  Napa.  The  water  has 
reputation    of    excellence  world-wide. 

./Etna  Springs.  By  stage  drive  from 
St.  Helena  station. 

Calistoga.  Hot  springs  and  termi- 
nus of  railway. 

The  Geysers.  These  samples  of 
belated  world  making,  in  plutonic 
struggles  against  commands  to  take 
higher  good-deportment  rank,  are  a 
spectacle  for  men  and  angels. 

By  stage  from  Calistoga.  Northern 
Napa  and  Lake  County  have  numbers 
of  medicinal  springs  and  health  re- 
sorts, too  numerous  for  indexing  here. 
Notable  among  them:  Bartlett  Springs, 
to  the  north  of  Clear  Lake,  and  An- 
derson Springs,  to  the  south. 

California  Northwestern  Railway  to 
Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Cloverdale, . 
and  Ukiah. 

.  San  Francisco  to  Mount  Shasta  (Trip 
II).  If  the  return  eastward  is  to  be 
via  Shasta  Route  and  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, the  attractions  here  mentioned 
may  be  enjoyed  en  route: 

Sacramento  City.  Inspect  the  Capi- 
tol, the  State  Library,  and  Crocker 
Art  Gallery. 

Sacramento  Valley.  If  seasonable, 
covered  by  a  floral  carpet;  at  all  times, 
a  park  of  noble  oaks. 

Sacramento  River  Canon.  Replete 
with  beauty. 

Sweet  Brier  Camp.  Favorite  sum- 
mer resort  on  bank  ot  upper  Sacra- 
mento. 


With  free  drinking  kiosk  at  each  side  of 
train;  better  sample  this  choice  distillation 
of  nature. 

Mossbrae  Falls.  An  outflow  perennial, 
of  frigid  water  from  Shasta's  glacial  ice. 

Mount  Shasta.  From  Sisson,  on  one  of 
its  buttresses,  the  summer,  14,444  feet  above 
sea  level,  an  unobstructed  vision,  the  most 
satisfying  high  mountain  in  the  world. 

San  Francisco  to  the  High  Sierra  and  Lake 
Tahoe  (Trip  12).  If  the  return  eastward 
is  by  Ogden,  this  interesting  trip  can  be 
made  a  parcel  of  it.  It  traverses  a  portion 
of  the  region  made  immortal  by  the  mining 
pioneers,  who  still  sing: 

"  Days  of  old,  days  of  gold, 
Days  of   forty-nine." 

Sacramento  City  and  Valley.  As  spoken 
of  under  trip  n. 

Summit.  It  will  be  spiritual  and  mental 
elevation  to  sweep  all  points  of  compass 
and  see  the  lavish  hand  of  a  good  Provi- 
dence in  verdant  ocean  of  feathery  conifers, 
each  offering  its  tiny  incense  of  grateful 
praise. 

Donner  Lake,  near  Truckee  station;  ro- 
mantic in  its  pioneer  history  of  sorrow; 
abounds  in  pleasure  to  the  angler. 

Lake  Tahoe.  By  short  transit  of  stage 
from  Truckee  (railway  under  construction). 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  steamboat 
traversed,  is  a  scientific  study  ;  is  of  great 
depth,  and,  below  the  surface  stratum,  ot 
intense  coldness,  so  much  so  as  to  arrest 
and  forbid  animal  decomposition:  The 
shore  lines  emerald  colored,  but  over  depths 
fathomless  to  ordinary  lines  the  colors  range 
from  purple  to  black.  Mark  Twain  thought 
the  Tahoe  region  equal  to  the  task  of  res- 
urrecting one  of  the  mummied  Pharoahs. 

Independence  Lake.  An  attractive  fish- 
ing resort,  reached  by  stage  from  Boca. 

Reno.  Is  a  beautiful  city  bisected  by  the 
musical  and  trout-loving  Truckee,  and  is 
noted  for  its  University  of  Nevada,  under  the 
able  Presidency  of  Dr.  Joseph  Edw.  Stubbs. 

Railway  to  Carson  and  Virginia  City  can 
"e  value  in  a  sight  of  the  place  whose  output 
'  sixties  "  as  to  alarm  the  financial  world,  lest 
the  white  metal  be  relegated  to  the  list  marked  "  base." 

With  best  wishes  for  your  professional  success,  and  readiness  for  response 
to  any  future  requests,  I  am,     Respectfully  yours,      A  Pioneer  Educator. 


THE  GOLDEN    GATE. 

be  taken  at  Reno.     There  should 
of  silver  was  so  enormous  in  the 
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The  Drawing  of   Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


2BY    KATHERINE    3VC-    BATiTi- 

[CONTINUED.] 


DRAWING. 

The  general  shape  of  the  object  should  be  blocked  in,  using 

the  fewest  possible  number  of  very  light,  broad  straight  lines;  as 

in  Fig.  ii.     Short,  disconnected  lines  such  as  in  Fig.  12  should 

be  avoided.     When  the  rough  sketch  of  the  blocking-in  lines  has 

_^,„„  been  made,  the  draw- 
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mg  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  object 
and  all  mistakes  cor- 
rected, then  the  out- 
line should  be  com- 
pleted by  covering  the 
blocking-in  lines  with 
the  curved  lines 
which  fully  delineate 
the  form.  Such  results 
„,;„as  Figs.  13  and  14  are 
evidences  of  misun- 
derstanding  and 
should  be  avoided. 

The  next  step  is  the 
drawing  oi  the  details. 
These  deserve  special 
study  and  close  de- 
lineation. 
In  the  apple  we  find  a  depression  at  each  end,  one  having  the 
dried  calyx  and  the  other  the  stem.  The  outline  of  the  depression 
is  easily  represented  by  a  reversed  curve;  as, 
To  this  add  the  zigzag  line  which  represents 
the  calyx;  as, —  or  the 

Observe    t  h  a  t  Jk^v^'-"  stem; 

the  stem  is  not      ^BNr^'  as, 

a  perfect  cylin-  ,^.„ 

der  like  a  pencil,  but  that  it  is  quite  irregu- 
lar and  considerably  larger  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  and  it  is  generally  very  short  and  stubby.  The 
apple  should  be  drawn  in  two  positions,  so  that  both  ends  may  be 
studied. 

In  the  potato  and  other  vegetables  we  find  the  eye  the  ex- 
pressive feature.  This  usually  represents  the  grain  of  the  vege- 
table, and  when  regular,  is  apt  to  be  vertical.  It  has  definite 
shape  and  is  generally  represented  in  this  manner: — 
Beginners  are  likely  to  draw  too  many  eyes  and  to 
make  them  too  small.  It  is  wise  to  count  them  and 
not  only  study  their  sizes  and  shapes  but  also  their 
exact  locations. 

Objects   in   which  one  dimension  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  other  two,  should  be  carefully  studied, 
not  only  when  seen  in  full  profile,  but  when  turned  at  an  angle. 
Such  views  involve  foreshortening  and  are  difficult. 

In  some  vegetables  the  grain  runs  vertically  as  in  the  onion. 
Figs.  18  and  19.     While  in  others  of  the  same  shape,  it  runs  hori- 


%N^- 


gSatvw; 


will  be  seen  that  they  generally  follow  a  part  of  the  contour  of  the 
object,  although  they  are  not  quite  parallel  with  it. 

Roots  and  sprouts  are  drawn  very  much  like  foliage.       Small 
roots  may  be  drawn  with  a  single  line,  but  the  large  ones  should 

be  represented 
with  a  double 
line.  These  de- 
tails should 
be  carefully 
studied  and 
drawn  as  they 
appear. 

After  the  ob- 
ject with  a  1 1 
these  details 
has  been  care- 
fully drawn  in 
soft  lines,  the 
drawingshould 

be  brought  out  by  means  of  Accentuation.  By  this  the  nearest 
edges  of  the  object,  or  the  edges  on  the  shadow  side,  should  be 
strengthened,  and  all  the  details  should  be  made  very  prominent, 
especially  those  which  appear  on  the  front  surface. 

Following  this,  the  Accentuation,  the  Table  Line  and  the  Loca- 


..S 
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tion  Lines  should  be  added.  The  former  which,  in  Fig.  21,  is 
marked  1,  represents  the  back  edge  of  the  table  upon  which  the 
object  stands,  while  the  latter,  which  is  marked  2,  represents  the 
resting  place  of  the  object. 

The  Table  Line   should   always  be  light  and  subordinate  in 
value,    because 
\  it       represents 

background, 
while  the  Lo- 
cation   Lines 
should  be  hori- 
zontal, sketchy, 
shaded     lines, 
darkest     where 
they   appear    to 

grow  out  of  or  from  the  resting  place  of  the  object.  A  few  other 
sketchy  lines  may  then  be  added  to  relieve  the  drawing  from  an 
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zontally  as  in  the  turnips  (.Fig.  20).  In  the  study  of  these  lines  it 


appearance  of  stiffness.     In  the  illustrations  of  this  article  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  lines  above  the  Table  Line  and  not  representing 


IO 
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any  part  of  the  object,  are  vertical,  while  those  below  are 
horizontal,  and  whatever  their  position,  they  are  always  very 
soft,  light  and  broad. 

Groups. — When  drawing  groups,  the  entire  outline  of  each 


in    drawing    from    objects,    but    in    studying   good    examples  of 
drawing. 

Agassiz  said  that  draw- 
ing was  a  microscope 
in  the  hands  of  students. 
To  draw,  to  delineate 
form,  is  not  all  there  is 
of  drawing — the  mode 
of  such  expression  is  of 
much  importance. 

Under  the  guidance  of 
a  trained  teacher  and  a 
skilled  draughtsman, stu- 
dents acquire  correct 
modes  of  rendering,  but 
where  drawing  is  taught 
by  teachers  who  themselves  cannot  draw  with  artistic  effect, 
good  drawings  should  be   placed  in   the  hands    of  the  children 


Tic  16. 


object  should  be  drawn,  and   afterward   the  invisible  por- 
tion of  each  object  erased.       This  gives  the  student  an  in- 


T\ft 


telligent  understanding  of  the  drawing,  and    is  the  means 
of  avoiding  some  bad  mistakes. 


ficj.  19. 
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In  the  accentuation  of  a  group,  the  values  of  the  different 
objects  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  different 
features  of  a  single  object.  The  nearest  object  should  have 
the  strongest  lines  and  the  farthest  the  weakest.  This  gives 
the  effect  of  nearness  and  distance  in  the  group,  and  expresses 
serial  perspective,  or  what  artists  are  pleased  to  term  atmos- 
phere. 

Accentuation  must  eventually  become  the  expression  of  art 
feeling,   and  this  is   only  acquired  thru  much  practise,  not  only 


and  not  only  to  be  looked  at,  but  to  be  copied,  because  by  copy- 
ing they  get  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  what  con- 
stitutes excellence. 

Copying  flats  for  form  study — for  power  to  see  appearances- 
is  objectionable,  because  the  eye  can  only  be  trained  to  see  form 
by  studying  objects,  but  copying  for' rendering  is  desirable,  espe- 
cially under  the  prevailing  conditions  in  our  public  schools.' 
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Course   of   Study 


ARITHMETIC. 


BY  W,  H.  BAKER,  FRESNO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

flME  was  when  the  three-  R's  constituted  the  sum  total 
of  a  common  school  education.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
coud  read,  write,  and  cipher  with  tolerable  proficiency  was  con- 
sidered fairly  well  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life.  "In  these  good 
old  days"  the  teacher  could  "hear  the  lessons"  and  have  time, 
during  school  hours,  to  devote  to  darning,  correspondence,  or 
such  other  matters  as  demanded  attention.  But  the  linguist,  the 
historian,  the  geographer,  and  the  naturalist  pressed  their  claims 
upon  the  schools  and  had  their  claims  allowed;  the  humanitarian 
and  utilitarian  demanded  recognition  on  the  course  of  study;  still 
others  came  with  subjects  which  the  child  ought  by  all  means  to 
understand,  till  the  bewildered  teacher  was  puzzled  to  find  board 
room  on  which  to  write  his  lengthy  program.  Time  to  prepare 
for  all  these  lessons  was  out  of  the  question,  and  they  must  be 
heard  at  lightning  speed.  For  the  child  to  properly  prepare  for 
and  recite  his  six  or  eight  lessons  daily  was  impossible.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  pupil  had  the  shadow  without  the  substance  of 
knowledge.  So  correlation  of  subjects  and  combination  of  classes 
have  been  forced  upon  our  attention,  the  one  that  the  pupil,  the 
other  that  the  teacher  may  find  time  for  his  work.  If  reading 
be  made  to  include  thought  getting  as  well  as  the  oral  expression 
of  thought,  if  writing  embraces  the  expression  of  thought  with 
pen  and  pencil  as  well  as  the  formation  of  characters,  if  under 
and  along  with  arithmetic  are  taught  business  forms,  business 
practice,  as  well  as  analysis  and  number  manipulations,  it  will  not 
be  found  necessary  to  add  much  to  the  three  R's,  and  yet  the  pu- 
pil need  not  be  ignorant  of  common  things. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  give  my  notion  of  what  would  con- 
stitute an  ideal  as  well  as  a  practical  and  rational  course  in  arith- 
metic. I  do  this  to  provoke  thought,  that  experienced  teachers 
may  be  led  to  investigate  the  subjtct  and  give  their  conclusions. 
If  an  ideal  course  does  not  result  from  the  discussion,  let  us  hope 
that  our  present  courses  may  be  improved,  that  there  may  be 
greater  uniformity  thruout  the  State,  and  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  the  courses  that  we  have. 

That  we  may  better  appreciate  what  ought  to  constitute  this 
course,  I  shall  point  out  some  of  the  prevailing  errors  in  teaching 
this  subject,  some  of  the  bad  results  that  follow  and  their  remedy. 
I  shall  also  present  what  I  conceive  to  be  correct  methods,  and 
have  found  to  produce  desired  results. 

i.  The  work  has  been  pressed  too  far  and  too  rapidly  in  the 
early  grades.  The  result  is  that  the  pupil  is  advanced  ahead  of 
his  years  and  necessarily  becomes  mechanical.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  find  the  Advanced  State  Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  in  the  fourth  year.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  it  there  in 
the  fifth.  The  mechanics  of  number  manipulations  is  compara- 
tively easy,  the  pupil  gets  the  idea  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
magic  in  a  slate  pencil,  and  apparently  enjoys  this  juggling  for 
the  answer.  Mechanical  methods  should  always  follow  ra- 
tional methods  and  sometimes  a  long  way  behind. 

2.  In  the  early  course  too  much  use  has  been  made  of  arti- 
ficial illustration.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  numbers  should  be 
used  in  the  concrete  in  the  early  school  years,  teachers  have  used 
painted  balls,  sticks  and  other  devices.  These  have  awakened  a 
weak  interest  in  some  pupils,  a  disgust  in  others,  and  at  best  have 
furnished  a  thin  veneering  to  hide  the  real  object.  This  custom 
has  brought  its  bad  results.  Pupils  have  learned  to  look  upon 
number  work  as  play  work,  to  count  out  the  result  instead  of 
reaching  it  in  a  moment.  It  is  true  that  number  work  should  be 
in  the  concrete  at  first,  but  it  should  arise  from  the  necessary  rela- 
tion of  things  with  which  the  pupils  come  in  actual  contact.  The 
playground,  the  schoolroom,  the  reading  lesson,  and  the  drawing 


lesson  will  furnish  ample  material  for  all  number  work  that  should 
be  taught  during  the  first  two  years. 

3.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic  have  been  too  distinctly 
separated.  The  mental  arithmetic  has  usually  a  separate  place  on 
the  program,  and  frequently  the  lesson  studied  in  one 
class  differs  entirely  from  that  studied  at  the  same  time  in 
another.  The  written  arithmetic  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis 
that  when  a  pupil  has  mastered  a  process,  he  will  be  able  to  ap- 
ply it,  while  in  fact  the  application  is  frequently  more  difficult 
than  the  process  itself.  Except  in  the  size  of  the  numbers  in- 
volved, there  is  really  no  difference  between  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  and  the  two  should  be  taught  together. 

4.  Inspection  work  has  not  been  encouraged  as  it  should  be 
Pupils  somehow  get  the  idea  that  they  must  "cipher"  out  their 
problems,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  as  little 
ciphering  as  possible.  The  form  of  written  work  should  be 
such  as  will  encourage  inspection  work,  necessary  figuring  being 
done,  as  a  rule,  on  scrap  paper.  Explanations  have  often  been 
confused  with  forms  for  written  work.  Thus  have  crept  in  the 
habits,  writing  the  tens  to  be  carried  in  addition  and  the  remainder 
to  be  carried  in  short  division. 

5.  Insufficient  time  and  attention  is  given  to  review  work.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  begin  at  the  first  of  the  book  at  the 
first  of  each  school  term  and  cipher  while  the  school  lasted.  It  is 
customary  now  to  assign  a  certain  number  of  pages  or  subject  to 
be  completed  in  each  half  year.  Both  plans  have  their  merits 
and  their  defects.  A  review  properly  taken  is  of  great  value  in 
fixing  a  subject  in  the  mind.  A  second  study  of  a  subject  after 
a  temporary  absence  from  the  mind  can  not  but  be  beneficial, 
especially  when  the  time  of  such  absence  has  been  spent  in  mental 
growth. 

In  review,  however,  the  subject  should  be  more  fully  pre- 
sented, enough  new  matter  being  introduced  to  keep  the  pupil's  in- 
terest aroused.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  a  hasty  glance  over 
back  work,  there  should  be  a  progressive  development  of  a  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  fact  that  pupils  are  not  as  skillful  as  they  should  be 
in  handling  common  fractions  and  decimals,  and  expressions  in- 
volving both.  The  remedy  for  such  deficiency  lies  in  much  per- 
sistent, systematic  drill. 

I  make  the  following  suggestions  for  a  course  of  study: 

1.  Let  the  number  work  for  the  first  and  second  years  be  in- 
cidental. The  pupil  during  this  time  should  learn  to  count,  read 
and  write  numbers  to  one  hundred  or  more.  He  should  learn  to 
recognize  groups  of  number  and  number  values.  He  should  deal 
with  them,  integral  and  fractional,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  learn  set  lessons  about  them,  but  because  they' 
are  a  necessity  for  his  work  and  his  play,  and  he  will  readily 
learn  a  few  simple  combinations. 

2.  Systematic  number  work  should  begin  in  the  third  year. 
During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  work  should  be  oral;  but 
the  teacher  should  follow  a  definitely  arranged  plan.  Oral  teach- 
ing may  be  valuable  or  valueless,  according  as  it  is  presented, 
skillfully  and  systematically  or  bap-hazard.  In  cities  the  superin- 
tendent may  direct  the  work,  but  there  should  be  a  carefully  pre- 
pared manual  for  the  rural  teacher.  The  meager  directions  given 
in  county  manuals  are  not  sufficient  for  many  teachers. 

During  the  third  year  the  fundamental  operation  <  with  inte- 
gral and  rational  numbers  should  be  learned.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction should  be  taught  in  the  first  half  year,  multiplication 
and  division  in  the  second.  Eittle  use,  however,  should  be  made 
of  numbers  of  more  than  two  figures. 

During  the  fourth  year  the  same  operations  may  be  taught 
as  applied  to  larger  numbers  where  the  processes  become  more  or 
less  mechanical.  The  teaching  should  be  oral  during  these 
years,  for  oral  teaching  is  plastic  and  adaptable,  and  gives  an  air 
of  reality  to  the  subject  matter.  All  concrete  problems  should  be 
about  objects  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar. 

3.  A  primary  arithmetic  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  in  the  fifth  year  and  completed  in  the  sixth.  In  this  most 
of  the  subjects  usually  presented  in  arithmetic  should  be  intro- 
duced and  treated  in  an  elementary  way. 

4.  The  work  of  the  advanced  arithmetic  should  occupy  the 
seventh  and  eight  years.  In  the  ninth  year  the  subject  should  be 
treated  from  a  commercial  and  business  stand-point, and  the  whole 
subject  should  be  briefly  but  thoroly  summarized  and  reviewed. 

The  above  outline  contemplates  a  course  of  nine  years  average 
ing  eight  months  each.  In  cities  having  nine  months  or  more  of 
school  each  year,  the  work  may  be  completed  in  eight  years;  or, 
what  is  better,  the  work  of  the  ninth  year  may  be  completed  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  tenth. 
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PACIFIC  GROVE. 

The  Home    of    the    Leading  Summer   School   of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

PACIFIC  GROVE,  near  Monterey,  is  certainly  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  summer  school.  We  print  in  this 
issue  a  number  of  views  taken  in  and  about  this 
charming  resort.  Ever  since  the  days  when  Joe 
Strong  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  old  Larkin  House,  this  region 
has  been  the  delight  of  artists  and  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Jules  Tavernier,  Elizabeth  Strong,  Evelyn  Mc- 
Cormick,  Peters,  Richardson,  and  scores  of  lesser  wield- 
ers  of  the  brush  and  crayon  have  found  in  the  cypress, 
the  rocks,  waters,  and  the  purple  hills  beyond,  material 
for  the  canvas  that  only  the  Bay  of  Naples  can  rival. 

To  the  most  of  us  a  piace  needs  more  than  beauty  to 
make  it  thoroly  charming;  antiquity  alone,  with  its  old 
traditions,  can  give  interest  to  scenes  like  these.     Mon- 
terey treasures  many  a   tradition   handed   down   in   the 
Spanish  tongue  from  the  unwritten    days  of  the  Padres; 
for  here,  by  the   blue  Pacific,  at  the  very  time  when  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  Washington   and    his  followers  were 
striking  for  freedom   and  laying  the  foundations  of  our 
great  Republic,  Junipero   Serra   and  his  faithful    monks  were  toilin 
no  less  patiently  and  unselfishly  to   set  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  amon 
a    horde    of    almost 
naked  savages.   How 
different    has   been 
the     fruit     of     iheir 
labors!     The  work  of 
Serra,  time    has    al- 
ready obliterated,  al- 
most  as    completely 
as  it    has    his    foot- 
prints on  the  shore. 
The  gentle  Neophyte 
to  whom   he   minis- 
tered    has     disap- 
peared;   and   yet,   if 
you  are  a  thoughtful 
man,  you   will  stand 
with  uncovered  head 
above  the  spot  where 
Serra  lies,   and  you 
will  mount  the  steps 
in    reverent    silence, 
when   your  feet  fall 
in  the  hollows  of  the 
old    adobe   stairway 
made  deep  by  genera- 
tions that  have   \efi 
no  successors  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  good  deeds. 

Other   people  beside  artists  find   Pacific  Grove  a  congenial  spot. 


Glimpses  of  the  Missiotj,  Monument  to  Junipero  Serra,  and  other  Buildings  of  Historical  Iuterest. 


Many  students  and  professors  from  Stanford  take  advantage  of  so  short 
a  time  as  the  Easter  holidays  to  get  a  breath  and   sight  of  the  ocean 

where  it  shows  itself 
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most  beautiful. 
Nothing  is  more  in- 
spiring than  to  stand 
on  the  beach  at  Rest- 
less Sea  at  this  time, 
and  watch  the  break- 
ers battle  with  one  ' 
another  in  what 
seems  an  endless 
struggle.  Some  cur- 
ious formation  of  the 
rock-bed  causes  the 
waves  to  meet  from 
some  three  or  four 
different  directions, 
like  lines  of  cavalry 
charging.  Some  en- 
thusiastic rival  of 
Kipling  has  invented 
the  following  rhyms, 
to  the  tune  of  his 
"Road  to  Manda- 
lay": 


By  the  old  Point  Pinos  lighthouse, 
Where  the  big  buoy  bellows  free, 
There's  the  place  I  spent  my  childhood, 
That's  the  spot  I  long  to  see; 
For  the  yellow-tails  are  bitin', 
And  the  whitealls  look  so  gay, 
Sailin'  westward  toward  the  ocean, 
From  the  shores  of  Monterey. 

On  the  shores  of  Monterey 
Where  the  barefoot  urchins  play 
And  the  breakers  chase  'em  landward 
Sweeping  in  from  off  the  bay. 

A  summer  school  ought  pre-eminently  to  be  in  just  such  a 
place  as  this,  where  the  student  can  get  rest  and  exhilaration 
along  wilh  his  work.  At  first  it  is  hard  to  sit  in  the  cleft  of  a 
rock  with  book  and  pencil  and  keep  one's  eyes  off  tho  water,  but 
after  a  time  the  studeat  learns  to  do  it,  and  when  he  comes  in  to 
lunch  from  such  a  study  how  the  appetite  that  comes  with  him 
womd  appal  any  but  a  Pacific  Grove  landlady.  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  attended  last  year  have  announced  their  intention  of  at- 
tending again  next  summer,  and  present  indications  seem  to 
point  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  school  at  this  delightful  sum- 
mer resort. 


Views  of  the  Home  of  the  Pncific  Grove  Summer  School. 


Spring  weather  in  Ca'ifornia  is  perfect,  immeasurably  above 
that  of  the  North  and  East.  Wild  flowers  smother  the  earth  with 
so  dense  a  mantle  of  flame  that  mariners,  thirty  miles  at  sea,  dis- 
tinguish  landmarks  by  color,  and   steer  by  blossoming  hillsides 
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SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED  BY  CHAS. 


ALLEN. 


Suggestions  for  the  Closing 
of  Schools. 


THE  merchant  who  would  be  successful  in  his  business 
must,  at  regular  times,  go  through  the  operations  of  "tak- 
ing stock,"  and  this  shows  him  the  final  net  results  of  his 
work  for  the  period  covered.  In  like  manner  the  teacher 
who  is  striving  tor  the  highest  success  must,  at  or  near  the  close 
of  the  term  or  the  year,  "  take  stock."  And  this  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter,  for  it  covers  two  very  important  questions: 
What  have  I  accomplished  ?  and,  Wherein  have  I  failed 
to  accomplish  what  I  should  ?  The  thoughtful,  conscien- 
tious teacher  finds  pressing  upon  him  such  questions  as  these: 
How  far  and  where  has  my  school  fallen  short  of  the  ideal  school  ? 
To  what  are  these  short-comings  chiefly  attributable  ?  In  what 
direction  and  how  can  I  greatly  improve  my  own  work,  next 
term,  or  next  year  ?  Upon  the  honest  answer  to  these  questions, 
made  after  a  searching  examination,  depends  largely  the  future 
real  advancement  the  teacher  will  make. 

If  he  is  satisfied  with  the  "lumping,"  general  answer, 
"  Well,  anyway,  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances," there  is  little  hopes  of  betterment.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  subjects  the  work  to  a  keen,  impartial  criticism,  unsparingly 
condemning  what  has  been  faulty,  resolving  that  in  the  future  all 
such  faults  shall  be  avoided,  there    is  just  hope  of  advancement. 

In  our  schools  the  year's  work  is  now  about  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  in  addition  to  the  things  above  alluded  to,  which  have 
chiefly  to  do  with  the  teacher,  there  are  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  the  school  demanding  attention,  and  the  final 
work  of  the  year  should  be  made  up  largely  in  reference  to  these 
interests. 

There  will,  in  most  cases,  be  some  final  examinations.  These 
may  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  promotions  or  gradua- 
tions, or  they  may  be  held  as  a  display.  While  a  skilled  work- 
man may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  a  just  pride  in  his  work,  it  may, 
in  general  terms,  be  said  that  examinations  for  mere  display  are 
rarely  profitable  to  the  school.  It  is  far  too  apt  to  be  the  case 
that  such  examinations  are  held  to  create  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  teacher.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  came 
to  me  in  a  school  of  which  I  had  temporary  charge  immediately 
before  the  examination.  A  number  of  the  pupils  came  to  me 
saying,  "  Isn't  it  about  time  for  you  to  give  us  the  questions 
you  are  going  to  ask  us  on  the  examination  ?"  and  they  expressed 
the  greatest  surprise  that  I  declined  to  do  this,  declaring  that  it 
had  always  heretofore  been  done. 

Whatever  is  done  in  reference  to  examinations,  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  of  school  should  be  devoted  to  a  review,  or  sum- 
ming-up of  the  work  of  the  term  or  year.  In  this  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  pick  up  the  loose  ends,  tie  them  up 
so  they  will  not  ravel,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fix  permanently  in 
the  mind  and  the  habit  of  the  pupil  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  that  have  been  acquired,  All  teachers  realize  what  a 
tendency  there  is,  during  the  long  vacation,  to  lose  a  part  of  both 
these,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  loss  is  good 
work. 


Moreover,  these  reviews  are  often  an  instruc- 
tional revelation  to  the  teacher.  If  observant,  he 
will  see  where  he  has  succeeded  and  where  he 
has  failed,  and  along  the  lines  ot  failure  can  re- 
model his  method  of  work  so  as  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  failures  in  future 

The  following  general   scheme  is   suggested 
for,  say,  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  school  year. 
The  writer  has  in  mind  a  rural  school  of  the 
ordinary  grade  of  these  mixed  schools: 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  school  the  work  of 
the  year  should  have  been  accomplished.  During  a  little  more 
than  two  of  the  remaining  weeks  there  should  be  a  somewhat 
thoro  review,  the  end  in  view  being  to  bring  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired into  such  an  order  of  sequence  as  will  make  each  fact  a 
part  of  a  symmetrical  whole,  where  it  will  not  only  keep  its  own 
place  but  aid  in  keeping  other  knowledge  in  place.  Not  all  of 
the  subject  matter  can  be  reviewed,  but  in  all  studies  there  are 
leading,  crucial  points  that  are  keys  to  what  is  left  untouched. 
These  should  be  made  prominent  and  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  other  facts  carefully  brought  out.  This  is  the  review  as  a 
test  for  knowledge. 

The  test  of  ability  to  do,  or  power,  is  quite  different.  In  this, 
little  theorizing  but  much  work  should  be  done.  If  pupi.'s  are 
found  "rusty"  in  any  of  the  things  that  they  have  once  ac- 
quired the  skill  to  do,  these  should  be  burnished  up  by  having 
them  done  again  and  again,  until  the  skill  lost  is  regained.  Re- 
member that  skill  means  accuracy  and  rapidity.  In  this  re- 
view the  teacher  must  use  all  his  knowledge  and  tact,  for  unless 
it  be  interesting  the  work  fails.  Children  usually  like  to  do  those 
things  that  they  can  do  well.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  tho  it 
would  have  to  be  skilfully  used,  to  keep  a  class  at  each  point  un- 
til they  really  enjoy  the  work. 

In  reading,  let  each  pupil  read  from  matter  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, reading  not  a  verse  but  a  page  or  two,  showing  his  ability  to 
make  a  selection  continuously  interesting.  In  penmanship  have 
dictation  exercises  of  paragraphs  or  stanzas,  calling  also  for  accu- 
rate spelling,  and  an  effort  at  punctuation.  In  geography  and 
history,  story-telling,  in  which  the  pupil,  without  being  ques- 
tioned, should  tell  what  he  knows  of  say,  Africa;  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  Va.,  etc.  Of  course,  after  the  topic  is 
assigned,  he  should  be  allowed,  not  to  consult  his  text-book,  but 
a  short  time  for  thought. 

A  couple  of  days  of  the  last  week  should  be  used  in  an  ex- 
amination. In  reference  to  this,  it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
have  it  both  fair  and  honest.  Neither  so  simple  as  to  require  no 
effort  nor  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  the  children.  Theoretically, 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  grade  between  70  and 
90  per  cent.  If  more  severe  than  this  it  discourages;  if  less 
severe,  the  better  pupils  have  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. 

These  examinations  should  be  made  attractive,  and  the 
patrons  of  the  school  should  be  urged  to  be  present  at  least  a  part 
of  the  time.  The  last  afternoon  there  should  be  some  good 
music,  a  few  recitations,  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  best 
papers  written  by  the  pupils  during  the  term.  Both  with  recita- 
tions and  papers  old  ones  may  be  used,  as  to  prepare  new  ones 
would  distract  the  attention  from  the  useful  reviews. 

An  exhibition  of  rapid  work  in  arithmetic  is  always  attrac- 
tive, as  are  also  exercises  in  spelling.  Make  all  these  things  fit 
the  medium  pupil,  not  the  brilliant  one.  He  needs  no  encourag- 
ment,  but  the  others  will  profit  by  being  put  forward  a  little.  The 
results  in  drawing  and  penmanship  should  be  arranged  for  exhi- 
bition, and  if  displayed  in  an  orderly  way,  always  interest. 

The  final  hour  will  be  occupied  in  announcing  the  results 
of  the  term's  work,  in  a  friendly  talk  to  and  with  the  pupils 
and  patrons,  and  finally  in  saying  the  inevitable  good-bye, 
and  this,  in  its  old  meaning,  should  come  from  the  teacher's 
heart. 
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Vertical   Penmanship. 

DR.  EDWARD  BROOKS,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  a  valuable  report  to 
the  City  Board  of  Education  upon   the  teaching  of  Verti- 
cal Penmanship  in   the    public  schools      Five  years  ago, 
Superintendent  Brooks  requested  permission  to  try  the  experiment 
of  vertical  writing,  introducing  it  gradually  into  the  lower  grades 
at  the  option  of  the  principal  of  each  school.     He  says: 

"  The  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  in  which  the  introduc- 
tion has  been  made.  The  testimony  of  these  principals  and 
teachers  is  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  new  system. 
Their  opinion  is  that  it  is  easier  to  teach,  more  easily  learned  by 
the  pupil,  is  more  legible  than  the  oblique  hand,  and  that  the  ex- 
periment has  improved  the  penmanship  in  their  schools.  The 
only  criticism  that  they  make,  and  that  is  not  universal,  is  that  it 
cannot  be  written  so  rapidly  as  the  oblique  system,  though  this  is 
a  question  upon  which  authorities  differ.  I  can  myself  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  experiment,  whatever  may  be  our  final 
conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  system,  has  greatly  improved 
the  penmanship  of  the  schools." 

Statistics  are  then  given  as  the  result  of  correspondence  with 
city  superintendents  and  principals  of  normal  schools,  showing 
that  vertical  handwriting  has  been  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  a  majority  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  into  most  of  the  leading  normal  schools,  with  highly  satis- 
factory results. 

The  report  closes  with  the   following  summaries  and  conclu 

sions: 

"  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  vertical  sys- 
tem, put  forth  by  its  advocates,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

First — The  vertical  system  seems  to  be  the  natural  system. 
Children  untaught  will  naturally  make  vertical  letters  instead  of 
sloping  ones. 

Second — It  is  said  to  be  more  hygienic,  as  it  not  only  allows 
but  requires  pupils  to  sit  in  a  natural  upright  position  fronting  the 
desk.  In  laying  stress  on  this  hygienic  point  in  favor  of 
vertical  writing,  the  voice  of  European  medical  men  is  unanimous 
and  decisive,  and  commands  respect.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  children  may  assume  an  unhygienic  attitude  with 
vertical  writing,  and  a  correct  hygienic  position  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher. 

The  vertical  system  is  said  by  physicians  to  be  less  straining 
on  the  eyes  than  the  oblique  system,  as  the  two  eyes  focus  equally 
upon  the  letters. 

Fourth — Vertical  writing  is  more  legible  than  sloping  writing, 
as  Roman  print  is  more  legible  than  italics,  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  in  making  out  deeds;  in  court  records,  in  engrossing 
documents,  etc. ,  and  in  other  places  where  legibility  is  especially 
desirable. 

Fifth — Nearly  all  teachers  and  educators  who  have  used  it, 
unite  in  their  testimony  that  the  vertical  system  is  more  easily 
taught  and  more  readily  learned.  Children  in  the  early  grades 
make  much  more  rapid  progress  with  the  vertical  than  with  the 
oblique  system.  Remembering  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  in  the  primary  grades,  this 
fact  possesses  special  significance,  as  our  system  of  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  larger  number 
rather  than  the  less  number  of  pupils. 

Sixth — Thosome  educators  and  teachers  object  to  or  question 
its  use  in  the  higher  grades,  where  the  style  of  handwriting  be- 
comes more  or  less  permanent,  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  vertical  writing  in  those  grades.  Experience 
proves,  however,  that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  pupils  of  these 
grades  to  give  a  slight  slope  to  the  vertical  writing]  and'  thus  to 


assert  their  individuality.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  all  pupils 
in  these  higher  grades  should  be  restricted  to  the  same  hand- 
writing. 

From  all  these  considerations  the  conclusions  I  have  reached 
are  as  follows: 

First — That  vertical  penmanship  is  preferable  to  the  sloping 
penmanship  heretofore  taught  in  the  public  schools  ot  Phila- 
delphia. 

Second — That  the  testimony  of  many  eminent  educators  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  our  own  teachers,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  vertical  system  should  be  introduced 
into  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city. 

That  if  it  is  to  be  universally  introduced,  the  introduction 
should  begin,  as  heretofore,  in  the  lower  primary  grades,  and  pass 
gradually  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Fourth — That  while  vertical  penmanship  is  preferred  in  all 
the  grades,  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  two  higher  grammar  grades 
some  liberty  of  judgment  should  be  allowed  principals  in  per- 
mitting such  variation  of  the  vertical  system  as  the  individuality 
of  the  pupil  may  indicate,  and  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
neatness,  fluency  and  legibility  of  the  handwriting  of  the  pupil; 
and  that  when  such  variation  occurs  preference  should  be  given 
to  a  slightly  sloping  round  hand,  inclining  to  the  right  rather  than 
to  the  left. 


Try  Them  Yourself,  Then  Try  Your  Pupils. 

Do  you  want  some  very  good  tongue  exercise  ?  You  can  get 
it  by  reading,  or  attempting  to  read,  rapidly,  the  following  senten- 
ces, which  were  recently  published  ia  the  Atlanta,  Constitution. 
For  those  who  ma}'  have,  in  future  life,  to  read  or  speak  in  pub- 
lic, there  is  more  in  such  exercise  than  mere  fun. 

Six  little  thistle  sticks. 

Flesh  of  freshly-fried  fish. 

Two  toads,  totally  tied,  tried  to  trot  to  Tedbury. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  but  sufnceth  us. 

Give  Grimes  Jim's  gieat  gilt  gig  whip. 

Strict,  strong  Stephen  Stringer  snared  slickly  six  sickly  silky 
snakes. 

She  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's  fish  sauce  shop  wel- 
coming him  in. 

Swan  swam  over  the  sea,  swim,  swan,  swim;  swan  swam 
back  again;  well  swam  swan. 

A  haddock,  a  haddock,  a  black  spotted  haddock,  a  black 
spot  on  the  back  of  a  black  haddock. 

Susan  shineth  shoes  and  socks,  socks  and  shoes  shineth 
Susan.  She  ceaseth  shining  shoes  and  socks,  for  socks  and  shoes 
shock  Susan. 

You  know  the  tongue  twister  Peter  Piper,  but  there  are  many 
other  jingles  which  are  harder.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  or 
worst  is,  "  mixed  biscuits."  Try  saying  this  rapidly,  and  it  you 
succeed,  say  this,  a  sentence  which  Londoners  frequently  have  to 
use:      "  Stop  at  the  shop  at  the  top  of  Sloane  street. 


Nine   Facts 


Concerning    the 
Ever  Had. 


Best    Trustee  I 


i.  He  walked  six  miles  to  be  at  the  school  house  on  the 
first  day  of  school. 

2.  He  bade  me  a  cordial  welcome,  though  he  had  strenu- 
ously opposed  my  election. 

3.  He  introduced  me  to  the  pupils  and  gave  them  a  sensible 
talk — lamenting  his  own  lack  of  education. 

4.  He  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  have  every  child  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  school  age,  attend. 

5.  He  looked  as  carefully  after  the  school  property  as  if  it 
were  his  own. 

6.  He  owned  a  copy  of  "  School  Law  "  and  a  "  Course  of 
Study."     He  read  the   "School  Journal"   and  called  my  atten 
tion  to  items  he  deemed  interesting. 

7.  He  manifested  his  interest  by  often  visiting  the  school — 
yet  he  had  no  children  of  his  own. 

8.  He  tried  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  patrons  the 
evils  ot  talking  about  the  teacher,  or  any  school  affairs,  but  en- 
treated them,  if  things  went  wrong,  to  go  atpnce  to  the  teacher 
herself. 

9.  He  deserved  a  recompense  for  his  time  and  the  approba- 
tion of  his  neighbors,  but  he  received  neither.         M.  P.  Duncan. 
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DEPARTflENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 


CONDUCTED    BY 


OLIVER  P.  JENKINS  and  VERNON  L.   KELLOGG, 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  LUPINE. 


BYO.  P.  JENKINS. 


SHE  MYRIADS  of  flowers  that  brighten  the  fields  and  hills 
with  their  masses  of  color,  or  give  a  charm  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  forest  demand  a  place  in  the  school 
room.  Their  beauty  and  grace  often  are  recognized,  but 
in  addition  to  their  simple  charms  of  form  and  color  their 
deeper  meaning  as  the  active  factors  essential  in  an  important 
part  of  the  life  of  the  plant  make  them  most  profitable  material 
for  lessons  in  careful  observation  and  clear  thinking.  They  show 
more  clearly  and  in  a  more  interesting  way  than  do  most  other 
parts  of  the  plant  how  it  adapts  itself  to  the  conditions  in  which 
it  exists.     It  is  in  the  flower  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  plant  rises 


single  flower  of  the  com- 
mon blue-and  white  lupine.  (Lupiuus 
bicolce).  The  upper  part  is  the  signal, 
the  lower  part  is  the  boat-shaped  plat- 
form which  encloses  the  part  shown  in 
Fig.  28. 


the   ripened  seeds  were  found.       It  is  a  good 

point  to  begin   with  in  learning  the    parts  of 

the  flower  to  determine  where   in  the  flower 

the  minute  beginnings  of  the  seeds  are  placed. 

These  are  easily  seen  in  the  poppy.     This 

part  of  the  flower   is   the  pistil.      The  part  of 

the  pistil    containing    young   seeds    or   those 
OF  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY.  ^^  tfaat  ^  tQ  bg  seedg  fa  ^  ^         Thjs 

%WW/®f?*W%  t»g^g®%wwa?  M/l^*®.W8i*M,'g;*aw*®  wiw^l.  W.ends    above   in    a  short    stem    bearing   four 

threads,  each  bearing  a  surface  called  a 
stigma.  Many  flowers  have  but  one  stigma  of  the  form  of  a 
knob.  The  short  stem  between  the  ovary  and  the  stigmas  is  the 
style.  Standing  around  this  pistil  are  a  number  of  little  bodies 
bearing  orange-colored  dust.  The  dust  is  the  pollen  and  the 
bodies  with  their  stems  are  the  stamens. 

Now  the  great  fact  about  the 
flower  is  that  the  seeds  will 
never  form  into  good  seeds  un- 
less pollen  gets  on  the  stigmas 
and  its  grains  grow  down  thru 
the  style  and  find  and  touch  a 
part  of  the  minute  beginnings 
of  seeds  in  the  ovary.  This  is 
called  fertilization.  Pollen  must 
get  to  the  stigma. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  stam- 
ens and  pistils  are  all  important 
parts  of  the  flower.      The   other 
parts  of  the  flower  are  the  corolla 
and  calyx.     The   corolla    in   the 
poppy  is  the  orange-colored  showy 
part  which  surrounds  the  stamens 
and   pistil.     Its   separate   pieces 
are  called  petals.     The  calyx  is  the  green  cap  which  comes  off  as 
the  flower  bud  opens.     The  uses  of  these  parts  are  to  be  learned 
later.     All  these  parts  are  of  different  forms  in  the  different  kinds 
of  flowers.     In  many,  the  reason  of  the  particular   form  can  be 
discovered  and  thus  be  a  constant  source  of  nature  study  lessons, 
as  will  be  shown  as  we  proceed. 

Another  fact  of  great  importance  is  that  in  most  flowers  the 
pollen  can  not  get  to  the  stigma  of  the  flower  in  which  it  grows. 
Either  it  does  not  ripen  at  the  same  time  with  the  stigma,  or  there 
is  some  contrivance  to  keep  the  pollen  away  from  the  stigma  of 
its  own  flower.  Pollen  from  one  flower  reaches  the  stigma  of 
another.  This  is  cross  fertilization.  How  is  it  accomplished  ? 
That  is,  how  is  the  pollen  carried  from  one  flower  to  another  ? 

In  this  the  lupine  may  teach 
a  lesson.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  species  of  lupines  in 
California.  Any  one  of  the 
common  forms  will  answer. 
Where  possible  take  the  class 
into  a  field  where  many 
lupines  are  in  bloom.  Let 
each  one  watch  a  group  of 
lupines  for  visits  of  bees  to  the 
plants  he  has  under  observa- 
tion, and  let  him  try  to  find 
out     exactly    what     both    bee 

and  flower  do  doing  the  visit.  The  bees  are  in  a  hurry  and  what 
they  do  is  done  so  quickly,  and  what  motions  the  plants  make 
are  over  in  such  a  flash,  that  it  is  hard  to  make  out  at  first  what 
has  happened.     But  careful  work  will  solve  it. 

This  is  what  can  be  seen:  The  bee  hovers  over  the  flower  for  an 
instant,  alights  on  the  little  platform  she  finds  there;  she  thrusts 
her  head  down  into  a  part  of  the  plant  after  nectar.  She  does  not 
get  any,  as  lupines  do  not  furnish  it.  In  this  she  is  deceived 
by  its  being  like  so  many  honey  plants.  While  she  thrusts  her 
head  down  into  the  flower,  the  part  of  the  flower  she  is  clinging 
to  is  pressed  down,  and  out  of  a  point  in  the  very  front  of  it 
a  little  stream  of  pollen  oozes  out  on  her  body.  As  she  gets  no 
honey  she   will  usually   take   to  gathering  pollen. 

As  the  bee  has  probably  visited  many  other  flowers,  berbody 
has  already  pollen  from  them.  As  she  presses  down  the  part  of 
the  flower,  not  only  the  stream  of  pollen  comes  out  of  the^  small 
hole,  but  the  stigma  of  the  pistil  is  also  pushed  up  from  this  hole 
against  her  body,  and  thus  may  get  covered  with  the  pollen  from 
flowers  of  other  lupines. 


T  Fig.  26.  THE'CALlFORNii  Poppv  (Eschscholtzia).  (a)  A  sprig  of  the 
plant  bearing  on  the  right  an  unopened  bud  with  the  calyx  cup  still  on 
it;  on  theleitthe  crolla  opening;  the  calyx  h*s  dropped  away,  (b) 
the  calyx  cup  dropping  from  the  bud,  (c)  a  section  through  the  center 
of  the  flower  showing  the  pistil  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  stamens, 
these  by  the  petals  of  corolla:  (1)  ovary,  (2)  style,  (3)  a  stigma,  (4)  an 
anther  of  stamen  ;  this  bears  pollen. 

to  the  highest  pitch.  Its  contrivances  in  the  forms  of  baits  and 
traps  are  so  plain  and  need  so  little  of  difficult  learning  to  under- 
stand them  that  they  appeal  immediately  to  the  youngest  and 
oldest  member  of  the  school.  As  in  the  lesson  with  seeds,  their 
distribution  and  germination,  so  here  the  seeing  the  plant  do 
something  to  its  own  advantage  adds  greatly  to  the  clearer  insight 
of  the  greatest  fact  in  the  knowledge  of  living  organisms,  that  of 
adaptation,  that  is  the  fitting  of  the  organism  to  the  world  of 
nature  around  it  to  its  best  advantage. 

A  knowledge  of  certain  facts  must  precede  these  lessons,  but 
as  this  knowledge  is  of  immediate  use,  it  is  easily  imparted  and 
received. 

First,  it  is  to  be  known  that  the  work  of  the  flower  is  to  pro- 
duce the  seeds.  Next  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  Any  common  flower  will  answer  to  teach  this  lesson,  but 
a  good-sized  one  such  as  the  poppy  has  advantages  over  small 
ones  in  the  first  lesson.     In  the  lessons  on  seeds  it  was  seen  where 


Fig.  28.  The  flower  shown  in  Fig.  27  with 
both  the  parts  shown  in  it  removed.  The 
part  shown  here  incloses  the  stamens  and  pis 
til.  When  the  bee  alights  on  the  platform  of 
27  the  point  a  is  pushed  through  it  against 
the  bee's  body  and  a  stream  of  pollen  is 
pushed  out  of  the  point  a. 
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To  understand  this  better  and  appreciate  the  contrivances 
used,  have  the  class  now  examine  the  flowers  closely.  If  it  is  the 
common  blue-and-wbite  lupine  that  is  in  hand,  the  parts  of  the 
corolla  which  show  without  opening- the  flower  are  as  follows  :  The 
upper  bine  and  white  part,  which  is  the  signal  flag  to  show  the  bee 
where  the  flower  is.  Below  this  is  a  boat-shaped  part  which  is 
bine.  If  we  gently  press  this  down  without  touching  what  is 
within  we  find  a  whitish  part  tipped  with  a  dark  purple  point. 
Now  if  this  be  pressed  down  an  orange  mass  of  pollen  comes  out 
of  the  tip,  then  the  stigma  protrudes.  If  we  take  this  covering 
entirely  off  we  find  that  in  it  are  included  the  ten  stamens  and  the 

one  stigma.  A  closer  study  of 
this  covering  shows  it  to  be  in 
two  parts  lightly  adhering  at  a 
part  of  their  edges  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  cone  with  a  minute 
hole  in  the  apex  covering  over 
stigma  and  anthers  of  the 
stamens. 

An  examination  of  the  growth 


'i'  Mr- 
One  side    of  the   covering    as 


Fig.  28,  removed,  showing  the       c     ,,         n  .1       ,       1      1 

it  of  pislil  and   stamens.    Five    Ot     the     flower    in    the  bud  ShOWS 


Fig  29. 
shown  in 
arraugeme 

stamens  haveripeued  and  discharged  their    that  when     the     conical    COverincr 
pollen,  five  other  stamens  behind  these  are 
growing  and  crowding  the  ; 
apex  of  the  conical  covering. 


the  poiien  iu  the  forms,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
formed  of  two  petals,  five  of  the 
stamens  mature  in  the  bud  and 

the  pollen  comes  off,  making  a  mass  of  it.     Then  the  other  five 

stamens  grow  and  crowd  the  mass  of  pollen  forward  into  the  cone. 
In  the  meantime  the  stamens  and  pistil  grow  into   the  curve 

they  present.     Two  other  petals  grow  around   these  in  the  boat- 
shaped  form  and  conceal  them  and  make  the  platform  for  the  bee  to 

light  upon,  and  the  other  petal  grows  up  to  be  the  flag  signal  to 

attract  the  attention  of  the  bee.     Now  the  trap  is  complete.     In 

many  other  flowers  of  much  the  same  form  the  trap  is  baited  with 

nectar.       But    for   some 

reason   the  lupine    neg- 
lects this,   but  the  bees 

visit  it,  try  for  nectar  and 

take  the  pollen. 

If  the  lupine  is  not  at 

hand    or      convenient, 

there    are     many    other 

forms   of   flowers   much 

like  it  which  are  similar 

traps,    altho     they    may 

differ   in     some    points, 

such   as  having  nectar, 

or     in     protruding     the 

stamens  with  the  pollen 

instead  of  pushing   the 

pollen  out  of  a  cone  and 

in    other    ways.      Such 

flowers  are   tho?e  of  the 

locust  tree,  peas,  beans, 

clovers    of    the   various 

kinds,  plants  belonging 

to  the  family  known  as 

the   Leguminosce,  a   very 

numerous  family.      One  Fig.  30.    (a)  A  flower  of  the  Petunia,   showing  its 

rathpr  common  member    i"nne,-shape    corolla  ending  in  a  long  tube,  at  the  bot- 
rainer  common  memuei    loni  of  whjch  |s  (he  ne.clar  (b)  head  of  a  sphinx  molh 

is  excellent  forobserva-   which  sometimes  visits  the  Petunia.  Us  tongue  is  partly 
..  rr>u  ■     ■     ..__,  iu„„„i    uncoiled.    1  Ins  it  straightens  out  and  inserts  into  the 

tlOn.  ThlS  IS  the    broom      lougtubeof  theaowerf 

and  is  cultivated  for  its 
showy  orange  yellow  bloom. 

The  detail  given  above  in  the  study  of  a  lupine  seems  on  read- 
ing it  to  be  too  difficult  for  younger  classes.  But  it  will  not  be 
found  so  in  the  actual  work.  Of  course  it  will  take  some  care 
and  time,  but  it  will  be  done  with  enthusiasm,  and  when  it  is  thus 
well  done  it  gives  the  class  a  clearer  insight  into  this  bit  of  nature 
and  a  drill  in  finding  out  her  ways  that  are  vastly  more  valuable 
than  simply  seeing  bees  visit  flowers  and  go  away  with  pollen. 
The  pupil  has  seen  the  real  secret  of  the  showy  flowers.  They 
furnish  food  for  insects,  nectar  and  pollen,  to  entice  them  to  visit 
them  ;  they  furnish  colored  signals  in  the  corolla  to  enable  the 
insect  to  find  them  by  sight,  and  perfumes  to  help  them  by  smell, 
and  then  arrange  some  kind  of  a  trap,  sometimes  elaborate,  some- 
times very  simple,  which  requires  the  insect  to  pass  over  the  pol- 
en  and  stigma,  so  that  the  pollen  of  one  plant  is  brought  to  the 
stigma  of  the  other  by  the  insect's  body. 

With  this  lesson  well  seen  there  are  numberless  ones  possible 
that  can  follow  in  the  same  lines.  Every  form  of  flower  may  be 
subjected  to  inquiry  as  to  how  it  plans  to  make  use  of  insects,  and 


what  insects  it  makes  use  of.  For  example,  flowers  like  the 
petunia,  with  the  corolla  formed  into  a  funnel  with  a  long  narrow 
tube  with  the  nectar  at  the  bottom,  can  not  depend  on  bees,  as 
they  can  not  reach  the  nectar.  Let  the  class  find  by  their  own 
work  what  insects  it  does  depend  upon.  The  sphinx  moth  often 
visits  it.  This  moth  has  a  long  tongue,  which  it  usually  keeps 
coiled  up  under  its  head.  This  it  uncoils  and  thrusts  down  into 
the  tubes  of  the  corolla. 

This  will  lead  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  ways  of  many 
insects,  for  they  are  adapted  to  the  flower  as  is  the  flower  to  them. 
For  example,  not  only  the  lupine  and  its  contrivances  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  study,  but  the  bee  and  its  contrivances. 
When  she  gathers  pollen  from  the  plant,  let  the  pupil  determine 
how  she  disposes  of  it.  The  bee  can  be  seen  to  scrape  the  pollen 
off  and  pack  it  into  a  lump  on  the  part  of  her  hindermost  leg 
called  the  "basket."  If  one  ot  the  hind  legs  of  a  bee  is  exam- 
ined it  will  be  found  that  the  division  of  the  leg  on  which  she  car- 
ries the  pollen  is  covered  with  a  number  of  hairs,  which  holds 
the  pollen  she  packs  there.  The  next  division  of  the  leg  below 
the  pollen  basket  is  covered  with  rows  ot  stiff  hairs  and  is  used 
as  a  brush  to  sweep  off  the  pollen.  Other  kinds  of  bees  have  hair 
brushes  on  the  abdomen  which  they  use  for  carrying  pollen. 

While  colored  and  perfumed  flowers  look  to  insects  and  some 
birds  for  fertilization,  that  is,  to  animals  which  see  and  smell,  there 
are  many  plants  which  depend  upon  another  agent  altogether,  the 
wind.  Such  are  the  grasses,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and  the  many 
forms  of  wild  grasses.  The  inconspicuous  odorless  flowers  of 
these  may  be  examined,  and  it  may  be  seen  how  their  pollen  is 
adapted  to  be  borne  on  the  wind,  and  how,  to  provide  against  the 
small  chance  of  a  single  grain  of  pollen  meeting  the  stigma, 
immense  quantities  of  pollen  are  sometimes  formed.. 

Besides  these  plants  there  are  the  pines,  spruces,  cypress  and 
the  like,  the  Conifers,  usually  not  regarded  as  having  flowers, 
which  produce  immense  quantities  of  pollen  in  the  small  pollen 
bearing  flowers,  they  should  be  called.  Some  of  the  pollen  finds 
its  way  to  the  young  cones  and  fertilize  the  parts  which  are  to 
become  the  seeds.     They  use  the  wind  to  carry  the  pollen. 

The  fertilization  of  plants  by  insects  has  an  interest  from  its 
relation  to  the  farmer.  All  the  fruit  trees  depend  largely  on  the 
insects,  principally  bees,  for  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers. 
While  the  peach,  prune,  apple,  apricot  and  cherry  may  have 
some  of  their  flowers  manage  to  become  fertilized  without  the  aid 
of  insects,  still,  careful  experimenting  has  shown  that  only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  will  "set"  unless  in- 
sects have  free  access  to  them.  Many  who  have 
not  understood  the  habits  of  bees  have  accused 
them  of  doing  harm  to  both  the  blossom  and 
the  fruit.  There  is  no  flower  that  the  honey  bee 
harms.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  seen,  she 
is  essential  to  most  of  them.  Extensive  experi- 
menting has  shown  that  the  honey  bee  never 
bites  into  fruit  of  any  kind.  When  a  wasp  or 
other  insect  has  broken  the  skin  of  a  fruit  the 
bee  may  suck  the  juices  from  the  wound.  Worse 
than  this  she  never  does.  When  fruit  is  cut  and' 
put  upon  the  trays  the  bees  annoy  by  visiting  it 
and  sucking  up  the  juices  while  it  is  still  moist. 
But  they  do  not  bite  into  it  and  they  cease  their 
visits  when  it  is  too  dry  to  furnish  juices.  The 
bee  being  such  an  important  instrument  in 
forming  the  fruit  ought  to  have  some  con- 
sideration  in  its  final  disposal.     Many  orchard- 
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Fig.  31.    The  pollen- 
collecting  apparatus  of 


ists  recognize  the  importance  of  bees  in  their  ,he  h°u<T  t>ee.  joints 
success  and  provide  bees  to  fertilize  the  flowers  slooTh  s'Jrfaee'or tibia 
of  theirtreessothat  an  abundance  of  fruit  mav  «ef    b°u»n'ed  by  margins 

An      riL  l  r         -i  .  J  of  stifl  hairs  eonstitut- 

Allot  the  melon  iamily — watermelons,  musk-  ins  the  "noiien- 
melons.squashes.cucumbers  and  pumpkins-de-  pan  of'tarsuY  covered 
pend  completely  on  insects  for  fertilization,  since  wi'.hr?ws°f  stiff  hairs, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  are  borne  in  separate  brush.IS  thc  pollen 
flowers.  Those  who,  in  the  eastern  States,  raise  cucumbers  for 
the  market  very  early  in  the  Spring  in  greenhouses,  have  had 
to  put  bees  into  the  greenhouses,  or  go  around  themselves  and 
dust  the  stigmas  with  pollen.  Where  melons  have  been  raised 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  country  where  bees  are  not  common  the 
melon  producers  keep  large  numbers  of  colonies  of  bees  Buck- 
wheat depends  upon  bees.  All  have  heard  that,  when  red 
clover  was  introduced  into  Australia,  it  was  fowid  necessary  to 
introduce  bumble-bees,  also  to  raise  seed  from  the  clover  Honey 
bees'  tongues  are  too  short  to  reach  the  nectar  in  the  red  clover 
but  in  most  other  clovers  they  find  it  well  enough,  the  white 
clover  and  alfalfa  being  noted  honey  plants  in  the  regions 
in  which  they  flourish.  regions 
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1IJ1  EPOCH  PKW*  INSTITUTE. 


FHE  .TEACHERS'  Institute, 
beld  in  San  Francisco  April 
12th,  13th,  and  14th,  marks 
a  new  epoch.  The  thousand 
teachers  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 
They  applauded  at  the  right 
places.  They  wrote  the  bright 
things  said,  in  their  note  books. 
They  discussed  new  methods  in 
an  appreciative  spirit.  They 
showed  good  professional  spirit. 
They  were  well  gowned.  They 
were  complimented  by  each  lec- 
turer. The  attitude  of  the  edu- 
cational public  towards  the 
teachers  has  changed.  The  San 
Francisco  Department  has  in  it 
many  strong,  vigorous  teachers, 
full  of  professional  spirit,  and 
activity  along  the  lines  of  school 
room  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
broader  fields  of  culture.  Super- 
intendent R.  H.  Webster  as- 
signed the  arrangement  of  the 
program  and  details  to  Deputy 
Superintendent  Mark.  The  work  was  well  done.  The  program 
was  well  balanced.  The  departments  evenly  divided  and  interest  never 
flagged  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  opening  session  was  made  notable  by  a  strong,  witty,  and 
scholarly  address  by  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan.  P.  A.  Bergerot,  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  many  excel 'ent  things,  did  not,  however,  show 
himself  very  conversant  with  the  professional  work  the  Teachers'  Club 
is  doing,  nor  the  broad  culture  that  many  teachers  have  secured  by 
individual  work.  He  only  saw  before  him  the  teacher  whose  education 
stopped  "with  the  four  corners' of  her  diploma."  The  Mayor  and 
President  of  the  Board  expressed  full  sympathy  for  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession, but  neither  one  pledged  himself  to  work  for  the  payment  of 
back  salaries.  Superintendent  Webster  presided  at  all  the  sessions 
with  dignity.  The  music  was  excellent.  The  singing  of  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Mark  was  especially  notable.  The  section  work  in  all  departments  was 
we,ll  conducted.  Nature  Study,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  O.  P. 
Jenkins;  Arithmetic,  J.  W.  McClymonds;  History,  E.  P.  Cubberly; 
Literature,  Composition  and  Reading,  by  Harr  Wagner  and  T.  L. 
Heaton  >  Child  Study,  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Bailey,  were  discussed  in  an  inter- 
esting manner. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  of  the  University  of  California  delivered  a  very 
sensible  address  on  Hygiene. 

PEDAGOGICAL  PEBBLES  FROM  DR.    BRESSLAR'S    ADDRESS. 


SUPERINTENDENT   R.    H.    WEBSTER. 


I  believe  in  education,  but  I  believe  more  in  good  health 

Good  health  is  better  than  any  amount  of  education  without  health. 

A  good  mind  needs  a  good  body. 

Better  ventilation  is  needed  in  our  schools.  I  wieh  we  had  some 
here  now. 

Ventilation  is  more  difficult  in  California  than  anywhere  else  that 
I  know,  because  the  air  outside  of  the  schools  is  usually  of  about  the 
same  temperature  as  that  inside. 

The  best  ventilation  system  here  is  that  of  driving  good  air  into  a 
schoolroom  by  means  of  a  wheel  or  blower.  The  cost  need  only  be 
about  $120  a  year,  or  15  cents  for  each  pupil. 

Public  buildings  are  usually  poorly  ventilated — schools,  churches, 
halls,  theatres.  We  won't  get  anything  better  until  we  do  so  by  edu- 
cation. 

Fresh  air  is  necessary  ;  frescoed  ceilings  are  not. 

City  air  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  things. 

Some  of  the  talk  about  fatigue  of  children  in  schools  is  true  ;  some 
of  it  isn't. 

A  proper  amount  of  fatigue  is  a  good  thing.  You  cannot  rest  all 
day.  if  awake,  without  becoming  fatigued. 

You  need  fresh  air  in  order  to  rest. 

Work  first,  then  recreation,  is  what  we  need. 

Most  people  know  how  to  work—  but  fewer  know  how  to  rest. 

There  is  often  rest  in  a  change  of  work. 

Variety  of  work  will  sometimes  tire. 

You  know  the  fussy  teacher  who  has  the  children  always  under  ner- 
vous tension — voice  always  sharp.  Do  you  think  that  teacher  makes 
her  pupils  tired  ? 

Be  sure  to  take  enough  sleep,  for  that  is  the  only  perfect  relaxa- 
tion. 

Children  are  not  given  sufficient  time  for  sleep  ;  too  many  parties, 


too  much  outside  work,  too  much  school  work  at  home,  too  many  late 
hours. 

Childhood  means  the  time  to  go  to  school,  the  time  to  be  educated. 

We  spend  nearly  half  our  life  in  growing  ;  I  wish  we  could  spend 
all  of  it  that  way. 

Two-sevenths  of  the  height  of  a  child  is  the  prODer  height  of  the 
desk  seat  above  the  floor.  One-seventh  is  the  proper  height  of  the  edge 
of  the  desk  above  the  seat.     One-fifth  should  be  the  depth  of  the  seat. 

Very  few  of  our  text  books  have  the  right  sort  of  print  or  the  right 
sort  of  paper. 

Brain  workers  need. physical  exercise.  Manual  laborers  need  men- 
tal exercise. 

Children  need  fun  ;  so  do  older  people. 

Is  not  our  country  big  enough  to  furnish  playgrounds  for  our  chil- 
dren ? 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  State  will' send  city  school  children 
out  into  the  country  and  pay  their  fare. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  give  more  attention  to  our  chil- 
dren— when  s/e  shall  take  as  good  care  of  them  as  our  horses. 

We  have  big  racetracks  for  horses,  any  amount  of  room  for  ani- 
mals, and  we  see  children  trying  to  find  playgrounds  in  the  street. 


Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  was  never  in  a  happier  mood  than  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  assembled  teachers  of  San  Francisco.  He  spoke 
with  great  earnestness  and  his  thoughts  approached  a  climax  at 
every  period.  Dr.  Brown  usually  avoids  applause.  He  prepares  his 
addresses  so  as  not  to  appeal  to  the  clapping  of  hands.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  in  California  who  never  talks  to  the  gallery,  but,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  applause  was  generous,  sometimes  at  the  wrong  places,  but 
t  lie  audience  was  determined  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  stability  of  educational  thought  on  this  Coast. 

SAYINGS  OF  DR.  BROWN. 

Wealth  has  a  place  in  our  society.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to 
get  riches,  but  the  valuable  kind  is  the  kind  that  a  man  can  take  into  his 
own  nature. 

You  should  all  become  politicians  ;  but  you  should  be  politicians  in 
the  good,  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word.  You  should  be  politicians  for 
the  public  good. 

No  community  can  afford  to  maintain  a  school  that  has  not  a  higher 
moral  standard  than  that  of  t  e  people,  so  that  there  will  be  a  continual 
uplifting  of  the  community.  > 

The  moral  tone  of  a  school  should  be  so  high  that  the  children  may 
continually  be  led  on  to  higher  things  than  they  know  at  home. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  was  at  his  best.  He  delivered  the  same 
address  that  is  printed  in  his  book,  "  Care  and  Culture  of  Men."  "The 
Value  of  a  Higher  Education."  In  a  narrow  sense,  it  was  a  misfit.  It 
waB  a  plea  for  college  education;  but,  in  its  broader  application,  it  was  just 
as  appropriate  for  the  thousand  teachers  who  have  their  diplomas  as  it  is 
to  the  young  high  school  boy,  or  the  parent  of  the  boy. 

SOME  OF  THE  POINTS  IN  THE  LECTURE. 

My  advice  to  every  bov  ;s:   Go  to  college  if  you  can. 

You  cannot  fasten  a  $2,000  education  to  a  50-cent  boy. 

To  turn  from  the  troubles  of  the  street  to  the  philosophy  of  the  old 
masters  is  like  going  from  a  dog  fight  to  a  cathedral. 

Only  the  educated  man  is  good  company  for  himself. 

The  ideal  college  professor  should  be  the  best  man  in  the  community. 

Association  with  one  true  college  educator  is  worth  the  years  spent  in 
the  college. 

Many  a  genius  has  developed  in  solitude,  as  the  trailing  arbutus 
grows  in  the  wood  and  despises  cultivation. 

Ttie  college  intensifies  the  individuality  of  the  man. 

Only  the  educated  people  have  real  convictions. 

The  educated  man  knows  where  he  stands;  he  knows  what  he  be- 
lieves. It  doesn't  matter  to  him  whether  he  has  a  million  on  his  side  or 
stands  alone  for  all  the  dogs  to  bark  at. 

The  world  turns  aside  to  let  any  man  pass  who  knows  whither  he  is 
going. 

A  boy  or  girl  can  have  no  nobler  ancestors  than  those  who  have 
worked  for  a  living. 

If  you  cannot  get  your  education  in  four  years,  take  ten  years.  Your 
place  in  the  world  w'll  wait  for  you. 

The  man  who  will  fail  will  never  make  a  resolution. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OP   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   THOS.   J.    KIRK. 

The  address  of  Superintendent  Kirk  was  on  the  practical  side  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  teachers  were  intensely  interested  in  this,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Many  of 
them  were  under  the  impression  that  Superintendent  Kirk  was  aggres- 
sively against  their  interests.  His  paper,  however,  was  so  full  of  earnest 
thought  for  the  betterment  of  the  profession,  so  practical  and  conserva- 
tive, that  before  he  was  thru  they  all  felt  that  Superintendent  Kirk  was 
ail  right. 

Professor  E.  P.  Cubberly  and  Dr.  T.  P.  Bailey  spoke  both  before  the 
general  session  and  the  eections. 

Hon.  John  Swett  appeared  in  the  audience  at  the  close  of  the  session 
and  was  given  an  ovation.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the 
meeting. 
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A  REVIVAL  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


fi  BOUT  the  15th  of  February.  J.  Liberty  Tadd, 
r\  director  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  of  Phila- 
/  delphia,  began  a  tour  of  the  country.  He 
lectured  at  Kansas  City.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco Portland,  Butte,  Salt  Lake,  and  intermediate 
points.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Tn  Los  Angeles  the  people  stood  on 
the  seats  and  applauded.  In  Portland  the  Boarr. 
of  Education  at  its  nexl  meeting  established  au 
Industrial  Art  School. 

Professor  Tadd  is  pleasant  spoken.  No  fire- 
works of  oratory,  no  doubtful  stories  for  illustra- 
tion, no  startling  climax,  but  a  plain,  simple  story 
nf  hard  work  on  a  phychological  basis  in  the  schools 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  opinions  will  serve  to  form  some 
estimate  of  his  work: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Tadd  con- 
tains much  that  can  be  incorporated  into  the  work 
of  our  elementary  schools.  The  work  of  such  a 
man  is  worth  a  good  deal  in  pointing  out  our  pres- 
ent errors  While  I  do  not  think  that  Mr  Tadd 
gives  our  public  school  system  as  much  credit  as  it 
deserves  for  what  it  is  doing,  still  his  book  calls 
the  attention  of  educators  to  what  ure,  too  often, 
serious  defects  in  our  public  school  work  His 
emphasis  of  the  expression  side  of  drawing,  of  the 
value  of  free  hand  work  on  paper,  in  clay  and  in 
wood,  his  condemnation    of   that  part  of  drawing 


J.  LIBERTY  TADD, 
The  Author  of  New  Methods  in  Education. 

and  manual  training  which  tends  to  mere  mechani- 
cal work,  without  calling  into  play  the  self  activity 
of  the  pupil,  and  his  suggestions  as  to  large  origi- 
nal drawings  on  the  blackboard,  are  well  timed.  It 
would  pay  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  read  his 
book.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley." 

"Dr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd.  who  visited  our  State 
recently  and  addressed  bodies  of  our  teachers  in  a 
number  of  county  and  city  institutes  made  many 
new  and  somewhat  radical  statements  touching  in- 
dustrial education  and  ways  and  means  of  teach- 
ing manual  training.  I  am  not  expert  enough  in  this 
line  to  express  a  valuable  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  pedagogical  correctness  of  the  principles  which 
he  advocates,  but  I  was  impressed  with  bis  earnest- 
ness and  ei  thusiasm,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
master  in  his  department.  While  not  prepared  to 
say  that  our  teachers  can  or  should  take  up  and  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  his  methods  I  am  confident  that 
the  ideas  which  he  advanced  while  here  will 
awaken  in  our  teachers  new  aud  increased  interest 
in  industrial  education.  Thos.  J.  Kirk, 

"  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

"  At  our  city  institute  April  7th,  1  gave  Mr.  Tadd 
the  afternoon.  He  had  our  five  hundred  teachers 
and  a  great  many  visitors.  His  lecture  was  well 
received  and  I  believe  has  done  much  toward 
stimulating  thought  and  effort  along  the  lines  of 
manual  training.  The  reports  in  our  local  papers 
show  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tadd  by  our  people." 
"J.  A.  Forshay, 
"  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles." 

"  Mr.  Tadd's  work  pleased  me — and  I  think  every 
one   else— exceedingly.     It  seems    perfect  natural 
and  I  think  his  ideas  are  all  right.    J.  H.  Strine, 
"County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles." 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  J.  Liberty 
Tadd  for  a  short  time.   It  seems  to  me  that  lie  haa 


a  thoro  conception  of  the  educational  training  value 
of  manual   training.     His   work   is   undoubtedly  a 
great  help  in  the  true  development  of  the  pupil. 
"J   W.  McClymonds, 
"  City  Superintent  Oakland  Schools." 

"I  only  met  Mr.  Tadd  for  a  few  moments.  I 
found  him  a  very  earnest  and  very  alert  young  man, 
thoroly  interested  in  his  line  of  work.  The  same 
impression  has  been  given  me  by  others,  but  Pro- 
fessor Cubberley  can  express  himself  more  in  de- 
tail than  I  can.  David  S.  Jordan, 

"President  Leland  Stanford  University." 

"  I  consider  Mr.  T.  L.  Tadd's  work  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  He 
was  quick  to  comprehend  the  weak  and  strong 
points  in  our  system.  His  suggestions  not  only 
bore  directly  upon  the  work  we  are  attempting  to 
do  in  manual  training,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  but  were  themselves  suggestive.  I  mean  by 
that  that  he  impressed  us  as  one  who  had  spent 
years  of  intelligent  and  successful  study  in  the 
field  of  Manual  Training  and,  in  the  limited  time 
at  his  disposal,  was  forced  to  compress  many  pages 
of  thoughtful  essays  into  single  lines. 

"We  need  more  men  like  Mr.  Tadd  to  mold 
and  lead  the  thought  of  our  teachers  and  of  the 
public  as  to  the  true  aim  and  educational  bearing 
of  Manual  Training.  W.  N.  Bush, 

"Principal  Polytechnic  High  School,  S.F." 

"  Skill  is  universal  in  its  application.  Skill  ac- 
quired in  one  branch  is  used  in  all  branches.  Skill 
acquired  in  playing  marbles,  ball,  and  tennis  will 
be  utilized  at  the  forge,  the  bench  and  the  wheel. 
Skill  acquired  in  drawing,  in  modeling,  in  carving, 
will  be  utilized  in  what  ever  trade  or  profession  the 
pupil  may  follow,  and  he  will  be  more  skillful  in 
that  trade  or  profession  for  this  training,  than  he 
would  have  been  without  it.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
pupils  are  going  to  earn  their  living  thru  skill  in 
the  hand,  yet  drawing  is  the  only  study  in  which 
this  skill  is  at  all  aimed  at  iu  our  common  schools. 
To  make  this  idea  practical  and  lift  it  out  of  the 
slough  in  which  it  has  fallen  has  been  the  aim  of 
many  practical  educators  J.  Liberty  Tadd  has 
been  a  persistent  worker  along  this  line  and  has 
done  more,  perhaps,  to  show  the  practical  working 
of  the  mind  thru  the  hands,  and  the  utility  of  this 
handiwork  to  reach  pupils  of  all  conditions,  than 
any  other  man.  His  plan  of  working  out  an  idea 
first  in  free  drawing,  then  in  soft  clay,  and  lastlv 
in  tough  wood  should  certainly  be  effective  in 
awakening  this  idea  in  the  mind  and  forever  plac- 
ing it  at  the  comnand  of  the  child,  beside  impart- 
ing to  the  hand  that  admirable  skill  so  desirable  as 
a  preparation  for  the  battle  of  existence. 

"How  to  apply  this  triple  mode  of  expression  to 
our  common  schools,  under  the  present  conditions, 
is  not  plain,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  some 
means  should  be,  and  will  be  provided  to  cultivate 
a  proportionate  skill  to  the  hand  in  its  mastery  over 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  less  tangible  mediums  of 
language,  number  and  music. 

"D.  R.  Augsburg, 
"Director  of  Drawing,  Oakland." 

"Mr.  Tadd  is  a  pioneer  in  Manual  Training,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  worked  on  or- 
iginal lines.  Being  by  nature  and  education  an 
artist,  the  manual  training — which  wau  being  con- 
ducted on  mechanical  lines— did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  felt  that  mere  hand  training  for  manual  dex- 
terity tending  toward  utilitarian  ends  could  not 
possibly  be  fruitful  of  a  broad  development.  For 
this  purpose  he  began  a  series  of  experiments  in 
which  he  aimed  to  combine  the  mechanical  and 
utilitarian  with  the  art  idea,  the  results  of  which, 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 

"To  bare  constructiou  he  has  added  design,  and 
we  find  that  his  intention  is  to  make  beauty  a  fun- 
damental feature  thruout  his  system.  From  the 
earliest  exercises  in  drawing,  modeling,  carving, 
and  making,  thru  his  entire  course,  we  find  classi- 
cal design  constantly  being  studied  and  the  prin- 
ciples found  there  being  embodied  iu  original 
products. 

"A  dozen  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  and  comparing  Mr.  Woodward's  school  at 
St  Louis  with  Mr.  Tadd's  at  Philadelphia.  I  found 
the  former  emphasizing  the  mechanical  idea  and 
the  latter  the  artistic.  I  readily  saw  that  Mr.  Tadd 
did  all  that  Mr.  Woodward  did  and  added  to  it  an 
education  in  aesthetics, 

"  At  that  time  Mr.  Tadd  was  ahead  of  the  times, 
to  day,  thoughtful  people  recognize  the  value  of 
the  formation  of  taste,  of  acaui-ing  standards  of 
beauty  as  well  as  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  the  tendency  of  the  present  education  is 
away  from  the  mechanical  toward  the  artistic. 

"Louis  Day  says,  'Art  is  the  expression  of  the 
love  of  labor.'  How  much  richer  and  fuller  our 
lives  wdl  be  when  that  love  will  enter  into  all 
labor— for  mechanics  without  art  is  like  law  with- 
out love. 

"  Mr.  Tadd  has  done  us  much  good.  We  hope 
he  will  come  to  us  again. 

"  Katiierine  M.  Ball. 
Director  of  Drawing,San  Francisco  Public  Schools." 

"  Mr.  Tadd's  lectures  in  our  Institute  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory;  they  gave  us  something  to  think 
about,  gave   us  an   insight   into   methods   of  other 


States  that  was  inspiring  and  valuable  and  interest- 
ing to  us. 

"The  impression  that  these  lectures  made  upon 
me,  personally,  was  about  this:  that  they  set  forth 
the  one  particular  plan  that  had  been  successfully 
followed  by  the  enthusiast  who  had  originated  it; 
"that  this  plan  would  be  successfully  imitated  by 
some  and  fail  with  others;  that  it  contained  many 
good  ideas  and  valuable  points  which  bright  minds 
would  grasp  and  use  in  adding  to  or  modifying 
some  of  the  details  of  our  vast  educational  machin- 
ery; but  that  it  was  not  a  scheme  to  be  swallowed 
forthwith  and  entirely  by  everybody  as  a  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  that  education  is  heir  to. 

"Perhaps  a  deeper  looking  into  the  matter  may 
modify  my  view  of  it.  Edward  Hyatt." 

"Superintendent  of  Schools,  Riverside  County." 


Western  Sehool  fleias. 


Ex-Superintendent  Spurgeon  V.  Riley  of 
Los  Angeles  is  devoting  his  time  to  his 
beautiful  ranch. 

President  F.  P.  Graves  of  Washington 
University  has  had  his  salary  increased  $600 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Mendocino 
County  removed  from  its  list  of  books  "Hit- 
tell's  History  of  California."  Anna  Morri- 
son Reed,  the  poetess,  had  sold  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  to  different  libraries.  The 
board  having  removed  the  books  from  the 
adopted  list,  N.  J.  Stone  &  Co.,  publishers, 
were  unable  to  collect.  The  case  was  brought 
before  the  Superior  Judge  and  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  county  board. 

The  Spokane  Chronicle  of  April  13th,  pub- 
lishe  .  a  full  page  of  school  news  showing 
Spokane  to  be  the  center  of  education  in  the 
Northwest.  Superintendent  Saylor  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Superintendent  Bemis. 

The  San  Diego  Union  of  April  27th  con- 
tained a  three-column  article  by  Benj.  F. 
Sincoe,  on  manual  training. 

Superintendent  W.  C.  Doub  of  Kern  Coun- 
ty, was  married.  April  23rd,  to  Miss  Jean 
Kelsey,  a  teacher  in  the  Bakersfield  schools. 
Superintendent  Doub  is  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford, and  has  made  a  wide  reputation  on  ac- 
count of  his  ideas  on  course  of  study  and 
other  innovations  in  educational  methods.' 
Miss  Kelsey  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
delightful  teachers  in  the  state. 

The  San  Diego  Normal  School  will  be  dedi- 
cated on  May  1st.  President  Blacu:  will 
make  an  address,  on  "  The  New  School." 

Superintendent  D.J.Sullivan  who  has  served 
the  City  of  Alameda  faithfully  for  17  years, 
resigned  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  suDerintendents  in  the 
State.  His  successor,"  Mr.  Hughes,  is  a 
graduate  of  Stanford,  was  principal  of  the 
Mill  Valley  school  for  one  term,  and  for  two 
years  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Alameda.  He  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  educational  questions 
and  assumes  ,  the  superintendency  well 
equipped  for  his  work. 

The  Mariposa  Gazette  has  the  following  to 
say  of  the  schools  of  its  county:  "In  spite 
of  short  terms  our  schools  are  doing  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Our  county  superintendent, 
Miss  Julia  L.  Jones,  is  an  onward-reaching, 
progressive  educator.  Under  her  regime 
our  schools  are  steadily  going  towards  the 
high  standard  she  is  desirious  that  should  be 
attained.  Our  teachers  are  all  endeavoring 
earnestly  to  assist  in  attaining  this  desired 
standard,  and  both  superintendent  and 
teachers  have  the  best  and  earnest  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Mariposa  county. 

President  Kendall  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio,  visited  San  Francisco 
recently  and  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School. 

The  San  Bernardino  Iranscript  thus 
speaks  of  Superintendent  Bahr's  work  at 
the  Institute:  "  At  the  close  of  this  able 
paper,  Miss  Bahr  came  forward  and  in  her 
charming  manner  said   that  she   hoped  the 
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teachers  had  had  much  proSt  from  the  work 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  each  one  would 
carry  away  some  good  suggestions.  They 
shouid  enter  again  the  schoolroom,  not  to 
drag  the  work  along,  but  to  teach.  She  de- 
clared the  Institute  adjourned,  but  a  motion 
was  quickly  made  and  seconded  to  give  Miss 
Bahr  a  vote  of  hearty  thanks  for  the  efficient 
and  graceful  way  that  she  had  provided  over 
the  Institute,  that  she  had  in  so  large  a 
way  helped  to  make  a  success.  The  vote 
was  heartily  responded  to  and  it  was  duly 
acknowledged,  and  the  meeting  stood  ad- 
journed." 

From  a  letter  from  Earl  Barnes  to  Job 
Wool,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, it  is  leai  ned  thai  Professor  Barnes 
was  recently  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  was  con- 
templating returning  to  London.  He  is  at 
work  upon  his  great  book  "  History  of  Edu- 
cation, "  and  expects  to  finish,  this  work. 
After  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  in  Lon- 
don, Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  he  will  re- 
turn next  September  to  the  United  States, 
and  rewrite  the  general  history  upon  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Barnes  were  at  work  when  Mrs. 
Barnes  died.  He  will  study  at  the  Cornell, 
Pa.,  and  Nebraska  Universities,  and  will 
probably  visit  California. 


TEHAMA    COUNTY. 


Miss  Mollie  Owens,  our  new  county  super- 
intendent, has  appointed  ex-Superintendent 
Belle  Miller  for  her  deputy.  Miss  Owens 
enters  her  office  with  the  best  wishes  of  her 
teachers. 

Miss  Lena  Nangleof  Proberta  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Vice-Principal  R.  L.  Douglas  of  Red  Bluff 
has  been  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  his 
health.  We  are  truly  sorry  that  he  may 
have  to  leave  the  schoolroom. 

Ex-Superintendent  O.  E.  Graves  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Orland  High  School,  vice  P.  S. 
Reager,  elected  superintendent  of  Glenn. 
This  county  loses  a  valuable  friend  when 
Mr.  Graves  leaves  us. 

Ex-Superintendent  Myron  Yager  resigned 
his  school  at  Plum  Valley  to  become  deputy 
under  Assessor  L.  W.  Valentine,  also  a 
former  superintendent. 

Principals  C.  C.  Swafford  of  Red  Bluff 
High  School  and  J.  D.  Sweeney  of  Tehama 
took  part  in  the  recent  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Red  Bluff. 

Miss  Ida  V.  Cooley  recently  became  Mrs. 
Edwards.  One  by  one  our  schoolmarms 
leave  us. 

Miss  May  Doane,  a  bright  young  teacher 
of  the  Red  Bluff  school,  died  recently.  She 
was  a  Chico  Normal  graduate. 

Many  schools  will  soon  close. 


Literary  Notes. 


Ginn  and  Company  have  just  published  a 
translation  and  an  edited  copy  of  "  Picciola, ' ' 
by  Abby  L.  Alger.  This  beautiful  story  has 
never  been  given  so  excellent  a  setting  as  by 
this  new  edition.  It  makes  a  neat  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  and  is  in 
the  home  and  school  library  series.  No 
course  of  study  nor  list  of  supplementary 
books  will  be  complete  without  this  charm- 
ing story  of  the  ''Prisoner  and  the  Flower." 
Miss  Alger  is  a  daughter  of  William  Rouns- 
ville  Alger  and  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
excellent  manner  that  she  has  translated  and 
edited  this  book  for  the '  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

"Sir  Bevis"  is  a  new  book,  just  from  the 
press  of  Ginn  &  Co.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  fields  ; 
an  adaptation  of  "Wood  Magic"  by  Rich- 
ard Jefferies,  and  is  edited  by  Eliza  Joseph- 
ine Kelley.  "Wood  Magic"  is  a  very  exten- 
sive book,  and  this  edition  is  made  sq  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  range  of  the  public 
schools.  Children  who  read  this  book  will 
learn  to  love  the  fields,  and  to  see  more  clearly 
and  feel  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  contents 
take   up  the    "Life    of    Richard     Jefferies," 


"Sir  Bevisjand  [the  Weasel,"  "Sir  Bevis  and 
the  Toad,"  "The  Adventures  of  Kapchack," 
"Sir  Bevis  and  the  Squirrel,"  "The  Coun- 
cil," "Sir  Bevis  and  the  Brook,"  "The  New 
King,"  "Sir  Bevis  and  the  Wind."  This 
book  is  also  in  the  home  and  school  library 
series,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  it  has  a 
beautiful  frontispiece  entitled  "Sir  Bevis  and 
the  Weasel. " 

"The  Philosophy  of  School  Management," 
by  Arnold  Tompkins,  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  is  the  most  important  book  of  its  kind 
published  on  the  fundamental  principles  it 
represents.  It  treats  in  a  philosophical  man- 
ner such  subjects  as  "The  Law  Evolving  the 
Organism,"  "Unifying  Conditions  of  Teacher 
and  Pupil,"  "The  Organism  Executing  the 
Law,"  "Ethical  Training  Within  the  Or- 
ganism." Professor  Tompkins  considers 
"The  Law  Against  Artificial  Incentives;" 
Percents;  Examinations;  Prizes  and  Honors; 
Emulation  and  Rivalry.  Under  the  subject 
of  "Unifying  Conditions  of  Teacher  and 
Pupil, "  he  treats  of  such  practical  subjects 
as,  uncomfortable  seats;  improper  tempera- 
ture of  the  room;  bad  ventilation  of  room; 
bad  lighting  of  room.  Professor  Tompkins, 
in  his  "Philosophy  of  Teaching,"  presents 
a  splendid  book  on  the  higher  ideals  of  the 
profession,  and  in  this  he  has  applied  to  the 
practical  work  of  management  such  funda- 
mental truths  as  will  tend  to  give  school 
management  some  stability  in  educational 
thought.  The  volume  has  already  been 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  school  manage- 
ment, and  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  large 
sale  among  teachers  who  desire  to  study 
school  management  from  the  philosophical 
side. 

"Our  Little  Folks'  Primer,"  by  Mary  B* 
Newton,  is  the  latest  edition  to  important 
text  books  for  the  little  ones.  This  book  is 
the  outcome  of  work  for  the  class  of  children 
who  had  attended  a  kindergarten  school, 
and  were  trained  there  to  proceed  from  the 
whole  to  detail.  There  is  also  an  effort  for 
the  continuity  of  thought,  one  topic  leading 
directly  to  the  next,  while  the  work  of  each 
month  revolves  around  a  central  theme,  which 
should  be  the  theme  of  the  language  and 
number  work.  For  instance  :  Apples  are 
chosen  for  the  beginning  work  in  September. 
This  leads  up  to  leaves  and  trees.  After  the 
first  of  January  the  study  of  days  of  the  week 
and  month  are  begun,  that  being  the  firBt 
question  asked  of  each  dailv  lesson.  Much 
use  is  made  of  the  flag  and  the  calendar.  The 
calendar  serves  as  a  weather  report,  and  is 
kept  by  the  children.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  in  color,  and  there  are  also  a  number 
of  fine  art  reproductions,  such  as,  "The  Glean- 
ers,"  by  Millet;  "The Madonna,"  by  Raphael; 
George  Washington;  The  Flag,  in  colors, 
number  stories,  and  other  things  to  delight, 
interest  and  instruct  the  little  folks.  It  is  a 
gem  in  the  way  of  book  making,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Educational  Publishing 
Company  will  have  a  readv  seller  in  their 
excellent  "Primer  for  Little  Folks."  For  sale 
by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company, 
Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company  hare 
issued,  in  their  "Young  Folks'  Library  of 
Choice  Literature,  "a  series  of  five  and  ten-cent 
books  on  the  great  artists,  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations. Among  those  already  iBBued  are  the 
sketches  of  Raphael,  Murillo,  Millet  and 
Land  Beer. 

"Health  Chats  With  Young  Readers"  is  a 
very  interesting  book  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly, 
published  by  the  Educational  Publishing 
Company.  Mrs.  Kelly  is  now  visiting  Califor- 
nia for  her  health.  She  ia  the  authoress  of  the 
'  very  popular  book,  "Leaves  from  Nature's 
Story  Book;"  "Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy 
Neighbors,"  and  is  also  the  authoress  of  a 
"Volume  of  Poems."  TbeBe  chat  talks  are, 
indeed,  very  chatty.  The  book  is  not  intended 
for  a  text  book,  but  has  been  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  supplementary  reading.  The  book 
has  chats  upon  such  topics  as,  "Clara's  Doll," 
"What  Is  a  Cell?"  "A  Strone  Frame-work," 
"The  Tongue,"  "The  Ear,"  "The  Nose,"  "The 
Skin,"  "The  Eye,"  "The  Teeth,"  "The 
Hair,  "  "The  Nails,"  etc.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  and  for  sale  by   the   Educa- 


tional    Publishing     Company,     809     Market 
Btreet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  juet  published  a 
"HiBtory  for  Young  Readers,"  on  Spain,  by 
Frederick  A.  Ober.  In  this  little  book  he  re- 
views the  history  of  Spain  for  three  thousand 
years.  No  one  is  more  familiar  with  the  color 
and  atmosphere  of  Spain  than  Mr.  Ober.  He 
has  brought  down  the  history  of  Spain  to  the 
Signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  price  of 
the  book  ia  sixty  cents,  and  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series  of  home  reading 
books  published  by  Appleton  &  Co. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  added  to  their 
list  of  attractive  supplementary  books  "Our 
Feathered  H'rienda,"  by  Elizabeth  and  Joseph 
Grinnell.  The  authora  are  re8identB  of  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  and  have  therefore  made  thia  book 
of  special  value  to  California  Btudenta.  The 
illustrations  are  particularly  interesting,  on 
account  of  their  correctness  to  life  and  artistic 
setting.  Among  the  table  of  contents  are  such 
chapters  aa  "The  Mvatery  of  the  Mocking 
Bird,"  "Birds  That  Work  and  Play,"  "Our 
Bird  Hospital,"  "Our  Screech  Owl,"  etc. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers;  Casper  W. 
Hodson,  agent;  319  Saneome  Btreet,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

One  of  the  most  unique  little  books  pub- 
lished during  the  year  ia  "The  Beginner's 
Reader,"  by  Florence  Base,  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  TheBe  lessons  are  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  beginners  and  should  proceed 
the  work  of  the  regular  FirBt  Reader.  The 
work  is  begun  in  script,  because  children  learn 
more  readily  that  which  they  attempt  to 
reproduce.  It  is  arranged  in  vertical  script. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  little 
stories  in  the  book  that  will  greatly  aid  teach- 
ers in  their  work.  For  sale  by  D.  C  Heath  & 
Co.;  Casper  W.  HodBon,  agent;  319  Sansome 
Btreet,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

"Corn  Plants;  Their  UBes  and  Ways  of 
Life  "  by  Frederick  Leroy  Sargent,  teacher  in 
the  Summer  School  of  Botany  in  Harvard 
Universitv,  haB  just,  been  issued  from  the 
house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  This  vol- 
ume aims  to  present  in  an  attracti7e  manner 
a  few  of  the  most  important  plants  in  the 
world.  The  author  has  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  technical  expressions.  It  is  not  a 
text  book,  but  is  arranged  for  supplementary 
reading,  or  for  giving  material  for  teachers' 
talks.  Thf  main  purpose  is  to  enliven  the 
study  of  plants  by  showing  some  of  their 
most  intimate  relations  with  our  daily  lives. 

The  May  issue  of  Ihe  Art  Amateur  is  on 
hand,  full  of  charming  suggestions  and  inform- 
ation for  beautifying  the  home.  The  color 
plate,  by  E.  M-  Scott,  shows  several  beehives 
in  a  quaint  country  garden,  with  a  tiny  child 
standing  hesitatingly  at  the  half-opened  gate. 
The  number  begins  with  a  charming  frontis- 
piece, "Coquetry."  ThiB  is  followed  by  The 
Note  Book,  The  Collector,  Exhibitions  of  the 
Month,  Drawing  for  Reproduction  and  Ele- 
mentary Drawing,  Landscape  Painting,  Flower 
Painting,  The  Art  of  Mineral  Painting,  etc. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  four  pages  of 
working  designs  for  china  painting,  embroid- 
ery and  wood  carving. 


Wanted— Thirty  Teachers. 


There  is  a  demand  for  at  least  thirty  teach- 
ers in  California.  The  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
ance ComDany,  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest 
companies  in  America,  wants  young  men  or 
women  to  work  during  vacation  for  them. 
Every  teacher  has  a  few  friends  who  need  the 
benefit  of  life  insurance.  Why  not  make 
a  good  commission  ?  The  editor  of  this  jour- 
nal knows  a  teacher  who  clears  $300 
per  month  on  an  average.  Mr.  A.  M.  Shields, 
the  California  manager,  is  ready  to  consider 
your  ability  and  to  give  you  a  good  field. 
Write  to  him.  A.  M.  Shields, 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Talks  About  Words. 

[No.  2. 

CHAS.   H.  AU.EN. 

Those  of  you  who  followed  the  suggestions  given  in  the  April 
Journal  (and  I  hope  some  of  you  did  so)  found  that  the  root  of  repel 
is  from  the  Latin  pellere,  to  drive,  and  of  retract,  from  the  same  lan- 
guage, traliere,  to  draw.  Let  us  follow  these  roots  into  a  few  other 
words  and  see  what  we  can  learn.  You  probably  know  fairly  well  the 
meanings  of  the  words  compel,  dispel,  impel  and  propel,  but  I  doubt  if 
you  have  eve:  thought  that  to  drive  had  anything  to  do  with  them  ;  yet 
the  root  is  there  with  its  full  meaning. 

In  the  first  word,  compel,  we  get  an  additional  and  useful  lesson. 
Co,  col,  com,  con  and  cor,  as  prefixes,  all  mean  the  same,  the  terminal 
letter  being  determined  by  ease  of  pronunciation.  By  trying  each  of 
these  prefixes  before  pel  you  will  see  that  it  is  easier  for  you  to  say  com- 
pel than  to  say  wmpel.  With  the  com  your  lips  are  together  in  position 
for  uttering  the  sound  of  p.     The  same  thing  occurs  in  impel. 

Language  is  used  so  much  and  bo  rapidly  that  the  easiest  way 
is  generally  taken.  Many  such  illustrations  you  can  either  find  or 
make.  You  must  note,  however,  that  com  and  con  sometimes  mean 
with  and  sometimes  against.  You  have  heard  of  the  "pros  and  cons," 
the  "fors  and  againsts. "  A  little  observation  will  enable  you  to  see 
clearly  with  which  meaning  the  prefix  is  used. 

Now  look  at  dispel.  The  dis  means  away  from,  to  dispel  to  drive 
away.  This  dis  is  also  used  before  our  other  root,  tract.  Distract,  to 
draw  away,  as  to  distract  your  attention.  Your  attention  may  be 
attracted  by  noise  from  the  playground,  and  thus  be  distracted  from 
your  studies. 

This  root,  trahere,  or  English,  tract,  is  the  foundation  of  many 
words.  Thus  a  traction  engine  is  an  engine  that  draws.  To  extract  a 
tooth  is  to  draw  it  out,  ex  meaning  out.  Find  a  dozen  words  in  which 
ex  means  out,  and  then  you  will  have  learned  this  prefix.  In  attract 
you  had  another  prefix.  This,  like  con,  etc.,  takes  many  forms.  It  is 
merely  a,  or  ac,  ab,  af,  ag,  al  and  so  on.    All  having  several  meanings, 


originally,  far  back  in  our  language,  they  meant  almost  the  same  as 
con,  but  the  a  sometimes  means  on,  in,  at,  to  or  for.  This  makes  the 
prefix  quite  puzzling,  but  with  a  little  thought  you  can  determine  the 
true  meaning. 

Let  us  return  to  tract.  We  have  in  common  use  the  simple  word, 
tract,  in  such  expressions  as  this:  A  tract  of  land,  land  drawn  out  or 
extended  ;  tract,  or  short  discourse,  perhaps  because  it  was  meant  to 
draw.  A  tractable  person  is  one  easily  drawn,  or  if  we  wish  to  learn  the 
suffix  ible  or  able,  one  capable,  of  being  drawn. 

Now  take  the  word  protract.  The  pro  means  for  or  before.  A  pro- 
tracted meeting  is  one  drawn  before  or  forward.  Let  us  learn  what 
this  prefix  pro  means.  Pro  or  con,  for  or  against  ;  proslavery,  for 
slavery  ;  propel,  to  drive  before,  as  the  propeller  of  a  steamer,  our  root 
pelkre  again.  And  so  words  run  on  and  together,  helping  each  other, 
and  becoming  quite  easy  to  learn  if  we  once  get  in  the  way  of  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  if  you  will  use  one  half-bour  a  day  in  the  study  of  words 
it  will  become  your  most  attractive  study  and  you  will  be  impelled, 
without  being  compelled,  to  continue  i't. 

Most  of  you  will  learn  vei-y  little  of  other  languages  except  as  you 
learn  it  through  your  study  of  English.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan 
for  you  to  trace  words  back  to  their  original.  You  have  heard  many 
times,  and  perhaps  interpreted  the  following:  Teni,  vidi,  vici,  and  pos- 
sibly know  where  it  originated,  as  a  short  dispatch  showing  a  victory. 
This  is  in  Latin,  and  each  of  the  words  forms  a  root  for  many  English 
words. 

Yens  in  its  other  form,  oinere,  means  to  come.  Prom  this,  then, 
convene  means  to  come  together;  intervene,  to  come  between,  and  so 
on.  Vidi,  videre,  to  see.  This  gives  us  vision  and  many  words  in  this 
form,  and  in  another  form,  provide,  to  see  before.  So  one  provides  for 
a  thing  by  looking  before.  Divide  has  a  curious  meaning.  .You  think 
that  to  divida  anything  means  to  cut  it  into  parts.  But  the  di  means 
two  ;  so,  literally,  divide  means  to  make  the  thing  so  you  can  see  be- 
tween the  two  parts.  We  shall  find  this  di  in  many  words,  sometimes 
with  an  s  after  it,  as  dissyllable,  two  syllables. 

Vici,  vincere,  gives  victory,  convince,  etc.  But  more  of  these  roots 
in  the  next  talk. 


Our  I^rrTr^E  I^oi^k:^  JPrimkr 


Colored  Illustrations 


By  MARY  B.  ]SlEWTOrL  Omaha 


Price,  30  Cents 


"There  is  abundant  evidence  on  the  pages  of  this  attractive  primer  that  it 
is  the  work  of  an  experienced  teacher.  It  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
primer.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  ol  the  primary  school  and  is  the  product  of  'a 
winter's  work  with  a  class  of  children  who  had  attended  a  kindergarten  for  six 
months  and  were  trained  there  to  proceed  from  the  whole  to  detail.'  A  central 
theme  is  arranged  for  each  month  and  the  school  work  is  made  to  revolve  around 
it  including  language  and  number  work.  A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  a  ser- 
ies of  full-paee  calendars  appropriately  ornamented  with  the  symbols  of  the 
month,  and  also  usable  for  weather  reports.  The  squares  for  the  different  day 
are  left  blank  for  the  child  to  fill  in— a  thing  he  will  be  delighted  to  do.  The 
illustrations  are  abundant,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  advance  lesson,  and 
include  several  full-page  pictures  in  brilliant  color.  The  book  will  most  please 
those  teachers  who  believe  in  the  simplest  beginnings  in  learning  to  read,  and 
those  who  do  not  think  that  children  are  thirsting  for  full-fledged  literature 
when  they  first  enter  school. 


"This  is  a  most  sugges-tive  and  attractive  little  book.  It  is  superior  to  the 
ordinary  primer  in  two  important  respects:  in  the  fact  that  the  lessons 
are  not  arbitrarily,  but  logically,  graded  to  suit  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind,  and  in  the  number  and  originality  of  its  suggestions.  Every  teacher 
knows  the  value  and  also  the  difficulty  of  varying  the  lessons,  especially  for 
very  young  children.  It  is  precisely  this  want  that  the  book  meets.  The  work 
is  divided  into  ten  sections,  corresponding  to  the  ten  months  of  the  school 
year,  and  topics  appropriate  for  each  month  form  the  basis  of  the  lessons. 
Thus  the  American  flag  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  tor  Februarv,  which  is  also 
the  theme  for  the  language  and  number  work.  This  latter  is  a  unique  feature 
of  the  book,  and  a  number  story  accompanies  each  reading  lesson.  There  is 
not  a  page  of  the  book  which  does  not  contain  an  attractive  picture,  and  each 
month  is  introduced  by  an  illustration  in  colors,  or  by  a  reproduction  of  some 
famous  painting  like  Millet's 'Gleaners.'  Best  of  all,  the  book  has  stood  the 
actual  test  of  the  class-room,  which  is  the  only  real  test  for  any  school-book." 


"WHAT     XjSAIDI^rO     EDUCATORS     JS-A.T2" 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Like  your  other  publications  designed  to  introduce 
children   to  good   reading.   "Little   Folks'   Primer"    is 
excellent,  especially  so  because  treating  of  useful  sub- 
jects and  in  plain  and  simple  manner.     The  co-ordina- 
tion of  subjects  is  a  superior  feature  in  its  compilation. 
R.  H.  Webster,  superintendent  Schools, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chicago,  III. 
The  subject  matter  is  well  chosen,  and   the  arrange- 
ment pedagogical.    It  is  a  good  book  for  both  oral  and 
silent  reading,  and  is  unusually  artistic. 

Floba  J.  Cooke,  Cooke  County  Normal  School. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work. 

O.  P.  Bostwick,  Superintendent  Schools, 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

The  mechanical  expression  Is  admirable,  and  the  mat- 
ter well  chosen  to  interest  little  folks. 

John  P.  Bord,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Your  little  book,  "Our  Little  Folks'  Primer."  is  a  gem- 
L.  A.  Mason,  Superintendent  Schools, 
Orange,  Mass. 
Kanakee,  III 
"Our  Little  Folks'  Primer"  is  a  most  beautiful   little 
book.    It  can  not  fail  to  charm  the  little  ones  for  whom 
it  is  designed.    The  nature  study,  number  work  and  ver- 
tical  penmanship  are  most  excellent  features,  and  the 
illustrations  and  the  type  are  fine.  T.  N.  Tracy. 


"Our  Little  Folks'  Primer  is  one  book  in  a  thousand, 
and  Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  little  children 
iu  the  lowest  primary  grades. 

Elizabeth  Crawford,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Galesbdrg,  III. 
"Our  Little   Folks'   Primer'1   is    a  beautiful    book.    I 
prize  your  select  courses  in  supplementary  reading. 

W.  L.  Steele. 
Kingston,  Mass. 
"Our  Little  Folks'  Primer  is  an  attractive  little  book 
and  seems  veiy  well  adapted  for  first-year  work. 

Helen  Holmes,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
I  have  examined  "Our  Little  Folks'  Primer"  with  con- 
siderable pleasure,  and  cannot  refrain  from  pronouncing 
jt  a  very  excellent  thing.  Btjel  T.  Davis,  Supt. 

The  feature  of  arranging  it  according  to  the  seasons 
is  the  very  latest  and  best  idea  in  the  text-book  arrange- 
ment. It  is  very  evident  that  the  nature  study  of  the 
future  will  be  arranged  by  seasons  rather  than  by  sub- 
jects. A.  L.  Safford,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  author  of  "Little   Folks'  Primer"  is  one  of  our 

successful  principals.  C.  G.  Pearse, 

Superintendent  of  Instruction 

Evansville,  Ind. 

It  is  a  beautiful  book,  both  in  print  and  illustration. 

W.  A.  Hester,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Educational  Publishing  Co:  "Our  Little  Folks'  Primer," 
"Millet"  and  "Raphael"  are  little  gems  of  art.  You  are 
doing  a  magnificent  work  for  this  generation  of  young 
people.  The  education  of  taste  and'training  for  culture 
should  begin  with  the  very  first  years  of  school  life. 
Yoj.  may  depend  on  me  to  advocate  the  use  ot  these 
books  in  our  public  schools. 

H.  L.  Lunt,  Supervising  Principal, 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Educational  Publishing  Co:  "The  Little  Folks' 
Primer"  is  a  most  excellent  book  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  our  primary  depart- 
ment. J.  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  Schools, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  "Little  Folks'  Primer"  more  nearly  meets  the 
need  as  a  reader  for  young  children  than  any  which  I 
have  used,  because  of  its  reading  matter  in  connection 
with  the  seasons.  The  calendars  are  suggestive  and 
helpful,  and  the  illustrations  such  as  we  are  glad  to  have 
our  children  become  familiar  with.      M.  B.  Holmes, 

Hinsdale,  Id. 
'Our  Little  Polks'  Primer,"  by  Newton,  is  full  of  live 
suggestions  for  blackboard  work  preparatory  for  use  of 
reader;  the  arrangement  is  flue,  shows  how  to  connect 
the  reading  lesson  with  talks  on  nature,  history, .etc.;  a 
helpful  book  for  any  First  Grade  teacher. 

John  A.  Wood,  Superintendent  Schools, 
La  Porte,  Ind. 


For  descriptive  Circulars  and  Catalogues  oj  many  other  superior  and  successful  Books,  please  write  to 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


809    Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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Dont's. 


Teachers  will  do  better  work  and  teach  bet- 
ter schools  if  they  remember  and  practice  a 
lew  of  the  following  dont's: 

Don't  com9  to  school  the  last  minute. 

Don't  be  boisterous  before  school  time. 

Don't  have  favorites. 

Don't  nag  the  boys. 

Don't  tease  the  girls. 

Don't  be  inconsistent. 

Don't  forget  you  were  once  a  child. 

Don't  treat  parents  as  if  they  had  no  rights. 

Don't  be  hasty  in  judgment. 

Don't  overlook  little  faults. 

Don't  dress  carelessly. 

Don't  allow  your  pupils  to  be  dirty  or  untidy. 

Don't  write  letters  in  scaool  time. 

Don't  knit  or  bow  at  school. 

Don't  have  a  dirty  floor. 

Don't  allow  papers  to  be  scattered  over  the 
floor. 

Don't  speak  in  a  high  pitch  while  teaching. 

Don't  sit  all  the  time. 

Don't  imagine  criticism  is  opposition. 

Don't  think  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 

Don't  allow  pupils  to  answer  at  random. 
—  South  Dakota  Educator 


Many  public  and  high  schools,  having  adopted 
the  Ellis  System  of  Commercial  Training,  and  as 
there  are  many  more  contemplating  the  same  this 
year,  the  Ellis  Publishing  Company  have  arranged 
with  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  1236  Mar- 
ket Street,  to  give  an  eight  weeks'  course,  free  of 
tuition,  to  the  public  school  teachers  in  order  to 
better  prepare  the  teacher  for  this  line  of  work. 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO 

WILLIAM  Ii.  OGK,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  and 
NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS! 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  the 
schools  heiti- 
selves.  Mail 

your  orders  di- 
rect to  us  and 
get  f  r  o  m  one. 
fourth  to  one-half 
more  for  your 
funds. 

School  Furniture,  Blackboards,  Bells; 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags,   General  Supplies. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

TheHaynes  Blackboards. 

Absolutely  good  as  Slate,  at  Half  the  Price. 

Also,  for  The  Famous  Blymyer  Bells.  Sweet- 
est Tone  and  Heard  Farthest. 
Agents  for 

"Bank  Stock  Paper" — Saves  the  Eyes. 

Full  Assortment  School  Stationery  Made   Here, 
Ktc,  Etc.     Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 
22  Clay  St..  San  Francisco 

-egy-Only  a  minute  from  the  Ferry.  Call  on  us  first 
and  leave  your  grip,  etc.,  while  shopping.  Free  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees. 


YOSEMI 

$50.00  For  a  Twelve  Days'  Trip  to 
Yosemite— including  R.  R.  fare— San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chinese  Camp  and  return.  Includes 
all  expenses  of  a  10  days'  camping  trip.  Six 
days  in  the  Park-  Parties  assured  for  June 
12th  and  July  17th.  Other  dates  may  be 
May  29th  and  July  3.  Write  to  David  A. 
Curry.  Principal  Sequoia  High  School,  Red- 
wood  City,  Cal, 

Wants  200  Teachers 
registered  for  principal- 
ships  and  grade  posi- 
tions in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho. 
I  City  Supervisor  of  drawing  wanted 

Address,  B.  W.  BRINTNALL,  Mgr.,  box975,  Seattle,  Wash. 


TEACHERS1 


Pacific  GroYe  Summer  School 

FACULTY. 

Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Language  and  Philology 

in  the  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
William  Augustus  Merkill,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

in";the  Universiiy  of  California. 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  A.  B. 

Assistant   Professor  of  Kuglish    in    the    Uni 

versity  of  California. 
Charles  Elwood  Cox,  \.  M. 

Assistant    Professor  of    Mathematics    in   th 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in   the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University, 
Louis  Theodore  Hengstler.  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Hastings  College  of 

Law  of  the  University  of  California. 
Oliver.  Martin  Johnston,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages    i>. 

the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Karl  G.  Rendtorff.  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professcr  ot  German    in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Richard  Wellington  Husband,  A.  M. 

Reader  in  Greek  in  the  University  of  California, 

and  Professor  of  Classics  in  Mills  College. 

PAOIPIC  GROVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL- 

PURPOSE-    Some  aims  of  the  school  are: 

(1)  To  bring  the  schools  and  colleges  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another;  (2)  To  give  teachers  on  the 
Coast  the  same  opportunities  for  personal  advance- 
ment that  Eastern  teachers  find  in  the  summer 
schools  of  Clark,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Universities; 
(3)  To  give  preparatory  courses  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  University  examinations;  and  (4)  To 
provide  courses  for  University  students  and  others 
who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work,  the  equivalent 
of  University  instruction. 

PLACE.  Pacific  Grove  is  a  pretty  village  among 
the  pines  on  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay.  This 
combination  of  sea  and  pines  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture gives  the  air  that  healthful  tone  so  favorable 
to  the  student.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  summer 
study.  The  bay  furnishes  excellent  salmon  fishing 
and  surf  bathing  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove 
has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  students  pur- 
suing summer  work  ia  the  biological  sciences. 

DATES.  The  full  courses  of  eight  weeks  begin 
June  19th  and  close  August  nth.  In  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible, 
shorter  courses  will  be  given,  lasting  six  and  four 
weeks  respectively;  and  thesi  will  begin  July  3rd. 
The  shorter  courses  will  be  specifically  noted  below. 

RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES  are  uniform- 
ly one  hour  in  length.  Classes  are  small,  so  that 
each  student  receives  almost  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  private  instruction.  Students  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  only, 
and  these  are  so  scheduled  as  to  come,  for  the  most 
part,  during  the  morning  hours. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  such  courses  as  may  suit  their 
needs.  Some  of  the  courses  require  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  school  is  provided 
with  large  and  well-lighted  rooms;  reference  books 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  work  are  fur- 
nished, making  it  in  every  way  a  well-equipped 
summer  school  of  University  grade. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES.  The  fee  for  courses 
lasting  four  weeks  is  $12;  six  weeks,  $16;  and  eight 
weeks,  $20.  All  fees  are  payable  on  entrance  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Board  and  room  can  be 
obtained  in  the  various  boarding-houses  at  prices 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  Excellent  ac- 
commodations can  also  be  obtained  at  the  large  Hotel 
El  Carmelo.  Families,  clubs  and  parties  can  find 
cheap  and  comfortable  accommodations  in  tents 
and  summer  cottages  which  are  fitted  up  for 
housekeeping.  A  railroad  rate  is  given  of  one  and 
a  third  fare  for  students  in  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer school. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES.  Those  at- 
tending the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School  may 
obtain  reduced  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem by  complying  with  the  following  conditions: 
When  purchasing  a  ticket  for  Pacific  Grove,  for 
which  full  fare  must  be  paid,  a  certificate  is  re- 
sented to  the  ticket  agent,  who  will  receipt  it. 
When  this  certificate  is  again  signed  by  one  of  the 
Directors  cf  the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School, 
showing  attendance,  the  railroad  agent  at  Pacific 
Grove  will  sell  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  rate. 
The  blank  certificates  may  be  had  on  application 
to  R.  L.  Sandwick.Pacific  Grove;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Merrill,  Berkeley;  or  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Cox,  Stanford 
University.  These  blanks  should  by  all  means  be 
obtained,  but  if  any  one  should  fail  to  secure  one, 
he  should  take  a  receipt  from  the  railroad  ticket 
agent  for  the  full  fare  paid. 

Address  all  communications  to  R.  L.  Sandwick, 
Local  Secretary,  Pacific  Grove,! Cal. 


WHATCOM  NORMAL. 


Dr.  E.  T.  Mathes    Is    Chosen   President. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Mathea,  at  present  professor  of 
history  and  economics  in  the  Idaho  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  LewiBton,  was  chosen  president 
April  10th  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Whatcom  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Dr. 
Mathes  was  born  in  Fulton,  Mich.,  in  1866, 
and  is  therefore  33  years  of  age.  He  obtained 
his  common  school  training  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town.  In  1885  he  entered  Heidel- 
berg University  at  Tiffin,  O.,  graduating 
therefrom  four  years  later  with  double  hon- 
ors, having  received  a  special  science  honor 
and  the  oratorical  prize  for  the  best  graduat- 
ing oration.  The  first  two  years  after  leaving 
school  he  spent  as  principal  of  the  public 
schools  at  Wathena,  Kan.  The  following 
year  he  was  associate  president  and  professor 
of  mathematics  and  history  at  the  Wichita 
University,  Kansas.  Next  he  was  principal 
of  the  public  schools  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  for  two 
years.  For  a  year  and  a  half  after  that  he 
was  principal  of  Dr.  Martin's  Preparatory 
School  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  Idaho  State  Normal,  at  Lewiston, 
where  he  has  been  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  and  which  position  he  now  leaves  to 
take  charge  of  the  normal  school  at  Whatcom, 
Wash.  _. 

$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  di- 
sease that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all 
its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  now 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation 
of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  cura- 
tive powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  Testimonials. 
Address     F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey,  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney  and 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
recommend  the  pleasant,  convenient  and  com- 
fortable rooming-house  conducted  by  Miss  M. 
Sheen,  215  PoBt  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Are  you  coming  to  the  city?  Then  remember 
the  number  and  place — Miss  M.  Sheen,  215 
Post  street,  San  Francisco.  Write  for  room  in 
advance.  Kates,  50c  to  $1.50  per  day,  $2.00  to 
$7.00  per  week. 

EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood  Building,  S.  F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


FORCE'S 

ASTH-MANNA 

A  Constitutional  Cure  for 

ASTHMA  and 
BRONCHUS 

Write  or  call 

S  B.  FORCE, 

120  Sutter  St..      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Teachers 


9     * 


Tompkins'  Philosophy  of  Teaching..  •  $  -75 

"        School  Management 75 

(The  latter  is  used  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  in  many  of  the  counties 
for  professional  reading.)   See  notice,  page  19 

StJLjvple>i:r*e:rvt£*l     Bool*:^ 


Speer's  Primary  Arithmetic 35 

"     Elementary    "         45 

"      Advanced         "  (Ready  in  June) 

Prince's  Arithmetics,  I  to  VIII  (each)..      20 

Picciola  (See  page  19) 35 

Kelly's  Jeffries'  Sir  Bevis-    (See  notice 
page  19.) 35 


Stickney's  Earth  and  Sky 30 

"         Pets  and  Companions 30 

Bird  World 60 

Eassett'B  Colonial  Life  in  New  Hamp- 
shire  60 

Catherwood's  Heroes  of  the  Middle 
West 50 

Blaisdell's  Stories  from  English  His- 
tory  40 

Turner's  Short  Stories 25 


GINN  &  COMPANY 


325    Sansome  Street 


San  Francisco. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies. 

(IN  NINE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES) 
PACIFIC  CO  AST  J625  stirasou  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES  I^q  Parrolt  Building,  San  Francisco 

Have  assisted  in  securing  over  13,000  positions  in  every 
grade  of  work  in  public  and  private  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. SCHOOL  OFFICERS  ard  other  EMPLOYERS 
OF  TEACHERS  are  cordially  offered  our  assistance  fre- 
of  charge.  TEACHERS  may  register  at  any  time.  Mane 
ual  free,  sent  on  request. 


****** 


****** 


(gallery. 


Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hand-*  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two-Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Photographic  Associations.— 
Emmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  home.  —  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— S.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best    appliances  that  money  can   secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability.— TV**;  Wasp. 

WRITE   FOR 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 
Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street        -  San  Francisco 


AGENTS    WANTED. 

TEACHERS    can    find    pleasant    and    profitable 
employment  during  vacation  in  canvassing  ior 

The  Modern  Farmer 

In  His  Business  Relations 

By  EDWARD  F.  ADAMS,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Every  Farmer  and  Business   Man  should  have  this 
book.     LIBERAL  TERMS  GIVEN. 

Address,  N.  J.  STONE  CO-,  Publishers, 
809  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Z9  Satf/Jb&va  <Ze&m/u4  @Aur 


'Pictnresque" 

TABLETS 

and  Papeteries 


*  «  « 

THE  COVERS  used 
ou  both  TABLETS 
and  PAPETERIES 
are  copies  of  famous 
salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berlin. 
Two  are  here  illus- 
trated. 


PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are 
included — linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps, 
parchments,  crepes,  &c. 

Mail-Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


'A 
% 
% 
| 
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PRICES: 

Tablets:     Com 
mercial  note,  20c. 
packet,  30c;  letter, 
40c. 

Papeteries:  Oc- 
tavo, 30c  ;  com- 
mercial 35c.  One 
quire  of  paper  and 
twenty-four  envel- 
opes. 


Please     mention 
this  paper. 

Acme:  Stationery 
and :  Paper :  Co. 

Office  &  Factory:       Salesroom:  (Room  703) 
North  Ninth  St  k  Wythe    309  Broadway.Cor  Duane  St 
Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK 


:  \  \   x   x  ■, s\v;s 


During  Vacation 

Teachers  earn  big  money  introducing  our  $15  soda 
fountain.  Don't  fail  to  investigate  this  at  once. 
GKIFFITH  &  CO.,  301  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


School  News. 

A.  E.  Chandler  has  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Watsonville  school,  and  has  'accepted  a  position 
with  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  State  Text  Book  Commission  of  Idaho  is  in 
session  at  Boise.  There  are  fourteen  agents  and 
seventeen  book  firms  represented. 

Elizabeth  Sargent  Wilson,  a  teacher  for  many 
years  in  the  San  Jose  Normal  School,  has  written  a 
book  entitled  "Tailings." 


Governor  Rodgers  made  an  entire  change  in  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Washington  recently.  Two 
of  the  new  appointments  are  Suverintendent  W.  J. 
Meredith  and  Superintendent  R.  E.  Friars. 

Governor  Gage  has  appointed  Barnard  and  Lusk 
of  Chico,  Ryan  of  Sacramento,  Greely  of  Marys- 
ville  and  Coggins  of  Siskiyou  trustees  of  the  Uhico 
Normal  School,  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Powers,  W.  R.  Guy, 
George  Fuller  and  I.  B.  Dockweiler  trustees  of  the 
San  Diego  State  Normal  School. 

H.  Wallace,  the  well  known  educator,  died  at 
Stockton  on  Monday  last  from  dropsy  of  the 
heart.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  thirty-nine 
years  of  age.  Hamilton  Wallace  was  well  known 
to  every  teacher  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  He 
had  been  principal  of  the  high  schools  in  Tulare, 
Fresno  Selma,  Salinas.  Stockton  and  Nevada 
City.  Nine  years  ago  he  was  Supervisor  of  the 
United  States  census  for  this  Congressional 
district.  He  was  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Long,  a 
teacher  in  the  business  college  at  Stockton,  and 
the  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  this  month. 

We  would  like  to  call  especial  attention  to  Profes- 
sor Curry's  camping  excursions  in  Yosemite.  He 
furnishes  a  twelve-day  trip,  with  all  expenses  paid, 
for  only  $50.00.  This  includes  eight  days  in  the 
Valley  amid  the  finest  scer.es  in  California.  Parties 
wishing  to  remain  longer  can  do  so  at  the  r=Ue  of 
$io.co  per  week,  tlis  experience  of  six  years  in 
conducting  such  excursions  insures  good  treatment 
and  a  good  time.  Write  to  David  A.  Curry,  care 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway,  321  Market  St. 


Mill  Valley  and  Mt.  Tamalpais 
Scenic  Railway. 


No  teacher  or  visitor  to  San  Francisco  can  afford 
to  miss  a  trip  over  the  Mill  Valley  and  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais Scenic  Railway.  It  is  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able excursions  out  of  San  Francisco.  The  views 
revealed  as  the  train  winds  up  the  mountain  are 
alone  worth  a  trip  to  California.  A_s  you  approach 
the  top  the  ocean  comes  into  view,  and  as  the  train 
climbs  up,  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  opens  out,  and 
San  Francisco  itself  sinks  lower  and  lower,  urtil 
we  reach 


THE    TAVERN    OF  TAMALPAIS, 

with  its  broad  verandas  facing  south  and  west' 
where  can  be  enjoyed  the  magnificent  view.  The 
large  dining-room  on  the  ground  floor  affords 
ample  accommodation  for  the  guests,  and  in  the 
immense  open  fireplace  a  generous  wood^reifwhen 
the  occasion  requires)  blazes. 


m 


FROM   THE    SUMMIT    OF    MT.    TAMALPAIS. 
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Our  NewBoote 

Sugar  Pine  Jtturmarings 

By  ELIZABETH  SARGENT  WILSON 

...and. . 

J.  L.  SARGENT. 

12  Mo.  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.00. 

CONTENTS. 

Tailings;  Nuggets;    A   Digger  Injun;  El   Christd; 

Magel;  The  Justice  of  John    Fannin  ;  The   Colonel 

and  Betty  Ann;  Squealing  Alex;  Prince  of  Orange. 

A  charming  collection  of  stories  of  Western  life 

most  interestingly  told. 


Studies  in  Entomology 

By  HENRY   MEAD  BLAND,  Am.Ph.D. 

A  practical  work  on  Insects,  containing  sug- 
gestions and  outlines  for  Nature  Study  in  School 
work. 

I^arge  12  Mo.;  Illustrated;  Bds.  .750;  cloth  .50c. 

A  most  complete  and  interesting  work  on  the 
study  of  our  common  insects.  It  is  intended  as  a 
supplementary  reader  in  Nature  Study  for  the  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  grades,  and  will  be  found  valu- 
able as  a  teacher's  desk- book  in  any  grade. 


Western  Series  of  Readers 

VOL.  V. 

EDITED    BY    HARR  WAGNER. 


"STORIES  fF  THE  PHILIPPICS," 

By  B.  Van  Bergen. 

Beautifully  and    accurately  Illustrated    by   P.   N. 
Boeringer. 

12  Mo.    Boards,  Leather  Back.     Net,  .50  cents. 

The  intense  interest  manifested  in  our  "  New 
Possessions"  prompts  us  to  publish  in  a  supple- 
mentary reader  form  the  above  book. 

The  author  of  the  book  was  a  resident  of  the 
Orient  for  thirty  years,  thus  becoming  thoroly 
familiar  with  the  people  and  'their  customs.  Being 
a  writer  of  great  ability  he  has  succeeded  in  putting 
most  accurate  and  valuable  information  in  a  form 
that  car  be  intelligently  read  by  a  Fifth  or  Sixth 
grade  scholar;  and  also  with  much  interset  by  older 
persons.  It  describes  a  voyage  taken  by  the  writer 
and  a  bright,  wide-awake  boy,  from  here  to  Manilla 
by  the  way  of  Honolulu,  Japan  and  China.  Brief 
interesting  chapters  treat  on  the  most  striking 
customs,  historical  everts,  points  of  interest,  etc., 
in  these  different  countries  and  it  alco  gives  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  Dewey's  great  battles  of  Manilla. 
The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  made  by  an 
artist  of  note,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  special 
correspondent  for  one  of  our  largest  dailies.  In 
addition  to  their  artistic  merit  they  possess  the 
value  of  being  true  to  nature. 

Teachers  wanting  a  new  supplementary  reader 
will  be  charmed  with  this  volume. 


In  j^ress 

Personal  Impressions  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. 

By  G.  K.  WOODS.        Profusely  Illustrated. 

Vol.  VI— Western    Series  of 
Readers. 

Stories  or  Our  niotner  Eartii 

By  H.  W.  FAIRBANK. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  Pierces." 


Try  an  Electric  Belt  for  that  pain, 
Weakness,  L,arae  Back  or  anyLhing 
else  that  ails  you  (except  poverty), 
and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. Electricity  will  brace  you  up, 
put  new  life  into  you  and  make  you 
feel  twenty  years  younger  than  you 
do  at  present.  That's  what  a  GOOD 
Electric  Belt  will  do;  but  be  sure  you 
get  a  good  one  while  you  are  about  It. 
In  short,  BUY  NO  BELT  TILL  YOU 
SEE  "  DR.  PIERCE'S." 


AS 


WOMEN  AS  FOR  MEN. 


Suisun  City,  Cal.,  Jan.  7,  1899. 
DR  PIERCE  &  SON- Dear  Sirs:  It 
has  been  some  little  time  since  I  re- 
ceived you  last  Belt,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  to  see  how  things  went. 
First  of  all  I  must  tell  you  of  the  one 
I  bought  for  myself.  I  have  found 
that  it  has  done  me  so  much  good 
that  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
something  about  it.  It  has  EN- 
TIRELY CUR  ED  me  of  those  Nervous 
Troubles  and  of  what  caused  them — 
rheumatism,  ueuralgia,  etc.,— and  I 
have  had  them  so  bad  iu  my  ears 
that  I  could  not  sleep.  It  has  entirely 
cured  me  of  Rheumatism,  from  which 
I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  foryears, 
and  I  feel  better  all  around,  digestion 
is  better,  stomach  troubles  better  and 
I  feel  jollier  and  more  lighthearted.  I 
intend  to  recommend  it  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  know  anything  about 
electric  belts.  As  I  tell  them,  if  you 
want  a  GOOD  Belt— why,  get  "DR. 
PIERCE'S."    Yours  respectfully, 

MRS.  HELEN  CORK. 

Call  at  the  office  or  send  2  cts 

in  stamps  for   "Booklet  No.  2." 

Address 

PIERCE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

620   Market   Street  (opp. 

Palace  Hotel), 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

/©^Please  mention  this  journal. "=G& 


Tie  Bills  Publishing  Company  ♦  ♦ 

have  arranged  with  the  San  Francisco  Business  College 
to  give  an  eight  weeks'  course  in  Bookkeeping  by  ...    . 

W      The  Ellis  System- 

Free  of  Tuition,  to  Public  School  Teachers  who  have 
taught  in  the  State  during  the  past  school  year.  This 
offer  is  good  any  time  during  ■  ^gg, 


Circular  and  particulars 


San  Francis  Wm%  College 


1236  Market  Street 


No  Fairy  Tale 

when  we  tell  you  that  a  dozen  beautiful  large  pic- 
tures, in  color-photography,  of  birds,  plants,  insects, 
shells  and  rocks  are  given  free  this  year  with  The 
Teachers*  Institute— the  largest  and  best  teachers1 
magazine  at  Si. 00  a  Year,  it  may  oouod  like  a  fairy 
tale,  but  it  is  tbe  simple  truth.    Order  now. 


For  the  Teacher 

It  is  our  business  to  supply  every  pedagogical  book 
published  and  all  teachers*  aids  at  lowest  prices. 
Teacbers  will  save  money,  time,  and  trouble  by  send- 
ing all  their  orders  for  tbis  class  of  books  directly  to 
us.  Keep  our  catalog  on  file.  If  you  have  not  a  copy, 
send  postal  card  request  for  it  now. 


E.  JL.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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From  20to  40  times 
As  large  as  this  Cut, 
on  paper  5Mx8  Inches 
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The  Perry  Pictures 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

For  25  or  more. 
1200  SUBJECTS. 

Send  2-cent  Stamp  for 
CataJog.and  sample. 


For  a  limited  time  only  we  will  send  this 

— setjof— 

100  THE 

PERRY    and   PERRY 
PICTURES     jnRQflZINE 


(Price  $1  00) 


ONE  YEAR. 

(Monthly  except  July 

and  August). 
(Price,  $1.00  per  year.) 


ALL  FOR  $1.40. 

Mention  this  paper.    Send  TO-DAY. 
ADDRESS 


THE    PERRY   MAGAZINE    PREMIUM   SET. 


Baby  Stuart. 

Countess  1'otoctca. 

Singing  Boys  with 
be  roll. 

Argel. 

Virgin,  Tnfant  Jesus, 
and  St.  John. 

Mona  Lisa. 

Moses. 

The  Fates. 

Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin. 

Sistine  Madonna.  Com- 
plete. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

Madonna  Granduca. 

Mar'onna  of  the  Harpies 

Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

betcent  from  the  Cross 

Industry. 

Beatrice  Cenci. 

Marine  View. 

Christ  Child. 

You-tU  Playing  Bagpipe 


Faith. 

The  Broken  Pitrher. 

Mother  and  Daughter. 

Landscape  with  Boat. 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs. 

Four  Kittens. 

Oxen  Going  to  Work. 

The  Sower. 

Labor 

Feeding  her  Birds. 

Coming  from  the  Fair. 

A  Stampede. 

Physics.  Public  Library, 
Boston. 

Epic  Poetry.  Public  Li- 
brary,  Boston. 
.The  Gleaner. 

Automedon  with  the 
Horses  of  Achilles. 
(Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston. ) 

A  Helping  Hand. 

Escaped  Cow. 

Madonna  and  Child. 


By  the  River. 

Arrival    of    the     Shep- 
herds. 

Children   of  Charles  i. 

Prince  Balthazar. 

Magdalen. 

Holy  Family. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

Portrait  of  an  Old  Wom- 
an. 

The  Night  Watch. 

Hosea. 

Sheep. 

Oueen  Louise. 

Head  of  Christ. 

The  Good  Shepherd. 

An  Imperial  Courier. 

The  Lion's  Bride. 

Penelope  Boothby. 

The  Old  Temernire. 

Highland    Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner. 

Monarch  of  the  Glen. 

Stag  at  Bay. 


The  Deer  Pass. 

Princes  in  the  Tower. 

Huguenot  Lovers. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn 

Winter. 

Hamlet. 

Cherry  Girl. 

Chorister  Boys. 

Caritas. 

Prophets. 

Prophets.     Amos  Panel 

Can'  tyou  talk? 

St.  Cecilia. 

John. 

Hermes.     Bust. 

Victory  of  Samothrace. 

Mars  and  Cupid. 

Discobolus  of  Myron. 

Perseus,  Head. 

David. 

Sampson. 

Dewey- 


Mozart. 

Beethoven. 

McKinley. 

Lincoln. 

Washington. 

Brown  ng. 

Shakespeare. 

Lowell, 

Holmes. 

Whittier. 

Longfellow 

Emersu.. 

Bryant. 

Irving. 


IKE 


w 


THE   PERRY   PICTURES   COMPANY,   Maiden,  Mass. 


WEBSTERS 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U,  S.  Supreme  Court,  says  i 
"  I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority." 


It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought; 
in  accuracy  of  definition;  in  effective  methods  of  indicating  pronun- 
ciation ;  in  terse  and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in  practical 
use  as  a  working'  dictionary. 

Specimen  pages  etc.,  sent  on  application. 
C^CJ,  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


California  Plants  in  Their  Homes. 

by  Alice  Merritt  Davidson,  illustrated.  Reader  and 
Supplement,  for  teachers,  369  pp.,  one  volume,  $1.50- 
Reader,  separate,  2r  6  pp.,  90c.  "No  teacher  of  nature 
studies  can  afford  to  do  without  this  Botanical  Reader  " 
Volney  Rattan,  State  Normal,  San  Jose.  "Very  useful 
in  creating  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  flora  of  Califor- 
ma."-D.  H.  Campbell,  Prof.  Botany,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. "An  excellent  book."— W.  A.  Setchell,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  "Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  botany."— W.  L.  Seymour,  State  Normal 
School,  Chico.  "A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  California  plants,  and  of  great  service  to  teachers  in 
presenting  nature  work  in  our  schools."— B.  h.  Davis 
State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles.  Asa  text-book  the 
work  is  of  great  merit.  The  Board  of  Education,  Los 
Angeles,  purchased  300  copies,  a  fitting  testimonial  to 
its  excellence. 

B.  R.  Baumgardt  &  Go.,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 


P 


ON     A     LIVE     SUBJECT. 


I.  The  War  in  Cuba 

500  pp.,  cloth  bound.  Publisher's  Price  $2.00 
Being  a  full  account  of  the  great  strug- 
gle for  Freedom.  Giving  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  Cuban 
Patriots  and  Heroes;  showing  the  causes  of 
the  late  war  with  Spain. 


2.  War   with    Spain 
Cuba's  Freedom 


for 


500  pp.,  cloth  bound.    Publisher's  price  $2.00 
By  Trumball  White. 

Containing  a  complete  ar.d' thrilling  account 
of  the  Land  and  Naval  operations  of  the 

American  Soldiers  in  this  great  conflict  un- 
dertaken for  Humanity's  Cause. 

3.  War  in  the  Philippines 

AND  THE 

Life  and  Glorious  Deeds 


Admiral  Dewey 

450  pp.,  cloth  bound.  Publisher's  price  $2.00 
A  thrilling  account  of  our  conflicts  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Philippinos  in  the  Orient. 
Also  a  complete  story  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, descriptive  and  historical. 

The  above  bonis  are  all  by  prominent,  capable 
and  experienced  writers,  and  Fully  Illustrated. 

The  set  of  three,  postpaid,  Net,  $2.75. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Irving  Institute 

Irving  Institute,  located  at  No.  2126  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  of  Buchanan,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Church,  Principal,  is  one  of  the  most  favorably 
known  schools  on  our^coast.  It  is  accredited 
by  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford 
University,  and  is  also  a  thoro  finishing  school 
for  young  ladies  who  do  not  wiBh  to  enter  col- 
lege, giving  full  courses  in  literature,  history, 
music  and  art  under  experienced  and  skillful 
specialists.  Elocution  and  physical  culture 
hold  an  important  place  and  combine  grace- 
fully with  the  intellectual  training  for  which 
this  school  is  noted.  In  its  twenty-second 
year  it  has  moved  into  the  commodious  and 
elegant  building  depicted  above,  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  residence  portion  of  San  Francisco. 
The  boarding  department  accommodates  thirty 
young  ladies,  giving  them  every  home  comfort. 
There  is  also  a  primary  department  for  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  school's  carriage  will  call 
when  requested.  Next  session  will  begin 
August  1st. 


Do  You  Need  a 


SCHOOL  REGISTER  ? 

BUY  OUR  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  ONE 

Containing  a    register   of  attendance,  deportment 
SoarSdhC^h,PPricr60P'centpoSsIlfafa':11^- 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  S.  F. 


yl/ANTED— By  a  student  of  Marsh  short- 
_  T  T  hand,  a  correspondent,  Jor  mutual 
improvement.     Address,  MARSH, 

Care  of  Western  Journal  of  Education. 
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TEaoiers  Help§  —-Teaching  Patr* 

'  FOR    SALE    BY 

illflllR^®'  1^  €#f If  lilt 

Publishers,  Book.-5eli.ers  and  School  Furnishers. 
723  MARKET  STREET"  — ^%3^>—  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Books  on  Patriotism. 

POSTPAID 

Patriotic  Quotations,  paper  25,  boards $    40 

Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism,  cloth 80 

Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse,  boards 40 

Old  Glory  Speaker,  paper 25 

The  Young1  American,  cloth 75 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  cloth 1  50 

Burdett's  Patriotic  Recitations,  paper 25 

Patriotic  Citizenship,  cloth 1  25 

The  American  Citizen,  cloth 1  10 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  cloth      90 

Barnett's  Flag  Drill,  pnper 25 

Stoiy  of  the  U    S.  Navy,  cloth 1  75 

International  Flag  Drill,  paper £5 

How  we  are  Governed,  cloth 1  50 

Our  Nation's  Birthday,  paper 15 

American  Patriotism,  2  vols.,  cloth 1  25 

Bxercises  on  the  American  Flag,  paper 20 

New  Celebrations— Flag  Day,  etc.,  paper,...      25 
School  House  Flag,  paper 15 

Price  Cist  of  Decorating  flags, 
etc. 

Small  U.  S.  Flags,  Printed  Muslin  Mounted  on 
sticks,  best  quality,  fast  and  bright  colors,  sent 
post  paid. 

No.  1,    Size  2x3  inches perrloz.,    5c 

No.  2,    Size  2^x4  inches perrloz.,  ]0c 

No.  3,    Size  4x6  inches perdoz.,  15c 

No.  4,    Size4%x7  inches perdoz.,  20c 

No.  5,    Size  6x9Ji  inches perdoz.,  25c 

No.,6,     Size  8x14  irches perdoz.,  60c 

Can  supply  any  size  wanted. 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  SET  OF  TWELVE. 

10  inches  long 50c 

18 
36 


100 

2.00 

S.   Flags,    Mounted  on  Staffs 


Printed  Silk  U 
with  Ornaments. 
8x12  inches,  each 25c 


50c 
..  75c 
.1  50 
.2  50 

I  00 


12x18 
16x24 
24x36 
32x48 
48x72 

Will  quote  price  of  Shields,  Bunting.  Tableaux, 
Fires,  etc. 


Write  for  best  prices 
on 


Patriotic  Pictures  ana  Aids. 

All  22x28— Each  25  cents  postpaid. 
Bust  of  George  Washington;  George  Washing- 
ton 011  Horseback;  U.  S.  Grant;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; William  McKinley;  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Irving,  Lowell,  Bryan,  Emerson.  Field, 
Dickens,  John  H.  Pestalozzi,  Frederick  Froebel, 
Frances  Willard. 
Declaration   of  Independence  (Kac  simile  of 

original)  Chart  from $  75 

Historical  Wall  Mottoes,  six  in  set 40 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS. 

Washington's  Birthday  Stencils,  per  set $  25 

Decoration  Day 2^ 

New  Spain  and  West  Indies 10 

American  Eagle  on  Shield 10 

Flag  and  Liberty  Bell 10 

Ten  Assorted  Patriotic  Designs 50 

Latest  Craze— Souvenir  Postals 

San  Francisco,  set  of  12  cards 25 

The  White  Sauadron,  set  of  12  cards 25 

Washington  Scenes,       "       "         "      —..     25 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  other  scenes. 


Patriotic  music  and  Games. 

POSTPAID 

75 
10 
10 
35 
15 
10 
60 
20 
50 
20 


Songs  of  the  Nation.,... $ 

Song—"  Hail  California  "  (new) 

SouE— "  49" 

Song  for  the  Home,  School  and  Nation 

Sonff  Patriot:  paper 

American  National  Songs,  paper 

G.  A   R-  War  Songs 

Silvery  Chimes  of  Patriotism  (new) 

Music  on  the  Rappahannock 

Patriotic  Song  Collection 

Songs  of  History „.  1  00 

PATRIOTIC  GAMES. 

Game  of  Election $    25 

"        I'  White  Squadron 25 

"        "  Our  Union 25 

"        "   OnrFlaes 25 

"  In  the  White  House 25 

American  Flag  Puzzle 15 


5eb?ooIr7ou5<?  pla^s 


Complete  stock  on  hand 
All  sizes. 


Get  our  Catalogs 


SCHOOL  SUPPLY      LIBRARY  BOOK 
SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS  and 
TEACHERS'    HELPS   AND  AIDS 


TEXT-BOOK 


THE    WHITAKER   &    RAY   COMPANY, 

723     MARKET     STREET,     SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Schoolroom    Decoration 

We  carry  all  the  PICTURES  of  great 
Fducators,  Authors,  Statesmen,  etc. 
Price,        -        25  cents  each,  postpaid. 


Dipl 
Dipl 
Dipl 


0  o 

omas  I    we    jHigh 

Omas  '■  oarrJI  f  !  Grammar       o  \ 
uxu^o  .  comp|ete  .  ,   o  ■ 

Omas  :    line'    :  Lommercial  l  ; 


s 
c 

H 


o  o o 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

*       :    PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.  * 

© b 

Do  you  want  a  Special  Design  ?     We  can  make  it. 

Commencement  Programs  ^ 

A  SPECIALTY    ^CllOOl    ^10116^ 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Just  Published 

NEW  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

■   i    n      i  >■  it     ■•  Explaining  processes 

Art,  Real  Manual  Training  whereby  hand  eye  and 

^ ^^^^^^^^^    mind    are     educated    by 
means     that     conserve 
NatUre  StUDy  vitality    and    develop 


Bu}.  Liberty  Tadd 


union     of    thought    and 
action. 

director  oj  the 
Public  School  of 
Industrial  Art, 
'  member  of  the  Art 
Club,  Sketch  Club  and  Educational  Club  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 
Based  on  i2  Years  of  Experience  with  thousands 
of  children  and  hundreds  ot  teachers:  The  Highest 
Endorsement  by  Educators  and  teachers,  parents  and 
scientists. 

478  Pictures  and  44  1^"!^!^^^ 

M-Pflrt-A  Plflfpc  methods  of  their  work.  A 
-rdgC  ridlCS  revelatiou  to  all  interested  in 
developing  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  young  or  old. 
The  pictures  instantly  faciuate  every  child,  imbuing  it 
with  a  desire  to  do  likewise.  Teachers  and  parents  at 
once  become  enthusiastic  and  delighted  over  the  Tadd 
methods,  which  the  book  enables  them  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. Size,  TYiXlOYa  inches,  almost  a  quarto;  456  pages, 
fine  plate  paper,  beautifully  bi  und,  in  cloth  and  boards, 
cover  illuminated  in  gold,  weight  ty%  pounds.  Boxed, 
price  $3.00,  net.     Prospectus  free. 

ORANGE     JUDDCO.,     53  &  54   Lafayette  Place 

For  sale  by  The  Wh  ita  ker  &  Ray  Co. , 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


SPECIAL  SALE 

COLUMN 

Every  month  this  column 
will  contain .... 

Bargains  in  Books 

PRICES  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY 


$  i. oo 

1. 00 


i-50 


2-75 


40 


75 


i-35 

.40 

1. 00 

■30 

1. 00 

•3° 

5.00 

1.50 

Publishers    Our  Price 
Price         Postpaid 

Ouo  Vadis,  Olotb.  Bound 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Cloth  Bound. 

The  Book  Opened,  or  An  Analysis 
of  the  Bible;  341  pat<es,  Cloth 
Bound  

Home,  Health  and  Happiness,  a 
Book  for  Every  Family,  633  pages 
Cloth 

A  Normal  History  of  the  U.  S., 
condensed  and  comprehensive, 
449  pages 

Kipling,  Light  That  Failed,  Cloth. 
"        Mine  Own  People,      *'     . 

Hawthorne's  Works,  5  vols.      "     . 

Chambers'  Condensed  Encyclopae- 
dia. Cloth,  698  pages 1.25 

Law  Without  Lawyers;  a  Compen- 
dium of  Business  and  Domestic 
f  aw,  for  Popular  Use 1,25 

War  in  Cuba;  being  a  Full  Account 
of  her  Great  Struggle  for  Free- 
dom; 608  pages,  Richly  illus- 
trated.^       2i0o 

Life  of  Gladstone,  a  Biographical 
Study,  384  pages 2.00 

Gold  Fields  of  the  Klondike  and 
the  Wonders  of  Alaska,  Fully 
Illustrated,  512  pages 2.00  .40 

When  ordering,  please  mention  this  column. 
Remember  we  send  the  books  postpaid  at 
above  prices  if  ordered  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  this  issue.     Address 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

723  Market  St.   San  Francisco 


& 


.60 


■50 
.60 


Don't  Forget 
That  '■ 


We  Carry 


Everything  in  the 
line  of 

School  Furniture, 
School  Books, 
School  Stationery, 
Library  and  Text  Books, 
Pianos  and  Organs, 

Black  Boards. 

Complete  Catalogs 
on  Application  .  .  . 

TIE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  GO. 

723  Market  St.,   San  Francisco 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  -READING 


Uncle  Robert's  Geography 

By  Francis  W.  Pakker  and  Nellie  L.  Helm.      A  Series  of  Geographical   Readers.    Six 


Grade. 

1  Playtime  and  Seedtime 

2  On  the  Farm    . 

3  Uncle  Roberts's  Visit 


volumes,  illustrated,  12mo,  cloth. 

Net.  Grade.  In  Press. 

.     .     $   32         4   Rivers  and  Winds 

42  5    Mountain,  Plain,  and  Desert 

■  50     I    6    Our  Own  Continent 


Nature  Study  Readers 

By  J.    W.   Tkoeger.     Five  volumes,  illustrated,  12mo. 

Grade,  Net.  Grade.  In  Press. 

1  Harold's  First  Discoveries    .    •     .    $.  25         4    Harold's  Explorations 

2  Harold's  Rambles       .  ■       .        .40         5    Harold's  Discussions    . 

3  Harold's  Guests  ...  .50  , 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE'  24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago- 
Instruction  "  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 


Attention   j 
Teachers!  j 

5  WHEN  YOU   have    seen    Southern   ^ 

6  California    thoroughly,     get    on    the   ^ 


train  for 


E 


The  most  wonderful  region  in  the 
world.  Your  ticket  will  carry  you 
over  the 


The  Only  Line  to  the  Park. 


|  Excellent  service.  Din  ing-Cars 

is 

San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
%      

f       Send  6  cents  for  beautifully 
^  illustrated  book. 

j  T.  K.  STATELER, 

j  General  Agent, 

638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  Superb  Train 


TO  THE 

N.  E.  A.  Convention 


i0'S  PIETOW^ 

Chicago   to   San    Francisco 
without  change. 

Buffet,  Smoking  and   Library  Cars,  with 

Barber  Shop. 
Double  Dra wing-Room  Sleepers. 
Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers. 
Dining-Cars  (a  la  carte). 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  at  6:30  p.   m. 

Only  3  Days  Chicago  to  California 

For  full  information,  address 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  or, 
D.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  General  Agent, 
No.  ]  Montgomery  street,  Sari  Francisco. 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 


Farranfl  &  Votey 
CHapel  Organs 


Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


California 


Excursions 


For  special  low  rate  tickets  on 
sale  on  account  of  the  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  June 
and  July,  and  for  information 
about  side  trips  to  places  of  in- 
terest in  the  middle  West  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  including 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  address 

James     Charlton,   General    Passenger 

and  Ticket    Agent,   Chicago  &  Alton 

Railroad. 
D.  BowES,   General   Western    Passenger 

Agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 

Company,  St.  Louis, 

Or  the  following  agents  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  Company: 

Boston,  Mass. — 256  Washington  St. 

J.  W.  Donald,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.— 214  Ellicott  Square, 

Frank  Bowman,   District  Pass.  Agt. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — 329  Pike  Building, 

Fred.   L.   Chase,    Southeastern  Pas- 
senger Agent. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — P.  O.  Box  85, 

A.  Drysdale,  Michigan  Pass.  Agt. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — Room   6,  Jackson 
Place,  opposite  Union  Depot, 

A.  D.  Perry,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt. 
New  York — 261  Broadway, 

B.  L.  McClaiu,  General  Eastern  Pas- 
senger Agent. 

Peoria,  III. — 327  Main  Street,  opposite 
Court  House, 

A.     G.     Robinson,    General    Agent 
Passenger  Department. 


Hotel  l^angham 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2.50   per   day 
EUROPEAN,    $100   and    $1.50   per  day 

5 STEHJH    [JEHTED ' 


COR.  ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,   CAL. 


NEW  ARLINGTON  '"^IS^V.' 

Quiet  Home  for  Teachers.  All  Market  Street  cars  pass 
the  door  Elevator,  electric  bells  and  all  latest  improve- 
me"ts-  Koomsbytheday.  50ctoSl;by  the  week,  S2.60 
Fof o   ^fl     J'  BABMTT.  Proprietor.    Telephone 
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To  the  Meeting  of  the 


National  Educational  Association 


YOU  WILL 

SEE  MORE 
LEARN  MORE 
ENJOY  MORE 


When  attending  the  meeting  of 
the    National    Educational 

Association  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  July  nth  to  14th,  1899, 
if  you  take  advantage  of  the 
choice  of  routes  and 


Excursion  rates  • 

OFFERED   BY 

the  Southern  Pacific  Co.'s 

SUNSET,  OQDEN  and  SHASTA  ROUTES 

A  most  comprehensive  scheme  of  travel  has  been  arranged,  and 
instead  of  the  familiar  farming  communities  familiar  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  you  will  have  opportunity  to  see 
the  great  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  of  the  South,  the  wide 
treeless  plains  of  western  Texas,  grand  mountain  scenery  in  many 
States,  the  most  charming  portions  of  California  and  the  Alpine 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  No  other  line  affords  so  many 
pleasing  attractions  or  so  great  a  variety  with  superior  accommo- 
dations for  travelers. 

Address  any  of  the  following  named  Agents  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  for  more  complete  information.  California  literature, 
describing  its  resources,  resorts,  and  other  matters  of  interest  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

T.H. GOODMAN,  Gen.Pass.Agt,    S.F.B.MORSE.Gen.Pass.Agt.   E.  HAWLEY.A.GJ.M 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  New  Orleans,  La.     New  York,  N.  Y. 

School,  Church  and  Public  Entertainment 

THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND" 

The  most  successful  Children's  Cantata  ever  presented  in  America,  introducing  all  of  Palmer  Cox's  famous 
Brownie  characters.  Music  by  Malcolm  Douglas.  All  rights  covered  by  copyright.  $1500  cleared  in  two  productions 
at  San  Jose,  Cal.     For  terms  of  production,  etc.,  address  H.  C-  SQL  IER,  Sole  Lessee  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

266  South  7th  St.,  San  Jone,  Cal. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

334  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 
Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Maps,  Charts, 
Globes,  Organs,  Etc. 

TJ.  S.  BUNTING  FLAGS,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Also  at  

North  West  School  Furniture  Co., 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


JVI  ail&H       ANY  of  the  following  named 

—  articles  at  price  named  if  you 

C  O  p  P I    refer  to  this  paper   in   the 

ladies'  or  Child's  Side  Elastics $  .06 

Japanese  Silk  Handkerchiefs 06 

1  pair  Ladies'  Extra  Quality  Kid  Gloves 1. 00 

1  pair  Men's  or  Boys'  Working  Gloves 28 

4-Fold  or  Standard  Zephyr 05 

Saxony  Yarn,  Highest  Grade , 10 

1  pair  Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Sunday  Style  1.65 

1  pair  Ladies'  Highest  Grade  Kid  Shoes 2.50 

10  papers  Needles,  assorted  kinds 10 

1  Game  of  Fascination  or  Messenger  Boy 25 

5  Gents'  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  white 25 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

25-27  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


Cunningham,  Cnrtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

School   Books,    Library   Books, 
Stationery  and  Supplies. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Ginn  &  Co., 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  and  others.     Send   for   Catal  og. 

319-325  SansomeSt.  -  San  Francisco 
DO    YOU  USE  PENS  ?  ? 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED   THE 

CONSTITUTION 


They  are  the  finest  line  of  school  pens  made 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 


Coast 
Agents 


WINTINm 


At  Lowest  Prices. 


RESTORES 
•WANING 
•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  ol 
spirits  and  fortiSes  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  trom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
W.  W.  STOCKER,  rigr. 
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American  Book  Company's1  New  Text-Books 


SELECTIONS   FROM    EDMUND 
JULES  DE  GONCOURT- 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Bibliog- 
raphy, Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Arnold 
Gnyot  Cameron,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
French  in  the  John  C.  Green  School  of 
Science,  Princeton  University.  (Authorized 
Edition).  The  selections  in  this  book  cover 
the  types  and  the  whole  time  of  their  au- 
thor's production.  Practically  follow  the 
order  of  their  original  appearances  in  book 
form.  The  brilliancy  of  style,  the  'ullness 
of  notes,  the  wealth  of  vocabulary  and  allu- 
sions, and  the  attractive  variety  of  subjects 
make  this  volume  extremely  useful  for  ad- 
vanced students  in  French.     Price,       $1.25. 

SELECTED  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  DE 
SEVIGNE. 

Edited  lor  school  UBe  by  L.  C:  Syms,  Bache- 
lier  e=)  Lettres,  Licencie  en  Droit  do  1'Uni- 
verFjte'  de  Frame:  Boys'  High  School,  New 
York.  Selections  from  the  letters  of  this 
wonderful  woman  tor  the  most  part  to  her 
daughter.  They  show  her  great  maternal 
love  and  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times. 
Abound  in  brilliant  expressions,  bold  figures, 
and  clever  anecdotes.  Copious  notes. 
Price,  40  cents. 


£•♦•: 


AND    ROGERS'S  FRENCH  SIGHT  READING- 

By  L.  C.  Rogers,  A. B.,  High  School, Cambridge 
Mass.  This  course  preseutB  a  systematic 
drill  in  sight  reading.  Experience  has  taught 
that  pupils,  who  have  received  this  drill,  do 

much  better  work  than  those  who  have  pursued 
the  ordinary  method.  Preceding  the  French 
exercises  are  well  selected  vocabularies  of 
twelve  words  each,  making  a  total  of  one 
thousand.  These  when  thoroughly  mastered 
will  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  read  most 
works  at  sight.     Price,  40  cents. 


RANKE'S  KA/SERWAHL  KARL'S  V.  ™'- 

ted  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Heimann 
Schoenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  '.'"' 
of  Continental  History  in  the  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Select'0118 
from  the  works  of  Ranke  who  waB  not  o  '/ 
the  foremost  German  historian,  but  a  cla«s'~ 
cal  prose-writer  as  well.  Consequently  they 
are  admirahly  fitted  for  advanced  classes  in 
German.     Price,  35  cents. 


LEGOUVE    AND  LAB/CHE'S    LA    Gl- 
GALECHEZ  LES  FOURMIS:  Comedie  en 

un  Acre. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Thomas 
J.Farrar,  M.A.,Instructorin  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  A  charming  little  comedy 
taken  from  La  Fontaine's  famous  adaptation 
of  jSSsop's  fable,  but  with  an  entirely  new 
turn  and  familiar  characters.  Especially 
fitted  for  sciiool  reading.  French  notes. 
Price,  25  cents. 

FRANCOIS'S  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH 
PROSE  COMPOSITION- 

By  Victor  E.  FrancoiB,  Instructor  in 
French  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Designed  for  students  who  already  have 
some  knowledge  of  French  grammar.  Can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  grammar. 
The  grammar  drills  and  exercises  present 
an  excellent  method  of  becoming  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  French  syntax. 
Price,  25  cents. 

HEYSE'S  L'ARRABB/ATA. 

Edited, with  Notes, Vocabulary, Map  of  Naples 
and  its  environs,  and  Prose  Composition  Ex- 
ercises based  on  the  text,  by  Max  Lentz. 
(Nearly  ready). 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Also  a  very  large  collection  of  French  and  German  Texts. 

Correspondence    Invited 

AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland     Ore. 


ARE  YOU  TIRED 


OF  TEACHING? 


Or  do  vou  wish  to  the  better  prepare,  yourself 
for  TEACHING  BOOKKEBPING  and  its  re- 
lated studies  ?  .IF  SO. 


TIlB  R.  L. 


Dunnam 
Business  college 


Will   help  you    out    by  their  six   weeks'   or 
three  months' 

FREE  COURSE  TO  TEACHERS 
In  either  Commercial  or  Shorthand  Departments. 

Ten  Departments;  able  teachers;  progressive, 
up-to-date  methods;  quarters  just  enlarged  five 
fold. 

SUPKEJVm   COURT   BLtDG. 

305  Larkin  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Elec'rical  Engineering-,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro-  . 
cess,  etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaviug.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.    Established  1864.     Open  all 
year.  . 

■BgLsend  for  Catalog. 


Santa  Ffe 
Route 


The  fastest 
Regular 

Train 

Ever  Run 

Across   the 

Continent. 


California  Limited 

via  Santa  Fe  Route 

Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  5  p.  m.  every  SUNDAY 

TUESDAY,    FRIDAY. 
Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  a.  m.  the  following  Thursday,   Satur- 
day and    Tuesday — Arriving   in   New   York   at    1:30  p.  m. 
Friday,  Sunday  and    Wednesday. 

The  California  Limited  is  made  up  of  the  highest  class  of  equipment, 
is  lighted  by  Electricity  and  carries  Composite  and  Observation  Cars  with 
every  accommodation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Dining  Car  gives  unequaled  Service. 

This  splendid  train  is  for  first-class  travel  only,  but  there  is  no  extra, 
charge  beyond  the  regular  ticket  and  Bleeping  car  rate. 

Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping:  Cars  and  Pullman 
Tourist  Sleeping-  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago  and  the  East 
going  on  fast  time. 


Harvey's   Dining  Rooms  and    Lunch    Counters 

Offer  Good  Food  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


THE  ONLY  COMFORTABLE  WAY  TO  TRAVEL  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

Ticket  offices  628  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  and  1118  Broadway  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l  Agt.,  Passenger  Dept.,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


THE  NAME  IS  SUFFICIENT 
THEY  NEED  NO  ADVERTISEMENT 
90,000  IN  USE 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON, 

Sole  Agents 

CURTflZ  BU1L5INQ 
16,  18,  20^ 

O'FARRBLL  ST. 
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:    Prominent  Speakers  at  the  National  Educational  Association   j 

LtOS   RflGEIiES,   CALl. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  N.  E.  A 


NATHAN  SCHAEFFER 
Pennsylvania. 


A.  E.   WINSHIP 

Editor  American  Teacher  and 

Journal  ot  Education. 


In  Southern  California. 


Cos  Angeles. 


yYTHERE  the  cocoa  and  cactus  are  neighbors, 
\JJ     Where  the  fig  and  the  fir-tree  are  one, 
Where  the  brave  corn  is  lifting  bent  sabres 

And  flashing  them  far  iD  the  sun ; 
Where  the  maidens  blush  red  in  their  tresses 

Of  night,  and  retreat  to  advance, 
And  the  dark,  sweeping  eyelash  expresses 

Deep  passion,  hall  hush'd  in  a  trance; 
Where  the  fig  is  in  leaf,  where  the  blossom 

Of  orange  is  fragrant  as'  fair, — 
•Santa  Barbara's  balm  in  the  bosom, 

Her  sunny,  soft  winds  in  the  hair; 
Where  the  grape  is  most  luscious,  where  laden 

Long  branches  bend  double  with  gold ; 
Los  Angeles  leans  like  a  maiden, 

Red,  blushing,  half  shy,  and  half  bold 
Where  pasBion  was  born,  and  where  poets 

Are  deeper  in  silence  than  song, 
A  love  knows  a  love,  and  may  know  its 

Reward,  yet  may  never  know  wrong. 
Where  passion  was  born  and  where  blushes 

Gave  birth  to  my  song  of  the  South. 
And  a  song  is  a  love-tale,  and  rushes, 

(Jnchid,  thru  the  red  of  the  mouth 
Where  an  Adam  in  Eden  reposes, 

I  repose,  I  am  glad,  and  take  wine 
In  the  clambering,  redolent  roses, 

And  under  my  fig  and  my  vine. 

—Joaquin  Miller. 


-yr  PON  her  garden-terraced  hills 
(g[     The  city  of  "tbe  angels"  stands. 
And  reaches  far,  and  smiles,  and  waits 
With  welcome  in  her  hands. 
A  glimpse  of  ocean,  breadth  of  sky, 

And  orange-blossom  scented  breath, 
Where  Winter,  drowsy,  lieth  down 
And  dreams  himself  to  death. 

And  still  the  senorita  sits 

Within  her  low  adobe  door, 
And  waits  for  a  vaquero's  steps 

That  comes  to  her  no  more. 
With  wrinkled  cheeks  and  fading  eyes 

Still  waits  she  there,  and  bends  her  head 
To  hear  the  ringing  hoofs;  she  hears 

The  engine's  scream  instead. 

Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles ! 

Thy  Jesuit  founders'  lowly  pride, 
They  for  thee  toiling  faithful  lived, 

And  faithful,  toiling  died; — 
And  thou,  gold-browed  and  tawny-locked, 

Rich  empress  of  the  southern  zones — 
A  giantess  sprung  armored  from 

The  ashes  of  their  bines. 

— Madge  Morris. 


Dr.  DRESSLAR 
University  of  California. 


HELENIL-  GREENFELL 
Colorado. 


A.  B.  COFFEY 
University  of  Washington. 


ELLA  J.  FIFIFLD 
Washington. 


G.  W.  A.  LUCKY 
Nebraska. 
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OF  ADQP2I 


THE< 


IN  TH6  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


i.  The  ability  to  include  under  one  cover  all  the  written  school 
work,  whether  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature — a  tablet  and 
and  several  blank  books,  all  contained  in  one. 


2.  The  ability  to  classify  and  index  all  studies  under  various  headings,  or 
immediate  reference,  with  every  subject  right  at  hand. 

3.  The  ability  to  remove  at  once  any  page  of  work  poorly  or  incorrectly  done 
and  replace  it  in  corrected  form. 

4.  The  ability  to  detach  temporarv  work  from  any  portion  of  the  book,  as 
freely  as  from  the  top  of  a  tablet,  without  disturbing  in  the  least  the  pages  that 
remain. 

5.  The  abilitv  to  segregate  and  file  away,  in  neat  and  permanent  form,  any 
portion  of  the  daily  work  worth  keeping  for  review. 

6.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  gather  up  the  pages  of  home  work  or  class 
exercises  and  place  them  securely  in  her  own  book  in  convenient  form  to  be  cor- 
rected when  opportunity  affords.  These  pages,  when  corrected  and  returned, 
may  at  once  be  re-inserted  by  the  pupils  in  their  books,  under  the  proper  subdi- 
vision. Here  the  work  may  be  levised,  if  need  be,  or  remain  at  least  until  all 
corrections  are  fully  understood.  Where  tablets  or  loose  leaves  are  in  use,  the 
returned  exercises  are  generally  destroyed  before  their  full  benefit  has  been 
derived. 

7.  The  ability  to  encourage  and  create  an  interest  in  neatness  and  system, 
preserve  a  perfect  uniformity  and  check  the  careless  and  extravagant  waste  o 
paper  which  so  generally  prevails. 


The  Note  Book  is  bought  for  permanent  use,  and  only  the  paper  has  to  be  renewed 


NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO. 


p 


.  .  .  Sole  .  .  . 
Manufacturers 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


BLaKE,  MOFFUT  &  TOWNE,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  ^sangele!00  and    Cal 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,     -  $8,000,000 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL,          -  -    1,300,000 

PROFIT  AND  RESERVE,    -  -    175,000 

MONTHLY  INCOME,  -          75.000 

is'iiii  April,  1899: 

Number  of  loans 80 

Amount  loaned $50,300 

Shares  issued — 

Monthly  payment $8,400 

Paid  up 120 

Total  issue  for  April $8,520 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sansome  St.,   WM.  CORBIN,  See')  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOSEPH  SILLOTTS 


ia-15 


STEEL  PENS. 


n 


MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  361 
and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

For  the  Modem  Vertical  Writing: 

\|/  1045 (Vehicular),  1046(Vertigraph)    \     / 

W    and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest     \  / 
Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067.  \l 

Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  3ILL0TT  i  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Hew  T;rt. 


California  Plants  in  Their  Homes. 

by  Alice  Merritt  Davidson,  illustrated.  Reader  and 
Supplement,  for  teachers,  369  pp.,  one  volume,  $1.50' 
Reader,  separate,  216  pp.,  90c.  "No  teacher  of  nature 
studies  can  afford  to  do  without  this  Botanical  Reader." 
Volney  Rattan,  State  Normal,  San  Jose.  "Very  useful 
in  creatine  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  flora  of  Califor- 
nia."—D.  H.  Campbell,  Prof.  Botany,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. "An  excellent  book."— W.  A.  Setchell,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  "Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  botany."— W.  L.  Seymour,  State  Normal 
School,  Chico.  "A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  California  plants,  and  of  great  service  to  teachers  in 
presenting  nature  work  in  our  schools."— B.  n.  Davis, 
State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles.  As  a  text-book  the 
work  is  of  great  merit.  The  Board  of  Education,  Los 
Angeles,  purchased  300  copies,  a  fitting  testimonial  to 
Its  excellence. 

B.R.Baumgardt  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 

Our  Newest   Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,   Ph.D.,   and  A.  M.    Mowrt,    A.    M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thirty- 
nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.,   pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  E.  L.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  c.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  problems,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse.'1 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  .  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Stories."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK  OF   OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND   EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzen 
M.  A.    128  pp., illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Teachers  and  Others 

Do  you  want  to  make  money  Dur- 
ing Vacation  or  at  any  other 
time  when  you  have  nothing  in  par- 
ticular on  hand  ? 

Can  You  Sell  Goods? 

That  will  almost  sell  themselves- 

|  We  Offer  the  Best  Terms 

I  On  the  BEST  SELLING  GOODS 
^   that  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

§    Write  us  at  once  for  territory 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


72  Market 


San  Francisco 


AVAKER&^LHiiilDOIJBLE'Mf? 
BlNTINGTLrtGJ 

FLAGS   K* — -°/ 

MANUFACTORY  ; 
IHjBMERICA 


ARE 
i'H  TO  DURABILITY  OF  COLOR. 

'STRENGTH  Of  MATERIAL  6r 
WORJlHAnSHlP;?  BEST  PRODUCED 


Any  boy 
or  any  girl 


In  the  remotest  hamlet,  or  any  teacher  . 
or  official  anywhere,  can  secure  of  us 
promptly,  second-hand  or  new,  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  singly  or   by  the 
dozen,  postage  or  expressage Jree 

School  Books 

of  all  Publishers 

Brand  new,  and  complete  alphabetical    ^*si 
catalogue,/r<r(?,  if  you  mention  this  ad        ffr^ 

Hinds  &  tfoble  USf 

4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City    <^Q 


Important  Announcements 


-•*•- 


NEW   SCHOOL    OF    METHODS 

HINGHAM,  MASS.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

August  7-18.     1  899    July  24— August  4. 


FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS,  SPECIALISTS,  AND  GRADE 
TEACHERS. 


NOTABLE    SUCCESSES 

BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 

By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  Eight  Books;  one  for  each 
year.  Five  Books  for  ungraded  schools.  Early  intro- 
duction to  the  best  American  and  English  authors. 

Beautiful  illustrations. 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Russell  Hinman, 
author  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 

The  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  Inductive) 
natural  treatment.  Frequent  reviews  and  exercises  in 
comparisons.  Correlations  with  language  work,  his- 
tory, etc.  f  Elementary,     $  .60 

(Advanced,  1.25 

BARNES'S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP 

A  system  which  develops  the  three  essentials  of  good  pen- 
manship with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  viz: 
legibility,  rapidity,  and  beauty.  Many  dainty  drawings 
given  which  can  be  copied  by  the  pupils.     Eight  books. 

Per  dozen,  $     .75 

Two-sheet  Charts,  1.00 

Four-sheet  charts,  [.50 

For  descriptive  circulars  and  special  information  regarding  these  and  our  other  books,  and  the 

New  School  of  Methods,  please  write  to 

"""""         AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY     «""". 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Franrisco.  Portland 


DEPARTMENTS 

SCHOOL  riUSIC  PENMANSHIP 

DRAWING  ENGLISH 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE    GEOGRAPHY 


ARITHMETIC 
METHODS 
PRIflARY  METHODS 


MORAL  EDUCATION        PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 


f\l 


^ 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Ore. 


Sanla  Fe 
Route 


The  fastest 
Regular 

Train 

Ever  Run 

Across  the 

Continent. 


California  Limited 

via  Santa  Fe  Route 

Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  5  p.  m.  every  SUNDAY 

TUESDAY,    FRIDAY. 
Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  a.  m.  the  following  Thursday,  Satur- 
day and   Tuesday — Arriving   in   New   York  at   1:30  p.  m. 
Friday,  Sunday  and    Wednesday. 
The  California  Limited  ia  made  up  of  the  highest  class  of  equipment, 
is  lighted  by  Electricity  and  carries  Composite  and  Observation  Cars  with 
every  accommodation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  Dining  Car  gives  unequaled  Service. 

This  splendid  train  is  for  first-class  travel  only,  but  there  is  no  extra 

charge  beyond  the  regular  ticket  and  sleeping  car  rate.  > 

Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman 

Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago  and  the  East 

going  on  fast  time. 


Harvey's   Dining  Rooms  and    Lunch    Counters 

Ofler  Good  Food  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


THE  ONLY  COMFORTABLE  WAY  TO  TRAVEL  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 


Ticket  offices  628  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  and  1118  Broadway  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 


Gen'l  Agt.,  Passenger  Dept.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 


Gen'l  Passenger  Agt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


&  £aAt/ta.Ov<x 


TrArHPDC-We  Mall  Free  Our 
1  E/VV/l  1E1\.»3»  100  page  Catalogue 
of  Teachers'  School  Supplies,  Frosted, 
Fringed,  Mounted,  Cut  Out,  Embossed 
Chrorao  Reward  and  Souvenir  Cards, 
Books,  Booklets,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Supplies  for  Entertainments,  Honor, 
Merit,  Perfect,  Prize,  Beading-,  Draw- 
ing, Alphabet,  Number  Cards,  School 
Aids,  Beports,  Diplomas,  etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.  mARREK,  PA. 


Responsible  men  and  wo- 
men in  every  city,  town  and 
village  in  California  to 
handle  anyone  of  the  follow- 
ing 


wanted 

during 

vacation 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  of  the  YEAR 

LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY  AND 
THE  WAR  IN  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS 

THE      INTERNATIONAL      YEAR 

BOOK,  a  compendium  of  the  world's 
progress  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge  for  the  year  1898- 

JOHN      L.      STODDARD'S     GREAT 
LECTURES  ON  TRAVEL 
10  volumes. 


For  descriptive  circulars  and  full  particulars 
as  to  territory,  terms,  etc.,  address 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

Subscription  Department 


723  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Hotel  Ifaogham 

JOHN  P.  OALLAQHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50   per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $100   and    $1.50   per  day 

e STEH1H    HBHTED ' 


COR.  ELLIS;&  MASON, 


S.  F.,   CAL. 


o<*' 


«*» 


cP* 


^pHi 


=^^^ 
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NEW  SERIES— VOLUME  IV. 

Old  Series.— Golden  Era.— Vol.  XL-IV. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE,   i899 


Number  6 
Established  1852 


pu€>fi,<$>fier',($>    flofice. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  In  1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 

Single  copies,  15  cents. 

See  our  special  combination  offer.  It  will 
meet  your  wants.  Remit  by  check,  post- 
office  order,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 
unobjectionable   nature  will  be  inserted  at 

the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  month  per  inch. 

MSS.— Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 
news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723 
Market  Street,  S.  F.  HiKK    WAGNEK,  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The    Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 

S@-The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


NOTICE. 

Binders.  The  patent  Weis  self-binder  will  be  sent  to  any  trustee  or  teacher 
for  ninety  cents.  You  can  bind  the  Journal  for  library  use  and  have  it  in  per- 
manent form.  Address  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 

NOTICE  OF  CHANGES. 

Trustees  are  invited  to  notify  us  at  once  if  they  fail  to  receive  the  Journal 
by  the  15th  of  the  month.  It  is  always  mailed  on  or  before  the  10th  of  each 
month.  Any  change  in  address  should  be  sent  to  this  office  immediately. 
Complaints  are  invited.  Write  direct  to  us  and  we  will  investigate.  Missing 
numbers  will  be  supplied.  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 

The  August  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  reports  of  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Ho! 

for 

Los  Angeles ! 

*  * 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  has  deeded  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity, property,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  variously  estimated  as  worth 
from  ten  to  thirty-five  million.     It  is  a  great  endowment. 

*  * 

Edwin  Markham  says:  "  I  know  of  no  rule  or  theory  for  the  relief 
of  the  present  condition  of  'The  Man  with  the  Hoe'  except  the 
Golden  Rule. "  A  smart  man  has  explained  it  this  way.  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,  and  do  it  first." 

*  * 

The  News  of  the  retirement  of  President  Randall  from  the  Presi- 
dency ot  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  will  be  received 
with  regret  by  his  many  friends.     He  has  been  an  able,  efficient, 


and  conscientious  educator.  His  record  as  president  of  the  school 
will  always  be  characterized  as  thoroly  honest,  conservative  and 
efficient.  His  retirement  is  not  due  to  any  dissatisfaction  with 
his  administration. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Webster,  C.  W.  Mark,  deputy,  and  L.  A.  Jordan,  as- 
sistant, have  issued  a  series  of  very  able  and  carefully  considered 
papers  in  reference  to  examinations  and  promotion  of  pupils.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  promoted  on  results  as  shown  by  a  technical  ex- 
amination. The  aim  of  the  examination  is  to  obtain  information 
for  the  guidance  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  in  re- 
grading  the  schools.  Whether  it  is  pedagogically  correct  to  pro- 
mote pupils  on  a  test  examination  at  the  close  of  the  work  of  the 
year  is  as  Kipling  says:  "Another  story."    ' 

*         * 

There  are  many  different  ways  in  getting  positions.  A  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  a  university  sets  his  cap,  and  waits  like  a 
modest  girl,  for  the  committee  to  request  his  acceptance.  Re- 
member, however,  he  places  the  cap  with  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  coquetry.  The  young  man  who  desires  a  district  school  hires  a 
plug  of  a  horse,  and  cart,  and  drives  around  the  county,  offers 
his  services  to  every  district  he  passes  until  he  finds  a  trustee 
that  will  employ  him. 

A  university  professor  graduates  from  a  modern  institution, 
spends  a  year  in  Germany,  writes  letters  to  friends  who  tell  the 
president  of  the  university  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  and  urges  his 
appointment  on  merit.  He  may  have  merit,  but  after  all  it  is  the 
strong  arm  of  friendship  that  gives  the  pull.  The  grammar  school 
principal  usually  gets  his  position  by  selecting  a  desirable  place 
and  then  making  a  personal  application.  The  modest  young 
graduate  of  a  normal  school  if  she  does  not  have  a  friend  or  re- 
lations a  trustee,  or  a  friend  of  a  trustee,  usually  writes  letters 
with  about  one  chance  in  one  hundred  of  getting  a  place.  The 
high  school  principal  and  high  school  teachers  more  than  any 
other  class  of  teachers  are  selected  on  account  of  their  availablity. 
Graduates  of  universities  are  demanded  at  the  present  day  for 
high  school  work,  and  in  California  the  appointment  Secretary  of 
the  University,  or  the  Teachers'  Agencies  of  San  Francisco  are 
instrumental  in  recommending  the  majority  of  candidates. 

This  question  has  often  been  asked  the  editor:  "What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  a  position  ?  "  There  is  but  one  answer,  "Get  the 
position."  Get  it.  Of  course  there  are  methods  that  are  dis- 
honorable, but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  man  who  fails  who  sees  very 
clearly  the  dishonorable  method  of  his  successful  competitor. 
An  ideal  manhood  and  womanhood,  a  life  tenure  of  position,  pro- 
motion according  to  duration  of  service,  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem— and  as  there  is  not  yet  an  ideal  manhood  and  woman- 
hood the  solution  of  the  problem  is  impossible.  So  long  as  the 
spirit  of  competition  prevails,  so  long  would  we  advise  you  to  fol- 
1?™  mC  lnstruction  of  the  woman  in  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster- 
While  you  re  gitten;  git  all  you  kin." 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


STATE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  price  of   Hie  State  Series  of 
;  Text-BookB  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1899,  were  fixed  ae  follows:— 


(<?T4>  -z/^j^&ii 


NAME  OF  BOOK 
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« ********* •♦ 

STATE  BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  GAGE Governor,  Sacramento 

President  of  the  Board. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary  of  the  Board 

A.  H.  RANDALL President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

E.  T.  PIERCE President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

CM.  RITTER President  State  Normal  School,  Chico 

MARTIN  KELLOGG President  University  of  California  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.BROWN .' University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  aud  Practice  of  Education. 
SAM'L  T.  BLACK President  San  Diego  Normal  School 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Education,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary, 
met  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  May  13,  1899, 
at  10  a.  m. 

A.11  members  present  except  Governor  Gage.  On  motion,  duly 
seconded,  President  Edward  T.  Pierce  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 
was  made  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Board. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  December  24, 1898,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved, after  which  some  unfinished  business  was  disposed  of. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  State  Diplomas  were  granted 
aa  follows: — 

DIPLOMAS. 

Normal  Documents — Geo.  D.  Abrams,  Teecie  Ray  Baker,  Malwine  Bronson, 
Nannie  L.  Calhoun,  Bessie  V.  Cowden,  Iyouise  K.  Curtin,  Nellie  I.  Cutting,  Olivia 
Day,  Ida  Drewry,  Clara  B.  Garoutte,  Adelia  C.  Gray,  Mary  Edith  Griswold,  Irene 
Hankenson,  H.  Margaret  JBemphill,  Mabel  E.  Hey  wood,  Mary  E.  Hyde,  Bertha 
Johnson,  Melvinia  Jones.  Minnie  L.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Nina  Cowden  Kyle,  Robert  K. 
Kynaston,  Laura  LaMontague,  Mabel  M.  I,eimbach,  Stella  H.  Ralston,  Lillian  M. 
Shearin,  Hilda  C  Soderstrom,  L-  I*.  Stephens,  Clara  Frances  Thomas,  Clara  R. 
Tracey,  Miss  Willie  Wood,  Mrs.  Kate  F.  Howard  Wood. 

Educational  Diplomas  (grammar  grade) — E.  W.  Akers,  Nellie  Gray  Borden, 
Mary  Agnes  Brennan,  Hattie  Brown,   Ellen  Bruce,  Anna  Moore  Budlong,  Anna 

E.  Carroll,  Josephine  Casaccia,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Cbamplin,  Sadie  Clauson,  Lizzie  M. 
Conlin,  Nora  Connors,  W.  F.  Conover,  Anna  L.  Cothran,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Crawford, 
Cora  Crooker,  Margaret  E.  Devan,  Jennie  C.  Dolan,  Iola  Dunning,  Margaret  Idale 
Edmiston,  William  N.  Ent,  Madge  Joyce  Everett,  Williams  Fitzsimnions,  Lizzie 
Agnes  Fleming,  Nellie  Falkenburg,  Wm.  H  Greenhalgh,  Maude  Gridley,  Martha 
J.  Gross  Nettie  Hackley,  Blanch  Hall,  Irene  Hankenson,  Lillie  C.  Hitchings, 
Herbert  J.  Holland,  James  Robert  Huffaker,  Lucy  V.  Johnston,  Lizzie  Joses,  John 

B.  Kennedy,  Maggie  R.  Kottinger,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Lyon,  Jr  ,  May  R.  Martyn,  Emma 
J.  Merrill,  Flora  D.  McKenzie,  \Villiam  J.  Moore,  Katie  E.  Morse,  Edgar  E.  Mul- 
ler,  Jessie  D.  Nedrow,  Jessie  C.  Nickle,  Mrs.  Nellie  Null,  Addie  Oakley,  Agnes 
O'Neil,  Mabel  E.  Palmer,  Ellen  Patton,  Georgia  B.  Peters,  W.  B.  Philliber,  Wavie 
Powers,  Lizzie  M.  Richards,  Jennie  Richardson,  Joseph  B.  Ryan,  Eva  May  Sco- 
field,  Rachel  Shaw,  Lewis  A.  Smith,  Annie  Snyder,  Bertha  E.  Southworth,  Wini- 
fred Spencer,  J.  N.  Stark,  Leonard  Stevens,  Alice  Stevenson,  Florence  Streeter, 
Myrta  Wallace  Swett,  Julia  G.  Sweeney,  Kate  Thomas,  Katherine  C.  Tucker, 
Rose  Vogt,  Ray  C.  Weeks,  Geo.  M.  Weems.  Walter  C.White,  Gertrude  E.  White. 

Life  Diplomas  (of  the  new  issue  in  lieu  of  old  form) — Mrs.  Annie  Alderson, 
Corinne  M.  Curtis,  Emma  A.  Curtis,  Kate  F.  Casey,  Alice  M.  Crum,  Jennie  How- 
ard Erkson,  Rose  Fay,  A.  G.  Garrison    Lucy  T.  Heard,  Mray  E.  Moroney,  Wm. 

C.  McAdams,  Nellie  Murphy,  Anna  W«ttig,  Margaret  Wythe,  Jennie  H.  Yorke. 

Educational  Diplamas  (high  grade) — W.  H.  Baker,  8.  S.  Ray. 

Life  Diplomas  (grammar  grade)— Johanna  Alstrom,  F.  L.  Arbogast,  Mrs. 
Sallie  I.  Becker,  Mrs.  Georgia  Bedford,  C.  F.  Bondshu,  Josie  Breed  love,  Mary 
Casey,  Jessie  A.  Chandler,.  Caroline  F.  Clarkson,  Mrs.  Louise  Cobden,  W  S.  Coff- 
man,  Josie  Colehower,  A.  Blanche  ColHngs,  Mary  F.  Conway,  Johannah  Cose- 
grave,  Amy  E.  Cotrel,  Lillian  15.  Church,  Agnes  Curtis,  May  Cutler,  Emma  A. 
Day,  Olivia  Day,  Emma  Danielwiez,  Mrs.  Mollie  Daveggio,  Elizabeth  Dennis. 
W.  H.  Donahue,  Mary  Elizabeth  Dowd,  Julia  Estelle  Dwyer,  A.  Emily  Dunn, 
Marion  M.  Elliott,  Lizzie  English,  Maggie  A.  Fahey,  Mary  E.  Farmer,  Phenie 
Farnan,  Clara  B.  Frink,  Mrs.  Celestina  J.  Giuffra,  Rebecca  E.  Farley,  Clyde  Gibson, 
Sarah  Goodwin,  Callie  M  Grant,  Mary  G.  Griffin  Mary  E.  Curry,  Mrs.  Nettie  B. 
Harris,  Celia  M.  Henry,  Florence  J:  Hitchens,  Mrs.  Selina  Holmes,  Alice  M. 
Humphreys,  Nellie  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Jackson,  F.  G.  Kelly,  Lizzie  G. 
Kennedy,  Laura  J.  Kirn,  Kate  E.  Luce,  Minnie  L-  Manlove,  Carrie  J.  Mensing, 
Louise  C.  Merk,  M.  Isabel  McCracken,  Katherine  H  Littebrant  McCoy,  Clara  A. 
McDonald,  Blanche  A.  McGuire,  Jean  McDiarnied,  Maggie  A.  Mulkey,  Elizabeth 
A.  Neilon,  John  Gilbert  Null,  Maggie  F.  O'Connell,  A.  Odell,  A.  L.  Ogden,  Mary 
Swann  Page,  Mrs.  Lucretta  S.  Pedlar,  Oliver  Petty,  Mary  Phleger,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Pillon,  Netta  A.  Pratt  A.  Louise  Ren  wick,  Mary  E.  Rector,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Say, 
Margaret  T.  Sarsfield,  Lulu  Shelton,  W.  A.  Simmons,  Alice  R.  Smith,  Winifred 
S.  Sledge,  Lillian  M.  Stark,  Mrs.  Lydia  Chandler  Steves,  Charles  Grant  Strong, 
J.  D.  Sweeney,  Hattie  Taylor,  Nellie  Josephine  Taylor,  Eugenia  Thomas,  Char- 
lotte Thompson,  Anna  C.  Timmins,  Josie  M.  Van  Damme.  Dorothy  Vogelgesang, 

F.  J.  Walker.  Lizzie  C.  White,  Milo  M.  Whiting,  Emma  S.Wilkes,  Mrs.  Kate 
May  Williams,  Louise  M.  Witham,  Sabina  E.  Marett  (duplicate) 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Educational— W.  H.  Baker,  S.  S.  Ray. 

Life — J-  T.  Anderson,  Horace  N.  Caldwell,  Morris  Elmer  Dailey,  Harry  Holi- 
day, Ettie  Kinney,  AnnaKeefe,  C.  L.  McLane,  Owen  J.  Calvin,  Riley  Clark 
Story,  Anna  L.  Tindall,  Edward  Warren,  T.  O.  Crawford  (duplicate),  L.  C.  Ren- 
fro  (duplicate),  P.  J.  Carmichael  (duplicate). 


Revised  First  Reader 

Revised  Second  Readei    

Revised  Third  Reader 

Revised  Fourth  Reader 

Speller 

Primary  Number  Lessons 

Advanced  Arithmetic 

Lessons  iu  language 

Revised  English  Grammar 

U.  S.  History 

Elementary  Geography 

Advanced  Geography 

Physiology 

Civil  Government 

English  Grammar  (old  edition) 

First  Reader  (old  edition) , 

Second  Reader  (old  edition) 

Third  Reader  (old  edition) 


Cost  Price  at 
Sacramento. 

By  Mail. 

Price  to  the 
Pupil  from  Re- 
tail Dealers. 

16  cents. 

20  cents. 

20  cents. 

28  cents. 

34  cents. 

35  cents. 

44  cents. 

51  cents. 

50  cents. 

53  cents. 

60  cents. 

60  cents. 

25  cents. 

31  cents. 

30  cents. 

20  cents. 

26  cents 

42  cents 

50  cents 

50  cents, 

25  cents. 

30  cents. 

30  cents. 

47  cents. 

55  cents. 

55  cents. 

70  cents, 

82  ceuts. 

80  cents. 

oO  cents. 

60  cents. 

60  cents. 

$1.02 

$1.20 

$1.20 

50  cents. 

58  cents. 

60  cents. 

46  cents. 

54  cents. 

65  cents. 

42  cents. 

50  c?nts. 

50  cents. 

15  cents. 

20  cents. 

20  cents. 

33  cents. 

41  ceuts. 

40  cents. 

54  cents. 

66  cents. 

65  cents. 

NEW  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Kirk,  the  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  public  Bchools  of  the  State  were  duly 
adopted : — 

Section  23.  In  schools  of  more  than  one  teacher,  the  hoard  of  school  trustees  or 
city  board  of  education  must  designate  one  of  the  teachers  as  principal  of  the  school,  who 
shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  entire  school;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  boards  of  trustees  and  boards  of  education  from  select- 
ing a  principal  to  supervise  the  work  oi  two  or  more  schools  in  one  district. 

Sec.  24.  In  the  matter  of  the  revocation  of  any  educational  document  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  person  against  whom  charges  are  preferred  shall,  at  least 
ten  days  prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  same,  be  served  by  registered  mail  with  a  written 
notice  stating  the  nature  of  the  charges  aud  the  time  set  for  the  hearing  thereof;  and  he 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  for  defense. 

Sec  12  of  these  rules  is  hereby  amended  by  substituting  the  word  "must"  for  "may1' 
after  the  word  "book,"  so  as  to  read:  "Books  must  be  furnished  to  indigent  children''  etc. 

Sec  25.  Every  Board  of  trustees  or  city  board  of  education  should  purchase  and  dis- 
play in  each  school-room,  or  from  a  flagstaff  on  each  school-house  or  on  the  grounds 
thereof,  a  flag  of  the  Uniied  States,  and  purchase  in  like  manner  whatever  may  be  needed 
for  the  display  or  preservation  of  th^  flag. 

When  a  flag  is  purchased  the  school  board  should  make  some  provision  for  properly 
caring  for  it.  If  left  exposed  to  the  weather  it  will  quickly  be  destroyed.  The  teacher 
should  exercise  the  same  control  over  it  that  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  in  regard  to  other 
district  property  placed  in  his  care  during  the  school  term,  and  the  district  clerk  should 
care  for  it  during  vacations. 

The  following  rules  relating  to  the  issuance  of  State  Diplomas  were 
also  adopted  by  the  State  Board: — 

1.  Certified  copies  of  the  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  he  issued  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  duplicates  of  State  diplomas  may  be  issued  upon  payment 
of  the  legal  fee  charged  for  the  original  ssue,  provided  the  applicant  accompany  there- 
quest  with  a  duly  verified  affidavit  showing  that  the  original  document  has  been  destroyed, 
and  setting  forth  the  circumstances  attending  such  destruction. 

2  The  State  Board  of  Education  will  not  consider  the  application  of  any  teacher  for  a 
life  or  an  educational  diploma,  or  other  State  educational  document,  unless  theapplicant 
is  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  he  is  teaching 
or  in  which  he  has  taught,  as  evidenced  by  his  affidavit  of  experience  in  teaching. 

Superintendent  Kirk  and  Dr.  Brown  were,  on  motion,  appointed  a 
committee  to  submit  further  rules  and  regulations. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  as  to  whether  experience  aa  a  deputy  superintendent  of  schools 
is  to  be  counted,  as  legal  experience  in  granting  life  and  educational  di- 
plomas. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned  at  4:10  p.  m. 

Thomas  J.  *Kirk, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Education. 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Revocation  of  State  Diplomas. 

The  following  opinion  has  just  been  received  by  this  office: — 

Attorney-General's  Office) 
State  of  California.        ) 
San  Francisco,  May  25, 1899. 

Hon.  Tkos.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:— In  your  communication  of  May  13th,  1899,  you  say: 
"Has  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  power  to  revoke  a  life  diploma 
on  evidence  that  a  grammar  grade  certificate  on   which  it  was  based  is 
illegal  ?  " 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  beg  to  say  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  an  executive  body  and  can  exercise  such  judicial  powers  only  as 
may  be  expressly  granted  to  it  by  statute.  The  only  authority  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  revoke  a  life  diploma  is  found  in  Section  1521 
of  the  Political  Code,  subdivision  six  thereof,  which  is  in  the  following 
language. 

"6.    To  revoke  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teach- 
ing, life  and  educational  diplomas  heretofore  issued  orwhich  may  be  issued  hereafter." 

The  causes  here  enumerated  for  which  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  revoke  life  and  educational  diplomas  do  not  include  the  illegality  of 
a  grammar  grade  certificate  upon  which  such  life  or  educational  diplomas 
may  have  been  based. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  last  named  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  suggested  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Very  truly  yours, 

.     Tibey  L.  Ford,  Attorney-General 
By  A.  A.  Moore,  Deputy  Attorney-General. 
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COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

During  the  month  of  May  official  visits  were  made  to  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  held  in  Mendocino  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  at  both  of  which 
much  professional  interest  was  manifested. 

As  far  as  possible  teachers'  institutes  should  be  held  in  school-rooms 
where  the  ladies  may  lay  aside  their  bonnets,  and,  for  the  time  being- 
put  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  students  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the]work  that  is  going  on.  One-half  of  the  day  might  be  devoted  to 
general  discussions,  but  the  other  half  should  be  used  for  section  work, 
where  the  teachers  might  do  actual  work  and  discuss  methods  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  school-room,  etc. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


To  a  Redbreast. 


SAN  JOSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  newly  appointed  trustees  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School  met 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  May  22nd  at  10  a.  m., and  effected 
organization  by  electing  Dr.  H.  C.  Brown  of  San  Jose  chairman. 

The  acting  secretary  was  continued  in  office  until  July  1st. 

Frank  W.  Leavitt  and  Geo.  Sweigert  were  chosen  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  chairman  as  an  executive  committee. 

Chairman  H.  C.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  T.  J. 
Kirk  and  Frank  H.  Short  were  elected  representatives  from  the  San 
Jose  Normal  School  Board  to  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School 
Trustees. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  in  San  Francisco  the  Board  met  June  2nd 
at  San  Jose  and  transacted  considerable  business  in  connection  with  the 
school.  In  executive  session  the  Board  by  a  vote  of  four  members 
elected  as  president  of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year  Dr.  Jas.  Mc- 
Naughton  of  Arizona. 

Several  members  of  the  Board  in  conjunction  with  myself  visited 
the  Normal  School  and  inspected  the  work.  I  consider  that  both 
teachers  and  pupils  at  the  San  Jose  Normal  School  are  doing  all  that 
the  people  of  the  State  can  reasonably  ask.  The  students  seem  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  their  studies  and  the  teachers  are  working  earnestly 
for  the  pupils.  On  every  hand  I  was  impressed  by  the  splendid  pro- 
fessional spirit  manifested  by  the  teachers  and  inspired  into  the  pupils. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  face  the  crowd  of  seven  hundred  students 
as  it  recalled  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  same  Bchool  and  had  for  my  teachers  three  of  the  persons 
who  are  still  guiding  and  directing  the  normal  work  in  this  institution. 
I  refer  to  Miss  Walker,  Miss  Washburn  and  Prof.  Ellwood,  the  latter 
of  whom  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  old  time  power  in  skilfully 
directing  the  singing  of  the  student  body. 

I  desi:e  to  make  due  acknowledgement  of  the  uniform  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  faculty  and  by  the  students  during  my  visit. 

CHICO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  board  of  trustees  lately  appointed  for  the  Chico  Normal  School 
met  for  organization  at  Chico,  May  26th. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lusk  of  Chico  was  elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Bichard 
Belcher  was  elected  secretary. 

T.  H.  Barnard  and  ltichard  Belcher  were  chosen  in  conjunction 
with  the  chairman  to  serve  as  an  executive  committee.  The  same  three 
gentlemen  were  also  elected  as  members  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal 
School  Trustees  to  represent  the  Chico  Normal    School  Board. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  to  the  call  of  the  chair — some 
time  between  July  1st  and  7th. 

While  at  Chico,  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Normal  School  meet- 
ing and  the  students  in  the  assembly-room.  I  regretted  that  press  of 
time  did  nftt  permit  of  a  more  extended  visit  to  the  various  rooms. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  afternoon  of  May  22d  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  lately  appointed,  met  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  and  organized  by  electing  S.  C.  Denson  chairman  and  H. 
G.  W.  Dinkelspiel  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  election  of  an  executive  committee  and  of  members  to  repre- 
sent the  normal  school  at  the  joint  board  of  normal  school  trustees  was 
deferred  till  the  next  meeting. 

Judge  Cooney  was  appointed  a  special  committee  of  one  to  wait 
upon  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  and  ascertain  the  best 
terms  for  securing  a  building  or  rooms  for  conducting  the  school  next, 
year. 

The  board  thereupon  took  an  adjournment  till  June  6th. 

Thos.  J.  Kirk, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


The  difference  between  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington on  over-education  is  simply  a  difference  of  terms.  Hunt- 
ington and  Jordan  both  advocate  university  work,  the  one  the 
development  that  comes  in  the  university  of  practical  experience, 
and  the  other  the  development  that  comes  from  a  course  in 
Stanford  University.  Educational  prestige  is  one  thing.  True 
education  is  another.  There  is  a  place,  and  there  always  will 
be  a  place,  for  the  University  graduate.  There  is  a  place  and 
always  will  be  a  place  for  the  self-educated  man — if  he  makes  it. 


J.   LANGBORNE. 

I   ITTLE  bird,  with  bosom  red, 
1       Welcome  to  my  humble  shed  ! 
Courtly  domes  of  high  degree 
Have  no  room  for  thee  and  me; 
Pride  and  pleasure's  fickle  throng 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song. 
;i  Daily  near  my  table  steal, 

While  I  pick  my  soanty  meal; 
Doubt  not,  little  though  there  be 
But  I'll  cast  a  crumb  to  thee; 
Well  rewarded,  if  I  Bpy 
Pleasure  in  thy  glancing  eye; 
See  thee,  when  thou'st  eat  thy  fill, 
Plume  thy  breast,  and  wipe  thy  bill. 


Current  Thought. 


Physical  training  in  the  main  has  benefited  only  the  few,  and  these  from  the 
standpoint  of  strong  bodies,  have  needed  it  least  of  all.  The  problem  now  is  how 
to  secure  proper  physical  training  for  the  ninety  and  nine  who  need  it  most. 

— S.  B.  Und. 

In  thus  building  the  character  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher  ought  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  object  of  all  discipline  and  training  should  be  to  produce 
a  self-governing  being,  not  a  being  governed  by  others. 

— Florence  Barnard. 

Prof.  Wm.  lames  has  an  excellent  article  which  all  teachers  should  read  on 
"The  Gospel  of  Relaxation"  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  From  it  we  quote  the 
following : 

"They  talk  much  in  pedagogic  circles  today  about  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
prepare  for  every  lesson  in  advance.  To  some  extent  this  is  useful.  But  we 
Yankees  are  assuredly  not  those  to  whom  such  a  general  doctrine  should  be 
preached.  We  are  only  too  careful  as  it  is.  The  advice  I  should  giye  to  most 
teachers  would  be  in  the  words  of  one  who  is  herself  an  admirable  teacher.  Pre- 
pare yourself  in  the  subject  so  well  that  it  shall  6e  always  on  tap;  then  in  the  class- 
room trust  your  spontaneity  and  fling  away  all  further  care.  My  advice  to  stu- 
dents would  be  somewhat  similar,  especially  at  periods  when  there  are  many 
successive  days  of  examination  impending.  One  ounce  of  good  nervous  tone  in 
an  examination  is  worth  many  pounds  of  anxious  study  for  it  in  advance.  No  one 
can  be  the  ideal  teacher  who  does  not  worship  at  the  shrine  of  some  master,  who 
does  not  place  himself  upon  the  altar  of  some  masterpiece.  *  *  *  *  You 
need  not  know  many  authors  nor  many  of  one  author's  masterpieces,  but  a  little 
time  must  be  frequently  given  to  the  study  of  some  master  and  of  some  of  his 
great  works.  *  *  *  *  Have  you  no  time  for  it  ?  Must  you  examine  the 
papers  of  fifty  children  ?  Must  you  rectify  their  penmanship,  recast  their  spell- 
ing, and  fix  up  the  nominative  case  after  the  verb  to  be-,  or  the  objective  case 
after  a  far-away  preposition  ?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  possibly  the  child 
might  have  something  better  worth  writing,  might  find  some  new  force  in  the 
verb  to  be,  might  have  a  better  object  follow  the  preposition,  if  occasionally,  in 
place  of  the  corrections,  which  appear  to  him  like  nagging,  you  went  to  him  with 
your  soul  aglow  with  'The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,'  'The  Song  of  the  Brook,'  the 
'Commemoration  Ode  ?  '  The  day  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  ends  in  a  - 
glorious  sunset,  and  the  routine  of  school  life  is  none  the  less  beneficial  because 
above  it  there  is  the  radiance  of  Emerson's  'Compensation'  or  Lowell's  'Cathe- 
dral.'" — A.  E.  Winship. 

The  deepest  pathos  of  human  life  lies  in  the  silence  of  history.  History,  as  it 
is  written,  has  caught  the  light  on  the  peaks  of  life,  but  has  neglected  for  the 
most  part  the  obscure  deeds  done  in  the  valley.  Men  and  events  are  representa- 
tive, and  history  takes  care  of  the  type,  but  the  struggle  for  life  that  costs  so  many 
lives  before  the  type  is  perfected  in  an  unwritten  record.  It  is  in  the  unrecorded 
acts  of  heroism,  in  the  ceaseless  strife  whose  faintest  murmur  is  scarcely  heard, 
in  the  songs  unsung,  that  the  breath  of  life  is  spent  in  the  great  passion  of  endur- 
ance thro  which  it  is  made  possible  for  our  heroes  to  climb  to  fame.  Now  and 
again  the  deathless  strain  is  caught  and  immortalized  by  Tennyson  in  his  "Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade";  a  Browning  rescues  the  name  of  Harve  Riel  from  oblivion, 
Longfellow  sings  the  story  of  Paul  Revere's  ride  into  lasting  remembrance,  and 
Whittier  puts  a  halo  around  the  devoted  head  of  Barbara  Frietchie.  But  who 
shall  speak  for  the  rank  and  file  for  the  great  submerged  continent  of  life  ? 

—Jas.  MacArthtjr. 

Will  S.  Monroe  is  at  work  on  securing  results  on  a  test  of  the  per- 
ception of  children.     The  test  is  as  follows: 

Give  each  child  a  two  cent  stamp  with  this  request:  "Write  an  ac- 
count of  this  postage  stamp  so  that  a  person  who  had  never  seen  it 
would  know  all  about  it."  Give  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  for  the 
exercise.     Name  (or  sex)  and  age  of  child  on  each  paper. 

(a)  use:  1.  To  carry  letters;  2.  To  pay  postage;  3.  For  stamp 
collectors,  (b)  SUBSTANCE:  1.  Made  of  paper;  2.  Mucilage  on  the 
back,  (c)  color:  I.  Red,  carmine,  light  red,  pink;  2.  Some  other 
color;  3.  Shading.  (d)PORM:  1.  Oblong;  2.  Square;  3.  Sizefabout 
lxi  inch),  (e)  number:  1.  No.  of  sides;  2.  Date  (or  marks)  of  can- 
cellation; 3.  When  first  issued  (1891).  (f)  portrait:  1.  Washington. 
2.  Some  one  else;  3.  Style  of  hair,  (g)  INSCRIPTIONS:  1.  "United 
States  Postage;  "  2.  "Two  cents;  "  3,  "2"  (the  two  figures),  (h)  de- 
corations: 1.  Perforated  sides;  2.  Oval  above  the  portrait;  3.  White 
line  (near  the  right,  left,  and  under  edges);  4.  Trefoils  in  upper  cor- 
ners; 5.  Scrolls  about  the  figures  2;  6.  Fine  horizontal  parallel  lines. 
7.  Triangle  in  center  of  lower  edge,    (i)  Miscellaneous 
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NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  DEDICATED  AT  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


Hon.  W.  R.  Guy  presided  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  State  Normal 
School  of  Sao  Diego.  Pres.  E.  T.  Pierce  of  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
gave  an  able  address,  and  the  president  of  the  school,  Samuel  T.  Black, 
delivered  a  scholarly  and  effective  speech  along  educational  lines.  The 
following  are  extracts: 

SEARCHING    FOR    LIGHT. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,' 
and  there  was  light. 

"  And  so  it  always  has  been — is  to-day — and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
study  of  history  is  the  study  of  a  desperate  struggle  and  yearniug  cry  for  light.  Man- 
kind's greatest  desire  is  for  light,  or  haviug  light,  to  have  it  more  abundantly. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    NORMAL. 

' '  The  Normal  School  is  a  very  modern  institution — this  is  particularly  true  of  America . 
From  the  earliest  times,  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  has  been  held  as  one  condition  of  the 
pupil's  advancement.  '  The  art  of  well  delivering  the  knowledge  we  possess,'  said  Lord 
Bacon,  '  is  among  the  secrets  left  to  be  discovered  by  future  generations.'  This  'deliver- 
ing the  knowledge  we  possess'  has  at  the  present  day  developed  into  a  system,  which 
even  the  fertile  mind  of  the  great  philosopher  but  dimly  perceived.  In  every  civilized 
nation  of  to-day  there  is  to  be  found  a  class  of  persons,  more  or  less  specialized,  whose 
business  it  is  to  instruct,  and  whose  preparation  for  the  business  of  instruction  is  the 
work  of  a  particular  institution. 

"  The  earliest  school  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  was  that  founded  at 
Rneims  in  1681,  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  it  was 
introduced  into  Germany,  and  before  the  century  closed,  Prussia  had  six  normal  schools, 
and  became  the  center  from  which  radiated  the  professional  spirit  to  other  European 
educational  systems,  and  to  the  United  States. 

"  The  importance  of  professional  training  for  teachers  was  agitated  in  Massachusetts 
as  early  as  1789  by  Elisha  Ticknor,  who  urged,  in  a  magazine  article,  the  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  'county  schools  to  fit  young  gentlemen  for  college  and  school-keeping. ' 
About  the  same  time,  Noah  Webster  claimed  l  the  principal  defect  in  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion, in  America,  was  the  want  of  good  teachers  in  the  academies  and  common  schools.* 
The  agitation  thus  begun  in  Massachusetts  spread  to  the  adjoining  states  and  commenced 
to  bear  fruit  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  where  Prof.  S.  R.  Hall  opened  the  first  'teachers' 
school.'  This  was  a  private  seminary,  chiefly  for  those  who  would  teach,  but  a  class  of 
children  was  admitted,  which  was  used  as  a  model  and  practice  school.  Here  he  con- 
tinued seven  years,  and  then  moved  to  Andover,  and  established  a  similar  school.  This 
school  had  a  three-years'  course,  including  fifty  lectures  on  the  'Art  of  Teaching.'  In 
1837,  Mr.  Hall  moved  to  Plymouth  whtre  he  remained  three  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  normal  school  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1839,  the  Plymouth 
school  had  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  and  was  furnishiug  teachers 
for  the  surrounding  towns. 

"  Another  efficient  influence  of  the  period  was  the  spreading  of  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man and  other  foreign  schools.  The  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  in  1834,  visited  Europe,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  Prussian  system  of  training  teachers.  On  his  return,  he 
urged  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  this  country,  lecturing  in  every  new  England 
State,  in  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  addressing  most  of  the  legislatures  on  the 
importance  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  President  Bache  of  Glrard  College 
also  made  a  tour  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany  and  other  European  countries,  visiting 
and  inspecting  schools.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  volume  of  600  pages  on  '  European 
Educational  Institutions.'  Prof.  Stowe  of  Ohio  made  a  similar  tour,  and  reported  the 
result  of  his  observations  to  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

"  The  first  State  normal  school  in  this  country  was  opened  at  historic  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  i839.  Women  only  were  to  be  admitted,  and  three  pupils  entered,  but 
the  number  soon  increased,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following  year  two  other  schools  were 
opened,  to  which  both  sexes  were  admitted.  In  the  educational  light  of  Boston  to-day,  it 
is  amusing  to  recall  the  position  of  the  Boston  school  committee  in  the  early  history  of 
normal  schools.  It  has  been  recommended  that  a  suitable  person  be  employed  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  city,  confer  with  the  teachers,  and  'to  instruct  andqualify  a  class  preparing 
to  teach.'  This  learned  school  committee  considered  the  innovation  very  gravely  and 
deliberately,  and  reported  adversely  on  two  grounds:  1,  'That  such  instruction  would 
lead  to  repeated  experiments  of  new  methods,  and  so  tend  to  disorganization!'  2.  'It 
would  lessen  the  respect  of  pupils  for  their  teachers,  when  it  should  be  found  that,  like 
themselves,  they  were  the  subjects  of  instruction.'     And  this  was  Boston,  the  Athens  of 


The  New  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cat. 
Dedicated  May  i,  1899. 
The  first  in  California  to  open  its  doors  for  students  during  vacation. 

America,  less  than  sixty  years  ago!  She  has  redeemed  himself  nobly,  though,  since 
then.  From  this  time  the  idea  spread,  but  every  foot  of  progress  had  to  be  contested. 
During  the  first  twenty  years,  but  thirteen  normal  schools  had  been  established.  Each 
came  more  as  a  concession  than  a  recognized  necessity.  The  State  Normal  School  of  San 
Diego  is  probably  no  exception  in  this  regard.  With  the  great  body  of  the  people- 
teachers  even— the  normal  school  was  an  experiment.  The  public  is  conservative,  and 
conviction  comes  slowly,  Since  1869  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase,  chiefly  in  the  South 
and  West,  until  to-day  there  are  probably  140  State  institutions,  and  perhaps  between 
forty  and  fifty  city  normal  schools. 

"  Besides  the  public  normal  schools  there  have  been  many  private  ones.  While  all  of 
these  have  been  more  or  less  beneficial  in  improving  the  academic  qualiflca 
tions  they  have  rarely  been  professional.  The  great  bulk  were  established  for  private 
profit,  and-the  temptatiou  to  get  thru  the  course  in  the  shortest  time  possible  was  so  great 
that  efficiency  was  not  infrequently  sacrificed.  Hence  the  private  normal  school  is  fast 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  few  that  exist  in  California  are  merely  cramming 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  persons  to  pass  the  teachers'  examination. 
*  *  *  * 

THE  NEW  NORMAL- 

"  Among  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  to-day,  the  United  States  stands  atone  in  per- 
mitting persons  to  engage  in  the  all-important  calling  of  teaching  without  demanding  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  the  work.  The  idea  is  still  too  prevalent  that  a  little  schooling 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  one  to  teach.  It  is  true  that  suitable  academic  preparation  is 
a  prerequisite.  Without  it,  no  amount  of  methods  or  professional  study  will  make  a 
teacher.  The  committee  of  fifteen  on  Elementary  Education  appointed  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  has  this  to  say  on  the  question  of  preparation  for  teachers 
'  That    teachers    are     born,     not 


The  San  Diegro  State  Normal 
School  will  Open  its  Doors  for 
the  Benefit  of  Teachers  Dur- 
ing the  Summer  Vacation. 


■  ■ 

iiT 


HE  new  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego, 
voted  unanimously  to  open  the 
school  during  the  summer  months,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  President 
Black  has  arranged  to  open  the  school 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  N.  E.  A*.,  about  July  18th,  continu- 
ing for  six  weeks.  Teachers  who  desire 
to  take  up  the  normal  work  during  the 
summer  months  will  now  have  a  splen- 
did opportunity.  The  summer  climate 
of  San  Diego  is  perfect.  Living  is  cheaper 
at  Sun  Diego  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
Pacific  Coast;  the  people  delightful ;  the 
surroundings  picturesque,  and  the  en- 
vironments altogether  lovely.  There 
will  be  no  fee  charged  for  admission, 
and  teachers  from  any  state  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  any  county  in 
California,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Teacher's  Course. 

The  teachers  of  California  will  hail 
with  delight  this  opportunity  to  get  an 
insight  i<>to  Normal  School  training 
during  their  summer  vacation.  Presi- 
dent Black  has  always  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  keeping  the  normal  schools 
open  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
his  friends  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  he  has  succeeded,  in  putting  into 
practice,  that  which  he  has  so  long  ad- 
vocated. 


made,  '  has  been  so  fully  the 
world's  thought  until  the  present 
century  that  a  study  of  subjects 
without  any  study  of  principles 
or  methods  of  teaching  has  been 
deemed  quite  sufficient.  Modern 
educational  thought  and  modern 
practice,  in  all  sections  where 
excellent  schools  are  found,  con- 
firm the  belief  that  there  is  a  pro-  - 
found  philosophy  on  which  edu- 
cational, methods  are  based,  and 
that  careful  study  of  this  philoso- 
phy, and  its  application  under 
expert  guidance,  are  essential  to 
making  fit, the  man  born  to  teach. 

It  is  a  fact, that  persons  with- 
out any  special  preparation  for 
the  important  wort  of  teaching 
are  still  admitted  to  the  pro- 
fession, that  imposes  on  the  nor- 
mal school  of  America,  a  problem 
— yes,  two  problems — with  which 
the  teachers'  seminaries,  normal 
schools,  aud  training  colleges  of 
other  countries  do  not  have  to 
contend.  The  consideration  of 
these  two  problems  is  the  province 
largelj  of  the  New  School,  The 
training  schools  of  Europe  are  de- 
voted sjlely  to  the  preparation, 
academically  and  professionally, 
of  persons  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
engage  in  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

"In  making  this  plea  for  the 
new  school,  I  trust  that  I  have 
not     been     misunderstood,    and, 

while  I  have  a  personal  pride  in  seeing  the  iustitutiou  with  which  I  am  connected  placed 
on  a  high  plane,  there  is  also  a  State  and  national  pride  to  be  gratified.  There  is  an 
educational  pride  too,  broader  than  any  nation,  broader,  even,  than  civilization  itself.thnt 
prompts  a  desire  to  give  to  all  a  right  culture.  I,et  this  school  and  all  schools  join  the 
poet  who  sings:  "  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 
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PROGRAMS 


GENERAL  SESSIONS 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  occur  at  12:00  m., 
Tuesday,  July  11th. 

All  General  Sessions  will  be  held  in  HAZARD'S  Pavilion  except  that 
one  of  the  two  sessions  on  Thursday  morning  will  be  held  in  Simpson 
Tabernacle. 


Music. 


Tuesday  Evening,  July  11th 


8:00  o'clock. 
Music. 

Address  (40  minutes).  An  educational  policy  for  our  new  posses- 
sions. Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  (30  minutes).  A  history  of  the  schools  of  Hawaii.  Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Dillingham,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Address  (20  minutes).  The  educational  problem  in  Hawaii.  Henry 
S.  Townsend,  Inspector  General  of  Schools  of  Haw  aii. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  12th 
9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer.  Music. 

Address    (20   minutes).      Fundamentals   in   teaching.       Hon.   L.    D. 

Harvey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 
Address  (20  minutes). — QuoVadimus'l   Mrs. Helen  Grenfell,  State 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Colorado. 
Address  (20  minutes).     The  average  scholarship  of  the  average  pupil. 

Frank  Rigler,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portland,  Ore. 
Address  (20  minutes).     Fatigue    among   school   children.     Will  S. 

Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Address  (30  minutes).    The  United  States' exhibit  at  Paris.    Howard 

J.  Rogers,  Director   of  Education  and  Social  Economy,  United 

States'  Commission  to  the  Parle  Exposition, 
Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 


CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Editor  "Learning  by  Doing' 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


8t00  o'clock. 


WM.  GEO.  BRUCE 
tor  American    School 
rd  Journal,  Milwaukee 


CHAS.  M.  JORDAN 
Supt.  Public  Schools 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 


Wednesday  Evening,  July  12th 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  11th— Opening  Session 

3:00  o'clock. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman  of  the  Local  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Hon.  F.  Q.  Story,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Prayer.  Music. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  (30  minutes) — 

His  Excellency,  Henry  T.  Gage,  Governor  of  California,  on  behalf 
of  the  State. 

Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on 
behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Fred  Eaton,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  on  behalf  of  the  Munici- 
pality. 

J.  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  Schools,  on  behalf  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  City. 

Responses  (30  minutes)  — 

N.  C.  Dougherty,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  AIj. 

Music. 

President's  Address  (30  minutes) — 

What   Education   has   not   accomplished.     Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte, 
Principal  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Pa. 
Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Active  Members  will  meet  at  their  respective  State  Headquarters  at 
5:30  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  July  11th,  to  select  nominees  for  the  general  Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


ROBT.  B.  FULTON 

Pres.  of  the  University  of 

Mississippi, 


r.jusic. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  education  of  the  citizen.  Francis  W. 
Parker,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School,  Illinois. 

Address  (30  minutes).  "The  Manifest  Destiny"  of  popular  educa- 
tion.    C.  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.J. 

Address  (30  minutes).  Art  in  education.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkley,  Cal. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  13th— Hazard's  Pavilion 
9:30  o'clock. 

Presiding  officer,  R.  S.  Bingham,  Superintendent  Schools,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  "Vice-President  for  Washington. 
Prayer.  Music. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  religious  element  in  the  formation  of 
character.  Rt.  Rev.  George  Montgomery,  Bishop  of  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  development  of  moral  character.  George 
W.  A.  Luckey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Address  (20  minutes).  Evolution  and  ethics.  S.T.Skidmore,  Girls' 
Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Address  (20  minutes).  The  scholar  and  the  State.  R.  H.  Webster, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  discussion.  Opened  by  Charles  M.  Jordan,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Five-minute  discussions,  if  time 
will  permit.  Persons  desiring  to  speak  will  send  their  names  in 
writing  to  the  chair. 

The  annual  Meeting  of  Active  Members  will  be  held  at  12:00  m., 
Thursday,  July  13,  in  Eazzard's  Pavilion,  for  election  of  officers  and  the 
^ransaction  of  other  business. 


-Simpson  Tabernacle 


t.  B.  NOSS 
California,  Pa. 


E.  F.  BRADT 
Ishpeming,  Mich. 


Thursday  Morning,  July  13th- 
9:30  o'clock. 

Presiding  officer,  B.  B.  McElroy,  University  of  Oregon,  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Oregon. 

Prayer.  Music. 

Address  (30  minutes).  Growth  of  confidence  between  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Robert  B.  Fulton,  President  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

Address  (20  minutes).  The  spirit  of  the  classics.  Mrs.  Josephine 
Heermans,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Address  (20  minutes).  How  far  the  Universities  are  responsible  for 
the  existing  conditions  in  English  in  the  secondaryBchools.  Miss 
Mae  E.  Schreiber,  Madison,  "Wis. 

Address  (30  minutes).  Let  pupils  be  so  classified  as  to  allow  unre- 
stricted progress  or  unlimited  time,  according  to  ability.  Frank 
J.  Barnard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Seattle,  Wash. 

General  discussion.  Opened  by  J.  "W.  McClymond,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Oakland,  Cal.  Five-minute  discussions,  if  time  will  per- 
mit. Persons  desiring  to  speak  will  send  their  names  in  writing 
to  the  chair. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  Board  of  Directors  will  be  held  at  4:30  p.  m., 
Thursday,  July  13tb. 


8:00  o'clock. 

Music. 


Thursday  Evening,  July  13th 


Address    (30  minutes).     The   outlooK   in   education.     Dr.  Nicholas 

Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Address    *.30    minutes).     Progress  in  public  education.     Dr.  F.  Louis 

Soldan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Address  (30  minutes).     Some  phases  of  public  education  in  thesouth. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,   State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Friday  Morning,  July  14th 


Aaron  Gove. 


THOS.  TAPPER 
Boston.  Mass. 


Music. 

Address  (30  minutes).   Usurpation  of  home  by  school. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Col. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  economic  interpretation  of  history.  E. 
A.  Bryan,  President  of  Washington  Agricultural  College,  Pull- 
man, Wash. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SAM  F.  SMITH 
San  Diego,  Cal. 


WALTER  A.  TENNKY 
Fresno,  Cal* 


P.  A.   BERGEROT 
Pres.  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COL.  F.  W.  PARKER 
Chicago,  111. 


C.  E.  HOWARD 

S.  F.  Business  College 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Educational  Press  (15  minute  addresses.) 

Educational  Journalism — its  tribulations  and  triumphs.    John  Mac- 

Donald,  Editor  of  Western  School  Journal,  and  President  of  the 

Educational  Press  Association,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Educational  Journalism — an  inventory.      C.  W.   Baedesn,   Editor, 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  function  of  educational  journalism.    George  P.  Brown,  Editor 

of  School  and  Home  Education,  Bloomington,  111. 
Is  the  educational  press  educational?      William    George    Bruce, 

Editor,  American  School  Board  Joun:al,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ideal  and  practical  considerations  In  educational  journalism.   Ossian 

H.  Lang,  Editor,  New  York  School  J  ourr.al.  New  York. 

Friday  Evening,  July  14th 
8:00  o'clock- 
Music. 

Address  (30  minutes)  The  Usefulness  of  tlie  University.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,Uuiversity,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  school  in  its  relation  to  the  higher  life. 
Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Address  (30  minutes).  A  professional  spirit  as  influence.  Andrew 
E.  WrNSHiP,  Editor,  Journal  of  E location    Boston,  Mass. 

Music. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Introduction  of  President-Elect. 
Music — America,  by  the  Audience. 

Benediction.  Adjournment. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 


G.  R.  GLENN 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 


Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte,  New  York  City President 

Miss  Florence  Lawson,  Los  Angeles,  Cai Vice-President 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hall,  Spencer,  N.  Y Secretary 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  12th 
2:30  o'clock. 

1.  Character  study  in  the  kindergarten.    Prof.  Thomas  P.  Bailey, 

Jr.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

2.  Some  criticisms  of  the    kindergarten.      Dr.    Nicholas  Murray 

Butler,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

3.  The  educational  use  of  music  for  children  under  the  age  of  seven 

years.     Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  In  what  relation  stands  imitation  to  originality  and  consequent 

freedom?    Miss  Mary  F.  Ledyard,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens, 

Los  Angeles. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  will  be  at  Belle- 
vue  Terrace,  Sixth  and  Figueroa  Sts.    The  City  Kindergartners  of  Los 
Angeles  will  tender  a  reception  to  the  Department  Wednesday  evening, 
July  12th. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  13th 
2:30  o'clock. 

1.  The   mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  kindergarten  child.     C.  C. 

Van  Liew,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

2.  Music  in  the  kindergarten,  Miss  Anna  Stovall,  Principal  of  Gold- 

en Gate  Kindergarten,  Free  Normal  Training  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

3.  The  kindergarten  child  physically.    Frederic  L.  Busk,  Superin- 

tendent of  Schools,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
<*.  Naughty  children.     Prof.  Elmer  Brown,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Local  Committee — Miaa  Florence  Lawson,  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kan President 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Denver,  Col Vice-President 

Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland,  Ohio Secretary 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York  City Executive  Committee 

L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio Executive  CommitUe 

John  Dewby,  Chicago,  111 Executive  Committee 

Saturday,  July  8th 
2:30  p.  m. 

The  homes  of  our  down-town  children.  Miss  Lucia  Stickney, 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8:00  p.  m. 

The  future  of  the  Normal  School.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Monday,  July  10th 
9:30  a.m. 

Report  of  special  committee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
on  School  Hygiene.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10:30  a.  m. 

Differentiation  of  the  American  secondary  school.  Charles  H. 
Keyes,  Principal  of  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

2:30  p.  m. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Normal  Schools.  Z.  X.  Snydeh, 
President  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Col. 

8:00  p.  m. 

Psychology  for  the  teacher.  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  Associate  Editor 
Public  School  Journal,  Bloomington,  111. 

9:00  p.  m. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  year.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Tuesdav,  July  11th 
9:30  a.  m. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Librairies  and  their  Relations  to  Public 
Schools.  Chairman  J.  C.  Dana,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

11:30  a.  m. 

Executive  session. 


AARON  GOVE 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Denver. 


ada  Mclaughlin 

State  Normal,  Los  Angeles. 


•JOHN  MacDONALD 
TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Wm.  N.  Hailmann,  Dayton,  Ohio President 

John  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind Vice-President 

Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C Secretary 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  13th 
3:00  o'clock. 

1.  President's  Address.    W.  N.  Hatlmann,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

2.  The  claims  of  the  individual   pupil  in  class   work.      Supt.  C.  F. 

Carroll,  Worcester,  Mass. 

3.  The  path  of   least  resistance   in  education.     Supervisor  B.    C. 

Gregory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Feiday  Afternoon,  July  14th 
3:00  o'clock. 

1.  Culture  epoch  theory  in  education.     Miss  Louise  H annum,  Ph.  D., 

Greeley,  Col. 

2.  Voices  of  childhood  and  youth.     Supt.  J.  H.    Dinsmore,    Beatrice, 

Neb. 

Note: — Free  and  full  discussion  is  invited  on  the  part  of  all  inter- 
ested. Persons  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  will  please  notify 
the  President  of  the  Department. 

Local  Committee; — A.  W.  Plummer,  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Edward  F.  Hermanns,  Denver,  Colo President 

W.  F.  Webster,  Minneapolis,  Minn Vice-President 

Frederick  H.  Clark,  San  Francisco,  Cal Secretary 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  12th 

3:00  o'clock. 

1.  Do  our  high  schools  prepare  for  College  and  Life,  in   accordance 

with  the  present  requirements  of  both?    Principal  G.  B.  Morri- 
son, Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Discussion  led  by  Prof.  Ellwood  P.  Cueberly,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University,  California. 

2.  Should  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography  and  History  of 

the  United  States  be  reviewed  in  the  high  school?    J.  W.  Crab- 
tree,  Inspector  of  Accredited  Schools  for  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Discussion  led  bv  Superintendent  D.  D.  Mayne,  Janesville,  Wis. 

For  complete  program   write  to  Prank  Wiggins,  Secretary 
N.  E.  A.  Committee,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 
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N.  E.  A.  NOTES. 


A  large  delegation  will  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  by 
special  steamer. 

Write  to  Frank  M.  WigginB,  Secretary,  N.  E.  A.,  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 
for  printed  matter  and  programs. 

Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Denver,  and  New  York  will  send  large 
delegations  to  the  N.  E.  A. 

Supt.  Furlong  of  Marin  County  has  sent  out  a  strong  circular  urging 
his  teachers  to  support  the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Stockton  School  Board  have  taken  mem- 
berships in  the  National  Association,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Stockton 
teachers  have  done  the  same. 

The  Regents  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  California  have  made 
a  personal  contribution  of  $150,  to  apply  on  the  expenses  of  entertaining 
the  Association  at  Los  Angeles. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Webster  has  bent  in  $100  for  California  headquarters, 
San  Francisco  Day.  There  will  be  four  special  days — State  University 
Day,  Los  Angeles  Day,  San  Francisco  Day,  and  one  other  not  yet  decided 
on. 

It  is  hoped  that  superintendents  and  teachers  will  collect  contributions 
for  California  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  Send  to  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
Berkeley,  California,  for  circulars  and  full  instructions.  Each  one  is 
asked  to  give  according  to  his  ability. 

Arrangements  for  State  of  California  headquarters  are  well  under 
way.  The  ladies'  parlor  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Van  Nuys  hotel,  to- 
gether with  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  same  hotel,  have 
been  secured  for  the  purpose.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  state  has  had 
at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Association  so  fine  a  provision  for  head- 
quarters as  thiB.  Every  person  from  California,  whether  a  teacher  or  not, 
who  goes  to  Los  Angeles  for  this  meeting,  should  register  at  the  California 
headquarters.  A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McClymonds 
of  Oakland  and  Miss  Bertha  Oliver  of  Los  Angeles  will  have  full  charge  of 
headquarters'  arrangements.  Supt,  Webster  of  San  Francisco  baa  Bent  a 
contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  State  entertainment  fund  for 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 

The  active  work  of  City  Superintendent  Jas.  A.  Barr  of  Stockton,  one  of  the 
State  Managers  of  the  N.  F,  A.,  will  result  in  materially  increasing  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  from  northern  and  central  California. 

Supt.  Barr  will  forward  to  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles  two  dollars  for  each 
of  the  sixty-six  teachers  in  the  Stockton  schools.  If  other  places  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  will  but  approach  the  Stockton  standard  of  enthusiasm,  the  five  thou- 
sand membership  pledge  will  be  more  than  redeemed. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Supt.  Barr  recently  issued  a  general  circular  to  teachers 
in  northern  and  central  California,  taking  up  the  entire  question  of  rates,  dates  of 
sale,  limit  of  tickets,  stop-over  privileges,  cost  of  board  and  room,  side  trips,  etc. 
The  circular  shows  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  should  be  secured  by  any 
one  intending  to  visit  Los  Angeles  in  July.  Space  will  permit  the  publication  of 
the  following  extracts : — 

"For  the  benefit  of  teachers  (from  points  north  of  Mojaye  and  San  Luis 
Obispo)  and  of  immediate  members  of  their  families  accompanying  them,  who 
wish  to  go  in  advance  of  the  dates  of  sale,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  sell 
tickets  at  the  rate  named  on  any  day,  June  ist  to  July  7th,  on  presentation  of 
certificate  (with  which  all  county  and  city  superintendents  will  be  supplied), 
countersigi  ed  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent  as  the  case  may  be,  to  show 
that  the  holder  is  a  teacher  in  good  standing  and  that  the  other  names  thereon 
are  those  of  immediate  members  of  the  teacher's  family  intending  to  accompany 
the  holder. 

The  final  return  limit  of  all  tickets  sold  in  California  at  points  north  of  Mojave 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  be  August  31,  1899;  south  of  Mojave,  by  all 
lines,  July  31,  1899.  Stopover  privileges  will  be  allowed  at  any  point  within  go- 
ing transit  limit  (July  14th)  and  returning  within  the  final  limit  (August  31st )  on 
tickets  sold  at  points  north  of  Mojave. 

A  special  ticket  will  be  placed  on  sale  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at 
stations  north  of  and  including  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Moj  ave  taking  attendants  on 
way  via  the  Coast  line,  and  the  other  via  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  forming  a  loop 
trip  which  will  include  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles 
and  (via  the  Coast  line)  Camulos,  Santa  lJaula,  Santa  Barbara,  the  stage  ride  be- 
tween Santa  Barbara  and  Surf  via  1.  ompoc,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Paso  Robles,  Pacific 
Grove  and  the  summer  school,  Del  Monte,  Santa  Cruz,  the  Big  Trees,  San  J  ose 
and  Stanford  University.  This  will  permit  teachers  whose  schools  close  in  June 
to  spend  a  month  or  less  at  any  coast  or  mountain  resort  between  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  still  reach  Los  Angeles  by  July  nth. 

The  following  are  the  N.  E.  A.  round  trip  rates  from  several  valley  and  coast 
points,  the  first  column  giving  the  rate  gomg  and  returning  via  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  second  column  the  rate  one  way  via  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
other  via  the  Coast  line: 

Red  Bluff $20.50         $28.50 

Chico 1990  27.90 

Marysville 18.60  2660 

Sacramento 17.00  25.00 

Lodi 15.80  23.80 

Oakdale 15.00  24.60 

Stockton 15.35  23.35 

San  Francisco,  Oakland.  Alameda,  Berkeley 17.00  23  00 

Livermore 15.25  23.00 

Modesto • 14  45  23.00 

Fresno 11.70  2300 

Merced ,335  23,00 

Bakersfield 8.45  23.00 

Oroville 2010  28.10 

Stanford  University 17-95  23.00 

Martinez 16. §5  23.00 

Hanfurd 11.05  23.00 

Redding 21.55  29.55 


Madera I2-35  23.00 

Salinas 20.20  23.00 

Auburn l8-10  26-10 

(In  each  case  the  above  rate  includes  the  membership  fee  of  $2.00). 

Counting  $300  per  week  for  room,  $400  for  meals  and  $2.00  for  such  inciden- 
tals as  street  car  fare,  a  week's  trip  to  Los  Angeles  would  cast  $9.00  plus  the  cost 
of  the  round  trip  ticket  to  Los  Angeles,  the  cost  of  the  sleeping-car  fare  and  of 
such  side  trips  as  might  be  taken  during  the  week. 

The  summary  of  the  week's  expenses  from  Stockton  to  Los  Angeles  and  re- 
turn as  outlined,  going  and  returning  via  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  would  be  as 
follows: 

Round  trip  (including  membership  fee)   PS-35 

Berth  going  and  returning  (two  to  a  berth)  for  each  person 2.50 

Meals 4-oo 

Side  Trips 3  50 

Room 3.oo 

Incidental  expenses 2.00 

Total $33-85 

If  the  trip  one  way  is  made  via  the  Coast  Line  the  expense  for  the  week  will 
be  increased  $8.00,  making  a  total  of  $41.85.  If  one  person  occupied  a  double 
berth,  the  expenses  will  be  $2.50  in  excess  of  that  given  above. 

These  figures  may  be  considerably  lessened  and  the  trip  be  still  highly 
enjoyable.  For  instance,  by  taking  one's  own  tent  and  equipment,  by  renting 
tent  and  equipment  in  Los  Angeles,  or  by  renting  cottages  at  the  resorts,  the 
meetings  of  the  N.  B.  A.  could  be  attended  and  the  rest  of  the  summer  delight- 
fully spent  at  Catalina  or  at  one  of  the  numerous  coast  or  mountain  resorts  in 
Southern  California  for  a  merely  nominal  sum.  If  camping  facilities  are  uti- 
lized in  this  way  (as  is  done  by  hundreds  each  year),  a  party  of  four  or  more 
can  easily  spend  six  weeks  at  Catalina  for  less  than  $50.00  each,  that  sum  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  round  trip  to  Los  Angeles, 

The  approximate  expense  from  other  points  can  very  easily  be  determined 
by  substituting  for  the  round  trip  rate  from  Stockton  the  round  trip  rates  from 
the  selected  point." 

Stockton  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  Board  of  Education.  All  five 
members  of  the  b 'ard  have  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
and  at  least  three  of  them  will  attend  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  The  active  in- 
terest taken  by  the  Stockton  board  is  all  the  more  commendable  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  unusual  to  see  a  school  board  take  such  an  interest  in  educational 
gatherings. 

The  State  guide,  just  issued  by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Stockton,  is  the  best  general  guide  yet  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Eastern  teachers  and  tourists  who  will  attend  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  next  July.  A  copy  of  the  guide  has  been  mailed  to  each  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  several  thousand  teachers  and  tourists,  who 
will  be  in  attendance.  In  all,  about  15,000  copies  have  already  been  sent  out. 
The  following  extract  from  the  booklet  will  give  an  idea  of  its  arrangement: 

"All  California,  like  the  Gaul  of  C:esar,  may  be  roughly  divided  three  into 
parts  for  the  purpose  of  sight-seeing.  They  are  the  semi-tropic  section  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  mountains,  the  agricultural  and  mining  section  lying  west  of 
the  Coast  range  of  mountains.  The  center  of  the  southern  section  of  Los  An- 
geles; of  the  west  coast  of  San  Francisco;  of  the  interior  with  all  its  wonderful 
scenic  charms,  is  Stockton.  In  order  to  see  Mt.  Lowe,  Pasadena,  Coronado, 
San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara  and  other  famous  southern  points,  the  plan  most 
saving  of  time  and  money  is  to  use  Los  Angeles  as  the  base  of  short  trips  in 
different  directions.  In  order  to  see  the  Golden  Gate,  the  bay,  Stanford  and 
Berkeley,  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Del  Monte,  Santa  Cruz  and  all  the  charming 
resorts  of  the  northern  coast,  the  wise  traveler  will  make  San  Francisco  the 
base.  For  those  who  desire  to  explore  the  great  central  valley  and  the  Sierras 
the  Yosemite.  the  Big  Tree  groves,  the  famous  old  mining  regions,  the  wonder- 
ful Mother  Lode,  the  Hetch-Hetchy  and  the  other  world-known  wonders  of 
nature,  the  base  of  operations  is  Stockton. 

For  the  convanience  of  the  traveler  the  information  in  this  book  is  grouped 
under  three  general  heads,  one  treating  of  Southern  California,  with  Los  An- 
geles as  the  center;  one  of  Western  California,  with  San  Francisco  as  the  cen- 
ter; and  one  of  middle  and  Eastern  California,  with  Stockton  as  the  center. 
With  headquarters  in  either  city,  the  traveler  can  explore  the  tributary  region 
with  least  cost  and  most  thoroness." 

The  first  third  of  the  booklet  is  taken  up  with  a  well  written  description  of 
points  of  interest  in  Southern  California,  the  main  topics  being  Los  Angeles 
Pasadena,  the  Missions,  the  Orange  Belt  cities,  San  Diego,  Catalina,  other 
coast  resorts,  Mt.  Lowe  and  Santa  .Barbara.  Then  follow  the  points  of  interest 
on  the  coast  of  California  and  in  and  around  San  Francisco. 

The  last  pages  of  the  booklet  treats  of  points  of  interest  near  Stockton  and 
reached  from  Stockton.  Among  the  trips  routed  from  Stockton  are  the  Yo- 
semite via  the  Sierra  Railway  and  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road,  the  Calaveras  Big 
Trees,  the  places  and  quartz  mines  of  Tuolumne  County,  etc. 

Brief  mention  can  be  made  of  the  following  points,  some  of  the  trips  from 
Stockton  being  the  only  ones  mentioned,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  the  side  trips  in  other  parts  of  the  State  were  taken  up  in  de- 
tail:— 

"The  traveler  coming  north  by  the  valley  route  will  do  well  to  stop  at 
Stockton  and  visit  the  Yosemite  and  the  mountains  before  going  on  to  the 
coast.  The  traveler  coming  north  by  the  Coast  route  will  do  well  to  see  San 
Francisco  and  its  tributary  territory  first,  thence  coming  to  Stockton  to  visit 
the  Yosemite.  B'or  those  coming  by  eitber  route,  the  reception  committee  has 
arranged  for  a  trip  over  the  beautiful  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  between  San  Francisco  and  Stockton,  on  splendid  steamers  at  the  nomi- 
nal rate  of  50  cents  for  the  round  trip  of  over  two  hundred  miles  ' 

"Passengers  whose  tickets  take  them  home  via  the  Shasta  or  the  Oeden 
route  will  be  given  tDe  option  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  reaching 
Sacramento  from  San  Francisco  in  either  of  two  ways-  (1  )  By  wav  of  Bene 
cia,  a  distance  of  91  miles.  (2.)  By  way  of  Stockton,  a  distance  of  140  miles 
Ibis  route  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  agricultural  and  fruit  regions  of  the  Saii 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  A  stopover  at  Stockton  will  permit  one  to 
visit  the  Yosemite  Valley,  via  Chinese  Camp  and  Big  Oak  Flat  road  the  Cala- 
veras Big  Trees,  the  mining  regions  of  Tuolumne  County,  etc.,  etc."  ' 

The  route  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  by  boat  to  Stockton,  by  rail  to  Chinese 
Camp,  and  by  stage  to  the  valley  is  fully  described.  The  booklet  in  beautifully 
illustrated  with  half-tone  cuts,  and  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  Association  that 
issued  it. 
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CONDUCTED   BY 

OLIVER  P.  JENKINS  and  VERNON  L.  KELLOGG, 

OF  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 


SOME  WATER  INSECTS. 


By  VERNON  I,.  KEIAOGG. 

We  may  roughly  divide  water  insects,  from  our  point  of  view, 
into  two  groups,  (a)  insects  which  live  in  running  water*  in  brooks, 
and  (6)  insects  which  live  in  quiet  or  stagnant  water,  in  ponds. 
We  may  observe  water  insects  in  their  homes,  i.  e.,  in  the  brook 
and  in  the  pond,  and  we  may  bring  them  alive  into  the  school- 
room and  watch  them  there.  To  do  this  we  need  aquaria.  To 
keep  the  brook  insects  alive  long  enough  to  observe  their  habits 
and  transformations  we  shall  require  a  running  water  aquarium, 
which  only  a  few  schoolrooms  are  in  position  to  have.  But  the 
quiet  or  stagnant  water  aquarium  can  be  easily  made  and  main- 
tained in  any  schoolroom.  (For  directions  for  making  and  caring 
for  aquaria,  see  the  earlier  lesson  on  "Schoolroom  Aquaria.")  Our 
observation  of  water  insects  may  be  divided  into  field  work  and 
schoolroom  work  ;  that  is,  observation  of  insects  in  the  brooks 
and  ponds,  and  observation  of  them  in  the  schoolroom  aquaria. 
Most  of  the  observing  of  brook  insects  must  be  field  work  ;  while 
most  of  the  observing  of  pond  insects  can  be  done  in  the  school, 
room. 

Brook  Insects. 

Young  Stone- fues  and  May- flies.  Find  a  place  where  the 
brook  is  shallow  and  running  quickly,  and  has  a  stony  bottom. 
Examine  the  under  side  of  a  number  of  the  stones  of  the  bottom 
and  you  will  almost  certainly  find  on  them  certain  flattened  in- 
sects from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  which  run  quickly 
and  attempt  to  hide  in  the  inequalities  of  the  stone.  Note  that 
altho  these  insects  live  in  the  water  they  do  not,  like  many 
water  animals,  have  fins,  but  they  have  three  pairs  of  legs  with 
which  they  can  either  run  about  on  the  stones  or  swim  in  the 
water.  These  in- 
sects are  either 
young  stone-flies 
(fig.  32)  or  young 
May-flies  (fig.  33). 
The  young  stone- 
flies  have  two  tiny 
—-?,%  claws  on  their  feet 
(examine  with  a 
magnifier)  and  are 
usually  more  flat- 
tened and  broader- 
bodied  than  the 
young  May-flies, 
whose  feet  end  in 
a  single  small  claw. 
Take  some  of  these 
insects  alive  to  the 
schoolroom,  where 
they  can  be  kept  in 
a  glass  jar  of  water  for  a  day  or  two.  Put  one  of  them  into  a 
watch  glass  of  water,  and  examine  it  with  a  magnifier.  Is  it  a 
young  stone-fly  (two  claws  on  feet)  or  a  young  May-fly  (one  claw 
on  feet?)  Examine  the  delicate  gills  projecting  from  the  sides  of 
the  body  :  the  young  stone-flies  usually  have  three  pairs  of  gills 
on  the   thorax   (part  of  the   insect  from  which  'the  legs  arise), 


32.     Young 
,  gills. 


Fig.  33.   Young  May-fly;  g,  gills. 
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which  are  tufts  of  short  gill-hairs  ;  the 
young  May-flies  usually  have  gills  all 
along  the  abdomen,  which  may  be  trans- 
parent thin  plates,  or  composed  or  gill- 
hairs.  (For  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  water  insects  breathe,  and  of  the 
tracheal  gills,  see  the  lesson,  "How  In- 
sects Breathe.")  Note  that  the  legs  of 
the  youngstone-fly  are  flattened  and 
thickly  fringed  with  stout  hairs. 
What  for?  So  that  the  legs  may  serve  for  swimming  as  well  as 
for  running.  Note  the  long  filaments  projecting  backward  from 
the  posterior  tip  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  young  May-flies  are 
usually  three  in  number  and  fringed  with  hairs.  They  aid  in  the 
locomotion  of  the  insect.  Those  of  the  stone-fly  are  usually  two 
in  number,  and  their  use  is  not  known.  Some  kinds  of  young 
May-flies  live  in  ponds. 

I  have  been  careful  to  speak  of  these  insects  always  as  young 
stone-flies  and  young  May-flies.  For  they  are  stone-flies  and 
May-flies  in^their  immature,  or  so-called  nymphal  condition.    The 

adult  stone-flies 
(fig.  34)  and 
May-flies  (fig. 
35)  are  winged 
insects  which 
live  in  the  air, 
and  have  a  very 
different  appear- 
ance and  very 
different  habits 
from  the  young. 
It  is  possible 
that  you  may 
be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain 
some  of  the 
winged  adults 
from  the  young 
Pig.  34.  Astone-fly.  which  you  carry 

into  the  schoolroom  aquaria.  If  you  can  find  some  young  May- 
flies in  a  pond,  so  that  you  can  keep  them  alive  in  the  permanent 
quiet  water  aquarium,  your  chances  for  seeing  the  issuance  are 
very  much  better.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  May-fly  whose 
young  I  have  found  abundant  in  watering  troughs  in  September 
and  October  (near  Stanford  University)  and  winged  adults  of 
which  were  issuing  constantly  thru  those  months.  The  young 
May-flies  live  for  many  months,  some  species  for  one  or  two  or 
even  three  years,  in  the  water. 
The  life  of  the  adult  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, at  longest,  not  more  than  a 
few  days,  and  FOtne  kinds  live  in 
the  winged!" condition  for  but  a  few 
hours.  The  stone-flies  do  not  spend 
so  much  time  in  the  water,  nor  die 
so  soon  after  acquiring  wings. 

Caddice-worms.  Firmly  attached 
to  stones,  especially  large  ones,  in 
swift  parts  of  the  stream, 'may  be 
found  small  .cases  (Fig.  36  b)  or 
houses  composed  of  many  small 
pebbles  fastened  together  with  silk. 
In  more  quiet  places  in  the  stream 
may  be  found  either  attached  to 
stones  or  resting  on  the  bottom,  or 
sometimes  floating  in  the  water, 
elongate  cases  (Fig.  37),  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  made  of  bits 


Fig.  35.    A  May-fly. 
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Caddice-fly  cases    made    of 


Fig. 
sand  (a),  and  pebbles  (6) 


of  wood  fastened  together  with  silk  or  bits  of  pine  needles  or  even 

grass  stems  tied  cleverly  together 
by  silken  threads.  Or  tiny  cornu- 
copias (fig.  36  a)  composed  of  sand 
grains,  may  be  found.  All  these 
are  the  cases  of  the  caddice-worms 
or  case-woims,  and  the  caddice- 
worm  itself  may  be  found  snugly 
concealed  in  its  case. 

Find  and  collect  as  many  different 
kinds  of  caddice-worms  cases  as  you 
can  ;  find  cases  with  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  of  the 
worm  projecting  ;  find  cases  moving,  i.  e.,  dragged  by  the  slowly 
walking  caddis-worm,  Examine  a  caddis-worm  carefully  ;  note 
its  long,  soft,  grub-like  body ;  note  that  the  head  and  the  front 
part  of  the  body  from  which   arise 

the  legs,   namely,   that  part  of  the    ^4&^^=^  ^z&ssSssi 
body  which  projects  from  the  case,  /f  ,;,'"ffyd^v-  p-f^sSS^23®5"* 
has    a    strong,     hard    outer     wall.      \> 

What  is  the  Case  for  ?  To  protect  Fig.  37.  Young  Caddice-fly  In  its  case 
, ,  rL        ,    c  -,  j  j.  made  of  pebbles  and  bits  of  wood. 

the    soft,    defenseless    caddis-worm 

from  the  many  predaceous  animals  which  live  iu  the  brook. 
Why  is  the  head  and  front  part  of  the  body  so  much  harder  than 
the  rest  of  the  body  ?  Can  you  easily  pull  the  caddis- worm  out 
of  its  case  ?  How  does  it  hold  itself  so  firmly  in  its  case  ?  By 
the  pair  of  strong  hooks  (legs)  which  are  located  on  the  posterior 
tip  of  the  body.  Note  that  the  front  pair  of  legs  (how  many 
pairs  are  there  ?)  are  longer  than  one  would  expect  to  find  on  such 
a  worm-like  insect;  what  is  the  reason  for  this  condition  of  the 
legs?     How  does  the  caddis-worm  breathe  ? 

Not  all  of  the  caddis-worms  live  in  cases,  and  some  which 
make  cases  do  not  remain  in  them  all  of  the  time,  so  that  you  may 
sometimes  find  caddis-worms  crawling  about  on  the  stones. 
Some  of  these  home-leaving  caddis- worms  make  tiny  nets  of  silk 
stretched  between  two  near-by  stones.  These  nets  are  "usually 
funnel-shaped,  opening  up-stream  and  in  the  center  of  them  there 
is  a  portion  composed  of  threads  of  silk  extending  in  two  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  meshes  of  sur- 
prising regularity.  It  is  as  if  a  spider  had  stretched  a  small  web 
in  the  water  where  the  current  is  swiftest."  The  caddis- worms 
which  build  these  nets  live  in  rude  cases  on  the  under  side  of 
stones.  The  cases  are  composed  of  an  inner  silken  tube  partly 
covered  with  little  pebbles. 

All  these  caddis-worms  are  the  young,  or  larvae,  of  caddis- 
flies  (fig.  38),  moth-like  flying  insects,  with  four  wings  covered 
with  hairs,  among  which  are 
distributed  many  flattened  scale- 
like hairs.  The  antennse  are  very 
long  and  thread-like  and  the  in- 
sects may  be  found  fluttering  among 
the  foliage  or  alight  upon  it,  at 
the  brook's  margin. 

Collect  and  put  into  the  school- 
room aquarium  a  number  of  those 
caddis  worms  (in  their  cases)  which 
you  find  in  the  quiet  places  of  the  brook.  These  may  live  in  the 
aquarium  and  an  opportunity  thus  had  to  observe  their  habits 
more  closely  and  also,  perhaps,  to  observe  the  manner  of  their 
transformation  into  winged  adult.  The  caddis  worm  or  young 
caddis-fly  does  not  transform  directly  into  the  winged  form  as 
does  the  young  stone-fly  or  May-fly.  When  ready  to  transform  it, 
closes  the  opening  of  the  case  by  spinning  a  silken  sheet  across 
it  or  filling  it  with  a  stone,  The  opening  is  not  absolutely  closed, 
but  space  is  left  for  the  ingress  of  water  which  carries  air  to  the 
insect  within.  Thus  enclosed,  the  caddis  worm  changes  to  a 
pupa,  that  is,  to  a  stage  in  which  the  insect  lies  quiescent,  taking 


Pig.  38.    A  Caddice-fly. 
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no  food,  while  it  is  undergoing  the  great  structural  changes  neces 
sary  for  the  development  of  the  caddis-fly  from  the  caddis  worm. 
The  occurrence  of  this  change  to  a  pupa  (pupation,  the  changing 
is  called)  can  be  recognized  by  noticing  the  closed-up  condition 
of  the  case.  Such  closed  cases  may  be  found  in  the  brook,  and 
perhaps  in  the  aquarium.  Open  one  of  these  closed  cases  and 
examine  the  pupal  caddis-fly  within.  Note  how  the  legs  and  the 
developing  wings  of  the  caddis-fly  are  folded  against  the  body. 
Can  you  find  any  tracheal  gills  on  the  pnpa?  Can  the  pupa 
move  ?  It  can  only  wriggle  a  little.  This  wriggling  or  bending  of 
the  body  is  necessary  to  keep  going  some  sort  of  a  current  of 
water,  so  that  fresh  air  may  be  brought  in  and  the  exhaled  car. 
bonic  acid  gas  carried  away. 

Other  Brook  Insects. — The  young  stone-flies,  May-flies 
and  caddis-flies  are  the  insects  of  the  brook  most  certainly  and 
easily  found.  On  the  surface  of  quiet  pools  may  be  seen  water- 
striders  and  whirligig  beetles,  but  these  may  more  certainly  be 
found  on  ponds,  and  are  described  among  the  "  pond  insects." 

You  may  find,  perhaps,  clinging  to  the  rock-bed  of  the 
stream  where  the  water  is  shallow  but  flowing  swiftly,  many  small 
black   worm  like  animals  (fig.  39,  a)  holding   firmly  to   the  rock 

by  one  end  while  the  rest 
of  the  body  stands  nearly 
upright  in  the  water  wav- 
ing about  as  the  swiftly 
running  water  strikes  it. 
These  are  the  young  or  lar- 
vae, of  the  black  fly,  a  small 
jet  black,  hump-backed, 
two- winged  fly  (fig.  40). 
The  black-fly  is  a  biting  fly  of  more  vicious  disposition  and 
more  effective  biting  ability  than  the  mosquito.  Take  some  of 
these  squirming  black  larvas  to  the  school-room  and  examine 
them  in  a  watch-glass  of  water  with  a  magnifier  (they  cannot  be 
kept  alire  long  in  quiet  water).  Note  the  odd  shape  of  the 
body.  Note  the  sucker  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  larvae  holds  fast  to  the  rock  despite  the  swift  current. 
Note  the  two  fan-shaped  organs  attached  to  the  head,  which  are 
composed  each  of  fifty  hairs  rising  from  a  short,  stout  process; 
these  organs  are  waved  about  in  the  water,  sweeping  microscopic 
water  organisms  into  the  mouth.  You  may  find  among  these 
black-fly  larvae  a  number  of  odd  little  cornucopias  (fig.  39,  6), 
fastened  to  the  rock  by  their  lower  end.  From  the  upper  end  of 
each  cornucopia  a  pair  of  tiny  tufts  of  short  filaments  (tracheal 
gills)  project,  and  wave  gently  in  the  water.  These 
cornucopias  are  the  pupae  of  the  black-flies  ;  that 
is,  the  black  larvas  transform  into  these  cornu- 
copias, and  from  the  cornucopias  finally  come  the 
winged  black-flies.  If  there  are  no  pupse  among 
the  black- fly  larvas  when  you  first  find  the  colony, 
return  occasionally  to  the  spot  and  you  will  icer- 
tainly  find  pupa;  in  time. 


Li^fcJP^ 


Fig.  39. 
Black-fly. 


Larvje  (a)  and  pupee  (b)  of  the 


40.  A  Black-fly. 


True  Growth. 


BEN  JONSON. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  years, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere. 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Altho  it  fall  and  die  that  nigh-t 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light! 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  MUSIC  TO  BEGINNERS. 


BY   ESTELLE   CARPENTER,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

IN  GIVING  the  first  singing  lesson  to  a  ciass,  one  should  start  with 
the  Breathing.  If  the  children  are  in  the  Receiving  Class,  play- 
fully ask  them  to  smell  a  flower.  This  compels  them  to  breathe 
thru  the  nostrils. 

If  the  children  are  older,  impiess  upon  them  that  they  must  take 
a  deep,  fall  breath  thru  the  nostrils.  The  children  must  not  shrug 
their  shoulders.  When  they  inhale,  they  expand  so  that  their  clothes 
tighten,  and  when  they  exhale,  they  simply  shrink,  so  that  their 
clothes  loosen. 

After  taking  this  deep  breath,  have  the  children  softly  hum  the 
scale,  downward,  commencing  at  high  E.  Their  are  two  ways  to 
hum  The  tight  coarse  hum,  which  is  exceedingly  injurious,  will  at 
first  be  natural  to  the  children.  The  light  resonant  hum  must  be  culti- 
vated with  the  help  of  the  breath.  Sometimes  a  slight  movement  Of 
the  head  will  relax  the  stiff  muscles  of  the  throat  and  soften  the  hum. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this  work,  substitute  for  the  hum  the  sylla- 
bles ho,  he,  ha,  insisting  upon  the  utmost  concentration  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  They  must  watch  the  teacher's  hand  and  gather  from  its 
motion  up  and  down,  whether  the  tones  are  to  be  slowly  or  rapidly 
given,  or  whether  the  tones  are  to  be  soft  or  medium.  On  no  account 
should  the  singing  be  loud  and  harsh.  For  a  few  lessons  it  may  even 
be  necessary  to  have  the  tones  breathy,  in  order  that  the  wrong  mus- 
cles of  the  throat,  so  largely  brought  into  use  by  the  harsh  singing, 
should  be  broken  down. 

The  foregoing  exercises  should  be  practised  daily,  and  thru 
them,  the  fervent  voices  of  the  children  will  gradually  be  strengthened. 

The  next  subject  to  be  taken  up  is  the  systematic  drill  in  the  eight 
tones  of  the  scale.  Make  the  children  understand  that  the  scale  is  a 
family  of  tones.  Each  sound  has  an  individuality  and  the  children 
must  learn  to  recognize  this. 

If  the  children  are  very  small  use  the  manual  signs  illustrated  by 
the  drawings. 

MANUAL  SIGNS  OF  TONES. 

[Note. — These  diagrams  show  the  hand  as  seen  by  pupils  sitting  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  teacher.] 


FIRST  STEP. 


SECOND  STEP. 


THIRD  STEP. 


For  the  first  lessons,  the  children  must  make  the  signs  themselves, 
as  they  sing.  If  the  children  are  quite  large,  use  the  scale  written  verti- 
cally for  the  first  lessons,  as — 

Do,  si,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  do. 

Much  care  must  be  used  in  taking  the  different  tones.  The  relation 
of  do  to  high  do  must  first  be  firmly  fised.  If  low  do  is  given  and 
the  children  can  strike  high  do  without  help,  then  sol  and  mi  may 
be  introduced,  in  connection  with  do  and  high  do.  After  a  thoro 
drill  upon  these  tones,  lake  up  re  and  si,  giving  especial  drill  upon  them, 
separately,  and  in  combination  with  the  preceding  tones.  And  laBtly, 
take  up  fa  and  la,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  in  connection  with  the 
other  tones,  and  in  connection  with  one  another. 

In  giving  a  new  tone  it  is  best  to  sound  it  with  do  and  high  do.  Then 
the  children  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  position  of  the  tone  in  the 
scale. 

AloDg  with  these  lessons,  train  the  children  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent tones  of  the  scale,  in  the  following  manner:  Strike  do-sol,  Binging 
both  with  ah,  and  find  if  the  children  easily  recognize  them.  If  a  piano 
is  in  the  room  strike  the  different  tones  upon  it,  and  see  if  the  children 
can  call  the  syllable  names. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  singing,  is  the  choice  of  good  songn. 
A  number  of  them  should  be  taught  to  the  children.  A  song  is  most  easily 
and  perfectly  taught  by  rote  in  this  way.  The  teacher  should  softly  sing  the 
air  a  number  of  times.  The  children  should  hum  the  air  with  the  teacher. 
Then  substitute  the  vowelB  for  the  humming,  and  after  a  while  the  wordB 
can  be  used.  In  this  way  the  children  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Bong.  If  a  passage  is  difficult,  go  over  it  again  and  again. 
At  first,  do  not  give  the  children  difficult  songs.  That  does  not  mean  to 
give  them  ordinary  ones.  Give  them  songs  that  are  musical;  songs  that 
will  both  thru  music  and   words   make  an  impression  upon  the  children. 

The  following  song  is  suitable  for  beginners,  if  they  are  little  folks. 
If  sung  slowly  and  softly,  it  is  very  sweet  and  will  appeal  to  them : 


Andante  p. 


Finger  Song. 

(Brothers  and  Sisters.) 


Old  French  Lullaby. 


(1)  Five  lit-tle  chil-dren,       (2)  Bus-y  all  the  day;       (3)  Light  goes  and 
night  comes,    (4)  Sleep-y  now  are  they.    (5)  Say  the  prayer  soft-ly 

(9)  Hap-py,hap-py  children 
(10)  Close  the  tired  eyes;    (7)  May  Our  Heavenly  Fa-ther    (8)  Watch  us 

till  we  rise. 
(6)  Fast  asleep  are  you;     (11)  Drop  the  head    go  to  bed      (12)  We  are 
sleepy,  too. 

1.  Fingers  of  right  hand. 

2.  Move  them. 

3.  Left  hand  pointed  up  and  gradually  descending  with  feather  motion. 

4.  Both  hands  clasped  under  right  cheek. 

5.  Hands  clasped,  looking  up. 

6.  Close  eyes. 

7.  Raise  both  arms  and  look  up. 

8.  Both  hands  slowly  descending. 

9.  Fingers  of  right  hand. 

10.  Close  them. 

11.  Drop  the  head. 

12.  Both  hands  clasped  under  right  cheek. 


Here  is  another  song: 

The  only  motion  used   in   this,  is  the  swinging  of  the  right  arm  and 
hand. 

Tick   Tack. 
Moderate    f.  Carl  Reinecke. 

1.  Tick-tack,  tick-tack!    Hear  the  old  clock  say-ing, 

2.  Tick-tack,  tick-tack  1     For-ward,  back- ward  Bwing-ing, 

Tick-tack!  Now  my  ba-by,  That  he  is  a  clock  is  play-ing, 
Tick-tack  1  Tell-ing  ev-er,     That  the  moments  swift  are  wing-ing, 

While  his  lit-tle  arm  he  swingB   Back  and  forth,  and  gai-ly  sings. 
Would  our  hearts  be  free  and  gay,  Clock,  we  must  your  voice  o-bey. 

a  tempo,   f  at  the  end  of  last  verse. 

Hark  I  now  (go  to  second  verse) 

Hark  I  now  Tick-tack,  tick-tack 

Dim,  a  whisper. 

Hear  the  old  clock  saying,  Tick-tack,  tick-tack,  tick,  tick,  tick. 


If  you  begin  with  older  children,  give  them  a  soft  sweet  song  at  first, 
as  below: 

The  Flying  Bird. 
father  fast,  bid  smoothly.  W.  W.  Qilchns 

1.  Fly,  lit-tle  bird,  in  the  gold-en  sun,  Fly  lit-tle 

2.  Fly,  lit-tle  bird,  thro'  the  sum-mer  hours.  Fly,  till  the 

1.  bird,  till  day  is  done;  Fly,  lit-tle  bird  where  grass-es 

2.  night-winds  rocks  the  flowers;  Fly  thro'  the  twi-light  and  sil-ver 

1.  play,  Fly  to  the  blue  heaven  far  a- way:     Fly!  fly  I  fly! 

2.  dew,  Home  to  the  nest  that  waits  for  you: 

Chords  to  both  vebses  :  Fly!  fly!  fly!     Fly  to  the  blue  heaven  far  a-way. 

And  later,  take  up  more  difficult  ones.      Do  not  allow  the  children  to 
scream  the  patrotic  songs.     Do  you  realize  that   their  voices  may  bo  be 
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ruined'/  It  is  not  quantity  but  quality  that  we  wish.  Children  are  not 
fully  developed  either  in  brain  or  body,  then  why  expect  them  to  have 
full,  heavy  voices.  It  is  wrong  to  force  the  voice,  and  if  it  is  done,  the 
children  will  probably  lose  their  sweet  tones,  and  their  voices  will  become 
harsh,  rasping  sounds. 

In  the  graded  school  there  should  be  at  least  two  years  of  the  tone 
work  in  connection  with  beautiful  songs,  before  the  note  work  is  begun. 
The  children  should  become  saturated  with  good  music,  and  they  should 
he  taught  to  sing  with  taste. 

The  larger  children  must  have  note  work.  They  must  thoroly  be 
drilled  on  the  intervals  of  the  vertical  scale. 

Explain  that  there  are  high  and  low  tones,  and  they  are  lettered 
,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g;  but  there  is  a  family  of  tones  called  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si,  do.  TheBe  tones  are  all  related  to  one  another.  They  are  certain  dis- 
tances apart.  Mi  and  fa,  and  do  and  si  are  closer  to  one  another  than  the 
others.  All  together  they  make  a  little  tune  called  the  scale.  But  some- 
times this  scale  sounds  higher  than  at  other  timeB,  This  is  because  do 
moves  higher,  and  wherever  do  goes,  the  family  follows. 

If  do  starts  on  middle  C  the  scale  is  higher  than  if  do  starts  on  low  B. 

Now  the  tones  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  are  represented  by  the  lines  and 
spaces  of  the  staff.  If  do  is  on  C,  or  first  line  below  the  staff,  re  is  on  the 
next  space,  me  on  the  next  line,  etc.  Now,  if  do  is  moved  to  e,  then  the 
whole  family  moveB  and  re  is  on  the  first  space  and  mi  on  the  second 
line.  If  do  is  on  a  line,  me,  sol  and  si  are  on  the  lines  above,  and  high 
do  is  on  a  Bpace. 

If  do  is  on  a  space,  me,  sol  and  si  are  on  the  spaces  above,  and  high 
do  is  on  a  line. 

As  soon  as  the  children  perceive  this,  let  them  place  do  on  any  space 
or  line,  and  then  let  them  find  the  me,  sol,  si.  Then  let  the  children  sing 
those  syllables  in  any  combination,  changing  the  do.  After  a 
while  fa  and  la  will  come  to  the  children  from  association.  The 
scales  should  be  Bung  in  all  the  keys.  Do  not  dwell  upon  the  BignatureB. 
Simply  say  that  the  do  has  moved.  The  signatures  will  gradually  be  con- 
nected with  the  key-note  by  use  of  the  different  keys,  especially  if  a  chart 
and  book  are  used.     A  well-graded  book  should  be  used,  if  possible. 

A  book  is  well-graded  when  only  one  difficulty  is  presented  at  a  time. 
Otherwise  the  children  become  confused,  and  so  discouraged. 

The  time  is  apt  to  bother  the  children  more  than  the  tones.  Place 
the  difficulties  on  the  board,  and  drill  upon  them  thoroly.  Then  go  back 
to  the  exercise,  and  the  children  will  easily  master  the  difficulties. 

The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  children  to  sing.  Do  not  talk  too  much 
about  the  technical  part  of  music.  Have  the  children  sing  and  they  soon 
become  interested. 

Do  not  forget  that  singing  is  the  means  to  open  the  rich  mines  of  the 
child's  nature.     Thru  it  we  can  reach  the  heart. 

We  have  the  skilled  eye  and  hand  and  the  active  brain,  why  not  culti- 
vate the  affections  ? 

If  children  are  taught  thru  the  best  songs  to  love  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful, will  not  this  help  them  to  choose  the  good  and  beautiful  in  life  ? 

Let  ub  not  forget  amidst  tbe  drill  of  our  daily  work,  that  we  are  aim- 
ing for  something  higher  than  the  letter  I  Indeed,  we  must  feel  that  we 
are  nourishing  the  souls  of  our  children. 


A  New  Normal  School  in  the  New  Northwest. 


In  November,  1898,  whero  the  Southwest  touches  the  Mexican  line, 
a  new  normal  was  established.  In  September  of  this  year  where  the 
new  Northwest  touches  the  British  Columbia  line,  the  Whatcom  State 
Normal  School  will  be  opened.  From  San  Diego  to  Whatcom  there  is 
a  trail  of  great  educational  institutions.  The  completion  of  these  two 
schools  seem  to  climax  a  line  of  eoaBtwise  schools. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Mathes,  the  first  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Whatcom,  is  like  the  school  itself,  young,  being  only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  in  Fulton,  Michi- 
gan, in  1866.  His  common  school  education  was  received  in  the  village 
of  his  birth,  After  a  special  preparatory  course  he  entered  Hiedelberg 
University  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  1885,  graduating  therefrom  four  years 
later  with  double  honors,  receiving  the  oratorical  prize  for  the  best 
graduating  oration  and  a  special  science  honor.  His  chosen  life  work 
of  teaching  was  entered  upon  the  following  year,  when  he  became 
principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Wathena,  Kansas,  where  he  remained 
fo:  two  terms,  and  resigning  to  become  associate  president  and  profes- 
sor of  mathemathics  and  history  of  the  Wichita  University  of  the  same 
State.  He  resigned  this  after  a  year  to  become  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  which  he  left 
to  take  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Martin's  Preparatory  School  at  St. 
Josephs,  Mo.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Idaho  State  Normal  at  Lewis- 
ton,  taking  the  chair  of  history  and  economics  in  that  institution,  which 
position  he  now  leaves  to  acccept  the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal 
here. 

From  the  applicants  of  nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union 
none  came  so  highly  recommended  for  the  particular  kind  of  work 
which  he  is  to  undertake  as  did  Dr.  Mathes.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity of  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  J.  B.  Gault,  principal  of  the  Iowa  State 
Normal;  Dr.  D.  E.  Sanders,  president  Montana  State  Normal  at  Dillon; 
H.   L.    Beam,    president   College  of    Northern   Illinois;    ex-Principal 


Getz  of  the  Ellensburg  State  Normal  of  this  State;  President  Reid  of 
the  Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal;  ex-Senator  J.  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas; 
President  George  E.  Knepper  of  the  Idaho  State  Normal  at  Lewiston, 
with  whom  Dr.  Mathes  is  now  associated,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Dr.  Mathes  has  published  several  treatises,  one  on  "Training 
Citizens,"  which  is  not  unknown  to  the  teachers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west; a  booklet  on  "  Easy  Experiments  in  Science,"  intended  for  use  in 
summer  schools,  is  of  his  authorship.  At  present  he  is  editing  a  collec- 
tion which  will  soon  appear  and  be  entitled  "Stories  of  Guatemala," 
and  has  the  manuscript  in  hand  for  a  volume  to  be  called  "  Scenes  in 
Persia." 

A  tireless  worker,  his  labors  will  undoubtedly  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  future  growth  of  the  school.  His  entire  vacations  for  the 
last  eight  years  have  been  spent  in  teachers'  institute  work.  These  are 
the  qualifications  which  influenced  his  election  by  the  trusteeB  and  which 
must  determine  the  fate  of  the  school. 


The  State  Normal  School  which  opens  here  for  the  first  time  next 
September  will  be  more  handsomely  housed  than  either  of  the  two 
other  similar  institutions  in  the  State,  although  not  representing  the 
outlay  of  either  of  its  more  pretentious  neighbors.  And  this  must 
forever  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed.  The  architecture 
of  the  building  is  after  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  main 
building  stands  three  stories  and  a  basement  in  height,  while  the  wings 
are  two  stories  and  a  basement  high.  The  hasement  and  foundation 
are  of  native  sandstone,  while  the  upper  building  is  of  pressed  brick. 
In  all  there  are  thirty-eight  rooms.  Steam  is  employed  as  the  heating 
agency.  When  completed  it  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  ahout 
$65,000.  The  school  was  constructed  from  funds  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  lands  donated  the  State  by  the  Federal  Government  for  normal  pur- 
poses. Construction  was  begun  in  1895,  under  an  appropriation  of  $40,- 
000,  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  same  year.  At  the  biennial  session 
of  1897  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  its  equipment  and  maintenance 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Rogers.  The  Legislature  of  this  year  appro- 
priated $33,500  for  the  same  purpose,  which  his  excellency  allowed  to 
become  a  law,  and  with  which  the  school  will  be  opened. 

Situated  only  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  on  the  side  of 
Sehome  Mountain,  it  commands  a  full  view  of  the  beautiful  waterB  of 
Bellingham  Bay,  directly  in  front,  while  its  horizon  to  the  north,  east, 
and  west,  are  mountains  whose  crests  are  the  home  of  eternal  snow  and 
ice.  Toward  the  home  of  tbe  Aurora  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia 
limit  the  vision;  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun  Mt.  Baker  and  the 
peaks  of  the  Cascades;  while  to  the  region  of  the  setting  sun  the 
Olympic  range  shuts  out  a  view  of  the  Pacific. 


The  Teacher's  Work. 


CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

IP  of   the  pebbles  on  the  ocean  strand 
That  now  are  tossed  by  childhood's  busy  hand, 
One  in  a  thousand  were  a  precious  stone 
Needing  the  lapidary's  skill  alone 
To  break  the  hardened  crust,  the  enclosing  seal, 
And  all  its  hidden  beauties  to  reveal, 
Think  you  these  pebbles  would  unheeded  lie, 
Or  that  the  multitude  would  pass  them  by? 

No, — other  hands  are  moved  by  greed  of  gain 
Would  test  each  pebble,  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Breaking  the  encrusting  surface  to  bring  forth 
All  that  lies  buried  there  of  wondrous  worth. 

Teachers,  each  child  committed  to  your  care 
Is  of  itself  a  jewel  far  more  rare 

Than  all  the  precious  gems  the  earth  can  give 

A  soul — that  thru  eternity  shall  live. 

Yours  be  the  task  to  set  these  jewels  free 
From  crust  of  habit  or  heredity, 
To  make  each  well-cut  facet  brightly  shine 
With  luster  that  may  be  almost  divine. 
Not  like  the  pebbles,  many  cast  aside, 
Again  to  be  submerged  by  ocean  tide; 
The  latent  powers  of  every  child  await 
Your  training  as  the  almoner  of  fate; 
These  "little  ones,"  committed  to  your  care, 
Their  glory  or  their  shar.e  you,  too,  must  share. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY,  MR  CRODUNK,  THE  KING  OF  FROaPONDS 


"H 


By  D.  R.  AUGSBURG,  Oakland,  Cai,. 


MR.  CRODUNK 


'  ELLO,  Mr.  Crodunk, 
my  old  fellow  ;  how 
are    you,     to-day  ? 
What  makes  your 
eyes  shine   so,    and    why   so 
dignified  ?"  With  this,  the  bel- 
lows in   the  white  throat    of 
his  majesty  swells  out  and  in  a 
most  dignified  tone  he  croaks: 
"I'm    Mr.   Crodunk, — Cro- 
du-n-k — Cro-du-n-k. ' ' 

' 'Yes,  yes  ;  but  tell  me 
something  about  yourself. 
Why  are  your  legs  so  long, 
your  mouth  so  wide  and  your 
eyesfso  big?  They  say  you  used  to  be  a  tadpole,  with  a  long 
tail  and  no  legs,  like  these  little  fellows  here  in  the  pool.  Is  that  so?' ' 
The  venerable  Mr.  Crodunk  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then 
said  solemnly:  "I'm  Mr.  Crodu-u-nk.  Yes,  my  boy,  I'm  Mr. 
Crodunk.  Don't  forget  this,  for  I  belong  to  a  highly  respectable 
family.  My  grandfather  lived  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  ere 
many  months  I  shall  have  seen  as  much  of  life. 

"So  you  want  to  hear  my  story,  eh?  Should  you  like  to 
know  how  to  rise  in  life  and  become  the  biggest  frog  in  the  pud- 
dle, like  me  ?  Well,  look  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  you  shall 
hear.  I  started  in  life  on  a  very  small  scale.  I  was  born  in  a 
small,   jelly-like   house   similar   to  this : 

"In  a  few  days  I  could  see  my 
older  brothers  and  sisters  darting 
about  in  the  sunny  waters,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  escape  from 
my  prison  house  and  swim  with 
them  So,  little  by  little,  I  ate  my 
way  thru  the  jelly,  and  found  my- 
self swimming  about  as  lively  as 
any  of  them.  They  nicknamed  me 
tadpole  ;  why,  I  never  could  guess. 
One  thing  sure,  the  name  never 
suited  me;  but  when  I  was  three 
weeks  old,  something  worse  came. 

"Two  saucy  girls  came  along  and  called  me  polliwog.  I  wanted 
to  jump  right  out  of  the  water  and  frighten  them,  but  I  had  no 
legs.  Oh,  how  I  wished  to  grow  large  and  handsome,  to  be  able 
to  jump  about  like  my  uncles,  and  not  be  troubled  with  such  a 
long  tail.  This  was  what  the  girls  were  laughing  at  when  they 
called  me  polliwog,  saying  the  name  sounded  like  periwig,  and 
that  my  tail  looked  like  the  one  of  a  periwig. 

'  'One  day  in  May  a 
boy  about  your  size  was 
poking  at  me  with  sticks 
and  throwing  stones, 
laughing  to  see  me  dart 
in  and  out  of  the  weeds 
and  moss,  when  I  over- 
heard him  say :  'Before 
many  months  Polliwog 
will  have  legs  and  be  as 
grand  as  any  frog. '  What 
happiness  was  mine! 
Now  was  there  some- 
thing to  live  for,  because 
he  said  my  desire  should 
be  granted.  For  weeks 
,  ${f  §  after  this,  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  my  ask- 


I    WAS  BORN  IN  A  LITTLE  JELLY- 
LIKE  HOUSE  SIMILAR  TO  THIS. 


ing  some  friend  to  see  if  my  feet  were  not  budding,  but  the 
answer  always  came,  no.  Here  was  need  of  patience ;  but  not 
once  did  my  courage  fail,  for  the  boy  had  said  I  should  be 
like  my  father,  and  boys  know  all  about  frogs. 

"At  last  came  the  red-letter  day;  one  Saturday  in  June,  when 
I  felt  the  little  beginnings  of  hind  feet,  that  gradually  stretched 
out  into  long  legs  with  two  joints  ;  then  came  a  shorter  one  in 
front  with  one  joint.  All  this  time  that  ugly  tail  had  been  grow- 
ing shorter  and  shorter,  till  it  crept  way  up  to  my  body,  and  no 
more  could  they  call  me  tadpole. 
"You  may  be  sure  I  did  not 
stay  longer  in  my  water  house, 
but  set  up  for  myself  on  land. 
My  property  was  wonderfully 
enlarged  ;  now  I  could  claim  all 
the  world  for  my  home.  Vege- 
table diet,  such  as  roots  and 
grasses,  were  no  longer  suitable 
food  for  such  a  wealthy  lands- 
man ;  so  I  changed  my  diet  to 
flies,  bugs  and  worms,  which 
were  more  suitable  for  a  person 
of  my  estate. 

"You  wonder  how  my  name 
became  changed  ?  Very  soon 
told.  People  always  see  true 
worth,  and  not  many  times  had 
they  heard  my  voice  on  warm  sum- 
mer evenings  when  they  cried  : 

'There's  music  for  you  !  There  is  a  voice  worth  hearing.  Let's 
name  him  just  as  it  sounds — Crodunk.'  Afterwards  it  naturally 
became  Mr.,  out  of  respect  to  my  size,  beauty  and  strong  voice. 
You  see,  my  throat  is  unusually  large,  and  swells  out  full  of  air 
when  I  sing,  giving  a  remarkably  musical  tone  to  every  croak. 
Some  people  vulgarly  call  me  bullfrog,  because  they  think  my 
voice  sounds  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  but  I  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  such  people.  My  name  is  Mr.  Cro-d-u-nk,  Cro- 
d-u-nk.  But  all  this  happened  long  ago,  and  now  I  am  an  old 
batrachian,  with  hundreds  of  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children all  growing  up  around  me.  Well,  the  sun  is  high  ;  may 
I  trouble  you  for  the  time?  Ah  !  9:30,  is  it?  I  must  be  going. 
Good-bye,  sir." 

MAXIMS. 


"  ALL  THIS  TIME  THAT  UGLY  TAIL 
HAD  BEEN  GROWING  SHORTER  AND 
SHORTER,  UNTIL  IT  DISAPPEARED." 


" 'ItlilY     .NiCli.NAiVIliD    ME    TADPOLE.' 
EVOLUTION    OF    THE   HIND    LEGS. 
SHORTER  LEGS  CAME  FIRST." 


Every  kind  word  you  say  to  a  dumb  animal  or  bird  will 
make  yon  happier. 

"  The  best  things  are  nearest — light  in  your  eyes,  flowers  at 
your  feet,  duties  at  your  hand,  the  path  of  God  just  before  you." 

One  thing  we  must  never  forget,  namely:  that  the  infinely 
most  important  work  for  us  is  the  humane  education  of  the  mil- 
lions who  are  soon  to  come  on  the  stage  of  action. — G.  T.  Angell. 

He  who  will  work  aright  must  never  rail,  must  not  trouble 
himself  at  all  about  what  is  done,  but  only  do  well  himself.  For 
the  great  point  is,  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  build  up,  and  in  this 
humanity  finds  pure  joy. 

"What  is  a  propaganda  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

The  boy  looked  at  the  ceiling,  wrinkled  his  forehead, 
wrestled  with  the  question  a  minute  or  two,  and  answered  bravely 
that  he  guessed  it  was  some  kind  of  a  goose. 

The  master  was   asking  questions.      "  Now,  boys,"  he  said, 
"how  many  months  have  twenty-eight  days?" 
"  All  of  them,"  replied  a  sharp  lad. 

Two  official  stenographers  of  Santa  Clara  County  are  gradu- 
ates of  San  Jos6  Business  College. 
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NATURE  WORK  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 

[Written  from  actual  experience  in  the  School  by  Miss  Carre  Canter  of  Ukiah,  Cal.] 


IT  WAS  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  the  third  report  of  the 
Council  of  Education  agreed  that  nature  study  in  the  lower  grades 
should  have  for  its  chief  aim  clear  seeing-  and  thinking,  and 
should  be  treated  simply  as  phenomena.  This  has  been  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  this  work  in  my  grade.  We  have  never  ventured 
beyond  common  names  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  objects  except  for 
the  simple  parts  of  flowers.  This  may  be  the  cause  of  the  interest 
aroused,  because  it  is  so  simple  and  used  mainly  for  thought  expres- 
sion. Children  begin  school  just  at  an  age  of  eager  and  burning 
curiosity  to  know  things.  In  this,  the  first-year  teacher  has  decidedly  the 
vantaae  ground  over  teachers  of  succeeding  grades, if  she  possess  a  never- 
failing  source  of  supply  of  knowing  things  herself  and  is  always  equal  to 
the  demand,  of  which  there  is  ever  a  full  stock.  But  a  child  should  always 
have  something  to  say  and  a  desire  to  say  it,  if  it  is  at  all  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  about  it.  If  it  is  not,  something  is  wrong  with  either 
teacher  or  child— very  probably  the  latter,  of  course.  This  should  be 
looked  for  squarely,  anyhow.  If  we  are  to  teach  "sermons  in  story 
books  in  running  brooks  and  good  in  everything,"  these  must  first 
preach  and  read  to  us  thru  nature's  language,  that  we  may  know  how  to 
get  near  to  nature's  heart  for  ourselves.  When  we  feel  we  have  gained 
thoughts  from  her  we  will  be  willing  to  talk  them.  That  is  thought 
expansion ;  then  growth  is  rapid.  This  growth  is  what  makes  active 
mind  and  thought  expression  far  more  valuable  to  one's  self  than  it  can 
possibly  be  to  the  little  people  in  our  charge.  Only  by  growing  one's 
self  can  one  produce  a  desire  for  growth  in  another. 

When  we  find  something  in  either  our  experience  or  books  that 
give  us  a  broader  view  of  our  work — its  whens,  hows,  whats  and  whys, 
let  us  step  firmly  upon  our  foothold,  and  by  climbing  from  rock  to  rock 
with  as  firm  a  footing  upon  each  in  turn,  we  will  finally  know  the  art 
of  presentation  as  well  as  it  is  in  us  to  know  it.  Don't  think  anything 
wanted  to  know  too  trivial  or  unimportant  to  demand  your  very  best 
thoughts,  earnest  attention  and  some  careful  preparation.  Simplicity 
is  not  triviality;  but  careless  work  without  any  understanding  as  to 
what  one  is  to  really  do,  has  no  place  in  the  work  of  a  wide-awake  end- 
of-the-century  teacher.  We  should  be  a  well-rounded  product  of  our 
now  highly  cultivated  profession.  Every  new  thing  found  out  by  the 
child  for  one's  self  opens  a  door  into  new  wonderlands  for  both.  The 
very  originality  of  a  child's  observation,  uninfluenced  by  text-book 
knowledge,  lends  a  charm  that  should  well  repay  the  teacher  for  any 
interest-producing  work  she  may  do,  and  the  best  reward  of  it,  any- 
how, is  a  fuller  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  every 
child  we  teach. 

We  workers  in  the  primary  schools  are  particularly  in  need  of 
keeping  our  hearts  in  close  touch  with  elevating  influences.  With  what 
an  amount  of  such  we  should  be  able  to  fill  the  child  mind  to  help  to 
counteract  or  prevent,  in  a  meaaure,  the  degrading  influences  that  is 
the  environment  of  many,  and  will  be  of  others  later  on. 

The  delightful  work  of  presenting  nature  work  in  its  best  known 
forms  is  begun  in  the  first  month  of  our  school  year — September.  In 
gathering  helps  preparatory  for  the  year's  work  I  have  marveled  at 
California's  wondrous  wealth  of  continual  life  and  growth  in  its  vege- 
tation, and  thought  much  of  the  material  we  can  secure  unavailable, 
because  our  seasons  are  less  marked  by  distinctive  climatic  changes  of 
the  source  of  much  of  this  work.  Why  do  not  some  of  our  many  able 
people  give  of  this  wonderful  West  land  books  as  attractive  as  the  many 
coming  to  .us  from  the  prolific  East.  We  have  one  Pacific  Coast 
Nature  Stories  by  the  genial  man,  Harr  Wagner,  who  is  with  us.  May 
we  look  for  others  ? 

Seeds,  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  is  the  material  claim- 
ing our  firBt  attention,  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  root,  stem,  leaves 
and  flowers.  Since  spring  sun,  wind,  insects  and  rain  have  all  worked 
with  them,  and  now  we  have  what  they  have  made. 

Children  are  asked  to  bring  all  sorts  of  seed  boxes  and  we  put  them 
in  our  treasure  boxes.  We  have  some  for  apple,  pear,  quince,  and  oth- 
ers for  peach,  cherry,  plum  and  all  stone  fruits,  also  one  for  the  food 
seeds  of  which  it  takes  such  a  large  number  for  us  to  eat.  The  lovely 
white-haired  seed  babies  of  the  milk  weed,  wild  clematis,  golden-rod 
and  cotton-wood  are  the  favorites  of  the  children.  Then  there  are  the 
seeds  with  hooks  that  get  us  the  sheep,  the  cat  and  dog  to  scatter  for 
them .  These  are  all  sorts  of  burs.  Winged  seeds,  as  the  maple,  pine, 
spruce  and  others  are  noted. 

The  falling  leaves  is  the  tree's  way  of  saying:  "I  am  sleepy  ;  I  am 
tired,  and  must  rest."     So  after  the  wind  calls  the  leaves  for  a    play  it 


allows  them  to  settle  down  to  their  work  of  covering  the  roots  and 
seeds  in  their  winter  home  after  the  seed  boxes  have  given  their  con- 
tents into  Mother  Earth 's  keeping.  Soon  after  this  wo  talk  of  how  the 
mama  trees  dress  their  baby  buds  in  warm  clothing  of  many  coats,  over 
which  they  put  a  thick  coat  to  keep  them  dry,  the  little  end  buds 
always  being  dressed  the  warmest.  Why  ?  During  tree  talks  show  the 
gifts  of  the  trees.  They  beautify  our  country,  give  home  and  shelter 
to  the  birds,  make  shade,  foliage  and  fruit.  Mention  special  tree  prod- 
ucts, as  the  maple  sugar,  gum  pencils,  rubber,  cork  and  others. 

"A  fir  tree  standetb  lonely 

On  an  icy  northern  height 
Asleep,  while  snow-storms  cover 
His  rest  with  robes  of  white. 

Dreaming,  he  sees  a  palm  tree 
.  In  the  distant  morning  land. 
She  stands  alone  and  silent 

In  the  burning  wastes  of  land." 

The  stories  of  the  winter  sleepers  are  told  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  animals  talking  to  the  children.    These  are  our  fables: 

Mr.  Bear  says:  I, sleep  in  a  hollow  tree  all  winter.  I  wake  up  some- 
times and  eat  a  few  berries  I  have  stored  ;  but  I  am  so  fat  I  don't  need  to 
wake  many  times  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Frog  says:  I  am  very  fat,  too,  when  I  dig  down  into  the  soft 
mud  by  the  water  to  make  a  snug  place  to  sleep;  but  when  I  come  out 
in  the  spring  I  will  look  very  funny,  I  will  be  so  lean. 

Mr.  Snake  says  :  I  like  plenty  of  company,  so  a  number  of  us  roll 
up  in  a  ball  in  some  hole  in  the  ground  or  among  rocks. 

The  Bat  says  :  I  hang  myself  up  by  my  hooks  near  my  tail.  This 
makes  me  hang  head  downwards.     Isn't  that  a  funny  way  to  sleep  ? 

And  so  on  thru  the  list  of  interesting  ones — turtles,  alligators,  liz- 
ards, rats,  squirrels  and  many  others  that  spend  the  winter  in  sleeping. 
But  few  lessons  are  given  in  succession.  Animal  Stories,  wild  and 
tame,  are  told  whenever  conditions  seem  to  require  them.  The  first 
cloudy  days  are  appropriately  devoted  to  a  few  cloud  lessons,  that  we 
may  be  prepared  for  rain  that  must  soon  follow.  Tell  how  all  summer 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  has  turned  the  drops  of  water  in  lakes,  ponds, 
rivers  and  the  ocean  into  vapor — its  form  and  dress  so  thin  we  cannot 
see  it  ;  so  it  can  fly  off  into  cloudland,  where  it  floats  about  with  many 
more  just  like  it,  and  together  they  make  a  cl'oud  in  which  they  all  ride 
until  so  many  get  in  it  is  too  heavy  to  stay  in  the  air,  and  they  all 
come  tumbling  down  to  earth.  Sometimes  they  fall  gently,  sometimes 
with  force,  sometimes  slanting,  sometimes  straight. 

Of  the  sun  we  say  it  is  farther  away  than  the  clouds  a  long,  long 
way,  so  far  no  one  can  go.  Note  the  sunrise,  midday,  sunset.  Who  sees 
the  sun  first?  The  birds  are  alwaysrap  to  welcome  his  coming.  He 
says  to  us:  "Get  up;  the  night  is  over.  Get  up  and  prepare  for  the 
day." 

The  moon  crosses  the  sky  like  the  sun,  but  its  light  is  soft  and  sil- 
very, because  it  is  like  a  large  looking-glass  .in  the  sky,  and  the  sun's 
light  shines  on  it ;  then  comes  down  to  ,us.  Speak  of  crescent,  half 
moon  and  full  moon. 

Stars  are  always  in  the  sky  and  are  seen  at  night.  Why?  They 
are  scattered  about  the  sky  like  children  on  the  playground.  Tell  them 
the  same  moon  and  stars  we  love  to  watch  have  always  been  in  the  sky 
and  loved  by  all  people.  Tell  of  the  pictures  made  on  the  sky  and  of 
the  shepherds  who  found  them  for  us.  And  that  each  star  has  its  own 
place  and  moves  only  in  its  own  sphere  in  obedience  to  the  One  who 
placed  it  there.  At  Christmas  time  the  star  work  is  usually  given  in 
connection  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  story.  The  rain  and  its  uses  on 
the  rainy  days  proves  to  be  the  time  for  it.  Why  are  the  drop  round, 
some  large,  some  small?  Its  work,  is  washing  leaves,  flowers,  grasses 
and  seeds,  and  giving  them  plenty  to  drink.  It  supplies  water  for  the 
numerable  things  that  can  be  mentioned.  Rainbow  myths  are  told, 
and  most  children  know  the  Bible  story  of  the  rainbow. 

Unlike  older  people,  children  enjoy  the  wind.  It  makes  the  little 
people  happy  because  it  flies  kites,  pin-wheels  and  parachutes.  It  is 
Mother  Nature's  broom  with  which  she  sweeps  her  earth  home.  It 
tells  the  birds  when  to  go  and  helps  them  to  fly  to  the  soutland,  scat- 
ters raindrops  and  seeds  and  brings  down  the  nuts  for  the  squirrels  and 
children  ;  it  whispers  to  the  seed  babies  in  the  spring  when  it  is  time 
for  them  to  be  up. 

As  the  chances  to  teach  a  snow  lesson  are  varying,  we  improve  the 
very  first.     The  children  pass  to   the  windows  to  watch  the  feathery 
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flakes  float  down  to  earth.  Each  little  part  of  the  snowflake  has  its  own 
place  to  help  make  a  six-pointed  star  or  snow  crystal.  Other  crystals 
of  solids  are  spoken  of  later,  but  in  connection  with  this  lesson.  Snow- 
flakes  always  come  in  crowds,  dancing-,  whirling,  and  playing  with  one 
another.  If  many  come  at  once  they  can  stay  together  longer. 
Where  some  little  people  live  they  make  a  white  covering  for  the  seed 
babies'  bed.  Then  we  learn  a  pretty  snow  thought  to  carry  home  in  our 
hearts  to  mamma  ;  also  the  many  drawings  of  the  snow  crystals,  if  we 
made  them  the  very  best  we  could.  These  forms  the  children  seem  to 
never  forget  and  use  them  often  at  other  times.  Little  Miss  Snowflake 
tells  her  own  story  to  the  children  by  saying  to  them  :  '  'I  am  Little  Miss 
Snowflake.  I  came  from  my  sky  home.  I  wore  a  thin,  gray  vapor 
dress  when  I  started,  but  I  met  Jack  Frost,  who  touched  me  and  gave 
me  this  beautiful,  white  snowflake  dress.  I  can  wear  this  as  long  as  I 
stay  where  Jack  Frost  is  ;  but  if  I  go  where  it  is  warm  I  must  put  on 
my  water  dress.  Then  if  Jack  Frost  finds  me  again  he  gives  me  an 
ice  dress,  which  I  must  wear  until  the  sun  and  wind  come  to  play  with 
me.  Then  I  soon  put  on  my  water  dress  again,  and  then  my  vapor 
dress  that  the  wind  will  help  to  carry  me  back  to  my  sky  home,  where 
I  will  float  about  in  my  cloud  car."  The  waking-up  time  of  nature  is 
the  happiest  and  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  children,  because  they 
have  so  much  time  to  be  happy.  About  Easter  we  have  memory  gems 
that  sing  to  us  of  returning  life  in  all  nature.  The  awakening  to  a  new 
life  is  the  underthought  in  these  lessons,  for  Martin  Lutber  said:  "Our 
Lord  has  written  the  promise  of  the  Resurrection,  not  in  book  alone, 
but  in  every  leaf  in  springtime." 

Now,  too,  is  bird  lesson  time,  as  these  little  feathered  people  are 
busily  flitting  to  and  fro  o'er  the  landscape,  each  on  its  mission  bent. 
Tell,  too,  of  the  interesting  migratory  habits  of  common  birds.  Tell 
them  the  story  of  the  Birds  of  Killingworth,  and  that  Mr.  Longfellow, 
whose  stories  they  nave  learned  to  love,  told  the  story  to  us  first. 

These  are  valuable  lessons  in  which  to  attempt  to  develop  a  kind- 
lier feeling  toward  all  life,  which  children  are  tempted  to  take  and 
of  ways  by  which  they  may  help  or  hinder  the  birds.  How  the 
"robins'  breast  became  red"  and  other  myths  of  birds  are  here 
used.  The  bee  lessons  seem  to  come  naturally  into  piace  with  bird  les- 
sons. Note  the  lessons  the  bee  teaches  us  of  the  beauty  of  a  life  of 
service.     We  spent  a  very  happy  week' with  the  bees. 

Flowers  are  tbe  rarest  treasures  of  the  plant  world.  They  enrich 
the  world  of  childhood  more  than  any  one  form  of  nature  work,  so  let 
us  fill  their  hands  with  lovely  flowers  and  bind  them  together  with 
lovelier  thoughts  of  them.  While  we  encourage  children  to  bring 
flowers  and  to  know  much  of  where  they  live,  let  us  guard  and  warn 
against  their  destruction  by  telling  them  of  the  many  little  people  in 
cities  who  would  treasure  even  one,  and  of  the  sacrifices  they  make  to 
secure  one  tiny  blossom.  How  the  birds  and  bees  need  them,  and  the 
va'leys,  mountains,  canyons  and  homes  need  them  to  help  make  them 
look  beautiful.  If  they  could  hear  them  talk  they  would  hear  them 
say  :  "Do  not  pick  all  my  flowers  ;  I  must  have  some  for  seed  babies 
next  year,  and  want  to  help  make  the  world  beautiful."  The  beauty 
of  flowers  influence  us  because  it  is  a  living  beauty.  Beauty  is  the 
proof  of  high  work,  and  soul  work  produces  highest  beauty.  Let  us 
help  to  teach  this  to  be  recognized.  To  really  see  beauty  leads  to  the 
understanding  of  it  and  to  its  admiration  for  its  creator.  The  value  of 
flowers  differs  as  to  the  individual.  Each  one  must  estimate  the  value 
of  the  beauty  of  flowers  for  himself.  No  one  can  tell  the  value  of  a 
lily  to  another.  If  there  is  nothing  to  you  in  a  rose  but  form  and  color 
and  it  tells  you  only  its  name,  not  words,  but  just  flowers  themselves, 
must  prove  to  you  the  efficiency  of  their  mission  of  beauty.  Flowers 
are  the  touches  and  the  tiny  things  of  nature,  indispensable  to  the  com- 
plete beauty  of  the  perfect  whole,  as  designed  by  the  Creator.  Let  the 
children  know  that  flowers  eat,  sleep,  talk  and  work,  and  are  just  as 
happy  in  their  work  as  we  are.  They  like  certain  foods  to  eat.  They 
like  to  live  in  certain  places  ;  some  prefer  sunshine,  others  shade.  We 
sometimes  answer  to  roll  call  with  the  name  of  similar  kinds  of  flowers, 
wild  and  tame.  Notice  flower  fashions — some  wear  plain  dresses,  some 
are  fringed,  some  are  scalloped,  some  are  ruffled.  The  root,  stem  and 
leaves  take  good  care  of  the  flower,  because  it  is  she  who  gets  the  seed 
box  ready  and  fills  it  to  make  the  root,  stem,  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
plant  for  next  summer.  Before  the  seeds  can  grow  they  need  food 
which  bees  and  other  insects  bring  them  from  other  flowers.  This  food 
is  the  yellow  pollen. 

The  myths  of  the  trillium,  or  wake-robin,  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating teaching  of  the  love  of  the  birds  and  flowers  for  each  other. 
The  legends  of  the  dandelion,  the  iri6,  the  forget-me-not,  the  narcissus, 
the  sunflower  and  the  goldenrod  are  among  the  many  that  are  beautiful 
for  children,  which  they  never  fail  to  enjoy,  and  catch  their  meaning 
very  readily.  Ask  i^any'oaeof  them  ever  found  a  flower  asleep  ;  if 
not,  to  watch  the  poppy,1  the.cream  cups,  morning  glories   and   clover 


leaves,  acacia  leaves.  A  branch  in  the  schoolroom  for  this  last  is  best. 
See  how  the  flowers  droop  their  heads  and  fold  their  petals  when 
asleep.  .  Flowers  talk  to  us  thru  their  beautiful  colors  and  sweet  per- 
fume ;  the  birds,  bees  and  butterflies  commune  with  us  in  their  own 
bright  ways.  As  we  walk  by  in  the  dark,  roses  tell  us  their  names,  and 
the  white  locust  blossoms  over  our  heads  call  to  us,  and  we  answer  as 
we  look  up  to  them  in  their  leafy  home  and  sweet  beauty. 

Here  we  sometimes  allow  the  little  people  to  shut  their  eyes  and 
guess  from  the  odor  of  different  flowers  names  and  develop  a  lesson  on 
the  sense  of  smell.  Tell  how  the  poppy  is  wide-awake  in 
the  daytime.  Its  petals  spread  open  to  look  as  attractive  as  it  can  look, 
to  invite  to  it  the  insects  that  are  to  carry  the  pollen  to  other  flowers, 
and  to  drink  in  all  the  food  it  can.  But  at  night  it  folds  up  its  petals 
to  keep  warm.  Then  it  begins  to  use  up  all  the  material  it  has  eaten 
for  growth.  Anyhow,  night  has  come,  and  the  insects  that  fertilize  it 
have  gone  to  bed,  so  it  i6n't  any  use  to  remain  open  any  longer.  It 
may  as  well  rest  and  be  the  brighter  for  the  morrow.  Its  petals  are 
pretty  invitations  to  ask  the  insects  to  come  for  its  pollen.  The  poppy 
is  an  early  flower,  and  rain  might  fall  and  wash  away  the  honey  or  the 
pollen,  and  the  wind  might  blow  away  the  golden  grains  of  pollen  so 
precious  and  intended  for  the  seed  boxes  of  certain  plants.  So  at  night, 
or  when  it  is  quite  cloudy,  the  poppy  closes  its  petals  to  hold  the  warm 
air  within  its  golden  cup.  In  this  shape  the  rain  cannot  fill  its  cup  and 
break  its  stem,  nor  spoil  the  honey,  nor  waste  the  pollen.  When  morn- 
ing comes  it  opens  its  petals  to  drink  in  the  air  and  sun  and  to  again 
invite  some  insects  to  admire  its  beauty  and  secure  its  services  to  carry 
pollen. 

"Flowers,  when  the  night  is  done, 
Lift  their  heads  to  greet  the  sun. 
Sweetest  look  and  odors  raise 
In  a  silent  hymn  oi  praise." 

A  lesson  for  us  in  expressive  appreciation  to  the  Giver  of  All.  1  men. 
tion  the  poppy  in  this  description  of  sleep  because  it  is  so  common  and 
so  beautiful — two  characteristics  that  make  it  generally  favored.  It  is 
the  same  with  nearly  all  flowers,  but  with  differing  characteristics.  There 
are  some  flowers,  perhaps  the  more  highly  educated  ones,  that  havs 
found  out  it  is  better  to  sleep  by  day.  The  night  moths  are  honey-eatere 
and  are  used  to  carry  pollen  by  any  flower  that  can  get  them  to  work  for 
them.  They  have  a  better  chance  than  the  day  flowers  to  get  their  work 
well  done,  because  there  isn't  so  much  competition.  Blossoms  that  wish 
the  services  of  mothB  are  almost  always  heavily  scented  and  white,  as  the 
jasmine,  tuberoses,  moon  flowers  and  night- blooming  cereus  ;  but  none  of 
these  have  streaks,  spots  or  lines  on  them,  as  the  day  white  flowers, 
because  these  are  paths  tbat  lead  tbe  insect  straight  to  tbe  honey.  Bees 
and  other  insects  see  these  lines  and  follow  them,  but  at  night  they  would 
be  useless;  so  they  are  heavily  Bcented  instead.  Borne  night  flowers  bend 
their  petals  inward  during  the  day  so  as  to  keep  the  honey  safe  till  night 
for  the  people  it  has  hired.  The  day  insects  are  not  the  ones  especially 
fitted  to  do  the  work  properly,  and  are  not  allowed  to  do  it;  thus,  you  Bee, 
Nature  demands  skilled  labor. 

"Only  little  shriveled  seeds  ; 

They  might  be  flowers,  or  grass,  or  weeds. 
Only  a  bos  of  earth  on  the  edge 

Of  a  narrow,  dusty,  window-ledge." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  our  springtime  school  garden,  divided  by 
tiny  board  fences  into  six  gardens,  one  for  each  row  of  children  and  a  seed 
planted  by  each  child  in  its  own  row's  garden.  Wheat,  corn,  beans,  peas, 
pumpkins  and  morning  glory  were  the  seeds  decided  to  give  most  variety 
and  to  speak  moBt  plainly  to  us.  Each  have  in  turn  given  us  wonderful 
lessons  in  germination  and  growth.  It  has  proven  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply along  that  line  of  nature  work,  and  we  are  eager  for  the  more  wonder- 
ful things  it  is  yet  going  to  teach  us,  as  the  vineB  are  now  climbing  up- 
ward day  by  day  over  the  window.  What  a  lot  of  work  they  will  have 
done  by  our  return  next  Monday!  In  this  awakening  time  of  nature, 
when  your  most  unpromising  child  biings  a  handful  of  twigs  or  tender 
grass  with  a  happy  look,  but  indifferent  manner,  take  them  as  graciously 
as  you  would  receive  sweetest  blossoms  from  a  more  favored  knight  or 
lady.  Treasure  them  aB  he  does.  If  they  lay  neglected  on  the  desk  all 
day  he  will  determine  in  his  own  way  that  you  don't  love  things  as  much 
as  you  tell  them  to  love  them,  or  will  tell  mama  of  it  and  say:  "Miss 
Dash  didn't  even  tell  us  about  them;"  so,  instead  of  the  joy  of  gift-giving 
and  giving  pleasure  to  others,  there  is  in  a  little  heart  a  hurt  too  deep  to 
allow  another  gift  to  be  offered  very  soon.  We  have  been  hearing  and 
reading  from  lectures  and  books  much  of  child  study.  This  has  been 
valuable  for  instilling  the  vital  principles  of  understanding  child  nature 
in  a  theoretical  sense;  but  what  we  do  need,  too,  is  the  heart  sense,  and 
to  let  the  children  feel  it,  not  in  an  intellectual  wav,  but  that  you  really 
love  them  because  they  are  children  and  human.  To  always  receive  what 
a  child   brings  in   the  spirit  it  is  given  requires  patience,  self-discipline, 
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ingenuity  and  diplomacy — valuable  leBBons  to  one'«  self  in  using  and  see- 
ing  anything  possible  in  what  really  seems  trash;  but  the  waste-baaket 
or  stove  is  an  eaBy  way  out  of  the  clutter  for  the  teacher,  when  no  little 
eyes  are  near  to  witness  this  heartless  sacrifice  of  their  treasures.  This 
care  is  worth  while;  delicate  thoughtfulness  and  kindnesB  is  always  worth 
while — above  all,  to  one's  self.  A  kind  and  delicate  thoughtfulness  will 
repay  the  effort  a  thousand-fold,  and  thru  it  will  come  a  guiding  force  to 
win  and  sway  the  little  people. 

Life,  light  and  growth  all  come  out  of  the  cultivation  of  the  finer 
things  of  school  and  heart.  This  is  what  is  worth  while,  and  to  make  it 
so  a  teacher  must  be  kind  and  treat  her  charges  with  love,  reason  and  jus- 
tice. One  must  possess  the  needed  grace  to  admire  the  good  work  of 
another.  An  admiration  for  good  work  is  the  next  thing  to  doing  it.  It 
makes  our  own  work  better.  One  must  have  the  conscious  power  of  and 
purpose  of  developing  to  the  utmost  the  bouI  life  of  every  child  in  one's 
charge. 

Children  who  love  flowers  can  learn  many  lessons  from  them.  If  they 
are  courteous  to  each  other  that  is  a  lovely  flower  in  their  nature.  Court- 
esy is  a  flower  that  blooms  winter  and  summer  and  makes  people  as 
lovely  as  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  It  also  bears  the  sweetest  fragrance. 
It  is  not  easy  to  cultivate,  nor  does  it  grow  very  beautiful  in  a  selfish  heart 
garden ;  but  is  one  that  blooms  just  as  lovely  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  child 
as  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  one — very  often  more  lovely  in  the  former. 
Politeness  is  the  flower  that  grows  in  manners'  garden,  and  courtesy  and 
kindness  are  the  flowers  in  the  heart  garden.  All  bad  manners  are  be- 
cause there  are  no  flowers  in  this  garden,  and  God,  who  has  given  us  the 
flowers,  wants  us  to  take  better  care  of  the  heart  garden  than  of  those  for 
earth's  external  beauty.  "So  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  im  lonely 
field  or  crowded  town,  God  sees  Bis  flowers  when  he  looks  down." 

To  do  something  in  nature  work  one  must  plan  the  work.  It  often 
requires  only  a  few  minutes  of  thought;  but  know  in  the  morning  just 
what  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  day's  work,  how  much  you  have  time  to 
present  and  can  be  taken  in  by  the  child.  Better  a  little  than  too  much. 
We  spent  a  week  with  stories  of  all  sorts  of  birds — the  birds  telling  the 
stories  to  us — before  taking  up  any  particular  bird  for  the  study  of  bird 
facts.  One  must  have  all  available  material  ready  before  beginning. 
One  must  read  books,  journals  and  magazines  for  helps,  aims,  methods 
and  knowledge  ;  but  do  not  use  a  thing  unless  it  means  something  to  you. 
One's  real  salvation  is  striking  out  for  one's  self.  When  thiB  iB  done  one 
can  go  forward  intelligently,  because  we  know  where  we  are  going  and 
can  be  thoughtful  for  the  work  alone.  Never  fail  to  associate  with  nature 
work  particularly — the  little  poem  or  story  and  to  do  much  drawing,  some 
way,  somehow.  This  fixes  the  thought  and  helps  to  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  greater  love  for  the  Giver  of  all  perfect  gifts.  Nature 
lessons  fail  in  their  mission  unless  children,  thru  them,  are  led  to  look 
thru  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

"Nature  iB  of  service  to  man  only  ae  he  sees  thru  and  beyond  her." 
There  is  so  much  that  hasn't  been  touched  upon — the  insect  life  in  its 
beautiful  form,  the  great  ocean  in  its  teeming  hosts  of  life,  and  God's  last, 
but  best,  work  of  nature,  people,  particularly  little  people,  in  all  lands. 
Thus  we  go  on  and  on  to  the  end  ;  but  there  is  no  end  to  the  nature  les- 
sons of  the  universe. 

The  School  Teacher's  Millennium. 


LOTTIE    KELTING. 

II  LONE  I  sat  thinking  of  all  I  had  taught; 

j\    Thirty  classes  that  day,  and  how  little  had  wrought, 

When  my  eyes  grew  heavy,  in  the  west  sank  the  sun, 
And  I  dreamed  the  school-teachers'  millennium  had  come. 
I  was  back  in  my  school  room ;  my  pupils  were  there 
With  bright  happy  faces,  some  dark  and  some  fair. 
The  day  passed  by  smoothly,  and  improvement  had  come, 
We  had  shortened  the  teachers'  curriculum. 
Yet  we  dropped  no  subjects  this  change  to  make, 
We  do  not  omit  but  we  correlate. 

Civil  Government,  history  and  geography, 
Will  all  combine  intelligently: 
Word  analysis,  grammar  and  composition 
Will  correlate  with  little  transition: 
Natural  science  is  taught  with  physiology 
And  occasionally  a  lesson  in  Botany. 
The  drill  in  mathematics  we  do  not  shirk, 
And  give  plenty  of  timelto  mental  work, 
With  reading  and  spelling  at  each  recitation, 
This  is  our  methods  of  correlation. 

That  day  as  I  sat  in  the  warm  sunshine 

'Midst  roses  and  pinks  and  sweet  eglantine, 

This  tho't  came  in  a  dream,  now  'tis  proved  to  be  true, 

So  I  tell  my  experience,  fellow-teachers,  to  you. 


Department  of  Education 

STANFORD     UNIVERSITY. 


Courses  Offered,  1898=99. 

PROFESSOR  EIXWOOD  P.    CUBBERLY,   the  head  of  the 
department,  gave  courses  in:  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing," "Methods  of  Teaching  Science,"  "Educational  Class- 
ics and  History  of  Pedagogy,"  and  "School  Systems.' 

Prof.  Edwin  Diller  Starbuck  gave  courses  in  :  "Psychology 
of  Childhood,"  "Educational  Psychology,"  "Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  of  Religion." 

These  various  courses  have  not  only  been  well  attended  and 
deservedly  popular,  but  they  have  done  their  share  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  the  .teachers'  profession  in  the  State  of  California, 
for  the  student  who  has  performed  the  allotted  tasks  in  any  of 
these  courses  must  be  better  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  twentieth- 
century  children. 

COURSE  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  CHILDHOOD. 

The  course  in  "Psychology  of  Childhood,"  under  Dr.  Star- 
buck,  has  been  especially  valuable  ;  beginning  with  psychology, 
passing  on  to  embryology,  to  heredity  and  the  Wiseman  contro- 
versy, to  the  many  articles  and  books  written  concerning  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  child  from  a  single 
cell  birth  to  the  full  stature  of  a  man. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  has  often  predicted  great  results  for  future 
children,  when  as  much  scientific  research  as  has  been  given  to 
the  fishes  of  the  ocean  shall  be  given  to  those  much  more  valu- 
able creations — the  children  we  love.  It  has  been  Dr.  Starbuck's 
aim  to  inspire  his  students  with  the  true  scientific  spirit  and  to 
have  each  one  do  some  original  piece  of  work  in  scientific  re- 
search, and  the  class  is  now  at  work  on  the  following  subjects  : 
"Speech,"  "Muscular  Development,"  "Touch,"  "Language," 
"Discrimination  of  Intensity  of  Sound,"  "Memory,"  "Color," 
"Visual  Perception  of  Space,"  "Memory  for  Movements,"  "Asso- 
ciation," "Reason,"  "^Esthetics,"  "Fatigue"  and  "Taste." 

Some  are  collecting  their  data  from  a  single  child,  others  are 
studying  children  in  groups.  The  results  of  these  studies  will  be 
filed  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  form,  along  with  the 
material  already  there,  the  nucleus  of  a  great  store  house  of  facts. 

In  a  recent  lecture  Dr.  Starbuck  said  concerning  the  two 
methods  of  studying  children  :  "Now,  the  purpose  of  both  these 
methods,  which  are  very  closely  akin,  is  to  establish  certain 
standards.  We  want  to  know  what  ought  to  be  true  of  a  child  at 
birth,  and  at  each  year  of  its  development.  For  instance,  in  the 
study  of  a  single  child  Preyer  sees  certain  things  with  regard  to 
one  particular  child,  another  observer  sees  another  thing  ;  if  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  such  studies  thrown  together  we  may 
find  what  is  true  in  general  of  children  during  these  early  years. 
The  composite  picture  of  the  various  children  should  give  us  the 
average  child.  In  the  cross-section  method  we  are  likewise  after 
worms— by  getting  means  or  averages  to  find  out  what  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  memory,  et  cetera,  at 
each  age.  These  methods  are  to  aid  us  to  ascertain  lines  of 
growth  in  human  nature.  Whether  we  believe  that  children 
should  conform  to  a  certain  type,  or  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  be  very  unlike  ;  whether  we  believe  in  a  drill  method  in  educa- 
tion, or  whether  we  believe  in  following  the  growing  personality 
of  the  child,  it  is  equally  important  that  we  take  stock  of  the 
manifold  capacities  of  children  at  each  poinf  in  their  develop- 
ment. As  a  consequence  of  these  studies,  one  of  these  days,  not 
very  tar  in  the  future,  it  will  be  the  business,of  a^teacherjto  exam- 
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ine  children  in  regard  to  their  perceptual  powers,  powers  of  imag- 
ination,  physical  and  mental  endurance,  and  the  all-around  capa- 
cities of  the  child  exactly  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  time  in 
some  cities,  especially  in  Europe,  there  is  test  made  of  the  nor- 
mality of  eye  and  ear,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  children.  If 
one  is  to  teach  children,  one  must  take  them  where  they  are,  and 
to  do  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  go  about  it  in  a  hit-and-  miss  fash- 
ion, or  to  be  guided  merely  by  a  fine  intuition.  One  must  know 
by  actual  tests  what  the  material  is  with  which  one  is  dealing. 
Another  highly  important  object  of  these  studies  is  to  establish 
what  are  the  'wascent  periods'  of  development.  The  point  is  to 
fix  these  periods  so  that  we  may  have  the  life  of  the  child  stand 
out  as  perfectly  transparent  before  us,  so  that  the  teacher  may  be 
a  helper  in  what  nature  is  trying  to  do.  The  teacher's  highest 
function  is  to  be  a  worker  with  God,  and  to  do  this  most  effec- 
tually he  or  she  must  understand  God's  laws  in  producing  human 
beings."  The  appended  bibliography  will  show  the  amount  of 
reading  required  in  this  course,  and  anyone  following  out  the  line 
of  reading  suggested  will  see  the  relation  of  one  reference  to 
another,  and  will  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
course. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Miss   Wiltsie— Ped.    Rem.,    Vol.    III.     Miss   Wiltsie— Ped. 
Sem.,  Vol.  IV.     Prof.  Scripture— Ed.  Review,  Oct.  1894.     Prof. 
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Russell— "Child  Observations."  Russell— Ped.  Sem,  Vol. 
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Baldwin — "Science,"  Vol.  XXI,  p.  213.  Bryan — Proceed.  Int. 
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"History  of  Creation,"  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XIII.  Dar- 
win— "Descent  of  Man,"  first  pages.  Donaldson — "Growth 
of  the  Brain,"  Chap.  I.  James— "Psychology,"  Chap.  VII. 
Howell— Am.  Text  Book  of  Phys.,  Chap.  XIII. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  SIDE. 

Balfour — "Comparation  of  Embryology."  Minor — "Human 
Embryology,"  Chap.  IV  and  XXVII.  Marshall— "Embryol- 
ogy." Hertwig— Page  56  and  Chap.  IV,  V,  XII  and  XVI. 
Quain — "Anatomy,"  tenth  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  16  to  38.  Euc. 
Brittanica— Vol.  VIII,  p.  165  to  169.  Enc.  Brittanica— Vol.  XX, 
p.  414  to  418.     Enc.  Chambers. 

LITERARY  ASPECTS. 

John   Fiske — "Outline   of  Cosmic   Philosophy,"  Vol.  I,  p. 
338.     Lloyd  Morgan — "Animal  Intelligence,  Chap.  III. 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Wiseman — "Germinal    Selection."     Romanes — "Examina- 
tion of  Wisemanism."     Spencer — "Principles  of  Biology." 
EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS. 

Burke — Atlantic  Month  ,  Oct.  1897.  Hall — Amer.  Jour.  Psy., 
Jan.  1897.  Quanty — Amer.  Jour.  Psy.,  July  1898.  Lukens — 
Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  III.  Sully— "Studies  in  Childhood."  Preyer— 
"Senses  and  Will."  Warner — "Study  of  Children."  Moore — 
Monograph  Sup.  Psy.  Review,  No.  3.  Baldwin — "Mental  De- 
velopment.  of  a  Child."  Baldwin — "Mental  Development  in 
Child  and  Race." 


FATIGUE. 
Yale— "Psychological  Studies,"  Vol.  II,   p.  66.     Holmes— 
Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2. 

LINE  OF  GROWTH. 
Royce — "Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy."  Warner — "Study 
of  Children,"  Chap.  II  and  VII.  Burke — Amer.  Jour.  Psy., 
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of  Brain,"  p.  105.  Shinn — "Study  of  Individual  Child."  Dr. 
Lindley — Amer.    Jour.    Psy.,    Vol.  VII.     Mrs.  McLeish — "Child 
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A  Bit  of  Psychology. 


PROF.  C.  J.  C.  BENNETT,  SAN  JOSE. 

A  common  experiment  given  in  memory  work  is  the  following:  Four 
equally  difficult  lists  of  words  are  memorized  in  four  ways,  by  looking  at 
them,  by  having  the  list  read,  by  writing,  and  by  saying  it  aloud.  Out  of 
several  results  which  this  test  gives,  one  is  the  differences  in  the  pupils' 
method  of  learning.  One  can  hardly  memorize  without  reading  the  list 
aloud;  another  finds  great  help  in  writing,  with  a  saving  of  one- third  the 
time.  The  same  cropping  out  of  personality  is  evidenced  in  the  remain- 
ing methods. 

This  little  study  suggests  the  great  desirability  of  requiring  of  a  pupil 
results  only,  and  of  utilizing  his  own  individual  methods  in  the  beat  way. 
The  psychology  for  the  teacher  is  of  the  individual  sort,  and  its  applica- 
tion insists  on  the  pupils  not  all  traveling  the  same  road.  For  example, 
teachers  in  some  cases  require  all  their  pupils  to  work  the  problems  "in 
their  head,"  and  if  they  cannot  they  are  considered  deficient.  Some  ex- 
cellent Btudents  in  arithmetic  have  failed,  in  the  class  work,  and  lost  con- 
fidence in  their  power,  because  the  teacher  insisted  that  the  whole  class 
must  be  of  the  sound  type.  What  signifies  it,  whether  a  child  solves  a 
problem  thru  written  figureb,  heard  figures,  or  seen  figures,  so  it  has  the 
power  to  get  the  result  correctly  and  understandingly? 

The  same  criticism  may  be  brought  against  much  of  the  drill  work  in 
the  school  room,  such  as  marching,  carrying  slates,  copy  books,  pens,  etc. 
If  such  things  facilitate  the  school  work,  help  along  in  the  school  duties, 
well  and  good.  But  in  general,  the  best  results  in  individual  character 
and  development  are  not  obtained  by  requiring  all  the  studentB  to  do  a 
thing  in  the  same  way,  if  it  can  be  done  otherwise,  such  as  coming  into 
the  school  house,  going  up  to  claBS,  putting  away  books,  etc.  The  army 
drilled  man  is  not  the  ideal  man  for  our  democratic  society.  And  even  in 
Europe  great  concern  is  always  felt  for  discharged  armies,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  employment,  but  also  for  their  general  behavior.  The  peculiar 
social  co-operation,  and  the  so-called  will-training  which  the  soldier  has, 
are  only  in  a  email  degree  like  the  qualities  demanded  by  modern  Ameri- 
can society.  Self-government,  with  no  supervising  officer  present  other 
than  the  restrictions  of  public  opinion  and  the  citizen's  good  sense  in  the 
desideratum ;  and  theBe  are  not  brought  about  by  making  the  children 
act  like  a  lot  of  little  machines.  Self-ordering  individuals  are  wanted, 
not  a  lot  of  little  martinets  who  can  indeed  keep  step,  but  have  no  inven- 
tive power  or  self-initiative. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  mimicry,  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  it  is  founded  on  the 
science  of  teaching  which  takes  account  of  the  end  and  means  of  education  and 
the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  taught.  School-keeping  may  be  practically  the 
same  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  but  true  teaching  must  always  vary  with  surround- 
ing conditions  and  the  ends  to  be  attained. 

— Tas.  E.  Russell. 

Society  gives  liberty  under  law.  The  liberty  which  school  law  should  estab- 
lish is  the  liberty  to  which  each  student  has  a  right— the  liberty  to  do  his  own 
work  without  interferencelfrom  his  comrades. 

—Florence  Milner, 
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A  new  normal  school  will  be  opened  at 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  this  year. 

Miss  J.  S.  Klink,  of  San  Francisco,  will 
take  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton 
delivei-ed    the    high  liumiuiiim 
school    address    at 
Woodland  this  year. 

Joaquin  Miller, 
"the  Poet  of  the 
Sierras,"  delivered, 
on  June  9th,  an  ad- 
dress for  the  benefit 
of  the  high  school  at 
Dixon. 

W.  B.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Port- 
land teachers  on  psychology. 

The  election  of  school  trustees  the  first 
Friday  in  June,  showed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  hold  its  meeting  at 
Bakersfield,  November  2,  3  and  4th,  and  to 
secure  from  the  East  some  strong  attraction. 

Professor  C.  I.  Knepper  died  recently  at 
Lewiston,  Idaho.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
President  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Lewiston  and  editor    of  the  Inland  Empire. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Alameda  formed 
themselves  into  a  visiting  committee, and  are 
making  special  study  of  the  efficiency  of  each 
teacher  in  the  Department,  upon  which  elec- 
tion for  the  coming  year  will  be  based. 

Edwin  Markham,  principal  of  the  Tomp- 
kin's  School  of  Oakland,  has  been  called 
East.  His  new  book,  published  by  Double- 
day  &  McClure,  has  met  with  immediate 
success,  and  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe"  seems 
to  have  a  great  destiny. 

Chas.  H.  Allen,  ex-president  of  the  San 
Jose  Normal  School,  is  now  deputy  post- 
master of  the  City  of  San  Jose.  His  many 
friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has  a 
responsible  position. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Shasta  County 
elected  Professor  Durfee  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  their  first  meeting  on  Monday, 
May  20th.  Mr.  Durfee  is  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  was  instructorin  physics 
and  chemistry  at  the  Chico  Normal  School. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  Wilmerding 
School.  The  school  will  be  opened  October 
2nd.  It  will  be  a  two-story  building,  60x160 
feet.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  have  the 
students  themselves  build  the  permanent 
building.  The  school  will  be  known  as  the 
Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts.  The 
principal  is  now  in  the  East. 

IraG.  Hoitt's  School,  located  at  Palo  Alto, 
was  burned  to  the  ground  on  May  31st.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  August  10th.  This  is  the  second 
loss  that  Mr.  Hoitt  has  had  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  yet  his  school  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  His  many  friends  thruout  the 
State  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  his  loss. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Condit,  the  city  superintendent 
of  Eureka,  has  resigned  his  position  as  city 
superintendent.  The  board  of  trustees  re- 
fused to  accept  the  resignation,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  resignation  had  been  sent  in  for  the 
third  time  that  it  was  accepted.  After  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Condit's  resignation,  A.  C. 
Barker,  who  has  so  successfully  conducted 
the- schools  of  Salinas,  was  elected  to  take 
the  place. 

Hattie  Mason  Willard,  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  a  teacher  of  splendid 
record  at  Pasadena,  San  Bernardino,  Escon- 
dido,  and  Long  Beach,  died  at  her  mother's 
home  in  Long  Beach,  April  24th.  age  forty- 
two  years.  She  was  loved  by  those  who 
knew  her  as  a  teacher  of  charming  personal- 
ity, and  one  who  labored  hard  to  equip  her- 
self for  the  highest  place  in  her  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

To  those  having  in  view  the  adopting  of 
the  stage  as  a  profession,  Leo  Cooper's  School 


of    Dramatic  Art,   situated     at    814    Geary 
street,  presents  advantages  rarely  to  be  found 
outside  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  dra- 
matic centers.  Mr.  Cooper  himself  is  an  actor 
of  long  experience  and  great  versatility,  and 
has    successfully 
transmitted  his  dra- 
matic    training  to 
numbers     of     young 
men  and  women,  who 
today     occupy    posi- 
tions of   responsibil- 
ity in  the  theatrical 
world.      Mr.    Cooper 
is  a  polished  gentle- 
men  and   thoroly  to 
be   depended   upon 
from  every  standpoint. 

President  C.  M.  Ritter  ofthe  Chico  Normal 
School  gave  a  brief  review  of  its  history 
in  his  report  to  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
school  opens  its  doors  for  pupils  on  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  1899,  with  five  members  in  the 
faculty.  M.  L.  Seymour  and  C.  M.  Ritter 
are  still  working  with  the  school.  President 
Ritter  recommended  that  on  account  of  the 
present  faculty  being  a  Btrong  one,  that  each 
member  be  elected  for  four  years.  The  re- 
port was  a  strong  and  able  one,  and  shows 
that  the  school,  under  President  Ritter,  has 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

President  Jordan  has  announced  that  in 
addition  to  increasing  the  university  build- 
ings and  faculty,  the  university  library  is  to 
be  considerably  enlarged.  For  the  past  two 
years  only  about  $3,000  has  been  available 
annually  for  buying  books  and  periodicals, 
but  now  there  is  sufficient  on  hand  to  enable 
an  annual  expenditure  ofJfrom  $15,000  to 
$18,000.  This  money  will  be  appropriated 
among  the  different  departments  in  accord- 
ance with  their  requirements,  so  that  in 
every  line  a  big  increase  in  the  available  lit- 
erature will  be  made.  About  $1,000  of  the 
money  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  periodicals. 

The  Stockton  Board  of  Education  has 
elected  Professor  F.  E.  Perham,  City  Super- 
intendent of  the  Berkeley  Schools,  to  the 
principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Stockton. 
Professor  Perham  is  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
ern State  School  of  Farmington,  Maine.  He 
took  his  degree  at  Bowdoin  college  with  the 
class  of  '83.  Since  that  time  he  has^had  ex- 
perience in  high  school  work  in  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts  and  California.  For 
ten  years  Professor  Perham  was  principal  of 
the  Santa  Ana  High  School.  His  work  there 
was  pronounced  by  the  faculties  of  both 
Berkeley  and  Stanford  as  being  among  the 
very  best  in  the  State.  They  also  elected 
Professor  D.  R.  Wood  to  the  professorship  of 
science  in  the  Stockton  High  School. 

President  Edward  T.  Pierce,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  one  of  the  strongest  board 
of  trustees  in  the  State.  The  board  elected 
President  Pierce  and  the  faculty  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  State  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  in  that,  no  matter  what  po- 
litical changes  may  occur  in  reference  to  our 
State  normal  schools,  that  in  a  school  or- 
ganized and  equipped  as  the  one  at  Los  An- 
geles, no  disturbing  element  appears.  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  in  his  report  to  the  board  of 
education,  stated  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
make  the  Los  Angeles  the  ideal  normal 
school  of  the  United  States,  and  the  board 
has  shown  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
him,  and  we  believe  that  with  such  a  faculty 
as  is  at  present  in  the  school,  that  great  re- 
sults will  follow. 


Little  Jennie  is  just  beginning  to  go  to  school 
and  thinks  her  teacher  the  best  teacher  and  her 
schoolhouse  the  most  wonderful  building  in  the 
world.  She  was  looking  the  other  day  at  the  tin 
roofing  on  the  schoolhouse  tower.wh'ieh  sparkled 
in  the  sun.  "Oh  |"  she  cried  in  delight  " 
dear  schoolhouse  is  shingled  with  gold  '  "     ' 


The  San  Jose  Business  College  is  a  live  ener 
gehc  school,  located  in  the  beautiful  Santa'ciara 
Valley.  We  employ  no  text-book  in  bookkeeping- 
we  learn  by  doing  & ' 


EfllL  SAUER 

And  the  Pianola— The  Famous  Pianist  Visits 
the  Warerooms  of  the  iEolian  Company 
to  Hear  the  Pianola. 

Mr.  Sauer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Knabe,  Mr.  William  Knabe  and  Mr.  Victor 
Thrane,  after  listening  to  and  playing  the  Pia- 
nola, submitted  to  an  interview  which  is  ac- 
curately reported  as  follows: 

"It  is  really  wonderful.  I  can  freely  say 
that  the  Pianola  givea  me  more  pleasure  than 
I  have  had  from  the  thousands  of  so-called 
treats  of  pianistic  effort. 

"I  have  heard  a  great  many  musical  inven- 
tions, but  the  Pianola  is  the  first  which  has 
a  reason  for  existing. 

"It  is  sure  to  have  a  future.  This  is  my 
candid  opinion.  You  know  an  artist  often 
has  to  assist  a  struggling  brother  with  words 
of  praise  a  little  exaggerated,  but  in  this  case 
it  is  different.  When  I  say  that  the  Pianola 
has  a  musical  future  I  am  talking  about  some- 
thing I  really  believe  in. 

"It  plays  'La  Campanella'  of  Liszt,  and  other 
pieces  which  call  primarily  for  technical  even- 
ness, in  really  good  style  and  with  a  techni- 
que fairly  astonishing.  No  pianist  could  ap- 
proach it. 

"Of  course  in  romantic  or  sentimental  music, 
in  what  I  Bhould  call  erotic  music,  it  must  be 
less  satisfactory,  as  the  personality  or  individ- 
uality of  the  player  counts  for  so  much  more 
in  music  of  this  class. 

"As  I  say,  it  will  have  a  musical  future.  I 
want  you  to  send  one  to  my  home  in  Dresden. 
Here  is  a  card  which  gives  my  address.  Hah- 
nelstrasse  8,  Dresden,  Germany.  As  Boon  as 
it  arrives  I  shall  give  a  reception  to  all  the 
beat  musical  people.  No  musican  can  help 
admiring  it." 

Do  you  think  there  is  anything  to  be  said 
about  its  usefulness  to  musicians  and  com- 
posers and  for  musical  purposes  generally  V 

"I  certainly  do  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said.  Why,  it  will  be  of  practical  ser- 
vice to  me,  and  I  fully  intend  to  employ  it  in 
that  way.  You  see,  I  often  have  to  practice  a 
piece  for  two  weeks  and  get  it  under  my  hands 
before  I  can  tell  whether  or  not  I  can  create 
an  effect  with  it.  Sometimes  I  find  that  no 
satisfactory  effect  can  be  produced,  and  so  lose 
my  time  and  labor.  For  it  is  labor.  Now, the 
Pianola  would  tell  me  this  in  two  minutes. " 

Mr.  Sauer  was  much  pleased  with  the  ren- 
dition of  his  "Am  Bache, "  but  complained 
that  the  "Espenlaub"  could  not  be  played 
rapidly  enough.  It  was  then  tried  on  another 
instrument  with  a  faster  motor  and  played  at 
correct  tempo. 

"I  wish  you  would  cut  my  'Murmuree  de 
Vent,'  "  added  Mr.  Sauer,  "and  also  my 
'Galop  de  Concert.'  They  ought  to  be  just 
the  things  to  be  effective.  You  also  ought  to 
have  Balakirew's  Oriental  fantasie,  'Islamei.' 
It  is  a  horribly  difficult  work,  but  the  Pianola 
would  play  it  beautifully. 

Mr.  Sauer  was  asked  what  he  thought  about 
the  usefulness  of  the  instrument  to  composers. 

"lean  see  how  your  instrument  must  aid 
the  cause  of  the  composer,"  he  replied,  "in 
disseminating  a  knowledge  of  Mb  music.  As 
it  is  now,  hundreds  of  meritorious  composi- 
tions cannot  get  a  hearing,  consequently  no 
one  knows  anything  about  them.  Some  of 
these  pieces  get  one  hearing.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  Real  music  to  be  appreciated  must 
be  heard  again  and  again." 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Sauer  expressed  his 
appreciation  again,  congratulating  the  com- 
pany for  having  produced  the  first  successful 
musical  invention,  and  added,  humorously, 
"You  American  inventors  will  kill  our  pro- 
fession. The  artists  of  the  future  will  have  a 
hard  time  of  it.  In  ten  years  there  will  be  no 
more  virtuosi.  No  player  can  do  what  that 
instrument  haa  just  done.    It  is  not  possible." 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a  representative  of  the 
^Eolian  Company  played  for  Mr.  Sauer  in  hiB 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  and  strengthened 
the  impressions  of  the  previous  day. 

Statement  of  Emil  Sauer: 

"I  have  examined  all  the  pages  of  this 
article  with  care.  With  some  alterations  in 
the  order  of  the  statements,  it  agrees  with  my 
recollection  of  the  interview.  At  any  rate  it 
expresses  my  views  with  accuracy." 

(Signed)        EMIL  SAUER. 

New  York,  May  22.  1899. 

The  Pianola  is  for  sale  by  the  agents,  Kohler 
&  Chase,  28  and  30  O'Farrell  street. 
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f\  MONG  the  most  cherished  of  San  Francisco  educational  institutions  is 
M  Trinity  School,  located  at  3300  Washington  street.  "Trinity"  was  founded 
/  by  its  present  President  and  Rector.  Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding,  D.  D.,  in  1876, 
a 'id  is  a  preparatory  school  for  boys. 

The  site  of  the  building  is  one  of   the  most  commanding  in  San  Francisco, 
overlooking  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,   and   beautiful   Golden  Gate  in  the  dis- 
tance.    It  has  the   breadth,   the    majesty 
and  the  color  of  California.    To  live   and 
study  in  the  atmosphere  of  such   a  view  is 
in  itself  an  inspiration. 

Trinity  School  prepares  young  men  and 
boys  for  college  or  business,  and  provides 
instruction  as  far  as  the  third,  or  junior 
year  in  the  ordinary  university  course. 
For  convenience,  it  is  divided  into  four  de- 
partments— the  preparatory,  lower  school, 
upper  school  and  graduate  departments. 
The  preparatory  department  provides  in- 
struction of  the  most  rudimentary  des- 
cription for  small  boys,  and  is  in  charge  of 
a  lady.  It  may  extend  over  several  years. 
The  lower  school  provides  instruction  in 
the  elementary  brunches  usually  belonging 
to  a  grammar  school  course,  and  extends 
over  three  years.  The  upper  school  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  branches  belong- 
ing to  a  high  school  course.  It  extends 
over  four  years,  and,  if  its  requirements 
are  fully  met,  prepares  its  pupils  for  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, or  any  other  prominent  American 
college,  altho  a  year  of  further  study,  or  of 
thoro  review  is  advised.  Itembraces  three 
courses  of  study  in  its  curriculum — the 
Classical,  the  Scientific,  and  the  Literary 
courses.  ^li 

Apparatus  for  the  experimental  study  of 
natural  philosophy  is  provided. 

The  graduate  department  provides  instruction,  (l)'.for  you,.g"men  who  de 
sire  a  thoro  review   and   preparation   for  the   university  examination ;  (2)  for 


young  men  who  desire  to  pursue  some  special  line  of  study,  without  reference       Robt.  W.  Murphy,  Jr.,  (1893) 


ingly:  French  (except  in  literary  course),  German  ,  Italian,  Spanish,  Music, 
drawing,  book-keeping,  shorthand,  and  gymnastics. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  the  upper  and  lower  schools,  scholars 
may  be  taken  for  a  special  course  of  study,  in  which  case  they  do  not  rank  with 
regular  classes,  nor  compete  for  honors  or  prizes. 

Trinity  School  is  an  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California,  the 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  and  Trin- 
ity College. 

By  this  privilege,  graduates  of  the  school 
will  be  admitted  to  these  institutions  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Rector,  with- 
out the  usual  entrance  examinations. 

Recommendation  as  to  good  moral 
character  is  required  of  students  over 
twelve  years  of  age  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion. 

Text-books  and  stationary  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  school  at  current  prices. 

The  attention  of  patrons  is  called  to  the 
great  advantage  gained  by  those  scholars 
who  begin  the  year  with  their  classes,  and 
are  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  of  graduate  students 
who  have  entered  colledge  or  university  is 
an  excellent  test  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  at  Trinity  School : 

University  of  California— Wm.  I  Kip,  Jr. 
(1883),  Gaillard  Stoney  (1883).  Wm.  B.Deas 
(1884),  F.  M,  Greene  (1884),  A.  Donzell 
Stoney  (1885),  Wm.  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  (1886), 
C.  H.  Edwards  (1888),  John  Bakewell.  Jr., 
(1889),  Frank  S.  Boggs  (1889),  Guy  R.  Ken- 
nedy (1889)  Harry  A.  Noble  (1889),  Samuel 
F.  Pond  (1889),  George  Gibbs  (1891),  Percy 
H.  O'Brien  (1891),  C.  Dudley  Dean  (1892), 
J,  C.  Newlands(1893),  J.  Vanleer  Eichbaum 
(1894),  Ivan  M.  Linforth  (1894),  A.  Douglas 
RY  McBryde  (1894),   Percy  C.  Mills  (1894)  Er- 

„  ,      m  nest  W.  Arnold  (1895),  O.  R.  Baldwin  (1895), 

John  W.  Barnes  (1896),  Eugene  M.  Farnham  (1896),  J.  Malcolm  Graham  (1896), 
Frank  L.  Soutback,  Jr.,  (1896),  Clarence  E.  Schmitt  (1896),  Thomas  Wendell 
(1896),  J.  Selby  Hanna  (1897),  Henry  C.  Melone  (1897).     Medical  Department— 


TRINITY  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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to  the  requirments  of  a  university  course.    Members  of  this  department  are 
required  to  be  in  attendance  only  during  the  hours  of  recitation. 

In  addition  to   the  subjects   mentioned  in  the  curriculum,  instruction  is 
provided  in  any  of  the  following  studies,  called  extras,  and  charged  for  accord- 


Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University— Chas.  S.  Burnell  (1890),  Percy  L.  King  (1891) 
W.  Thompson  (1891);W.  A.  Greenwood  (1893),  Henry  H.  Taylor  (1896), 
Cooper  Medical  College— Herman  J.  Schlageter  (1693). 
Yale-H.  H.  Haight  (1883),   C.  E.  Pond  (1883).  R.  L.  Coleman  (1886),  W.  B. 


Collier,  Jr.,  (1S86),  F.  F 
Fnllis  (1888),  N.  N.  Wilson 
(1S88),  J.  H.  Follis  (1889), 
E.  E.  Brownell  (1891),  R. 
H.  Follis,  Jr.,  (1892). 

Havard— Geo.  D.  Green- 
wood (1886). 

Columbia— E.  A.  Sisson 
(1886),  C.  H.  Sisson   (1888). 

Universitv  of  the  South 
-John  H.  Piatt  (1882). 

Trinity  College— Paul  H. 
Birdsall'(1882). 

Cambridge  (England)  — 
Alfred  P.   Theobald  (1880) 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
(Annapolis)— G.  H.  Men- 
dell,  Jr.,  (1889). 

Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific— Hugh  A.  Ramsy 
(1897). 

Graduates  of  1898— Al- 
hion  E.  Bletben,  Edgar  M. 
Cameron,  Gustave  E.  Che- 
vassus,  W.  E.  Dassonyille, 


Preston,  Alanson  I — 

Rev.  Dk.  E.  B.  Spalding,  Rector,  3300  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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ELIZABETH  SARGENT  WILSON 
Author  of  "  Sugar  Pine  Murmurings." 


J.  L-  SARGENT 
Author  of  "  Sugar  Pine  Murmurings." 


'•Sugar  Pine  Murmurings"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  of  abort  stories  written  by  Elizabelh 
Sargent  Wilson  and  J.  L.  Sargent.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  know  bow  purely  Californian  this 
book  is.  Both  authors  were  born  in  California;  the  stories  all  deal  with  phases  of  Californian  life, 
and  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company  of  San  Francisco  are  the  publishers.  Both  authors  are 
known  to  many  of  the  educational  workers  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Wilson  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Oakland  and  afterwards  served  as  principal  of  the  training  department  and  as  pre- 
ceptress of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose.  J.  L.  Sargent  taught  in  Amador  county  for 
several  years,  and  while  a  member  of  tbe  Legislature  during  State  Superintendent  Anderson's 
administration  was  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  and  took  an  active  part  with  Mr.  An- 
derson in  the  revision  of  the  Bchool  law  of  California. 


'  'TaleB  of  Our  New  Possessions  in  the  Philip- 
pines" makes  up  a  volume  of  the  Western 
Series  of  Readers,  edited  by  Harr  Wagner. 
The  etorieB  in  this  book  were  written  by  R. 
Van  Bergen,  who  lived  for  thirty  years  in  the 
Orient.  These  stories 
have  a  historical  • 
value,  and  the  illus-  < 
trations  are  true  to  ' 
nature,  making  one  of  . 
the  moat  interesting 
little  books,  and  most 
reliable,  published  on 
our  new  possessions. 
The  price  of  the  book  j_ 
is    fifty   cents,   p  u  b- 1 

lished  and  for  sale  by   he  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  has  juBt 
issued,  through  the  press  of  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  book  entitled  "The  Old 
Northwest,"  the  beginnings  of  our  colonial 
system.  This  book  takes  in  all  that  country 
bounded  by  the  Great  Northern  Lakes  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  It  embraces  the 
Stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Dr.  Hinsdale  has 
treated  this  subject  in  a  careful,  historical 
manner.  It  is  a  complete  treatment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Old  Northwest,  and  shows 
much  historical  matter  that  is  not  accessible 
in  any  other  form.  It  will  be  the  standard 
histo<i  of  the  country  it  treats  on,  and  he  has 
done  a  service  for  historical  study  that  is  Bure 
to  be  appreciated.  The  book  makes  a  fine 
volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  well 
bound  and  well  illustrated. 

The  Western  Publishing  Company,  of  Chi. 
cago,  has  published  Book  I  and  Book  II  of 
"Folk-Story  and  Verse,"  by  William  Adams. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  book  of  folk-Btory 
that  the  editor  has  had  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining. There  ie  a  charm  about  the  way  the 
stories  are  told,  and  you  can  read  again,  in 
this  form,  the  story  of  "Jack,  the  Giant- 
K!  Her,"  and  be  pleased  and  impressed  with  it. 
The  editor  has  done  his  work  well  and  so  has 
the  publisher.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated in  primary  gradeB. 

"Wonderland-99"  is  a  publication  of  special 
value  to  teachers  in  teaching  local  geography 
and  thinga  about  the  Northwest,  not  as  they 


are  usually  in  the  geography,  but  as  they  are 
up  to  date.  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
book,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  postage,  six  cents,  in  stamps  or 
otherwise.  AddreBS  Charles  S.  Fee,  G.  P.  and 
T.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  It  is  an  art 
work  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  Mt.  Shasta, 
after  the  first  snow, 
is  a  beautiful  colored 
frontispiece.  The 
teachers  will  cer- 
tainly find  this  a  very 
valuable  help  to  them 
in  their  geography 
and  art  work,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Com- 
dany  are  certainly  very  liberal  in  sending  it 
for  the  price  of  the  postage,  six  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  issued  the  "Essen- 
tials of  Geometry,"  by  Webster  Wells,  S.  B., 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  It  ie  a  work  suited 
to  the  needs  of  high  schools  and  academies. 
The  work  is  well  arranged,  and  many  improve- 
ments made  in  this  book  that  are  not  found  in 
any  other  geometry  published.  The  pages  have 
been  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity,  while  reading  a  proof,  of  turning 
the  page  for  reference  to  tbe  figure.  The  au- 
thor has  also  made  a  number  of  stereoscopic 
views,  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  Btudy  of  gee  metry.  Another  improvement 
consists  in  marking  the  parts  of  the  demon- 
stration by  the  words  "given,"  "to  prove"  and 
"proof,"  printed  in  heavy-faced  type.  The 
arrangement  is  certainly  excellent,  and  it  is  a 
book  that  will  undoubtedly  find  much  favor 
with  our  high  Bchools.  Price, $1. 25.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  MaBS.  C.  W.  Hodgson,  Pacific 
Coast  agent,  SanBome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  made  an  important 
edition  to  school  histories  in  their  recent  pub- 
lication entitled,  "A  History  of  the  American 
Nation,"  by  Andrew  C.  Me  aughlin,  profes- 
sor of  American  history  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
trace  the  main  outlines  of  national  develop- 
ment; to  show  how  tie  American  people 
came  to  be  what  they  are  The  illustrative 
material  in  the  volume  is  especially  helpful. 
The  imaginative  pictures,  which  so  often  ap. 
pear   in   historical   books,  and  are   so   out   of 


place  in  text-books,  do  not  appear.  The  maps 
show  a  great  deal  of  preparation  and  care. 
There  is  an  excellent  list  of  reference  books, 
inserted  as  notes,  not  at  tbe  back  of  the  book, 
but  at  the  foot  of  pages,  as  tho  tbey  were  in- 
tended to  be  U6ed  and  not  put  there  for  Bhow. 
The  book  sella  for  $1.40  and  has  nearly  six 
hundred  pages. 

We  have  received  from  Anna  M.  Nicholson, 
Secretary  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers 
Association,  the  second  annual  report.  It  is 
well  edited  and  contains  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
address  on  "Heredity,  Instinct  and  the  Feel- 
ings," and  "The  Love  and  Study  of  Nature"; 
also  the  addreBS  of  President  Graham,  and  the 
address  of  C.  L.  McLane,  principal  of  the 
Fresno  High  School.  Dr.  Hall'B  addresses 
are  from  notes  taken  by  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  Sec- 
retary of  the  California  Teachers'  Association. 
The  plan  of  publishing  a  few  of  the  notable 
addresses  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  followed 
by  the  State  Association. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company  has 
issued,  in  beautiful  form,  the  story  of  Hia- 
watha, by  Longfellow.  It  has  been  adopted 
and  arranged  for  use  in  the  primary  gradea- 
Tne  type  is  large,  tbe  illustrations  very  excel. 
lent,  and  it  is  a  book  that  teachers  who  love 
to  instruct  their  children  in  the  story  of  Hia- 
watha will  find  very  helpful.  Address  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Co.,  809  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

"The  Rescue  of  Cuba,"  an  epiBode  in  the 
growth  of  free  government,  by  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  LL.  D.,  President  of  University  of 
Illinois,  has  just  been  published  by  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.  It  is  written  in  that  vigorous, 
terse  English  for  which  Dr.  Draper  is  noted. 
The  illustrations  are  very  excellent,  and  the 
book  is  just  the  book  for  young  Americans. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  issued  "Stille 
Wasser,"  by  Bernhardt.  It  comes  in  the 
Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  It  haa  very 
complete  notea  and  an  extensive  vocabulary. 
Price,  35  centB. 


The  fall  term  of  Castilleja  Hall  boarding  and 
day  preparatory  school  for  girls  at  Palo  Alto 
begins  September  4th.  It  ia  needless  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  ad  7antages  offered  by  thia  well- 
known  academy.  Since  itB  inception  in  the 
fall  of  '91  it  has  graduated  some  of  the  bright- 
est pupilB  entering  the  university,  and  with  a 
Btanding  second  to  the  graduates  of  no  other 
preparatory  Bchool  in  the  State.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  academy  for  the  coming  term 
will  be  held  by  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Peck,  who  baa 
been  identified  with  Castilleja  Hall  for  some 
years.  No  other  educational  in8titution  en- 
joys a  more  delightful  location.  Catalogs  will 
be  mailed  on  application  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Peck, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


The  San  Jose  Business  College  is  thoroly 
equipped  for  business,  and  its  graduates  are 
occupying  responsible  positions  thruout  the 
Coa9t. 


Teachers  and  Visitors 

Intending  to  visit  San  Francisco  either  go- 
ing to  the  N.  E  A.  or  returning,  will  find 
no  better  place  to  accommodate  themselves 
than  at  215  POST  STREET.  It  is  a 
quiet,  homelike,  centrally  located  Rooming 
Bouse,  near  the  stores,  restaurants,  and 
theatres.  PRICES:  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per 
day;  $2.50  to  $7.00  per  week.  Parties 
wishing  to  room  together  and  share  the  ex- 
pense, please  write  in  advance. 

It  is  first=class  in  every  respect. 

Cars  pass  the  door  and  transfer  to 
all  parts  of  the  city.  Take  the  Market- 
street  cars  at  Ferry  landing  and  transfer  to 
Post  street. 

Reference,  by  permission,  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
Coffey,  of  the  Overland  Monthly;  Mrs. 
May  L.  Cheney,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Harr  Wagner,  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education.  M.  SHEEN. 
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Western  School  fliecas. 


Mr.  Templeton  of  Palo  Alto,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Santa  Ana  High 
School. 

Mr.  Stewart  oE  the  Woodland  High  School 
having  secured  a  fellowship  in  the  Chicago 
University,  has  resigned. 

P.  M.  Fisher  has  made  such  a  success  of  the 
Central  School,  Oakland,  that  he  has  bean 
voted  a  large  increase  in  salary. 

Mrs.  Logan  who  served  the  good  people  of 
Shasta  County  as  superintendent  for  eight 
years  has  been  elected  school  trustee  in  Red- 
ding. 

Miss  Margaret  I.  Foore  has  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  educational  people  of  this  State  by 
her  successful  support  of  high  school  educa- 
catiou. 

S.  D.  Waterman  of  the  Berkeley  High 
School  has  been  elected  to  succeed  F.  £. 
Ferham  as  Superintendent  of  the  Berkeley 
schools. 

A  contract  for  a  new  wing  to  the  Mon- 
mouth, Oregon,  State  Normal  School  has 
been  let.  The  building  will  be  72x90  feet, 
two-stories  in  height,  with  a  cupola  on  the 
end  to  preserve  the  architectural  symmetry 
of  the  building.  The  Monmouth  Normal 
School  during  the  presidency  of  P.  L.  Camp- 
bell, has  greatly  increased  in  usefulness. 

The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts, 
founded  by  James  Lick,  has  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful year.  State  Superintendent  Kirk 
and  the  editor  of  this  journal  recently  visited 
the  school  and  were  impressed  with  the 
practical  work  being  done,  and  the  splendid 
training  the  students  of  the  school  received. 
George  A.  Merrill,  as  principal,  is  doing  his 
work  quietly,  but  there  is  a  stability  and 
strength  about  it  that  will  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  arts  and  trades  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  great  to  turn  out  art  artisans  from  a 
school  like  this,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  is  being  carried  out  in 
this  school  when  he  said:  "The  object  and 
purposes  shall  be  to  educate  males  and 
females  in  the  practical  arts  of  life,  such  as 
working  in  wood,  iron  and  stone,  or  any  of 
the  metals  and  in  whatever  industry  intelli- 
gent mechanical  skill  now  is,  or  hereafter 
can  be  applied."  It  is  stated  that  each 
graduate  this  year  took  a  position  immedi- 
ately upon  graduation,  and  the  applications 
for  admission  to  the  school  for  the  next  year 
far  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  building.  The 
school  has  recently  come  into  possession  of 
the  work  bench  at  which  James  Lick  toiled 
as  a  mechanic  while  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  future  wealth. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  California,  has 
written  a  strong  open  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  town  of  Berkeley  in  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  the  board  in  discontinu- 
ing the  close  supervision  of  the  schools.  In 
the  letter  he  says: — 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  the  present  system  and  the  present  sup- 
erintendent should  be  continued.  In  the 
first  place,  no  kind  of  business  that  I  know 
of,  in  which  seventy-five  employes  are  en- 
gaged in  working  for  the-cooimon  end,  can 
be  carried  on  successfully  without  a  super- 
vising head.  Supervision  is  economical.  It 
prevents  waste.  It  also  adds  a  large  per 
cent  to  the  effectiveness  of  each  person  work- 
ing under  it.  The  more  delicate  and  difficult 
the  business,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  super- 
vision of  the  most  expert  sort.  Our  schools 
not  only  employ  sixty-six  teachers,  besides 
other  employes,  but  they  have  to  do  with 
the  goverment,  training  and  instruction  of 
three  thousand  children.  It  would  be  sheer 
waste  and  worse  to  attempt  to  carry  on  such 
a  business  without  expert  oversight  and 
direction.  Besides,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  communities  in  the  State.  It  de- 
mands supervision  of  a  superior  sort — the 
best  that  can  be  got.  Berkeley  cannot 
afford  to  have  pretty  good  schools. ' ' 


HOW'S  this:? 


We^offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  |for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him 
perfectly  honorable  in  all  business  transac- 
tions and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any 
obligations  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Tru ax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo, 0. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Testimonials  sent 
free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO 

WHLIAM  L.  OGE,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  and 
NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS  I 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  the 
schools  hem- 
selves.  M  ail 
your  orders  di- 
rect to  us  and 
get  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half 
more  for  your 
funds. 

School  Furniture,  Blackboards,  Bells; 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags,   General  Supplies. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  HflYNES  BLACKBOARDS 

Absolutely  good  as  Slate,  at   Half  the  Price. 

Also,  for  The  Famous  Blymyer  Bells.  '  'S weet- 

.    est  Tone  and  Heard  Farthest." 
Agents  for 

"Bank  Stock  Paper" — Saves  the  Eyes. 

Full  Assortment  School  Stationery  Made  Here 
of   this  best  Paper.     Catalog  Free 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

22  Clay  St..  San  Francisco 

-eS-Only  a  minute  from  the  Perry.  Call  on  us  Hrst 
and  leave  your  gnp,  etc.,  while  shopping  Free  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees 


FORCE'S 

ASTH-MANNA 

A  Constitutional  Cure  for 

ASTHMA  and 
BRONCHITS 

Write  or  call 

S.  B.  FORCE, 
120  Sutter  St,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wants    200    Teachers 
registered  for  principal- 

TFAflrlFRQ'  shiPs  and  srade  p°si- 

ILnUIILIlO   tions   in    Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho. 


I  City  Supervisor  of  drawing- wanted 
Address,  B.W.  BRINTNALL,  Mgr.,  box975,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND  g*g 

America's  FOREMOST  Resort 

Write  for  information  about  Cataiina's  won- 
derful attractions.  World's  records  for 
rod  and  reel  angling. 

Fishing  tournament  May  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 1st.  AuBpices  of  the  Tuna  Club. 
Sixth  season  of  our  famous  Marine 
Band.  The  HOTELS  METROPOLE 
and  ISLAND  VILLA;  modern  con- 
veniences; efficient  management;  mod- 
.ip^ferate  rates;  best  golf  links.  IDEAL 
CAMP  LIFE. 

BANNING  COMPANY, 
222  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Or  call  on  G.  W.  THOMPSON,   Agent,    621 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

^GOLDEN  EAGLE  HOTELS 

K  and  Seventh    Sis.,   SACRAMENTO,   Cal- 
First-class  in  every  respect;  'bus  at  every  train. 
GRAY  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 

MT.  LOWE  RY. 

Grandest  of  all  Mountain  Railway  Rides.  % 

Magnificent  Panorama  of  Earth  and  Ocean. 

Los   Angeles,  Pasadena,    Altadena 

Rubio  Canyon,  Echo  Mountain,  Ye 

Alpine  Tayerne,  Summit  of  Mt.  Lowe 

Hotels  E)cho  Mountain  House  and  Ye  Alpine  Taverue, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  best  equipped  mountain 
hotels  in  the  world.  Complete  in  every  detail  for  com- 
fort and  pleasure.  The- World's  Fair  Search  Light  and 
observatory  with  large  telescope  located  at  Echo  moun- 
tain, open  evenings  to  guests,  FREE, 

For  Members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  Convention  a  Special  Low 
Rate  will  be  Made, as  follows: 

(Note  the  reduction  from  regular  round  trip  rate,  $3 .50.  J 
Los  Angeles,    including  all  points   on  the  fij^    f\f\ 
Mount  Lowe  Railwavand  return.  V ^*»"" 

Including  dinuer,  $2.75;  including  dinner  and  supper, 
$3.50;  including  supper,  lodging  aud  breakfast,  $4.00;  in- 
cluding onefull  day'?  board,  $4.25.  fl®,  For  descriptive 
books,  containing  details  of  trip,  call  on  or  address 

CLARENCE  A.  WARNER, 
Traffic  and  Excursion  Agent, 
J.  S.  TORRANCE,    214  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.Cal. 
General  Manager,  Echo  Mountain,  Cal. 

For  the  Vacation 

TEACHERS  CAN  MAKE 

$100  TO  $500 

DURING  the  summer  establishing  Stations 
of  the  University  Traveling-  Libraries. 
Nearly  2,000  already  in  circulation.  The 
work  is  congenial  and  extremely  profitable 
to  any  ingenius  teacher  who  is  capable  of  en- 
thusing on  the  benefits  of 

THE  MODERN  TRAVELING  LIBRARY. 

Address 

H.  PARMELEE  LIBRARY  C0-, 
Chicago,  111. 

Fifteen  years  in  the  library  business. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  f625  StimSOn  Bl°Ck"  L0S  AngGleS 

OFFICES         \&q  parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 
BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  Invited.  Registration  forms  sent 
to  teachers  on  application. 

YOSEMITE 

$50.00  For  a  Twelve  Days'  Trip  to 
Yosemite— including  R.  R.  fare— San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chinese  Camp  and  return.  Includes 
all  expenses  of  a  10  days'  camping  trip.  Six 
days  in  the  Park.  Parties  assured  for  June 
12th  and  July  17th.  Other  dates  may  be 
May  29th  and  July  3-  Write  to  David  A. 
Curry.  Principal  Sequoia  High  School,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 
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Summer  Courses  at  University. 


The  summer  courses  to  be  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  during  the  coming  vacation  have 
at  last  been  definitely  arranged  and  announced. 
Eight  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  five  subjects 
of  pedagogy,  history,  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  term  will  begin  Monday,  May 
29th,  and  continue  for  six  weeks,  ending  Satur- 
day, July  8th.  The  courses  offered  this  year  have 
been  placed  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  former  years 
in  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  Los  Angeles 
in  July. 

The  exercises  will  be  adapted  particularly  to  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State,  but  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  other  qualified  persons  may 
be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses. 

The  work  in  physics  and  chemistry  will  consist 
of  practical  laboratory  courses,  supplemented  by 
lectures  upon  the  principles  involved  In  these 
subjects  provision  will  be  made  for  students  and 
applicants  who  wish  to  do  experimental  work  in 
preparation  for  university  matriculation.  An 
opportunity  to  cover  somewhat  advanced  ground 
in  physics  and  chemistry  will  be  offered  to  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  students. 

From  May  22d  to  August  12th  the  University  li- 
brary will  be  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  library  pri- 
vileges accorded  to  regular  students,  including 
that  of  withdrawing  books,  will  be  open  to  at- 
tendants upon  the  summer  courses.  A  deposit  of 
$5  is  required,  which  will  be  returned  less  any 
unpaid  fines  or  charges. 

The  fee  for  each  course  excepting  that  in  chem- 
istry is  $5.  In  the  chemistry  course  a  lee  of  $15 
is  required,  of  which  $10  is  retained,  and  the  re- 
mainder, less  the  value  of  apparatus  broken, 
will  be  returned. 

The  courses  to  be  given  are  as  follows:  Intro- 
duction to  pedagogy — an  inquiry  into  some  of  the 
principles  underlying  effective  methods  of  in- 
struction, by  Assistant  Professor  Fletcher  B. 
Dresslar;  history — American  history— a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  down 
to  1861,  by  Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock;  mediaeval 
Europe — an  intensive  study  of  the  history,  insti- 
tutions and  life  of  France  and  Germany  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  Great  until  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  Dr.  Babcock ;  mathe- 
matics— advanced  algebra,  theory  of  infinite 
series,  determinants  and  theory  of  equations,  and 
plain  analytic  geon,etry — three  courses  by  Charles 
A.  Noble,  instructor  in  mathematics;  physics — 
laboratory  course  and  lectures,  by  D.  W.  P.  Boyn- 
ton ;  chemistry — laboratory  and  lectures  by  G.  W. 
Beattie.  In  both  these  courses  the  laboratories 
will  be  open  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m  The  other  courses  will  be  given  five 
hours  weekly. 

Death  of  a  Widely  Known  and  Popular 
Teacher. 


BT   CHAS.    H.    ALLEN. 

On  Sunday  morning.  May  14,  Miss  Helen  S. 
Wright,  a  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  at  San 
Jose,  was  found  unconscious  in  the  bath-room 
where  she  had  gone  for  her  morning  bath.  An 
examination  showed  that  death  had  come  almost 
instantaneously. 

Her  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
community,  and  particularly  to  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Normal  School  for  she  had 
seemed  to  them  in  excellent  health  in  her  work 
on  the  Friday  preceding. 

Miss  Wright  was  elected  a  teacher  in  the  school 
in  1876,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  Preceptress,  a 
position  she  held  for  twelve  years.  During  these 
years  the  school  was  making  its  most  rapid  growth , 
over  two  hundred  new  pupils  entered  almost 
every  year,  largely  young  ladies,  and  all  had  to 
become  way-wise  in  the  work  of  a  normal  school, 
its  requirements,  and  their  relation  to  the  school 
and  its  demands.  For  this  work  Miss  Wright 
had  a  special  aptitude,  and  the  impress  of  her 
influence  and  guidance  will  long  be  felt  in  the 
schools  of  California. 

The  funeral  services  were  very  impressive.  The 
following  from  the  Mercury  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  thousands  who  have  felt  her  influence: 

"The  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Helen  Wright  was  paid  Wednesday  by  her 
many  friends  in  this  city,  and  her  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  amid  a  bower  of  flowers,  the  most 
precious  offering  that  California  could  make  to 
one  of  her  most  beloved  and  respected  daugh- 
ters. There  was  not  that  gloom  noticeable  that 
usually  attends  a  funeral.  Youth  and  beauty 
came,  and  with  willing  and  loving  hands  piled 
garlands  of  flowers  around  the  grave  of  her  whom 
in  life  thev  had  learned  to  honor,  love  and  look 
to  for  guidance.  All  felt  the  beauty  of  going 
right  from  her  work,  and  though  they  were  griev- 
ed at  the  parting  there  was  present  the  satisfac 
tion  that  comes  from   knowing  that  a  task  has 


been  well  done  and  no  regrets  linger  to  harass 
and  annoy. 

"The  funeral  was  held  from  the  Baptist  Church. 
At  the  usual  time  the  Normal  students  gathered 
at  Normal  Hall.  From  there  they  formed  in  line 
and  marched  up  San  Antonio  street  by  twos. 
Arriving  at  the  Baptist  Church  they  formed  a 
double  line  between  the  church  and  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Cochrane,  where  the  remains  lay.  Through 
the  line  formed  by  the  students  the  body  was 
borne  to  the  church,  and  the  students  marched 
in  and  took  their  seats.  The  church  was  crowded 
and  many  went  away,  not  being  able  to  secure  a 
seat.  The  floral  decorations  around  the  caiket 
and  on  the  platform  were  very  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate- 

"Professor  C.  H.  Allen,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  close  friend  of  Miss  Wright,  spoke  in  a  very 
touching  manner  of  her  life  of  usefulness  and  the 
beauty  of  her  character.  Rev.  T.  £.  Young  fol- 
lowed, and  spoke  of  the  cheerfulness  and  deep 
spirituality  that  always  pervaded  her  life,  mak- 
ing it  a  constant  benediction  to  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  her." 

The  student  body  of  the  school  adopted  suitable 
resolutions. 

Miss  Wright  is  the  fourth  one  of  those  whose 
energetic  and  faithful  work  built  up  the  Normal 
School,  taken  by  death.  Professor  Norton,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  nee  Grigsby,  Professor  More  and  Miss 
Wright,  names  that  will  long  be  remembered  by 
thousands  of  teachers  in  California,  teachers  who 
owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  instruction  and 
the  inspiration  that  came  from  these  lives. 


Many  public  and  high  schools,  having  adopted 
the  Ellis  System  of  Commercial  Training,  and  as 
there  are  many  more  contemplating  the  same  this 
year,  the  Ellis  Publishing  Company  have  arranged 
with  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  1236  Mar- 
ket Street,  to  give  an  eight  weeks'  course,  free  of 
tuition,  to  the  public  school  teachers  in  order  to 
better  prepare  the  teacher  for  this  line  of  work. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood  Building,  S.   F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  gTOwn  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


Belmont  School 


(W.  T.  REID,  Foundation) 


BELMONT  SCHOOL  is  in  the  Santa 
Morena  foothills,  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  It  aims  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  secondary  education.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  physical  syste- 
matic training.  The  work  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school  have  supreme  re- 
gard to  the  building  of  character. 
Graduates  of  Belmont  are  admitted 
upon  certificate  of  the  Head  Master  to 
the  University  of  California  and  to 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Examinations  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  Universities,  and 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  are  held  at  Belmont 
School  on  the  same  dates  on  which 
they  are  held  at  the  Eastern  institu- 
tions. The  catalog  and  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Head  Master. 

W.  T  REID,  Belmont,  Cal. 


Pacific  Grow  Summer  School 

FACULTY. 
Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Language  and  Philology 

in  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
William  Augustus  Merrill,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  Universiiy  of  California. 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  A.  B. 

Assistant   Professor  of  English    in    the    Uni 

versity  of  California. 
Charles  Elwood  Cox,  \.  M. 

Assistant    Professor   of    Mathematics     in   the 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant   Professor  of  History  in   the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Louis  Theodore  Hengstler,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Hastings  College  of 

Law  of  the  University  of  California. 
Oliver  Martin  Johnston,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages    & 

the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Karl  G.  Rendtorff.  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professrr  of  German   in  the  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Richard  Wellington  Husband,  A.  M. 

Keaderin  Greek  in  the  University  of  California, 

and  Professor  of  Classics  in  Mills  College. 

PACIFIC  GROVE  SUMMEfi  SCHOOL. 

PURPOSE.    Some  aims  of  the  school  are: 

(1)  To  bring  the  schools  and  colleges  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another;  (2)  To  give  teachers  on  the 
Coast  the  same  opportunities  for  personal  advance- 
ment that  Eastern  teachers  find  in  the  summer 
schools  of  Clark,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Universities; 
(3)  To  give  preparatory  courses  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  University  examinations;  and  (i)  To 
provide  courses  for  University  students  and  others 
who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work,  the  equivalent 
of  University  instruction. 

PLACE.  Pacific  Grove  is  a  pretty  village  among 
the  pines  on  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay.  This 
combination  of  sea  and  pines  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture gives  the  air  that  healthful  tone  so  favorable 
to  the  student.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  summer 
study.  The  bay  furnishes  excellent  salmon  fishing 
and  surf  bathing  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove 
has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  students  pur- 
suing summer  work  in  the  biological  sciences. 

DATES.  The  full  courses  of  eight  weeks  begin 
June  19th  and  close  August  nth.  In  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible, 
shorter  courses  will  be  given,  lasting  six  and  four 
weeks  respectively;  and  thes*  will  begin  July  3rd. 
The  shorter  courses  will  be  specifically  noted  below. 
RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES  are  uniform- 
ly one  hour  in  length.  Classes  are  small,  so  that 
each  student  receives  almost  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  private  instruction.  Students  are  required 
tob  e  in  attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  only, 
and  these  are  so  scheduled  as  to  come,  for  the  most 
part,  during  the  morning  hours. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  such  courses  as  may  suit  their 
needs.  Some  of  the  courses  require  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  school  is  provided 
with  large  and  well-lighted  rooms;  reference  books 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  work  are  fur- 
nished, making  it  in  every  way  a  well-equipped 
summer  school  of  University  grade. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES.  The  fee  for  courses 
lasting  four  weeks  is  $12;  six  weeks,  $16;  and  eight 
weeks,  $20.  All  fees  are  payable  on  entrance  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Board  and  room  can  be 
obtained  in  the  various  boarding-houses  at  prices 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  Excellent  ac- 
commodations can  also  be  obtained  at  the  large  Hotel 
El  Carmelo.  Families,  clubs  and  parties  can  find 
cheap  and  comfortable  accommodations  in  tents 
and  summer  cottages  which  are  fitted  up  for 
housekeeping.  A  railroad  rate  is  given  of  one  and 
a  third  fare  for  students  in  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer school. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES.  Those  at- 
tending the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School  may 
obtain  reduced  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem by  complying  with  the  following  conditions: 
When  purchasing  a  ticket  for  Pacific  Grove,  for 
which  full  fare  must  be  paid,  a  certificate  is  re- 
sented to  the  ticket  agent,  who  will  receipt  it. 
When  this  certificate  is  again  signed  by  one  of  the 
Directors  cf  the  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School, 
showing  attendance,  the  railroad  agent  at  Pacific 
Grove  will  sell  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  rate. 
The  blank  certificates  may  be  had  on  application 
to  R.  L.  Sandwick.Pacific  Grove;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Merrill,  Berkeley;  or  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Cox,  Stanford 
University.  These  blanks  should  by  all  means  be 
obtained,  but  if  any  one  should  fail  to  secure  one, 
he  should  take  a  receipt"  from  the  railroad  ticket 
agent  for  the  full  fare  paid. 

Address  all  communications  to  R.  L.  Sandwick, 
Local  Secretary,  Pacific  Grove,  1  Cal. 
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1200  SUBJECTS 

All  on  paper  5^2x8  inches. 
Send  two  2-cent  stamps  and 
mention  this  journal,  and 
we  will  send  these  four  pic- 
tures,— Horse  Fair,  Baby 
Stuart,  Grand  Canal  and 
and  Rialto,  Venice,  Whit- 
tier. 


This  cut  does  not  show  the  real  beauty  of  these  pictures.    Send  for  samples  as  advertised. 


One 

Cent 
Each 


POSTPAID. 


NO  orJers  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  pictures. 

BE  SURE  to  see  our  School 
Souvenirs.  By  far  the  best 
ever  published  at  the  price. 


UNPRECEDENTED 

PREMIUM^OFFER 
For  a  limited  time  only 

we  will  send  this  set  of 


10O 


THE 


PIPER  AND  NUT-CRACKERS 


LANDSEER 


PERRY    and     PERRY 

PICTURES  magazine 

(Price  $1.00)  ONE  YEAR. 

(Monthly  except  July 

and  August). 
(Price,  $1,00  per  year.) 

ALL  FOR  $1.40. 

This  offer  is   for    renewals   as 
well  as  for  new  subscriptions. 

Only  40  cents  more  than 
the  price  of  the  Magazine 
alone.  Remember,  these  are 
the  Genuine  Perry  Pictures,— 
not  inferior  imitations. 

Subscribe  now  and  your 
subscription  will  begin  with 
the  beautiful  Annual  Number, 
48  pages,  nearly  20  illustra- 
tions. 


This  is  the  Perry  Magazine  Premium  Set- 
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Trmont  Temple,  Boston 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BUSINESS    COLLEGE     24    Post    Street,  San    Francisco. 

California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago. 

Instruction    includes     Bookkeeping,    Shorthand,    Typewriting, 

Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
^^^■■■■^^^^^^■■M  Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 


WANTED-'        AGENTS    and    SALESMEN 

.    For  School  Supplies   and   Furniture 
Give  references.  DURING  VACATION   MONTHS 

CT}     TJ[7'pT)'np     £■      r\f\       300-306  POST  STREET,  San  Francieco,  Cal. 
•    X  1      VV  Xj-D LiSXl    OC    \J\J,     210-212  N.  MAIN  STREET,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AGENTS    WANTED. 

TEACHERS    can    find    pleasant    and    profitable 
employment  during  vacation  in  canvassing  for 

The  Modern  Farmer 

In  His  Business  Relations 

By  EDWARD  F.  ADAMS,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man  should    have  this 
book.    LIBERAL  TERMS  GIVEN. 

Address,  N.  J.  STONE  CO..  Publishers. 
809  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farranil&VotByCnapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Votes  Organ  Co- 
Detroit,  Miomgan, 
or  The  Whitaker  &  Bay  Co., 
723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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Schoolhouse  Furnishings!: 


ARE    YOU 

Building  a  new  schoolhouse 
or  making  any  additions?  Jf 
you  will  need 

BLACKBOARDS 

...OR... 


Correspond  with  us  at  once.  We 
carry  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved   SCHOOL    FURNITURE   of 

every  kind. 


New  Century  Automatic,  Pacific  Automatic,  New  Adjustable 

SCHOOL     DESKS 


Do  YOU    NEED 


-••• 


-»*4 


-sc-FOR    THE-:k- 
OF 

WRITE  FOR   OUR  PRICES 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  l 


******    I/T)p^I/}£ 
******  Qallery. 

Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Phutographic  Associations.— 
Emmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  home.— The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art. — S.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best   appliances  that  money  can   secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  Wasp. 

WRITE   FOR 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 
Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

784  Market  Street        -  San  Francisco 


Just  Published 

NEW  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

Art,  Real  Manual  Training 


Nature  Study 


By].  Liberty  Tadd 


Explaining  processes 
whereby  hand  eye  and 
mind  are.  educated  by 
means  that  conserve 
vitality  and  develop  a 
union  of  thought  and 
action. 

director     oj      t  he 

Public    School    oj 

Industrial      A  r  t, 

^  member  of  the  Art 

Club,   Sketch   Club  and  Educational   Club    and   of   the 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Baaed  on  22  Years  of  Experience  with  thousands 
of  children  and  hundreds  of  teachers:  The  Highest 
Endorsement  by  Educators  and  teachers,  parents  and 
scientists. 

478  PlCtlireS  and  44  showing  children  and  teach- 
410  I  lUlllCS  dllu  <M  ers  practicing  these  new 
Flllf-PflO-p  Plj.fp<  methods  of  their  work.  A 
rUU-ragC  Tittle  revelation  to  all  Interested  in 
developing  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  young  or  old 
The  pictures  instantly  facinate  every  child,  imbuing  it 
with  a  desire  to  do  likewise.  Teachers  and  parents  at 
once  become  enthusiastic  and  delighted  over  the  Tadd 
methods,  which  the  book  enables  them  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. Size,  7>£xl0!4  inches,  almost  a  quarto;  456  pages 
fine  plate  paper,  beautifully  bound,  in  cloth  and  boards' 
cover  illuminated  in  gold,  weight  iy2  pounds.  Boxed' 
price  $3.00,  net.    Prospectus  free. 

OKANOE  JUDD  C0..M  i^SgSiM,'. 

For  sale  by  The  Whltaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


CHILDREN  love 
thiugs,  and  even  grown-up 
teachers  and  mothers  are  not 
averse  to  them.  When  you  com- 
bine the  beautiful  with  the  use- 
ful, you  have  the  Ideal. 

THIS  is  believed  to  be 

HN  IDEHL  BOOK 

for  children  who  are  learning  to 
read,  either  at  school  or  in  the 
home.  It  is  more  than  a  read- 
ing book;  it  is  a  charming  story- 
book as  well.  Furthermore,  it 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful. 

The  beauty  is  chiefly  in  the 

)  Many  Color  Sketches 


with  which  the  book  abounds, 
and  these  with  the'numerous 
attractive  pen-and-ink  drawings 
(reproduced),  the  handsome  ver- 
tical script,  and  ;  the  elegant 
letter-press  makes  it  a  truly  de- 
lightful book. 

The  book  contains  112  pages, 
all  lithographed,  and  is  bound 
in  boards. 


Examination  price  to  Teachers,  25cts. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS 

PUBLISHERS 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 
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To  the  Meeting  of  the 


National  Educational  Association 


YOU   WLL 

SEE  MORE 
LEARN  MORE 
ENJOY  MORE 


When  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  July  nth  to  14th,  1899, 
if  you  take  advantage  of  the 
choice  of  routes  and 


Excursion  rates  # 

OFFERED   BY 

the  Southern  Pacific  Co.'s 

SUNSET,  OGDEN  and  SHASTA  ROUTES 

A  most  comprehensive  scheme  of  travel  has  been  arranged,  and 
instead  of  the  familiar  farming  communities  familiar  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  you  will  have  opportunity  to  see 
the  great  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  of  the  South,  the  wide 
treeless  plains  of  western  Texas,  grand  mountain  scenery  in  many 
States,  the  most  charming  portions  of  California  and  the  Alpine 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  No  other  line  affords  so  many 
pleasing  attractions  or  so  great  a  variety  with  superior  accommo- 
dations for  travelers. 

Address  any  of  the  following  named'  Agents  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  for  more  complete  information.  California  literature, 
describing  its  resources,  resorts,  and  other  matters  of  interest  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

T.H.  GOODMAN,  Gen.Pass.Agt,    S.F.B.MORSE.Gen.Pass.Agt.   E.  HAWLEY,  A.GT.M 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  New  Orleans,  La.     New  York,  N.  Y. 

School,  Clmli  and  Pabli  Entetainment 

'THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND" 

The  most  successful  Children's  Cantata  ever  presented  in  America,  introducing"  all  of  Palmer  Cox's  famous 
Brownie  characters.  Music  by  Malcolm  Douglas.  All  rights  covered  by  copyright.  $1500  cleared  in  two  productions 
at  San  Jose,  Cal.    For  terms  of  production,  etc.,  address  H.  G-  SQLIERj  Sole  Lessee  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

266  South  7th  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

300-306  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Maps,  Charts, 

Globes,  Organs,  Etc. 

U.  S.  BUNTING  FLAGS,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Also  at 

North  West  School  Furniture  Co., 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


At  Lowest  Prices. 


/VI  ai|/>H       ANY  of  the  following  named 

—  articles  at  price  named  if  you 

C  \y  Tp  C  I    refer  to  this  paper   in   the 

ladies'  or  Child's  Side  Elastics $  .06 

Japanese  Silk  Handkerchiefs 06 

1  pair  Ladies' Extra  Quality  Kid  Gloves 1.00 

1  pair  Men's  or  Boys'  Working  Gloves 28 

4-Fold  or  Standard  Zephyr 05 

Saxony  Yarn,  Highest  Grade 10 

1  pair  Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Sunday  Style  1.65 

1  pair  Ladies' Highest  Grade  Kid  Shoes 2.50 

10  papers  Needles,  assorted  kinds 10 

1  Game  of  Fascination  or  Messenger  Boy 25 

5  Gents'  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  white 25 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

25-27  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

School  Books,    Librarv   Books, 
Stationery  and  Supplies. 

Pacific   Coast  Agents   for   Ginn   &   Co., 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,    (Burdett    &  Co.,  Leach,    Shewed 
&  Co.,    Allyn    &    (Bacon,     Williams 
(Rogers,  and  others.     Send   for   Catal  og. 

319-325   SansomeSt.     -    San  Francisco 


DO    YOU  USE  PENS  ?  ? 


HAVE   YOU    TRIED   THE 

CONSTITUTION 


They  are  the  finest  line  of  school  pens  made 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


The  Whitaker  &  Eay  Co., 


Coast 

Agents 


RESTORES 
•WANING 
•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  ot 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  trom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homceopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
W.  W.  STOCKER,  flgr. 
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A  Supert  Train 


N.  E.  A.  Convention 

VIA   THE 


Chicago   to   San    Francisco 
without  change. 

Buffet,  Smoking  and  Library  Cars,  with 

Barber  Shop. 
Double  Drawing- Room  Sleepers. 
Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers. 
Dining-Cars  (a  la  carte). 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  at  6:30  p.   m. 

Only  3  Days  Chicago  to  California 

For  full  information,  address 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  or, 
D.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  General  Agent, 
No'  1  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Attention 
Teachers! 


WHEN  YOU  have  seen  Southern 
California  thoroughly,  get  on  the 
train  for 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


The  most  wonderful  region  in  the 
world.  Your  ticket  will  carry  you 
over  the 


The  Only  Line  to  the  Park. 


I  Excellent  service.Dirjing-Cars 

I     San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

%,      ■ 

Send  6  cents  for  beautifully 
p  illustrated  book. 
I  T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent, 
638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CASTILLEJA  HALL 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOUiCIRLS 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Delightfully  situated  among  the  oaks 

of  Palo  Alto  in  the  cluster  of  residences 
occupied  by  the  distinguished  professors  of 
Stanford  University.  The  academy  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  University  building,  and 
free  access  to  its  library  is  enjoyed  by  our 
pupils,  and  is  also  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  valuable  course  of  evening  lectures 
given  throughout  the  year  by  the  university. 

Pupils  are  fully  prepared  for  entering  a 
University  Course.  Among  our  instructing 
teachers  is  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Hill,  who  is 
a  Mt.  Holyoke,  B.  A.  and  University  of 
Chicago,  M.  A. 
The  number   of  boarding  pupils  limited 

and  a  discipline   of  a  family  rather   than  that  of  a 

conventional  boarding-school  prevails. 

CATALOGUES  and  TERMS  on  application  to 

MRS.  ANNE  E.  PECK,  Palo  Alto.  Cal- 


Irving  Institute 

Irving  Institute,  located  at  No.  2126  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  of  Buchanan,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Church,  Principal,  is  one  of  the  most  favorably 
known  Bchools  on  our  coast.  It  is  accredited 
by  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford 
University,  and  is  also  a  thoro  finishing  school 
for  young  ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  col- 
lege, giving  full  courses  in  literature,  history, 
music  and  art  under  experienced  and  skillful 
specialists.  Elocution  and  physical  culture 
hold  an  important  place  and  combine  grace- 
fully with  the  intellectual  training  for  which 
this  school  is  noted.  In  its  twenty-second 
year  it  has  moved  into  the  commodious  and 
elegant  building  depicted  above,  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  residence  portion  of  San  Francisco. 
The  boarding  department  accommodates  thirty 
young  ladies,  giving  them  every  home  comfort. 
There  is  also  a  primary  department  for  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  school's  carriage  will  call 
when  requested.  Next  session  will  begin 
August  1st. 


THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $16.    Established  1864.     Open  all 
year. 
"flgt-Send  for  Catalog. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

COLUMN 

Every  month  this  column 
will  contain .... 

Bargains  in  Books 

PRICES  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY 


Publishers    Our  Price 
Price         Postpaid 

Quo  Vadis,  Cloth  Bound $  i.oo        %    .30 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Cloth  Bound .       i.oo^  .30 

The  Book  Opened,  or  An  Analysis 

of  the    Bible;  341    pages,    Cloth 

Bound 1-50  -4° 

Home,   Health  and   Happiness,   a 

Book  for  Every  Family,  633  pages, 

Cloth 2.75  .75 

A   Normal  History  of  the  U.  S., 

condensed   and    comprehensive, 

449  pages 1.35  -4° 

Kipling,  Light  That  Failed,  Cloth.  1.00  .30 
Mine  Own  People,  "  .  1.00  .30 
Hawthorne's  Works,  5  vols.  "  .  5.00  1.50 
Chambers'  Condensed  Encyclopae- 
dia, Cloth,  698  pages 1.25  .60 

Law  Without  Lawyers;  a  Compen- 
dium of  Business  and  Domestic 

Law,  for  Popular  Use 1.25  .60 

War  in  Cuba;  being  a  Full  Account 

of  her  Great  Struggle  for  Free- 

dom;    608    pages,    Richly    illus- 

trated 2.00  .50 

Life  of  Gladstone,  a  Biographical 

Study,  384  pages 2.00  .60 

Gold  Fields  of  the  Klondike  and 

the  Wonders    of  Alaska,   Fully 

Illustrated,  512  pages .    2.00  .40 

When  ordering,  please  mention  this  column, 
Remember  we  send  the  books  postpaid  at 
above  prices  if  ordered  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  this  issue.     Address 

THE  WHILAKER  &  MY  CO. 

723  Market  St.   San  Francisco 


ARE  YOU  TIRED 

OF  TEACHING? 


Or  do  you  wish  to  the  better  prepare  yourself 
lor  TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING  and  its  re- 
lated studies  ?    IF  SO. 


TUB  R.  L. 


Durliam 
Business  college 


Will  help  you    out    by  their  six   weeks'   or 
three  months' 

FREE  COURSE  TO  TEACHERS 

In  either  Commercial  or  Shorthand  Departments 

Ten  Departments;  able  teachers;  progressive, 
up-to-date  methods;  quarters  just  enlarged  five- 
fold. 

SUPREME  COURT  BUDG. 

305  Larkin  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WB 


THE  NAME  IS  SUFFICIENT 
THEY  NEED  NO  ADVERTISEMENT 
90,000  IN  USE 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON, 

Sole  Agents 

QURTflZ  BUILDINQ 
16,  18,  20, 

O'FARRBLL  ST. 


THE  WESTERN 


T 


^MMMmwtfMjW, 

sa  X~"~'-'* 


^AN    FRANCI5GO,    CAL. 
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m ADVANTAGES 

OF  ADOPTING 


IB 


IN  TH6  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


2.     The  ability  to  classify  and  index  all   studies   under   various  headings,  or 
immediate  reference,  with  every  subject  right  at  hand. 

3.  The  ability  to  remove  at  once  any  page  of  work  poorly  or  incorrectly  done 
and  replace  it  in  corrected  form. 

4.  The  ability  to  detach  temporary  work  from  any  portion  of  the  book,  as 
freely  as  from  the  top  of  a  tablet,  without  disturbing  in  the  least  the  pages  that 
remain. 

5.  The  ability  to  segregate  and  file  away,  in  neat  and  permanent  form,  any 
portion  of  the  daily  work  worth  keeping  for  review. 

6.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  gather  up  the  pages  of  home  work  or  class 
exercises  and  place  them  securely  in  her  own  book  in  convenient  form  to  be  cor- 
rected when  opyortui.ity  affords.  These  pages,  when  corrected  and  returned, 
may  at  once  be  re-inserted  by  the  pupils  in  their  books,  under  the  proper  subdi- 
vision. Here  the  work  may  be  levised,  if  need  be,  or  remain  at  least  until  all 
corrections  are  fully  understood.  Where  tablets  or  loose  leaves  are  in  use,  the 
returned  exercises  are  generally  destroyed  before  their  full  benefit  has  been 
derived. 

7.  The  ability  to  encourage  and  create  an  interest  in  neatness  and  system, 
preserve  a  perfect  uniformity  and  check  the  careless  and  extravagant  waste  of 
paper  which  so  generally  prevails. 


1.  The  ability  to  include  under  one  cover  all  the  written  school 
work,  whether  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature — a  tablet  and 
and  several  blank  books,  all  contained  in  one. 

The  Note  Book  is  bought  for  permanent  use,  and  only  the  paper  has  to  be  renewed 


NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO., 


.  .  .  Sole  .  .  . 
Manufacturers 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


BLAKE,  MOFFI  IT  &  TOWNE,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Ks  ai3gelceI! 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and 


Cal. 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan    Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  -     $8,000,000 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL,          -  -    1,300,000 

PROFIT  AND  RESERVE,  -       -    175,000 

MONTHLY  INCOME,  -          75,000 

Business  done  in  the  Month  of  April,  1899:3 

Number  of  loans 80 

Amount  loaned $50,300 

Shares  issued — 

Monthly  payment $8,400 

Paid  up 120 

Total  issue  for  April $8,520 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sansome  St.,    WM.  CORBIN,  Secy  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 


u 


^  = 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  ( MuUiscript). 

♦  j  For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\    /         1045(Verticular),  1046(Vertigraph) 
\  /    and  1047  (MuUiscript),  also  the  latest 
"      Numbers -1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  QILLOTT  S  SOUS,  91  John  Street,  Hew  Tori. 


California  Plants  in  Their  Homes. 

by  Alice  Merritt  Davidson,  illustrated.  Reader  and 
Supplement,  for  teachers,  369  pp. ,  one  volume,  $1 .50- 
Reader,  separate,  216  pp.,  90c.  "No  teacher  of  nature 
studies  can  afford  to  do  without  this  Botanical  Reader." 
Volney  Rattan,  State  Normal,  San  Jose.  "Very  useful 
in  creating  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  flora  of  Califor- 
nia."—D.  H.  Campbell,  Prof.  Botany,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. "An  excellent  book."— W.  A.  Setchell,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  "Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  botany."— W.  L.  Seymour,  State  Normal 
School,  Chico.  "A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  California  plants,  and  of  great  service  to  teachers  in 
presenting  nature  work  in  our  schools."— B.  n.  Davis, 
State  Normal  School,  i-os  Angeles.  As  a  text-book  the 
work  is  of  great  merit.  The  Board  of  Education,  Los 
Angeles,  purchased  300  copies,  a  fitting  testimonial  to 
its  excellence. 

B.R.Raumgardt  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 

Our  Newest   Books 

riRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,   Ph.D.,   and  A.  M.    Mowry.   A.   M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thit  ty- 
niue  great  Americans,   history -makers.    316  pp.,   pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  E.  L.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  problem?,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy.  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse." 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  .  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Koulke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Storie-."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF   OBSERVATION, 
TH0DGHT  AND  EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazeu's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzen, 
M.  A.    128  pp. .illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Teachers  and  Others  I 

Do  you  want  to  make  money  DuP-  \ 
ing  Vacation  °r  at  any  other  I 
time  when  you  have  nothing  in  par-  # 
ticular  on  hand  ?  # 

|  Can  You  Sell  Goods?  \ 

J)       That  will  almost  sell  themselves-    ^ 

|  We  Offer  the  Best  Terms     I 

€  1> 

#  On  the  BEST  SELLING  GOODS  # 

#  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  & 
I  _  I 
k    Write  us  at  once  for  territory 

|  THE  WHITAKER  &  MY  CO.  I 

I        723  Market  St..  San  Francisco       1 


MAKERS«HiraBeilBLE  TOP 
BUNTING  FLAGS. 


(FLAGS 

ABE 
"'■WW**' 
'  AS  TO  DURABILITY  OF  COLOR. 

ATRENllTH  OF  MATERIAL (r 

<foR.K{M5HIP^'  6£ST  PRODUCED 


v   .^    ■       a     «>    ~        Ftioliir 


F&.A& 

MANUFACTORY 
IN/SMERICA. 


exahimm' 


[NTIREIY 

'"Ufa**1' 


NKW=YOKIi 


CHICAGO 


Jlny  boy 
or  any  girl 

In  the  remotest  hamlet,  or  any  teacher  t 
or  official  anywhere,  can  secure  of  us 
promptly,  second-Jiand  or  new,  at  re- 
duced prices,   and  singly  or   by  the  ■ 
dozen ,  postage  or  expressagejree 

School  Books 

of  all  Publishers 

Brand  new,  and  complete  alphabetical    ^"si 

catalogueyVw,  if  you  mention  this  ad        l(f^ 

Hinds  &  Mohle  JctF 

4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City    (i^ 


*«- 


0OURWA 


„u^ 


NEW  SERIES— VOLUME  IV. 

Old  Series. — Golden  Era — Vol.  XLIV. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUL  Y,  i899. 


Number  7 
Established  1852 


pu"6Pi^fter'A    Rofiee. 
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The  truant  schools  in  large  cities  are  proving  a  great  success. 

It  is  a  sublime  fact  that  education  does  decrease  crime,  intemper- 
ance, and  many  of  the  evils  of  humanity. 

Guntoor's  Magazine  for  June  has  a  valuable  article  on  a  compari- 
son of  city  and  rural  schools. 

*  * 

"David  Harum,"a  novel  by  Edmund  Noyes  Wescott,and  "Johnnie," 
are  two  new  books  that  teachers  will  find  good  reading  during 
vacation. 

One  of  the  curious  results  of  the  examination  in  the  recent  exami- 
nation of  San  Francisco  schools  was  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  chil- 
dren obtained  the  highest  percentage. 

*  * 

Ella  F.  Young  resigned  from  the  Chicago  School  Department  be- 
cause she  objected  to  Dr.  Andrews'  adopting  the  spelling  reform 
inaugurated  by  the  National  Educational  Association. 


Col.  F.  W.  Parker  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Chicago's 
new  school  of  Pedagogy,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine.  Ar- 
nold J.  Tompkins,  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Teaching"  and 
"School  Management"  is  his  successor  in  the  Cook  County  normal. 

*  # 

Two  young  men,  Walter  Vrooman  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Charles 
Beard  of  Indiana,  have  established  at  Oxford,  England,  a  college 
for  laboring  people,  called  Ruskin  Hall.  This  strange  proceeding 
has  set  all  England  talking,  but  the  young  Americans  are 
successful. 

*  * 

Governor  Henry  T .  Gage  objected  to  the  fee  imposed  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  on  the  students.  He  called  a 
special  meeting.  The  address  delivered  by  him  was  a  strong,  dig- 
nified and  successful  presentation  of  the  question.  The  resolu- 
tion imposing  the  fee  was  reconsidered. 

*  * 

Four  years  ago  there  was  in  vogue  a  fad  for  military  drill  in  the 
public  schools.  There  is  now  a  desire  to  read  songs  of  peace  rather 
than  songs  of  war.  The  Peace  Congress  is  the  big  event.  Battle 
songs,  martial  airs,  and  military  heroes  keep  the  wound  ever 
fresh  in  the  breast  of  the  dove  of  peace. 

The  re-election  of  James  A.  Foshay  as  superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Los  Angeles  for  four  years  is  well  deserved.  In  the  past  four 
years  he  has  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  an  able  and  efficient 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  has  frequently  been  mentioned 
for  the  presidency  of  the  N.  E.  A.  but  will  not  allow  his  friends 
to  use  his  name  in  connection  with  the  office. 

*  * 

The  untimely  death  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School  audits 
prompt  resurrection  as  a  State  Normal  is  not  without  its  lessons. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco  assassinated  it  by  a 
resolution  last  February.  The  one  hundred  normal  students  pro- 
longed its  life  until  June.  And  the  legislature,  ably  assisted  by 
Judge  M.  Cooney,  and  the  Taxpayers'  Educational  League,  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  State  Normal  School  bill.  All  honor  to 
the  young  students  who  paid  the  tax  to  maintain  the  school.  All 
shame  to  the  City  Board  of  Education  that  accepted  the  tax.  No 
higher  testimonial  was  ever  given  to  teachers  than  the  effective 
measures  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  school,  which  resulted  in  a 
new  State  Normal.  Miss  Fowler,  whose  thirty-five  years  of  suc- 
cessful service,  and  Mrs.  Fitz  Gerald,  whose  great  ability  as  a 
teacher  is  everywhere  recognized,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
record  of  this  school  during  their  admiuistration. 
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TRINITY  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

During  the  month  of  June  an  official  visit  was  paid  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Trinity  County 
Teachers'  Institute.  The  trip  from  Redding  to  Weaverville  in- 
volved a  drive  of  about  fifty  miles  thru  one  of  the  most  pictures- 
que sections  of  California — a  section  which  forcibly  impresses 
itself  upon  the  traveler  thru  its  great  mining  industry.  The  trip 
was  taken  in  company  with  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Superintendent,  Miss  Lizzie 
H.  Fox,  to  conduct  the  Institute  for  the  week. 

Trinity  County  employs  twenty-three  teachers  in  her  public 
schools,  and  all,  I  believe,  were  present  and  answered  the  roll 
call.  As  this  was  the  first  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in  Trinity 
County,  much  interest  was  naturally  felt  by  superintendents, 
teachers,  school  officers  and  the  citizens  in  general.  Cordiality, 
and  hospitality  prevailed  during  the  session.  Educationally, 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  manifested  itself.  During  the  first 
day  I  discussed  with  the  institute  the  subject  of  combining 
classes  and  subjects  in  order  to  lengthen  recitations.  The  sub- 
ject presented  itself  as  an  eminently  practical  one,  considering 
that  all  schools  in  Trinity  County,  excepting  Weaverville,  employ 
only  one  teacher  each. 

One-half  of  the  second  day  was  devoted  to  school  discipline. 
In  my  talk  on  this  subject  I  endeavored  to  present  it  in  as  practi- 
cal a  form  as  possible,  referring  under  this  head  to  such  annoy- 
ing evils  as  absence,  tardiness,  whispering,  cheating,  etc.,  offer- 
ing such  remedies  as  experience  have  pointed  out  as  being  of 
most  value  in  the  preservation  of  good  discipline.  I  endeavored 
to  impress  the  teachers  with  the  thought  that  good  discipline  is 
not  in  itself  a  distinct  part  of  school  work,  but  something  which 
grows  out  of  skilful  teaching. 

Tuesday  evening  I  gave  the  institute  and  the  public  in  general 
a  talk  on  educational  matters  of  a  local  nature,  in  which  I  took 
occasion  to  say  that  my  cursory  observation  of  the  local  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  Trinity  county  from  an  educational  view,  ow- 
ing particularly  to  its  isolated  position,  led  me  to  believe  that  a 
county  high  school  should  be  established  and  maintained  by  the 
people  of  the  county;  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  strongest 
course  of  study  in  such  a  school  should  be  the  scientific,  laying 
special  stress  upon  such  studies  as  chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
minerology  and  cognate  studies,  that  might,  eventually,  be  put 
to  practical  use  in  the  very  community  which  had  paid  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  in  these  subjects. 

Much  credit  is  due  Superintendent  Miss  Lizzie  H  Fox,  for 
the  excellent  preparation  she  had  made  to  make  her  first  institute 
a  success.  The  people  of  Trinity  County  evidently  knew  that 
they  chose  right  when  they  elected  Miss  Fox  as  the  standard 
bearer  of  their  educational  interests. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  Board  of  Regents  during 
the  month  of  June.  At  one  of  these  no  official  action  was  taken, 
the  Board  adjourning  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Regent 
Timothy  Guy  Phelps,  president  pro  tem,  of  the  Board,  whose 
sudden  death  caused  much  sorrow  to  every  one  connected  with 
the  University.     The  Regents  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  Dr.  Benj.  I.  Wheeler 
was  elected  President  of  the  University  to  succeed  Dr.  Martin 
Kellogg,  whose  resignation  was  sent  to  the  Board  some  time  ago. 
The  salary  of  the  newly  elected  president  has  been  fixed  at  $10, 
ooo  per  annum,  and  the  feeling  is  general  that  in  President 
Wheeler  the  University  will  have  the  right  man. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School,  held  June  26th,  Frederic  L.  Burk  was  elected 
president  of  said  Normal  School  to  take  effect  July  10,  1899. 


JOINT  BOARD  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees: — 

Take  notice  that  in  pursuance  of  Section  1492  of  the  Political 
Code  the  Joint  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  is  called  to 
meet  in  special  session  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Hollenbeck  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  1899,  at  the 
hour  of  four  o'clock  P.  M. ,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  course  of  study,  of  standard  of  admission  and  of  gradu- 
ation in  the  several  State  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  considera- 
tion of  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the  Board. 

By  order  of  the  Governor. 

Attest:  Thos.  J.  Kirk, 

Secretary. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

No  definite  date  has  been  fixed  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Board 
will  be  convened  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  August. 


SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Our  supply  of  the  1895  edition  of  the  School  Laws  of  Cali- 
fornia is  exhausted.  A  new  edition  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
It  will  contain  such  amendments  relating  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  as  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  1897  and  1899, 
notably  the  changes  in  the  high  school  and  normal  school  laws. 
The  new  edition  will  slso  be  somewhat  different  in  its  mechanical 
and  typographical  execution,  the  contents  of  each  section  and 
many  of  their  subdivisions  being  indicated  by  headings  immedi- 
ately preceding,  printed  in  plain,  heavy  type. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  new  edition  of  the  State  School 
Laws  will  be  ready  for  distribution  before  Sept.  i,  1899. 


OPINIONS. 


TRUSTEES  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  COMPENSATION  FOR  SERVICES  RENDERED 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DISTRICTS. 
A  member  of  a  school  board  had  been  employed  by  his  board 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  school  building  at  a  certain  agreed 
compensation.  The  county  superintendent,  upon  presentation  of 
the  school  order  for  said  compensation,  declined  to  pay  the  same, 
maintaining  that  the  order  was  issued  in  contravention  of  law. 
Was  the  superintendent's  refusal  based  upon  law  ? 
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"No  school  trustee  or  member  of  any  board  of  education 
must  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the  board  of  which  he 
is  a  member;  and  any  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  provision, 
is  void."— Sec.  1876,  Political  Code. 

In  pursuance  of  the  interpretation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  tbis  section  of  the  law,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  that  the 
county  superintendent  was  warranted  in  declining  to  honor  the 
above  mentioned  order.  This  same  question  has  been  ruled  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in .  substance  its  language 
is  that,  tho  the  public  service  and  the  interest  of  the  district  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  better  served  by  a  member  of  the  board 
performing  the  duties,  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  so  manifest  in 
general  that  under  no  circumstances  can  compensation  be  allowed 
to  a  member  of  the  board. 


GRADUATES. 


CAN  A  SCHOOL  TRUSTEE  LEGALLY  VOTE  TO  EMPLOY  HIS  WIFE  AS  TEACHER? 

"No  school  trustee  or  members  of  any  board  of  education 
must  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the  board  of  which  he 
is  a  member;  and  any  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  provision, 
is  void." — Political  Code,  Section  1876. 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  well-regulated  families  the  husband 
should  have,  and  does  have,  a  common  interest  in  whatever  ac- 
crues to  the  benefit  of  the  wife.  Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  decide 
that  a  school  trustee  cannot  legally  vote  to  employ  his  wife  as 
teacher,  or  in  any  other  manner  be  interested  in  a  school  district 
contract  to  which  his  wife  is  a  party. 


TEACHERS'  PAY  FOR  ATTENDANCE  UPON   COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

If  the  teacher  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  county  at  the  time  the  institute  is  held,  no  reduction  shall 
be  made  in  consequence  of  time  spent  at  the  institute.  If  there 
is  an  unexpired  contract  between  the  teacher  and  the  trustees  of 
the  district  during  the  time  of  the  institute  the  teacher  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  actual  days  during  which  he  is  in  attendance  at  the 
county  teachers'  institute.  The  questions  of  "unexpired  con- 
tracts," "actually  engaged  in  teaching,"  "time,  or  days,  in  at- 
tendance at  the  institute,"  are  matters  to  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  county  superintendent  who  keeps  the 
records. 


THE  JULY  APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  following  circular  letter  has  just  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education: — 

Sacramento,  June  30,  1899. 

To  County  Superintendents: — Irj  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Amador  County,  rendered  May  24,  1898,  in  reference 
to  what  is  generally  known  as  the  July  apportionment  of  State  school 
moneys,  and  in  view  of  an  opinion  by  Attorney-General  W.  H.  H.  Hart, 
incidentally  touching  the  same  question,  given  March  17,  1892,  it  is  my 
advice  that  you  tieat  the  said  July  apportionment  of  State  school 
moneys  as  belonging  to  the  preceding  school  year. 

The  Court  and  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  opinions  referred  to, 
show  that  in  consequence  Of  the  semi-annual  payment  of  taxes  tbis  por- 
tion of  the  State  school  funds  rightly  belongs  to  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  but  does  not  get  round  thru  the  regular  channels  until  after  the 
first  day  of  July.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  the  last  apportionment  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  preceding,  and  to  be  regarded  as  tho  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  counties  during  the  preceding  school  year. 

I  am  led  to  issue  this  circular  in  response  to  inquiries  almost  daily 
received  from  Superintendents  as  to  how  the  July  State  fund  should  be 
apportioned. 

The  apportionment  for  this  July  may  be  expected  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.     Very  respectfully, 

THOS.  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Names  of  Those  Who   Have  Completed 
Engineering  Courses. 


The  Van  der  Naillen  School  of  Engineering  has  completed  its 
thirty-fifth  year  and  has  a  large  list  of  graduates.  Following  are  those 
who  have  completed  the  work  in  the  various  departments; 

Mining — A.  R.  Gurrey,  Shasta;  E.  Matteson,  Nevada;  P.  J.  Kellett, 
St.  Helena:  H.  G.  Moss,  Orange;  J.  L.  Stubbs,  Lower  Lake;  J.  P.  Will- 
iamson, Seattle;  I.  L.  Ryder,  San  Jose;  R.  P.  Turney,  Campbell;  C.  P. 
Christensen,  Randsburg;  O.  R.  Lawson,  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Surveying — H.  Koenig,  Oakland;  George  B.  Kearney,  Santa  Barbara; 
Paul  E.  Lepoids,  Los  Angeles;  E.  H.  Bushong,  San  Francisco;  E.  W. 
Nolan,  Callahaus,  Cal.;  G.  Winter,  Yolo,  Cal.;  F.  W.Saunders,  Em- 
pire City,  Or.;  George  Colbert,  San  Francisco;  E.  B.  Olney,  Chico;  C. 
S.  Winter,  Berkeley;  J.  R.  Myres,  Honolu.u.  C.  A.  Call,  Fort  Bragg; 
Carl  G.  Bell,  Colfax. 

Assaying — W.  S.  Lauritzen,  San  Jose;  H.  T.  Ledgley,  Siskiyou; 
A.  M.  Thompson,  San  Francisco;  A.  C.  Turey,  Virginia  City ;  M.  Jones, 
Paris,  111.;  G.  M.  Rolph,  Grass  Valley;  J.  M.  Landis,  Callahaus,  Cal.; 
R.  C.  Hicks,  Cornig,  Cal.;  W.  H.  Irwin,  Oakland;  E.  L.  Howard,  San 
Francisco;  W.  J.  Pascoe,  Mexico;  A.  Campbell,  S.  T.  Parks,  San  Fran- 
cisco: George  J.  Probasco,  Baker  City,  Or.;  G.  H.  Ca.l,  Fort  Bragg; 
H.  F.  Lyon,  San  Francisco;  C.  B.  Volkert,  Dyea,  Alaska;  H.  G.  Sisu- 
ron,  Lower  California:  E.  M.  McNaught,  San  Francisco. 

Electrical  Department — D.M.  McVean,  A.  Gilmarlin,  C.  E.Severeen, 
G.  H.  Wadman,  San  Francisco;  William  Bulson,  Stockton;  R.  E.  Mc- 
Danil,  Creswell,  Or.;  E.  H.  Howe,  Knights  Ferry;  Charles  R.  Forge, 
J.  G.  Finley,  San  Fiancisco;  E.  M.  Cleary,  Oakland;  W.  J.  Shea,  San 
Francisco;  R.  H.  Cunningham,  Arizona;  A.  McLukie,  New  Zealand; 
C.  P.  Hunt,  San  Francisco;  H.  W.  Riblet,  Sonoma:  H.  C.  Hasselbach, 
Biggs,  Cal, ;  G.  B.  Von  Boden,  San  Jose;  J.  F.  Galvin,  San  Francisco; 
H.  Bernhardt,  Oakland;  M.  Johnson,  William  Mullen,  Martin  John- 
son, San  Francisco;  P.  Donelon,  Sacramento;  C.  Brown,  P.  J.  Concan- 
non,  A.  E.  Daniels,  A.  Thomas  C.  M.  Mclntyre,  C.  F.  Nelson,  F.  A. 
Brenner,  P.  Norton,  J.  Peacock,  J.  Fuite,  F.  J.  Walsh,  San  Francisco; 
J.  Ponnot,  Seattle:  Roy  H.  Craig,  Enos  Woods,  San  Francisco;  J.  W. 
Reay,  New  Zealand. 

SOME  INSTITUTES. 


Superintendent  J.  F.  Barbee  of  Mendocino  County  held  the  first  in- 
stitute of  his  term  in  Ukiah.  The  first  one  in  May.  The  visiting  in- 
structors were  Superintendent  T.  J.  Kirk,  Prof.  H.  B.  Lorrey  and  Harr 
Wagner.  The  program  was  largely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Nature 
Study.  The  teacher  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  interest 
was  great.  The  San  Francisco  Knickerbocker  Club  gave  a  delightful  en- 
tertainment. The  papers  and  address  of  the  teachera  were  of  UBual  ex- 
cellence. The  decorations  were  especially  noticeable.  The  citizens  of 
Ukiah,  particularly  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Sanford,  who  touched  the  high  water 
mark  in  his  eloquent  address  of  welcome,  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Superintendendent  Barbee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  his  institute  and  on  his  very  active  and  intelligent  corps  of 
teachers. 

Superintendent  Etta  M.  Tilton  of  San  Mateo  County,  held  her  annual 
institute  at  Redwood  City,  the  last  week  in  April.  It  was  largely  devoted 
to  Nature  Study.  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Babbi  VooiBanger  aud  others  con- 
tributed to  make  the  institute  a  notable  success. 

Superintendent  L.  J.  Chipman  held  a  very  instructive  institute  in 
San  Jose,  the  first  week  in  May.  Prof.  Elwood  Cubberley,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Chope,  and  Superintendent  Kirk  were  among  those  invited  to  address  the 
institute.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope  made  a  very  happy  hit  in  her  address.  The 
exerciBes  were  all  interesting  and  instructive. 

Miss  Lizzie  Fox  oi  Trinity  County  held  the  first  regular  institute  ever 
held  in  Trinity  County  in  June.  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  of  Berkeley  and 
Superintendent  Kirk,  were  the  instructors.  Miss  Fox  issued  a  very 
elaborate  program.  The  institute  was  a  very  great  success,  aud  the 
teachers  enjoyed  the  work  very  much. 


Special  classes  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  at  the  San  Jose  Busi- 
ness College  for  the  summer  months,  corner  2nd  and  San  Fernando. 


Many  important  changes  are  to  be  made  in  Spokane's  school  system 
before  another  year's  work  is  commenced.  A  different  plan  will  pro- 
bably be  adopted  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  High  School  at 
least,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  grade  buildings.  The  number  of 
teachers  will  be  increased,  more  kindergartens  will  be  established. 
These  changes  are  coming  in  with  the  new  superintendent,  J.  F.  Say- 
lor,  who  is  to  arrive  about  July  1st,  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Prof.  Saylor  wants  the  board  to  establish  a  kindergarten  in  every  one 
of  the  ward  buildings,  and  this  plan  may  be  adopted.— Spokane,  Wash. 
Chronicle,  May  5th. 
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Belmont  School  and    Its    Founder 


MR.  JOHN  SWETT,  after  a  recent  visit  to  Belmont  School, 
declared  that  he  had  '  'discovered  a  great  school  and  a 
great  educator."  If  the  rare  quality  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Reid  remains  to  be  in  any  sense  "discovered"  by 
others  as  well  informed  as  Mr.  Swett,  this  is  due  to  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Reid  which  cannot  lessen  respect  for  him,  or  valuation  of 
his  work.  His  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling  has  been  likened 
to  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  disinclines  him  to  any  blowing  of 
trumpets.  In  other  respects,  also,  a  likeness  of  the  Head 
Master  of  Belmont  to  the  Master  of  Rugby  has  been 
remarked  and  is  not  slight. 

Mr.  Reid  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and 
his  early  years  were  passed  on  a  farm 
in  that  State.  As  a  very  young  re- 
cruit he  served  with  credit  in  the  Civil 
War,  after  which  he  entered  H  arvard 
College.  Upon  his  graduation  he 
gave  himself  at  once  and  con  amore 
to  the  life-work  of  teaching.  His  sue 
cess  in  secondary  education  in  the 
East — iu  such  schools  as  the  Boston 
Eatin  School — led  to  his  unsolicited 
call  to  the  same  work  on  this  coast 
and  his  success  here,  to  his  call  to  the 
presidency  of  the  California  State  Uni- 
versity. After  an  administration  of 
four  years  Mr.  Reid  resigned  his  office 
and  gave  himself  to  the   founding  of  „ 

Belmont  School.  This  latter  step  has 
been  said  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins,  in  an 
article  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  on 
secondary  education,  to  mark  '  'a  posi- 
tive and  real  new  departure  in  the  edu- 
cational history  of  California. " 

The  school  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1885.  An  almost  ideal  site  had  been 
found  for  it  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Santa  Morena  mountains,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
village  of  Belmont  on  the  Coast  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.  From  the  village  a  finely- 
kept  road  leads  westward  into  an  open  valley, in  which  fields  and 
orchards  lend  the  charms  of  perfect  cultivation  to  those  of  nature. 
On  the  lower  nlope  of  the  hills  forming  the  westward  wall  of  the 
valley  are  the  grounds  of  the  school,  about  thirty-five  acres  in 
extent. 

We  give  herewith  views  of  the  main  buildings  of  the  schools 
selected  from  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  Mr.  Reid,  descriptive  of 
the  home  and  social  life  of  Belmont  and  which  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  him.  The  buildings  are  in  two  groups,  divided  by 
a  deep  brook-bed  overhung  with  stately  oaks  and  laurel  trees  and 
spanned  by  rustic  bridges.  The  buildings  first  approached  from 
the  village  are  the  two  main   dormitories   (Moses  Hopkins   Hall 

and  Sierra  Hall)  and  the 
chapel,  which  is  connected 
with  each  dormitory  by  a 
covered  corridor.  The  "al- 
cove" system  has  not  been 
adopted  at  Belmont.  Sepa- 
rate rooms  are  provided, one 
of  which,  under  special  ar- 
rangements, a  boy  may  oc- 
cupy alone,  tho  in  most 
cases  two  room  together. 
The  students'  rooms,  both  in  the  main  dormitories  and  in  the 
other  buildings,  are  of  good  size,  simply  furnished,  lit 
by  electricity  and  heated  by  hot  water.  Each  room  has  two 
windows  with  direct  sunlight.  The  building  now  used  as  a  chapel, 
tho  well-fitted  for  such  use.  will  soon  be  required  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed — as  the  main  dining-room. 

South  of  the  brook  is  the  second  group  of  buildings  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  Head  Master's  House,  which  is  the  center  of  the 
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school  life.  Here  are  the  present  dining  rooms  and  the  students' 
library.  Here  also  are  the  rooms  of  the  youngest  boys,  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  house  mother.  She  gives  to  them  her  en- 
tire time  from  their  awakening  in  the  morning  until  they  are 
snugged  in  bed  at  night.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  also  give  to  these 
boys  their  special  care,  endeavoring  to  take,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
place  of  the  boys'  parents.  Indeed  a  visitor  to  Belmont  can  hardly 
fail  to  note  how  distinctly  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  is 
that  of  a  refined  home. 

This  leads  to  mention  of  one  of  the  main  informing  ideals  set 
for  the  school  by  Mr.  Reid.  This  was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Perkins 
in  the  article  referred  to: 

"Such  schools  as  the  Belmont  School  will  perform  a  work 
impracticable  by  any  other  agency, 
playing  an  important  part  in  supplying 
to  American  society  an  element  not 
less  important  than  any  other  what- 
ever, and  in  American  society  peculiar- 
ly necessary,  yet  hitherto  compara- 
tively lacking — accomplished  gentle- 
men." 

It  is  the  importance  attached  to  this 
function  of  a  boys'  school,  we  believe, 
which  has  determined  Mr.  Reid  against 
the  adoption  of  a  military  discipline  for 
the  school.  In  his  judgment  the  at- 
mosphere and  relations  of  a  home  are 
more  conducive  to  refinement  of  tastes 
and  manners  than  those  of  barracks, 
much  as  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the 
latter.  As  securing  a  large  part  of  the 
advantages  of  a  military  discipline, 
regular  military  drill  is  required 
of  all  students  of  the  upper 
school.  This  is  conducted  by  a  resi- 
dent instructor,  a  former  officer  in  the 
Army,  and  contributes  materially  to 
manliness  of  bearing,  habits  of  obedi- 
ence and  to  a  proper  esprit  de  corps. 

This  drill  contributes  also  to  a  second 
of  the  purposes  given  prominence  at 
Belmont — the  attainment  of  sound  and 
well-disciplined  bodies.  The  climate 
is  itself  exceedingly  favorable  to  health,  malarial  and  zymotic  di- 
seases being  almost  unknown.  Few  who  have  not  lived  about 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  can  appreciate  its  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture, its  entire  freedom  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  This  in- 
vites to  all  forms  of  outdoor  exercises    almost   every   day  of  the 
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year.  Mr.  Reid  shares  the  enthusiastic  love  of  sports  which  has 
given  Belmont  boys  an  enviable  standing  in  the  inter-scholastic 
games  which  are,  in  moderation, encouraged.  The  school  has  an 
excellent  field,  a  duplicate  of  the  Berkeley  oval  of  New  York. 
The  fine  roads  leading  northward  toward  San  Francisco,  south- 
ward to  Iceland  Stanford  University  (eight  miles  distant)  and 
westward  across  the  beautiful  canyada,  with  its  lakes,  to  the  sea- 
shore— give  excellent  wheeling.  The  fields  and  wood  trails 
tempt  to  country  rambling.  Some  of  the  views  from  the  near 
hill-tops  are  superb.  For  indoor  athletics  the  school  has  a  gyna- 
sium  not  excelled  in  completeness  by  that  of  any  secondary 
school  in  the  country.  Systematic  training  is  given  by  a  physi- 
cal director. 

The  lovers  of  tennis,  of  amateur  photography,  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  have  especial  provision  made  for  them  and 
the  school  has  cordial  sympathy  with  the  belief  that  a  boy's  school 
life  should  be  as  pleas  urable  as  is  consistent  with  its  more  serious 
work. 

In  its  work  of  instruction  the  one  directing  ideal  of  the  school 
is  thoroness.  It  therefore  undertakes  to  do  only  what  can  be 
done  thoroly  in  the  time  properly  given  to  preparatory  schooling. 

Its  especial  de- 
sign is  to  meet  the 
entrance  re  q  u  i  r  e- 
ments  of  the  best 
universiti  e  s.  Its 
success  in  this  work 
has  given  it  a  repu- 
tation among  the 
Eastern  colleges, 
especially,  perhaps, 
at  Harvard,  to 
which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  stu- 
dentsgo.  The 
larger  number,  how  - 
ever.goto  the  Stale 
University  of  Ca!i 
fornia  and  to  Ice- 
land Stanford  Uni- 
versity, to  both  of 
which  its  graduates 
are  admitted  with- 
out examination. 
The  school  is  not 
one  for  "shortcuts" 
nor  does  it  under- 
take to  give  a  com- 
mercial education, 
altho  book-keeping 
and  com  m  e  r  c  i  a  1 
arithmetic  are  elec- 
tive studies.  The 
main  purpose  of  in- 
struction is  the  for- 
mation of  scholarly  habits  and  tastes. 

But  important  as  scholarship  is  regarded,  it  is  believed  that, 
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in  a  secondary 
school  especially, 
the  formation  of 
character  is  ot  first 
importance.  And 
character  cannot.in 
Mr.  Reid's  judg- 
ment, be  formed  by 
outward  regulation 
by  mere  rules,  how- 
ever wisely  con- 
ceived and  admin- 
istered. In  his  be- 
lief there  are  in 
every  normal  boy 
instincts  of  right 
action,  talent  if  not 
active,  that  will  re- 
spond to  wise  ap- 
peal. The  disci- 
pline of  the  school 
is,  therefore,  b  y 
'  appeal  when  pos- 
sible, by  strict  su- 
pervision where 
necessary."  The 
boy  to  whom  the 
latter  is  habitually 
necessary  is  not 
long  retained  at  the 
school. 

It  is  further  "be- 
lieved that  to  no- 
bility of  character 
and  dignity  of  ideals  reverence  and  a  rational  faith  are  supremely 
contributionary.  The  school  is  distinctly  a  Christian  school.  It 
is  not, however,  in  any  degree  sectarian,  and  among 
its  students  are  those  from  families  of  the  most 
diverse  religious  faiths,  whose  convictions  are  sensi- 
tively regarded. 

No  one  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Reid  recognizes 
that  the  success  of  Belmont  is  largely  due  to  Mrs. 
Reid.  By  a  rare  Christain  spirit,  naturally  fine  and 
cultivated  tastes,  and  by  consummate  good  sense 
she  is  ideally  fitted  to  "mother"  the  large  family  of 
Belmont  boys.  This  mothering  never  goes  to  the 
extent  of  coddling  and  the  effort  is  constantly  made 
to  recover  a  boy  who  is  anywise  wanting  in  normal 
tone  and  habits  to  health  of  mind  and  to  manly 
self-control. 

In  1893  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  transferred  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  school,  valued  at  over  $100,000, 
to  a  board  of  directors  as  a  public  trust.  By  this 
generous  act  the  people  of  California  have  assured 
to  them  in  perpetuity  a  preparatory  school  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  maintain  its  present  standard 
and  ideals.  The  Journal  of  Education  is  glad 
to  give  its  hearty  recognition  of  the  high  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Reid  to  the  cause  of  education  on 
our  coast. 
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The  rooms  provided  for  the  State  of  California  Headquarters  in- 
clude the  ladies'  parlor  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Van  Nuys  Hotel  and 
a  suite  of  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  same  hotel. 

These  rooms  are  engaged  for  six  days,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  night,  July  10  to  15  inclusive. 

The  Headquarters  will  be,  thruout  this  time,  in  the  general  charge 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mr?.  J.  W.  McClymonds  of  Oak- 
land, and  Miss  Bertha  Oliver  of  Los  AngeleB.  At  least  one  member  of 
this  committee  will  be  at  the  Headquarters  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  same  are  open  to  the  public,  and  all  of  the  members  will  be 
present  during  the  times  when  considerable  numbers  of  visitors  may  be 
expected.  This  committee  will  be  responsible  to  the  State  Director, 
who  will  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Assistant  State  Managers. 

Cities  or  educational  institutions  within  the  State  may  take  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  entertainment  at  the  Headquarters  for  one  day  each 
on  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  City  or  institution  undertaking  this  service  must  first  de- 
posit the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Frank,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Local  Executive  Committee  at  Los  Angeles,  to  the  credit  of 
the  "State  Fund."  This  fund  is  to  be  drawn  upon,  first,  for  the  pay- 
ment o(  the  hotel  bill,  for  the  Headquarters,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the  six  days;  secondly,  for  any  necessary  expense  incurred 
by  the  General  Headquarters'  Committee;  thirdly,  if  there  should  be 
any  unexpended  balance,  it  is  to  be  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Local 
Executive  Committee  to  apply  on  the  general  expense  of  that  committee. 
No  part  of  the  hundred  dollars  thus  deposited  by  a  town  or  institution 
is  to  be  drawn  upon  for  the  special  entertainment  provided  by  that 
town  or  institution. 

(b)  To  the  end  that  there  may  be  complete  unity  of  plan  and  exe- 
cution in  the  entertainment  provided  at  the  Headquarters,  the  special 
committee  representing  a  city  or  an  institution  will  act  under  the  general 
oversight  of  the  General  Headquarters'  Committee.  The  city  or  insti- 
tution which  entertains  at  the  Headquarters  for  any  given  day  is  re- 
garded as,  in  an  especial  sense,  representing  the  State  of  California  for 
the  time  being.  The  Headquarters  are  State  Headquarters  thruout. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  largest  possible  liberty  will  be  ex- 
tended to  these  cities  and  institutions  to  devise  such  entertainment  as 
their  individual  taste  may  suggest,  subject  to  no  other  limitations 
than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  unity  of  general  plan  and 
purpose. 

The  following  general  rules  will  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
the  Headquarters  thruout  the  week ; 

1.  Alcoholic  beverages  will  not  be  served. 

2.  Commercial  advertising  will  be  excluded  from  the  rooms. 

3.  All  possible  pains  will  be  taken,  particularly  if  fruits  and  cake 
are  served,  to  avoid  injury  to  carpets  and  furniture. 

4.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  all  concerned  to  make  these  Head- 
quarters at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  meeting  place  for  Californians  in 
attendance  at  the  great  meeting,  and  a  place  in  which  California  will 
extend  an  especially  hearty  welcome  to  visitors  from  other  States. 

Special  days  already  assigned  at  Headquarters: 
Los  Angeles,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  10th  and  11th. 
University  of  California,  Wednesday,  July  12th. 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  July  13th. 


The  following  large  subscriptions  show  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Los  Angeles  in  the  preparation  of  entertainment  for  members  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 

F.  O.  Johnson.  Hotel  Westminster  $1500,  County  of  Los  Angeles 
Slr-OO,  M.  M.  Potter,  Hotel  Van  Nuys  $750,  City  of  Los  Angeles  $600, 
Los  Angeles  Railway  Co.  $500,  Banning  Bros.  $500,  Pasadena  and  Mt. 
Lowe  Ry.  Co.  $250,  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  Electric  Railway  Co. 
$200,  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  $200,  A.  L.  Ross,  Hotel  Rosslyn 
$200,  A.  C.  Bilicke,  Hotel  Hollenbeck  $200,  First  National  Bank  $200, 
Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank  $150,  L.  A.  Traction  Co.  $150,  John  P. 
Jones  $150,  L.  A.  National  Bank  $12o,  Zahn  Blk.  $110,  Hart  Bros.  Na- 
tick  House  $100,  L.  A.  Lighting  Co.  $100, San  Gabriel  Electric  Co.  $100, 
Edison  Electric  Co.  $100,  F.  M.  Coulter,  $100,  A.  Hamburger  $100,  Bos- 
ton Store  $100,  J.  R.  Newberry  $100,  F.  W.  Braun  &  Co.  $100.  F.  K. 
Rule  $100,  J.  S.  Sleuson  $100,  Al  Levy  &  Co.  $100,  L.  A.  Transfer  Co. 
$100,  Troy  Laundry  $75,  State  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  $75. 

Fifty-dollar  Subscribers— Merchants'  National  Bank, Citizens'  Bank 
California  Bank,  National  Bank  of  California,  Empire  Steam  Laundry, 
Excelsoir  Laundry,  Southern  California  Savings,  Security  Savings 
Bank,  Frank  A.  Miller,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Harris  &  Frank,  Mullen  & 
Bluett,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Homer  Laughlin,  Bryon  Erken- 
becker,  C.  B.  Boothe  L.  F.  Foy,  G.  W.  Lynch,  Bellevue  Terrace  Hotel, 
W.  P.  B'uller  &  Co.,  N   B.  Blackstone,  Geo.  Mason. 


SUPT.  JAS.  A.  FOSHAY 

Re-elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 

of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 


FREDERIC  L.  LURK 

Elected  President  San  F"lan- 

cisco  State  Normal  Sch  ol. 


SENSIBLE  ADVICE  ON  SECURING 
POSITIONS. 


Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  of  the  University  of  California,  delivered  the 
graduating  address  to  the  students  of  the  San  Jose  Normal.  The  follow- 
ing extract  should  be  read  by  all  teachers  and  trustees. 

"The  way  in  which  you  make  ycur  application  for  an  appointment, 
the  kind  of  influence  in  your  favor  which  you  bring  to  bear  upon  appoint- 
ing boards;  the  tone  and  spirit  which  you  carry  into  your  informal  talk 
about  the  schools:  the  way  in  which  you  bear  yourselves  toward  other 
teachers;  all  of  these  things  may  help  to  make  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  better  ByBtem.  And  public  sentiment,  after  all,  must  be  the  chief 
factor  in  the  needed  reform.  There  are  communities  where  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  teacher  is  commonly  talked  of  frnm  the  point  of  view  of  per- 
sonal influence.  Such  and  such  a  one  will  get  the  place  because  he  is 
related  to  So-and-so,  or  because  his  father  has  done  So-and-so  a  good  turn. 
They  are  unfortunately  teachers  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  any  other 
point  of  view.  In  talking  with  them  you  find  that  they  base  their  hope 
and  claim  to  a  given  position  Eolely  on  the  ground  of  favors  which  they 
have  done  to  those  in  power,  or  on  the  ground  of  the  influence  of  relatives. 
Then, again,  you  will  sometimes  see  a  teacher  who  haB  really  a  high  sense 
of  professional  self-respect,  discussing  the  question  of  appointment  o.i 
this  low  ground  of  personal  favor,  but  showing  plainly  that  the  ins  and 
outs  of  such  business  are  foreign  to  his  make-up.  He  tries  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  ideas  and  the  language  of  a  transaction  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  his  true  character,  because  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  profess- 
ional employment  or  advancement  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  To 
one  who  has  a  keen  moral  Bense  such  a  spectable  cannot  but  be  painful  in 
the  highest  degree.  John  Dryden  succeeded  with  an  effort  in  writing 
down  to  the  low  moral  plane  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  You  may 
have  seen  men  of  worth  and  weight  who  in  gay  company  tried  awkwardly 
to  be  as  flippant  and  senseless  as  their  companions.  Such  things  as  these 
are  not  ludicrous;  they  are  saddening  and  disheartening.  When  a  teacher 
of  the  young  thinks  to  improve  his  chance  of  employment  by  making  a 
moral  compromise,  the  proBpect  of  true  education  is  overcast.  But  I  be- 
lieve in  most  cases  the  man  of  real  worth  injures  his  chances  by  tamper- 
ing with  his  moral  convictions.  It  is  better  in  the  long  run  to  assume 
that  what  is  right  is  what  men  want.  Carry  this  Bpirit  into  your  public 
life.  Take  the  higher  view  for  granted  whenever  you  can.  In  your  asso- 
ciation with  your  fellow-teachers,  withhold  your  applause  from  adroit 
manipulators  and  from  moral  peasimiBts.  Be  contented  not  to  know  how 
to  "pull  the  wires."  If  the  community  takes  a  low  view  of  the  qualifica- 
tions that  win,  do  what  you  can,  without  pretence  and  without  condes- 
cension, to  introduce  a  better  view.  Set  up  a  standard,  you  men  and 
women  of  the  Normal  Schools  all  over  this  state,  a  standard"  of  honor  and 
righteousness.  Work  for  a  better  way  of  putting  stewards  over  the 
choicest  possessions  of  our  people;  and  another  generation  will  rise  up  to 
call  you  blessed. 

Western  Sehool  ]1eias. 


County  Board  of  Education  of  Stanislaus  county,  adopted  the  American 
Book  Company's  "National  System  of  Music''  and  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.'s 
"Natural  Vertical  Writing."  The  study  of  science  advertised  for  waB 
not  adopted,  and  the  form  now  in  vogue  will  continue  for  the  follow- 
ing four  years.  The  writing  is  the  same  as  has  been  taught  in  the 
schools  for  some  time  past,  but  the  action  of  the  Board  was  to  ratify 
the  By6tem   and  adopt  it  as  the  style  to  be  taught. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  Central  Oregon  State  Normal  School 
today  elected  the  following  faculty:  B.  F.  Mulkey,  of  Monmouth,  presi- 
dent, $1,200;  Professor  Louis  Barbee,  of  McMinnville,  vice-president 
and  chair  of  science,  $800;  D.  V.  Kuykendall,  of  Eugene,  chair  of 
mathematics,  $650;  Mies  Laura  Myers,  of  Salem,  chair  of  literature, 
$650;  a    critic  teacher  is  to  be  elected  at  a  salary  of  $700. 

Miss  Margaret  Kelly  of  Kelsey,  El  Dorado  county,  has  just  completed 
her  term  as  teacher  of  the  Kelsey  School.  She  graduated  a  large  class, 
giving  the  State  grammar  grade  diploma.  Miss  Kelly  taught  this  class 
from  their  first  year  to  graduation.  A  remarkable  record.  Miss  Kelly 
is   one    of   El    Dorado's  most  popular  teachers. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Reading. 

BY  T.  L.  HEATON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

TREADING  is  the  key  to  books.     Its  perfect  mastery  and  com- 

1**'     plete  use  is  the  sum  total  of  education.     To  begin  reading 

1  \     is  the   first   work   of  the  schools.     To   read   wisely  the 

V   thoughts   of  men  in  books   and  the   thought   of  God  in 

nature  is  the  crowing  act  of  self-education. 

Reading,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  thought  interpretation 
of  written  or  printed  characters.  In  our  limited  school  sense  it 
is  learning  to  understand  and  call  the  words  of  our  reading  books. 
Reading  is  the  parent  of  all  other  studies,  without  the  power  to 
read,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  and  science  would 
be  forever  sealed  to  the  child.  The  road  to  knowledge  is  so  long 
and  progress  so  slow  because  children  are  not  taught  skillfully  to 
read  with  Hamlet,  they  merely  call:  "words,  words,  words." 
The  printed  page  contains  but  the  mere  skeleton  of  thought;  it 
requires  the  living  voice  with  all  its  fullness  of  modulation,  em- 
phasis and  inflection,  to  clothe  this  skeleton  and  make  it  the  real 
creation  of  mind;  we  think  in  words  as  they  sound  to  us  when 
uttered  by  our  own  voices.  To  think  well,  therefore,  one  must 
have  the  tools  of  thought,  words,  clothed  in  the  richness  of  sound. 
Really  to  read  a  page  is  to  hear  words  sounded.  To  hear  them 
sounded  silently  in  the  mind  they  must  oft  have  reached  the  mind 
thru  the  external  ear.  Eye,  ear  and  voice  must  so  often  act  to- 
gether, that,  finally,  the  action  of  the  eye  alone  on  the  printed 
page  will  call  to  mind  the  reflex  of  the  voice.  From  audible 
vocalizing  we  learn  silent  vocalizing.  The  greatest  value,  then, 
of  oral  reading  is  that  it  leads  to  good  silent  reading. 

Altho  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  is  set  apart  for  what  is 
called  the  reading  lesson,  reading  must  in  reality  be  taught  in 
connection  with  every  study  of  the  school.  A  class  who 
are  poor  readers  will  have  great  difficulty  with  all  their  lessons. 
They  must  be  taught  to  read  intelligently  and  well,  their  geog- 
raphy, history,  mathematics,  before  the  subjects  can  be  thoroly 
mastered.  A  short  time  spent  each  day  upon  the  reading  of  these 
lessons  will  greatly  reduce  the  time  required  for  learning  them. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  child  be  able  to  call  all  the  words  and 
pronounce  them  correctly,  but  the  words  must  be  properly  related 
to  each  other  in  sentence  structure  by  emphasis  and  inflection; 
and  in  literature  the  finer  shades  of  thought  and  emotion  must  be 
brought  out  by  delicate  modulations.  There  must  follow,  too, 
questions  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  caught  the  thought  in  all 
its  bearing.  In  the  study  of  history  a  pupil  may  read  a  paragraph 
without  grasping  its  central  thought  and  grouping  about  it  the 
subordinate  and  related  thoughts  so  that  the  entire  paragraph  be- 
comes a  thought  unit  about  a  central  nucleus.  The  central 
thoughts  of  successive  paragraphs  must  be  related  to  each  other 
and  to  the  main  topic  of  discussion.  Such  reading  lesson  in  his- 
tory is  but  teaching  the  child  how  to  study  history.  Having 
learned  under  teachers'  guidance  how  to  READ  history,  the  child 
may  silently  STUDY  history  and  learn  it,  but  if  not  thus  taught 
to  read  it,  he  may  spend  wenry  hours  pouring  over  his  book  and 
acquire  nothing  but  a  distaste  for  the  subject. 

How  often  in  school  do  we  see  children  trying  to  work  ex- 
amples which  they  cannot  so  read  that  a  visitor  without  the  aid  of 
a  book  can  understand  them.  Have  such  children  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  conditions  and  relations  of  the  problems  they  are 
trying  to  solve  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  despair  they  apply 
successively  to  the  numbers  given  the  various  operations  of  arith- 
metic— addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division; — after  each 
such  operation  consulting  the  answer  to  see  if  by  some  good  for- 
tune the  proper  result  has  been  reached.  Tf  none  of  these  opera- 
tions taken  singly  give  the  result,  they  are  taken  in  pairs;  first 
add  and  multiply;  if  this  is  without  avail,then  subtract  and  divide; 


happy, at  last, if  perhaps  the  figures  have  fallen  into  proper  places. 
"How  did  you  get  it  ?  "  asksa  less  fortunate  child.  "Oh!  I  added 
this,  and  subtracted  that,  and  divided  by  this;  I  tried  a  whole  lot 
of  other  ways  but  none  of  them  would  give  it.  "  And  this  is  that 
noble  study  arithmetic,  commonly  supposed  to  give  the  best  men- 
tal training  to  the  child  of  the  elementary  schools.  But  how 
shall  we  teach  arithmetic  ?  First  teach  the  child  to  read  his  pro- 
blem aloud  with  all  the  nice  distinctions  of  voice  that  you  would 
apply  to  the  finest  passage  of  literature.  Question  them  upon  the 
meaning.  How  many  things  are  given  ?  What  is  required  ? 
When  the  child  is  thus  able  to  read  his  problem,  he  is  able  to 
solve  it,  not  by  guessing,  but  by  reason.  A  reading  exercise 
should  be  a  part  of  every  lesson  in  mathematics. 

A  large  amount  of  the  pupils'  time  in  school  is  spent  upon 
spelling,  with  but  indifferent  results.  In  the  early  years  of  school 
life  train  the  child  to  hear  distinctly  and  clearly  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  and  to  give  them  correct  utterance.  Next, 
train  him  to  recognize  the  sounds  in  combination  in  short  words. 
Gradually  the  words  should  be  lengthened,  each  letter  still  hav- 
ing its  correct  and  full  value,  as  distinctly  as  when  it  stood  alone, 
aDd  the  voice  still  giving  it  a  sharp,  clear,  correct  utterance;  thus, 
e,  1,  et,  it,  let,  lit,  definite,  separate,  distinction,  description. 
When  the  child  has  thus  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  values  of 
sounds  and  to  utter  them  correctly  in  all  his  reading  and  speak- 
ing, he  will  discover  that  most  of  the  words  of  our  language  spell 
themselves:  Occasionally  he  must  remember  a  silent  letter  in  a 
word  and  sometimes  he  must  remember  which  of  two  possible 
characters  are  used  to  represent  a  sound.  Thus  the  sounds  of  i, 
may  be  represented  by  either  y  or  i;  k  and  eh  may  stand  for  the 
same  sound,  but  remembering  these,  the  remainder  of  the  word 
spells  itself.  Thus,  to  teach  reading  properly,  with  distinct,  clear 
enunciation,  is  to  teach  a  very  large  part  of  spelling. 

Reading  is  very  closely  related  to  composition.  It  may  be 
said  we  have  three  concentric  vocabularies — the  reading  vocabu- 
lary, the  writing  vocabulary,  and  the  speaking  vocabulary.  New 
words  first  come  into  our  reading  vocabulary.  Meeting  them  fre- 
quently, we  gather  their  meaning  from  the  context;  we  recognize 
them  on  the  printed  page  long  before  we  are  able  to  use  them. 
Sometimes  the  dictionary  gives  an  introduction  to  them,  but  this 
scarcely  does  more  than  break  the  ice  between  strangers.  An  ac- 
quaintance must  arise  thru  meeting  the  words  frequently  in  the 
pages  of  literature.  In  each  sentence  a  word  has  a  somewhat 
d:fferent  shade  of  meaning  reflected  from  its  associates.  Meeting 
it  often  in  tl  ese  various  dresses  we  come  to  recognize  its  inner 
self  with  all  its  variations  due  to  time  and  place.  Then  we  may 
venture  to  use  it  where  pen  and  paper  give  time  for  deliberation, 
and  choice.  After  the  word  has  dwelt  for  some  time  in  the  writ- 
ten vocabulary,  close  acquaintarce  ripens  into  personal  friendship 
and  the  word  becomes  our  companion  in  daily  converse.  These, 
then,  are  the  steps  in  the  mastery  of  words.  Introduction  by  dic- 
tionary, acquaintance  thru  literature,  friendship  thru  writing, 
familiarity  thru  speech.  Sentence  structures  pass  thru  much  the 
same  process.  Thus  good  models  of  literature  influence  our  writ- 
ing and  our  writing  reacts  upon  our  speech.  Many  teachers  make 
the  serious  mistake  of  thinking  that  there  is  a  short  cut  to  the 
mastery  of  words  and  send  children  to  the  dictionaries  to  find  the 
meaning  of  words  and  immediately  use  them  in  sentences.  This 
is  a  waste  of  time.  Teach  children  to  observe  words  closely  as 
they  read,  to  gather  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  from  the  context, 
to  compare  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sentence  with  its  use  in 
that,  to  observe  closely  sentence  structure,  how  this  or  that  ar- 
rangement adds  strength,  grace  or  harmony  to  the  expression  of 
the  thoughts.  In  expressing  his  own  thoughts,  refer  the  pupil 
constantly  to  those  models  whose  beauty  he  has  studied.  So  may 
the  proper  study  of  reading  teach  the  pupil  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  others,  increase  his  power  of  thinking,  furnish  models,  and  give 
facility  in  expressing  his  own  thoughts. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LIFEWORK  OF  A  FRIEND  OF 
THE  BLIND. 

PROF.  THOMAS  P.  BAILEY  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DUTY  and  pleasure  go  together  in  the  writing  of  this  article.  I  have 
been  bo  fortunate  as  to  have  known  for  several  years  the  life  and 
work  of  a  brave  teacher  who  is  a  lo7ing  friend  to  his  kind. 
For  thirty-three  years  Charles  T.  Wilkinson  has  done  noble  deeds  in  the 
schoolroom  and  outside  of  it — deeds  that  are  the  nobler  because  quiet, 
thoro  and  deep-hearted.  California  people  need  not  be  told  what  the 
Wilkinson  brothers  have  done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
with  the  aid  of  faithful  co-workers.  The  hiBtory  of  the  Institution  at 
Berkeley  is  part  of  the  finer  history  of  the  State  and  of  education  in  this 
country.  No  doubt  all  of  the  work  of  the  institution  well  deserves  tell- 
ing, but  I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  that  part  done  by  Charles 
Wilkinson.  My  only  regret  is  that  the  story  must  be  told  somewhat 
roughly  and  very  inadequately. 

At  the  very  outset,  I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  no- 
table results  accomplished  by  this  man's  self-sacrificing  energy.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  ministers,  lawyei'B,  merchants,  and  other  representatives  of 
professions  supposedly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  blind,  have  lived  successful 
HveB  as  a  result  of  his  careful,  inspiring  teaching,  and  bis  unremitting 
efforts  for  thoBe  who  needed  his  help  after  they  had  left  the  institution. 
And  among  his  living  monuments  are  some  well-known  teachers  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  As  I  am  writing  primarily  for  teachers,  it  may 
help  us  to  see  the  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work  if  we  study  it 
under  such  convenient  headings  as:  Course  of  Study,  Method, Discipline 
Character-study,  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

Course  of  Study.     Strange  as  it  may  appear,  more  BtudieB,  or  more 
topics  are  studied   than    in   the  ordinary  schools.     The  blind  have  fewer 
opportunities  for  gaining  general   information,  and    hence  it  must  be  fur- 
nished  to  them   in  great  abundance,  and   yet  slowly.    Such  topicB  as 
Geology,   Physics,  Chemistry,    Etymology,    Logic,   are    taken   up   with 
classes  or  with  individuals.     Common-sense  correlation  and  warm,  living 
interest  in  knowing  do  much   to   relieve  what  is  often  called  an  "  over- 
crowded" curriculum  in   our  public   schools.     If  a  youth  seems  to  need 
drill  in  logical  procedure,  he   is    given    what   he  needs.     With  the  aid  of 
Jevons'  little  book,  elementary  Logic  is   taught  when  deemed  advisable. 
Several  children  have  been  much  benefited  by  such  a  drill  in  the  forms  of 
thinking.     And  why  not?     Few  teachers  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  '  rais- 
ing" huch    a   book  in    type  for  the  use  of  a  few  blind  children  popularly 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  any  high  decree  of  mental  effort.     Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, thirty-three  years  ago,  found   the    curriculum  consisting  of  beads 
a:id  a  little  spelling  out  of  words  for  Bhow.      Now  the  Btudies  are  as  wide 
as  the  human  nature  they  are  intended  to  train,  nurture  and  develop.     It 
is  clearly  recognized  that  the  "  formal"  studies — language- work,  number- 
work,  manual  exercises — are  peculiarily  fitted   to   train  habits  of  careful- 
ness,   exactness,    neatness,      industry,    etc.     On    the    other   band,    the 
"content"  studies — such  as  Geography,  History,  Literature,  etc., — are  in- 
forming and  formative.     They  give  food   to   the  mind.     They  nurture  in- 
Btinct  and  many-sided  interest."     For  instance,  language — formal  drill — 
is  so  taught  as  to  awaken  interest    in    the  pupil'B  sense  of  power,  his  de- 
light in  conquering  difficulties,  his  pleasure   in    the  rhymical  exercise  of 
faculty.     The  main  interest   in   the   formative  Btudies  is  in  the  facts  and 
their  relations.    Two  formal  exercises  have   been  especially  interesting — 
etymology  and  dictation.    The  one  seems  to  serve   as  connective  tissue  in 
all  the  work,  the  other  as  reflex   arc   that  turns   acquirement  into  habit. 
The  formal  and  formative  studies  are  made  to  review  each  other.     For  in- 
stance, formal  language-work    reviews  itself  in  the  use  to  which  it  is  put 
in  the  study  of  literature,  and  literature  iB   reviewed  by  studying  it  in  re- 
view from  the  language   standpoint.     Many  teachers   content  themselves 
by  mixing   up  language   and   literature   in   such   wise   that  the  result  ie 
neither  the  training  by  language   nor   the   nurture  by  literature.      When 
important  questions  come   up   concerning   matters  of  fact  and  principles, 
Bet  timeB  are  fixed   for   the  discussion  of  them,  if  they  seem  of  sufficient 
interest.     The  "morning  talks"  are  looked   forward  to  aB  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  information.      Mr.  Wilkinson   believes  in  constantly  "post- 
ing and  filling-up"  for  the  sake  of  the  children.      As  I  have  watched  him 
working  away  at  something  with  which    he   hoped  to   arouse  some  fresh 
and  wholesome  enthusiasm,  and  perhaps,  to   Bet   one   particular  mind  to 
expanding,  I  have  been  ashamed  to  think  how  little  most  of  us  do  for  the 
children.     And  he   never   tires   working   for  them,  no  matter  how  much 
other  things  weary  and  worry  him  I 

Method.  How  to  utilize  the  child's  experience  in  the  interest  of  a 
higher  experience — that  is  the  chief  problem  of  method.  With  the  blind, 
the  process  in  a  tedious  and  difficult  one,  and    very  much    depends  on  the 


use  of  proper  method.  Individual  and  class  teaching  must  go  hand  in 
hand  all  the  time.  Mere  class-teaching  dodges  all  the  real  character- 
probleme  of  individual  development;  and  these  are  eeen  more  difficult  in 
the  blind  because  their  emotional  nature  is  very  apt  to  be  exceedingly 
sensitive.  The  adolescents  need  especially  careful  handling.  In  his  teach- 
ing, Mr.  Wilkinson  tries  to  combine  concreteness  with  significance.  The 
mere  object-leaBon  leads  to  little  thought-development;  it  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  study  of  principles.  As  our  teacher  expresses  it,  the  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  adolescents,  must  have  the  "  how"  and  the  "why" 
always  together.  The  rough  draft  must  precede  the  elaborate  study;  the 
generic  muBt  precede  the  specific.  For  instance,  in  the  work  in  Geog- 
raphy, the  study  of  the  globe  in  general  comes  before  that  of  any  special 
part  of  it,  such  as  California.  He  has  experimented  in  this  direction 
very  carefully,  and  very  decidedly  gives  the  preference  to  the  early  study 
of  general  outlines.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  very  careful  not  to  allow 
the  generic  to  become  abstract  too  soon.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  his  work, 
it  Beems  to  be  a  very  thoro  study  of  significant  types.  The  type  is  that 
which  is  most  characteristic  and  yet  most  generalized.  The  principle  of 
ratio  is  significant  in  mathematics;  but  it  needs  to  be  made  concrete. 
And  so  with  other  studies.  The  progress  in  History  is  from  the  heroic 
to  the  civic.  In  Literature  the  picturesque  and  objective  are  preferred  to 
the  reflective  and  subjective.  Bryant's  "Waterfowl"  is  a  favorite  piece 
of  study.  Historical  prose  giveB  great  satisfaction,  Much  time  and  in- 
terest are  gained  by  practical  correlation.  As  an  example, I  may  mention 
Literature,  Biography,  History,  Geography,  Language  and  Mathematics 
are  correlated  in  a  very  useful  way.  Exactness  and  conciseness  are  de- 
manded in  formal  language-work,  and  the  problems  muBt  be  clearly 
Btated  in  the  number-work.  The  correlation  of  habits  and  methods  is 
even  more  importaut  than  the  correlation  of  studies.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  had  to  study  co-ordination  very  carefully  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus  used  by  and  for  Mb  pupils.  For  a  long  time  he  made  practi- 
cally all  of  it  himself.  Even  now  he  makes  the  raised  maps.  He  has 
recently  made  one  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Discipline.  I  can  best  characterize  our  teacher-friend's  discipline  by 
using  three  pairs  of  words: — Sincerity  and  franknes",  kinnesB  and  kind- 
ness, love  and  law.  The  children  believe  in  him  thru  and  thru.  They 
know  that  he  means  just  what  he  says  and  says  what  he  means.  He  is 
both  downright  and  upright.  Bnt  he  is  one  of  them  in  the  truest  sort  of 
way.  His  kindness  is  not  condescending  or  self-conscious,  but  comes  out 
of  a  heart  that  is  kin  to  them.  He  knows  that  he  is  essentially  just  what 
they  are,  and  he  treats  them  as  he  would  have  them  treat  him.  He  ex- 
pects them  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  same  standard.  Conduct 
must  conform  to  eternal  law.  The  law  for  the  blind  is  the  same  as  thai 
for  the  Beeing.  Law  is  love's  rational  way  of  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
higher  things.  The  best  thing  about  love  is  its  valuation  of  personality 
in  self  and  others  as  the  only  really  priceless  "good"  in  the  universe.  He 
doesn't  like ''gush"  in  himself  or  in  the  children.  The  best  love  is 
rational  kindness,  warm  by  constant  exercise.  A  word  or  two  from  such 
a  wise  and  earnest  friend  means  much  to  the  children.  I  have  almost 
envied  him  the  loyal  and  respectful  love  of  his  children.  He  is  a  Father 
Pestalozzi  with  a  level  head  and  little  metaphysics.  But  teacher-friends 
are  successful  realities,  and  teach  philosophy  by  their  lives. 

Character-study.  Much  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  power  as  a  teacher  is 
due  to  his  close  study  of  the  children.  While  he  is  not  an  exponent  of 
the  child-study  movement,  he  has  practically  "moved"  in  that  direction 
for  many  years.  Much  is  possible  to  teachers  whose  tact  is  based  on 
sympathy,  and  whose  sympathy  is  based  on  real  and  enduring  interest 
in  the  developing  characters.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  imagine  that 
the  young  appreciate  "charity"  sympathy  any  more  than  the  grown-ups 
do.  But  he  does  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  study  them  as  if  they 
were  "specimens."  His  study  is  instinctive  and  courteous  and  reverent — 
as  all  Buch  study  should  be  always.  He  is  quick  to  see  talent  afar  off, 
and  is  anxious  to  "get  close"  to  it.  For  individual  indifferences  must  not 
be  neglected.  When  they  are  neglected,  teaching  is  more  than  half 
chance-work.  Then,  too,  the  class-traits  of  character  must  be  studied. 
Circumstances  and  the  presence  of  absence  of  strong  leaders  in  a  class, 
make  class-reaction  very  diverse.  No  two  classes  can  be  treated  alike. 
For  example,  Mr,  Wilkinson  has  recently  told  a  class  that  their  (uot  its) 
progress  has  been  made  slower  on  account  of  their  lack  of  the  habit  of 
learning  from  one  another.  Speaking  mildly,  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
know  your  human  subjects  as  to  know  your  knowledge-Bubjects.  More- 
over, the  human  oneB  muBt  be  known  in  a  human  and  personal  way — the 
hardest  and  most  necessary  kind  of  knowledge. 

Personality  of  the  Teacher.  I  have  space  for  only  two  observations. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Wilkinson  would  have  me  suppress  even  these.  But  they 
convey  an  important  lesson  to  all  of  us  that  essay  to  teach.  Those 
teachers  best  help  the  children  to  help  themselves— and  that  is  success- 
ful teaching— who  have  intelligent  and  sympathetic  individuality.  The 
drudge,  the  egotist  and  the  "dinger"  have  no  business  in  the  school- 
room. The  second  point  goes  with  the  first:— Teaching  is  an  all-abBorb- 
ing  vocation. 

If  we  know  theBe  things,  happy  are  we,  ii  we  do  them. 
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The  Social  Conscience. 


BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


^^^HE  ollowing  extracts  from  Mr.  Markham's  moat  ambitious  prose 
[r\  essay  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  at  this  time.  The 
^^J  addrees  delivered  at  Stanford  University  has  in  it  Markham's  ideals 
of  a  brighter  social  future.  It  is  dedicated,  not  to  the  '  'Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  but  to  the  man  with  a  book,  to  the  young  man  and  young 
woman.  No  schoolmaster  of  modern  times  has  achieved  so  world-wide  a 
reputation  as  Markham, and  he  deserves  it  all.  His  poetry,  and  indeed, 
all  of  his  work,  is  full  of  earnest  purpose  and  high  ideals.  His  path  to 
fame  has  not  been  easy.    He  has  toiled  every  foot  of  the  way. 

"It  was  long  ages  before  the  public  opinion  began  to  hold  against  brutality 
and  selfishness.  It  was  long  ages  belore  men  could  say,  'Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,'  or  declare,  'Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'  Long  ages  before  a  Jean  Val 
Jean  could  be  a  world  ideal.  Even  to-day,  Christ's  vision  of  a  world  at  peace 
doth  not  yet  appear.  We  pray  with  our  lips  (not  with  our  lives).  'Thy  King- 
dom come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth.'  Still  in  business  and  politics  we  prac- 
tice the  tactics  of  the  cave-man— of  the  strong  overreaching  the  weak.  Civili- 
zation has  yet  to  be  civilized.  Man,  in  passing  from  the  animal  state,  throwing 
off  the  brute  inheritance,  must  also  throw  off  the  fierce  competitive  law  of  the 
brute.  Having  ascended  into  a  higher  octave  of  being,  man  must  take  hold  of 
a  higher  law.  The  natural  law  must  be  transcended  by  the  spiritual  law — Cain 
must  be  transcended  by  Christ.  Man  is  formed  on  an  octave  superior  to  the 
animal,  and  so  the  divine  law  of  his  life  transcends  the  law  of  his  animal 
kinsman.  The  animal  enters  into  the  pure  struggle  for  existence — the  struggle 
for  its  own  life.  Man  must  enter  into  a  higher  and  nobler  struggle— the  strug- 
gle for  the  life  of  others.  The  animal  competition  developed  the  body;  it  can- 
not develop  the  spirit.  The  brute  struggle  of  the  natural  world  has  served  its 
end,  and  man  is  called  to  a  loftier  way,  to  a  more  glorious  destiny.  The  brute 
was  pushed  on  by  a  power  from  behind;  man  is  drawn  upward  by  a  power 
from  above,  the  power  of  the  Ideal. 

"This  social  principle  is  so  vital  in  human  nature  that  we  find  it  springing 
up  even  through  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people.  Some  slang  is  inspiration 
It  goes  deep  to  the  heart  of  things.  Among  the  hoodlum  cries  we  hear:  'Re- 
member, there  are  others,'  'You  are  not  so  many,'  Here,  curiously,  we  see 
springing  up  through  common  speech  a  feeling  for  human  rights  and  duties — a 
dim  perception  of  the  noble  ethic  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  feeling 
that  there  are  others,  the  sense  of  otherhood,  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  high- 
est culture  possible  to  man.  And  this  is  the  basis  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Social  Conscience.    We  are  here  in  the  world  to  get  acquainted. 

"The  law  of  Christ  is  disinterested  service.  But  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
'Wealth  of  Nations,'  tells  us  that  self-interest  is  the  supreme  social  force,  and 
that  it  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  society.  The 
same  idea  runs  like  a  black  thread  through  the  fabric  of  Recardo's  economics. 
And  it  is  the  cold  granite  that  supports  the  thought  of  Malthus  and  his  school. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have  been  reaping  the  fruit  of  this  poison- 
ous sowing  among  the  nations.  This  doctrine  of  self-interest  springs  up  from 
the  animal  remains  in  man.    It  is  destructive  of  the  highest  virtues  of  the  race. 

"The  making  of  one's  own  personality  the  end  of  all  efforts  is  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  anarchy  and  evil  in  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  world. 
The  man  who  takes  this  attitude,  even  in  the  highest  terms  of  culture  and  re_ 
ligion,  becomes  a  destroyer,  for  he  makes  mankind  his  prey  and  the  universe 
his  prowling  field.  And  in  destroying  others  he  destroys  himself  at  last.  By 
cutting  himself  off  from  the  needs  and  sympathies  of  his  kind,  he  falls  as  a 
severed  bough.    Man's  true  life  is  in  his  warm  humanity. 

"There  are  two  principles  of  conduct — the  principle  of  selfhood  and  the 
principle  of  otherhood — and  they  lead  in  opposite  directions.  One  goes  north 
and  one  goes  south.  These  two  principles  create  two  distinct  types  of  men. 
It  is  true  that  the  drift  of  the  world  is  toward  self-seeking.  This  is  the  world's 
practice  and  therefore  the  world's  faith.  Against  this  practice  and  this  faith, 
however,  can  be  set  the  practice  and  the  faith  of  the  heroic  few  in  all  lands  and 
in  all  ages.  The  great  souls  have  always  preached  a  gospel  Of  unselfish  service 
to  the  Public  Good.  They  have  called  on  men  everywhere  to  subordinate  the 
private  self  to  the  Public  Self.  And  the  great  souls  were  right.  In  the  spirit 
of  this  ideal,  my  friends,  all  the  highest  and  holiest  work  of  the  world  has 
been  accomplished.  In  this  spirit  the  patriots  of  all  ages  have  defended  the 
national  honor  and  built  up  the  fabric  of  the  Public  Safety.  In  this  spirit 
Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  rather  than  set  a  bad  example  to  the  youth  of 
Athens.  In  this  spirit  St.  Patrick  carried  the  education  of  the  heart  to  the 
warring  tribes  of  Ierne's  isle.  In  this  spirit  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  William 
of  Orange  struggled  to  build  up  and  make  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  In  this  spirit  Savonarola  tnundered  against  the  iniquities  in  church 
and  state  and  strove  to  build  in  Florence  his  dream  of  a  Christian  Common- 
wealth. In  this  spirit  Garabaldi  rejected  the  crown  of  a  kingdom  to  become  in 
that  moment  the  King  of  Europe.  In  this  spirit  Shelley  spoke  for  the  op- 
pressed in  a  fire  of  social  passion  through  the  pages  of  'Queen  Mab. '  In  this 
spirit  Mazzini  clung  to  his  heroic  hope  through  his  long,  lonely,  and  stormy 
apostolate.  In  this  spirit  our  beloved  Lincoln  held  the  duties  of  his  public  life 
as  sacred  as  the  worship  at  an  altar.  In  this  spirit  Carlyle  came  crying  that 
this  should  be  a  God's  world,  and  that  we  must  find  our  work  and  do  it  well — 
Carlyle,  the  wisest  and  the  saddest  of  this  group  of  Titanic  men.    These  were 


men  of  the  social  conscience — these  are  the  great  souls  that  have  flung  out  the 
cry  of  liberty  among  the  nations. 

"And  Victor  Hugo,  that  son  of  the  Titans,  has  registered  a  passionate  pro- 
test against  the  high-born  parasites  of  England.  You  have  read,  'The  Man 
Who  Laughs.'  No  other  such  protest  has  been  heard  in  the  world  since  the 
chained  Prometheus  thundered  from  the  cliff  of  the  Caucusus.  Where  else 
can  one  find  such  a  terrific  indictment  of  the  rulers  for  their  long  betrayal  of 
the  people? 

"And  what  is  the  primary  lesson  of  Faust?  It  is  that  man  becomes  mor- 
bid and  miserable  in  selfish  seclusion— that  even  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  may 
cut  a  man  off  from  the  sources  of  joy.  The  scholar  must  ever  keep  in  view  the 
public  good,  the  social  joy  of  the  people.  Only  in  unselfish  activity  and 
struggle,  only  through  loving  endeavors,  can  he  hope  to  reach  the  rock  of 
safety. 

"I  cannot  forecast  the  form  of  the  future.  But  the  final  order  will  be  a 
city  of  souls,  an  innumerable  company  of  friends,  who  have  learned  to  live  by 
the  Golden  Law  and  to  find  their  rest  in  brotherhood.  It  is  written  on  an  an- 
cient page  that  the  city  lay  four-square,  and  that  the  measure  of  it  was  the 
measure  of  a  man.  So  manhood  and  the  needs  of  man  are  the  measure  of  the 
true  social  order  on  earth  as  well  as  in  the  Heavens. 

"So  I  prophesy  the  coming  of  the  Social  Man.  There  is  to  be  a  new  spring- 
time of  the  human  race,  a  new  blossoming  of  the  large  and  heroic  virtues  in 
man.  Some  day  good  government  will  no  longer  be  an  irridescent  dream. 
Good  government  is  only  good  housekeeping.  It  is  the  large  family  keeping 
house  together.  In  that  new  day  that  is  coming,  years  of  plenty  will  not  be 
followed  by  years  of  destitution.  There  will  be  no  more  enforced  idleness;  no 
more  foolish  waste  of  human  life;  no  more  digging  of  holes  to  fill  them  up 
again.  It  will  be  the  rise  of  a  heroic  huminity,  the  tabernacle  of  God  with 
men.    It  will  be  the  day  for  which  the  ages  wait." 


Educational  Institutions  Accredited  by  State 
University. 

The  following  list  of  schools  have  been  accredited  by  the  State 
University,  the  announcement  being  made  public  by  Recorder  Sutton: 

Alameda  County  Union  High  No.  2,  Centerville;  Alameda  County 
Union  High  No.  3,  Haywards;  Alameda  High;  Alameda  University 
Academy;  Areata  Union  High;  Armijo  Union  High,  Suisun. 

Belmont  School;  Berkeley  High;  Boones'  University,  Berkeley. 

Cajon  Valley  Union  High,  Bostonia;  California  School  of  Mechani- 
cal Arts,  San  Francisco;  Chaffney  College,  Ontario;  Citrus  Union 
High,  Azusa;  Colusa  District  High  ;  Coronado  High. 

Dixon  Union  High. 

Elk  Grove  Union  High;  Escondido  High;  Esparto  Union  High; 
Eureka  High. 

Fresno  High,  Fullerton  Union  High. 

Hamlin  School  and  Van  Ness  Seminary  (San  Francisco),  Hanford 
Union  High,  Miss  Head's  Preparatory,  Healdsburg  High,  Hoitt's 
School  (Menlo  Park),  Hollister  High. 

Irving  Institute,  San  Francisco. 

Kern  County  High,  Bakersfield. 

Livermore  Union  High,  Lodi  High,  Lompoc  Union  High,  Long 
Beach  High,  Loa  Angeles  High,  Los  Gatos  High,  Lowell  High,  San 
Francisco. 

Marysville  High,  Mendocino  High,  Merced  County  High,  Mills 
College,  Seminary  Department;  Mission  High,  (San  Francisco),  Mo- 
desto High,  Monrovia  High,  Mt.  Tamalpias  Military  Academy,  San 
Rafael. 

Napa  High. 

Oakdale  Union  High,  Oakland  High. 

Pacific  Grove  High,  Pasadena  High,  Paso  Robles  High,  Peralta 
Hall  (Berkeley),  Petaluma  High,  Polytechnic  High  (San  Francisco), 
Pomona  High. 

Redland  L.  andC.  Union  High,  Riverside  High,  Sacramento  High, 
Saint  Helena  Union  High,  Saint  Matthew's  (San  Mateo),  Salinas  High, 
San  Bernardino  High,  San  Diego  High,  San  Francisco  Girls'  High, 
San  Jose  High,  San  Luis  Obispo  High,  San  Rafael  High,  Santa  Ana 
High,  Santa  Barbara  High,  Santa  Clara  High,  Santa  Cruz  High,  Santa 
Maria  Union  High,  Santa  Monica  High,  Santa  Paula  Union  High, 
Santa  Rosa  High,  Selma  Union  High,  Siskiyou  County  High  (Yreka), 
Sonoma  Valley  Union  High,  Stockton  High. 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  (Pasadena),  Tulare  High. 

Ukiah  High. 

Vacaville  Union  High,  Vallejo  High,  Ventura  High,  Visalia  High. 

Wataonville  High,  Miss  West's  (San  Francisco),  Willows  Union 
High,  Winters  Union  High,  Woodland  High. 


The  San   Jose  Business  College  is  open   every  month  in  the  year; 
students  may  enter  ANY  time.     Send  for  catalog. 
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COLD    LUNCHES. 


A.  C.  B. 

ALL  over  the  land  a  cry  goes  up,  ■■  Ojr  children  are  breaking  down." 
Where  does  the  evil  lie  ?     Undoubtedly  there  are  many  causes. 

Let  us  follow  the  average  child  during  the  hour  allotted  to  him  for 
lunch.  When  the  minute  hand  draws  near  twelve,  he  becomes  anxious 
for  dismissal.  If  it  be  in  the  country,  this  generally  means  a  scramble 
for  a  lunch  bucket.  Not  waiting  until  he  reaches  tbe  lunch  ground,  which 
is,  alas  I  too  often  the  echool-yard  fence,  or  a  spot  which  is  shaded  by  the 
school- bouse,  he  eagerly  opens  hio  bucket  on  the  way,  snatches  a  piece  of 
bread,  previously  buttered  at  home,  and  literally  crams  it  into  his  mouth. 
If  there  be  no  food  which  must  be  eaten  with  a  spoon,  he  taken  another 
piece  of  bread,  or  perhaps  a  sandwich  or  a  piece  of  pie  or  cake,  and  in 
seven  minutes  after  dismissal  is  anxiously  calling  the  others  to  play. 

Is  this  conducive  to  good  health? 

If  it  be  in  the  city  where  c  ildren  go  home  for  lunch,  it  is  generally 
with  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  that  they  go.  They  are  usually  over-heated 
when  they  arrive  home.  The  hot  vituals  are  swallowed  without  proper 
mastication  and  the  children  rush  back  to  school. 

All,  not  alone  physicians  and  educators,  concede  that  the  best  work 
cannot  be  obtamed  when  m'nd  and  body  are  nourished  in  the  foregoing 
manner  at  midday,  yet  little  is  done  toward  alleviating  this  evil. 

In  the  cities,  the  problem  is  move  easily  solved  than  in  the  country. 
If  a  longer  recess  be  given,  nearly  all  will  be  able  to  reach  home  without 
much  haste;  a  wagon  may  bring  a  hot  lunch  from  some  restaurant  or 
bake-shop,  or  a  house,  Bituated  near  the  school-house,  may  be  utilized  as 
a  lunch-house  for  tbe  children. 

In  the  country  it  is  a  perplexing  problem  yet,  even  more  necessary  of 
solution,  as  the  children,  besides  doing  their  taBkB  at  school,  must  labor 
before  school  and  go  to  work  again  before  the  evening  meal — of  course, 
they  may  lunch  upon  their  return  home,  but  better  they  do  not.  Why 
are  they  hungry  at  this  time?  For  the  different  families  to  take  turn 
about  bringing  some  already  cooked  article,  which  can  readily  be  re- 
heated on  a  small  alcohol  or  oil  stove,  is  not  a  desirable  plan  for  many 
reasons.  Sometimes  the  memberB  of  one  family  are  absent  and  thus  the 
others  are  without  lunch;  there  would  be  trouble,  perhaps,  as  the  families 
differ  in  size;  then,  too,  some  families  prepare  food  which,  to  others,  is 
unsavory, 

A  practical  idea,  and  one  in  which  the  expense  is  not  so  great  when 
the  health  of  the  children  is  taken  into  consideration,  is  to  erect  a  build- 
ing on  the  school-ground.  A  poor  widow,  with  perhaps  a  child  or  two, 
mav  be  employed  to  do  the  cooking.  She  should  be  paid  a  monthly 
salary  from  a  special  fund,  from  which  also  may  be  paid  the  cost  of  the 
provisions,  allowing  so  much  per  child. 

The  idea  is  a  philanthropic  one,  both  to  the  children  and  to  the  cook. 
She  may  also  be  the  janitrix  and  often  may  be  able  to  secure  work  in  the 
district  for  the  afternoons  and  Saturdays,  and  thus  earn  a  good  living 
instead  of  being  dependent  upon  charity. 

The  teacher,  if  she  eats  here,  may  guide  table  manners  of  the  chil- 
dren. Only  substantial  food,  and  that  prepared  in  a  wholesome  manner, 
should  be  allowed.  Perhaps,  thus,  much  effective  work  may  be  done  to- 
wards changing  the  methods  of  preparing  food  in  the  homes. 

There  may  he  many  better  plans, — some  will  no  doubt  propose  add- 
ing a  bath-tub  for  the  children, — but  perhaps  the  above  may  do  its 
intended  work,  that  of  starting  a  movement  toward  doing  away  with  cold 
lunches. 

While  we  spend  so  much  time  in  preparing  a  course  of  study,  might 
it  not  be  well  to  adopt  a  "Course  of  Viaus,"  and  thus  enable  the  children 
to  do  the  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  more  satisfactorily. 


NEW  SPELLING  IN  USE. 

Superintendent,  of  Schools  Andrews  is  confident  that  by  another 
year  that  spelling  reform  will  be  in  practical  operation  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  and  by  that  time  most  of  the  schools  will  be  using  not 
only  the  twelve  words  recommended  by  the  National  Educational  Assoc- 
iation as  the  initial  step  toward  reform, but  will  have  partly  adopted  also 
3500 "reformed  words"arranged  by  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  simplified  spelling  method  will  be  left  to  the 
option  of  the  individual  teachers,  and  at  presont  any  teacher  may  intro- 
duce the  system.  Superintendent  Andrews  has  asked  the  school  superin- 
tendents to  show  the  teachers  the  advantages  of  the  reform,  and  to  en- 
courage its  introduction. 

An  argument  used  in  favor  of  the  reform  is  that  no  text-books  on 
the  subject  are  necessary;  in  fact,  the  primary  object  of  the 
movement  is  to  so  simplifiy  spelling  that  the  youngest  pupil   can 


spell  as  soon  as  it  understands  the  principal  of  phonetics.  However,  a 
small  text-book  is  being  prepared  to  instruct  teachers  in  a  systematic 
adoption  of  spelling  reform. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  simplified  spelling  to  in- 
troduce a  whole  dictionary  of  "reformed  words"  at  once.  In  the  pri- 
mary grades  the  twelve  typical  words  recommended  and  already  in  use 
by  hundreds  of  publications  in  the  United  States  will  be  first  intro- 
duced. The  twelve  promulgated  as  the  beginning  of  the  reform  of 
"the  monstrous  spelling  of  the  English  language"  are  those  used  in 
the  Journal. 


WANDERINGS  AMONG  WORDS. 


BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 


No.  3. 

Some  curious  changes  take  place  in  the  meanings  of  even  very  com- 
mon words.  From  vincere  we  have,  as  referred  to  before,  convince.  We 
have  also  convict,  the  verb,  made  from  the  same  root  and  prefix,  yet  dif- 
fering in  meaning. 

A  person  is  convicted  of  a  crime  when  pronounced  guilty  by  the 
courts;  he  is  convinced  of  an  error  when  by  argumentor  illustration  he  is 
made  to  see  he  is  in  the  wrong.  In  both  cases  the  idea  of  conquering  is 
present. 

So  the  word  province  having  the  same  root  was  fii'Bt  applied  to  an 
outlying  country  conquered  by  an  army  going  forward,  or  before. 

Invincible  means  not  conquerable,  the  in  meaning  not,  evict,  from  e 
out,  the  x  being  dropped  for  ease  of  pronunciation,  and  the  same  root; 
literally  it  means  conquered  out — hence,  forced  out,  evince,  made  from 
the  Bame  root  and  prefix,  has  quite  a  different  meaning. 

Veni,  venere,  make  a  very  interesting  study.  In  one  case  a  most 
singular  change  has  taken  place.  Prevent  is  made  from  the  root  vene  to 
come  or  to  go,  and  the  prefix  pre,  before;  hence  means  literally  to  go  be- 
fore. It  is  so  used  in  old  English.  The  Psalmist  says  "Mine  eyes  pre- 
vent the  morning";  meaning  that  he  wakens  before  morning. 

Prevent  now  means  to  hinder.  You  sometimes  prevent  a  school  mate 
studying  by  whispering  to  him.  How  could  such  a  change  occur  ?  Is  it 
because  these  who  by  effort  or  good  fortune  get  ahead,  prevent  their 
fellow  workerB  are  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  hinder  them  ? 

Invent,  to  come  in  upon,  is  from  the  Bame  root,  as  is  also  the  word 
contravene,  to  come  againBt,  contra  meaning  against.  Look  up,  also, 
intervene,  and  supervene,  thus  learning  two  new  prefixes  that  will  be 
useful. 

So  far  we  have  wandered  only  among  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  from  the  Saxon,  the  home  part  of  our  language.  One  word 
will  do  for  this  time,  for  it  is  rich  in  meaning.  In  the  German,  bauer 
means  a  farmer,  one  who  tills  the  soil.  Then  neighbor,  from  net,  near, 
and  baiter  farmer,  means  the  farmer  living  near.  But  the  word  is  now 
applied  to  any  one  living  near,  the  bauer  having  lost  its  original  signifi" 
cance. 

The  meaning  is,  however,   retained    in   aniStM^'word,    boor    and  its 

derivative  boorieh.     Fdi-mers  used   to   be  \i&  "refined  in  their  manners 

than  those  living  in  the  cities   or  villages,    and  tneir'rough  and  often  un- 

,,    ,     ...  .  ,  iyn    "'U  mc  ° 

couth  habits  gave  rise  to    the    word  boor,  an  uncultivated,  rough  person. 

Perhaps  bore  had,  far  back,  the  same  origin. 

You  prehaps  see  now  that  there  is   a  world  of  interest  even  in  simple 

words.     It  you  once   begin  to  look  clearly   at   their  meaning   you   can 

scarcely  fail  to  love  the  study  of  words. 


There  is  only  one  good  substitute  for  wisdom,  and  that  is 
real  thick  silence. 

"These  neckties,"  went  on  the  salesman  as  he  exhibited 
some  striking  samples,  "need  no  praise;  they  simply  speak  for 
themselves." 

"They  do,  eh?"  remarked  the  stylish  young  man.  "  Well, 
they  make  a  mistake  if  they  think  every  one  is  hard  of  hearing." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Returned  Tourist—"  Is  Mr.  Goodheart  still  paying  attention 
to  your  daughter?'' 

"  Indeed,  he  isn't  paying  her  any  attention  at  all. " 

"Indeed?    Did  he  jilt  her?" 

"No;  he  married  her." — New  York  Weekly. 

Widow— No,  I  don't  want  any  sentimental  stuff  on  my 
husband's  tombstone.     Just  put,  "Age  76.  The  good  die  young." 
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A  MONG  the  most  cherished  nf  San  Francisco  educational  institutions  is 
M  Trinity  School,  located  at  3300  Washington  street.  "Trinity"  was  founded 
/  by  its  present  President  and  Rector.  Rev.  B.  B.  Spalding,  D.  D.,  in  1876, 
and  is  a  preparatory  school  for  boys. 

The  site  of   Ihe  building  is  one  of   the  most  commanding  in  San  Francisco, 
overlooking  the  blue  waters  of  the  biy,   and   beautiful   Golden  Gate  in  the  dis- 
tance.    It  has  the  breadth,   the    majesty 
and  the  color  of  California.    To  live  and 
study  in  the  atmosphere  of  such   a  view  is 
in  itself  an  inspiration. 

Trinity  School  prepares  young  men  and 
boys  for  college  or  business,  and  provides 
instruction  as  far  as  the  third,  or  junior 
year  in  the  ordinary  university  course. 
For  convenience,  it  is  divided  into  four  de- 
partments— the  preparatory,  lower  school, 
upper  school  and  graduate  departments. 
The  preparatory  department  provides  in- 
struction ot  the  must  rudimentary  des- 
cription for  small  boys,  and  is  in  charge  of 
a  lady.  It  may  extend  over  several  years 
The  lower  school  provides  instruction  in 
the  elementary  brioches  usually  belonging 
to  a  grammar  school  course,  and  extends 
over  three  years.  The  upper  school  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  branches  belong- 
ing to  a  high  school  course.  It  extends 
over  four  years,  and,  if  its  requirements 
are  fully  met,  prepares  its  punils  for  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, or  any  other  prominent  American 
college,  altho  a  year  of  further  study,  or  of 
thoro  review  is  advised.  It  embraces  three 
courses  of  study  in  its  curriculum — the 
Classical,  the  Scientific,  and  the  Literary 
courses.  libi 

Apparatus  for  the  experimental  study  of 
natural  pnilosophy  is  provided. 

The  graduate  department  provides  instruction  (l)'for  youi.g  men  who  de- 
sire a  thoro  review  and  preparation  for  the  university  examination  ;  (2)  for 
young  men  who  desire  to  pursue  some  special  line  of  study,  without  reference 


ingly:     French  (except  in   literary  course),  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Music, 
drawing,  book-keeping,  shorthand,  and  gymnastics. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  the  upper  and  lower  schools,  scholars 
maybe  taken  for  a  special  course  of  study,  in  which  case  they  do  not  rank  with 
regular  classes,  nor  compete  for  honors  or  prizes. 

Trinity  School  is  an  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California,  the 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,   and  Trin- 
ity College. 

By  this  privilege,  graduates  of  the  school 
will  be  admitted  to  the-e  institutions  upon 
the  recorumenaation  of  the  Rector,  with- 
out the  usual  entrance  examinations. 

Recommendation  ;s  to  good  moral 
character  is  required  of  students  over 
twelve  years  of  age  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion. 

Text-books  and  stationary  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  school  at  current  prices. 

The  attention  of  patrons  is  called  to  the 
great  advantage  gained  by  those  scholars 
who  begin  the  year  with  their  classes,  and 
are  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  of  graduate  students 
who  have  entered  colledge  or  university  is 
an  excellent  test  of  the  quality  ot  the  work 
done  at  Trinity  School: 

University  of  California — Wm.  I  Kin,  Jr., 
(1883),  Gaillard  Stoney  (1883).  Wm.  B.Deas 
(L884),  F.  M,  Greene  (1881),  A.  Donzell 
Stoney  (1885),  Wm.  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  (1886), 
C.  H.  Enwards  (1888),  John  Bakewell.  Jr., 
(1889),  Frank  S.  Boggs  (1889),  Guv  R.  Ken- 
nedy (1889)  Harry  A.  Noble  (1889),  Samuel 
F.  Pond  (1889),  George  Gibbs  (1891),  Percy 
H.  O'Brien  (1891).  C.  Dudley  Den,  (1892), 
J.  C.  Newlands(1893),  J.  Vanleer  Eichb  .um 
(1891),  Ivan  M.  Linforth  (1891),  A.  Douglas 
McBryde  (1891).  Percy  C.  Mills  (1894)  Er- 
nest W.  Arnolo(1895),0  R.  Baldwn.(l895), 
John  W.  Barnes  (1896),  Eugene  M.  Farnham  (1898),  J.  M-lcolm  Graham  (1896), 
Frank  L.  Soutback,  Jr.,  (1896)  Clarence  E.  Schmiit.  (1896),  Thomas  Wendell 
(1896),  J.  Selby  Hani  a  (1897).  Henry  C.  Melone  (1897).  Medical  Department— 
Robt.  W.  Murphy,  Jr.,  (1893). 
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to  the  requirments  of  a  university  course.    Members  of  this  department  are 
required  to  be  in  attendance  only  during  the  hours  of  recitation. 

In  addition  to   the  subjects   mentioned   in  the  curriculum,   instruction  is 
provided  in  any  of  the  following  studies,  called  extras,  and  charged  for  accord- 


LelandStanford  Jr.  University— Chas.  S.  Burnell  (1890),  Percy  L.  King  (1S91) 
J.  W.  Thompson  (1891)  W.  A.  Greenwood  (1893),  Henrv  H.  Taylor  (1896), 
Cooper  Medical  Cnllese—  Herman  J.  Scblageier  (1693). 

Yale— H.  H.  Haight(l883),   C.  E.  Pond  (1883)J<_[.  Coleman  (1886),  W.  B. 
Collier,   Jr.,  (1886),   F.   F.7 
Follis  (1888),  N.  N.  Wilson 
(1888),   J.  H.    Follis  (1889), 
E.  E     Brownell   (1891),   R. 
H.  Follis,  Jr.,  (1892). 

Havard — Geo.  D.  Green-        > 
wood  (1886). 

Columbia— E.  A.   Sisson    / -'.■ 
(1886).  C.  H.  Sisson   (1888) 

Universitv  of  the  Soutn 
—John  H.  Piatt  (1882). 

Trinitv College — Paul  H. 
Birdsall'(1882). 

Cambridge  (England)  — 
Alfred  P.   Theobald  (1880) 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
(Annapolis)— G.  H.  Men- 
dell,  Jr.,  (1889). 

Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific — Hugh  A.  Ramsy 
(1897). 

Graduates  of  1898— Al- 
bion E.  Blethen,  Edgar  M.L 
Cameron,  Gustave  E   Che-  sohuul-buuii. 

vassus.W.  E.  Dassonville,  __         _    H   , ,     ,    „ 

Reginald  H.  Kelley,  Hunter  Kinzie,  Hugh  H  Owens, Harry  L.  Paddock  George 
A.  Imithson,  Claude  D  Star,  Frank  M.  Woods.  Graduates  of  1899-Lewis  A 
Dougherty,  George  T.  Gale,  Peter  N.  Hanna,  Charles  A.  Kenyon,  E  Igar  R. 
Preston,  Alanson  Swain,  Fred  N.  Woods,  Jr.  For  terms  and  catalog,  addressp 
Rev.  Dk.E.  B.  Spalding,  Rector;  3300  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Department  of  Mature  Study. 

CONDUCTED    BV 

OLIVER  P.  JENKINS  and  VERNON  L.  KELLOGG, 

OF  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

SOriE  WATER  INSECTS. 

VERNON   L.    KELLOGG. 

Pond  Insects. 

Certain  pond  insects  are  found  swimming  or  running  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  others  swimming  in  the  water,  and 
still  others  live  habitually  crawling  or  slowly  swimming  over  and 
thru  the  soft  mud  and  organic  detritus  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
or  pond. 

Water-striders  and  Whirligig  Beetles. — Running 
quickly  about  on  the  surface  of  almost  any  pond  or  quiet  brook 
pool,  may  be  seen  numerous  rather  large,  blackish,  narrow-bodied 
long-legged  insects  (fig.  41)   the   water  striders,  or  pond  skaters, 

as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
The  water-striders  run  or  leap 
quickly  over  the  water's  surface 
when  disturbed;  when  at  rest 
they  have  the  two  hinder  pairs 
of  long,  thread-like  legs  out- 
stretched, while  the  front  pair 
"of  shorter,  stouter  legs  is  held 
projecting  forwards  close  to  the 
head,  ready  tor  grasping  and 
holding  smaller  insects  which 
are  the  prey  of  the  water-striders. 
For  these  insects  are  predaceous, 
living  on  the  blood  of  other 
insects  which  come  up  from  be- 
insects   which  may   happen  to  fall 


Fig.  41.    A  Water-strider. 


low  to  breathe,  or  the   flying 
into  the  pool. 

The  water-striders  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  their 
own  pool,  or  they  may  be  brought  to  the  school-room  and  readily 
kept  and  watched  in  the  quiet  water  aquarium.  (A  glass  jar  half 
filled  with  water.)  A  few  house  flies  or  other  non-swimming  insects 
should  be  thrown  on  the  water  to  serve  as  food  for  the  water- 
striders.  The  surface  of  the  water  should  not  be  too  near  the 
top  of  the  aquarium,  for  the  water-striders  can  leap  several  inches, 
and  might  thus  escape. 

Observe  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  different  pairs 
of  legs  of  the  water-striders.  Note  their  use  in  running  and 
grasping  their  prey.  Are  the  legs  of  the  water-strider  thrust  into 
the  water  ?  No,  they  rest  on  top  of  the  water,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  insect  being  supported  by  the  tense  surface  film  (  see  the 
lesson  on  the  mosquito).  Note  the  "dimples"  or  depressions  in 
this  film  where  the  feet  press  it  down.  Are  the  water-striders 
winged  or  wingless  ?  They  may  be,  strangely  enough,  either 
winged  or  wingless;  that  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of  individuals  of 
water-striders.  In  addition  to  the  elongate  narrow-bodied  forms 
you  may  see  some  individuals  with  shorter,  broader  bodies,  either 
entirely  without  wings  or  with  short  wing-pads  or  growing  wings. 
These  are  simply  the  young  or  immature  water-striders.  Exam- 
ine one  of  the  insects  closely,  using,  if  necesssary,  the  magnifier. 
Note  the  slender,  sharp,  pointed,  little  beak  which  projects  from  the 
head.  Note  the  black  bead-like  eyes.  The  under  side  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  a  fine  pile  or  pubescence.     If  you  hold  the  water- 


strider  in  the  water  (underneath  the  surface)  the  underside  of  the 
bady  will  b;  silvery  white,  showing  that  a  film  of  air  is  held  en- 
tangled in  the  pubescence,  and  preventing  the 
wetting  of  the  body.  When  you  let  loose  of  the 
insect  it  will  rise  immediately  to  the  surface,  and 
run  about  as  usual,  having  not  been  wetted  by  its 
submersion  in  the  water. 

The    whirligig  beetles    (fig.  42)  are,  like  the 

r  .  ,  ,  Pig-  *i-  Whirl- 

water-stnders,  surface  insects;  they  are  to  be  igig-t>eeties. 
found  in  the  same  places  with  the  water-striders. 
These  whirligig  beetles  are  small  (usually  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  long),  oval  or  elliptical,  flattened,  shining  black 
insects,  which  dart  swiftly  about  in  curving  paths  on  the  water. 
They  may  readily  be  kept  in  the  school-room  aquarium.  Do  they 
run  and  leap  as  the  water-striders  do,  or  swim  ?  Unlike  the 
water-striders  also,  they  occasionally  dive  and  swim  beneath  the 
surface.  How  do  they  breathe  ?  Note  the  little  silvery  bubble 
almost  always  visible  at  the  posterior  tip  of  the  body  when  ihe 
beetle  is  swimming  underneath  the  surface.  Examine  one  of  the 
insects  closely,  using  a  magnifier.  Note  that  it  has  four  eyes, 
one  pair  on  the  lower  surface  ot  the  head,  just  underneath  the 
pair  on  the  upper  surface.  Note  also  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  legs, 
the  front  pair  being  rather  slender  and  oar-like,  while  the  hinder 
two  pairs  are  short,  broad  and  paddle-like;  all  are,  however, 
adapted  for  swimming. 

In  addition  to  the  water-striders  and  whirligig  beetles, numer- 
ous other  smaller  insects  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  pools 
and  ponds.  Many  small  two-winged  flies  run  about  on  the  sur- 
face in  search  of  food,  and  certain  small  sucking  bugs  ma}'  often 
be  found  running  about  on  the  wet  shores  of  the  pond  or  upon 
the  water  near  the  edge. 

Water-bugs  and  Water-beetles. — In  the  pools  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  water-striders  and  whirligig  beetles  are 
found,  may  be  found  certain  insects  which  swim  vigorously  about 
in  the  water,  coming  occasionally  to  the  surface  and  resting  there 
a  short  time.  These  are  the  water-bugs 
and  water-beetles.  The  water-beetles  (fig. 
43)  are  large,  shining  black,  elliptical  in- 
sects from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  long;  the  water-bugs  (fig.  44  and 
45)  are  smaller, being  less  than  half  an  inch 
long,  and  they  are  gray  in  general  color 
instead  of  black.  Each  of  these  water- 
bugs  and  water- beetles  has  three  pairs  of 
legs,  of  which  one  pair  is  usually  especially 
long  and  flattened,  so  as  to  be  oar-like. 
They  have  wings,  which  are  kept  closely 
folded  on  the  back  while  the  insect  is  in  the  water.  With  a  water 
net  collect  a  number  of  both  the  larger  black  insects  (the  water- 
beetles)  and  the  smaller  gray  insects  (the  water-bugs)  and  put 
them    into  glass  jars  of  water  in  the  school-room. 

Watch  the  big  black  beetles  first.  There  are  two  kinds,  both 
looking  much  alike,  but  differing  in  their  food  habits.  One  kind, 
the  "predaceous  diving-beetles,"  kill  and  eat  other  water  insects; 
while  the  other  kind,  the"water-scavenger  beetles,"  (fig.  43), feed 
on  decaying  vegetation  (tho  they  occasionally  attack  other  insects)- 
Try  to  observe  the  feeding  of  the  beetles  in  the  aquarium.  Observe 
the  position  of  the  body,  when  one  of  the  beetles  is  at  rest,  just 
underneath  the  surface.  If  the  beetle  hangs  head  downward  with 
he  tip  of  the  abdomen  at  the  surface,  it  is  one  of  the  predaceous 
diving-beetles;  but  if  the  head  end  of  the  body  is  kept  at  the  sur- 
face, it  is  one  of  the  water-scavenger  beetles. 

When  the  beetles  are  resting  at  the  surface  they  are  breathing, 
or  rather  they  are  collecting  air  which  they  breathe  after  they  sink 
beneath  the  surface.     The  water-beetles  do  not  remain  at  the  sur- 


Water-scavenger 
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face  most  of  the  time  as  the  mosquito  wrigglers  do,  nor  do  they 
remain  underneath  the  surface  all  the  time  as  the  young  May- 
flies do.  They  do  not  have  to  come  to  the  surface  every  time 
they  wish  to  breathe  but  they  have  no  gills  to  enable  them  to  take 
up  the  air  which  is  mixed  with  water.  The  way  in  which  they 
solve  the  problem  of  breathing  under  water  is  this:  they  come  to 
the  surface  occasionally  and  collect  a  supply  of  air  which  they 
take  down  with  them.  The  two  kinds  of  beetles  do  this  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  predaceous  diving-beetles  force  the  posterior 
tip  of  the  body  above  the  surface  and  slightly  lift  the  tips  of  the 
horny  black  wing-covers  which  lie  on  the  back.  Air  rushes  in 
under  these  wing-covers  and  is  held  there  by  the  closing  of  the 
tips.  This  process  can  be  readily  observed.  The  breathing  pores 
or  spiracles  of  the  beetle  are  situated  along  each  side  of  its  back 
underneath  the  wing-covers  so  that  the  air  held  under  the  wing- 
covers  readily  finds  its  way  into  the  beetle's  body.  The  water- 
scavenger  beetle  carries  most  of  its  air  supply  on  its  under  or  ven- 
tral surface,  where  it  is  held  in  a  lot  of  fine  short  hairs.  The  air 
gives  the  under  side  of  the  beetle  a  shining  silvery  appearance. 
The  air  is  held  by  the  fine  hairs  by  virtue  of  the  surface  film.  If 
you  dip  a  bit  of  cloth  having  a  pile,  as  velvet,  into  water,  you 
will  see  that  it  retains  underneath  the  water  a  nearly  complete 
coating  of  air.  The  under  side  of  the  water-scavenger  beetle  is 
covered  in  places  with  a  fine  pubescence  which  acts  as  a  pile  of 
the  velvet  does. 

Kill  one  of  the  beetles  and  examine  it.  How  many  wings 
has  it  ?  Note  that  the  hind  wings,  which  are  larger  than  the 
front  wings  and  are  thin  and  membraneous,  are  folded  both  longi- 
tudinally and  transversely  underneath  the  stiff,  horny  fore  wings. 
The  hind  wings  are  the  true  flying  wings,  the  fore  wings  being 
chiefly  used  as  a  firm  protecting  covering  for  the  hind  wings  when 
the  beetle  is  in  the  water.  Altho  the  water-beetles  live  naturally 
in  water,  they  are  provided  with 
wings  with  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  escape  from  a  drying 
pond  or  from  a  pond  which  be- 
comes over  stocked  with  their 
kind. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  water- 
bugs  as  well  as  two  kinds  of 
water-beetles.  Some  of  the  bugs 
swim  with  back  downward,!,  e. , 
upside  down, and  are  called  back- 
swimmers;    the    Others    Swim    in     Fig.  44.    A.  Back-swimmer  (Notonecta). 

normal  position  with  back  upper- 
most and  are  called  water-boatmen.  The  two  kinds  differ, 
also,  in  their  markings,  the  water-boatmen  (fig.  45),  hav- 
ing the  back  greenish  gray  with  a  fine  black  mottling, 
while  the  back-swimmers  (fig.  44)  have  the  back  blue- 
ish  black  with  large  creamy  white  patches.  Both  kinds  come  to 
the  surface  to  get  air,  the  water-boatmen  very  much  more  rarely 
than  the  back-swimmers.  The  water-bugs,  like  the  water-beetles, 
carry  down  with  them  into  the  water  a  supply  of  air  held  on  the 
outside  of  the  body.  The  air  clings  to  a  large  part  of  the  body 
lying  both  under  the  folded  wings  and  on  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  body.  Note  the  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  air  in  the 
two  kinds  of  bugs.  Is  there  a  difference  in  their  weight  as  com- 
pared with  the  weight  of  water  ?  What  part  of  the  body  projects 
above  the  surface  when  the  bug  comes  up  for  air  ?  Note  the  cus- 
tomary position  of  the  body  and  legs  as  one  of  the  back-swimmers 
lies  at  rest  just  underneath  the  surface  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
projecting  very  slightly  above  it.  Which  pair  of  legs  is  the  row- 
ing pair  ?  Throw  some  non-swimming  insects,  as  house-flies,  in- 
to the  water  and  observe  the  actions  of  the  back-swimmers  with 
regard  to  them.  Kill  a  few  back-swimmers  in  the  cyanide  bottle 
and  examine  them.     Note,  that  altho  they  are  aquatic  insects,  they 


Fig.  45.    A  Water-boatman  (Corisa). 


have  wings;  they  are  thus  able  to 
fly  from  pond  to  pond.  Note  the 
oar-like  character  of  the  swim- 
ming legs;  note  their  broad  fringes 
of  hair.  Note  the  sharp-pointed 
strong  beak  which  the  back- 
swimmer  thrusts  into  the  bodies 
of  its  prey,  and  thtu  which  the 
blood  of  the  captured  insect  is 
sucked.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  handling  live  back-swimmers,  as  they  can  inflict  a  pain- 
ful sting  with  the  sharp  beak. 

Note  that  the  water-boatmen  keep  usually  to  the  bottom  of 
the  aquarium,  coming  only  rarely  to  the  surface  for  air.  Note 
their  favorite  resting  position.  In  what  way  does  this  differ  from 
that  of  the  back-swimmers  ?  Note  that  the  long  oar-like  legs  are 
the  hind  most  pair,  not  the  middle  pair,  as  in  the  case  of  the  back- 
swimmer.  The  water- boatmen,  like  the  back-swimmers,  suck 
the  blood  of  other  insects  by  means  of  a  beak,  and  have  wings. 

A  third  kind  of  water- bug 
may  often  be  found  resting 
or  crawling  at  the  bottom  of 
ponds.  These  are  the  giant 
water-bugs, some  kinds  of  which 
are  really  giants  among  insects. 
The  larger  ones,  the  true  giant 
water- bugs,  are  readily  recog- 
nizable by  their  size,  their 
bodies  being  an  inch  wide  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  long. 
They  are  not  black  like  the 
great  water-beetles  but  a  ding)' 
brownish  gray.  Their  fore  legs 
are  fitted  for  grasping  and  they 
have  a  short,  sharp  beak  pro- 
jecting from  the  under  side  of 
the  head.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  giant  water-bug  family  are  smaller,  a  common  kind,  com- 
mon in  California,  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  about 
half  as  wide  (fig.  46).  If  you  can  find  one  of  these  giant  water- 
bugs  put  it  into  the  aquarium  and  observe  its  manner  of  hiding. 
It  keeps  itself  concealed  as  well  as  possible  under  the  stones  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  a  blood-thirsty  creature  feeding,  like  the  other 
water-bugs,  on  the  blood  of  other  insects.  The  giant  water-bugs 
are  so  strong  that  they  often  seize  and  kill  young  fish. 

Young  Dragon  Flies.  Drag-  out  with  a  rake,  some  of  the 
decaying  vegetation  and  muddy  detritus  from  the  bottom  of  a 
stagnant  pond,  and  you  will  almost  certainly  find  in  the  shiny 
mass  a  number  of  curious  creatures  of  the  appearance  shown  in 
figure  47  or  figure  48.  These  are  young  dragon-flies  and  can  be 
unmistakably  kuown  by  the  peculiar,  folded,  broad  flat  under-lid 
which  covers  mask-like  the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  head, 

(fig.  49).  This  lower-lip  can  be 
unfolded  and  projected  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  head  (fig.  50). 
Some  of  these  young  dragon-flies 
live  on  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pond  crawling  about  in  the  mud 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter 
while  others  cling  to  the  stems  of 
the  water  plants,  some  distance 
above  the  bottom.  The  young 
dragon-flies  vary  considerably  in 
appearance,  but  there  are  two 
principal  groups  into  which  they 
. ^bodied  w£df  Drasou-fly;  short'  may     be^  divided.     First,    stout- 


Fig.  46.    A  Giant  Water-bug  (Strphus). 
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Fig.  49.  Young  DragOTl-fly;  front 
view  showing  face  covered  by  the  fold- 
ed under-lip. 


bodied,  usually  rather  short  ones  (fig.  47);  and  second,  long  slen- 
der-bodied ones  with  three  usually  long,  blade-like  flaps  pro- 
jecting backward  from  the  posterior  tip  of  the  body 
(fig.  48.).  Collect  some  of  both  kinds  and  carry 
them,  in  a  jar  of  water,  to  the  school-room.  Here 
they  may  be  kept  alive  in  the  still  water  aquarium, 
and  their  feeding  habits,  and  perhaps  their  trans- 
formation into  adult,  winged  dragon-flies,  observed. 
Kill  one  or  two  of  each  kind  in  the  cyanide  bottle, 
and  examine  the  bodies.  On  the  back  may  readily 
be  seen  the  growing  wings.  With  a  pair  of  forceps 
or  a  pin,  unfold  the  hinged  lower-lip  and  note  that 
its  broad  tip  is  composed  of  two  jaw-like  flaps,  each  Dra'lon-flyTsi'el^ 
fringed  on  its  innei  margin  with  fine  teeth.  Ex-  ^r-bodied'kind, 
amine  the  hinge, and  note  how  far  this  grasping  lower-lip  is  folded. 
Examine, also, the  thin  flat  blade  or  oar-like  processes  at  the  poster- 
ior extretninity  of  the  slender- bodied  young  dragon-flies.  These 
are  tracheal  gills  for  breathing,  and  with  a  magnifier  the  fine  dark 
branching  air-tubes  (tracheae)  can  be  seen  in  them. 

Observe  now  the  young  dragon- 
flies  in  the  aquarium.  If  there  are 
some  soft-bodied  infects  in  the 
water,  you  will  not  have  to  watch 
long  before  you  can  see  the  grasp- 
ing lower-lip  at  work.  As  an  un- 
suspecting insect  swims  by  the 
masked  face  of  the  young  dragon-fly,  like  a  flash  the  lower  lip 
darts  forward  and  those  two  fine-toothed  grasping  flaps  at  the  tip 
seize  the  insect,  and  carry  it,  as  the  lip  folds  up  again,  to  the 
strong  jaws  of  the  captor.  The  young  dragon- 
flies  are  very  voracious,  and  they  will  soon  capture 
and  eat  most  of  the  other  soft  bodied  insects  in  the 
aquarium. 

The  eggs  of  the  dragon-flies  are  either  drop- 
ped into  the  water  by  the  females  which  fly  about 
over  the  pond,  or  are  placed  in   slits  cut  into  the 
stems  of    water  plants.     The    young  dragon-flies yo^,fg5°a„"o"dflyf 
live  for  from  a  few  months  to  nearly  a  year,  gradu"  },hpe s^hed  01unt"":r 
ally  growing  larger,  and  the  wings  slowly  develop- 
ing.     When  ready  to  transform,  the  young  dragon-fly  crawls  up 
on  the  stem  of  some  water  plant  or  projecting  stick  or  stone,  out 

of  the  water;  the 
skin  breaks  along 
the  back,  and  slow- 
ly the  winged  dra- 
gon-fly issues.  This 
tr  ansformation 
takes  place  usually 
in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  and  this 
cannot  bs  conven- 
iently observed  by 
the  class.  If  you 
bring  into  the  aquarium,  however,  a  number  of  young  dragon- 
flies  at  the  time  of  year  (the  late  spring  and  early  summer)  when 
they  are  transforming,  the  process  may  be  observed  in  the  school- 
room. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  have  the  class  observe  the  behavior 
of  the  adult  dragon-flies.  They  may  be  found  flying  swiftly  about 
over  the  surface  or  along  the  banks  of  ponds,  and  along  the  shores 
of  quiet  streams.  The  dragon-flies  are  among  insects  like  the 
hawk  among  birds.  Tliey  capture  in  the  air  other  smaller  in- 
sects and  eat  them.  "While  one  is  standing  by  the  pond  let  him 
follow  awhile  the  actions  of  a  dragon-fly  that  is  making  short 


Fig.  51.    Dragou-fly;  broad-winged  kind 


dashes  in  different  directions 
close  to  the  bank.  Let  him  fix 
his  eye  on  a  little  fly  hovering 
in  the  air  and  note  that  after 
the  dragon-fly  has  made  a  dart 
toward  it,  it  is  gone.  Let  him 
repeat  the  observation  as  the 
dragon-fly  goes  darting  hither 
and  thither.  It  will  be  hard  to 
see  the  flies  captured,  so  quickly 
it  is  done,  but  one  can  see  that    Fig  52    Dragon.:    .  narrow.winged  kind. 

the  place  that  Once    knew   them  sometimes  called  damsel-fly. 

knows  them  no  more."  The  flying  dragon-flies  are  of  different 
kinds,  but  like  the  young  dragon-flies  can  all  be  roughly  classed 
in  two  groups;  the  large  dragon-flies  (fig.  51)  with  heavy  bodies, 
and  with  rather  broad  wings,  the  hind  wings  being  broader  than 
the  fore  wings,  and  smaller  (usually)  dragon-flies  (fig.  52)  or 
(damsel-flies,  as  this  kind  is  sometimes  called)  with  slender 
bodies,  and  narrow  wings;  the  fore  and  hind  wings  being  equal, 
The  first  kind  are  the  adults  of  the  short,  stout-bodied  young, and 
the  second  kind,  or  damsel-flies,  are  the  adults  of  the  elongate, 
slender  bodied  young. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  MATTERS. 


BY  GHAS'  H.  ALLEN. 

The  new  normal  school  law  has  gone  into  effect,  the  gover- 
nerhas  appointed  boards  of  trustees,  mostly  new  men;  they  have 
organized  and  entered  upon  the  business  pretaining  to  the  posi- 
tion. 

As  the  boards  now  hold  for  four  years,  there  will  be  some 
permanence  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools  un- 
less the  next  legislature,  following  the  precedents  already  so  well 
established,  again  revises  the  law,  thus  giving  a  kind  of  perpe- 
tuity to  the  plan  of  making  a  thoro  change  with  each  new  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  at  an  early  day  some  pro- 
vision may  be  made,  as  suggested  in  a  previous  article,  to  prevent 
so  vital  an  interest  as  our  normal  schools  becoming  the  plaything 
of  politicians. 

The  board  of  trustees  at  San  Jose  are  all  new  men  except  Geo. 
W.  Pierce  of  Yolo  county,  and  he  has  had  but  a  short  experience 
as  trustee.  A  board  of  wider  experience,  realizing  the  position  in 
which  it  leaves  the  faculty  of  the  school,  would  hardly  have  de- 
ferred the  election  of  teachers  until  past  the  middle  of  July. 

In  this  school  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  presidency, 
Professor  Randall  being  relieved,  Professor  James  McNaughton, 
now  principal  of  a  normal  school  in  Arizona,  taking  the  position. 
It.  is  but  justice  to  President  Randall  to  say,  that  his  retirement 
was  in  no  sense  due  to  adverse  criticisms  on  his  work,  but  for 
other  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss. 

He  leaves  the  school  after  having  greatly  improved  its 
methods  of  work,  and  carries  with  him  the  respect  and  good  will 
not  only  of  the  students  and  teachers,  but  of  the  citizens  of  San 
Jose  and  the  State. 

President  McNaughton  is  a  man  of  age  and  experience,  and 
comes  highly  recommended  by  those  who  know  him  and  his 
work.  We  bespeak  for  him  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  friends  of  the  school,  and  wish  him  the  fullest 
measure  of  success. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  but  few  changes  may  be  made  in 
the  faculty,  as  nearly  all  of  them  have  proved  their  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  positions  they  hold. 

President  McNaughton  has  not,  so  far  indicated  any  plan  of 
work,  but  doubtlefs  in  his  inaugural  we  shall  learn  something 
more  of  his  aims  and  purposes.  As  the  writer  knows,  he  is  tak- 
ing upon  himself  an  important  work.  The  position  is  one  tax- 
ing to  the  utmost  both  body  and  brain,  and  requiring  what  we 
are  confident  he  will  receive,  the  earnest  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  his  faculty. 

She — "When  you  married  me  you  said  you  were  well  off." 
He — "I  was,  but  I  didn't  know  it !  " 
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IN  a  recent  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Health, 
Dr.  Gray  says  that  the 
most  perfect  school  for  boys 
from  the  standpoint  of  sanita- 
tion and  climate  is  Hoitts'  at 
Menlo  Park.  The  gymnasium, 
handball  court,  tennis  court, 
croquet  ground,  are  such  as 
to  induce  the  boys  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  An  or- 
chard, a  vineyard,  an  olive 
grove  and  an  abundance  of 
pure  artesian  water  are  among 
the  attractions  and  utilities  of 
the  place. 

A  magnificent  new  build- 
ing, specially  designed  and  its 
construction  superintended 
bv  Dr.  Hoitt,  will  be  another 
of  the  new  features  next  year. 

The  perfect  climate,  the  at- 
tractive surroundings,  able 
instructors  and  the  home  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hoitt, 
make  this  school  a  most 
desirable  place  for  parents  to 
educate  their  boys. 

The  nearness  of  the  school 
to  Stanford  University  is  a 
great  advantage.     The    boys 

have  their  ambition  stimulated  and  their  better  senti- 
ments cultivated  by  being  constantly  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  educational  environment.  On  Sunday 
mornings  it  frequently  happens  that  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Stanford  University  delivers  addresses  to 
the  boys  in  the  school  chapel.  The  faculty  of  the 
school  is  well  equipped  for  the  work.  Much  individ- 
ual instruction  is  given  to  pupils.  The  school  is  ac- 
credited to  the  University  of  California  and  the  Stan- 
ford University.  Also  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
Eastern  institutions. 

Dr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  who  has  charge  of  the  school,  is 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College;  he  has  been  connected 
with  educational  work  all  his  life.  First  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Boston  High  School,  then  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  as  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education  and  the  N.  E.  A.  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  as  the  head  master  of  Hoitts'  School  for  Boys. 
He  has  during  his  educational  career  been  ably  assisted 
by  his  talented  wife  Julia  B.  Hoitt. 

Parents  who  are   looking  for  a   first  class  home 


FRONT  VIEW  OP  HOITT'S  SCHOOL  FOR  BOY=. 


^GROUSDS  AT  HOITT'S  SCHOOL. 

school,  away  from  the  evil  influences  of  city  life,  where  individual 
teaching,  where  health-giving  exercises,  where  moral  instruc- 
tion and  practical  education  is  carried  out  in  an  almost  ideal 
way,  should  write  to  Dr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 


"I  have  collected  six  yearly  subscriptions,"  said  the  rural 
editor,  "and  I  don't  knowlwhether  to  take  a  week  off,  or  just  sit 
around  and  feel  good." 

"That's  the  trouble  money  brings,"  said  his  wife.  "Before 
you  went  out  collecting  you  were  happy;  now  you're  unsettled. 
There's  nothing  true  but  heaven  !  " — Atlanta  Constitution. 


"I  don't  b'lieve  in  good  or  bad  luck,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 
' '  'ceptin'  ter  dis  extent:  ef  a  man's  born  wif  sense  he's  lucky,  an' 
if  he's  born  wifout,  he's  hoodooed." 


VIF.W  AT  HOITT'S  SCHOOL. 


"Ob,  my  friends,  there  are  some  spectacles  that  one  never 
forgets  !  "  said  a  lecturer,  after  describing  an  accident  he  had  wit- 
nessed. "I'd  like  to  know  where  they  sell'em,"  remarked  an 
old  lady  in  the  audience,  who  is  always  mislaying  her  glasses. 
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"Johnnie"  by  E.  O.  Laughlin,  Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.  publishers,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable books  of  the  year.  Johnnie  is  a 
typical  boy.  Any  man  who  has  ever  been  a 
boy  will  thoroly  enjoy  this  story. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  principal  of  the  Mission 
High  School,  has  issued  his  addresB  to  the 
graduating  class  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is 
called  a  "Lay  Sermon"  and  is  filled  with 
many  excellent  thoughts. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  have  published 
in  the  Riverside  literature  series,  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  by  Carl  Schurz,  with  testimonials 
by  Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes  and  Lowell; 
also  selections  from  writings  of  eleven  Eng- 
lish authors,  and  select  poems  by  Matthew 
Arnold. 

The  American  Book  Co.  has  issued  a  well- 
graded  series  of  Arithmetics  by  S.W.  Baird. 
Instead  of  rules  there  is  found  an  unusually 
large  number  of  practical  problems.  In  the 
higher  grammar  grades  there  is  introduced 
sufficient  algebra  to  enable  the  pupil  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  subject. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., have  issued  "The 
First  Book  of  Birds"by  Olive  Thorne  Miller, 
with  eight  beautifully  colored  plates.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  book  yet  published  upon 
this  subject.  There  are  four  departments. 
1st,  The  Nestling;  2nd,  The  Bird  Grown  up; 
3rd,  How  He  is  Made;  4th,  His  Relations 
with  Us. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  issued  a  beauti- 
ful series  of  books  entitled  "The  Land  of 
Song."  The  selections  are  made  by  Katherine 
H.  Shute.  The  work  is  carefully  edited  by 
Larkin  Dunton,  head  master  of  Boston  Nor- 
mal School.  There  is  much  good  poetry  in 
these  three  volumes  and  it  is  arranged  and 
planned  in  a  way  to  impress  the  teachers 
favorably. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  has  issued  "A 
Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Problem"  from 
the  stand-point  of  Child  Study,  prepared  by 
Frederic  Burk,  Supervisors,  Kindergartners 
and  others  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Professor  Burk  considers  physical  culture, 
moral  training,  and  language.  There  are 
thirteen  distinct  chapters,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pages.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  documents  of  the  year. 
Price  50  cents. 

Child  Life,  a  First  Reader,  by  Etta  AuBtin 
Blaisdell,  Maiy  Francis  Blaisdell,  published 
by  Macmillan  Company,  is  the  latest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  first  reader  that  has 
been  issued  during  the  past  year.  It  is  the 
aim  of  this  book  to  give  children  that  which 
the  child  will  enjoy.  Each  lesBon  is  based  on 
the  childs'  interest.  In  the  first  twenty  lessons 
the  number  of  new  words  is  but  four.  The 
new  wordB  appear  both  in  script  and  print. 
Phonetic  drills  are  frequent.  The  illustrations 
are  beautiful.  There  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  this  book  among  primary  teachere. 


A  lady  teacher  told  a  school  boy  to  name  the 
presidents;  and,  when  he  replied  that  he 
couldn't,  she  said:  "When  I  was  as  old  aB 
you,  I  could  name  all  the  presidents  in  their 
order." 

The  boy  replied,  with  more  candor  than 
politeness,  "There  were  only  a  few  presidents 
then." 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by 
constitutional  romecies.  Deafness  is  caused 
by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube 
is  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or 
imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the 
inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing 
will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  are  caused  by  Catarrh,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send 
for  circulars;  free 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood   Building,   S.    F 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


"Picturesque" 

TABLETS 

and  Papeteries 


ts   *   « 

THE  COVERS  used 
on  both  TABLETS 
and  PAPETERIES 
are  copies  of  famous 
salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berlin. 
Two  are  here  illus- 
trated. 

Send  for  description  of 
Papeteries  (10  vol). 


Elite"   Tablets  and 
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PAPER:  The  Jinest  grades  of  paper  are 
included— linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps, 
parchments,  crepes,  &c. 


Mail-Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

Mention  this  paper. 

PRICES: 

Tablets:  Com- 
mercial note,  20c. ; 
packet,  30c;  letter, 
40c. 

Papeterieb:  Oc- 
tavo. 30c;  com- 
mercial 35c.  One 
quire  of  paper  and 
twenty-four  envel- 
opes. 


Please      mention  'fa 

his    paper.  % 

Over  1000  styles  of  % 

fine  and    medium-  $ 

8  grade  writing-tablets  |jf 

|  Acme: Stationery  | 

|  and:  Paper:  Co.  % 

^    Office  &  Factory:       Salesroom:  (Room  708)  U 

3    North  Ninth  St.&  Wythe    309  Broadway.Cor.DuaneSt  4 

&   Ave-,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK  § 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO 

WILLIAM  T,.  OGK,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  and 
NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS! 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  the 
schools  them- 
selves. Mail 
your  orders  di- 
rect to  us  and 
get  f  r  o  m  one- 
fourth  to  one-half 
more  for  your 
funds. 

School  Furniture,  Blackboards,  Bells; 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags,   General   Supplies. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  HflYNES  BLflCKBOHRDS 

Absolutely  good  as  Slate,  at  Half  the  Price. 

Also.for  The  Famous  Blymyer  Bells.  "Sweet- 
est Tone  and  Heard  Farthest." 
Agents  for 

"Bank  Stock  Paper" — Saves  the  Eyes. 

Full   Assortment  School  Stationery  Made   Here 
of  this  best  Paper.     Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

22  Clay  St..  San  Francisco 

4SP*Only  a  minute  from  the  Ferry.  Call  on  us  first 
and  leave  your  grip,  etc  ,  while  shopping  Free  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees. 

CASTILLEJA  HALL 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL-GIRLS 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Delightfully  situated  among  the  oaks i 

of  Palo  Alto  in  the  cluster  of  residences,, 
occupied  by  the  distinguished  professors  of<^ 
Stanford  University.  The  academy  is  about" 
a  mile  from  the  University  building,  and ' ' 
free  access  to  its  library  is  enjoyed  by  our" 
pupils,  and  is  also  the  privilege  of  attending  \ ', 
the  valuable  course  of  evening  lectures!, 
given  throughout  the  year  by  the  university. , , 
Pupils  are  fully  prepared  for  entering  a" 
University  Course.  Among  our  instructing" 
teachers  is  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Hill,  who  is" 
a  Mt.  Holyoke,  B.  A.  and  University  of ', ', 
Chicago,  M.  A. 

The  number   of  boarding  pupils  limited 

and  a  discipline   of  a   family  rather  than  that  of  a 
conventional  boarding-school  prevails. 

CATALOGUES  and  TERMS  on  application  to 

MRS.  ANNE  E.  PECK.  Palo  Alto.  Cal- 


Holmes' 
College  of 
Oratory 


Term    Opens    Aug.   1st. 


Oratory,  Elocution,  Del-arte,  Physical 
Culture,  Practical  Acting,  Literature, 
Journalism,  Vocal  Music.   Piano,  Violin. 

15   Instructors.     Degrees  Conferred. 

The   only   College  of  its  kind  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Write  for  Catalog. 

Odd  Fellows'  Building 

San  Francisco,  -         -  California. 
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J.  J.  Duvall  was  elected  a  11. ember  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  King  County. 

Jas.  Davis  and  M.  P.  Hubler  were  elected 
m embers  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  San 
Benito  county. 

Frank  Hulbert  and  Mies  J.  B.  Jones  were 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Yolo  county. 

C.  H.  Meeker,  formerly  principal  of  Escon- 
dido  High  School,  is  now  teaching  at  Pacific 
Grove. 

The  San  FranciBco  Board  of  Education  wants 
$1,750,000  to  conduct  the  schools  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Chas.  E.  Brockett  and  C.  J.  Walker  have 
been  elected  members  of  Tulare  County  Board 
of  Education. 

C.  A.  Ritter  of  Bedlands  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  State  in  the  interest  of   his  excellent  text  _ 
on  Book-keeping. 

A.  H.  Suzzalo,  a  graduate  of  Stanford,  has 
been  elected  to  a  principalship  of  one  of  the 
Alameda  schools. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Salmons  and  W.  B.  McGilleray 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  county 
Board  of  Education  of  San  Diego  county. 

A.  W.  Atherton,  formerly  of  San  Diego,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Berkeley  Schools. 

Prof.  Wilkinson  and  Prof.  Wootten  were 
elected  members  of  the  County  Board  uf  Edu- 
cation for  San  Joaquin  county. 

Mibs  May  Wilson  of  Vallejo  and  Frank  P. 
Sweeney  of  Elmira  were  elected  members  of 
Solano  County  Beard  of  Education. 

Supervisors  have  elected  ChaB.  A.  Pool  of 
Windsor  and  Benj.Weed  of  Sonoma,  members 
of  the  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Education. 

L.  E.  Armstrong  of  New  Castle  and  A.  M. 
Powers  of  Lincoln  were  elected  as  members  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  of  Placer 
County. 

Miss  M.  C.  Bray  of  Fullerton  and  Louis 
Grubb  of  Orange  were  appointed  members  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  of  Orange 
county. 

Prof.  Fetter  of  Stanford  University  is  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  people  south  of  Market  St. , 
San  Francisco. 

The  board  of  regentB  elected  Professor  F.  S. 
Strong  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  to  succeed  C.  H.  Chap- 
man, resigned. 

Miss  Emma  J.  Breck,  teacher  of  English  in 
Los  Angeles  Normal  school,  has  resigned  and 
will  study  at  Berkeley  for  the  next  year.  Miss 
Helmuth  has  been  elected  to  take  her  place. 

The  annual  teachers'  Institute  of  Benton 
county,  Oregon,  was  held  June  10th;  Prof.  W. 
A.  Wetzel ,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  en- 
thusiastic Institute  lecturer  on  the  coast,  was 
the  conductor. 


Prof.  A.  N.  Taylor  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,has 
b(  en  elected  to  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
Arizona  Normal  School  at  Flagstaff.  Salary, 
$1750  a  year.  He  is  now  superintendent  of 
1  he  city  schools  at  Jamestown. 

There  will  be  a  Summer  School  held  in  the 
old  college  buildings  at  Pacific  Beach,  San 
Diego  county.  Many  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  E.  A.  have  been  invited  to  take 
part. 

A.  W.  Wier,  of  Newark,  Cal.,  was  granted 
a  life  diploma  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  a  recent  meeting.  Mr.  Wier  has  re- 
cently been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Newark 
schools,  for  the  third  year,  at  an  increased 
salary.     He  deserves  his  auccess. 

Ex-Deputy  State  Superintendent  W.  W. 
Seaman  is  now  connected  with  the  American 
Book  Co.,  also  Ex-Superintendent  D.  J.  Sulli- 
van of  Alameda.  These  two  men  make  a  very 
strong  team.  They  know  books  and  know 
the  kind  of  books  the  Boards  of  Education 
want. 

Miss  Gould  of  Chicago,  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  with  an  exhibit  of  drawings  taken 
from  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Bchools.  The  brush,  color  and  figure 
work,  was  especially  notable.  Many  people 
visited  the  exhibit  and  were  delighted  with 
the  charming  manner  of  Miss  Gould  and  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibit. 

The  trustees  of  the  Whatcom  Normal,  Wash- 
ington, have  elected  the  following  faculty : 

Chair  of  mathematics — J.  T.  Forrest,  Che- 
halis,  WaBh.,  salarv  $1000  a  year. 

Chair  of  Science — Frank  W.  Eply,  West 
Superior,  Wis.,  salary  $1000. 

Superintendent  of  model  school — Miss  Sadie 
Rogers,  Dillon,  Mont.,  salary  $1000. 

Chair  of  Literature  and  Latin — Miss  Jane 
Connell,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  salary  $900. 

Chair  of  elocution,  drawing  and  physical 
culture — MisB  Avadana  Millett,  Seattle.Wash., 
salary  $900. 

Assistant  in  English  and  history — Miss  Mary 
D.  Carew,  New  Whatcom,  Wash.,  salary  $700. 

Institutes  will  be  held  in  Washington  as 
follows: 

Mason  county,  June  17-24. 

Garfield  county,  June  26  30. 

Aeotin  county,  July  5-10 

Klickitat  county,  July  24-Aug.  12. 

Whitman  county,  Aug.  22-Sept.  2. 

Thurston  county,  week  beginning  July  17. 

Skagit  county,  week  beginning  July  24. 

Whatcom  county,  week  beginning   July  31. 

Pacific  county  in  AuguBt. 

Jefferson  county  in  July. 

Kittitas  county  beginning  Aug.  28. 

Stevens  county,one  week  beginning  July  31. 

Cowlitz  county,  first  week  in  August. 

J.  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  J.  H. 
Miller,  Editor  N.  W.  Monthly  of  Nebraska  and 
Harr  Wagner  of  San  Francisco  are  among 
those  invited  to  assist. 

The  regents  of  Ashland  State  Normal  School 
elected  W.  T.  Van  Scoy  president  and  Prof. 
I.  E.  Vining  to  the  chair  of  elocution  and  lit- 
erature, both  of  whom  have  been  filling  like 
positions  under  the  former  management.  Prof. 
F.  P.  Talkington  of  Pendleton  and  formerly  of 
the  Western  Normal  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics.  Miss  Alice  A.  Applegate,  who 
has  held  a  similar  position  at  Monmouth  Nor- 
mal, was  chosen  as  critic  teacher  for  the 
Southern  Oregon  Normal  and  Miss  Dickson,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  University,  and  an  ex- 
perienced teacher,  was  Belected  for  the  chair 
of  natural  sciences.  The  employment  of  an- 
other teacher,  if  the  needs  of  the  school  shall 
require  it,  was  authorized  by  the  board  and 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee 
for  determination. 


President  Black   has  issued  the  following 
circular: 

State  Normal  School 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

SUMMER    SESSION. 

July    17TH  to    August  25TH,    1899. 


This  Normal  School  will  open  its  doors  on 
July  17,1899,  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers 
holding  California  certificates  to  any  grade. 
Tuition  will  be  free,  but  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  their  own  text  books,  note, 
books,  pencils,  etc. 

Five  courses  will  be  offered  this  year,  as 
follows: — 

1.  HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION. 

2.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

3.  PEDAGOGY. 

4      SOLID  GEOMETRY. 
5.     CHEMISTRY. 

The  time  given  to  each  course  will  be  at 
least  ten  hours  per  week  for  the  entire  six 
weeks,  and  full  credit  will  be  given  by  the 
Normal  School  for  work  satisfactorily  done. 

Teachers  attending  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting 
at  Los  Angeles  can  purchase  round  trip  tic- 
kets for  San  Diego  for  three  dollars,  good 
for  ten  days.  Arrangements  bavebeeD  made 
with  the  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  whereby  the 
tickets  of  those  teachers  attending  the  State 
Normal  Summer  School  at  San  Diego  will 
be  extended  to  August  31st.  This  arrange- 
ment will  permit  the  teachers  to  return  to 
their  homes,  north  of  Los  Angeles,  on  their 
original  N.  E.  A.  tickets. 

Room  and  board  may   be  had  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.     All  necessary  text  books, note 
books,  etc.,  may  be  purchased  in  San  Diego. 
SAMUEL  T.   BLACK, 

President  of  School. 


Belmont  School 


(W.  T.  REID  Foundation) 


BELMONT  SCHOOL  is  in  the  Santa 
Morena  foothills,  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  It  aims  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  secondary  education.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  systematic  phy- 
sical training.  The  work  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school  have  supreme  re- 
gard to  the  building  of  character. 
Graduates  of  Belmont  are  admitted 
upon  certificate  of  the  Head  Master  to 
the  University  of  California  and  to 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Examinations  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  Universities,  and 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  are  held  at  Belmont 
School  on  the  same  dates  on  which 
they  are  held  at  the  Eastern  institu- 
tions. The  catalog  and  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Head  Master, 

W.  T.  REID,  Belmont,  Cal 
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Members 


Attention! 


YOU  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  store  in  Los  Angeles,  while  attend- 
ing the  N  E.  A.  Meetings.  We  extend  facilities,  such  as  Writing  Desks,  and 
Material  Cloakroom,  etc.  We  receive  mail,  take  care  of  packages  left  with  us, 
etc.  We  can  arrange  to  seat  about  fifty  people  at  short  notice,  if  such  accommo- 
dation should  prove  desirable. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 
of 

Also 

300-306  Post  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


♦ 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies  ♦ 

210  North  Main  Street,  ♦ 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL    * 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Santa  F^e>  Rovite> 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

The  Most  Comfortable  Way 
Across  tbe  Continent 


The  best  of  Southern  California 


Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlets  giving  details 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR  PULLMAN  PALACE  and  PULL- 
MAN UPHOLSTERED  TOUBIST  CARS  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago 
and  the  East.    Take  Market  street  Ferry  at  5:30  p.  m. 

DINING-ROOMS  are  managed  by  Mr.  FRED  HARVEY,  and  are  per- 
feet  in  every  detail,  serving  meals  at  regular  hours  and  reasonable  rates 

NO  OTHER  LINE  offers  so  many  inducements  as  the  Santa  Fe  route. 

From 
Los  Angeles 

n-nriYi     4-rw      All  To  all  points  on  the  Southern   California  Railway — 

UI)6ll     uO     xxll        one  and  one-third  tare  for  the  round  trip.     Tickets  on 
sale  July  11-25  inclusive,  limited  10  days— good  for  stop  over. 

Open  to  Holders  N.  E.  A.  Tickets    t„T°  soiUT'caH- 

•^fornia  Railway — one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  tickels  on  sale 
up  to  and  including  August  31th,  limited  10  days.  6nal  limit  not  later  than 
September  4th.    Good  for  stopover. 

be  seen  in  a  da\  's  trip  around  the  Kite-Shaped  Track. 


San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  628  Market  street,  Telephone  Main  1531. 

Oakland  Office,  1118  Broadway.  Sacramento  Office,  201  J  street. 

San  Jose  Office,  7  W.  Santa  Clara  street 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS     COLLEGE    24    Post    Street,  San   Francisco. 

California,  is  the  leading-  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago. 

Instruction    includes     Bookkeeping,    Shorthand,    Typewriting, 

Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
■■^^■nHm^  Branches  ami  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER 
ING,  SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 

WANTED'        AGENTS    and    SALESMEN 

For  School  Supplies   and  Furniture 

DURING  VACATION   MONTHS 

300-306  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  MAIN  STREET,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Give  references. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


AGENTS    WANTED. 

TEACHERS    can    find    pleasant    and    profitable 
employment  during  vacation  in  canvassing  for 

The  Modern  Farmer 

In  His  Business  Relations 
By  EDWARD  F.  AD  AMR,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man  should    have  this 
book.    LIBERAL  TERMS  GIVEN. 

Address.  N.  J.  STONE  CO.,  Publishers, 
809  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farranfl  &  Voteu  cnapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:      Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co- 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


/YlaSl»/"l       ANY  of  the  following  named 

articles  at  price  named  if  you 

C  O  C  p  t    refer  to  this  paper    in   the 

Indies'  or  Child's  Side  Elastics $  .06 

Japanese  Silk  Handkerchiefs 06 

1  pair  Ladies' Extra  Quality  Kid  Gloves 1 .00 

1  pair  Men's  or  Boys'  Working  Gloves 28 

4-Fold  or  Standard  Zephyr 05 

Saxony  Yarn,  Highest  Grade 10 

1  pair  Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Sunday  Style  1.65 

1  pair  Ladies' Highest  Grade  Kid  Shoes 250 

10  papers  Needles,  assorted  kinds 10 

1  Game  of  Fascination  or  Messenger  Boy 25 

5  Gents'  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  white 25 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

25-27  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


\\\   V       \' 


WMmm 


RESTORES 
•WAHINQ 

•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  trom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  tbe  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
W.  W.  STOCKER,  ngr. 


Cunningham,  Ciirtiss  &  Welch 


S 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 

chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 
chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
<D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdett&  Co.,  Thos.  <R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  Sibley  &  (Ducker,  Harper  & 
'Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.(B. 
Lifpincott  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Public  School  (Publishing  Co.,  'Raub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Boohs. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325   SansomeSt.     -     San  Francisco 

THE   A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.     Established  1864.     Open  all 
year. 
flfS-Send  for  Catalog. 


EAGLE  HOTEL] 


K  and  Seventh    Sta.,   SACRAMENTO,    Cal- 
First-claaB  in  every  reepect;  'bus  at  every  train. 
GRAY  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 
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2t 


iTHEl 


EQUITABLE i  L  IFE 


OF   NEW  YORK 


IS    THE 


Largest 

Strongest  and 
Best 


COMPANY 
IN   THE  WORLD 


Outstanding  Insurance  over  One  Billion  Dollars 

Surplus  over  Sixty  Millions 

A.  M.  SHIELDS,  Manager  -  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

Attaining  and   Retaining  -4- 

are  two  very  different  things — Many  men  attain  wealth — Very  few  retain  it. 

Many  men  make  a  fortune  in  a  few  years — and  then  lose  it  all  during  the  next  few  years. 

Many  men  make  large  incomes  and  give  their  families  every  luxury — and  then  die  without 
leaving  a  cent  behind  them  to  provide  even  necessaries  for  their  families.  • 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  retaining  wealth  is   by  means  of  an   Endowment  policy — You  "?* 

can't  spend  it — and  it  provides  for  your  family  if  you  die — Helps  to  provide  for  your  own  maturer 
years  if  you  live. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  fuller  description  of  this  contract  issued  at  your  age,  including 
an  explanation  of  the  dividends,  options  and  guarantees  covered  by  it,  kindly  fill  up  and  return  the 
coupon  below: 

J************************  *  *******  +*****•»<***********• 

I  I  -^COUPON  *-         ''!'■.  I 

it  *  *  m 

gs  *  f\.(l\.  S^IECDS,  Warmer,  QroeH?r  Buildigg,  Sar;  Frai^isco  J 

Mi  * 

ssg  *  Send  Booklet  describing  26-year  5-per-cent  * 

if  t  GOLD    DEBENTURES 

2§?  *  with  assurance  guarantees  at  age $ 

KS  *  .  * 

&i  *  * 

53S  *  * 

£§£  *      Name .- * 

|§                      $  * 

m  *      Address * 

»**  ******************  *********  *  ****  **********  ********* 
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Schoolhouse  Furnishings! 


ARE    YOU 

Building  a  new  schoolhouse 
or  making  any  additions?  If 
you  will  need 

BLACKBOARDS 

...OR... 

schiioi  nm 

Correspond  with  us  at  once.  We 
carry  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved SCHOOL  FURNITURE  of 
every  kind. 

New  Century  Automatic,  Pacific  Automatic,  New  Adjustable 

SCHOOL     DESKS 


Do 


YOU    NEED 


-** 


-*-FOR    THE-*- 
OF 

WRITE  FOR   OUR  PRICES 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  the  Vacation 

TEACHERS  CAN  MAKE 

$100  TO  $500 

DURING  the  summer  establishing-  Stations 
of  the  University  Traveling  Libraries. 
Nearly  2,000  already  in  circulation.  The 
work  is  congenial  and  extremely  profitable 
to  any  ingenius  teacher  who  is  capable  of  en- 
thusing on  the  benefits  of 

THE  MODERN  TRAVELING  LIBRARY. 

Address 

H.  PARMELEE  LIBRARY  CO., 
Chicago,  111. 

Fifteen  years  in  the  library  business. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  f 525  stimsou  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES  l^j,)  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  invited.  Registration  forms  sent 
to  teachers  on  application. 


A  Piano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,    Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

TuB  WMtaiei  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

School  Stationery  and 
Text  and  Library  Books 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  and  get  our 
price  on  your  entire  order. 
Send  for  our  New  Catalogs. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Our  Mew  Boob 

Western  Series  of  Readers 

VOL.  V. 

EDITED   BY    HARR  WAGNER. 


S  fP  THE  PHILIPPINES/ 

By  R.  Van  Bergen. 

Beautifully   and    accurately   Illustrated    by   P.   N. 
Boeringee. 

12  Mo.    Boards,  Leather  Back.    Net,  .50  cents. 

The  intense  interest  manifested  in  our  "  New 
Possessions"  prompts  us  to  publish  in  a  supple- 
mentary reader  form  the  above  book. 

The  author  of  the  book  was  a  resident  of  the 
Orient  for  thirty  years,  thus  becoming  thoroly 
familiar  with  the  people  and  their  customs.  Being1 
a  writer  of  great  ability  he  has  succeeded  in  putting 
most  accurate  and  valuable  information  in  a  form 
that  car  be  intelligently  read  by  a  Fifth  or  Sixth 
grade  scholar;  and  also  with  much  interset  by  older 
persons.  It  describes  a  voyage  taken  by  the  writer 
and  a  bright,  wide-awake  boy,  from  here  to  Manilla 
by  the  way  of  Honolulu,  Japan  and  China.  Brief 
interesting  chapters  treat  on  the  most  striking 
customs,  historical  events,  points  of  interest,  etc., 
in  these  different  countries  and  it  alco  gives  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  Dewey's  great  battles  of  Manilla 
The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  made  by  an 
artist  of  note,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  special 
correspondent  for  one  of  our  largest  dailies.  In 
addition  to  their  artistic  merit  they  possess  the 
value  of  being  true  to  nature. 

Teachers  wanting  a  new   supplementary  reader 
will  be  charmed  with  this  volume. 


VOL  VI. 


Stories  of  Mother  Earth 

By  H.  W.  FAIRBANKS. 
A  supplementary  book  in  Nature  Study  for  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  grades. 
12  Mo.     Boards,  Leather  back.    Net.  50  cents. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  particularly  rich  in  illustra- 
tive material   for    the  study  of  inorganic  nature, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  little  of  this  material  has 
been  put  in  such  shape  as  to  be  available  for  the 
use  of  schools.     This  fact  prompts  us  to  put  forth 
this  volume  which  we  believe    will   in   every  way 
cover  this  heretofore  neglected  but  important  field 
of  study: 
Note  this  most  interesting 

TABLE   OF   CONTENTS. 

This  Home  of  Ours,  The  Rock  Floor,  How  the 
Soil  is  Formed,  A  Handful  of  Sand,  The  Work  of 
the  Wind,  A  Curious  California  River,  The  Story  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  An  Ancient  Oyster  Bed,  A 
Rainstorm  in  the  Desert,  The  Story  of  Petroleum, 
The  History  of  a  Package  of  Borax,  Where  Our 
Salt  Comes  From.  Mono  Lake,  The  Story  of  the 
Colorado  River,  What  We  Saw  in  an  Ocean  Cliff, 
How  islands  are  Formed,  The  Story  of  Yosemite 
Valley,  Where  the  Mastodon  Lived,  The  Making  of 
Mountains,  An  Extinct  Volcano,  Caves,  Crater 
Lake.  The  Lava  Plateau  of  the  Northwest  Down 
in  a  Gold  Mine,  Where  the  Quicksilver  is  Made, 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Nugget,  Coal,  Graphite, 
Diamond,  Some  Animals  of  Long  Ago. 

This  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  27 
full  page  pictures,  drawn  mainly  from  western 
scenery. 

JUST  ISSUED. 
Personal  Impressions   of   the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. 

As  seen  thru  nearly  two  thousand  eyes,  and 
written  in  the  private  visitors  book  of  the  world- 
famous  guide,  Capt.  John  Hance.  Collected 
and  compiled  by  G.  K.  Woods. 

Richly  illustrated,  beautifully  bound  in  full  cloth 
gilt  top  and  sides,  price  $1.50. 

IN  PRESS. 

"ADVENTURES  OF  A  TENDERFOOT." 

A  most  interesting  Western  story  by  H.  H.  Sauber 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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I  Southern  pacific 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

PIONEER  RAILROAD 


*••  -» 


i: 


IS  THE 


:i 


IS  THE  MOST 


AFFORDS  THE 


■OF    THE    WEST 

THOROUGHLY 

EQUIPPED 

BEST  SERVICE 


GO 


IF  YOU  are  going- 
no  matter  where- 
first  and  consult 
an  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 
He  will  tell  you  the 

Lowest  Rates 

the 


Best  Routes 


and 


"Where  to  go 

e.  o.  Mccormick, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


HAS  over  4000  miles  of  railway  in  California  and  adjoining  States.  Is  the  only  line 
which  traverses  every  part  of  California,  and  by  which  all  the  great  attractions 
of  the  State  are  reached.  Has  an  unexcelled  train  service  for  both  through  and 
local  travel.  Has  a  most  complete  system  of  Excursion  Rates,  which  compre- 
hends nearly  every  point  of  interest  in  the  Pacific  States. 

OPERATES  TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  each  way  between  San  Francisco  and 'Chicago, 
through  Ogden,  including  Salt  L,ake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City; 
one  daily  train  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  also  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland;  three  daily  trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Eos 
Angeles,  and  almost  hourly  trains  to  other  portions  of  the  State. 

HAS  a  splendid  system  of  Through  Tourist  Cars  between  San  Francisco  or  Eos  An- 
geles and  Eastern  cities. 

PUBLISHES  attractive  and  instructive  literature  about  all  points  of  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Send  for  it.     It  is  for  free  distribution. 


T.  H. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAT- 


GOODMAN, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


American  Book  Company's  Announcements 


A  Jta  Era  in  Geometry 

Marked  by  the  Publication  of 

miLNE'S  PLANE  - 

SOLID  GEOHIETRY  $,25 

By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  President 
of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

After  several  years'  preparation 

this  unique  and  practical  text  book 

was  published  on  May  31st.   It  is 

the    first    successful    combination 

, .      ■      .     ,  of  the  valuable  features  of  inven- 

UnriValea  tional  and  concrete  geometry  with 

q$  q       rigid   logical     treatment.      Every 

-j        ,  .       theorem   is  introduced    by  ques- 

I eacniflg  tlona   designed   to  give  a  correct 

Book       an<^  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be 

proved.     A  large   number  of  un- 

demonstrated     theorems    and    of 

unsolved    problems   is     supplied, 

numerous  enough  for  the  needs  of 

any  class. 


BAIRD'S  GRADED  WORK  IN 
ARITHMETIC,  Fifth  Book 

65  cents 

By  S.  W.  Baibd,  Principal,  Franklin  Grammar 
School,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Completes  a  well  graded  and  progressive 
series  of  arithmetics.  Subjects  presented  in 
a  new  and  original  order.  Percentage  and 
interest  introduced  early  for  pupils  who  leave 
school  before  the  course  is  completed.  Con- 
tains no  meaningless  "  lules, "  but  only  such 
definitions  and  explanations  as  are  indispens- 
able. Also  an  unusually  large  number  of 
practical  problems.  The  Statement  Plan 
saves  time  and  labor  for  both  pupil  and  teacher 
in  the  solution  of  problems.  One  chapter  has 
been  devoted  to  elementary  algebra. 

Scott's  Kenilworth       50  cents 

(Eclectic  School  Readings). 

Abridged  and  edited  by  Mary  Harriott 
Norris,  Dean  of  Women,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

A  valuable  and  attractive  addition  to  this 
series  of  good  literature.  Designed  primarily 
for  supplementary  reading. 


Irish's  Qualitative  Analysis 

For  Secondary  Schools  50  cents 

By  Cyrus  W.  Irish,  A.B.,  Head  Master  of 
Lowell  High  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 
In  a  one  year's  course  in  chem- 
istry this  book  should  be  studied 
during  the  second  half  year.  All 
obscure  and  complicated  reactions 
have  been  omittnd.  The  large 
number  of  suggestive  questions 
not  only  bring  out  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  experiments,  but 
also  call  attention  to  the  metals 
dealt  with  and  to  their  more  im- 
portant compounds. 

Guerber's  Story m Great  Republic 

By  H.  A.  Guerber  65  cents 

An  authentic  and  fascinating  ac- 
count of  our  country's  history 
from  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion down  to  the  present  day.  Not 
a  chronological  table  of  events, 
and  dates,  but  a  living  picture  of 
the  times.  Contains  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes. 


A  Simple 

but 

Complete 

Half 

Year's 

Course 


A  Supple- 
mentary 
Historical 

Reader 

Sequel  to 

The  Story  of 

the  Thirteen 

Colonies 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


For  descriptive  circulars  and  special  information  regarding 
our  many  new  and  standard  publications,  please  write  to 

AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland,   Ore. 
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The  ]Wacmillan  Company 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


The  Child  Life  Readers 

-«$     By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell,  A88iBtroctktSon!:eMa8tr.den!.of  Scb0018'    f  *- 

I.  CHILD  LIFE— A  First  Reader Price  25  cents 

II.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  TALE  AND  FABLE— A  Second  Reader Ready  shortly 

III.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS— A  Third  Reader (in  Preparation) 

IY.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  LITERATURE— A  Fourth  Reader (in  Preparation) 


The  central  idea  of  these  books  is  to  hold  the  child's  interest, 
by  giving  him  reading-matter  (profusely  illustrated)  that  he 
can  understand  and  enjoy.  The  lessons,  therefore,  relate  exclu. 
sively  to  child  life. 

The  First  and  Second  Readers  have  easier  reading-matter  and 
more  of  it  than  do  most  of  the  other  readers  now  available  for  first 
and  secoud  year.     They  have  been  graded  with  the  utmost  care. 


These  books,  beginning  with  the  Second  Reader,  have  been 
planned  as  an  introduction  to  literature.  The  subject-matter,  there- 
fore, is  confined  to  material  of  recognized  literary  value- 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  produce  an  artistic  set 
of  readers  that  shall  be  mechanically  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

As  a  unique  feature  in  binding,  they  would  call  attention  to 
the  covers,  which  are  water-proof  and  can  be  cleansed,  when  soiled 
by  constant  handling,  without  injury  to  the  book. 


For  further  information  in  regard  to  these  and  other  books  for  supplementary  reading,  adaress 

The  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  F.  GOODYEAR,  '"b^SScSSSSl 


ARE  YOU  TIRED 

OF  TEACHING? 

Or  do  you  wish  to  the  belter  prepare  yourself 
for  TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING  and  its  re- 
lated studies  ?    IF  SO, 

Tne  r.  l.  Durnam 

Business  College 

Will   help  you    out    by  their  six   weeks'    or 
three  months' 

FREE  COURSE  TO  TEACHERS 

.  In  either   Commercial  or  Shorthaud  Departments 
Ten  Departments;    able   teachers;    progressive, 

up-to-date   methods;    quarters  just  enlarged   five 

fold. 

SUP^EJVIE  COURT   BliDG. 

305  Larkin  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Hotel  I^angliam 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50    per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $100    and    $1.50   per  day 

t STEHffl    HHHTED ' 


COR.   ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,   CAL. 


Attention   | 
Teachers!  I 


WHEN  YOU  have  seen  Southern  g 
California  thoroughly,  get  on  the  M. 
train  for  J 


S 

The  most  wonderful  region  in  the  % 
world.  Your  ticket  will  carry  you  K 
over  the 


/ 


% 


j|       The  Only  Line  to  the  Park.       |* 
|  Excellent  service.Dimng-Cars  "4, 
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San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Send  6  cents  for  beautifully  | 
illustrated  book.  | 

T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent,       4-, 
638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.    % 
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Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  wou  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Phutographic  Associations  — 
Emmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  stud:o 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  iome.-rfe  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  1. 1 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographers 
art.— S.  F.  Ncws-Lelter. 

.........The  best    appliances   that  money  can   secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability.— The   Wasp. 
write  For 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 
Coover  &.  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street        -        -        .        San  Franclx  •■■ 


THE  NAME  IS  SUFFICIENT 
THEY  NEED  NO  ADVERTISEMENT 
90,000  IN  USE 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON, 

Sole  Agents 

CURTflZ   BUILDINQ 
16,  18,  20, 

O'FARRBLL  ST, 
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Important  Communication 

From  the  Office  of   the  Superintendent 
of  'Public  Instruction 


To  the  District  Clerks  of  Boards  of  School  Trustees— 

GENTLEMEN:— Subdivision    3    of   Section    1650  of   the 

I   School  Law,  regulates  that  one   of  your  duties  is  to  place  the 

\   monthly  official  organ  of  the .  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

which  is  at  present  the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  in 

your  respective  school  district  libraries. 

I  trust  that  after  reading  the  Journal  yourselves  you  are 
not  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  law.  By  placing 
this  journal  in  the  school  library  it  will  meet  the  eyes  of  your 
teachers  and  thus  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended; 
that  is,  to  bring  the  State,  county  and  district  school  authori- 
ties in  touch  with  one  another  and  to  furnish  them  a  means  of 
communication  in  reference  to  the  management  and  work  of 
our  public  schools.  An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish 
monthly,  thru  this  official  journal,  something  of  importance  and 
of  live  interest  to  school  superintendents,  trustees,  teachers,  and 
all  who  are  concerned  in  public  school  education.  While  this 
means  is  provided,  let  us  endeavor  to  make  the  most  and  best 
use  of  it  that  may  be  possible. 


An  Official  Decision  in  Reference  to  the 
Purchase  of  Supplies 

Orders  for  supplies  and  other  demands  upon  the 
funds  of  a  school  district  must  be  made  at  a  meeting 
OF  the  Board.  It  is  illegal  to  get  first  one  trustee's  con- 
sent or  signature  to  an  order  and  then  another  outside  of  a 
meeting  of  the  board. 


Section  1617  prescribes  the  duties  of  schoolstrustees  and 
boards  of  education.  Subdivision  first  of  said  section  states 
that  they  must  transact  their  business  at  regular  or  special  meet- 
ings called  for  such  purpose,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given 
each  member. 

The  salary  of  teacher  is  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  when  the 
teacher  is  elected,  and  an  order  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  trus- 
tees from  time  to  come  is  legal  in  pursuance  of  such  meeting  and 
agreement. 

BUT  A  MEETING  AND  A  MAJORITY  VOTE  OF 
THE  BOARD  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  LEGALIZE  ANY 
PURCHASE  OR  ORDER  INVOLVING  EXPENDITURE 
OF  THE  FUNDS   OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Waste  of  funds  and  extravagance  in  supplies  very  fre- 
quently result  from  failure  to  observe  the  above-mentioned 
plain   provision  of  the  law. 

An  agent  goes  over  the  country,  me  's  one  school  trustee 
busy  on  his  farm  ;  gets  a  partial  acquiescence  for  the  purchase 
of  sundry  supplies;  goes  to  another  trustee,  often  exaggerates  the 
statements  made  by  the  first  trustee  and  obtains  consent  to  send 
to  the  district  a  lot  of  books,  stationery,  furniture  or  like 
supplies,  the  bill  or  order  for  which  he,  the  agent,  frequently 
makes  out  himself,  gets  the  second  trustee  to  sign  an  order 
upon  the  county  superintendent,  returns  to  the  first  trustee, 
secures  his  signature,  and  the  transaction  is  completed. 

The  agent  often  disposes  of  the  order  to  a  third  party 
for  fear  of  trouble   in  collecting. 

This  procedure  is  entirely  wrong  and  illegal,  and  county 
superintendents  should  satisfy  themselves  that  all  orders  drawn 
upon  them  and  against  the  funds  of  a  district  are  for  claims 
duly  and  lawfully  contracted. 

Trustees  should  consult  their  teachers  as  to  needed  sup- 
plies and  supplementary  books. 

The  law  requires  the  county  superintendent  to  approve  the 
books  which  may  be  purchased  with  district  library  funds.  In 
this  he  is  usually  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK,  : 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  -     $8,000,000 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL,          -  -    1,300,000 

PROFIT  AND  RESERVE,  -       -    175,000 

MONTHLY  INCOME,  ■         75.000 

Business  done  in  the  Month  of  April,  1899; 

Number  of  loans So 

Amount  loaned $50,300 

Shares  issued — 

Monthly  payment $8,400 

Paid  up 120 


Total  issue  for  April $8,520 

HOME  OFFICE : 

222  Sansome  St.,    WM.  CORBIN,  Sec')  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Our  Newest   Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,    PH.D.,   and   A.  M.    Mowry.    A.    M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thirty- 
nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.,  pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  E-  L.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  problems,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of"  Nature  in  Verse." 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  .  for  gram- 
mar grades.    886  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By    Elizabeth    E.    Foulke,    author     of    ' '  Twilight 
*     Storie-."    Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 

primary   grades.      135  pp.,   daintily  illustrated.    40 

cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK  OF   OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzen, 
M.  A.    128  pp.,  illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NEW  TOBB. 


CHICAGO 


\\\  V      *■ 


//    "  V  /////, 


YINTINm 


>&** 


RESTORES 
•WANING 

•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  irom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell    Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  ngr. 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 
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Wholesale  Dealers  lu 


chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 
chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
©.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Thos.  (R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
'Rogers,  Sibley  &  (Ducker,  Harper  & 
(Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.<B. 
Lippincott  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
(Public  School  'Publishing  Co.,  <Raub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Boohs. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325   Sansome  St.     -     San  Francisco 

JOSEPH  6ILL0TTS 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 
For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  361, 
and  1047  (Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

1045(Verticular),  1046(Vertigraph) 
and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  OILLOTT  4  SONS,  31  John  Street,  Hew  Tort. 


JVI  a!lo/4       ANY  of  the  following  named 

articles  at  price  named  if  you 

PDPPf    refer  to  this  paper    in   the 

Iyadies'  or  Child's  Side  Elastics '. $  .06 

Japanese  Silk  Handkerchiefs 06 

1  p  ir  Ladies' Extra  Quality  Kid  Gloves 1.00 

1  pair  Men's  or  Boys'  Working  Gloves 28 

4-Fold  or  Standard  Zephyr 05 

Saxony  Yarn,  Highest  Grade 10 

1  pair  Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Sunday  Style  1.65 

1  pair  Ladies'  Highest  Grade  Kid  Shoes 250 

10  papers  Needles,  assorted  kinds 10 

1  Game  of  Fascination  or  Messenger  Boy 25 

5  Gents'  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  white 25 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 


25-27  Market  Street 


San  Francisco. 
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Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  pastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Phutographic  Associatious. — 
Emmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  home.  —  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art. — S.  F.  News- Letter. 

The  best   appliances   that  money  can   secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability.— ITA*  Wasp. 

WHITE   FOR 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 
Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street        *        -        -        San  Francisco 


Hotel  Ufta 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50   per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $100    and    $1.50   per  day 

11 STEAJH    HEATED ' 


COR.   ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,   CAL 


MAKERS-HiM  DOUBLE  tftRP 
BUNTING  FLAG* 


FUGS 


AS  TO  DURABILITY  OF  COLOR. 

STRENGTH  Of  MATERIAL ar 

Workmanship?-"  best  produced 


FLAG 

MANUFACTORY 
IHflMERICA 


Any  boy 
or  any  girl 


In  the  remotest  hamlet,  or  any  teacher  « 
or  official  anywhere,  can  secure  of  us 
promptly,  second-hand  or  ?iew,  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  singly  or   by  the  • 
dozen,  postage  or  expressage free 

School  Boohs 

of  all  Publishers 

Brand  new,  and  complete  alphabetical 

catalogue  free,  if  you  mention  this  ad  f/r~^ 

Hinds  &  Woole  Sslf 

4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City  <[j^ 
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American  Book  Company's  Announcements 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  GEOMETRY 

Marked  by  the  Publication  of 

miLNE'S  PLANE  U 
SOLID  QEDHIETRY  , 


ii.25 


By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  President 
of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

After  several  years'  preparation 
this  unique  and  practical  text  book 
was  published  on  May  31st.   It  is 
the    first   successful    combination 
//      '     /  //  °'  t'le  va^uaD'e  features  of  inven- 
UnnVOlBQ  tional  and  concrete  geometry  with 
OS  0       r'8'd   logical     treatment.      Every 
j        .  .       theorem    is   introduced    by   queB- 
I  BQGhMg  tions   designed   to  give  a  correct 
Book       anc'  definite  idea  °'  what  is  to  be 
proved.     A   large   number  of  tin- 
demonstrated     theorems    and    of 
unsolved   problems   is    supplied, 
numerous  enough  for  the  needs  of 
any  class. 


Baird's  Graded  Work  in 

Arithmetic,  Fifth  Book 

65  cents 

By  S.  W.  Baied,  Principal,  Franklin  Grammar 
School,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Completes  a  well  graded  and  progressive 
series  of  arithmetics.  Subjects  presented  in 
a  new  and  original  order.  Percentage  and 
interest  introduced  early  for  pupils  who  leave 
school  before  the  course  is  completed.  Con- 
tains no  meaningless  "  rules, "  but  only  such 
definitions  and  explanations  as  are  indispens- 
able. Also  an  unusually  large  number  of 
practical  problems.  The  Statement  Plan 
saves  tune  and  labor  for  both  pupil  and  teacher 
in  the  solution  of  problems.  One  chapter  has 
been  devoted  to  elementary  algebra. 

50  cents 


Irish's  Qualitative  Analysis 


Scott's  Kenilworth 


(Eclectic  School  Readings). 

Abridged  and  edited  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris, 

Dean  of  Women,  Northwestern  University. 

A  valuable  and  attractive  addition  to  this 

feries  of  good  literature.     Designed  primarily 

sor  supplementary  reading. 


A  Simple 
but 


Half 

Year's 

Course 


For  Secondary  Schools  50  cents 

By  Cykus   W.    Irish,   A.B.,    Head   Master  of 
Lowell  High  School.  Lowell,  Mass. 
In  a  one  year's  course  in  chem- 
istry this   book  should  be  studied 
during  the  second  half  year.     All 
obscure  and  complicated  reactions 
have   been  omitted.      The   large  Pnmblptp 
number  of   suggestive  questions         . ' "  -/<? 
not  only  bring  out  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  experiments,  but 
also  call  attention   to   the  metala 
dealt  with  and  to  their   more  im- 
portant compounds. 

Todd's  New  Astronomu  *«-3o 

By  DAVID  P.  TODD,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Prufe-sor  of 
Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatorv 
Amherst  College. 

The  noteworthy  feature  which  distinguishes 
this  from  other  text  books  on  Astronomy  is  the 
practical  way  in  which  the  subjects  treated  are 
enforced  by  laboratory  experiments  and  methods 
The  author  follows  the  principle  that  Astronomy  is 
preeminently  a  science  of  observation,  and  should 
be  so  taught.  Professor  Todd  has  made  it  clear  in 
this  book  that  a  laboratory  course  in  Astronomy 
is  practicable  and  that  experiments  with  simple 
and  inexpensive  apparatus  may  be  used  in  this 
as  in  other  sciences. 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


For  descriptive  circulars  and  special  information  regarding 
our  many  new  and  standard  publications,  please  write  to 

AMERICAN  BDDK  COMPANY 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Southern  pacific 


•••  — 


IS  THE 


:i 


PIONEER  RAILROAD 


•OF    THE    WEST 


IS  THE  MOST 


THOROUGHLY 


AFFORDS  THE 


EQUIPPED 


BEST  SERVICE 


IF  YOU  are  going- 
no  matter  where- 
first  and  consult 
an  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 
He  will  tell  you  the 


-GO 


the 


Lowest  Rates 
Best  Routes 


and 


Where  to  go 

£.  0.  Mccormick, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


HAS  over  4000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor  and  adjoining  States.  Is  the  only  line 
which  traverses  every  part  of  California,  and  by  which  all  the  great  attractions 
of  the  State  are  reached.  Has  an  unexcelled  train  service  for  both  through  and 
local  travel.  Has  a  most  complete  system  of  Excursion  Rates,  which  compre- 
hends nearly  every  point  of  interest  in  the  Pacific  States. 

OPERATES  TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  each  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago, 
through  Ogden,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City ; 
one  daily  train  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  also  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland;  three  daily  trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  almost  hourly  trains  to  other  portions  of  the  State. 

HAS  a  splendid  system  of  Through  Tourist  Cars  between  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles and  Eastern  cities. 

PUBLISHES  attractive  and  instructive  literature  about  all  points  of  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Send  for  it.     It  is  for  free  distribution. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 
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DUPATIOTS 


NEW  SERIES— VOLUME  IV. 

Old  Series.— Golden    Era— Vol.  XI,IV. 


SAN  FXANC/SCO,  AUGUST,  i899. 


Ntjmber  8 
Established  1852 


pu6Pi^fter^    Rofiee. 

The  Western  journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  In  1852. 
Subscription,  81.50  a  year. 
Single  copies,  15  cents. 
See  our  special  combination  offer.    It  will 
meet  your  wants.     Remit    by  check,  post- 
office  order,    Wells,    Fargo   &   Co.,    or   by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 
unobjectionable   nature  will  be  inserted  at 
the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  mouth  per  inch. 

MSS. — Articles  on  methods,  trials  o(   new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 
news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address    all   communications   to   The    Western     Journal    of    Education,  723 
Market  Street,  S.  F.  BARB    WAGNEK,  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The    Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 

serThe  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


NOTICE. 

Binders.  The  patent  Weis  self-binder  will  be  sent  to  any  trustee  or  teacher 
for  ninety  cents.  You  can  bind  the  Journal  for  library  ase  and  have  it  in  per- 
manent form.  Address  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 

NOTICE  OF  CHANGES. 

Trustees  are  invited  to  notify  us  at  once  if  they  fail  to  receive  the  Journal 
by  the  15th  of  the  month.  It  is  always  mailed  on  or  before  the  10th  of  each 
month.  Any  change  in  address  should  be  sent  to  this  office  immediately. 
Complaints  are  invited.  Write  <ii  rect  to  us  and  we  will  investigate.  Missing 
numbers  will  be  supplied.  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Wanted.  Copies  of  the  June  issue  of  The  Journal.  Will  pay  ten  cents 
per  copy.    Send  to  Harr  Wagner,  723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  articles  on  "Nature  Study"  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  and  Prof. 
Vernon  Kellogg  of  Stanford  University  will  be  continued  in  the 
September  issue. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  was  praised  by  members 
of  the  executive  committee  for  the  effective  work  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Association. 

*        # 

The  great  demand  for  the  June  number  exhausted  the  edition 
within  a  few  days  after  the  issue.  If  our  friends  will  kindly 
send  us  copies  of  the  June  number,  and  mark  on  same  name  and 
address,  we  will  send  ten  cents  for  each  copy. 

The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  is  to  be  organized  free 
from  politics,  free  from  old  traditions  and  free  from  hereditary  or 
acquired  influences.  Dr.  Burke  has  been  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. He  is  in  a  position  to  profit  by  his  criticism  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools. 


The  Convention  at  Los  Angeles  was  characterized  by  wholesome 
conservatism.  There  was  evidence  even  of  healthy  mediocrity. 
The  star-eyed  Goddess  of  Genius  remained  in  the  twilight.  There 
was  the  prominent  absence  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  his 
psychology  of  protoplasm  and  brain  cells.  Preston  W.  Search  and 
his  individualism.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  and  his  methods  and 
devices.  Alex.  E.  Frye  and  his  sand  pile  and  gurging  brook. 
Earl  Barnes  and  his  bull-throated  enthusiasm  for  children's  spon- 
taneous lies.  E.  W.  Scripture  and  his  measurements  of  the 
flight  of  thought.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  and  his  ambidextrous  educa- 
tion. Dr.  James  and  his  new  pedagogy  of  the  soul.  Munster- 
berg  and  his  quarter-sawed  phychology.  Dr.  Benjamin  Andrews 
and  his  spelling  reform  and  despotic  administration.  When 
"  books"  was  called,  they  answered  not. 

*        * 

The  men  who  shaped  the  thought  at  the  N.  E  A.  Convention 
were  old  men.  This  is  no  reflection.  The  prophets  were  old. 
The  sages  were  not  adolescent  youths.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris'  eye 
has  lost  the  lustre  of  surging  blood.  Emerson  E.  White  is  tall, 
strong,  but  gray.  Louis  Soldan  meets  Father  Time  without 
showing  much  damage  from  his  scythe.  Lyte,  well  groomed, 
but  his  enthusiasm  is  behind  him.  Shepard,  active,  alert,  but 
growing  old.  Greenwood  is  a  seer,  but  not  yet  in  the  yellow  leaf. 
Winship, — oh,  Winship  will  always  be  adolescent.  Dr.  Jordan, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  Frederic 
Burk  are  among  the  younger  men  whose  wise  counsel  has  an  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  N.  E.  A. ,  the  most  representative  body  of 
educators  in  the  world. 

Stanford  University  has  followed  the  University  of  California  in 
requiring  a  four  years'  high  school  course  for  approval  for  ad- 
mission without  examination.  We  hope  that  high  pressure 
measures  in  educational  institutions  will  continue  until  our  uni- 
versities will  adopt  the  Harvard  plan  and  admit  students  only  by 
examination.  The  accrediting  system  is  all  right  for  the  boy  of 
fair  ability  and  rich  parents.  The  boy  who  must  acquire  an  edu- 
cation, and  fight  every  inch  of  the  way,  will  have  a  far  better  op- 
portunity by  preparing  for  examination.  The  centres  of  popula. 
tion  which  produce  the  poorest  examples  o  mental  and  physical 
manhood  have  the  advantage  over  the  rural  districts. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  official  department  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Thomas  J.  Kirk  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  statements  in  this  issue.  The  statistical  arti- 
cles are  of  value.  A  lesson  in  practical  civil  government  can  be 
taught  from  the  statistics  on  school  finances.  The  names  of  all 
the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  California  will  be  published  in 
the  September  number. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  National  Educational  Association 


It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  great 
meeting  at  Los  Angeles.  The  proceedings  will  make  a  mam- 
moth volume  of  educational  literature.  The  registrations 
reached  about  15,000.  Dr.  Brown  and  Superintendent  Foshay  re- 
deemed their  pledge  of  4,000  memberships  from  California.  The 
local  committees  did  effective  work.  The  entire  meeting  was 
characterized  by  President  Lyte  as  follows: 
"  The  meeting  compares  from 

an  educational   standpoint  with  _._^_ __  „ 

any  ever  held.  The  addresses 
were  able  and  the  speakers 
bright.  Words  cannot  describe 
the  pleasure  of  the  visitors.  I 
have  heard  nothing  but  praise 
from  the  thousands  who  have 
spoken  to  me — not  one  single 
complaint,  and  I  was  placed 
where  I  would  naturally  hear 
complaints  if  there  were  any.  , 
Even  the  weather,  which  seems 
to  have  aroused  some  apprehen- 
sion among  Angelenos,  was  more 
pleaBant  than  at  any  meeting  for 
the  past  half  dozen  years.  In  j 
point  of  iize,  this  was  the  largest 
and  best  attended  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. ' ' 


PRESIDENT  E.  ORAM  LYTE 


'Stf.i: 


Tuesday  afternoon  when  the  addresses  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponse were  given,  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  was  kindled.  The 
large  pavilion  was  packed.  The  speeches  were  great.  No  other 
time  or  occasion  equalled  it.  California,  as  a  land  of  sunshine,  of 
oranges,  of  vines,  of  living  trees,  Balboa  seas,  of  romance  and 
of  mystery,  is  ever  new.  Pedagogy  and  climate,  mixed,  were  all 
right. 

The  local  committees,  guided  by  Superintendent  James  A. 
Foshay  and  managed  by  the  efficient  secretary,  Frank 
Wiggins,  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  The  State 
Normal  School,  with  its  receptions,  meetings  and  exhibits, 
was  the  big  center  of  the    attraction.      President  E.    T.    Pierce 

was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  effective  of  the  enter- 
tainers. The  surging  crowd 
went  round  and  round.  The 
Westminster,  the  Van  Nuys, 
the  Pavilion,  and  the  State 
Normal  School  were  the  meet- 
ing points  of  the  people.  No 
one  place  seemed  to  be  un- 
popular. California's  recep- 
tion rooms  at  Van  Nuys  were 
always  jammed.  Fair  ladies 
handed  out  over  thirty-nine 
barrels  of  the  pinkest  of  pink 
lemonade. 

The  meeting  will  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Association 
as  larger  in  numbers,  large  in  scope,  large  in  its  intellectual  hori- 
zon, large  in  its  comradeship,  large  in  its  harmony,  large  in  its 
conservatism,  large  in  its  ideals  of  good  education,  but  larger  in 
its  ideals  of  good  citizenship. 


PRES.  E.  T.  PIERCE 
L09  Angeles  State  Normal. 


Great  Thoughts  of  Prominent  Educators  at 
the  N.  E.  A. 


a 


PROBLEMS  THAT  CONFRONT   US" 


Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk  gave  an  address  of  welcome  that  was  brimful  of 
good  feeling,  wit,  and  friendliness.  He  spoke  with  a  clear,  penetrating  and 
musical  voice;  and  when  he  gave  the  Hawaiian  word  of  welcome, 
"Aloha,"  (Love  to  you),  the  entire  audience  responded  with  generous  ap- 
plause.    In  closing,  he  said : 

"  Life  is  constantly  presenting  new  problems,  both  for  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  The  correct  solution  of  these  demands  continued 
study.  The  public,  as  well  as  the  children,  need  educating.  A  free  press 
is  a  powerful  educator  to  him  who  has  been  trained  to  discriminate  and  to 
think  as  he  reads.  Public  parks,  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries  are 
great  educational  agents.  It  is  for  us,  the  teachers,  so  to  connect  school 
work  with  these  institutions  that  the  intellectual  growth  begun  in  school 
may  continue  through  life.  We  shall  thus  make  the  twentieth  century 
the  age  of  public  education. 

"  Among  other  problems   which  confront  us  in  California  are  the  re- 
lations   of    the    various 
parts  of  our  educational  ______ 

system  to  one  another —  .;  ^"--^. 

of  the  high  Bchool  to  the  X^ 

university,   of   the  high  0^  V^ 

school  and  university  to  *Wk. 

the  normal  schools;  the 
scope  and  place  of  man- 
ual training;  how  to  se- 
sure  the  greatest  value 
of  kindergartens,  con-  I 
tinuous  sessions  in  our  I 
higher  institutions  and 
vacation  schools  in  the 
lower;  improvement  of 
teachers  while  in  service ; 
election  and  continuance 
of  teachers  in  positions 
solely  on  merit;  how  to 
educate  the  masses 
to  the  highest  and  full- 
est appreciation  of  what 
is  best  in  education. 

"  We  appeal  to  you  to  aid  us  in  the  solution  of  the  problems.  You 
bring  to  us  the  experience  of  the  older  States  joined  to  your  own  wisdom 
and  ripe  scholarship. 

"  We  welcome  you,  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  to  all  the  bounty  and 
hospitality  of  California.  Take  from  us  all  that  you  can  bear  away,  we  will 
even  be  your  debtors  for  the  good  counsel  and  lofty  inspiration  which  you 
will  leave  us. 

"  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  ten  thousand  teachers  and  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people  interested  in  education,  I  bid  you  thrice  welcome. 
Aloha!    Aloha  I" 


HON.  T.  J.  KIRK 


THE    PUPIL'S   APTITUDE 


BY  PROF.  CHAS.  H.  KEYES,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

"  Mental  power  is  the  reBult  of  intense  effort.  Intense  effort  is  al- 
ways born  of  interest.  Interest  always  attaches  to  the  work  of  our 
choice  rather  than  to  the  assigned  task.  Other  things  being  at  an  equal, 
greatest  power  will  result  from  teaching  a  pupil  the  subjects  of  his  choice 
and  aptitude — not  thOBe  for  which  he  haB  seemingly  neither  liking  nor 
(.apacity." 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


NORMAL    VS.    SELF-EDUCATED 
TEACHERS 


A    METHOD   OF    DISCOVERY 


DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  U.  S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

"The ordinary  person  sees  results, 
but  does  not  take  note  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  produced.  Hence 
the  teacher  who  haB  never  received 
instruction  in  a  normal  school  may 
happen  to  be  a  good  teacher,  but  it 
is  quite  unusual  for  him  to  under- 
stand how  he  secures  his  own  re- 
sults, and  be  is  not  often  able  to 
profit  by  seeing  the  works  of  other 
good  teachers.  For  he  cannot  read- 
ily see  what  method  they  use,  not 
having  acquired  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  methods.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  school  graduate  can 
seldom  visit  a  successful  school  with- 
out carrying  away  some  new  idea,  or 
at  least  some  new  device  or  method. 
Hence,  normal  graduates  continue  to  grow  in  professional  skill  for  ten, 
twenty  or  even  thirty  years,  while  it  is  Baid  truly  that  the  teachers  not 
from  normal  schools  usually  reach  their  maximum  Bkill  in  from  three  to 
five  years. 


DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS,    U.    S.  COMMIS 
SIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


SCHOLARSHIP    AND    EDUCATION 
DIVORCED 


Dr.    Nicholas   Murray    Butler,    of    Columbia     University,    in    his 
speech,  said: 

"  For  two  generations  Americans  have  been  writing  and  publish" 
ing  books  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  which  were  on  too 
low  an  intellectual  plane  to  meet  the  needs  of  today.  They  belonged 
to  the  literature  of  the  camp  meeting  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  study.  Scholarship  and 
care  for  education  as  such  were  divorced. 
The  colleges  had  rolled  Baconian  half 
truth,  knowledge  is  power,  under  their 
tongues  so  long  that  it  made  other  condi- 
ment unnecessary.  Meanwhile,  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  normal  schools  were  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  the  scholarship  which  only 
the  colleges  and  the  yet  unborn  universities 
could  give.  The  scholars  looked  askance 
at  the  schools  as  something  beneath  them; 
the  schools,  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  per- 
petual motion,  undertook  to  live  on  their 
own  scholarships  alone.  The  results  were 
not  happy. 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


Columbia  University, 
New  York, 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

BY  N.  C.  SCHAEFFER,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

''The  school  takes  the  first  step  in 
promoting  this  higher  life,  when  it 
makes  the  pupil  think.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  school  not  merely  to  fit 
the  pupil  better  for  bread-winning 
and  to  increase  his  earning  power,  but 
to  prepare  him  to  think  the  best 
thoughts  of  tie  best  men  as  enshrined 
in  literature;  to  see  and  think  God's 
thoughts  as  they  are  embodied  and 
expressed  in  all  creation ;  to  enjoy  the 
things  of  the  mind;  to  appreciate  the 
true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good;  to 
live  the  life  of  thought  and  faith  and 
hope  and  love.  In  this  direction  lies 
Nathan    C.   SCHABFFER  the  miBsion  of   the  school  in   its  rela- 

Superintendent  ^Public  Iu-  t;on  tQ  the  higher  li(e  .. 


BY  FREDERIC  L.  BURK 

"  Lloyd  Morgan  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  one  thing  to  know  a  fact 
but  quite  another  thing  to  prove  it  logically.  The  distinction  between  the 
order  of  logical  proof  and  tbe  order  of  first  discovery  is  clearly  a  vital  one 
for  pedagogy.  We  force  upon  the  child  ths  methods  of  proof,  when  he 
needs  the  method  of  discovery.  With  children  certain  very  illogical 
methods  have  often  produced  very  successful  results.  In  teaching  read- 
ing, for  example,  the  logical  way  would  be  to 
proceed  from  tbe  letter  to  the  sentence,  as 
was  done  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  very  name  of 
the  'a,  b,  ab.,'  method  is  now  a  by-word  and 
a  reproach. 

"The  same  seemingly  paradoxical  results 
have  been  shown  by  experience  in  teaching 
grammar.  Imitation  is  found  to  be  a  stronger 
instinct  that  logic.  In  all  the  past  methods 
experience  has  shown  that  the  assumption 
that  the  logical  simple  is  identical  with  the 
pedagogical  simple  is  false. 

"  In  drawing  and  music,  also,  the  natural  is 
largely  taking  the  place  of  the  logical  and 
complex.  In  literature,  history,  and  even  in  mathematics,  the  inno. 
vation  has  been  taking  place. 

"In  recent  years  experience  has  been  reinforced  in  its  reeistence  to 
the  logical  order  by  modern  sciences.  Psychology  has  gone  so  far  as  t0 
show  that  logical  power  serves  as  a  means  merely  of  grouping  facts,  and 
that  itB  appearance  comes  late  in  the  development  of  the  child." 


FEEDER  tC  L.  BURK. 

Pres.  San  Francisco  State 

Normal  School. 


SENTIMENT 


A.  E.  WINSHIP,  EDITOR  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"My  theme  is  'Professional  Sentiment.'  Sentiment  is  the  relish  of 
life.  Your  entertainment  thru  the  bountiful  Bupply  of  fruit  on  the  in- 
coming trains,  the  wealth  of  beauty,  the  royal  heartim  ss  of  Los  Angeles, 
will  help  us  to  relish  our  work  in  tbe  fifty 
States  and  Territories,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  bow  many  colonies. 

"Teachers  need  the  relish  of  professional 
sentiment  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  for  the 
advancement  of  their  interests,  and  for  in- 
dividual satisfaction,  prosperity  and  influence. 

"Sentiment  is  all  aglow.  It  kindles  life  and 
imparts  spirit.  Physically  it  is  a  iejuvenat- 
ing  force,  Intellectually  it  is  scintillating. 
Emotionally  it  throws  a  halo  over  all  duty  and 
responsibility. 

"Teaching  more  than  any  other  vocation 
needs  the  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional 
benefit  of  the  relish  of  sentiment.  The  juciest 
steak  ever  grilled  makes  better  fibre  and  force 
if  it  has  the  relish  of  pepper  and  salt.  So 
teaching,  the  highest  if  not  the  holiest  of  professions,  does  most  for  tbe 
child,  for  the  country,  and  for  God  when  one  teaches  with  a  relish." 


DR.  A.    E.     WINSHIP 
Editor  of  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. 


J.    M.   GREENWOOD  TELLS   A 
STORY 


Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood  began  a  talk  before  the  National 
Convention  of  Education  with  a  characteristic  anecdote,  confessing  him- 
self as  the  young  man  from  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  his  State,  who 
drove  into  the  Btation  to  take  a  train.  While  walking  about  the  platform 
he  noticed  a  box  of  puppies.  He  looked  at  the  puppies;  they  looked  at 
him.  He  looked  at  the  box  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  what 
should  be  done  with  them.  Just  before  train  time  tbe  agent  appeared, 
and  the  ruBtic  Baid:  "  Mister,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  pup- 
pies?" "  I  don't  know;  the  puppies  don't  know;  nobody  knows,"  re- 
plied the  agent.     "  They've  done  et  up  the  tag." 

DR.  ELMER  E.  BROWN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  in  the  schools  in  the  working 
districts  the  whole  afternoon  were  devoted  to  instructing  the  children 
in  practical  things  that  the  child's  real  education,  his  rounding-out  on 
every  side,  would  be  more  genuine  and  more  successful." 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


HOME   AND   SCHOOL 


A  LOFTY  IDEAL. 


AARON  GOVE,  DENVER,  COL. 

"The  growth  of  paternalism  in  this  country  reaeheB  over  to  the 
schools. 

"Great  modifications  of  social  life  demand  corresponding  modifica- 
tions in  school  life. 

"  Much  of  the  child  training  that  was  for- 
merly done  at  home  is  now  relegated  to  the 
Bchool. 

"The  severe  religious  and  effective  disci- 
pline of  the  early  American  home  is  disap- 
pearing. 

"The  father   no   longer  claims  the    boy's 
time  and  earnings  until   manhood  is  reached. 
"This  changed  condition   requires  changed 
school  relations. 

"The  school  has  helped  to  forward  this 
movement  by  demanding  regular  and  prompt 
attendance  at  school. 

"Fathers  of  the  present  have  turned  them- 
selves away  from  the  supervising  of  the  de- 
tailed training  of  the  children. 

"The  mother's  field  of  activity  is  enlarged 
by  participation  in  governmental  and  public 
affairs. 

"Something  like  Spartan  possession  threatens  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

"The  remedy  is  more  time  with  teacher  and  tutor. 
"Bather  than  idleness  at  home  and  on  the  street,  ten  hours  in  school 
association  instead  of  six. 

"The  home  demands  that  the  State  take  more  intimate  and  direct 
control  of  the  youth. 

"The  present  disposition  to  relinquish  the  home  training  of  children 
and  the  enlarged  field  of  elementary  instruction  demanded,  require  a 
changed  condition  in  the  mechanism  of  the  schools. 

"The  State  must  assume  these  duties  for  self  preservation;  it  has 
already  commenced  as  illustrated  by  free  school  board  lectures  in  many 
cities. 

"Assembly  rooms  are  to  be  attached  to  every  school  house  for  the  use 
of  the  people  every  day  and  every  evening  of  the  year. 
"Vocation  schools  are  becoming  a  necessity. 


AARON  GOVE 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Denver 


TRIUMPH  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM, 


BY  JOHN  MacDONALD,  EDITOR  OF  THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL,,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


"But  the  greatest  glory  and 
triumph  ( f  educational  journal- 
ism is  in  the  fact  that  it  comes 
periodically  with  its  evangel  of 
encouragement  and  hope  and 
strength  to  the  teacher  ready  to 
perish  among  the  solitudes. 

"Doubtless,  tho,  those  of  you 
who  are  still  awake  are  by  ihi  s 
time  fervently  praying  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  educational 
editor  with  his  tribulations  and 
triumphs.  Be  of  good  cheer:  the 
hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at 
hand." 


JOHN  MacDONALD 

Editor  of  the  Western  Schoo- 

Journal,  Topeka.  Kan. 


KATHERINE  M.  BALL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"No  one  will  claim  that  any  kind  of  training  can  produce  a  genius, 
nor  that  any  great  works  of  art  can  emanate  from  such  a  limited  stud ,' 
of  the  subject,  as  the  time  of  the  public  schools  affords.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  good  style  in  art  is  as  dependent  upon  educational  standards,  as 
is  an  appreciation  of  good  style  in  literature." 


DR.  ELMER  E.  BROWN. 

"Humor  is  the  great  aesthetic  possession  of  the  multitude.  With 
all  of  its  vulgar  manifestations,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  kind  of  sav- 
ing salt  in  every-day  life.  The  school  will  do  a  noble  service  if  it  teach 
the  children  to  enjoy  the  laugh  of  refined  appreciation." 


BY  PROF.  G.   W.  A.  LUCKY,  NEBRASKA  UNIVERSITY. 


"In  •  all  education  the  teacher  must  be 
guided  in  her  efforts  by  the  interests  of  the 
child.  It  must  be  a  growth  from  within 
rather  than  a  filling  up  from  without,  an  as- 
similation and  an  appreciation  rather  than 
the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Hav- 
ing thus  outlined  as  the  requisites  of  an 
ideal  character,  good  health,  a  sound  body, 
a  thoroly-trained  intellect,  keen  sensibility, 
pure  motives,  and  a  well-developed  will,  I 
should  add  at  least  one  other  requirement,  a 
lofty  ideal,  with  sympathy  and  love  for 
humanity." 

PROF.  G.  W.  A.  LUCKY 

Department  of  Pedagogy, 

Nebraska  University. 

BY  DR.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

"This  national  university  should  not  be  a  place  for  classes,  for  lis- 
tening to  lectures  and  reciting  from  books.  That  is  college  work,  and 
it  is  better  attended  to  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  university  would  not  have  colors  and  a  football  team — 
such  things  belong  to  boys— but  it  would  investigate  the  problems  of 
life.  It  would  give  no  degrees,  for  degrees  are  only  children's  toys.  It 
would  be  a  means  of  furthering  culture  beyond  any  estimate  that  can 
be  put  on  it.  All  the  resources  of  the  national  libraries  and  museums 
would  be  made  available.  It  would  possess  laboratories  so  equipped 
that  men  might  investigate  to  the  fullest,  and  such  facilities  as  no  other 
institution  could  furnish  but  only  the  great  country  itself.  Here  Bhould 
be  investigated  problems  in  electricity,  biology,  irrigation,  political 
and  social  science.  The  professors  would  not  be  teachers  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  but  directors  of  investigation  and  curators  of 
material.  Their  duty  would  be  to  direct  the  work  of  the  investigators, 
to  furnish  aid  and  advice,  and  to  see  that  time  was  wisely  employed. 


DR.  C.  C.  VAN  LIEW,  LOS  ANGELES  NORMAL. 

"The  chief  problems  the  faculties  of  normal  schools  must  soon  con- 
sider is  in  how  far  they  themselves  illustrate  the  teaching  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  would  implant  in  the  student.  The  students  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  strong  personal  suggestions  of  teachers  under  whom 
they  are  placed,  and  their,  observation  is  reflected  in  their  work. 
Among  the  things  which  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  student  ate  continu- 
ous joking,  unpleasant  mannerisms  of  the  teacher,  the  imperfect  use  of 
English  and  the  tendency  to  supply  missing  words  for  the  students,  or 
to  supply  thoughts  to  his  mind  by  the  use  of  objects.  It  is  unnatural," 
he  said,  "  to  expect  the  student  to  profit  by  observation  without  having 
an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  his  ideas.  Observation  work  should 
be  associated  with  the  study  of  psychology  and  child  nature;  but  it 
should  not  be  supervised  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with  the  individual 
point  of  view." 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  SWAIN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA. 

"  Absolute  prescription  is  no  longer  feasible,  and  absolute  freedom  of 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  not  encouraged.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  who  have  already  found  the  exact  curriculum  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  but  there  are  too  many  exact  curricula,  each  having 
the  same  claim  to  command  general   confidence  in  any  one." 


DR.  ELMER  E,  BROWN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

"University  activity  falls  into  two  main  lines,  instruction  and  re- 
search. These  two  are  intimately  related  to  each  other.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  a  university  instructor  must  engage  in  individual  re- 
search if  his  teaching  is  to  have  the  freshness  and  vitality  which  uni- 
versity standards  require. 


F.  J.  BARNARD,  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SEATTLE. 

"The  question  of  lime  and  quantity  are  important  factors.  Why 
not  so  classify  the  pupils  as  to  enable  them  to  take  the  quantity  and 
enter  the  high  school  in  the  shortest  possible  time?  Such  a  plan  would 
permit  many  pupils  to  complete  the  entire  course  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  take  two  years  in  the  high  school  by  the  time 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age." 
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THE   SCHOOL   OF   HAWAII 


BY  HENRY  S.  TOWNSBND. 
"Our  schools  are  in  a  special  sense  and  most  emphatically  social  in- 
stitutions. The  great  art  which  our  pupils  of  the  various  races  must 
learn,  is  the  art  of  living  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  Their  most 
important  lessons  are  those  of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance.  While  it 
is  our  prime  work  to  exercise  our  pupils  in  those  virtues  upon  which  the 


HENRY  S.  TOWNSEND. 
Inspector  of  Schools  of  Hawaii. 

peace  and  stability  of  society  in  our  land  so  especially  depend,  it  is  also 
important  that  these  virtues  be  fortified  with  the  reasons  which  make 
them  such.  As  the  importance  of  our  teaching  these  lessons  is  so  great, 
it  iB  fortunate  that  our  opportunities  are  equally  great.  There  are  few 
countries  where  the  foundation  principles  which  underlie  social  order, 
develop  so  plainly  before  the  very  eyes  of  Bchool  children. 

FATIGUE    AMONG    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

BY  WILL  S.  MONROE,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

"  Under  the  strains  and  exhausting  calls  of  modern  civilized  life, 
the  power  of  endurance  is  continually  rising  in  importance,  and  accord- 
ance to  Sir  Francis  Galton,  men  and  woman  have  nowadays  to  act 
rapidly  for  many  hours  and  to  act  exceptionally  well.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  no  subject  in  pedagogy  has  been  more  carefully  studied 
than  that  of  school  fatigue,  and  to  prevent  extreme  forms  of  exhaus- 
tion, for  it  is  the  latter  which  is  so  detrimental  to  efficient  mental  work. 

"  Except  to  a  few  cautious  and  conservative  physicians,  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  convinced  that  the  demands  of  modern  education  are 
made  in  ignorance  of  the  mental  capacity  of  children,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence excessive  fatigue  with  its  attendant  appalling  consequences — 
chorea,  hysteria,  neurasthenia  and  the  numerous  school  psychoses — are 
directly  traceable  to  the  modern  school.  Some  of  the  more  common 
factors  conditioning  excessive  fatigue  among  school  children  are: 

"(1)  Infrequent  recesses.  In  the  light  of  modern  investigation, 
nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child  than  the 
tendency  to  abolish  school  recesses.  Kraepelin  found  in  his  tests  of 
many  school  children  that  when  the  work  was  interspersed  with  brief 
rest  periodB,  it  was  distinctly  noticeable  that  the  work  done  after  each 
pause  was  more  rapid  than  the  preceding  period.  He  urges,  and  with 
much  justice,  that  if  the  working  powers  of  school  children  iB  to  be  in- 
creased, we  must  have  more  frequent  recesses,  even  tho  we  increase  the 
length  of  the  school  session. 

(2)  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  as  a  substitute  for  the  recess. 
No  one  questions  today  the  value  of  gymnastics  as  a  means  of  systematic 
bodily  training,  but  Bettman's  study  clearly  shows  that  gymnastics 
always  lowers  the  quality  of  the  mental  work,  and  that  what  young 
and  growing  children  most  need  is  free,  spontaneous  play  in  the  open 
air. 

"(3)  Extended  recitation  periods.  In  the  more  advanced  grades, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  decrease   the  frequency  of  recitations  and  to  in- 


crease the  length  of  the  recitation  period.  Burgerstein  found  that  the 
children  tested  by  him  did  the  least  work  and  made  the  most  mistakes 
during  the  closing  part  of  the  recitation  period,  and  the  tests  made  by 
Zimmermann  conclusively  prove  that  more  is  gained  by  Bix  half-hour 
lessons  in  arithmetic  a  week  than  by  four  full  hours. 

"(4)  Monotonous  character  of  school  work.  There  is  grave  dan- 
ger in  our  efforts  at  too  close  co  ordination  of  school  subjects.  We  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  monotony  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
a  source  of  fatigue,  and  if  lasting  for  a  considerable  time  is  certain  to 
produce  injurious  results. 

"(5)  Rapid  growth.  It  is  well  known  that  acceleration  in  growth 
with  the  American  girl  ordinarily  manifests  itself  at  the  age  of  11, 
and  with  the  American  boy  about  two  years  later,  and  yet  in  most 
schools,  there  is  an  increased  demand  made  on  the  child  during  these 
periods  of  accelerated  growth. 

"  (6)  Failure  to  recognize  individual  variations.  All  modern 
child  study  emphasizes  the  great  individual  differences  among  chil- 
dren, and  yet  in  all  our  graded  schools  there  is  general  failure  to  re- 
cognize mental  and  pbys;cal  variations  so  important  in  the  use  of  the 
child's  energy.  In  consequence,  irritability,  uneasy  positions  in  stand- 
ing and  sitting  show  themselves  as  degrees  of  nervous  exhaustion 
which,  if  continued,  may  run  into  chorea  spinal  trouble,  nervous  pros- 
tration, hysteria,  etc. 

"(7)  Insufficient  and  irregular  hours  of  sleep.  During  the  waking 
hours,  the  vasomotor  centers  are  in  uninterrupted  activity  and  the  re- 
sult must  be  the  production  of  a  condition  of  fatigue  in  those  centers, 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  stimulation.  The  plastic  nutrition  of 
the  organism  requires  for  children  from  5  to  7  years,  not  less  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of  sleep,  and  for  children  from  7  to  9  years, 
eleven  to  twelve  hours."    

THE  SCHOLAR  AND  THE  STATE. 


R.  H.  WEBSTER.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"The  scholar  is  the  elder   partner  of  the   craftsman,  furnishing 
tools  and  supplying  models.     Men  of  thought  precede  men  of  action." 

fl.  E.  R.  Jiotes. 

Pennsylvania  and  Chicago  sent  great  delegations. 

John  Swett  was  elected  State  Director  for  California. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  was  the  star  attraction  of  the  meeting. 

The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  had  an  excellent 
exhibit. 

Superintendent  Jas.  A.  Foshay  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education. 

O.  T.  Corson  of  Ohio  was  elected  the  new  president  of  the 
N  E.  A.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  recommended  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

Washington,  R.  S.  Bingham,  director,  did  itself  great  credit 
in  the  meeting.  There  were  about  one  hundred  people  present, 
and  the  expense  was  greater  than  Missouri  River  points. 

Superintendent  Jas.  A.  Barr  of  Stockton  never  left  off  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  N.  E.  A.  After  the  meetings  were  all  over 
he  escorted  about  forty  teachers  to  various  places  of  interest  in 
California. 

The  mention  of  John  Swett  as  "the  Horace  Mann  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast"  by  Emerson  E.  White  created  tremendous  applause. 
The  appearance  of  Mr.  Swett  on  the  platform,  and  his  brief  but 
excellent  speech,  was  one  of  the  pleasing  incidents  of  the  meeting. 

Edward  Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Riverside,  had  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  teachers,  but  his  unique  and  varied  collection 
of  minerals  attracted  thousands  of  people.  The  observation  work 
that  the  pupils  of  Riverside  County  has  accomplished,  is  sim 
ply  marvelous. 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin  of  San  Diego  county,  had  the  biggest  sign 
in  Los  Angeles.  Across  the  front  of  the  Westminster  were  these 
words:  "Headquarters  San  Diego  County."  The  other  signs 
were  small  in  comparison,  but  the  imperial  County  of  San  Diego 
represented  by  Hugh  Baldwin  and  his  progressive  teachers,  were 
strictly  to  the  front  at  the  big  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 

The  following  vice-presidents  were  chosen:  First  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  Oram  Lyte,  Pennsylvania;  J.  A.  Foshay,  California; 
E.  M.  Slauson,  Michigan;  E.  B.  McElroy,  Oregon;  J.  P.  Hend- 
ricks, Montana;  J.  M.  Green,  New  Jersey;  W.  H.  Bartholomew, 
Kentucky;  W.  A.  Bell,  Indiana;  W.  F.  Slaton,  Georgia;  I_.  W. 
Bucholz,  Florida;  Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Kansas;  George  H.  Conley, 
Massachusetts.     C.  G.  Pearse  of  Omaha  was  elected  treasurer. 
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"LET  THERE  BE  MIND!" 


Governor  Henry  T.  Gage,  in  a  well-worded,  a  well-delivered,  and  a 
well-reviewed  address,  said  the  following: 

"  The  G:  eat  Creative  Power  which  spoke  amid  the  darkness  and 
solitude  at  the  world's  birth,  saying,  'Let  their  be  light!'  likewise 
spoke  into  the  senseless  clay  the  mightier  words:  '  Let  their  be  mind!' 
"And  thus  inspired  by  that  divine  injunction,  man,  since  that  first 
electric  current  of  thought  sped  thru  his  brain,  finds  daily  need  of  in- 
tellectual development. 

' '  Therefore,  in  the  track  of  the 
hardy  pioneer  followed  the  teacher 
and  the  scholar.  The  blazed  forest 
trees  and  monuments  of  rock 
i  marked  the  pathway  of  the  frontier- 
men;  the  book,  the  tablet,  and  the 
pen  showed  the  teacher's  line  of 
march. 

"While  the  ground  was  plowed 
the  minds  of  man,  woman  and 
child  were  taught  to  reason  and  to 
know.  The  blockhouses  were  trans- 
formed by  the  wizards  of  education 
into  schoolhouses.  The  humble 
house  of  worship,  formed  of  un- 
shapely timber,  was  changed  into  the 
portentous  church,  with  its  chase, 
tapering  spire,  spliting  the  sunlight 
in  its  heavenward  course, and  attest- 
ing the  marvelous  growth  of  mind 
and  morals.  The  log  cabin  of  the  forester  became  the  elegant  villa  of 
the  merchant.  The  scholar,  statesman,  artist,  sculptor  and  mechanic — 
all  better  housed  and  better  fed — sprang  up  amid  the  scenes  which 
once  knew  only  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  Indian  fighter. 

"  Thus  was  evolved  in  our  American  history  the  era  of  the  mind." 


GOVERNOR  HENRY  T.  GAGE 


MEMORABLE   BOOKS 


BY  DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

"It  will  not  have  escaped  notice  that  during  the  past  twelvemonth, or 
a  little  more,  books  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Eliott,  by  the  late  Gen- 
eral Walker,  by  Mr.  Gilman,  by  William  James,  by  Dr.  Munsterberg,  by 
Dr.  Hinsdale,  by  Thomas  Davidson,  by  Miss  Blow,  by  Bishop  Spalding, 
by  Dr.  Harris,  which  illustrate  my  meaning.  Even  the  purely  literary 
critic,  accustomed  to  acorn  the  study  of  education,  or  perhaps  of  any- 
thing except  the  speedy  removal  of  one  impression  by  another,  will  not 
hesitate  to  call  this  group  of  books  remarkable.  They  are  so  remarkable 
that  two  decades  ago  they  would  have  been  impossible.  Each  book  re- 
flects the  peculiar  genius  of  its  writer;  taken  together  they  giveuB  a  true 
picture  of  the  forces  and  ideals  which  are  moving  our  educational  scholar- 
ship and  grappling  with  our  educational  problems." 

After  a  detailed  estimate  and  criticism  of  these  books,  which  "make 
up  the  group  which  makes  the  year  memorable,"  Dr.  Butler's  paper  con- 
tinued : 

"  Nowhere  in  these  bookB  is  there  a  note  of  pessimism  or  despair, 
nowhere  is  sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolution,  nowhere  is  raised  the  red 
flag  of  anarchy.  Neither  human  nature  nor  democratic  institutions  are 
given  up  for  lost.  All,  on  the  contrary,  are  creative,  hopeful,  and  all  see 
a  future  full  of  promise.  They  have  faith,  and  they  impart  it.  I  like  to 
think  that  in  this  highly-important  respect  they  represent  the  best 
thought  and  most  wide-spread  popular  instincts  of  our  time.  With  such 
an  exposition  of  education  as  is  theirs,  all  can  hardly  be  lost." 


MUNSTERBERG'S  PSYCHOLOGY 


DR.  HEWETT  OP  "  THB  SCHOOL  AND  HOME,"  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

The  paper  argued  that  Munsterberg'B  use  of  the  woid  psychology  was 
unduly  narrow,  inasmuch  as  he  restricted  it  to  scientific  and  impersonal 
dissection  of  individual  characters  and  of  mental  processes.  Dr.  Hewett 
holds  that  the  word  psychology  may  be  used  with  a  broader  meaning,  to 
signify  the  science  of  the  law  of  the  mind's  activity  and  of  the  resulting 
processes  for  its  stimulating  guidance  and  growth.  Such  a  psychology  he 
deems  useful  to  the  teacher,  and  child-atudy  with  such  an  end  in  view 
helpful.    He  agreed  with     Munsterberg     that     '  'naturalistic,   scientific 


psychology,  the  psychology  which  one  has  termed  'introspecto-physiolo- 
gico-scientific  psychology, '  "  has  no  direct  usefulness  to  a  teacher,  but  de- 
clared that  mental  activity  may  be  studied  in  such  a  way  that  the 
teacher  shall  gain  something  from  it  for  use  in  his  every-day  work.  Dr. 
Hewett's  paper  continued  in  part  as  follows : 

"In  order  to  teach  well,  the  teacher  must,  in  some  way,  know  the 
fundamental  facts  of  human  nature  and  of  mind  activity;  and  the  more 
thoroly  he  knows  them,  the  better.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  facts,  he  needs  to  know  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
individual  pupils  under  his  charge.  Here,  then,  is  a  double  field  of  ob- 
servation which  should  accompany  and  guide  his  daily  work.  But  not 
the  kind  of  observation  which  Munsterberg  denominates  'atomistic  ' 
'naturalistic,  etc. ' — not  such  an  observation  as  requires  one  to  look  at 
the  child  as  a  non-living  specimen,  simply  to  be  dissected  and  analyzed 
and  explained. 

"  We  are  quite  sure  that  Munsterberg  himself  would  approve  the  kind 
of  child-study  that  we  are  now  advocating,  for  he  says,  in  so  many  words: 
'  Certainly  the  teacher  ought  to  study  children,  and  men  in  general,  but 
with  the  strictly  anti-pBychological  view;  he  ought  to  acknowledge  them 
as  indissoluble  unities,  as  centers  of  free  will,  the  functions  of  which  are 
not  casually  but  teleologically  connected  by  interests  and  ideals,  not  by 
psychophysical  laws." 

SAN    FRANCISCO'S   MISTAKES 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

"  The  second  instance  which  I  have  in  mind  is  contained  in  the  new 
charter  for  San  Francisco,  soon  to  go  into  operation.  Here  we  find  two 
thoroly  bad  principles  combined  in  one  scheme:  A  bi-partisan  school 
board  and  a  paid  school  board,  the  members  of  which  are  required  by 
law  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  iB  not  only 
a  departure  from  uniform  American  practice,  but  it  is  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  the  principle  which  demands  that  the  school  board  shall  legislate 
only  and  that  all  executive  duties  shall  devolve  upon  professional  officers. 
The  city  superintendent  is  to  sit  in  the  San  Francisco  school  board  as  in 
that  of  New  York,  without  the  right  to  vote,  but  his  legitimate  duties  are 
apparently  to  be  divided  with  the  paid  school  board,  so  that  either  con- 
fusion and  inefficiency  or  trading  and  practical  'deals'  may  be  expected 
to  follow. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  a  paid  school  board  in  an  American  city. 
Such  a  board  can  be  given  work  enough  to  occupy  it  only  by  stripping  the 
superintendent,  the  supervisors,  the  principals,  and  the  business  officers 
of  the  school  syBtem  of  their  just  powers  and  responsibilities.  The  ideal 
member  of  a  school  board  is  the  representative  professional  man  or  man 
of  affairs,  who  understands  and  reflects  public  sentiment,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  act  promptly  on  matters  of  large  concern  and  with  a  broad  out- 
look, and  who  will  bring  to  problems  of  school  policy  and  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  recommendations  of  the  professional  officers  of  the  board 
a  mature,  well-balanced  judgment  and  an  unbiased  care  for  the  highest 
public  interest.'  Such  men  will  not  serve  for  pay,  nor  will  they  (nor 
should  they)  give  all  their  time  to  the  business  of  the  schools.  The  San 
Francisco  innovation  is,  I  feel  sure,  a  bad  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  too 
that  the  adoption  of  a  new  charter  was  not  made  the  occasion  for  doing 
away  with  the  cuBtom  of  electing  the  superintendent  of  schools  by  the 
voters  at  a  municipal  election,  a  custom  peculiar  to  San  Francisco  and 
Buffalo,  and  one  which  of  necessity  introduces  into  the  choice  of  a  super- 
intendent influences  and  considerations  which  should  never  have  a  place 
there.  

UNIFORMITY   VS.   INDIVIDUALISM 


DR.  EMERSON  E.  WHITE  OF  OHIO,  AUTHOR  OF  "WHITE'S  SCHOOL 
METHODS"  AND  "WHITE'S  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT." 

"There  is  no  school  policy  to  be  more  resisted  in  a  free  state  than 
that  policy  that  enthrones  the  'state  machine'  in  education — too  often 
the  manipulation  of  party  politics — that  overrides  the  judgment  and 
interests  of  individual  communities  and  reduces  school  progress  to  a 
dead-level  uniformity — a  policy  that  kills  vital  educational  spirit  by 
putting  the  more  progressive  communities  into  a  lock-step  with  the 
laggards  whose  pace  is  only  quickened  by  the  spur  of  State  authority 
and  help.  The  weakness  of  uniformity  as  a  school  policy  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  its  demand  for  average  measures  and  average  results, 
as  average  courses  of  study,  average  school  sessions,  average  teaching 
appliances  (usually  much  below  a  proper  average),  average  require- 
ments for  promotion  of  pupils,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  imposed  medi- 
ocrity. All  that  is  needed  to  complete  this  dreary  grind  of  averages, 
which  possesses  so  many  school  systems,  is  a  statutory  mechanism  that 
will  fill  the  schools  with  mediocre  teachers  on  operative  wages!  It  does 
not  need  the  ken  of  a  seer  to  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
that  now  threaten  the  American  school  is  the  sacrifice  of  its  best  possi- 
bilities to  this  Moloch  of  uniformity,  State  and  city. 
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NUTS  AS  FOOD 


IT  IS  often  said,  "One-half  of  the   world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives,  and  certainly  few  American  boys  or  girls 

know  on  what  the  people  of  other  countries  live.  In  our  own 
land  we  consume  large  quantities  of  meat  and  potatoes,  and  these, 
with  bread,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  diet. 

The  following  selections  made  from  the  consular  reports  of 
1898  will  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  certain  articles  of  diet  that  as 
food  are  rarely  if  ever  used  here.  Where  meats  are  scarce  or  ex- 
pensive, something  else  must  supply  the  place.  Nuts  are  much 
eaten  in  our  own  country,  but  are  usually  taken  as  an  addition  to 
other  food  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  healthfulness  of  nuts,  the  only 
condition  necessary  is  that  they  must  be  thoroly  masticated.  If 
ground  to  a  pulp,  between  the  teeth,  no  food  except  fruit  is  more 
nutritious  or  more  easily  digested.  The  use  of  nuts  as  food  in 
France  and  Italy  is  here  presented: 

FRANCE. 

CHESTNUTS. 

The  absence  of  Indian  corn  as  an  article  of  diet  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  France  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  replaced  by  the 
popular  chestnut.  Thruout  the  center  of  this  country,  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  Switzerland,  there  are  large  plantations,  and 
also  forests,  of  chestnut  trees.  These  nuts  differ  very  much 
from  the  ordinary  species  indigenous  to  the  United  States;  they 
are  broad,  large,  and  resemble  the  American  horse-chestnut,  or 
buck-eye,  and  are  extensively  eaten  by  human  beings  and  animals. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  harvesting  this  nut  before  the  severe  frosts 
touch  it,  as  freezing  hastens  fermentation. 

The  poor  people,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  often  make 
two  meals  daily  from  chestnuts.  The  ordinary  way  of  cooking 
them  is  to  remove  the  outside  shell;  blanch  them;  then  a  wet 
cloth  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which  is  almost  filled  with  raw 
chestnuts;  they  are  covered  with  a  second  wet  cloth,  and  put  on 
the  fire  to  steam;  they  are  eaten  with  salt  or  milk.  Hot  steamed 
chestnuts  are  carried  around  the  city  streets  in  baskets  or  pails. 
The  majority  of  the  working  people,  who  usually  have  no  fire 
early  in  the  morning,  eat  them  for  their  first  breakfast,  with  or 
without  milk.  Physicians  state  that,  as  an  article  of  food, 
chestnuts  are  wholesome,  hearty,  nutritious,  and  fattening.  These 
nuts  are  often  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  are  exceedingly  popular, 
being  found  on  the  tables  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy. 
They  are  served  not  only  boiled,  but  roasted,  steamed,  pureed, 
and  as  a  dressing  for  poultry  and  meats.  Chestnuts  are  made 
into  bread  by  the  mountain  peasantry.  After  the  nuts  have  been 
blanched,  they  are  dried  and  ground.  From  this  flour  a  sweet, 
heavy  flat  cake  is  made.  It  resembles  the  oaten  cakes  so  popular 
with  the  Scotch  peasants.  They  are  extensively  employed  for 
fattening  animals,  especially  hogs.  The  nuts  are  boiled  without 
shelling;  only  small,  inferior  fruit  is  thus  used. 

In  good  seasons  chestnuts  sell  as  low  as  one  cent  a  pound  re- 
tail, and  wholesale,  at  $1.50  per  twocwts. 

When  these  nuts  are  stored,  they  are  very  apt  to  heat  and 
ferment.     Great  care    must    be   taken  to .  prevent  this;  they  are 


placed  in  cool,  airy  bins,  so  that  the  air  can  readily  pass  thru  the 
pile  and  perfect  ventilation  be  obtained. 

WALNUTS. 

This  nut  tree  is  very  generally  grown  all  over  France,  but 
more  especially  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts.  Walnuts  as  an 
article  of  food  are  losing  ground  in  France  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  product.  The  trees  have  been  greatly  in  demand 
for  timber  and  furniture  making;  nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  these  nuts  form  a  regular  article 
of  diet.  The  peasants  eat  them  with  bread  that  has  oftentimes 
been  rubbed  with  garlic.  The  hygienic  effects  are  considered 
good,  replacing  meat  to  a  certain  extent. 

These  nuts  are  also  used  to  make  oil.  It  is  similar  in  taste 
to  that  pressed  from  olives,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is  employed 
to  adulterate  the  latter.  The  prisoners  in  certain  prisons  are 
engaged  in  cracking  walnuts  and  picking  out  the  kernels,  which 
are  pressed  into  oil.  The  prices  vary  very  much,  according  to 
the  harvests.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  keeping  these  nuts 
after  they  have  been  thoroly  dried. 

ALMONDS. 

Almonds  are  largely  exported  from  France.  The  climate  of 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  this  Republic  are  most  favorably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  In  the  summer  the  almond, 
while  the  shell  and  husk  are  soft,  green  and  tender,  is  sold  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred  in  the  markets  at  from  one  to  five  cents  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  crop.  The  meat  is  white 
and  creamy.  As  an  article  of  food  they  are  not  used  so  exten- 
sively as  chestnuts  and  walnuts.  Almond  oil  is  employed  for 
various  purposes.  Apricot  stones  are  often  ground  with  almonds 
to  adulterate  the  oil.  Confectioners  and  cake  bakers  use  large 
quantities  of  these  nuts  in  making  different  kinds  of  cakes  and 
candies. 

HAZELNUTS: 

These  nut  trees  are  grown  only  for  their  fruit,  and,  although 
they  will  flourish  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  nuts  are 
considered  a  luxury  and  are  always  high  priced.  Hazelnuts  are 
eaten  green,  like  almonds,  in  the  summer,  when  they  are  sold  at 
a  more  reasonable  rate.  The  exportation  from  France  is  unim- 
portant. 

PEANUTS. 

This  nut,  so  common  in  the  United  States,  is  very  rarely 
eaten  roasted  in  France,  and  nearly  all  that  enter  the  port  of 
Bordeaux  are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa.  The 
variety  is  small  and  exorbitantly  high,  the  price  being  about 
three  times  that  asked  in  America.  The  taste  for  these 
nuts  as  a  food  is  growing;  it  is  practically  certain  that  if  the 
fine  American  varieties  were  put  upon  the  market  in  France 
at  a  reasonable  price,  they  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

Many  tons  of  peanuts  are  imported  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  India,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  are  sold  in 
Marseilles  and  other  European  countries;  these  are  principally  for 
the  oil  which  is  extracted  from  them.  Peanut  oil  is  used  for 
cooking  purposes  and  as  an  adulterant  and  substitute  for  olive  oil. 

ITALY. 

In  the  consular  district  comprising  the  provinces  of  Catania, 
Syracuse,  and  Caltanissetta,  five  kinds  of  nuts  are  grown,  which, 
altho  requiring  different  altitudes  and  climatic  conditions,  thrive 
because  the  necessary  conditions  exist— conditions  rarely  found 
in  any  other  country  of  the  same  limited  area.  Here  are  the 
fertile  slopes  and  foothills  of  Etna,  where  such  nuts  as  require  a 
colder  climate  grow,  up  to  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  4,300  feet; 
and  also  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  where,  in  a  semi-tropic  clime, 
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in  full  view  of  Etna's   snow-capped   peak,  one   may  behold   the 
snowy  blossoms  of  the  almond  tree. 

ALMONDS. 

Almonds  rank  first  in  importance.  The  average  crop  in 
this  district  is  estimated  at  from  4,000  to  4,500  tons;  that  of  the 
entire  island,  about  7,500  tons  per  year  for  the  last  tew  years. 
While  yet  green  or  soft,  almonds  are  eaten  by  the  well-to-do  classes 
as  dessert;  the  poorer  cannot  afford  them.  The  nuts  are  placed 
upon  the  table  with  the  outside  shell  on,  but  cracked  (the  hard 
shell  has  a  covering  resembling  a  small,  shriveled-up,  unripe 
peach);  the  skin  which  covers  the  kernel,  slips  off  easily  by  a 
slight  pressure  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger.  In  a  dry 
state  the  consumption  is  much  greater;  but  as  stated,  almonds 
can  only  be  considered  a  luxury. 

FILBERTS,  OR  HAZELNUTS. 

These  come  next  in  order,  grown  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Etna 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Syracuse  and  Caltanissetta.  The  esti- 
mated average  crop  in  this  district  is  about  2,200  tons. 

Filberts  are  mostly  eaten  after  they  have  been  roasted  in  hot 
ashes.  In  the  roasted  state  they  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  streets 
by  peasants.  They  take  the  place  of  peanuts  in  the  United 
States,  except  that  they  are  not  freshly  roasted. 

CHESTNUTS. 

There  are  chestnut  plantations  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  yield- 
ing an  annual  crop  of  from  80  to  100  tons.  As  these  groves  have 
been  planted  more  for  the  use  of  timber  than  for  the  nuts,  the 
latter  are  inferior  in  quality  and  size  to  the  fine  large  chestnuts 
raised  in  Calabria  (southern  part  of  Italy),  which  are  called 
"  maroni."  Most  of  the  young  trees  on  Etna  are  not  grafted; 
they  are  raised  from  nuts,  and  all  the  suckers,  or  sprouts,  are 
permitted  to  grow,  and  when  they  are  of  sufficient  size  for  use  as 
lumber,  they  are  cut  off,  timber  being  scarce  and  lumber  nearly 
all  imported. 

Chestnuts  are  the  only  nuts  that  can  be  said  to  enter  into  the 
regular  diet  of  the  people,  their  consumption  during  the  fall  and 
winter  season,  beginning  with  the  gathering  of  the  nuts,  being 
considerable.  Almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts  are  more  of  a 
luxury,  served  as  a  dessert  or  with  wine  at  social  gatherings,  and 
are  sold  in  the  streets  by  the  fruit  venders.  As  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  also  used  by  confectioners. 

Chestnuts  are  mostly  eaten  roasted.  They  are  placed  in  a 
sheet-iron  pan,  with  handles,  perforated  with  holes  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  put  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire  (in  a  small 
furnace)  until  the  shells  burst  open,  when  they  are  done.  During 
the  roasting  process,  the  nuts  must  be  frequently  shaken  to  pre- 
vent them  from  burning.  They  are  also  much  eaten  in  a  cooked 
state,  often  prepared  like  a  stew,  with  gravy.  Besides  being 
served  at  meals,  they  are,  during  the  season,  offered  for  sale  at 
the  fruit  stands  or  on  carts,  where  they  are  freshly  roasted  and. 
sold  hot,  like  our  peanuts.  A  little  salt  added  makes  them  more 
palatable. 

As  the  fresh  chestnuts  do  not  keep  a  very  long  time,  where 
they  are  grown  in  large  quantities  they  are  dried  until  they  are 
as  hard  as  dried  peas,  then  shelled,  after  horses  have  been  driven 
over  them  to  crack  the  shells.  In  this  hard  and  dry  state  they 
can  be  shipped  anywhere.  These  dried  nuts  are  said  to  be  as 
good  for  cooking  purposes  as  the  fresh  ones. 

PISTACHIOS. 

These  are  the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  all.  Small  pis- 
tachio plantations  are  situated  near  Bronte,  among  the  south- 
western foot-hills  of  Etna,  and  in  the  province  of  Caltanissetta. 
The  estimated  annual  production  in  good  seasons  is  45  tons.  The 
pistachio  nuts,  excepting  those  exported,  are  used  almost  entirely 
by  confectioners. 


A    STRIKING     ILLUSTRATION    OF    A 
FACT  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

More  than  six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  Sierra 
Mountains,  lies  Lake  Tahoe.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by 
ranges  rising  still  higher,  thru  which  there  is  but  one  break,  where 
the  Take  finds  its  outlet  and  forms  the  Trackee  river,  it  is  abund- 
antly fed  by  the  melting  snows  which  lie  often  thru  the  entire 
year.  The  water  is  very  sweet  and  pure,  and  so  clear  that  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  trout  may  be  seen  lazily  swimming 
around. 

The  lake  itself  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  about  one  half 
as  wide,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  bodies  of  navigable  water  at 
this  elevation.  It  lies  on  the  boundary  line  between  California 
and  Nevada,  and  therefore  belongs  to  both  states. 

So  constant  is  the-  water  supply  that  the  lake  varies  very 
little  from  year  to  year,  the  Truckee  river  giving  easy  egress  to 
any  surplus  water  that  may  chance  to  fall.  This  river  is,  for 
California,  a  large  stream  and  has  fall  enough  to  give  it  a  toler- 
ably rapid  current. 

Winding  its  way  for  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
river  discharges  its  water  thru  two  mouths,  one  feeding  Pyramid 
Lake  and  the  other  Take  Winnemucca.  These  are  large  some- 
what shallow  lakes,  lying  also  far  ap  on  the  mountains,  their  ele- 
vation being,  I  think,  something  over  five  thousand  feet.  Pyra- 
mid Lake  seems  quite  as  large  as  Tahoe,  and  Winnemucca,  much 
shallower,  sometimes  called  Mud  Lake,  covers  many  square 
miles. 

The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  these  lakes  have  no  outlets. 
Year  after  year  the  Truckee  has  poured  into  them  its  great  stream 
of  water,  and  yet  they  are  not  full.  In  the  very  dry  air  of  the 
high  Sierras  evaporation  is  so  rapid  and  so  constant  that  the  lakes 
are  kept  from  year  to  year  at  about  the  same  level. 

It  is  only  by  realizing  the  vast  amount  of  evaporation  that 
must  take  place  from  three  or  four  hundred  square  miles  of  water 
at  this  elevation,  that  one  can  understand  why  the  lakes  do  not 
fill  to  overflowing. 

We  now  come  to  the  lesson.  Evaporation  takes  up  only  pure 
water.  All  the  sediment,  all  the  alkali  and  other  impurities  re- 
main in  the  waters  of  these  lakes.  This,  going  on  century  after 
century,  has  worked  out  its  philosophical  result.  The  water  re- 
maining, holding  as  it  does  most  of  the  soluble  mineral  matter,  is 
strongly  impregnated,  and  is  unfit  for  drinking  by  either  man  or 
beast. 

It  seems  strange  indeed,  that  the  pure,  clear  water  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  so  good  that  it  has  been  thought  possible  some  day  to 
bring  it  to  San  Francisco  as  its  water  supply,  should  be  "boiled 
down' '  as  it  were;  until  entirely  unfit  for  use. 

Here  we  have  an  inland  illustration,  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  of  what  is  going  on  in  its  immensity  in  the  ocean. 
"All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea:  yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again." 

And  so  the  great  circuit  goes  on,  from  age  to  age,  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  The  melting  snows  and  falling  rains  trickle 
slowly  down  thru  crevice,  gorge  and  canyon,  taking  up  a  little 
here,  a  little  there,  bearing  it  on  to  its  final  destination.  So 
little,  at  first,  that  in  Lake  Tahoe  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  found, 
while  the  accumulations  in  the  other  two  lakes  are  strikingly 
manifest.  Yet  ever,  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  waters  came, 
thither  they  return  again. 


Teacher — Willie,  where  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States?" 
Willie  Todate— In  the  trusts. 
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NORMAL  WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    ENDURING 


ClfAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

CALIFORNIA  may  well  boast  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
here  in  the  line  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  calling. 
Four  normal  schools  in  successful  operation,  a  fifth  about 
to  open,  pedagogical  departments  in  her  two  great  universities, 
and  several  excellent  summer  schools,  largely  attended  by  teachers 
during  vacations. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  state  can  make  as  good  a  showing 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  public  schools.  Whether  it  has 
been  a  wise  policy  to  distribute  the  work  so  widely  it  is  now  too 
late  to  discuss.     The  thing  is  accomplished  and  must  be  accepted. 

The  normal  schools,  proper,  have  in  theory  the  same  courses 
of  study,  but  the  personal  equation,  as  worked  out  in  the  presi- 
dent and  faculty  of  each  school  makes  a  somewhat  wide  divergence 
in  the  actual  work  accomplishe'd.  To  realize  this  one  needs  only 
to  witness  the  school-room  work  of  graduates  of  the  different 
schools.  , 

The  universities  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  working  upon  a 
somewhat  higher  plane  that  the  normal  schools,  doing  more  to 
fit  teachers  for  principalships  and  department  work  in  high  schools. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  after  a  little  ex- 
perience, go  to  the  universities,  taking  an  additional  course  moved 
by  two  desires;  one,  to  get  wider  and  deeper  knowledge,  and  the 
other,  to  fit  themselves  for  more  advanced  positions.  Both  of 
these  are  commendable  objects,  and  teachers  should  be  encouraged 
in  this  direction. 

There  is  abundant  room  for  both  normal  schools  and  univer- 
sities without  in  any  great  measure  duplicating  each  other's  work. 
The  normal  school  should  do  the  more  practical,  applied  work, 
their  training  schools  and  faculties  of  widely  experienced  teachers 
enabling  them  to  do  this,  while  the  universities,  with  their  some- 
what broader  psychological  courses,  their,  perhaps,  more  widely 
cultured  professors,  and  lastly  their  greater  amount  of  time,  can 
devote  themselves  more  to  speculative  questions,  and  to  the  solv- 
ing of  some  of  the  many  educational  problems  that  are  pressing 
for  solution. 

The  new  school,  soon  to  be  opened  in  San  Francisco,  should 
make  its  chief  aim  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  city  schools, 
schools  in  which  the  teacher  has  a  roomful  of  one  grade,  to  which 
she  can  devote  her  whole  time. 

Such  teachers  need  a  course  of  training  very  different  from 
that  required  to  prepare  a  teacher  of  our  rural  schools.  If  the 
school  in  San  Francisco  will  organize  on  this  basis  and  work 
earnestly  in  this  direction  it  has  a  splendid  future  before  it. 

In  an  article  to  follow  this,  the  work  of  the  several  schools 
thus  far  will  be  reviewed,  and  some  conclusions  drawn. 


Fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  given  below  with  proper 
word  chosen  from  the  following:  lie,  lay,  laid,  lain,  lying,  laying, 
sit,  sat,  set. 


i. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 


Rover, 
I 


It  has  ■ 
Mother  is 


of  your  cloak. 

down. 

-  my  pencil  on    the  desk,  and  there 
there  many  times  before. 


let  it 


•down. 


over  ticket. 


9- 
io. 
ii. 


In  going  to  Los  Angeles  I  took  a 

the   chair   on    the   platform   that  the  visitor  may 

down. 
I  have 
I 


The  dress 


my  work  aside, 
by  the  fire,  for  the  evening  was  cold. 


well. 
on 


her   eggs   twenty-one  days  before 


A  hen  must  — 
they  begin  to  hatch. 

12.    March  21st  the  sun  rises  at  six  o'clock  and 


at  six. 


BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

A  misty  memory — faint,  far  away 

And  vague  and  dim  aa  childhood's  long-lost  day — 

Forever  haunts  and  holds  me  with  a  spell 

Of  awe  and  wonder  indefinable: — 

A  grimy  old  engraving  lacked  upon 

A  shoe-shop  wall.    An  ancient  temple,  drawn, 

Of  crumbling  granite,  sagging  portico, 

And  gray,  forbidding  gateway,  grim  as  woe; 

And  o'er  the  portal,  cut  in  antique  line, 

The  words — cut  likewise  in  this  brain  of  mine — 

"  Would'sl  have  a  friend  f     Would'st  know  what  friend  is  best  f 
Save  God  thy  friend:    He  passeth  all  the  rest." 

Again  the  old  shoemaker  pounds  and  pounds 
Resentfully,  as  the  loud  laugh  resounds 
And  the  coarse  jeBt  is  bandied  round  the  throng 
That  smokes  about  the  Bmoldering  stove;  and  long, 
Tempestuous  disputes  arise,  and  then — 
Even  as  all  like  discords — die  again; 
The  while  a  barefoot  boy  more  gravely  heeds 
The  quaint  old  picture,  and  tiptoeing  reads 
There  in  the  rainy  gloom  the  legend  o'er 
The  lowering  portal  of  the  old  church  door — 
"  Would'st  have  a  friend  ?  Would'st  know  what  friend  is  best  f 
Have  God  thy  friend:  He  passeth  all  the  rest." 

So  older — older — older,  year  by  year, 
The  boy  has  grown,  that  now,  an  old  man  here, 
He  seems  a  part  of  Allegory,  where 
He  stands  before  Life  as  the  old  print  there — 
Still  awed,  and  marceling  what  light  must  be 
Hid  by  the  door  that  bars  Futurity — 
Tho  ever  clearer  than  with  eyes  of  youth, 
He  reads  with  his  old  eyes — and  tears  forsooth — 
' '  Would'st  have  a  friend  f  Would'st  know  what  friend  is  best  ? 
Have  God  thy  friend:  He  passeth  all  the  rest." — July  Scribner. 


If  you  will  study  these  closely  enough  you  should  know  how 
to  use  these  words  correctly. 


IF  I  WERE  A  BOY. 

BISHOP  VINCENT. 

If  I  were  a  boy  with  my  man's  wisdom,  I  should  eat  whole- 
some food  and  no  other.  I  should  chew  it  well  and  never  "bolt 
it  down."  I  should  eat  at  regular  hours.  I  should  never  touch 
tobacco,  chewing-gum  or  patent  medicines;  never  once  go  to  bed 
without  cleaning  my  teeth;  never  let  a  year  go  by  without  a  den- 
tist's inspection  and  treatment;  never  sit  up  late  at  night  unless  a 
great  emergency  demanded  it;  never  linger  one  moment  in  bed 
when  the  time  came  for  getting  up;  never  fail  to  rub  every  part  of 
my  body  every  morning  with  a  wet  towel,  and  then  with  a  dry 
one;  and  never  drink  more  than  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
ice-water  at  one  time.  But  all  of  this  takes  will-power.  Yes, 
but  that  is  all  it  does  take.  I  should  never  speak  a  word  to  any 
one  who  might  be  worried  about  it,  and  only  kind  words  of  others, 
even  of  enemies,  in  their  absence.  I  should  put  no  unclean 
thoughts,  pictures,  sights,  or  stories  in  my  memory  and  imagi- 
nation. I  should  treat  little  folks  kindly,  and  not  tease  them; 
show  respect  to  servants,  and  be  kind  to  the  unfortunate. 

I  should  play  and  romp,  sing  and  shout,  climb  trees,  explore 
caves,  swim  rivers,  and  be  able  to  do  in  reason  all  the  manly 
things  that  belong  to  manly  sports;  love  and  study  nature;  travel 
as  widely  and  observe  as  wisely  as  I  could ;  study  with  a  will 
when  the  time  came  for  study;  read  the  best  books;  try  to  speak 
accurately  and  pronounce  distinctly;  go  to  college  and  go  thru 
college,  even  if  I  expected  to  be  a  clerk,  a  farmer,  or  a  mechanic; 
try  to  be  a  practical,  every-day  Christian ;  help  every  good  cause; 
"use  the  world  and  not  abuse  it";  treat  older  men  and  women  as 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  young  as  brethren  and  sisters. 

Thus  I  should  try  to  be  a  Christian  geutleman,  wholesome, 
sensible,  cheerful,  independent,  courteous;  a  boy  with  a  will;  a 
boy  without  cant  or  cowardice;  a  man's  will  and  wisdom  in  me, 
and  God's  grace,  beauty  and  blessing  abiding  with  me.  Ah,  if  I 
were  a  boy  ! 
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The    Old    School    Exhibitions. 


O,  the  old  school  exhibitions  1     Will  they  ever  come  again, 

With  the  good,  old-fashioned  speaking  from  the  girlB  and  boys  so  plain? 

Will  we  ever  hear  old  "Iser,"  with  the  rapid  roll  and  sweep, 
And  "Pilot,  'tis  a  fearful  night;  there's  danger  on  the  deep?" 

Sweet  Mary  doesn't  raise  her  lambs  like  Mary  did  of  old; 

Their  fleece  iB  not  "  as  white  as  Bnow;"  they  have  wandered  from  the  fold- 

The  boy  upon  "  the  burning  deck"  is  not  one-half  as  fine — 
He  was  not  "born  at  Bingen — at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine!" 

The  girls  don't  speak  in  calico,  the  boys  in  cotton  jeans; 

They've  changed  the  old-time  dresses  'long  with  the  old-time  scenes. 

Tbey  smile  and  speak  in  ancient  Greek;  in  broadcloth  and  in  lace; 
And  you  can't  half  see  the  speaker  for  the  collar  round  the  facel 

O,  the  old  school  exhibitions  I    They  are  gone  forevermorel 

The  old  achoolhouee  is  deserted  and  the  grass  has  choked  the  door; 

And  the  wind  sweeps  'round  the  gables,  with  a  low  an'  mournful  whine, 
For  the  old  boys  "born  at  Bingen — at  Bingen  on  the  Ehinel" 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Huntington  on  Education. 

There  has  been  so  much  misunderstanding  and  misquotation  of  the 
words  used  by  C.  P.  Huntington  that  the  editor  has  thought  it  best  to 
give  that  part  of  the  address  which  applies  to  education,  in  full.  There 
is  a  Catholicism  of  view,  a  strength  of  rhetoric,  a  virility  of  thought  that 
makes  his  speech  a  notable  one.  Huntington  may  not  know  much  of  the 
inside  work  of  a  university,  but  he  knows  men.  His  mind  may  not 
have  been  developed  by  modern  university  methods,  but  it  has  been 
developed.  In  fact,  he  has  never  ceased  to  grow,intellectually.  There- 
fore, while  there  are  thousands  who  will  disagree  with  him,  they  must 
admire  the  audacity  with  which  he  speaks,  and  give  him  credit  for  the 
ability  he  has  to  say  v/hat  he  thinks. 

"To  you  young  men,  who  have  much  of  your  lives  before  you,  the 
twentieth  century  opens  with  a  grandeur  of  possibilities  almost  beyond 
conception.  We  have  seen  our  splendid  republic  within  the  short  space 
of  one  year  make  a  stride  forward  that  is  today  the  wonder  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  There  are  misgivings  abroad  lest  we  should  fail  to  solve 
the  great  problem  we  have  laid  out  for  our  study ;  but  it  is  only  natural 
that  these  misgivings  should  exist.  Those  who  look  with  jealous  eyes 
upon  American  advancement  find  it  easy  to  be  apprehensive  of  our 
ability  to  succeed,  and  to  fear  for  our  future,  for  their  apprehensions 
and  doubts,  I  imagine,  are  born  of  their  unexpressed — perhaps  uncon- 
scious— hope  that  we  will  fail,  in  short,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  think 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  The  world  recognizes  in  the  struggle 
now  going  on  across  the  Pacific  the  rising  of  a  star  which  is  likely  to 
outshine  them  all.  They  see  today  the  oldest  and  youngest  nations 
face  to  face — the  United  States  and  China — one  drawing  the  feeble 
breath  of  old  age  and  impotent  to  raise  a  vigorous  arm  against  the  ag- 
gression of  those  who  seem  ready  to  tear  her  to  pieces  and  divide  the 
spoils;  the  other  flushed  with  the  blood  of  youth  and  strength  and  just 
emerging  from  a  century  of  triumphs  in  invention,  commercial  enter- 
prise, education  and  experience,  which  have  prepared  her  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  nations  and  the  master,  if  she  will,  of  the  world's  destinies. 

The  door  of  eastern  Asiatic  trade  cannot  now  be  closed,  for  the 
American  republic  has  her  foot  upon  the  threshold.  The  United  States 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  significance  of  that  phrase  so  common 
to  foreign  diplomatic  policy — a  sphere  of  influence — and  they  are  going 
to  excise  that  influence.  Strange  people  are  to  come  more  into  our 
life,  and  these  people  are,  by-and-by,  going  to  render  a  verdict  upon 
our  trial.  The  greatest  question  before  the  American  Government  to- 
day is,  'How  shall  we  deal  with  them?'  In  Prance,  liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity  have  been  but  names.  It  will  be  the  test  of  our  success 
whether  we  can  make  them  facts.  I  hope  and  believe  that  our  flag  will 
continue  to  have  the  meaning  of  its  past  wherever  it  may  wave — whether 
in  the  ma;n  land  of  the  United  States  or  over  its  islands  of  the  seas.  I 
hope  that  it  will  stand  for  an  honest  and  just  government,  in  which 
every  individual  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  will  be  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  for  only  under  such  a  banner  can  American  citizens  hope 
to  gain  happiness  and  enduring  success.  The  history  of  the  world,  I 
think,  Bhows  that  where  the  rights  of  the  humblest  citizens  are  not 
equal  before  the  law  to  the  rights  of  the  highest,  the  trend  of  a  nation 
is  surely  downward,  and  no  one  tis  [safe. j ;  Rome  was  once  the'master  of 


the  world,  but  when  she  reached  that  point  in  her  career  where  her 
slaves  constituted  the  great  majority  of  her  population  h»r  decline  be- 
gan and  continued  to  her  fall.  Russia  was  a  nation  of  barbarians  and 
serfs.  She  emancipated  the  latter  and  opened  a  path  of  progress  for  the 
former;  but  her  present  ruler  is  trying  to  take  a  step  forward  and  a 
step  backward  at  the  same  time.  Before  I  left  New  York  I  received 
information  that  the  Czar  had  by  imperial  decree  abrogated  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  the  people  of  Finland  have  been  allowed,  within 
the  Russian  jurisdiction,  to  maintain  their  special  national  character, 
and  that  he  had  turned  down  this  people's  petition  for  mercy.  The  re- 
sult is  that  they  are  preparing  to  emigrate  to  some  other  country. 

I  at  once  wrote  to  our  people  in  San  Francisco,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
that  here  lay  a  great  opportunity  for  California,  which  needs  more 
citizens.  It  has  been  calculated  in  recent  statistics  that  the  Russian 
and  English  tongues  are  to  be  the  ruling  languages  of  the  future,  but  I 
believe  the  language  that  we  speak  here  to-night  will  be  the  commer- 
cial language  of  the  world,  for  it  is  the  language  that  has  created  the 
type  of  government  and  of  citizenship.  Today  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia  trying  to  thrill  the  universe  with  a  brilliant 
vision  of  a  great  peace  congress  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  horrors 
and  cruelties  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals 
from  representatives  of  more  than  2,500,000  of  his  people,  who  are  in 
consequence  of  it  casting  about  for  new  homes  under  an  alien  flag, where 
they  can  enjoy  the  right  to  live  lives  of  peace  and  happiness  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  ! 

France,  as  is  well  known,  is  declining  in  population  and  in  real 
power.  She  is  a  Republic,  but  a  republic  in  uniform.  Her  wise  men 
look  with  great  alarm  upon  Anglo-Saxon  superiority,  an  1  are  asking 
anxiously  what  is  the  reason  for  it. 

The  answer,  I  take  it,  lies  largely  in  her  methods  of  education, 
which  may  be  called  a  process  of  forcing  the  young  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  government  service.  The  nation  is  bedridden  with  official- 
ism. As  for  Germany,  an  eminent  French  writer,  speaking  of  the 
failure  of  the  French  school  to  fit  men  for  the  struggle  of  life,  has  said 
contemptuously :  'Germany  need  not  rail  at  France  for  her  decline.  We 
are  only  preceding  her. '  The  German  Emperer  himself  has  said  in  re- 
cent years,  speaking  of  the  German  method  of  education:  'Our  schools 
have  failed  from  a  practical  point  of  view—  that  is,  they  do  not  form  a 
man  to  succeed';  and  he  urged  that  the  youth  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  educated  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  struggles  of  life.  And  he  says  fur- 
ther: 'Our  schools  have  given  us  too  many  learned  men.  They  turn 
out  more  learning  than  iB  good  for  the  nation  at  large  and  more  than 
is  good  for  the  individual.' 

Now,  this  is  a  preface  to  a  remark  that  I  want  to  make,  and  that  ii 
that  I  regret  one  tendency  in  our  country,  admirable  as  are  her  institu- 
tions. It  is  almost  heresy  to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  mind  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility, for  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  used  to.  I  refer  to  the 
increase  of  the  higher  education  of  the  masses.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
easily  outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  those  things  which  make  for 
the  commercial  growth  and  success  of  nations,  because  he  has  been 
above  all  other  things,  practical.  While  the  preparations  for  profes- 
sional life  requires  advanced  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vaBt 
majority  of  our  young  people  spend  too  many  of  their  vigorous  years  of 
youth  inside  the  school-room  and  not  enough  in  the  practical  work  of 
life.  The  years  from  15  to  21  are  immensely  valuable,  for  they  are  years 
of  keen  observation,  individuality  and  confidence.  In  many  cases — 
quite  too  many — they  are  spent  in  cramming  the  mind  with  knowledge 
that  is  not  likely  to  help  a  young  man  in  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  to 
do.  How  many  young  men  with  college  educations  are  standing  about 
waiting  for  something  that  will  never  come,  because  the  work  that  lies 
nearest  at  hand  is  not  to  their  liking  ?  Somehow  or  other  our  schools, 
which  teach  young  people  how  to  talk,  do  not  teach  them  how  to  live. 
People  need  little  but  want  much.  Since  I  have  come  to  California 
one-third  of  my  daily  mail  is  made  up  of  appeals  for  help,  and  these 
calls  are  about  equally  divided  between  requests  for  contributions  to 
help  pay  off  debts  and  mortgages  which  should  not  have  been  con- 
tracted; applications  of  young  men  out  of  work,  which  always  has  my 
sympathy;  and  cries  for  succor  from  the  sick  and  suffering  poor,  who 
must  be  cared  for,  whatever  may  be  thecause  of  their  sickness  or  their 
poverty— and  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us.  The  sons  of  farmers 
are  forsaking  the  fields  because  the  cities  are  more  attractive  to  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  slowly  but  surely  there  is  growing  up  a  stronger 
and  stronger  wall  of  caste,  with  good,  honest  labor  on  one  side  and 
frivolous  gentility  on  the  other.  We  seem  to  be  fast  outgrowing  these 
things  which,  when  our  fathers  lived  were  called  sterling  qualities.but 
now  are  called  follies,  or  work  that  a  gentleman  should  not  do,  as  tho 
all  honest  work  was  not  honorable  work.  The  world  has  grown  small. 
When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  a  very  big  thing. 

Ifwell  remember  the  sad  parting  which  took  place  in  my  own  town 
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when  one  of  its  families  left  there  to  find  a  new  home  in  the  Genesee 
country,  in  New  York  State.  It  was  a  long  journey  and  those  who  said 
good-by  never  expected  to  meet  again.  Today  that  family  could  have 
started  out  in  the  morning,  got  their  luncheon  at  the  place  they  moved 
to  and  returned  to  Connecticut  the  Bame  night.  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  said,  as  I  recollect,  that  he  fully  expected  to  see  the  time  come 
when  the  mails  would  be  carried  between  Washington  and  Boston  in 
ten  days,  with  considerable  regularity.  What  a  change  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  brought  us  !  We  can  read  in  to-night's 
paper  the  events  which  have  taken  place  all  over  the  civilized  world 
the  same  day,  We  ring  a  bell  in  San  Francisco  and  talk  with  our  friend 
a  thousand  miles  away  with  the  same  readiness  and  ease  as  if  he  stood 
behind  a  curtin. 

As  I  said  before,  the  young  man  of  today  has  a  field  of  action  be- 
fore him  that  is  simply  bewildering.  In  San  Francisco  we  stand  op- 
posite the  open  door  of  the  Orient,  with  all  the  varied  possibilities  of 
trade  and  commerce  implied  therein.  The  telegraph  haB  put  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  ourselves  into  the  position  of  neighbors,  and  we 
want  to  reap  Borne  advantages  from  that  close  connection,  for  we  are 
nearer  to  China  than  western  Europe  is,  with  no  expensive  canal  tolls 
to  pay.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  any  mo,-e  afraid  of  the  Chinaman 
than  the  people  of  other  countries  are,  and  they  will  welcome  him  as  a 
factor  in  their  development.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  afford  to  give 
to  all  a  fair  chance  and  trust  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest — not  thru 
the  sword,  but  by  the  test  of  industry,  energy,  economy  and  material 
practical  progress  in  the  things  that  make  nations  great  and  men  in- 
vincible. 

The  outcome  in  the  Philippines,  so  far  as  the  control  of  them  by 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  not  doubtful.  When  we  have  once 
established  peace  there,  the  next  question  will  be  how  to  maintain  it. 
The  Filipinos  have  shown  us  that  they  do  not  lack  independence  of 
spirit,  courage,  determination  and  perseverance.  These  are  qualities 
which  make  good  citizens  in  a  republic;  altho  there  are  others  which 
are  necessary  in  conjunction  with  them.  These  others  can  be  cultivated 
and,  if  the  present  generation  should  not  prove  susceptible  to  such  edu- 
cation, the  next  one  may  be.  It  will  become  our  duty  as  citizens  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  republic  to  duly  give  to  the  Filipinos  a  fair  repre- 
sentation with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  government  on  those  is- 
lands; and  in  the  meantime,  having  ourselves  obtained,  thru  the  exi- 
gency of  circumstances  arising  out  of  our  war  with  Spain,  a  foothold  in 
the  Orient,  the  American  Republic  must  have  a  voice  among  the  great 
nations  which  are,  as  it  were,  settling  the  future  of  China.  I  believe 
we  can,  if  we  will,  prevent  the  disintegration  of  that  magnificant  old 
empire,  whose  history  runs  back  into  a  past  so  dim  and  misty  that  no 
man  knows  the  record  of  its  years.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  world  that  the  unity  of  that  empire  should  be  maintained;  and  I 
believe  further  that  her  preservation  and  safety  will  depend  upon  her 
commercial  renovation;  in  short,  if  she  locks  her  doors  against  fereign 
trade  they  will  be  broken  down  and  the  land  will  be  overrun  by  hordes 
of  greedy  and  ambitions  peoples;  but  if  she  swings  them  wide  open  to 
the  whole  world,  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  all  who  may  wish  to 
enter  her  mart  of  trade,  she  will  be  quickened  with  new  life  and  fulfill  a 
better  destiny  than  seems  to  confront  her  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 

century.     In  a  new  political  policy  of   such  a  character  China  would 

or  she  should— find  in  the  United  States  a  willing  and  powerful  ally. 
I  think  we  are  in  the  east  to  stay,  and  if  we  are  our  attitude  before  the 
nations  should  be  that  of  an  equal  competitor  with  them  in  a  fair  race 
for  the  legitimate  prizes  of  commerce.  We  want  no  share  in  the  parti- 
tion of  China,  but  we  do  want  the  other  nations  to  keep  their  hands  off 
and  let  China  stand.  We  do  want  China  to  give  to  us  and  to  all  the 
commercial  privileges  which  obtain  in  successful  nations,  and  we  ought 
to  give  her  in  return  what  is  her  due  under  the  golden  rule. 

I  have  talked  longer  than  I  wanted  to,  but  the  subject  is  always  fas- 
cinating to  me  because  I  have  been  a  student  of  life  and  labor  and  not 
of  books,  and  from  my  standpoint  of  experience,  which  gives  me  a  wide 
field  of  vision,  I  think  I  can  see  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  columns 
of  our  American  army  of  progress,  and  you  and  young  men  like  you 
will  have  to  lead  them  in  the  future. 


Mr.  Dingledoodle— You   would  n't  call  the   English  a  dead 
language,  would  you  ?" 

Mr.  Spratts — Of  course  not. 
"That  is  strange." 
"Why  is  it  strange?" 

"Because  English  is  murdered  more  than  any  other  tongue." 

— From  Answers. 


Some  of  the   Gotd  Things  in  the  July 
Magazines. 

AfcClure's  Magazine — The  Automobile  in  Common  Ubb.  The  Un- 
solved Problems  of  Astronomy  (Prof.  Simon  Newcomb).  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Kipling  (Chaa.  Eliot  Norton). 

Good  Health— Come  Let  Us  Live  with  Our  Children  (Mrs.  Kellogg). 
Dr.  Alcott  as  Author  and  Humanitarian  (W.  P.  Alcott).  The  Chief  Cause 
of  Nervousness  (J.  H.  Kellogg). 

Journal  of  School  Geography — The  Geographical  and  Geological  Exhi. 
bition  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Pressure,  Winds,  and  Bain.  Fall  Over  the 
British  Islands. 

Scribner't  Magazine — Daniel  Webster  (Geo.  F.  Hoar).  Havana  Since 
the  Occupation.  Letter  to  a  Young  Man  Wishing  to  be  an  American 
(Robert  Grant). 

Harper's  Magazine — The  Australian  Horseman.  The  Interior  Decora- 
tion of  the  City  House  (Russell  Sturgis).  Trade  Policy  with  the  Colonies 
(W.  C.  Ford). 

The  Cosmopolitan — The  Adventures  of  General  Funston.  The  Building 
of  an  Empire  (John  Brisben  Walker).  Balzac  and  His  Work  (Harry 
ThurBton  Peck).  The  Organization  of  a  Home  on  $2.50  a  Day  (Charlotte 
W.  Eastman). 

The  Century — The  Making  of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Victor  Hugo, 
Draftsman  and  Decorator.  Bret  Harte  in  California.  Alexander  the 
Great  (Benj.  Ide  Wheeler). 

Review  of  Reviews — Roaa  Bonheur  and  Her  Work. 


Peanut  Vine  in  the  Schoolroom. 


Few  persons  are,  perhaps,  aware  what  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
common  peanut  plant,  growing  singly  in  a  six  or  eight-inch  pot, 
and  grown  indoors  during  the  colder  months.  Kept  in  a  warm 
room,  or  by  the  kitchen  stove,  a  peanut  kernel,  planted  in  a  pot 
of  loose  mellow  loam,  kept  only  moderately  moist,  will  soon  ger- 
minate, and  grow  up  into  a  beautiful  plant  It  is  in  a  similar  way 
that  peanut  growers  test  their  seed  every  year,  beginning  very 
early  in  winter,  and  the  freedom  with  which  seeds  will  grow  in 
this  way  has  suggested  to  many  southern  flower  lovers  the  possi- 
bility of  making  the  useful  peanut  an  ornamental  plant  for  the 
parlor  or  sitting  room  window. 

As  the  plant  increases  in  size  and  extends  its  branches  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot  in  a  pendant  manner  there  are  few  plants  of 
more  intrinsic  beauty.  The  curious  habit  of  the  compound  leaves 
of  closing  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  on  the  approach  of 
night,  or  when  a  shower  begins  to  fall  on  them,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  habits  of  plant  life.  And  then,  later  on,  for  the 
peanut  is  no  ephemeral  wonder  enduring  for  a  day  or  two  only, 
the  appearance  of  the  tiny  yellow  flowers  and  putting  forth  of  the 
peduncles  on  which  the  nuts  are  formed  underground,  imparts  to 
this  floral  rarity  a  striking  and  unique  charm  all  its  own.  There 
is  nothing  else  like  it,  and  seedsmen  might  well  add  the  peanut 
to  their  list  of  novel  and  rare  things. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  fresh  and  not  roasted 
peanuts  must  be  used. 


Where  They  Come  From. 


Spinach  is  a  Persian  plant. 
Filberts  came  from  Greece. 
Quinces  and  currants  came  from  Corinth. 
The  turnip  came  from  Rome. 
The  peach  came  from  Persia. 
The  nasturtium  came  from  Peru. 
The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia. 
Coriander  seed  came  from  the  East. 
Horseradish  is  a  native  of  England. 
Melons  were  found  originally  in  Asia. 
The  clove  is  from  the  Malacca  Islands. 
Sage  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Sweet  marjoram  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 
The  bean  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt. 
Damsons  originally  came  from  Damascus.  " 
The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  tomato  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
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CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  more  words  from  Saxon  roots.  You 
have  often  seen  sentences  similar  to  this:  "  There  were  stalwart 
lads  and  buxom  lassies  there."  Here  are  two  words  that  have  so 
buried  up  their  old  meaning  that  it  seems  almost  lost.  Stalwart — 
worth  stealing;  from  stod,  steal,  and  weordh,  worth,  taking  us 
back  to  the  time  when  men  were  stolen  for  laborers,  or  slaves. 

Buxom,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bocsum,  German,  biegsam, 
means  yielding,  pliable,  obedient,  meek,  as  it  is  made  up  of  beig, 
to  bend  or  yield,  and  some,  full  of,  or  abounding  in  the  quality  of. 
The  commonly  accepted  meaning  is  very  different,  that  being, 
strong,  healthy,  full  of  life. 

This  some,  as  a  sufHx,  gives  us  another  curious  change  in  the 
meaning  of  a  word.  Handsome,  which  is  now  almost  always 
applied  to  personal  appearance,  once  meant  skillful  with  the  hand; 
that  is,  full  of  hand-skill.  The  girl  who  could  brew  and  bake, 
mend  and  make  things,  was  the  handsome  girl.  Now,  alas,  it  is 
one  with  a  fine  figure  and  face.  We  retain  something  of  the  old 
meaning  in  "Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  and  in  saying 
that  a  thing  is  handsomely  done;  though  the  latter  expression  is 
applied  more  frequently  to  social  or  moral  acts. 

This  suggests  another  word,  homely.  No  young  lady  feels 
complimented  on  being  called  homely.  Yet  homely  means, 
literally,  like  home,  the  ly  being  a  contraction  of  like. 
Homely  means  like  home,  like  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister. 
Was  any  one  ever  more  handsome  to  you  than  your  mother? 

Citizen,  as  its  form  indicates,  was  applied  to  residents  in  a 
city.  Pagan,  from  pagus,  a  district  or  outlying  country,  to  those 
who  lived  outside  of  city  limits.  Villains  were  those  living  in 
villages,  while  heathen  meant  those  living  on  the  heath,  or  in 
wilder  places. 

These  words  have  now  a  very  different  meaning.  Is  it  be- 
cause villagers,  being  a  little  more  cultured,  sharper,  often 
cheated  the  country  people,  that  the  word  villain  has  its  present 
meaning?  The  word,  like  many  others,  has  degenerated  very 
much.  Were  the  residents  of  outlying  places  so  wicked  as  to 
have  given  the  words  pagan   and  heathen  their  present  meaning  ? 

In  my  study  of  words,  running  through  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  I  have  found  hundreds  of  these  that  have  taken 
on  a  worse  meaning,  by  use,  and  few,  indeed,  that  have  grown 
better. 

Knave  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  German  word  knabe,  a 
boy;  rascal  once  meant  a  servant.  In  one  old  translation  of  the  bible 
the  verse  begins,  "I,  Paul,  a  rascal  of  Jesus  Christ."  Now, 
boys  are  not  all  knaves,  by  a  good  deal,  nor  all  servants  rascals; 
yet  some  must  have  been  such,  or  at  least  have  been  thought 
such,  to  give  these  words  their  present  meaning. 

Eook  through  the  words  discussed  in  this  paper  and  see  how 
many  of  them  have  taken  a  worse,  or  a  lower  meaning. 


' '  I  understand  you  had  some  ambition  to  be  the  George 
Washington  of  the  Philippines,"  said  the  friend,  "What  of  that?" 
inquired  Aguinaldo.  "  Oh,  nothing  of  any  importance.  Only  I 
must  say  I  never  heard  of  George  Washington's  being  first  in  a 
retreat,  first  in  to  dinner,  and  first  in  the  cashier's  office  on  pay- 
day."—Washington  Star.    

Some  difinitions  of  the  new  woman:  i .  Man's  newest  and 
best  reason  for  remaining  single.  2.  Manishness  minus  manli- 
ness. 3.  One  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  lady  and  has  not  yet 
attained  to  a  gentleman.  4.  A  fresh  darn  upon  the  original  blue 
stocking.  

Shop-walker — "She  claims  that  you  didn't  show  her  com- 
mon civility." 

Shop-girl — "I  showed  her  everything  in  my  department, 


The  drummer  propounded  the  problem,  and  hurried  to  catch 
the  train: 

"Here's  one  for  you,  Skates,"  began  the  drummer,  as  he 
drew  his  pocketbook  from  his  left  hip  pocket  and  opened  it  to  get 
the  proposition  right  before  he  proceeded,  for  he  had  it  all  written 
down  on  a  card. 

"  If  a  man  sells  a  horse  for  $50 " 

"For  $50,"  repeated  Hank  Thrush,  holding  up  the  five 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  to  get  things  straight  at  the  outset. 

Everybody  in  the  room  leaned  forward  to  listen.  ' '  For  $50," 
went  on  the  drummer.  "  Yes,  if  a  man  sells  a  horse  for  $50, 
then  buys  him  back  for  $40.     Got  that  ?" 

"And  buys  him  back  for  $40,"  repeated  Hanks,  this  time 
holding  up  four  fingers  on  his  other  hand. 

"Yes,"  went  on  the  propounder  of  the  problem,"  and  buys 
him  back  for  $40,  then  sells  him  for  $45.  Got  that?"  Every 
one  nodded.      "  How  much  would   he  make  by  the  transaction?" 

Henry  Thompson,  the  school  teacher,  blurted  out  instantly, 
"  Why,  $15,  of  course.  Why  don't  you  give  us  something  hard!" 

"No,  he  wouldn't,  either,"  contradicted  the  drummer, 
' '  and  I  guess  you'll  find  that  hard  enough  for  you.  But  I've  got 
to  hurry  to  get  my  train." 

He  grabbed  the  satchel  that  stood  on  the  floor  between  his 
feet.  ' '  You  fellows  think  that  over,  and  give  me  the  answer 
when  I  get  back.  I'll  be  here  again  in  March."  And  like  a  shot 
he  was  off. 

And  now  all  Brighton  is  excited.  Some  say  the  man  would 
make  $10,  some  say  $15,  and  others  argue  that  he  would  lose,  of 
course. 

What  would  be  the  loss  or  gain  on  such  a  transaction, 
any  way  ? 


The  recent  technical  examination  held  in  the  San  Francisco  school 
department  has  not  solved  any  of  the  great  educational  problems 
of  school  administration.  It  was  a  success  in  so  far  as  it  furnished 
to  Superintendent  Webster  and  his  assistant  tabulated  figures  in 
reference  to  questions  and  answers  on  the  subjects  of  geography, 
history,  word  analysis,  arithmetic  and  grammar.  As  a  technical 
examination  it  was  a  success.  The  examination  was  honestly 
conducted.  There  was  no  favoritism.  Superintendent  Webster 
has  learned  that  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  able  to 
give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  he  submitted.  What  of 
it  ?  The  pupils  may  be  better  educated  in  the  school  where  the 
percentage  is  the  lowest,  than  where  it  is  the  highest.  There  is, 
however,  a  magnificent  piling  up  of  tangible  results.  The  figures 
are  interesting,  but  figures  are  such  liars.  Superintendent  Web- 
ster can  use  these  figures  as  a  basis  for  a  personal  examination 
and  may  obtain  intelligent  results.  But  the  first  consideration 
must  be  in  the  realization  that  the  figures  are  raw.  The  examina- 
tion will  have  a  good  effect  in  the  department.  Examinations  by 
a  central  authority  always  have  good  results  on  teachers,  for  the 
reason  it  makes  them  alive  to  the  necessity  of  systematic  work. 
The  teachers  will  read  the  course  of  study  next  year.  They  will 
require  definite  k  nowledge  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  will  clear 
away  the  whole  atmosphere  of  boggy  teaching.  The  examination 
is  efficient,  but  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  an  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  principals  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  means 
something.  The  best  remedy  for  poor  schools  is  not  an  exami- 
nation, but  personal  supervision.  Every  principal  should 
recognize  that  he  is  the  personal  representative  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  with  such  a  force  of  supervisors,  working  with  a 
central  power,  the  necessity  for  technical  education  would  pass, 
and  the  schools  would  prepare  the  pupils  for  life,  not  for  exam- 
inations. 
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Soil    Smacking  Stories. 


BY   EDWIN   MARKHAM. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  us  that 
the  New  England  literature  of  his  youth 
was  all  the  reflex  of  English  environment 
and  action.  The  English  primrose,  the 
English  shylark,  the  English  lord  or 
yeoman  were  exploited  continually.  The 
New  England  arbutus,  the  veerie,  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  had  no  place,  or  mention. 
A  New  England  literature  now  has  made 
these  home  things  classics.  In  the  West 
we  have  in  our  turn  been  dominated  by 
the  New  England  surroundings  and  tra- 
ditions. The  dandelion,  instead  of  the 
poppy  and  the  mustard,  has  given  our 
book-gold.  Our  meadow  lark  has  been 
unheard,  our  pioneers  have  been  unsung. 
Of  late  we  have  begun  to  remedy  this. 
We  have  our  California  history  stories, 
our  nature  sketches.  We  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  children 
need  the  living  and  lifting  stimulus  to 
be  found  in  stories  of  heroic  endeavor 
whether  in  history  or  in  that  fiction 
which  Aristotle  would  say  is  truer  than 
history.  If  this  quality  can  be  brought 
home  to  the  child  thru  the  medium  of 
surroundings  familiar  to  him,  so  much 
the  better  in  economy  of  effort. 

The  point  of  apperception  is  instantly 
at  hand  in  a  book  like  Mrs.  Loughead's 
"Abandoned  Claim."  A  California 
ranch,  under  California  conditions,  is  the 
arena,  and  incidentally  the  young  reader 
draws  in  his  lesson  of  undaunted  effort, 
of  unwearied  trying-again.  The  setting 
may  be  too  ideally  purely  romantic,  but 
nerertheless,  three  fine  strong  young 
people  are  at  the  problem  and  the  lore  of 
field  and  orchard  is  entirely  practical 
and  suggestive. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis  is  another 
Western  writer  whose  verile  work,  with 
crisp  idiom  and  clear,  sane  point  of  view, 
brings  to  young  folk  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  this  new 
West.  His  ' '  Strange  Corners  of  Our 
Country"  made  a  deep  impression  in 
"St.  Nicholas"  a  few  years  ago.  "  The 
Enchanted  Burro,"  a  series  of  tales  of 
New  Mexico  and  Peru,  is  a  sharp  yet 
practical  transcript  of  a  life  alien  in 
place,  but  full  of  rich  human  nature. 
"The  King  of  the  Broncos"  (note  the 
taking  title  each  time)  is  another  set  of 
stories  picturing  New  Mexico.  It  is  in 
the  author's  dashing  dramatic  vein,  full 
of  fine  insight  into  wild  nature  and 
human  nature  and  worth  a  year  of  wild- 
wood  travel  to  a  boy. 

Many  of  Mr.  Bailey  Millard's  stories, 
too,  are  of  a  sort  to  appeal  to  youthful 
readers.  They  are  full  of  the  dramatic 
power  that  carries  their  import  quickly 
to  the  heart.  The  "Youth's  Com- 
panion," on  seeing  his  lately-issued  work 
"She  of  the  West,"  wrote,  asking  for 
some  of  his  work  for  their  million  young 
readers,  saying  he  could  write  the  kind 
of  stories  they  want.  There  are  three 
of  these  stories  that  I  can  strongly 
recommend  as  literary  tonics  for  your 
minds.  Thefirst,  "Horse-in  the  Water," 
is  a  revelation  of  the  treacherous  Apache 
character  contrasted  with  the  trusting 
benevolence  of  a  Samaritan,  who  against 


all  odds  must  needs  do  the  kindly  deed. 
"The  Brakebeam  Rider"  gives  the  same 
motif  from  the  obverse  side.  Against  his 
heart  the  hero  does  an  unkind  act,  driven 
to  it  perhaps  by  the  edict  of  the  corpora- 
tion he  represents.  The  reaction  comes 
in  death  and  grief,  to  purge  the  young 
reader's  heart,  to  teach  him  the  beauty 
of  justice  and  kindlinees.  "On  the  Cali- 
ente  Trail"  has  the  spirit  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  at  Zutghen.  The  terrible  desert 
heat  and  thurst  are  upon  the  reader,  too, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  for  a  brother's  is 
full  of  pathos  and  courage  moving  to  high 
and  noble  issues. 

Such  stories  as  those  mentioned,  giv- 
ing the  old,  old  virtues  wrought  out  un- 
der the  new  wild  conditions  about  our 
lives  and  homes  on  ranche  or  desert,  are 
tales  full  of  stimulus  and  nutriment  for 
the  young  mind. 

A  NEW  COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco  has  added  another  name  to  her 
Hat  of  educational  institutions — Holmes  Col- 
lege of  Oratory — the  only  college  of  the  kind  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  college  opened  August  1st,  and  occupies 
commodious  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of 
Odd  Fellows'  Building,  Market  and  7th  streets. 
Each  office,  studio  and  recitation  ball  has  been 
practically  "made  to  order"  and  no  expense 
spared  to  provide  every  convenience  in  the 
various  apartments  and  equipment.  The  fac- 
ulty is  composed  of  fifteen  of  the  very  beBt  in- 
structors in  the  land,  each  possessing  rare 
ability  in  his  particular  field  of  work.  Students 
will  be  qualified  as  teachers  and  public  readers 
and  degrees  and  diplomas  will  be  issued  in  the 
several  departments. 

The  object  of  the  college  is,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  Oratory  and  Elocu- 
tion by  elevating  the  literary  character  of  the 
reading-platform  so  that  the  recital  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  true  interpretation  of  our  best 
English  and  American  authors.  Such  an  in- 
stitution should  and  will,  in  time,  win  the 
favor  and  support  of  our  best  thinking  people. 


The  Death  of  Timothy  Guy  Phelps. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Los  Angeles  Nor- 
mal have  elected  the  following  faculty :  Prof. 
E.  Pierce,  president;  Melville  Dozier,  vice- 
president  and  professor  of  mathematics  and 
bookkeeping;  CO.  Van  Liew,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  super- 
visor of  training  school;  Isabel  W.  Pierce.pre- 
ceptress  and  teacher  of  English  and  ethics; 
Sarah  P.  Monks,  A.  M.,  curator  of  museum 
and  teacher  of  zoology  and  botany ;  Harriet  E. 
Dunn,  librarian  and  teacher  of  history; 
Charles  E.  Hutton,  A.  M.,  registrar  and  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics;  Josephine  E.  Seaman, 
teacher  of  English ;  May  A.  English,  teacher 
of  chemiBtry  and  physiology ; James  H.  Shultz, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  teacher  of  physics  and  physio- 
logy; Ada  M.  Laughlin,  professor  of  drawing; 
Everett  Shepardaon,  A .  M.  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy;  Charles  M.  Miller, 
teacher  of  sloyd;  James  F.  Chamberlain, 
teacher  of  geography;  Charles  Don  Von  Neu- 
mayer,  teacher  of  reading;  Sarah  J.  Jacobs, 
director  of  physical  training;  Etta  E.  Moore, 
M.  S.,  teacher  of  zoology  and  botany;  Kate 
Brousseau,  teacher  of  psychology;  Mary  M. 
Smith,  teacher  of  drawing  and  Bloyd;  Florence 
Lawson,  kindergarten  director;  Bertha  M. 
Andrews,  assistant  kindergarten  director. 

President  E.  T.  Pierce  was  re-elected  at  an 
increased  salary.  His"  administration  has 
become  notably  successful. 


The  regents  ef  the  University  of  California 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  at  their 
meeting  of  June  11th. 

His  many  sterling  qualities  have  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  many  virtues  have  carved  for 
him  a  niche  in  the  heart  of  every  one  whose 
privilege  it  .was  to  be  honored  with  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Honorable,  upright,  and  courageous  in 
everything  he  did;  firm  and  unyielding  in 
his  convictions;  strong  and  unwavering  in 
his  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong;  patient 
and  forbearing  with  the  weaknesses  of  those 
with  whom  he'came  into  close  relationship, 
he  moulded  men  as  the  potter  molds  his  clay 
and  left  the  imprint  of  his  master-mind  up- 
on the  community  he  so  dearly  loved. 

In  his  long  and  [varied  career  as  pionaer, 
legislator,  statesman  and  citizen,  there  is 
not  an  act  of  his  which,  now  that  he  is  dead, 
will  cause  his  closest  friend  to  question  or 
explain. 

Always  true  to  every  trust  confided  to  his 
care;  loved,  honored  and  respected  by  every- 
one who  knew  his  name,  he  laid  down  his 
life  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  magnificent 
physical  and  mental  powers,  leaving  vacant 
in  the  history  of  this  State  a  place  that  will 
not  soon  be  filled. 

The  nineteen  years  that  he  gave  to  the 
University  of  California  have  been  in  line 
with  all  his  public  and  private  acts.  Realiz- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  greatness  and  the  vast 
importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  him, 
Regent  Phelps  was  tireless  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  great  University 
created  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Loving  young  people  and  desiring  to 
see  them  aided  in  every  way  possible,  he 
took  upon  himself  more  than  his  share  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution  to  whose  govern- 
ing board  he  had  been  appointed,  and  hesi- 
tated at  no  labor  to  advance  its  interests  and 
promote  its  welfare.  His  sound  advice  and 
ripe  experience  compelled  the  admiration  of 
his  fellow-regents;  and  his  unswerving  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  lino  of  his  duty  drew 
forth  their  willing  reverence  and  regard; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California,  that,  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Regent  Timothy  Guy  Phelps,  the  causeof 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  California, 
the  University  of  California  and  its  Board  of 
Regents  have  lost  a  true  and  tried  friend  and 
counsellor,  the  influence  of  whose  vigorous, 
manly  virtues  will  endure  forever. 

Besolved,  also.that  this  preamble  and  these 
resolutions  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  Board,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  en- 
grossed and  transmitted,  under  the  seal  of 
the  Board,  to  the  widow  of   Regent  Phelps. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  | 
Lucas  County,  ) 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  be  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo, 
County  and  State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm 
will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  ^of  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before   me   and   subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this 6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1886. 
[seal]  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and   mucous  sur- 
faces of  the   system.     Send   for  testimonials, 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  beat. 
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ut  \:  It  MIL  ! 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  GAGE Governor,  Sacramento 

President  of  the  Board. 

TROS.  J.  KIRK Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary  of  the  Board 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER President  University  of  California  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.BROWN University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Ptactice  of  Education. 

J  AS.  MacNAUGHTON  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

E.  T.  PIERCE President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

C.'c.VAN  LIEW   President  State  Normal  School,  Chico 

SAM'L  T.  BLACK President  San  Diego  Normal  School 

FREDERIC  L.  BURK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco 


The  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Los 
Angeles  has  been  the  over-shadowing  educational  affair  during 
the  past  month.  It  is  gratifying  to  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  to  the  school  authorities  and  teachers  that  the 
session  was  a  grand  success  in  numbers,  in  attendance,  in  educa- 
tional value  and  interest,  in  enthusiasm  and  social  enjoyment.  I 
leave  to  others  and  to  other  sources  reports  and  details  regarding 
this  great  educational  meeting.  I  will  only  note  that  according  to 
promise  I  am  collecting  from  the  county  and  city  superintendents 
lists  of  names  of  the  teachers  who  responded  to  the  appeal  to  pro- 
fessional and  State  pride  by  becoming  members  of  the  Association. 
Such  list  will  be  printed  in  this  official  journal,  in  the  September 
number. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

The  written  resignation  of  a  school  trustee  filed  with  the 
county  superintendent  is  a  final  surrender  of  his  office.  It  can- 
not be  recalled.  Such  person  may,  however,  be  reinstated  in 
office  by  superintendent's  appointment  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

I  know  of  no  law  to  prevent  the  school  trustees  or  board  of 
education  of  any  school  district  from  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  kindergarten  department. 

I  know  of  no  law  except  that  under  the  head  of  special  cer- 
tificates, whereby  the  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to 
grant  kindergarten  certificates,  and  the  county  board  in  my 
opinion  has  the  authority  to  fix  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
such  certificate,  and  a  teacher  with  such  certificate,  of  course, 
would  not  be  licensed  to  teach  other  branches  except  those  under 
the  recognized  head  of  kindergarten  work. 

It  is  customary  for  county  boards  to  grant  special  kinder- 
garten certificates  to  graduates  of  recognized  or  well-known  kin- 
dergarten training  schools  for  teachers.  While  it  might  not  be 
unlawful  for  the  holder  of  a  grammar  grade  or  ordinary  primary 
grade  certificate  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  it  certainly  would  be 
quite  inexpedient  for  the  board  of  trustees  or  board  of  educa- 
tion to  expect  such  teachers  without  special  kindergarten  train- 
ing to  do  the  work  required  in  kindergarten  departments. 


TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  does  not  permit   the  county  superintendent  to  issue 
to  the  same  person  more  than  one  temporary  certificate. 


NORMAL  DIPLOMAS. 

A  State  Normal  School  diploma  is  not  in  itself  a  certificate; 
it  merely  recommends  the  holder  to  receive  a  certificate. 


LATIN. 

Latin  should  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  grammar  school 
course.     It  is  clearly  a  high  school  subject. 

Section  1617,  Sub.  1  of  the  Political  Code  (page  18,  School 
Law  of  '95)  provides  that  special  meetings  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees may  be  called,  tho  it  does  not  stipulate  who  shall  call  such 
meetings.  As  a  general  rule  the  president  or  secretary  of  a  board 
calls  a  meeting.  In  the  case  of  the  county  board  of  education 
the  superintendent  must  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  the  re- 
quest of  three  of  the  members.  It  would  appear  that  two 
trustees  have  the  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  their  board,  and  that 
the  clerk  must  issue  a  call  for  the  meeting  when  the  other  trus- 
tees request  it.  If  he  refuse  to  comply  with  said  request  it  would 
seem  that  the  other  two  members  can  themselves  call  a  meeting 
and  proceed  with  the  business  at  hand.  Due  and  sufficient  notice 
should,  however,  be  given. 

OATHS. 

A  trustee,  either  appointed  or  elected,  is  competent  to  ad- 
minister oaths  upon  matters  appertaining  to  school  business. 


OFFICIAL  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the  State  has  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  its  inability  to  furnish  blanks  required  by  the  various 
school  officers  and  teachers.  It  was  hoped  that  by  the  first  of 
July,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  this  office  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  blanks  as  ordered.  But  owing  to  the  closing 
of  the  State  Printing  Office  for  the  last  two  years  the  various 
State  offices  have  large  orders  to  be  filled.  Each  office  must  take 
its  turn. 

The  "Annual  Report  of  the  Condition  of  Common  Schools" 
has  been  expected  every  day  since  the  first  of  July.  The  State 
Printer  says  the  School  Registers  will  not  be  ready  for  delivery 
before  the  middle  of  September.  An  order  for  copies  of  the 
School  Law  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Printer  for  some 
time.     But  as  yet  we  have  no  promise  as  to  when  we  can  expect  it. 

The  superintendents  and  teachers  should  understand  that  we 
know  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are  working,  and  that 
we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  supply  the  necessary  blanks. 


JOINT  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Answering  questions  submitted  by  County  Superintendent 
Waters  in  reference  to  certification  of  teachers  in  joint  school 
districts,  I  quote  the  second  and  the  last  sentences  of  Section 
1583  of  the  Code: 

' '  The  text-books  to  be  used  and  the  rules  governing  the 
school  in  such  district  shall  be  those  adopted  by  the  board  of  edu- 
tion  of  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  in  said  joint  district 
is  located." 

"The  teacher  in  such  joint  district  shall  not  be  required  to 
hold  a  certificate  in  both  counties." 

I  interpret  this  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the  teacher  is  not 
required  to  hold  two  certificates,  not  that  a  certificate  from  either 
county  is  sufficient.  The  general  law  requiring  a  teacher  to  hold 
a  certificate  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  teaching,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  law  above  quoted,  "  the  rules  that  shall  govern 
the  school,"  make  in  necessary  in  my  opinion,  for  the  teacher  to 
obtain  a  certificate  from  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is 
located. 
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OPINIONS. 

I  construe  Section  1858  of  the  Political  Code  to  mean  that 
districts  with  less  than  ten  census  children  receive  no  public 
school  money  on  census.  They  are,  however,  entitled  to  appor- 
tionment on  average  daily  attendance,  and  if  school  can  be  main- 
tained with  this  average  daily  attendance  and  private  subscrip- 
tions, the  life  of  the  district  is  prolonged  for  another  year,  when 
it  is  entitled  to  have  a  new  census  taken. 


Trustees  may  give  an  order  upon  the  county  superintendent 
against  the  funds  of  their  district  only  when  in  session  at  a  duly 
called  meeting.  It  is  illegal  for  trustees  to  issue  or  sign  warrants 
except  it  be  in  consideration  of  something  which  has  been  author- 
ized at  a  duly  called  meeting  and  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  President  Wheeler  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity (ex-officio  a  member  of  said  board)  will  not  return  to  the 
State  to  take  up  his  work  at  Berkeley  until  next  fall,  the  next 
meeting  of  fhe  State  Board  of  Education  will  probably  not  be  held 
until  some  time  in  October.  Thos.  J.  Kirk, 

Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction. 


The  Source  of  School  Revenue 


A  Lesson  in  Civil  Government 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 


Office  of  State  Controller,  \ 

Sacramento,  July  3,  1899.  J 

Hon.  T.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  as  follows:  The  securities  held  in  trust  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer for  the  support  of  common  schools  consist  of  bonds  of  the 
State  of  California,  amounting  to  one  million  seven  hundred 
twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,726,500),  together 
with  bonds  of  various  counties  of  this  State,  amounting  to  two 
million  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars ($2,141,700),  which  are  subscribed  as  follows: 

State  Funded  Debt  Bonds  of  1873— six  percent $1,526,500  00 

Fresno  County  Bonds — six  per  cent 51,000  00 

Glenn  County  Bonds — four  aDd  one-half  per  cent 43,000  00 

Humboldt  County  Bonds — seven  per  cent 19,000  00 

Invo  County  Bonds — five  percent  40,000  00 

Kern  County  Bonds— six  percent  192,000  00 

Kings  County  BondB— four  per  cent  32,000  00 

Lake  County  Bonds— five  per  cent 47,800  00 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  cent 247  000  00 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 220  000  00 

Marin  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 28,500  00 

Marin  County  Bonds — four  per  cent  160,000  00 

Mendocino  County  Bonds— four  per  cent    63  000  00 

Mendocindo  County  Bonds — sixpercent  11,500  00 

Merced  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  cent  88,600  00 

Mono  County  Bonds — five  per  cent     6,000  00 

Monterey  County  Bonds — five  percent 63.000  00 

Placer  County  Bonds— five  per  cent 20  000  00 

Sacramento  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  cent  233  000  00 

Sacramento  County  Bonds — six  percent  8  500  00 

Sacramento  County  Bonds — four  percent 80,000  00 

San  Diego  County  Bonds — five  p  r  cent 107,300  00 

San  Diego  County  BondE — four  and  one-half  per  cent 79  000  00 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 61000  00 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds — four  per  cent  14,000  00 

San  Francisco  Depot  Bonds — four  per  cent  .: 200,000  00 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Bonds — fi  ?e  percent 16,000  00 

San  LuiB  Obispo  County  Bonds — eight  per  cent 2.000  00 

Santa  Clara  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 53,000  00 

Santa  Cruz  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  cent  90,000  00 

Shasta  County  Bonds— five  per  cent 47,000  00 

Trinity  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 18,500  00 

Total  securities  held  in  trust  for  School  Fund $3,868,200  00 

The  money  in  the  State  Treasury  belonging  to  the  State 
School  Fund,  subject  to  apportionment,  is  one  million  thirty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty-three  and  87-100  dollars 
($1,035,753  87).  as  follows: 


Amount  unapportioned  January  5,  1899 

Received  from  property  tax 

Received  from  poll  tax 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds 

Received  from  interest  on  lands  

Received  from  tax  on  collateral  inheritance. 
Received  from  tax  on  railroads 


$814  11 
661,325  73 
132,279  17 
95,031  28 
14,377  63 
87.975  37 
45,330  15 


Total $1,037,133  44 

Less  amount  paid  on  restitution  of  interest  on 

lands  sold  not  the  property  of  the  State $1,034  85 

Less  amount  paid  on  annulment  of  certificates 

of  purchase   344  72 

1,379  57 


Net  amount  subject  to  apportionment $1,035,753  87 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  P.  Colgan,  Controller. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,    \ 

Sacramento,  July  7,  1899.  j 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  State  Con- 
troller, I  have  this  day  apportioned  the  State  school  moneys  to 
the  several  counties,  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  census  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
entitled  to  receive  school  money,  347,624;  amount  per  child,  $2  97; 
amount  apportioned,  $1,032,443  28;  amount  unapportioned,  $3,310  59. 

COUNTIES.  Amount 

Apportioned. 

Alameda $87,78132 

Alpinp 264  33 

Amador 8,755  56 

Butte 12,678  93 

Calaveras  8,488  26 

Colusa 6  364  71 

Contra  Costa 11,888  91 

Del  Norte 1,731  51 

El  Dorado 6,747  84 

Fresno 23  073  93 

Glenn    3,944  16 

Humboldt 19  762  38 

Inyo 2967  03 

Kern 9  857  43 

Lake 4,746  06 

Lassen  3,433  32 

Los  Angeles 124,877  71 

Madera 4)324  14 

Marin '  8,589  24 

Mariposa 3,357  98 

Mendocino 14,695  56 

Merced 6  061  77 

Modoc 4,351  05 

Mono 1,075  14 

Monterey 16,471  62 

Napa 10,540  53 

Nevada  , 12.269  07 

Orange 16  124  13 

Placer  10,163  34 

Plumas 2,975  94 

Riverside 13.988  70 

Sacramento  ,  25,788  51 

San  Benito 6,343  92 

San  Bernardino 19  388  16 

San  Diego .'.'.'.'.'...'.'..'....'.'.  25',256  88 

San  Francisco 226.420  92 

San  Joaquin 22  334  40 

San  Luis  Obispo >  15  993  45 

San  Mateo ""..'..'."..".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'  9,239  67 

Santa  Barbara ,. 14  332  18 

Santa  Clara  ',""   ,,. 43  011  54 

Santa  Cruz '..'.."'..'.'..'.'..".'."  16.130  07 

Shasta 12,236  40 

Si.erra 2.468  07 

Siskiyou 10,389  06 

Solano ■ 14,036  22 

Sonoma • 27,047  79 

Stanislaus 6,869  61 

=utter 3828  33 

Tehama 8,131  86 

T»n>ty 2,289  87 

Tu'are i6,248  87 

Tuolumne 6.367  68 

Ventura  12,123  54 


Yolo 


10,065  33 


Yuba .V..'.!"!."!.'."!'!.'.3!."".""!     e'.on  22 

To,al $1,032,443  28 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS  OF  THE  STATE 

Number  of  school   districts    reported  by  counties  (includes 

joint  districts) 3  310 
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Number  of  white  children  between  five  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age —  Boys 172,823 

Girls 169,750 


Number  of  Negro  children  between  five  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age — Boys 1,086 

'  Girls 1,088 


Number  of  Indian  children  between  five  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age — Boys 

Girls 


1,522 
1,326 


Native  born  Mongolian  children  bet.  five  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age — Boys 1,532 

Girls 998 


Total  number  of  census  children., 


342,573 

2,174 

2,848 

2,530 
350.125 


Number  of    children  who   have   attended  public 
school  during  the  year 

Number  of    children  who  have  attended    private 
school 

*Number  of  children  who  have  attended  no  school 

Nativity  of  children — 

Native  born  460,755 

Foreign  born 8,015 


261,191 

22,957 
65,977 


468,770 


Number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age — 

White 116,367 

Negro 639 

Indian 945 

Mongolian.. 694 

118,645 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  Negro,  Indian  and  Mongolian 
children  in  the  State  are  very  nearly  the  same. 


*This  includes  a  large  number  of  children  between  five  and  six  years 
of  age,  taken  in  the  census  at  five  years  of  age,  but  not  permitted  to  at- 
tend school  until  six  years  of  age. 

Comparison  of  School  Census  of  189S  with  that  of  1899,  Showing 
Gains  and  Losses  of  the  Several  Counties  of  the  State. 


1898 

Alameda 29,556 

Alpine 89 

Amador 2,948 

Butte 4,269 

Calaveras    2  858 

Colusa 2,143 

Contra  Costa    4,003 

Del  Norte ---83 

El  Dorado  2  272 

Fresno  7,769 

Glenn 1.328 

Humboldt  6,654 

Inyo 999 

Kern 3,319 

Kings 2,429 

Lake 1,598 

Lassen 1, 156 

Los  Angeles  42,043 

Madera 1,462 

Marin  2,892 

Mariposa     1,134 

Mendocino 4, 948 

Merced  2,041 

Modoc 1,465 

Mono 362 

Monterey 5, 546 

Napa 3,549 

Nevada 4,131 

Orange 5,429 

Placer 3,422 

Plumas 1,002 

Riverside 4,710 

Sacramento 8,683 

San  Benito 2, 136 

San  Bernardino 6,528 

San'Diego    8,540 

San  Francisco -76, 236 

San  Joaquin 7,520 

San  Luis  Obispo 5, 385 

San  Mateo 3,111 

Santa  Barbara 4,994 

Santa  Clara 14,482 

Santa  Cruz 5,431 

Shasta 4,120 

Sierra 831 

Siskiyou 3,498 

Solano     4,726 

Sonoma 9.107 

Stanislaus 2,313 

Sutter    1,289 

Tehama 2,738 

Trinity 771 


1899 
30,527 
93 
2,809 
4,292 
2,912 
1,972 
4,081 
622 
2,201 
7,975 
1,341 
6,718 
1,059 
3,352 
2,448 
1,613 
1,179 
44,215 
1,354 
3,061 
1,192 
5,104 
2,138 
1,606 
382 
5,337 
3,441 
4,137 
5,667 
3,393 
984 
4,799 
8,807 
1,826 
6,616 
8.329 
75,292 
7,338 
5,156 
3,198 
4,997 
14,340 
5,623 
4,171 
815 
3,642 
4,931 
9,332 
2,282 
1,262 
2,607 
761 


GAIN 

971 

4 

23 

54 

78 
39 

206 
13 
64 
60 
33 
19 
15 
23 
2,172 

169 
58 

156 
97 

141 
20 


6 

238 


LOSS 

139 

171 

71 


Tulare 5,571 

Tuolumne 2,144 

Ventura 4,082 

Yolo 3,389 

Yuba 2,026 

Totals  347,624 

Total  gain 


124 


87 
3 

192 

51 

44 
205 
225 


108 


209 
108 


29 

18 


310 

175 
944 
182 
229 


142 
16 


31 
27 
131 
10 


1899 

GAIN. 

5  492 
2,378 
3,793 
3,199 
2,035 

21 
234 

8 

350,125 

6,030 

2,501 

289 
190 


3,529 


Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees— Meeting  of    the  Joint 
Normal  School  Board. 

In  pursuance  of  the  call  issued  by  order  of  the  Governor,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1492  of  the  Political 
Code  of  California  the  Joint  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trus- 
tees met  in  special  session  July  12,  1899,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  at  the 
Hollenbeck  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  call  of  the  roll  showed  the  following  named  members  of 
the  Joint  Board  to  be  present: — 

REPRESENTING  CHtCO  BOARD. 
M.  Iy.  Seymour,  Vice-President  of  Chieo  State  Normal  School. 
Richard  Belcher,  Secretary. 
Frank  D.  Ryan. 
T.  H.  Barnard. 

REPRESENTING  LOS  ANGELES  BOARD. 
E.  T.  Pierce,  President  of  Los  Angeles  State  Normal. 
N.  P.  Conroy,  Chairman  of  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Board. 

REPRESENTING  SAN  DIEGO  BOARD. 
Samuel  T.  Black,  President  San  Diego  State  Normal  School. 
W,  R.  Guy,  Chairman. 
Z.  B.  West, 
J.  B.  Doekweiler. 

REPRESENTING  SAN  JOSE  BOARD. 
James  MacNaughton,  President  of  San  Jose  State  Normal  School. 
Thos.  J.  Kirk,  S'ipt.  Public  Instruction. 
Dr.  H.  C,  Brown,  Chairman  of  Board. 

REPRESENTING  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOARD. 
Frederic  L.  Burk,  President  of  S  in  Francisco  formal  School. 
S.  C.  Denson,  Chairman  of  Board. 
H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel. 
M.  Cooney. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  STAND  ^RD'  OF  ADMISSION 
By  motion  the  following  was  adopted: 

1.  The  course  of  study  shall  cover  a  period  of  four  year?,  provided  that  the 
State  Normal  School  shall  accept  as  the  equivalent  of  tlie  first  and  second  years 
of  the  course,  (a)  graduation  from  anv  ot  the  schools  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  the  same  basis  as  would  govern  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity, or  (b)  a  proficiency  shown  by  examination  to  be  the  equivalent  ot  the 
course  pursued  in  these  accredited  schools;  and,  provided  further,  that  State 
Normal  Schools  which  may  have  suitable  and  sufficient  accomodation  for  no 
pupils,  other  than  those  who  offe  r  the  equivalents  above  stated,  may  omit  the 
instruction  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  this  course  of  study  until  such  ac- 
comodations are  provided. I 

2.  The  requirements  for  admission  shall  be:— (a)  Those  who  furnish  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  received  a  thoro  grammar  school  education,  (b)  A 
proficiency  shown  by  examination  to  be  equivalent  of  that  represented  by  the 
diploma  of  graduation  from  the  ninth  year,  or  (c)  a  diploma  of  graduation 
from  any  school  accredited  by  the  University  of  California  on  the  same  basis 
as  would  govern  admission  to  the  University,  or  (d)  A  proficiency  shown  by 
examination  to  be  equivalent  of  the  course  pursued  in  accredited  schools,  or 
(e)  A  valid  teacher's  certificate  from  any  county  or  city  and  county  in  the 
State  of  California,  provided  that  on  the  admission  of  students  to  any  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  the  classes  of  applicant  described  by  the  clauses  lettered 
C,  D,  and  E  shall  have  precedence  in  enrollment,  and  only  after  these  are  fully 
provided  with  acomodations  shall  classes  be  organized  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  course  for  the  classes  of  applicants  represented  by  the  clauses  '"A" 
and  "B". 

3.  The  course  of  study,  the  minimun  number  of  recitation  periods  in  each 
topic  of  study  shall  he  as  follows:  1.  For  the  first  and  second  years:— English, 
350  periods,  including  grammar,  composition, word  analysis,  literature,  reading 
and  rhetoric;  science,  400  periods,  including  biology,  physics,  geography, 
chemistry,  physiology,  (geology  and  astronomy  elective  in  place  of  chemistry), 
domestic  science;  Mathematics,  400  periods,  includiug  arithmetic,  algebra,  geo- 
metry, and  book-keeping;  Miscellaneous,  400  periods,  including  drawing 
manual  training,  penmanship,  music,  physical  culture, history  and  civics,  pro- 
vided that.lthere  shall  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  this  course  for  the  first 
and  second  years,  (a)  graduation  from  any  school  accredited  by  the  University 
of  California,  when  diploma  is  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from  the 
principal  of  the  school,  or  (b)  proficiency  is  shown  by  examination  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  courses  pursued  in  these  accredited  schools. 

.4  For  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course,  general  psychology,  160 
periods,  general  pedagogy,  150  periods;  practice  teaching,  250  periods;  peda- 
gogy of  reading,  English  and  Literature,  250  periods;  pedagogy  of  history,  80 
periods;  pedagogyof  science,  400  periods;  pedagogy  of  m  ithematics,  100  periods; 
pedagogy  of  manual  training,  240  periods;  pedagogyof  music,  160  periods; 
pedagogy  of  physical  training,  160  periods. 

CONDITION  OF  GRADUATION. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  as  the  conditions  of  graduation  : 

Resolved,  That  no  student  shall  be  graduated  from  any  State  Normal  School 
unless  he  has  been  a  resident  student  in  such  school  for  one  full  school  year,  or  a 
number  of  weeks  the  equivalent  of  a  full  school  year." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
The   Board  also  adopted  as  the    text-books  for  the  several   State  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State  the  text-books   used  for  the  school  year  189S  and  rooq  for  use 
for  the  school  year  1899  ana  1900. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK,  Secretary. 
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The  summer  session  of  the  San  Diego  State 
Normal  is  a  success. 

J.  H.  Brown,  a  brother  of  the  late  Leroy 
D  Brown,  committed  suicide  at  Los  An- 
geles during  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Prof.  F.  R.  Cauche,  for  the  past  two  years 
at  San  Jose  Normal,  has  bean  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Cloverdale  High  School. 

Santa  Cruz  County,  J.  W.  Linscott,  Super- 
intendent, has  issued  a  splendid  manual  for 
1899.  It  is  worth  a  careful  study  by  students 
of  practical  school  affiairs. 

Charles  L.  Williams,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  school  men  in  Southern  California, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Hemet 
High  School,  Riverside  County. 

Two  new  teacherB  have  been  appointed  in 
the  Covina  High  School.  They  are  Miss 
Nicholls  of  Stanford  and  Miss  M.  Martin,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California. 

Carl  Neilsen, ex-Superintendent  of  Sonoma 
County,  and  recently  in  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  T.  J.  Kirk, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Vacaville 
Union  High  School. 

Ex-Superintendent  J.  S.  McPhaill  of 
Tulare  County,  who  made  a  reputation  as  a 
careful  and  progressive  superintendent,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Chehalis 
Schools,  Washington. 

Agnes  Stowell,  whose  notable  success  in 
Normal  School  work  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  has  gained  her  much  praise, 
has  been  elected  to  the  faculty  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  and  Professor  Edward 
Cubberly  will  deliver  lectures  on  Teaching 
and  George  L.  Leslie  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  University,  will  have 
charge  of^the  science  work  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Normal. 

The  trustees  of  the  Gridley  school  district 
have  re-elected  the  following  teachers  for 
next  term:  Principal,  J.  A.  Nowell;  Miss 
Mary  Mason,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stimson  and 
Miss  Fannie  Boyles.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  May. 
field,  has  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  Union 
High  School. 

The  new  high  school  of  Shasta  county  will 
open  Monday,  September  4th.  There  will 
be  a  special  commercial  department.  Miss 
Poore,  county  superintendent,  and  U.  G. 
Durfee,  principal  of  the  high  school,  are 
actively  engaged  in  working  for  the  success 
of  the  school. 

Miss  Zonia  Baker  and  Miss  Flora  J.  Cooke 
two  of  the  teachers  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker 
has  selected  for  the  Teachers'  College 
founded  by  Mrs.  Emmong  Blaine,  passed  thru 
San  Francisco  recently  on  their  way  to  the 
Orient.  They  will  conduct  Mr.  Townsend's 
summer  normal  at  Honolulu,  and  then  con- 
tinue their  journey  to  Japan. 

The  Trustees'  meetings  of  San  Diego  are 
growing  in  interest.     On  July  7th  a  meeting 


•  was  held.     Many  excellent  papers  were  read 
||   and  much  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  meet- 
ing continued  for  three  days.    The  officers 
elected  were:  W.  A.  Mensch,  president;  S.L. 
||  Ward,     secretary    and    treasurer;     Frank 
Stevens,  vice-president. 

The  Crocker  Company  of  San  Francisco 
has  sued  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion claiming  the  adoption  of  the  Ginn 
Vertical  Copy  Books  illegal.  The  Board 
of  Education,  two  years  ago,  made  a  four 
years'  contract  with  Crocker  &  Co.  for  the1 
California  System  Vertical,  designed  by 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Rodgers  and  Belle  Duncan. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Palo  Alto 
schools  has  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  the  Palo  Alto  High  School  for  the 
ensuing  year:  John  A.  Longley,  principal, 
French  and  German;  Miss  M.  S.  Myrick, 
English;  Miss  Effie  Frazer,  Latin;  James  T. 
Burcham,  history;  James  Mackintosh,  ma- 
thematics and  physics;  Miss  Ora  Boring, 
zoology. 

W.  C.  Doub,  Superintendent  of  Kern 
County,  has  issued  a  new  manual.  He  has 
been  brave  enough  to  omit  the  formal  study 
of  arithmetic  from  the  first  two  years,  and 
made  other  innovations  that  will  cause  his 
manual  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  in  the 
state.  If  any  county  is  to  have  a  different 
manual,  then  why  not,  like  Superintendent 
Doub,  be  original. 

H.  M.  Bland  has  been  elected  to  the  Eng- 
lish Department  in  the  San  Jose  Normal. 
The  selection  is  one  of  the  very  best  that 
could  be  made.  Professor  Bland  isagraJuate 
of  Stanford  University.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  done  past-graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  has  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  teacher  in  the  grammar 
schools,  principal  of  Santa  Clara  High 
School,  and  as  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  qualified,  both 
by  scholarship  and  experience,  for  the  place. 

A  meeting  of  the  City  Board  of  Education 
of  Woodland  was  held  July  13;  the  following 
teachers  were  elected  for  the  grammar  and 
primary  grades:  D.  B.  Lacy,  principal;  Miss 
Hattie  Lee,  vice-principal ;  Miss  Alice  Dexter, 
Miss  Katie  Simmons,  Miss  Bertha  Gaddis, 
Miss  Ella  Smith,  Miss  Lulu  Shelton,  Miss 
Beth  Buckley,  Miss  Jennie  Gibson,  Miss 
Marion  Rabm,  Miss  Lizzie  Fishback  and  Miss 
Sophie  Boggs.  For  the  High  School  Faculty 
Professor  F.  A.  Swanger  of  Salt  Lake  was 
elected  principal;  Miss  Swyney,  vice  princi- 
pal; William  Hyman  and  Miss  Shaw,  assist- 
ants. 

Mrs.  Jane  Stanford  has  let  plans  for  a 
large  and  handsome  structure  to  be  known 
as  the  Memorial  Chapel  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  She  also  let  con- 
tracts for  its  construction,  and  work  on  the 
building  has  just  commenced.  The  plans 
are  by  Architect  Clinton  Day.  The  cost  of 
the  completed  building  will  be  something 
over  $200,000,  and  about  two  years  will  be 
required  to  build  it.  The  seating  capacity 
is  1,700,  including  two  galleries.  All 
exterior  and  interior  walls  will  be  of  San 
Jose  buff  sandstone,  with  rock  face  for  out- 
side and  line  tooled  inside  faces. 

Phytolax  reduces  obesity  without  dieting; 
trial  size  50  cents.  Mailed  free.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Lion  Pharmacy,  852  Market  street, 
agents. 
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Tehama  County  School 
Notes. 


Believing  that  many  teachers  are  some- 
what interested  in  others  we  send  a  few  item3 
from  our  county. 

The  many  friends  of  ex-Supt.  Major  O.  E. 
Graves  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  elec- 
tion as  principal  of  Red  Bluff  High  School 
vice  C.  C.  Swafford.  F.  P.  Johnson,  A.  M., 
and  Miss  Grace  Henley  are  retained  as  bis 
assistants.  We  prophesy  an  uplifting  in  the 
school  under  the  new  leader. 

The  Red  Bluff  school  will  again  be  under 
the  management  of  Principal  G.  K.  Bing- 
ham. E.  B.  Warmoth  will  be  vice-principal. 
R.  L.  (Lee)  Douglas,  on  account  of  ill-health, 
has  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  latter  po- 
sition. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  supervisors 
Principal  A.  W.  Glover  of  Corning  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education.    An  excellent  appointment. 

Principal  J.  D.  Sweeney  returns  to  Tehama 
for  another  year. 

Miss  Mollie  Owens,  our  county  superin- 
tendent, is  presenting  an  independent  spirit 
in  the  conducting  of  her  office,  which  we  like 
to  see.  She  deserves  the  moral  support  of 
all  friends  of  education.  During  her  ab- 
sence attending  the  N.  E.  A.,  ex-Superin- 
tendent Myron  Yager  acted  as  deputy. 

Among  others  from  Tehama  who  attended 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting  were  F.  P.  John- 
son, Mrs,  A.  E.  Johnson  and  Miss  Edith  K. 
Johnson. 

Miss  Isabella  Mathews  of  the  Tehama 
school  visited  Virginia  with  her  father,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Mathews,  during  the  summer. 

At  present  the  teachers  are  scattered.  G. 
K.  Bingham  is  summering  at  Shingletown, 
E.  B.  Warmoth  at  San  Jose,  O.  E.  Graves  at 
Pacific  Grove,  J.  D.  Sweeney  running  a  side- 
hill  harvester  on  the  Finnell  ranch. 

One  of  the  sadest  deaths  in  the  teaching 
■force  of  our  county  was  that  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Alwood  of  the  Red  Bluff  school  in 
June.  Miss  Alwood  was  one  of  the  brightest 
teachers  we  have — a  whole-souled,  ambitious 
girl.  Raised  in  Red  Bluff,  she  had  a  host  of 
friends  to  mourn  her  death.  She  graduated 
from  the  San  Jose  Normal  about  four  years 
ago,  since  which  time  she  has  occupied  a  po- 
sition in  the  above  school.  The  teachers  sym- 
pathize with  the  bereaved  family  and  shall 
sadly  miss  the  genial  presence  of  Miss 
Lottie.  This  is  the  second  sad  death  of  Red 
Bluff's  young  teachers  this  year.  Early  in 
the  Spring,  Miss  May  Doane  was  summoned 
from  earth.  May  these  two  brief  careers  be 
an  incentive  to  teachers  to  do  the  best  they 
can  while  here,  for  we  know  not  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  may  come.  S. 
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$  American  aind  British  Authors 


UST  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary 
Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies,  etc.    Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving 
our  own  great  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  auth- 
ors.   It  contains  portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes ; 
discussions  of  the  writings  of  both  American  and  British  authors  ;  biographies,  refer- 
ences, criticisms,  and  choice  selections.    Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work. 
"American  and  British  Authors"  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also 
in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles. 
Full  cloth,  344  pages.    Price,  $1.35.    Introduction,  $13.20  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

GRAMMAR  AND   ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed  by  the  "Improv- 
ed Straight-line  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.     Price,  $1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND   ORTHOEPY  has  been  adopted  in   hundreds  of  schools,  both  city  and  country. 
Cloth,  128  pages.     Price,  50  cents.     Introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.    A  literary  Gem-Book.    Cloth,  160  pages.     Price,  50  cents.      I  B"''k""r  ' 
Light -blue  cloth  with  gold  or  silver  stamp,  price  75  cents.  Prenaid 

Three  Books — "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Dia- 
grams," and  "Orthography  and  Orthoepy"   and  "Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $2.00. 

Two  Books — "American  and  British  Authors."  or  "Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Diagrams,"  and  "  Orthog- 
raphy and  Orthoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $1.60.     Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


$3 


tie  for  circulars. 


A  MEW  GRAPHOPHGMEt 


A  strongly  constructed 
Graphophone,  with 
simple  mechanism, 
made  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  first-class 
talking  machine,  at  a 
low  price. 

Not  a  Toy. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RECORDS 


The  pleasure  in  owning:  a  Graphqphcze  is  largely  increased  by  being  able  to  make  and  *£ 

reproduce  your   own  records.     We  furnish  this  machine  with   recorder  for  §7.50,  a^ 

making  it  the  cheapest  recording  and  reproducing  talking  machine  on  the  market,  B(T 

Graphophones  of  every  description.    SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE     q  0C. 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co  ,  Dept  0,  723  Market  St-  San  Francisco  3^ 


IT  COSTS  LESS 


to  write  to  us  when  you  are  la  need  of  any  particular 
kind  of  teacher*1  book  or  aid,  than  to  do  without  it,  or 
write  a  dozen  letters  of  inquiry  with  the  chance  that 
you  will  not  then  get  what  you  want.  The  reason  is 
that  we  make  it  our  business  to  know  and  to  keep  in 
stock  all  teachers1  books  and  aids  published.  Books 
on  history  of  education,  methods  in  a!l  subjects,  peda- 

E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


gogy,  educational  psychology,  school  management 
school  economy,  question  books,  blackboard  stencils* 
busy  work  material,  educational  games,  pictures, 
flags,  recitation  and  dialogue  books.  Prices  lowest- 
Descriptive  catalog  free.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  Our 
aeven  educational  pat  ers  cover  every  field.  Do  i  ou 
take  any  one  of  them  ? 


AT    LOWEST    PRICES 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

303-306  Post  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Map3,  Charts, 

Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 

U.  S.  BUNTING  FLAGS,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Also  at  

North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalog 


PEICB   $10.00 

Cures  WITHOUT  Medicine 

Rheumatism,  Malaria  and  all  Diseases 

THAT  ARE  CURABLE 


$25.00 

STANDARD 


To  Teachers  and  others  of 
Sedentary  Habits 

ELECTROPOISE  will  prove  a 
veritable  blessing, 
overcom  i  n  g  ner- 
vousness and  debil- 
ity, the  result  of  over- 
exertion and  close  ap- 
plication within  doors. 


The  following  en- 
dorsement from  Mrs. 
Cooper  speaks  for  itself: 


ELECTROPOISE 

Mrs.  Sarah  B,  Cooper's  Endorsement 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  28,  '95 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the 
Electropoise  as  a  life  in- 
vigorator.  I  have  tested 
its  merits  for  several  years. 

Where  I  have  heavy  tasks 
to  perform  I  find  it  a  marve- 
lous helper.  It  re-enforces 
blood  and  brain,  and  thus 
makes  all  work  easy  of  ac- 
complishment. I  would 
not  part  with  it,  and  I  hope 
it  will  find  its  way  into 
every  home  where  there  is 
weakness,    weariness    and 


pain. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  B.  Cooikk. 


$10.00 
POCKET 


ELECTROPOISE 


Pacific  Coast  Agency 
JOHN  MULHERN,  124  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Dr.  Pierces. 


Try  au  Electric  Belt  for  that  pain. 
Weakness,  Lame  Back  or  anything 
else  that  ails  you  (except  poverty), 
and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. Klectricity  will  brace  you  up, 
put  new  life  into  you  and  niakes'ou 
feel  tweuty  years  youujrer  than  yon 
do  at  present.  Thai's  what  a  GOOD 
Electric  Belt  will  do;  but  be  sure  you 
g?t  a  good  one  while  you  are  about  It. 
In  short,  BUY  NO  BELT  TILL  YOU 
SEE  "DR.  PIERCE'S." 


AS 


WOMEN  AS  FOR  MEN. 


SuisuN  City,  Cal.,  Jan.  7,  1S99. 
DR.  PIERCE  &  SON— Dear  Sirs:  It 
has  been  some  little  time  since  I  re- 
ceived you  last  Belt,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  to  see  how  things  went. 
First  of  all  I  must  tell  you  of  the  one 
I  bought  for  myself.  I  have  found 
that  it  has  done  me  so  much  good 
that  I  feel  it  is  my  dutv  to  tell  you 
something  about  it.  It  has  EN- 
TIRELY CURED  me  of  those  Nervous 
Troubles  and  of  what  caused  them — 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc.,— and  I 
have  had  them  so  bad  in  my  ears 
that  I  could  not  sleep.  It  has  entirely 
cured  me  of  Rheumatism,  from  which 
I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  for  years, 
and  I  feel  better  all  around;  digestion 
is  better,  stomach  troubles  better  and 
I  feel  jollier  and  more  lighthearted.  I 
intend  to  recommend  it  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  know  anything  about 
electric  belts.  As  I  tell  them,  if  you 
want  a  GOOD  Belt— why,  get  "DR. 
PIERCE'S."    Yours  respectfully, 

MRS.  HELEN  CORK. 

Call  at  the  office  or  send  2  c1  s 

in  stamps  for   "£00klet  No.  2." 
Address 

PIEFCE  ELECTRIG  CO. 

620   Market   Street   (npp 
Pa'nre  HnleU, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
-GES^Please  mention  this  journal. "=©& 


S&OL^to^  l^e>  Route 


San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

The  Most  Comfortable  Way 
Across  tbe  Continent 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR  PULLMAN  PALACE  and  PULL- 
MAN UPHOLSTKRSD  TOUKIST  CARS  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago 
and  the  East.    Take  Market  street  Ferry  at  5:30  p.  m. 

DINING-ROOMS  are  managed  by  Mr.  FRED  HARVEY,  and  are  per- 
fect in  every  detail,  serving  meals  at  regular  hours  and  reasonable  rates 

NO  OTHER  LINE  offers  so  many  inducements  as  the  Santa  Fe  route. 

Frera 

Los  Angeles 

To  all  poiuts  on  the  Southern   California  Railway- 
one  aud  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip.    Tickets  ou 
sale  July  11-25  inclusive,  limited  10  days— good  for  stop  over. 

1 3n  to  Holders  N.  E.  A.  Tickets    J0 sM^lf. 

fcfornia  Railway— oue  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  on  sale 
up  to  and  including  August  31th,  limited  10  davs.  final  limit  not  later  than 
September  4th.    Good  for  stopover. 

The  best  of  Southern  California  can  be  seen  in  a  day's  trip  around  the  Kite-Shaped  Track. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlets  giving  details. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  628  Market  street,  Telephone  Main  1531. 

Oakland  Office,  1118  Broadway.  Sacramento  Office,  201  J  street. 

San  Jose  Office,  7  W.  Santa  Clara  street 


Open  to  All 

Sale   Till  w  ll_9Fi  in  nl 

Opei 


MALI'S 


BUSINESS    COLLEGE    24    Post    Street,  San   Francisco. 

California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago. 

Instruction     includes     Bookkeeping,    Shorthand,    Typewriting, 

Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
^B^^^ama^mmmMa^^t  Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  tbe  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 


Northern 

Pacific 

Railway 


♦  The 

♦  Favorite 
I  Summer 
t    Route 

:    to 


SPOKANE     HELENA     BUTTE 
WINNIPEG  ST.  PAUL   CHICAGO 
NEW   YORK.... 


The  only  line  to  the  famous 

IE 

....  THROUGH  CARS  .... 

Pullman  and  tourist,  with  dining  cars  on 

.  .  .  EVERY   TRAIN  .   .  . 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  "Wonderland,"  to 

T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent 

638  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Holmes' 
College  of 
Oratory 


V 


Met" 


Oratory,  Elocution,  Delsarte,  Physical 
Culture,  Practical  Acting,  Literature, 
Journalism,  Vocal  Music.  Piano,  Violin. 
STAMMERING  CORRECTED. 

15  Instructors.     Degrees  Conferred. 

The   onl,y   College  of  its  kind   on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Write  for  Catalog. 

Odd  Fellows'  Building 

San  Francisco,  -         -  California. 

Belmont  School 

(W.  T.  REID  Foundation) 


BELMONT  SCHOOL  is  in  the  Santa 
Morena  foothills,  twenty-live  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  It  aims  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  secondary  education.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  systematic  phy- 
sical training.  The  work  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school  have  supreme  re- 
gard to  the  building  of  character. 
Graduates  of  Belmont  are  admitted 
upon  certificate  of  the  Head  Master  to 
the  University  of  California  and  to 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Examinations  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  Universities,  and 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  are  held  at  Belmont 
School  on  the  same  dates  on  which 
they  are  held  at  the  Eastern  institu- 
tions. The  catalog  and  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Head  Master, 

W.  T.  REID,  Belmont,  Gal 
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The  "Forum"  for  August  contains  a  series 
of  valuable  articles,  the  most  notable  being 
"Democratic  Service"  by  Mary  Robert  Smith 
of  Stanford  University,  "Ultimate  World 
Politics"  by  Samuel  E.  Moffett  and  "Egypt 
Under  Lord  Cromer"  by  Hon.  Thomas  Harri- 
son. 

"Nahda,"  a  story  of  Spanish-American  life 
by  Isaac  Jenkinson-Frazee,is  a  beautiful  poem. 
A  paper  cutter  on  the  cover  of  the  poem  is 
made  fromoue  of  the  old  beams  of  the  old  San 
Luis  Bey  Misson.  It  is  a  delightful  pastoral 
poem  illustrated  by  the  author  and  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  unique  pub- 
lications of  the  West. 

The  "Review  of  Reviews"  continues  to  be 
the  best  journal  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
August  number  under  the  title  of  The  Progress 
of  the  World  gives  a  careful  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  month.  Dr.  W.  T.  Stead  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  of  the  peace  conference. 
An  interesting  Bketch  is  given  of  the  late 
Robert  Bonner  and  John  Gilmore  Speed  writes 
of  the  future  of  the  horse. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  recently 
issued  the  Milne  series  of  Mathematics,  in- 
cluding grammar  school  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry  and  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Professor  Milne  is  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  College  at  Albany  and  has 
brought  allot  his  large  experience  as  an  author 
of  text  books  into  these  later  volumes  and  as  a 
result,  the  books  will  take  high  rank  and  be 
very  popular. 

"Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition"  by 
E.  Oram  Lyte,  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Millersville,  has  just  issued  thru 
the  American  Book  Company  an  Advanced 
Grammar  and  Composition.  Mr.  Lyte  was 
president  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  his  book  at  this 
time  will  attract  wide  attention.  The  special 
feature  of  the  work  may  be  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  The  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  the 
definitions.  2.  The  gradation  and  literary 
character  of  the  sentences  selected  for  analysis 
and  composition.  3.  Language  cables.  4.  A 
brief  history  of  English  language.  5.  The 
completeness  of  the  treatment  of  each  subject. 


"THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE  AND 
OTHER  POEMS." 


Already  book  collectors  are  searching  for 
first  editions  of  Edwin  Markham's  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe  and  Other  Poems,"  as  the  third 
edition  is  now  on  the  press.  Those  who  get 
the  later  editions,  however,  will  do  better  in 
regard  to  correct  version.  In  the  haste  to  get 
out  the  book  for  the  summer  trade,  the  author 
three  thousand  miles  away,  had  no  time  to 
read  the  proofs.  In  later  editions  he  has  made 
several  changes.  In  the  earliest  edition  the 
first  line  of  the  quatrain  on  "Poetry"  reads: 

'  'She  comes  as  hush  and  beauty  of  the  night," 

which  leads  Ambrose  Bierce  to  remark  in  vio- 
ent  protest  that  McClure's  hired  man  with 


the  hoe  must  have  edited  the  page.     In  the 
later  editions  Mr.  Markham's  rendering  is, 

"She  comes  like  the  hush   and  beauty  of  the 
night, 

And  sees  too  deep  for  laughter; 
Her  touch  is  a  vibration  and  a  light 

From  worlds  before  and  after." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  slight 
changes  injures  ar  aids  the  line  in  question. 

Apropos  of  this  quatrain,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  long  before  Mr.  Markham 
was  famous  these  four  lines  won  him  the  first 
prize  in  an  international  contest  over  hun- 
dreds of  competitors. 

These  poems  are  indeed  notable,  and  the 
book  is  a  bombshell  in  the  camp  of  the  twan- 
gers  of  the  lyre  and  the  strummers  of  the  man- 
dolin. The  note  of  Mr.  Markham's  verse  is 
the  blast  of  the  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the  drum, 
and  again,  in  quieter  moods,  devotional  and 
melodic.  But  it  never  tinkles.  Some  of  the 
qualities  his  poems  possess  are:  Strength, 
depth,  nobility,  directness,  focundity,  pure 
rhetoric.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
standard  magazine  versification  not  only  in 
possessing  these  qualities,  but  also  by  a  total 
lack  of  certain  others,  such  as  poverty  of  ideas, 
balderdash,  sing-song,  labored  writing,  inver- 
sion and  elision,  mixed  metaphors  and  anti- 
climax. 

These  poems  are  a  distinct  addition  to 
American  poety.  No  book  of  poems  of  like 
merit  has  appeared  from  the  hand  of  an  Ameri- 
can writer  in  many  years.  It  may  be  com- 
mended to  aspiring  poetasters,  as  a  text-book, 
both  for  ideas  and  style ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  if  the  magazines  would  use  it  as  a  stan- 
dard against  which  to  measure  up  the  poetic 
wares  offered  them,  there  would  have  to  be  an 
amazing  hustle  on  the  part  of  the  strum- 
mers and  the  fiddlers  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession.— The  Times,  Boston,  Mass. 
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'Picturesque" 

TABLETS 

and  Papeteries 


i     *  *  * 

A  THE  COVERS  used  j 

H  on    both   TABLETS 

M  and     PAPETERIES 

p,  are  copies  of  famous 

•A  salon     pictures       of 

H  Paris     and      Berlin. 

&  Two   are  here   illus- 

%  'rated. 

ht       Send  for  description  of 

S  Papeteries  (10  vol). 


V, 
/ 
I 


'Elite 


S 


PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are 
included — linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps, 
parchments,  crepes,  &c. 

Mail-Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PRICES: 

Tablets:  Com- 
mercial note,  20c; 
packet,  30c:  letter. 
40c. 

Papeteries:  Oc- 
tavo, 30c;  com- 
mercial 35c  One 
quire  of  paper  and 
twenty-four  envel- 
opes. 


Please      mention 
his    paper. 

Over  1000  styles  of 
fine  and  medium- 
grade  writing-tablets 

Acme:  Stationery 
and:  Paper:  Co. 

Office  &  Factory:       Salesroom:  (Room  708) 
North  Ninth  St.&  Wythe    309  Broadway.Cor.Duane  St 
Ave-,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK 


Dollar-and-a- 
half  for  a  good 
glove 

Centemeri 

200  Post  St. 

San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  Smith, 
Agent. 

Order  by  mail 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood  Building,  S.    F 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FORHISHIMGIo 

WILLIAM  L.  OGK,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  and 
NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS! 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  tlie 
schools  them- 
selves. HI  ail 
your  orders  di- 
rect to  us  and 
get  f  r  o  m  one- 
fourth  to  one-half 
more  for  your 
funds. 

School  Furniture,  Blackboards,  Bells; 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags,   General  Supplies. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  HflYNES  BLACKBOARDS 

Absolutely  good  as  Slate,  at  Half  the  Price. 

Also,for  The  Famous  Blymyer  Bells.  ' 'Sweet- 
est Tone  and  Heard  Farthest." 

Agents  for 

"Bank  Stock  Paper" — Saves  the  Eyes. 

Full   Assortment  School  Stationery  Made   Here 
of  this  best  Paper.     Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

22  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 

fl®-Only  a  minute  from  the  Ferry.  Call  ou  us  first 
and  leave  your  grip,  etc.,  while  shopping  Free  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  aud  Trustees. 

An  Experienced  Teacher 

With  recommendations  from  the  Woman's 
Annex  of  the  University  of  Denmark  and 
from  the  University  of  California,  desires  a 
position  to  teach  English,  German  or  History 

Address 

MRS.  NICO  BECH-MEYER, 

533  Nineteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EAGLE  HOTELS 


K  and  Seventh    Sts.,   SACRAMENTO,   Cal- 
First-class  in  every  respect;  'bus  at  every  train- 
GRAY  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 
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The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Compan'y's  Exhibit,  N.  E.  A. 


The  first  exhibit  in  place  was  the  fine  display 
made  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  It  was  located  in 
the  center  of  the  main  hall.  There  was  a  complete 
display  of  teachers'  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc. 
The  display  that  attracted  the  most  attention  were 
the  books  by  Western  authors,  including  Joaquin 
Miller's,  Dr.  Jordan's  and  Harr  Wagner's  "Series  of 
Western  Headers."  The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of 
Chas.  M.  Wiggin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  and  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced aasistants.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  the 
publications  of  the  following  houses,  which  are  rep  re- 
lented on  this  coast  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company : 

J.  M.  Olcott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  maps  and  globes. 

Bellows  Bros.,  Chicago,  charts  and  books. 

Werner  School  Book  Company,  Chicago,  text 
and  supplementary  books. 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  New  York,  Natural  His- 
tory Charts. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  chart?,  text-books. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  new  line 
supplementary  books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  new  line  supple- 
mentary books. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming" 
ton,  111.,  supplementary  books. 

Williams  &  Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  full  line 
commercial  publications. 

American  Novelty  Company,  new  black  boards. 

The  Morse  Company,  New  York,  text  and  supplementary  books. 

Phonographic   Institute,  Cincinnati,  shorthand  publications. 

Edgar  S.  Werner,  New  York,  elocutionary  books. 

Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York,  Teachers'  Arts  and  Helps. 
The  entire  exhibit  was  so  attractively  arranged  that  it  was  favorably 
commented  on  by  hundreds  of  visitors.  Seats  were  provided  for  the 
teachers,  and  the  manager  and  others  entertained  the  visitors  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  Many  of  the  visitors  said  it  was  the  most  com- 
plete exhibit  ever  made  at  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 


years  Mr.  Hodgson  has  increased  the  business  of  the  company  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  more  than  ten-fold.  Mr.  Hodgson's  offices  and  the  Pa- 
cific headquarters  of  the  house  are  at  325  Sansome  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  are  much  frequented  by  teachers  visiting  the  city. 


School    Book   Exhibits 


made  many  friends  among 


THE  EXHIBIT  OF  D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 

At  the  N.  E.  A.  was  generally  conceded  the  most  artistic  of  all  similar 
displays.  Their  spacious  booth,  including  a  large  show  window,  in  the 
publishers'  hall,  was  richly  decorated  in  orange,  very  effectively  re- 
lieved with  white.  The  whole  exhibit  had  a  very  decided  California 
flavor, — in  the  palms  and  poppies  in  yellow  jardiniers,  conspicuous  here 
and  there  among  the  tastefully  arranged  stacks  of  books, — in  the  quaint 
rustic  furniture  with  poppy -colored  pillows,  inviting  the  visitor  to  rest 
with  book  in  hand, — and  in  a  very  large  bouquet  of  Matillaja  poppies, 
which  was  a  cap-sheaf  in  this  unique  display  and  attracted  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  the  Eastern  visitor.  The  exhibits  of  the  Natural  Wilt- 
ing and  Thompson's  New  Course   in   Drawing  deserve  special  mention. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  firm,  who  enjoys 
as  large  an  acquaintance  with  leading  educators  as  any  publisher  in  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Caspar  Hodgson,  in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  and  the  interests  of  the  house  in  the  Pacific  States,  received  their 
friends  in  a  very  pretty  parlor  at  the  Van  Nuys  Hotel. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  educational  public  in  this  connection 
to  note  the  remarkable  growth  of  this  great  publishing  institution. 
In  1886,  Mr.  Heath  started  alone  with  thirteen  books.  In  little  more 
than  thirteen  years  the  list  has  grown  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
titles,  and  the  volume  of  business  now  ranks  this  company  as  one  of 
the  largest  three  of  the  national  publishers  of  text-books. 

"This  striking  success  is  due,  chiefly,"  says  a  veteran  educator 
whose  acquaintance  with  publishers  is  second  to  none,  "to  the  educa- 
tional policy  and  personality  of  Mr.  Heath  and  the  men  he  has  asso- 
ciated with  himself.  In  1889,  Mr.  C.  H.  Ames  became  a  partner;  in 
1892,  Mr.  W.  F.  Pulsifer  of  New  York  became  a  member  of  the  firm; 
an  .  in  1893  Mr.  W.  S.  Smyth  of  Chicago  entered  the  partnership.  A 
personal  acquaintance  with  these  men  and  a  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  is  convincing  proof  that  a  successful  business 
may  reflect  the  character  and  purposes  of  men  of  high  ideals. " 

The  pioneer  work  of  the  house  on  this  coast  has  been  done,  chiefly, 
by  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  whose  personal  character,  university  train- 
ing, and  experience  as  a  teacher  and  supervisor  of  primary,  grammar 
and  high  schools,  as  well  as  a  varied  business  experience,  fit  him  for 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  house  in  this  field.      During  the  past  few 


Col.  H.  E.  Hayes,  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.. 
the  California  people. 

A.  W.  Mumford,  publisher  of  the  "Child-Study  Monthly,"  had  an 
interesting  exhibit,  and  took  personal  charge. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company  was  ably  represented  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Department.  He  had  a  splendid  diplay  of 
books  and  periodicals. 

C.  F,  Weber  &  Co.  were  represented  by  an  excellent  exhibit  in 
charge  of  the  genial  San  Francisco  manager ,  Mr.  Fricke.  He  was 
very  popular  with  the  Boston  delegation  of  schoolmarms. 

A.  Flanagan's  exhibit  represented  the  rustler.  He  opened  several 
stores  during  the  week,  and  was  about  the  only  publisher  who  disposed 
of  any  large  amount  of  books.  Mr.  Flanagan  came  to  California  with 
his  bride. 

E.  F.  Goodyear,  of  the  MacMillan  Company,  had  a  fine  exhibit; 
and  it  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  the  young  lady  schoolmarms, 
who  were  interested  in  the  books  of  the  company,  as  well  as  in  the  very 
affable  representative. 

The  American  Book  Company  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  books  but  a  finer 
exhibit  of  men.  A  black-eyed  daughter  of  the  South  was  heard  to  re- 
mark, after  being  introduced  to  J.  A.  Green,  manager  of  the  company: 
"  He  is  the  handsomest  man  I  have  seen." 


A  Reigning  Pun. 


President  Dwight  and  President-elect  Hadley  of  Yale  were  returning 
home  from  the  last  annual  alumini  dinner,  when  they  were  caught  in  the 
rain.  President-elect  Hadley  had  an  umbrella  with  him  and  President 
Dwight  did  not.  Professor  Hadley,  of  course,  wished  the  retiring  presi- 
dent of  Yale  to  protect  himself  from  the  rain,  and  President  Dwight  de- 
clined to  rob  Professor  Hadley  of  his  umbrella.  Professor  Hadley,  how- 
ever, insisted,  and  his  arguments  became  so  energetic  that  finally  Presi- 
dent Dwight  turned  and  Baid:  "  See  here,  Hadley,  this  is  my  reign  still. 
Your  reign  doesn't  commence  until  tomorrow."  President-elect  Hadley 
allowed  the  president  of  Yale  to  have  his  own  way  on  the  last  day  of  his 
administration. 
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Western  School  Jlems. 


Morris  E. 
Dailey  has  been 
elected  vice, 
principal  of  the 
San  Jose  State 
Normal  at  a 
salary  of  $2200. 
Mr.  Dailey  is  a 
graduate  of  the 
San  Jose  Nor- 
mal, and  has 
taken  special 
work  at  the 
India  S  t  a  te 
University.  He  m 
Superintendent  of 


MORRIS  E.  DAILEY. 

ade  an  excellent  record  as 
schools  of  Fresno. 


The  trustees  of  the  Chico  State  Norma 
School  have  elected  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Phychology  of  Los  An 
Angeles  Normal  School,  president.  Dr.  Van 
Liew  is  a  strong  man.  He  is  a  student, 
broad  and  liberal  in  his  trainin  g  as  a  scholar, 
and  a  man.  His  administration  is  sure  to  be 
successful.  The  following  faculty  has  been 
elected:  Professors  Seymour,  Stamer,  Hen- 
derson, Miller,  Adams  and  Copeland,  and 
Mrs.  Clara  McQuade,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rogers, 
Aimee  Jones,  May  Kimball,  Esther  M.  Wil- 
son, Georgia  Carden,  Emma  WilBon,  Anna 
Swain,  Miss  Carroll,  Prances  Parmeter, 
Helen  Elliott;  Susie  Smith,  librarian. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  .... 

^ipd^arter?  .  . 
.  .  .    problem 

From  the  Standpoint  of 

.     .     Child  Study 

Prepared  by  the  City  Superintendent,Super- 
visors,  Kindergartners  and  others,  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Barbara,  representing  the  work  in 
the  Public  Kindergartens  of  that  city  for  the 
year  1898-9. 

It  tells  in  concrete  form,  suggestive  to  Kin= 
dergartners  and  Mothers,  the  methods  used 
in  physical  culture,  language,  story  telling, 
illustrative  drawing  (by  means  of  chalk,  brush 
and  pencil),  clay  modeling,  music,  nature  in- 
terests, number,  moral  training,  etc.,  together 
with  resumes  of  the  psychology  of  Child- 
hood bearing  upon  each  of  theBe  subjects  and 
bibliographical  references  to  the  literature  of 
child  study  for  tboBe  who  wish  to  read  exten- 
sively. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 


723  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 


PACIFIC 

OFFICES 


have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

COAST  f625  stimsou  BIock.  tos  Angeles 

(420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Aeencv  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  Invited.  Registration  forms  sent 
to  teachers  on  application. 
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CASTILLEJA  HALL 

PREPAPATORY  SCHOOLmCIRLS 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Delightfully  situated  among  the  oaks 

of  Palo  Alto  in  the  cluster  of  residences 
occupied  by  the  distinguished  professors  of 
Stanford  University  The  academy  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  University  building,  and 
free  access  to  its  library  is  enjoyed  by  our 
pupils,  and  is  also  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  valuable  course  of  evening  lectures 
given  throughout  the  year  by  the  university. 
Pupils  are  fully  prepared  for  entering  a 
University  Course.  Among  our  instructing 
teachers  is  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Hill,  who  is 
a  Mt.  Holyoke,  B.  A.  and  University  of 
Chicago,  M.  A.  y 

The  number   of  boarding  pupils  limited 

and  a  discipline   of  a   family  rather  than  that  of  a 
conventional  boarding-school  prevails. 

CATALOGUES  and  TEftMS  on  application    to 

MRS.  ANNE  E.  PECK,  Palo  Alto,  Cal 


Trinity . , . 
. .  School 

3300  Washington  St.     -     San  Francisco 

OPENS  AUGUST  7th. 

Prepares  for  College 

and  University 

TWENTY- SECOND   YEAR 
CORPS  OF  11  PROFESSORS 
ACCREDITED  with  the  UNIVERSITY 


For  Catalog  of..... 
information,  apply  to. 


DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING, 

Rector. 

THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of   Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
033  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $60; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.    Established  1864.    Open  all 
year. 
U3_Send  for  Catalog. 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farranfl  &  Voteu  Cftapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

or  The  "Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Schoolhouse  Furnishing 


ARE    YOU 

Building  a  new  schoolhouse 
or  making  any  additions  ?  1  f 
you  will  need 

BLACKBOARDS 

...OR... 


Correspond  with  us  at  once.  We 
carry  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved   SCHOOL    FURNITURE   of 

every  kind. 


New  Century  Automatic,  Pacific  Automatic,  New  Adjustable 


SCHOOL     DESKS 


Do 


YOU    NEED 


-••• 


■as-FOR    THE* 


WRITE  FOR   OUR  PRICES 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

For  the  Vacation 


TEACHERS  CAN  MAKE 

$100  TO  $500 

DURING  the  summer  establishing  Stations 
of  the  University  Traveling  Libraries. 
Nearly  2,000  already  in  circulation.  The 
work  is  congenial  and  extremely  profitable 
to  any  ingenius  teacher  who  is  capable  of  en- 
thusing on  the  benefits  of 

THE  MODERN  TRAVELING  LIBRARY. 

Address 

H.  PARMELEE  LIBRARY  CO., 
Chicago,  111. 

Fifteen  years  in  the  library  business. 


A  Piano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,   Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

TUg  Whitafcer  &  Rau  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NAME  18  SUFFICIENT 
THEY  NEED  NO  ADVERTISEMENT 
90,000  IN  USE 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON, 

Sole  Agents 

QURTflZ  BUILDINQ 
16,  18,  20, 

O'FARRELL  ST. 
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BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 
ATy  kingly  kinsmen,  kings  of  thought, 
I  hear  your  gathered  symphonies, 
Such  nights  as  when  the  world  is  not, 
And  great  stars  chorus  thru  my  trees. 

We  knew  it,  as  God's  prophets'  knew; 

We  knew  it,  as  mute  red  men  know, 
When  Mars  leapt  searching  heaven  thru 

With  flaming  torch  that  he  must  go, 
Then  Browning,  he  who  knew  the  stars, 
Stood  forth  and  faced  insatiate  Mars. 
Then  up  from  Cambridge  rose  and  turned 

Sweet  Lowell  from  his  Druid  treeB — 
Turned  where  the  great  star  blazed  and  burned, 

As  if  bis  own  soul  might  appease. 
Yet  on  and  on  thru  all  the  stars 

Still  searched  and  searched  insatiate  Mars. 
Then  staunch  Walt  Whitman  saw  and  knew; 

Forgetful  of  his  "Leaves  of  Grass,"     * 
He  beard  his  "Drum  Taps,"  and  God  drew 

His  great  soul  thru  the  shining  pass, 
Made  light,  made  bright  by  burnished  stars, 

Made  scintillant  from  flaming  Mars. 
Then  soft-voiced  Whittier  was  heard 

To  cease;  was  heard  losing  no  more; 
As  you  have  heard  some  sweetest  bird 
The  more  because  its  song  is  o'er, 

Yet  brighter  up  the  street  of  stars  "9ft  > 
Still  blazed  and  burned  and  beckoned  Mars. 

And  then  the  king  came;  king  of  thought, 

King  David  with  his  harp  and  crown 

How  wisely  well  the  gods  had  wrought 

That  these  had  gone  and  sat  them  down 
To  wait  and  welcome  'mid  the  stars 

All  silent  in  the  light  of  Mars. 
All  silent So,  he  lies  in  state 

Our  redwoods  drip  and  drip  with  rain 

Against  our  rock-locked  Golden  Gate 

We  hear  the  great,  sad,  sobbing  main. 
But  silent  all He  passed  the  stars 

That  year  the  whole  world  tu-ned  to  Mars. 
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CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


E sta blished  in  1889. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,     -  $8,000,000 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL,           -  -    1,300. 000 

PROFIT  AND  RESERVE,    -  -    175,000 

MONTHLY  INCOME,        -  -          75,000 

Business  done  in  the  Month  of  April,  1899: 

Number  of  loans 80 

Amount  loaned $50,300 

Shares  issued — 

Monthly  payment $8,400 

Paid  up 120 


,520 


Total  issue  for  April 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sanscme  St.,   WM.  CORBIN,  Sec'y &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Our  Newest   Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OTJR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,    Ph.D.,   and  A.  M.    Mowry.   A.    M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thitty- 
niue  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  E.  L.  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  pToblems,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse." 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  :  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED    STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Koulke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Storie-."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF   OBSERVATION, 
TH0U3HT  AND   EXPRESSION. 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazeu's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzkn, 
M.  A.    128  pp. ,  illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON  NEW  XOpR  CHICAGO 


WINTINM 


Mailed 


RESTORES 
•WAMIMC 
•  STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  trom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homceopatliic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell   Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  flgr. 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 


S 


Wholesale  Dealers  In 

chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 
.chool  Stationery 'and 
chool  Supplies 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
©.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdeti  &  Co.,  Thos.  (R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  Sibley  &  T)ucker,  Harper  & 
(Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.<B. 
Lippincott  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
'Public  School -(Publishing  Co.,  (Raub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Boohs. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325    SansomeSt.     -     San   Francisco 

JOSEPH  6ILL01TS 


10 '16 


STEEL  PENS. 


luo2 


MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 
For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  401,  303,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\  I  /  1045  (Verticular),  1046  ( Vertigraph) 

W    and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
Numbers-1065,  1066, 1067. 
Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Glllott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.       MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  BILLOTT  *  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Hew  7ori. 


ANY  of  the  following  named 
articles  at  price  named  if  you 
prjppj*    refer  to  this  paper    in   the 


Orders 


I,adies' or  Child's  Side  Elastics %  .06 

Japanese  Silk  Handkerchiefs 06 

1  p..ir  Ladies' Extra  Quality  Kid  Gloves 1 .00 

1  pair  Men's  or  Boys  Working  Gloves 28 

4-Fold  or  Standard  Zephyr 05 

Saxony  Yarn,  Highest  Grade 10 

1  pair  Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Sunday  Style  1.65 

1  pair  Ladies' Highest  Grade  Kid  Shoes 250 

10  papers  Needles,  assorted  kinds 10 

1  Game  of  Fascination  or  Messenger  Boy 25 

5  Gents'  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  white 25 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 


25-27  Market  Street 


San  Francisco. 


+•***• 
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Qallery. 


Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Phutographic  Associations. — 
Emmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  bbjectiouable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  home.  —  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— S.  F.  A/ews-  Letter. 

The  best    appliances  that  money  can   secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  Wasp. 
write  for 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 
Coover  &,  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street       -  San  Francisco 


Hotel  Lpgliam 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50    per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $100   and    $1.50   per  day 
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The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  in  1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 

Single  copies,  15  cents. 

See  our  special  combination  offer.  It  will 
meet  your  wants.  Remit  by  check,  post- 
office  order,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 
unobjectionable  nature  will  be  inserted  at 

the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  month  per  inch. 

MSS.—  Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 
news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723 
Market  Street,  S.  F.  HARK  WAGNER,  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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NOTICE. 

Binders.  The  patent  Weis  self-binder  will  be  sent  to  any  trustee  or  teacher 
lor  ninety  cents.  You  can  bind  the  Journal  for  library  use  and  have  it  in  per- 
manent form.  Address  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 

NOTICE  OF  CHANGES. 

Trustees  are  invited  to  notify  us  at  once  if  they  fail  to  receive  the  Journal 
by  the  15th  of  the  month.  It  is  always  mailed  on  or  before  the  10th  of  each 
month.  Any  change  in  address  should  be  sent  to  this  office  immediately. 
Complaints  aie  invited.  Write  direct  to  us  and  we  will  investigate.  Missing 
numbers  will  be  supplied.  Western  Journal  of  Education,  723  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 

the  June  issue  of  The  Journal.     Will  pay  ten  cents 
per  copy.    Send  to  Harr  Wagner,  723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Frederic  L.  Burk,  President  of  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  executive  committee  are  at  work  on  what  prom- 
ises to  be  the  finest  program  ever  offered  at  a  State  meeting. 
President  Burk  has  a  number  of  very  interesting  innovations. 

"California  and  Californians,"  by  Pres.  Jordan,  and  "Love  and 
Law,"  by  Dr.Thos.  P.  Bailey.Ph.  D.  are  valuable  contributions  to 
our  literature.  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  has  issued  the  two  ad- 
dresses in  neat  souvenir  form  with  colors  of  Stanford  and  Berke- 
ley, represented  on  its  covers. 

*         * 

Edwin  Markham  is  the  most  famous  schoolmaster  of  the  century. 
California  has  added  to  the  incomparable  three,  Joaquin  Miller, 
Mark  Twain  and  Brete  Harte,  the  author  of  '  'The  Man  with  the 
Hoe."  From  the  principalship  of  a  grammar  school  he  has  had 
}o  face  the  brilliant  glare  of  international  fame. 


Pres.  C.  L.  NIcLane,  City  Superintendent  of  Fresno,  Presi- 
dent of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers'  Association,  and  his 
assistants,  are  arranging  an  interesting  program  for  the  next 
meeting,  the  first  week  in  November.  This  meeting  will  probably 
present  to  an  audience  of  teachers,  Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
for  the  first  time.  Joaquin  Miller  will  appear  one  evening  in  his 
famous  Klondike  suit,  and  give  his  poetic  and  realistic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Frozen  North.  There  will  be  section  work  as  well  as 
general  sessions.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Bakersfield,  and 
the  aim  will  be  to  make  it  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  association. 

James  MacNaughton,  the  president  ot  the  San  Jose  Normal  School 
has  had  to  undergo  the  publicity  of  charges  against  his  profess- 
ional and  personal  character.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
school  investigated  and  filed  charges  with  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
A  trial  was  held.  Evidence  for  and  against  MacNaughton  was 
presented.  The  Board  of  Trustees  decided  to  sustain  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Normal.  The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  has 
been  the  center  ot  educational  interest.  Norton,  Allen,  Childs 
and  Randall  made  honorable  records.  Each  administration  had 
its  points  of  excellence,  and  a  normal  diploma  from  the  San  Jose 
school  stood  for  something  educationally.  There  is  a  long  roll  of 
honorable  and  successful  graduates.  The  unfortunate  publicity 
of  the  past  three  months  should  be  of  value  to  us.  The  first  les- 
son should  be  to  give  President  MacNaughton  a  fair  show  to 
make  a  success  of  his  administration.  Opportunity  first,  judg- 
ment afterwards.  Never  camp  on  a  man's  trail.  He  may  have 
left  it  to  ride  an  automobile. 

#  * 

The  Schoolmaster  should  be  above  the  tricks  of  the  politicians. 
He  should  be  a  "scholar  in  politics"  as  well  as  in  the  school 
room.  The  state  has  had  several  healthy  examples  recently  of 
the  selection  of  men  to  important  places  where  political  affilia- 
tions were  entirely  absent.  There  is  need  for  a  continual  growth 
of  sentiment  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Elmer  Brown  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  creation  of  this  sentiment,  and  wherever  oppor- 
tunity has  offerred,  he  has  protested  against  patronage  in  schoo 
affairs.  We  are  not  convinced  yet  that  the  tremendous  drift  of 
educational  sentiment  toward  the  one  power  in  the  schools  is  a 
good  indication.  There  is  one,  however,  that  seems  able  to 
withstand  the  sentiment.  In  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  after  a  brilliant  speech,  punctured  with  applause,  in 
which  the  speaker  said  :  "Give  the  power  of  the  selection  of 
teachers  to  one  man,  the  Superintendent  of  schools.  We  will 
then  have  teachers,  selected  on  their  merit,  not  on  account  of 
political  pull,    personal   friendship,  or  environment,  or   relation- 
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ship."  A  tall  woman  with  a  thin,  squeaky  voice  arose  and  said  : 
"  Where  will  you  find  that  undiscovered  creature,  a  man  without 
personal  friends,  political  pulls,  environment,  or  relationship." 
We  are  not  cynical,  but  we  feel  that  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews 
can  say:      "  There  are  only  a  few  of  us  left." 

Absolute  national  civil    service  for   teachers    may  offer  a  solu- 
tion.    The  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  is  the  first  essential. 

*         * 

Should  we  have  a  code  of  professional  ethics  ?  Yes,  by  all  means. 
Here  are  some  rules  that  should  be  carefully  observed  by  any 
one  who  desires  to  be  considered  a  professional  teacher. 

i  st.  No  teacher  should  apply  for  more  than  ten  positions  at 
one  time. 

2nd.  No  teacher  should  offer  to  teach  for  less  than  her 
board. 

3rd.  No  teacher  should  do  fancy  work  during  a  teachers'  in- 
stitute. 

4th.  No  teacher  should  subscribe  for  more  than  twelve 
educational  periodicals. 

5th.  No  teacher  should  fail  to  pay  her  board  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  provided,  of  course,  she  has  not  been  paid  her 
salary.  If  her  salary  is  paid  promptly,  she  ought  to  pay  her 
board  three  months  in  advance. 

6th.     No  teacher  should  seek    a  higher  salary.     It  might  teach 
the  children  by  example  a  mercenary  spirit. 

7th.  No  teacher  should  devote  herself  to  child-study.  It 
might  lead  her  to  be  more  interested  in  the  mental  growth  of  the 
child,  than  in  teaching  the  multiplication  table. 

8th.  No  teacher  should  belong  to  an  educational  associa- 
tion. It  might  lead  her  to  abolish  the  "rest  cure"  during  vaca- 
tion, and  she  might  get  an  idea  contrary  to  her  preconceived 
notions. 

10th.  No  female  teacher  should  permit  herself  to  be  called 
"  Prof."     The  title  belongs  exclusively  to  the  male  teacher. 

*        * 

Institute  Season  is  full  upon  us.  October  to  November  seems  to 
be  the  favorite  time  with  the  majority  of  the  Superintendents. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  institute  field  this  year. 
We  will  thrash  the  same  straw,  and  frequently  with  the  same  old 
flail.  We  will  miss  the  enthusiasm  of  Barnes,  the  etherial  gen- 
tleness and  the  moral  amplitude  of  Griggs,  the  inspiration  of 
Winship,  the  sterling  worth  and  gracious  fellowship  of  Coffey, 
the  magnificent  Keyes,  and  the  good  natured  dignity  of  Black. 
These  people  have  been  with  us  in  the  past,  to  make  institute 
week  more  than  an  incident  of  the  school  year.  There  are  com- 
pensations, however.  Superintendent  Kirk  will  lend  his  kindly 
presence,  and  give  strong,  wholesome  educational  thought  to 
many  institutes.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  the  new  President  of 
the  Uuiversity  will  be  a  star  attraction.  He  will  have  many 
more  calls  than  he  can  respond  to.  Joaquin  Miller,  the  pictur- 
esque poet,  has  decided  to  remain  this  season  at  his  home  on 
"The  Hights"  except  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  will  consent  to  talk  to  evening  audiences  at  institutes. 
He  is  always  new  and  always  sure  to  attract  large  crowds.  Dr. 
Van  Liew,  President  of  the  Chico  Normal,  and  Dr.  Frederic  I,. 
Burk,  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal,  will  be  new  men  in  North- 
ern California.  Margaret  Graham  Hood,  author  of  Tales  of 
Discovery,  a  graduate  of  San  Jose  Normal  and  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, an  experienced  teacher,  special  pupil  of  Mary  Sheldon 
Barnes,  will  also  be  new  in  the  institute  field.  D.  R.  Augsburg, 
who  can  draw  a  picture  and  a  laugh  at  the  same  time,  whose  work 
in  the  Journal  is  familiar  to  the  teachers,  will  also  be  available 
in   October.     Superintendent    J.    W.    Lincott,    of  Santa   Cruz,  a 


man  of  strong,  practical  ideas,  will  be  at  a  few  institutes  in  Oct- 
ober and  November.  The  names  of  Dr.  Jordan,  Prof.  Cubberley, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Duniway  and  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Stanford,  will  appear  on 
a  number  of  programs.  The  names  of  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Thos.  P. 
Bailey,  Dr.  Dresslar,  Mr.  Heaton  and  Prof.  Moses,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  will  assist  in  a  number  of  places.  Mr.  Hea- 
ton is  making  a  special  study  of  the  institute,  and  will  probably 
conduct  more  institutes  than  any  other  man  in  the  State. 

The  instructors  of  teachers  requires  more  than  average  abil- 
ity. He  needs  also  several  kinds  of  ability.  It  is  a  crime  to 
stand  before  a  body  of  teachers  unprepared.  A  man  should  have 
a  fund  of  information,  along  the  lines  that  teachers  work.  He 
should  be  able  to  impart  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  definite  impressio  a  s.     He  should  be  a  master. 

Professional. 


CHAS.  H.   ALLEN. 

The  Scotch-school  articles,  by  Ian  Maclaren.  now  being 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Tost,  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher.  From  much  information  received  from  other  sources  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  they  present  a  reasonably  fair  picture  of 
many  of  the  schools  in  Scotland.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that,  to  add  interest,  some  "embellishments"  are  introduced,  but 
certainly  not  so  many  as  are  used  in  Kipling's  representation  of 
the  English  schools,    in  "Stalky  &  Co.",  written  for  McClure. 

In  reading  Maclaren's  articles  one  is  forcibly  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  between  the  somewhat  rough  and  rugged  Scotch 
system  and  the  milder  and  possibly  weaker  system  in  our  Ameri- 
can school?;  and  while  he  may  not  fully  indorse  the  almostsavag- 
ery  of  the  one,  he  is  led  to  doubt  whether  there  is  not  too  much 
namby  pamby  in  the  other. 

If  ends  justify  means,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  sterner,  even  if  apparently  cruel  system  of  the  Scotch  Schools. 
The  general  and  wide  spread  interest  in  public  education  is  both 
indicated  and  fostered  by  educational  and  semi-educational  articles 
in  the  literary  magazines.  In  addition  to  the  two  already  mention- 
ed there  have  been  several  excellent  papers  in  other  magazines. 

The  Outlook  for  August  is  an  Educational  Number,  having 
many  strong  and  instructive  papers  that  should  be  generally  read. 
"American  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition,"  "The  Educa- 
tional Progress  of  the  Year,"  and  "Vacation  Schools  and  Play- 
grounds" will  all  repay  a  careful  reading,  "The  Line  of  Educa- 
tional Advance,"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  like  all  his  writings,  shows 
deep  research  and  compels  thought.  However  much  one  may 
differ  from  him  in  conclusions  reached,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give 
him  credit  as  a  wide  and  careful  observer,  and  a  close  thinker. 

His  suggested  reforms  in  kindergarten  work  should  be  thought- 
fully heeded  by  all  engaged  in  training  younger  children.  The 
difficulty  with  the  kindergarten,  to  date,  is  that  it  has  been 
thought,  or  at  least  admitted,  that  any  young  Miss,  possessed  of 
some  musical  ability,  could,  without  regard  to  other  preparation 
or  culture,  become  a  kindergartner  by  paying  one  hundred  dollars 
tuition  in  some  school  for  making  kindergartners,  taking 
that  course  alone. 

We  are  slowly  coming  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
really  good  kindergartner  must  be  a  woman  of  the  widest  sym- 
pathies and  the  most  generous  culture.  The  training  for  this  work 
must  not  take  the  place  of  other  training,  but  should  be  given  in 
addition  to  it.  When  this  becomes  the  rule,  a  large  number  of 
these  now  at  work,  teachers  who  know  only  kindergartening, 
will  fall  out,  and  then  there  will  be  far  less  of  "faddism,  symbol- 
ism and  fetichism,"  and  schools  of  this  grade  will,  in  a  good 
measure,  realize  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  founded  them,  and 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  of  those  who  are  led  to  patronize 
them. 
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of  a  grammar  grade  school,  and  once,  for  the  year,  having  made 
record  of  his  grading  he  could  not  in  my  opinion  make  any 
change  until  the  next  July. 
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President  of  the  Board. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary  of  the  Board 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER President  University  of  California  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.BROWN University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

J  AS.  MacNAUGHTON  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  WIFE   OR  DAUGHTER  AS 
TEACHER. 
The   following  questions  were   submitted   to  Hon.    Tirey   L,. 
Ford,  Attorney  General,  on  August  28,  1899,  to  wrt: 

(a)  "May  a  wife  be  legally  employed  as  a  teacher  by  a  board 
of  school  trustees  of  which  her  husband  is  a  member?' ' 

(b)  "May  the  daughter  of  a  member  be  so  employed?" 

In  replying  under  date  September  1,  1899,  he  quotes  Sec. 
1876  of  the  Political  Code,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  school  trustee  or  member  of  any  board  of  education 
must  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the  board  of  which 
he  is  a  member;  and  any  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision is  void." 

He  cites  the  Supreme  Court  Cases  of  Mallory  vs.  Board  of 
Education,  102  Cal.,  646,  and  Smith  vs.  Fromish,  70  Cal. ,  424, 
and  makes  the  following  observations: 

(1)  That  the  employment  of  a  teacher  is  a  contract; 

(2)  That  the  earnings  of  the  wife  while  living  with  her  hus- 
band are  community  property; 

(3)  That  the  husband  has  the  management  and  control  of 
the  community  property;  from  which  he  concludes  in  these  words 
to  wit: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  where  the  husband  and  wife  are 
living  together  the  husband  would  be  beneficially  interested  in  a 
contract  whereby  his  wife  is  employed  as  a  teacher,  since  the  earn- 
ings therefrom  would  be  community  property  of  which  he  would 
have  the  management  and  control  in  the  manner  above  set  forth, 
and  under  the  conditions  named  the  wife  of  a  member  of  a  board 
of  school  trustees  could  not  be  lawfully  employed  as  a  teacher  by 
such-  board." 

In  reference  to  the  employment  of  a  daughter  of  a  member 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  the  Attorney-General  states  that  a  daugh- 
ter ceases  to  be  a  minor  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  the  pa- 
rent as  such  has  no  control  over  the  earnings  of  an  adult  daugh- 
ter and  has  no  legal  interest  in  any  contract  made  by  such 
daughter,  and  therefore,  a  daughter  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
may  lawfully  be  employed  by  a  board  of  school  trustees  of  which 
her  father  is  a  member. 


GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  grading  of  a  school  is  a  matter  wholly  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  county  superintendent,  limited  only  as  to  time,  that 
is  annually  in  the  month  of  July.  There  is  no  prescribed  rule  or 
method  by  which  the  superintendent  must  be  guided  in  grading 
the  schools  of  his  county  into  primary  and  grammar  grade  schools. 
He  should  have  a  uniform   plan  of  determining  the  requirements 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  is  not  explicit  regarding  the  subjects  for  which  spe- 
cial certificates  may  be  granted  by  county  boards,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  limited  list  of  uncommon  subjects,  or  subjects  upon 
which  special  preparation  has  been  made,  was  and  is  intended. 
Otherwise  by  special  certificates  the  entire  list  of  subjects  in  the 
various  courses  of  study  may  be  covered  and  the  laws  of  certifica- 
tion entirely  evaded. 

No  subjects  under  mathematics,  history,  science,  or  language, 
except  perhaps  ancient  and  modern  foreign  languages,  in  my 
opinion,  come  within  the  legally  intended  list  of  subjects  for  spe- 
cial certificates. 


A  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REMEDY   FOR   FAIL- 
URE OF  TRUSTEES  TO  OBSERVE  THE  LAW 
Dear  Superintendent: — 

Replying  to  your  hypothetical  question  in  reference  to  the  at- 
tendance of  children  living  in  school  district  number  one  in  dis- 
trict number  two  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  district 
number  one,  and  contrary  to  your  official  ruling  on  appeal  as  pro- 
vided by  Subdivision  15th  of  Sec.  1617  Political  Code,  and  your 
remedy  therefor,  permit  me  to  give  as  my  opinion  that  you  are 
warranted  in  withholding  apportionments  of  school  moneys  to 
district  number  2  until  the  school  trustees  thereof  heed  your  rul- 
ing and  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  school  trustees  of  district 
number  one. 

'  I  base  my  opinion  for  the  exercise  of  your  authority  in  so 
withholding  apportionments,  as  a  remedy,  upon  the  first  subdi- 
vision of  Sec.  1543  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  school 
superintendents,  "To  superintend  the  schools  of  his  county."  I 
would,  also,  call  your  attention  to  Sec.  176  of  the  Penal  Code  in 
reference  to  the  penalty  prescribed  for  willful  omisions  to  perform 
duties  enjoined  upon  public  officers. 


NORMAL 


SCHOOL    PRESIDENTS    MAY  NOT 
HAVE  SECRETARIES. 


Attorney-General  Ford  has  rendered  an  opinion  that  a  Board 
of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  is  not  authorized  to  employ  a 
secretary  or  an  assistant  for  the  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  that  Sec.  1489  of  the  Political  Code  gives  them  power  to 
employ  their  own  secretary  only  at  the  stipulated  salary  of  $150 
per  annum. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  will  meet  on  Saturday  OCTO- 
BER 21,  at  10  a.  m  ,  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction  at  Sacramento. 


Dear  Superintendent: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.  asking  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1670  of  the  Political  Code,  I 
will  sa;  that  if  you  will  read  this  section  as  amended  in  1897, 
pages  79  to  88  inclusive  of  the  Statutes  of  1897,  you  will  see  that 
Subdivision  13  provides  the  manner  in  which  pupils  may  enter 
High  Schools  outside  of  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  edu- 
cation.    There  are  three  conditions  of  entrance: 

First.  Graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  county 
may  enter  on  their  diplomas. 

Second.  Other  students  may  be  admitted  on  an  examina- 
tion by  the  principal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education. 
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Third.  Where  a  high  school  has  a  four  year's  course,  stud- 
ents who  have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  the  grammar  school 
may  be  aditted  on  examination,  subject  to  the  same  approval  as 
given  above. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  law  requiring  the  approval  of 
County  Board  of  course  of  study,  etc. ,  of  high  schools  is  not 
good  law,  nor  do  I  see  any  reasons  why  its  provisions  should  not 
be  carried  out.  This  law  is  intended  to  give  uniformity  to  high 
schools,  and  to  prevent  a  change  of  course  of  study,  etc.,  every 
time  the  principal  changes. 

Regarding  your  last  question,  I  refer  you  to  Sub.  21  of  Sec. 
1670  of  the  Political  Code,  Statutes  of  1897,  page  85.  "A  school 
district  can  not  lie  partly  within  a  high  school  district,  or  a  union 
or  a  joint  union  high  school  district,  and  partly  without." 

Sub.  22  of  the  same  section  provides  the  manner  for  the 
withdrawal  of  districts  within  the  high  school  districts. 

I  see  no  way  of  conforming  to  these  provisions  except  by 
adding  the  territory  of  such  lapsed  districts  to  districts  within  the 
high  school  district.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  action  of 
your  board  of  supervisors  should  be  annulled  and  the  territory  of 
the  lapsed  district -should  be  added  to  the  districts  within  the  high 
school  district.     Consult  your  district  attorney  on  this  point. 


LACK    OF  SUFFICIENT    APPROPRIATION   PREVENTS 
PRINTING  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Sacramento,  Cai<  ,  August  30,  1899. 

The  new  method  originated  by  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  Committe  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  in  ref- 
erence to  State  Printing  which  governs  all  State  departments  in 
the  amount  which  may  be  expended  by  them  for  printing,  falls 
hard  this  year  upon  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  have  printed  and.  dis- 
tribute the  School  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  have  printed  all  blank 
books  and  reports  required  by  county  superintendents,  teachers, 
school  trustees,  and  other  authorities  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  school  duties. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  printing  was  done  for  the  Educa- 
tional Department  for  the  school  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  all 
supplies  and  blanks  were  on  January  1,  1899,  about  exhausted,  so 
that  unusually  large  demands  have  this  year  been  made  upon  this 
department. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  appropriation  would  permit  the  print- 
ing of  BOTH  the  two  large  items,  TEACHERS'  REGISTERS 
and  SCHOOL  LAWS,  but  it  now  appears  impossible  to  secure 
the  latter.  The  adopted  method  is  inflexible,  in  that  it  will  not 
permit  any  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  to  be  used  for  the  first.  All  that  can  uow  be  expected  on 
School  Law  will  be  a  few  pages  or  leaflets  giving  the  amendments 
since  1895.     Registers  may  be  expected  about  Sept.  15. 

This  information  is  given  in  response  to  numerous  calls  from 
all  portions  of  the  State  for  copies  of  the  State  Scool  Law. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  has  issued  the  following  announce- 
ment regarding  the  Saturday  courses  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Department  of  Pedagogy. 

Pedagogy  7A,  Practice  of  teaching,  Prof.  Dresslar  and  Mr. 
Heaton,  10:20  a.  m.  to  r2:io  p.  m.  Two  sections,  meeting 
in  rooms  16  and  17,  North  hall,  Prerequisite:  Courses,  io, 
or  14. 

Pedagogy  7 A,  Seminary  for  the  study  of  special  problems  in 
education,  Prof.  Brown,  10:50  to  12:10,  room  14,  North  hall. 
Open  to  graduate  students  only. 

Pedagogy  14,  Introduction  to  Ethology,  Prof.  Bailey,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  9:25,  Room  25,  North  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  announces: 


Philosophy  2,  General  Psychology,  Professor  Stratton  and 
Dr.  Moore,  Wednesday,  4:40  p.  m.,  Saturday,  8:30  to  10:20  a.m., 
Philosophy  Building — I  would  call  special  attention  to  this 
course,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  prerequisite  to  certain  courses  in 
Pedagogy,  and  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  at  such  hours  that 
it  may  be  taken  by  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  schools. 


Western  School  Jieajs. 


There  has  been  a  material  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  This  is  due  to  two  causes,  first  the  increase  of  funds 
for  school  purposes:  sscond,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  few  surplus 
teachers. 

Supt.  Anderson  who  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Luzon  was  for- 
mally connected  with  the  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  University  of  Washington,  Pres.  F.  P.  Graves  is  constructing 
two  new  buildings  suitable  for  dormitories.  The  Agriculture  College 
and  school  of  applied  sciences,  of  Pullman  Washington,  is  building  two 
additional  buildings,  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla,  is  also  hav- 
ing new  buildings  erected.  It  is  an  era  of  building  in  the  State  of 
Washington, 

Mr.  Roop  formerly  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Crescent  City  High  school,  Del  Norte  County. 

J.  B.  Walker,  formerly  of  Spokane,  and  later  instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  is  now  the  president  of  the  Drain  Normal  School 
in  Oregon. 

F.  S.  Rossiter  succeeds  David  H.  Curry  aspr-incipal  of  the  Redwood 
City  High  School. 

Ex-Superintendent  W.  J.  Bailey  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Cuyamaca  High  School  in  San  Diego  County. 

John  H.  Hancock  of  Colorado  has  been  elected  City  Superintendent 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  schools. 

The  University  of  California  has  the  largest  freshman  class  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  foreign  students. 

Supt.  Hughes  of  Alameda  has  taken  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  examinations.  Hereafter  promotions  in  the  Alameda  schools 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  teachers  recommendation.  Examinations 
will  not  be  the  test.  The  principal  and  the  teachers  who  study  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  child  will  take  the  responsibility  of  judging  the  child's 
ability  and  fitness  for  promotion.  Supt.  Hughes  is  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford, a  practical  teacher,  and  has  carefully  considered  the  question  of 
examination  in  all  of  its  bearings. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof.  Elwood  P.  Cubberley  and 
party  spent  August  in  the  Sierras  up  King  river  canon. 

President  Benj.  I.  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  will  arrive 
and  take  charge  about  Oct.  1st. 

J.  A.  Rice  principal  of  the  Hemet  High  school  last  year,  and  for 
several  years  in  charge  of  the  National  City  schools  has  been  appointed 
deputy  superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Diego,  by  Hugh  J.  Baldwin. 
Baldwin  and  Rice  will  make  as  strong  an  educational  team  as  there  isin 
the  State. 

Forty- one  of  the  250  students  of  the  Idaho  University  enlisted  and 
and  went  to  the  "Philippines.  Forty  of  them  returned  and  expect  to  re- 
enter the  university.  It  is  said  that  the  Idaho  University  sent  a  larger 
percentage  of  Btudents  to  the  war  than  any  other  university  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  plans  for  the  building  of  the  University  of  California  are  at 
trading  international  attention. 

J.  F.  Saylor  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  who  has  taken  charge  of  Spokane, 
Washington  schools,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Agricutural  College.  He 
is  a  man  about  4o  years  of  age,  of  good  appearance,  a  fine  Bpeaker,  mod- 
ern in  his  views,  and  successful  in  having  boards  of  education  and  teach- 
ers follow   his  leadership. 

There  is  constant  activity  in  the  San  Francisco  School  department 
under  the  present  administration.  There  ia  an  earnest  attempt  made  to 
insure  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  education.  Supt.  Webster  believes 
in  close  supervision,  and  has  taken  effective  measures  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  principles  and  teachers  in  enforcing  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Before  this  number  of  the  Journal  reaches  its  readers  our 
Normal  schools  will  be  at  work  again. 

In  the  school  at  San  Jose,  Pres.  McNaughton  succeeds  Pres. 
Randall,  and  at  Chico,  Pres.  Van  Liew,  Pres.  Ritter.  With  Pres. 
Burk  at  San  Francisco,  there  will  be  three  new  presidents.  With 
the  new  president  at  Berkeley,  Pres.  Wheeler,  this  will  give  four 
new  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

This  is  a  great  change  for  one  year,  but  as  all  these  new 
members  are  good,  conservative  men,  men  of  wide  experience  and 
wide  observation,  the  new  element  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed,  in 
the  well-founded  hope  that  all  will  work  harmoniously  toward 
the  further  uplifting  of  our  public  schools. 

Few  other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculties  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  work  in  them  will  go  on  upon  the  same 
general  plan  heretofore  followed.  ■  Much  interest  is  felt  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  school  in  San  Francisco,  under  Pres.  Burk.  With 
his  open  and  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  some  of  the  Eastern 
normal  schools,  it  will  be  expected  that  in  this  school  there  will 
be  a  some  very  wide  departure  from  their  methods,  at  least.  He 
is  a  strong  man,  and  whatever  plan  he  decides  upon  will  be  well 
carried  out.  The  results  will  be  closely  watched,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  they  will  be  in  the  hightest  degree  successful. 

THE    WORK  OF    OUR    NORMAL   SCHOOLS,  TO    DATE. 

The  influence  of  the  normal  schools  upon  the  lower  schools 
of  the  State  needs  to  be  studied  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  very 
difficult,  to-day  to  realize  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  mostly 
as  the  result  of  their  work. 

Let  us  see,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  this  work  has  been. 
First  some  figures.  The  normal  school  at  San  Jose  has  sent  out 
2709  graduates;  the  school  at  Los  Angeles  999  graduates;  the 
school  at  Chico  297  graduates.  A  total  number  of  4005,  practi- 
cally all  of  whom  have  taught  in  the  schools,  and  a  large  per- 
cent of  whom  are  now  teaching 

To  this  number  must  be  added  almost  as  great  a  number  of 
undergraduates,  those  who  have  entered  the  schools,  taking  but 
a  partial  course,  and  becoming  more  or  less  imbued  with  the 
normal  school  spirit. 

The  influence  of  this  body  of  teachers,  scattered  all  over  the 
state,  and  teaching  even  a  little  better  because  of  their  attendance 
at  the  normal  schools,  is,  indeed,  incalculable.  Not  only  have 
their  own  schools  been  made  better,  but  adjacent  schools  have 
felt  their  influence,  thus  being  indirectly  benefited. 

To  all  this  must  Be  added  the  work  of  the  principals  and 
other  members  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  normal  schools,  in 
teachers'  institutes  and  associations.  During  some  years,  in  the 
past,  one  half  the  counties  received  a  visit  each  year;  public  lec- 
tures were  given  to  the  people  at  large,  and  detailed  instruction 
to  the  assembled  teachers. 

These  lectures  were  upon  school  subjects.  They  always 
urged  the  selection  of  the  best  attainable  teachers.  They  also 
urged  parental  interest  and  cooperation  in  training  the  future  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  They  advocated  better  school  houses,  better 
school  accommodations,  better  schools  all  along  the  line. 

This  work,  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  created  and  kept 
alive  public  interest  and  made  it  possible  to  have  what  we  have 
to-day — normal  schools  well  filled,  and  two  great  universities 
with  departments  of  pedagogy,  all  having  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
for  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  yet  better  teachers. 


Large  numbers  of  Normal  graduates  have  taken  partial  or 
full  university  courses,  and  more  are  urged  to  do  so  by  both  the 
precept  and  the  practice  of  the  normal  faculties.  In  short,  the 
educational  renaissance  of  to-day  is  largely  the  result  of  the  previous 
work  of  the  normal  schools. 

For  several  years  past  the  outside  work  heretofore  done  by 
normal  school  teachers  has  passed  to  the  universities,  and  this  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  normal  faculties.  The  work,  too,  has 
changed;  being  of  a  more  general  character.  Results  must  show 
how  far  this  change  will  work  toward  the  betterment  of  our 
schools. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  literary  and  scientific  lectures  to  the 
people,  altho  more  scholarly  and  more  eloquent,  will  hardly  keep 
up  the  public  interest  in  the  common  schools  that  was  awakened 
and  kept  alive  by  plain  talks  on  subjects  like  the  following: 

"The  home  and  the  school,  co-workers." 

"What  should  be  the  education  of  the  great  masses,  those 
not  looking  forward  to  a  higher  education  ?  " 

"What  can  be  done  for  our  children  during  the  two  danger 
periods  of  their  lives  ?  ' ' 

"The  home  training  of  children." 

These  and  kindred  subjects  need  to  be  continually  discussed 
before  the  people,  for  unless  there  is  an  enlighted  public  senti- 
ment behind  them,  schools  will  fall  short  of  accomplishing  the  best 
results. 

The  school  question  is  a  many  sided  one,  requiring  thought 
and  work  in  many  differing  directions.  There  is  room  for  all 
earnest,  intelligent  workers,  and  all  agencies,  from  whatever 
source  that  minister  to  the  heatlhful  uplifting  of  the  public  schools 
should  be  welcomed. 


The  Supply  of  Teachers. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  California,  the  supply  of  reason- 
ably good  teachers  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  As  the  head 
of  the  normal  school  I  used  to  have  frequent,  and  sometimes  al- 
most imperative  calls  for  rural  teachers.  At  that  time  district 
boards  had  to  delegate  to  County  Superintendents  the  duty  of  se- 
curing their  teachers.  I  remember  once  receiving  from  a  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  northern  counties  an  order  for  thirteen 
teachers,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  age,  sex,  or  "previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. " 

All  this  has  greatly  changed.  Now  we  are  told  that  there 
are  many  more  legally  qualified  teachers  than  there  are  schools. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  growth  of  the  state  to-day  is 
not  phenominally  rapid,  and,  of  course,  new  schools  are  not  es- 
tablished as  frequently  as  in  former  years,  while  to  the  supply  of 
teachers  there  have  been  regular  and  constant  additions. 

These  additions  have  come  chiefly  from  three  sources.  The 
normal  schools  and  universities  have  furnished  their  quota,  county 
examinations  theirs,  and  besides  these,  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
flux from  the  East,  tempted  by  the  larger  salaries  and  other 
powerful  considerations. 

The  annual  consumption  of  teachers,  using  the  word  con- 
sumption to  mean  those  who  drop  out  of  the  work,  is  some- 
what difficult  to  estimate.  But  when  the  various  causes 
are  considered,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  is  constant. 
These  causes,  in  the  main,  are  the  following:  From  the  female 
teachers  marriage  draws  its  yearly  toll,  for  most  women  who 
marry  do  so  with  the  idea  of  changing  the  work  of  teaching  to 
that  of  home- making. 

Many  of  the  male  teachers,  and  often  of  the  best  ones,  too, 
recognizing  the  unstability  of  salaries  and  employment,  enter 
other  professions,  or  seek  other  fields  ot  labor  where  they  believe 
the  uncertainty  is  less  and  the  emoluments  possibly  greater. 
Death  takes  its  number,  and  ill  health  often  unfits  a  teacher  for 
her  work. 
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To  some  the  work  becomes  irksome  and  they  really  prefer 
some  other  employment.  Among  these  will  usually  be  found  the 
few  who  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  made  a  mis- 
take— they  are  not  adapted  to  the  work.  True,  this  conclusion 
is  sometimes  forced  upon  them  by  the  fact  that  their  services  are 
no  longer  in  demand. 

In  most  things  there  is  established  a  fixed  relation  between 
production  and  consumption.  It  may  take  time  for  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  establish  this,  but  it  comes.  Price,  or  in 
the  case  of  teachers,  wage  enforces  this  relation.  We  all  know 
the  law;  "Supply  greater  than  demand,  price  falls:  Demand 
greater  than  supply,  price  rises." 

There  are  reasons  why  the  result  of  this  law  is  not  so  im- 
mediately felt  here  as  it  is  in  many  other  employments.  The 
peculiarity  of  our  school  law,  which  gives  to  each  district  a  sum 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  for  the  minimum  time,  at  a  fixed 
salary,  has  its  influence,  and  the  general  feeling  that  it  is  quite 
unprofessional  to  under-bid  in  the  matter  of  salary  has  also  its  in- 
fluence. Yet  it  is  true  that  the  effect  of  the  surplus  is  felt — felt 
in  making  it  more  difficult  to  secure  a  position,  and  in  a  somewhat 
slight  reduction  in  salaries. 

There  having  been  no  printed  report  made  by  the  state  super- 
intendent for  the  years  1897-8,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
to  give  figures  that  are  nearer  than  approximately  correct,  and 
yet  these,  if  not  too  wide  of  the  truth,  will  be  instructive. 

During  the  current  year  there  will  have  been  employed  in 
the  public  schools  of  California  about  eight  thousand  teachers. 
Something  like  six  thousand  of  these  may  be  classified  as  rural 
teachers.  Of  this  entire  number  a  small  half  are  in  the  protession 
to  stay.  They  intend  to  teach  as  a  life  work,  continuing  as  long 
as  their  services  are  in  demand. 

In  the  other,  and  perhaps  larger  half,  are  those  who  enter 
the  work  tentatively,  expecting  to  change  to  something  else  in  a 
short  time.  It  is  from  this  half  that  the  consumption  largely 
takes  place.  It  is  estimated  that  eight  hundred,  or  ten  percent 
of  the  entire  teaching  force,  drop  out  each  year.  The  estimate 
is  perhaps  a  little  large,  but  it  will  do  as  a  basis  for  some  calcula- 
tions. 

Eight  hundred  new  teachers  required  each  year  to  keep  the 
ranks  full.  In  [896  something  more  than  two  thousand  received 
county  certificates.  The  number  certificated  in  1898  was  pro- 
bably less.  These  certificates  were  granted  on  examination,  on 
normal  school  diplomas  or  on  other  legal  qualifications. 

A  yearly  supply  of  two  thousand  with  a  consumption  of  eight 
hundred  means  a  rapidly  increasing  surplus,  the  very  state  of 
things  that  is  found  to  exist.  Is  a  remedy  needed,  and  if  so, 
what  is  it,  and  how  shall  it  be  applied  ?  Is  it  better  to  restrict 
the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  or  of  the  county  examinations  ? 

Most  educators  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  specially  trained 
teachers  should  be  employed.  This  carried  out  would  mean  no 
more  county  examinations.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  would 
create  great  dissatisfaction.  It  is  urged,  and  with  truth  too,  that 
many  excellent  teachers  have  come  into  the  ranks  thru  the  door 
of  the  examination,  and  without  special  training. 

No  one,  however,  will  question  that  even  these  would  have 
been  better  teachers,  with  special  preparation  for  their  work.  The 
interests  of  our  public  schools  are  so  great  that  we  should  give 
them  the  best  teachers  possible. 

The  State  is  paying  large  sums  of  money  to  support  its  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  pedagogical  department  in  the  State  univer- 
sity, and  private  munificence  is  doing  the  same  at  the  other 
great  university.  If  the  people  of  the  State  are  wise  they  will 
get  all  the  benefit  they  can  from  these  expenditures.  To  give 
preference  to  "home-made"  teachers  is  to  deprive  the  children  of 
the  State  of  that  which  is  their  right.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
best,  and  the  people  cannot  afford  to  give  them  less. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  SEE  IN  ENGLAND? 

(LUGGAGE.) 

Albion,  Beloved  Country, 
Dreamland  Ever  Fair, 
Gladly  Haste  I,  Joining  Kindred, 
Luggage  May  Not  Oft  Prepare. 

Quiet  Richmond,  Shimmering  Thames, 
Un-surpass-ed  Views, 
Windsor's  Xylophonical, — 
Yet  Zig-zag, —  Avenues. 
An  alphabetical  "Crambo."  M.  F.  Seasle. 


Children's  Spontaneous   Drawings. 

Quoted  in  England  from  the  Paidologist ,  England. 

Drawing  to  the  child  is  a  language  for  the  expression  of  hip  ideas; 
and  form,  pure  and  simple,  constitutes  a  very  small  modicum  in  Ms  in- 
terest.— Frederic  Burk. 

So  long  as  a  child  is  perfectly  inactive,  he  is  useless  for  purposes  of 
psychological  study.  We  can  never  get  inside  of  him  to  stud v  his  sub- 
jective activity.  We  must  wait  for  him  to  come  out  to  us  thru  some 
of  his  forms  of  expression.  Drawing  is  one  of  these  ways  in  which  a 
child  comes  out  to  meet  the  world. — EaTl  Barnes. 


Wanderings  Among  Words. 


Here  is  a  word  that  in  all  its  changes  is  a  little  curious. 
"Sign,"  you  know  the  word  well,  but  perhaps  have  not  recognized 
it  in  all  its  relations. 

According  to  our  English  usage  g  before  n  in  the  same  syl- 
lable is  silent,  so  the  word  is  pronounced  sine.  But  when  you 
make  a  sign  to  some  one  it  is  called  a  signal  using  the  word  sign 
with  the  suffix  al  pertaining  to. 

Now  the  g  is  sounded,  as  it  is  in  another  syllable;  it  is  also 
sounded  in  signature. 

Did  you  ever  think  why  we  say  we  sign  our  name  ?  Why 
not  write  our  name  ?  There  was  a  time  when  few  people  could 
write,  and  at  that  time  many  persons  had  a  sign-manual  as  it  was 
called,  a  sign  made  by  the  hand  or  something  in  or  worn  on  the 
hand. 

Sometimes  this  sign  was  cut  in  a  ring,  and  thus  arose  the 
signet  ring.  You  remember  the  allusion  to  it  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  But  signet  is  made  from  sign  and  the  suffix  et,  meaning 
small;  so  signet  means  a  small  sign.  Persons  who  cannot  write, 
now  sign  a  paper  by  making  a  cross,  thus  X,  and  some  one  writes 
above  and  below  it,  "his  mark".  And  John  Smith  if  he  cannot 
write,  gets  some  one  to  write  his  name,  he  putting  the'cross  be- 
tween, and  the  signiture  appears 

his 

John     X     Smith 

mark 

On  a  legal  paper,  some  one  must  see  him  make  the  mark,  and 

this  person  must  also   sign   it,    as  a  witness.     Fortunately  few 

people  in  this  country  are  "Men  of  Mark." 

Some  of  you  have  read  of  the  great  services  rendered  the 
army  by  the  signal  corps,  (pronounced  kor)  a  body  of  men  who 
gave  intelligence  by  signs,   using  flags  and  motions  as  sigs. 

The  root  word  from  the  Latin  signum,  is  the  foundation  of 
a  large  number  of  words,  having  different  shades  of  meaning  of 
the  root. 

Thus,  assign,  consign,  design,  resign,  all  have  words  built 
udon  them.  Try  to  find  the  meaning  of  these  by  taking  them  to 
pieces. 

A  studying  these  you  will  come  across  signify,  made  up  of 
our  root  and  fy,  which  means  "to  make."  So  when  one  says, 
What  does  it  signify  ?  he  asks  literally,  what  sign  does  it  make  ? 
This  root,  for  it  is  a  root,  jy  enters  into  many  hundreds  of  words 
and  there  is  not  time  to  study  any  of  them  in  this  paper. 

At  some  other  time  we  will  study  this  and  that  et,  in  signet, 
maening  of  rivulet,  streamlet,  bullet,  and  other  words  with  simi- 
lar endings. 
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ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME. 


BY  HON.  THOS.  J.  KIRK. 

There  have  been  so  many  requests  for  the  address  of  welcome 
delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  it  i 
published  this  month  in  full. 

Educators  of  America: — Greeting  from  the  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia. All  the  gates  of  the  Golden  West  are  flung  wide  open  to 
you.  Our  mountains  part  to  admit  you,  the  valleys  smile  at 
your  approach,  the  evening  breezes  whisper  their  approval,  all 
nature  sings  together  for  joy  and  all  our  people  join  in  the  chorus 
of  welcome.  Even  old  Sol  beams  upon  you  with  a  warmth  of  af- 
fection which  he  rarely  bestows  upon  those  native  here  and  to 
the  manor  born.  If  you  are  weary  from  travel,  here  find  refresh- 
ment and  repose.  If  the  heat  and  sands  of  the  desert  have  made 
you  thirsty  and  covered  you  with  dust,  our  streams  and  fountains 
sparkle  with  the  water  of  life,  and  our  surf  removes  all  stains  but 
those  of  conscience.  Tarry  with  us  as  long  as  ye  may;  visit  every 
portion  of  our  State,  a  vast  empire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
grandeur  of  our  mountains  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  our  valleys 
will  delight  your  eyes,  the  murmur  of  our  pines  and  the  music  of 
our  ocean  will  charm  your  ears.  The  world  has  heard  the  big 
guns  of  our  Oregoa,  Olympia  and  Charleston  ;  it  will  be  your 
privilege  during  this  meeting  to  hear  other  big  guns  of  Califor- 
nia— as  Jordan,  Brown,  Foshay. 

Our  climate  will  rejuvenate  your  entire  being.  (Los  Angeles 
real  estate  dealers  will  sell  you  climate  at  $10  per  square  foot.) 

You  have  seen  small  specimens  of  our  iruit  in  the  East,  here 
you  will  find  the  real  article,  such  as  we  use  ourselves  or  keep  for 
distinguished  guests.  All  things  grow  to  great  size  here,  even 
our  prices  and  our  stories.  Those  are  not  pumpkins  hanging  on 
yonder  trees  ;  they  are  the  golden  fruit  of  Hesperides,  the  far 
famed  oranges  of  California.  No  dragon  guards  them  ;  the  dog 
is  chained,  the  barbed  wire  is  down  ;  approach  and  help  your- 
selves. Take  a  siesta  under  our  fig  tree,  pluck  the  fruit  of  our 
vine.  Sip  our  vintage  if  you  wish,  just  a  taste  that  you  may 
know  whereof  you  speak.  Visit  our  raisin  vineyards,  our  or- 
chards of  prune,  pear,  peach,  almond,  apricot,  walnut,  olive. 
Soil  and  sunshine  have  been  generous  beyond  measure  to  our 
people,  they  wish  to  be  equally  generous  to  you, 

Our  broad  acres  of  grain,  stretching  beyond  the  reach  of  eye, 
feed  the  hungry  multitudes  of  the  old  world  ;  our  bean  fields  fur- 
nish brains  for  Boston  ;  our  forests  are  housing  the  dwellers  on 
all  the  borders  of  the  vast  Pacific.  Our  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
still  fill  with  strength  and  vigor  the  veins  and  arteries  of  your 
commerce  ;  our  copper  mines  are  supplying  the  commercial  and 
intellectual  world  the  nerves  along  which  flashes  the  electric  spark 
binding  forty-five  states  into  one  great  nation,  uniting  the  people 
of  earth  into  one  universal  brotherhood,  and  most  valued  of  all, 
our  educational  system  crowned  by  two  universities  is  training  the 
brains  which  shall  give  mental  and  moral  guidance  to  the  entire 
body  politic. 

On  this  western  shore,  separated  in  large  measure  by  the  moun- 
tains and  desert  from  the  influences  of  the  East,  cut  off  from  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  education  here  has  taken  on  some  new 
phases  of  development  and  has  had  phenomenal  growth. 

Our  system  of  raising  revenue  for  school  maintenance  is  unique. 
It  is  what  we  believe  to  be  a  happy  blending  of  the  State,  the 
county  and  the  district  system. 

We  maintain  school  in  all  the  districts  of  the  State  an  average 
of  8. 70  months.  We  pay  an  average  to  teachers  of  all  grades  an 
annual  salary  of  $659.  27  in  every  hundred  of  our  teachers  are 
professionally  trained,  23  of  these  being  graduates  of  our  own 
universities  and  normal  schools. 


During  the  last  ten  years  secondary  and  higher  education  have 
had  an  unprecedented  growth. 

By  the  beneficence  ofSenator  Stanford  and  the  continued  gener 
osity  of  his  wife,  the  great  university  bearing  their  name  ha 
been  established,  and  now  enrolls  1 100  students.  Its  endowment 
is  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Within  the  same  period,  our  colleges  at  Berkeley  have  in- 
creased their  enrollment  from  350  to  1700.  Including  the  affilia- 
ted colleges  located  in  San  Francisco,  our  State  University  now 
has  a  total  enrollment  of  2438.  But  numbers  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  There  has  been  an  enlarged  curriculum  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  modern  life.  Berkeley  looking  out  from  her 
hills  thru  the  Golden  Gate  and  beholding  beyond  the  Pacific 
new  fields  for  peaceful  conquest  has  established  a  school  of  me- 
chanical arts  and  a  college  of  commerce. 

We  are  among  the  first  universities  of  the  world  to  recognize 
and  act  upon  the  fact  that  business  pursuits  as  well  as  the  learned 
professions  demand  special  preparation  and  broad  culture. 

In  1889  there  were  but  62  high  schools  in  this  State.  Today 
there  are  125.  With  increase  in  numbers  the  standard  of  thw 
work  has  been  raised.  The  majority  of  our  high  schools  ar 
changing  or  have  changed  from  a  three  to  a  four  year's  course. 
Our  elementary  schools,  the  people's  colleges,  have  advanced 
paripassu  with  our  high  schools.  They  are  rightfully  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  our 
educational  edifice  is  erected.  Our  rural  schools  are  the  special 
pride  of  California. 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers,  pedagogical  departments  have 
been  established  in  both  our  universities,  and  our  normal  schools 
have  been  increased  from  two  to  five. 

All  this  advance  and  interest  in  education  is  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  spirit  of  progress  that  pervades  the  people  of 
California.  And  yet  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  ideals.  Accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Harris,  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  attend- 
ance in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  first 
three  years.  Our  records  show  a  great  advance  over  this  average, 
still  we  realize  that  we  are  giving  the  masses  of  children  inade- 
quate preparation  for  the  best  citizenship.  This  presents  us  with 
two  problems — how  to  increase  the  school  years,  how  to  con 
tinue  education  after  school. 

Why  is  the  schooling  of  so  large  a  majority  of  children  limited 
to  three  or  four  years  ?  For  this  there  are  several  reasons,  the 
first  is  poverty  real  or  imagined,  whichdemands  the  labor  of  the 
child  for  the  support  of  the  family.  The  remedy  for  this  is  com- 
pulsory education.  The  child  is  the  ward  of  the  State  and  the 
State  for  its  own  preservation  must  insist  upon  intelligent  citi- 
zenship. The  State,  therefore,  must  furnish  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  education  of  the  child  even  thogh  that  should  be  its  en- 
tire support. 

The  second  cause  is  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  the 
community  generally  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of 
education.  Frequent  parents'  and  teachers'  meetings,  discuss- 
ions of  educational  questions  thru  the  public  press  will  create 
an  enlightened  criticism  of  school  work.  A  good  school  is  the 
product  of  the  community,  not  the  sole  work  of  the  teacher.  A 
third  and  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  children  leaving  school 
at  so  early  an  age  is  failure  of  the  school  to  take  hold  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  child.  We  need  a  better  knowledge  of  children. 
The  difference  between  the  adult  and  the  child  mind  is  not  one 
of  quantity  but  rather  of  quality.  We  have  too  long  considered 
the  child  the  miniature  man,  whereas  he  is  a  different  being.  We 
must  know  the  child  as  he  is  that  we  mayleducate  him  from  what 
he  is  to  what  he  should  become.  The  child  soon  wearies  of  that 
subject  which  does  not  arouse  his  present  interest.  To  awaken 
interest  in  study  and  school  work  is  the  great  problem  of  th  e 
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teacher.  School  is  not  merely  a  preparation  for  life,  it  isj[actual 
living.  Life  properly  begun  in  school  will  continue  beyond  {its 
door. 

The  present  century  has  been  called  the  age  of  public  schools, 
the  next  may  be  age  of  public  education.  The  nations  of  antiquity 
had  their  great  scholars  and  profound  learning  while  the  masses 
were  left  in  dense  ignorance.  The  middle  ages  established  great 
universities,  but  all  preparation  for  them  was  at  private  expense 
— only  the  favored  son  of  wealth  or  the  special  beneficiary  of 
charity  could  become  an  educated  man.  Today  all  grades  of 
schools  are  open  alike  to  the  prince  and  the  pauper.  The  democ- 
racy planted  in  America  has  diffused  its  spirit  even  into  the  mon- 
archies of  the  old  world,  and  their  governments  are  being  popu- 
larized in  everything  but  name.  Free  public  schools  and  popular 
government  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand.  The  system  of  free  pub- 
lic schools  had  its  origin  and  growth  in  America;  it  is  fast  estab- 
lishing itself  in  every  country  of  Europe.  But  education  is  never 
completed  in  schools — not  even  in  the  halls  of  college. 

Life  is  constantly  presenting  new  problems,  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation.  The  correct  solution  of  these, 
demands  continual  study.  The  public  as  well  as  the  children  need 
educating.  A  free  press  is  a  powerful  educator  to  him  who  has 
been  trained  to  discriminate  and  ito  think  as  he  reads.  Public 
parks,  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries  are  great  educational 
agents.  It  is  for  us,  the  teachers,  so  to  connect  school  work  with 
these  institutions  that  the  intellectual  growth  begun  in  school 
may  continue  thru  life.  We  shall  thus  make  the  twentieth 
century  the  age  of  public  education. 

Among  other  problems  which  confront  us  in  California  are  the 
relations  of  the  various  parts  of  our  educational  system  to  one 
another — of  the  high  school  to  the  university,  of  the  high  school 
and  university  to  the  normal  schools;  the  scope  and  place  of  man- 
ual training;  the  value  of  kindergartens,  and  how  to  secure  their 
greatest  value;  continuous  sessions  in  our  higher  institutions  and 
vacation  schools  in  our  lower;  improvement  of  the  teachers  while 
in  service;  employment  of  teachers  and  their  continuance  in  posi- 
tions solely  upon  merit;  the  education  of  the  masses  to  a  higher 
and  fuller  appreciation  of  what  is  truest  and  best  in  education. 

We  appeal  to  you  for  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
You  bring  to  us  the  experience  of  the  older  states  joined  to  your 
own  wisdom  and  ripe  scholarship. 

We  welcome  you,  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  to  all  the  bounty 
and  hospitality  for  which  California  has  long  been  noted.  Take 
from  us  all  that  you  can  bear  away.  We  will  ever  be  your  debt- 
ors for",  the  good  counsel  and  lofty  inspiration  which  you  will 
leave  us. 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  ten  thousand  teachers,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  interested  in  education,  I  bid  you 
thrice  welcome.     Aloha  !   Aloha  !  !  Aloha  !  !  ! 


A   LITTLE  BOY'S  REASONING. 


HiB  first  week  at  school  was  over, 
And  he  was  as  proud  as  could  be 
When  papa  questioned  his  learning-, 
To  tell  him  his  "A.  B.  C." 

At  spelling  his  soft  cheeks  grew  rosy, 
"R-a-t"  he  could  eaeily  spell; 
"And  how  about  mouse?"  asked  his  father. 
"Can  you  spell  little  mouse  just  as  well?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  and  the  boy's  eyeB  grew  brighter, 
"There's  nothing  haid  about  that. 
"It's  juBt  written  with  littler  letters, 
"But  it's  spel^  just  the  same  as  a  rat." 

M.  F.  Seakle. 


AT  EVENTIDE. 

I  sit  and  look  at  the  moonlit  sky, 

At  the  jeweled  stars  in  azure  set, 
And  dream  that  my  love  is  hovering  nigh 

In  the  whispering  winds.     Oh,  pause  my  pet 

And  breathe  on  my  lips  one  sweet,  sweet  kiss, 
And  smile  in  my  eyes  with  thine  eyes  soft  light, 

Thy  soul  will  not  miss  so  much  of  its  bliss, 
And  mine  without,  were  in  starless  night. 

Chas.  L.  Williams. 


Home  Training  and  the  School. 


One  thing  very  essential  to  the  teacher  is  to  know  something 
of  the  home  training  of  the  child.  If  the  home  beginning  is 
good,  she  has  but  to  continue  a  similar  training  in  school;  but  i 
it  is  bad,  she  must  use  every  effort  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, its  effects  by  the  influence  of  school. 

Can  the  school  counteract  entirely  the  effects  of  bad  home  in- 
fluences? Probably  not  more  than  once  in  a  thousand  times. 
And  this  is  what  discourages  conscientious  teachers;  they  expect 
to  do  too  much.  If  Johnny  still  shows  that  he  is  influenced  more 
by  evil  or  thoughtless  parents  than  he  is  by  a  careful  teacher, 
don't  give  him  up.  Think  what  he  would  be,  if  left  entirely  to 
the  parents. 

The  home  training,  of  course,  will  seldom  be  altogether  bad. 
There  are  homes  where  the  children  are  harshly  or  even  cruelly 
treated,  but  are  taught  industry.  There  are  others  where  the 
discipline  is  far  too  lax,  but  where  the  children  are  taught  to  love 
each  other  and  their  parents. 

If  the  child's  emotional  nature  is  suppressed  at  home,  it 
must  be  developed,  as  far  as  may  be,  at  school.  If  the  child  is 
allowed  too  much  freedom  at  home,  he  must  be  taught  respect  for 
authority  at  school.  If  the  parents  encourage  idleness,  the 
school  must  teach  industry. 

Probably  the  most  common  fault  to  be  found  in  home  training 
is  the  real  or  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  between  parents  and 
children.  Often,  perhaps,  it  is  only  a  seeming  lack,  not  a  real 
one;  but  how  is  Tommy  to  know  that  his  mother  and  father  love 
him,  if  they  do  not  tell  him  so,  if  they  never  kiss  or  fondle  him, 
or  manifest  interest  in  his  boyish  joys  or  sorrows? 

Every  child  needs  some  one  to  love.  His  nature  becomes 
prematurely  hardened  if  he  has  not. 

Teachers,  try  to  find  out  which  children  are  most  in  need  of 
your  love  and  sympathy.  Show  them  that  there  is  someone  who 
cares  for  their  affection,  and  you  will  save  many  a  little  child 
from  becoming  a  hardened  little  wretch. 

The  teacher's  work  is  with  the  children.  It  is  seldom  best 
for  her  to  even  advise  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  home;  but  she 
need  not  cater  to  evil  home  influences  or  vicious  public  sentiment. 
Not  long  since,  I  attended  a  school  entertainment  and  was  sur- 
prised not  only  at  the  coarse  jokes  that  entered  into  the  dialogues, 
but  also  at  the  number  of  songs  and  recitations  that  told  of  the 
uselessness  and  inconvenience  of  babies.  The  children  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  program  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded. Poor  children!  Their  estimate  of  human  nature  in 
general  and  of  babyhood  in  particular  was  being  made  low  and 
coarse. 

I  afterwards  found  out,  that  the  teacher  had  made  her  pro- 
gram "to  suit  the  moral  tone  of  the  audience,"  and  I  was  thoroly 
indignant.  Ought  she  not  to  have  used  every  effort  to  elevate 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  above  such  an  audience? 

A.  McLanahan. 
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Exercises   in   Ambidextrous  or    Two    Handed 
Drawing. 


By  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Note. — This  article  is  lesson  5  of  a  course  in  elementary  de- 
sign, and  the  lessons  referred  to  below  or  preceding  lessons  of 
this  course. 

Ambidextrous  or  two-handed  drawing  is  to  drawing  proper 
what  poetry  is  to  prose,  the  dance  to  movement;  it  is  the  rhythm 
of  drawing. 

This  drawing  is  an  exercise  adapted  to  large,  free-arm  move- 
ments, symmetrical  and  usually  decorative  in  character.  Its  aim 
is  to: 

Co-ordinate  the  two  hands  so  they  will  work  together  freely 
and  harmoniously. 

To  develop  skill,  freedom  and  speed,  which  can  be  done 
more  rapidly  and  easily  by  using  both  hands  together  than  either 
separately. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  blackboard  and  may  be  used  in 
all  grades. 


A  unit  in  decoration  or  design  is  one  of  the  parts  used  in 
making  up  the  design.  A  unit  may  be  any  object  in  existence 
or  modified  from  any  object  geometrical,  natural  or  artificial. 
Figs.  1-64  are  units. 

Units  maybe  modified  indefinitely  by  the  most  simple  means. 
Take,  for  example,  the  diamond,  Fig.  I.     It  may  be  modified: 

By  changing  the  length  of  the  shorter  axis,  as  in  Fig.  1.  (See 
Lesson  4.) 

By  changing  the  position  of  the  shorter  axis,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

By  changing  the  lines  to  inward,  outward  and  double  curves, 
as  in  Fig.  3.     (See  Lesson  1.) 

By  breaking  the  lines  as  in  Fig.  4.     (See  Lesson  1.) 

By  dividing  and  doubling  the  unit,  as  in  Fig.  5.  In  like 
manner  all  symmetrical  units  may  be  modified. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  above  is  that  one  can  take 
any  liberty  with  a  unit,  can  reject,  add  to,  subtract  from,  divide,  or  do 
anything  with  it  that  fancy  dictates  or  the  mind  devises. 
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Figs.  6-15  represent  unit  endings  or  "tools."  These  endings 
represent  the  principal  elements  of  design  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms.  These  unit  endings  should  be  committed  to  memory.  They 
may  be  used  in  part  as  follows: 


Fig.  16  is  merely  a  unit  on  which  to  build.  It  is  common  in 
all  of  the  units,  Figs,  17-42.  At  the  lower  end  of  Fig.  16  is  ad- 
ded the  different  unit  endings,  shown  by  Figs.  6-15. 

The  letter  at  the  top  in  Figs.  1742  shows  the  unit  ending 
that  has  been  used  in  that  particular  unit. 

Figs.  17-24  shows  the  unit  endings  used  in  their  order  without 
changing  their  form,  and  Figs.  25-41  shows  the  almost  endless 
changes  that  may  be  made  with  one. 

The  unit  endings,  12  and  13,  are  the  same,  except  unit  12  is 
made  up  of  single  curves  and  unit  13  of  double  curves.  All  of 
units  25-41  are  simple  modifications  of  these  two  endings,  and 
are  to  show  the  endless  variety  in  which  they  may  be  used. 


Fig.  43.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  units.  It  is  the  cele- 
brated Greek  Anthemion.  This  unit  may  also  be  modified  the 
same  as  Figs.  17-24,  by  substituting  the  various  unit  endings  as 
in  Figs.  44-51.  The  letter  over  each  unit  show  the  unit  ending 
that  has  been  used.  The  Greek  Anthemion  with  three  lobes  on 
each  side  is  perhaps  the  best  unit  for  practice  in  two-handed  exer- 
cises. 
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It  is  the  aim  in  all  decorative  work  to  please. 
Try  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  rather  than  the  let- 
ter.    The  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life. 

The  knowledge  that  we  use  is  the  knowledge  we  thoroly  knoiv. 
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DRILL  EXERCISES. 


The  following  exercises  are  to  be  drawn  with  both  hands 
together— the  left  side  of  the  drawing  is  drawn  with  the  left 
hand,  and  the  right  side  with  the  right  hand. 


i.  Draw  Fig.  52  in  three  widths,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

2.  Draw  Fig.  52,  by  dividing  and  doubling  it  as  in  Fig.  5.  {The 
middle  or  dividing  lines  may  be  either  outward,  inward  or 
double  curves,  as  shown  in  Lesson  1.) 

3.  Draw  Fig         in  four  ways,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

4.  Draw  Fig.  54  in  four  ways,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

5.  Draw  Fig.  55  in  three  widths,  as  in  Fig.  1. 

6.  Draw  Fig.  56  in  four  ways,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

7.  Draw  Fig.  56  in  three  widths,  as  in  Fig.  1. 

8.  Change  the  unit  Fig.  16  four  ways  by  substituting  straigh 
outward  curves,  inward  curves  and  double  curved  lines.  (See 
Desson  1.) 

9.  Take  the  middle  unit  ot  Fig.  2  and  change  it  in  four  ways 
by  means  of  inward,  outward  and  double  curves. 

10.  Draw  the  unit  ending  6  in  three  widths,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1. 

(Use one  hand.) 

11.  Draw  the  unit  ending  9,  narrow,  medium  and  wide  (one 
hand). 

Draw  the  unit  ending  12  in  three  widths  (one  hand). 
Draw  the  unit  ending  13  in  three  widths  (one  hand). 

14.  Draw  the  unit  16  and  attach  in  succession  the  unit  endings 
6-15,  after  the  manner  of  Figs.  17-24. 

15.  Draw  the  unit  ending  7  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large  (one  hand). 

16.  Draw  the  unit  ending  12  in  three  widths  (one  hand). 

17.  0:  i«t  thi  tiil  of  unit  ending  8  in  three  lengths  (one  hand). 
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8.   Draw  the  unit  57  and  attach   in   succession  the   unit  endings 
615  after  the  manner  of  Fig.  58. 

19.  Draw   the  unit  59  and  attach   in  succession  the  unit  endings 
6-15.,  after  the  manner  of  Fig.  60. 

20.  Draw  unit  59  and  attach  unit  ending   1 3  in  six  styles,   after 
the  manner  of  25-34. 

zi.   Draw  unit  57  and  attach  unit  ending  7  in  six  styles. 

22.  Draw   the   Anthemion,  Fig.    43,  with  three   lobes    on  each 
side. 

23.  Draw  the  Anthemion  with  unit  ending  7. 

24.  Draw  the  Anthemion  with  unit  ending  9. 

25.  Draw  the  Anthemion  with  unit  ending  10. 

26.  Draw  the  Anthemion  with  unit  ending  11. 

27.  Draw  the  Anthemion  with  unit  ending  12. 

28.  Draw  the  Anthemion  with  unit  ending  13. 

29.  Draw  the  Anthemion  with  unit  ending  14. 


Memorize  unit  61. 

Memorize  unit'62. 

Draw  unit  63. 

Memorize  unit  64. 

Figs.  65  76  are  symmetrical  drawings  that  may  be  made  with 
two  hands,  and  are  the  source  of  an  endless  amount  of  interest, 
humor  and  skill.     Use  sparingly  and  judiciously. 
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Natural  Law  in  Penmanship. 


H  .  B.  WORCESTER,  Pres.  Garden  City  Bus^Colle  e- 

The  penmanship  discussion  still  continues,  and  new  voices  are  heard 
from  time  to  time.  May  I  alBO  thru  the  columns  of  your  excellent  paper 
have  a  hearing?  =* 

The  trend  of  the  times  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been,  from  har- 
mony to  dissension.  Much  variety  of  opinion  and  argument  has  been 
offered,  and  will  continue  to  be  offered,  ostensibly  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  The  question  of  methods  of  writing,  sometimes 
ambitiously  called  "Systems"  of  Penmanship,  will  not  be  de- 
termined by  partisan  diecusainess  alone,  at  any  time  or  place.  It 
will  be  settled  permanently  when  the  people  come  to  perceive  the  "nat- 
ural law,"  on  which  the  science  and  art  of  penmanship  rests;  but  the 
time  will  be  delayed  by  persons  thirsling  for  notoriety  thru  cheap 
innovations,  who  put  method  in  place  of  principle,  and  by  the  publisher 
who  findB  financial  advantage  in  issuing  "something  new."  (Thirty-five 
"systems"  of  the  New  Vertical  Dispensation  already  1) 

The  truth  will  ultimately  be  found,  and  calm  the  assurance  of  the 
fact  that  "the  right  can  wait,"  we  only  regret  that  a  whole  generation 
must  be  made  the  victims  of  a  misguided  experiment. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  some  of  the  claims  advanced 
by  the  champions  of  what  is  known  as  "Vertical  Penmanship;"  to 
point  out  the  fallacies  of  the  so-called  "system,"  and  to  determine 
whether  it  has  any  logical  place  in  the  American  school  room. 

Forty  years  ago  a  man  bearing  the  marks  of  age,  but  with  Btep  and 
manner  alert  and  active,  lived  and  labored  in  the  field  known  as  the 
Western  Reeer7e,  Ohio.  His  skill  was  unsurpassed.  His  enthusiasm 
unbounded.    HiB  work  matchless.     He  had    consecrated  his  life   to  the 
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task  of  unifying  and   crystalizing  American   penmanship  into  a  system 
and  a  science. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  see  bis  purpose  accomplished,  and  so 
stamped  himself  upon  the  times,  that  for  thirty-five  years,  "Spencer- 
ian"  has  stood  for  the  highest  achievement  in  art  and  practical  utility. 
How  did  he  do  this?  How  accomplish  what  no  man  in  our  country,  be- 
fore or  eiDce,  has  been  able  to  do?  To  me  the  answer  is  simple.  He 
worked  nearer  to  natural  law.    Only  such  work  can  hope  to  endure. 

How  then  comes  this  unreBt  bringing  innovations? 

I  answer,  first,  because  learning  to  write  with  facility  and  legibility, 
is  not  an  easy  task,  nor  one  to  be  achieved  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  years 
of  child  life.  It  is  a  kind  of  manual  training  which  takes  time,  perse- 
verence  and  a  considerable  degree  of  physical  and  mental  maturity  to 
accomplish.  Penmanship  fifty  years  ago  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  the 
simplest  and  most  unimportant  of  all  studies;  fifteen  minutes  or  less, 
without  copy  books  or  blackboard  demonstration  of  any  kind — Nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  the  truth. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  scholastic  acquisition,  that 
calls  into  exercise  more  of  a  student's  faculties  than  learning  to  write. 

Being  both  mental  and  manual,  it  calls  into  use  all  of  the  perceptive 
faculties — calculation — judgment  and  taEte. 

Second — Penmanship  had  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  beyond 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  go,  and  it  is  a  quality  of  the  human  mind 
that  whea  it  has  reached  the  limit,  it  changes  direction. 

The  earliest  personal  impression  of  the  world  and  of  life,  which  I 
can  recall,  is  that  all  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  one  generation,  were 
the  inheritance  of  the  next,  to  which  it  likewise  added,  in  turn  bequeath, 
ing  all  to  the  following  one.  Later  observation  in  the  chirographic  world, 
however,  seems  to  suggest  a  course  more  like  that  of  the  child,  who, 
building  a  cob  house  becomes  possessed  of  a  new  idea,  knocks  it  down 
and  begins  all  over  again  I 

Voluntarily  overthrowing  what  the  ages  have  builded,  is  a  childish 
proceeding,  impossible  either  to  explain  or  justify.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  it  is  a  machine  that  writes — the  human  machine.  The  man  who 
sits  in  the  seat  and  holds  the  reins  may  be  guiding,  but  it  is  the  machine 
that  reaps. 

Writing  is  first  an  end,  then  by  a  transition  as  gradual  as  that  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  it  becomes  a  means.  In  the  lower  grades,  and 
the  study  hour  it  is  always  an  end.  It  is  to  make  a  certain  code  of  con" 
ventional  signals  upon  established  forms,  so  true  thereto,  that  they  in- 
stantly interpret  themselves  with  unquestioned  certainty  to  him  who  re- 
ceives. Any  doubt  of  the  identity  Of  the  code  signal  with  the  corres- 
ponding one  in  the  mental  code  key,  impairs  or  destr  ys  its  value. 
Hence  the  necesity  that  this  key  should  be  geometrically  exact,  and  com- 
mon to  all.  All  errors  in  penmanship  belong  to  one  of  two  kinds.  Either 
they  are  so  far  from  any  established  form  that  they  mean  nothing,  or 
they  resemble  some  other  code  sign  more  than  the  one  intended.  Thus 
playing  pranks  with  the  meaning. 

The  former  are  more  perplexing,  the  latter  more  dangerous. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  there  appeared  an  abridged  report 
by- Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of  public  schools. in  Philadelphia, 
upon  vertical  writing  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 

The  report  is  an  unequivocal  endorsement  of  the  "vertical  system," 
based  upon  the  following  point8!  It  is  easier  to  teach.  Easier  to  learn. 
More  legible,  and  thus  sumarizes : 

First — It  is  the  natural  syBtem. 

Second — It  is  more  hygienic. 

Third — It  is  less  Btraining  on  the  eyes. 

Fourth — It  is  therefore  best,  (with  possibly  some  latitude  in  the 
higher  grades.)  All  of  which  reminds  one  of  the  premium  offered  to  all 
subscribers  to  a  certain  paper,  consisting  of  the  handle- sides-back- 
springs-blades  and  knife. 

Let  us  look  at  these  advantages  with  some  care,  beginning  with  the 
firBt.  "It  is  the  Natural  System."  This  claim  heads  the  procession  of 
claims  for  the  vertical  always,  and  is  clinched  with  the  familiar  state- 
ment that  a  child  at  beginning,  if  left  to  itself  will  almost  always  make 
letters  "straight  up  and  down."  What  wonder,  when  all  the  letters  it 
has  ever  seen  and  learned,  and  all  the  words  and  sentences  it  has  ever 
read  or  known,  were  Roman  lower-case? 

But  let  us  bring  this  question  of  natuia.ness  to  a  closer  test,  for  di- 
vested of  all  the  wordy  verbiage  woven  about  it,  that  is  the  pith  of  the 
whole  project.     With  that  it  must  stand  or  fall. 

Bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  adult  years  and  mature  judgment,  and 
see  to  it  that  it  squares  to  mechanical  (natural)  law. 

Writing  slanta.  It  has  slanted  ever  since  we  can  remember.  Our 
parents  and  grand  parents  wrote  thus.  So  did  theirs.  Not  thru  child- 
hood merely  but  thru  all  their  adult  years  when  they  were  capable  of 
observing,  thinking  and  reasoning.  Would  they  have  clung  to  the 
practice  if  it  was  so  full  of  objections?    So  radically  wrong? 


Is  the  unthinking,  unreasoning  way  of  the  child,  more  true,  or 
more  reliable,  or  nearer  to  natural  law,  than  the  intelligent  practice  of 
the  adult  who  adds  experience,  observation  and  judgment  to  all  that 
the  child  possesses?  Are  the  champions  of  the  "vertical"  ready  to  ap- 
ply such  reasoning  to  the  entire  system  of  education? 

The  truth  is,  vertical  writing  is  not  natural,    It  is  forced. 

The  boldness  of  the  claim  that  it  is,  thus  supported,  might  chal- 
lenge our  admiration,  did  it  not  carry  upon  its  face  a  suspicion  of  in- 
sincerity. 

Slant  writing  is  natural.  (Not  any  arbitrary  or  fixed  degree  of  incli- 
nation more  or  less,  that  will  be  determined  in  each  individual  case,  by 
position  of  the  paper  under  the  hand.)  This  is  proven.  First — By  the 
fact  that  no  effort  or  watchfulness  is  required  to  make  writing  slant. 
That  takes  care  of  itself. — Experience. 

Second— By  the  concurrent  practice  of  generations^who  were  neither 
dullards  in  thought,  nor  slaves  to  cuBtom. — History. 

Third — By  the  coincidence  of  correct  chirographic  action  with  nat- 
ural law. — Philosophy. 

This,  I  have  never  seen  brought  forward.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  potent  and  conclusive  of  all  arguments.  Indeed,  is  capable  of  a 
demonstration  which  is  unanswerable. 

Good  writing  is  a  result.  Correct  movements  will  produce  correct 
results. 

Correct  movements  are  subject  to  mechanical  law. 

This  lakes  us  into  the  realm  of  Physics. 

The  accompany:!:?  diagram  represents  a  desk  or  table,  suitable  for 
writing,  preferably  flat.  Upon  it  place  the  ball  '  B."  If  now  we 
Btrike  this  ball  in  the  direction  a.  a.  it  will  move  to  or  towards  a.  If  it 
ia  struck  in  the  c.  c.  it  will  move  toward  c.  If  it  is  struck  by  both 
forces  at  the  same  time,  it  will  compromise,  and  move  in  the  direction 
of  d. 


Herein  is  the  natural  law  in  penmanship. 

The  ball,  is  the  hand  and  pen,  constituting  the  machine  with 
which  we  write. 

The  forces  which  strike  (move)  it,  are  the  Intelligence  and  the  Will. 
They  measure  out  just  the  amount  of  energy  required  for  rate,  strength 
height,  width,  etc.  The  whole  secret  of  uniformity  lies  in  the  measure- 
ment of  force. 

These  impulses  are  seldom  or  never  equal,  yet  neither  ever  acts 
alone. 

The  will  directs  that  1  or  g  or  f,  be  made,  and  the  latitudinal  action 
predominates.  It  orders  that  m,  e  and  n  be  made,  and  the  longitudinal 
action  prevails;  but  they  both  act  in  conjunction,  and  the  code  sign 
slants,  and  it  will  ever  continue  to  be  so. 

True,  this  result  may  be  overcome,  so  may  gravity,  but  the  balloon 
has  not  yet  become  a  "natural"  conveyance. 

I  have  said  that  vertical  writing  was  unnatural  and  forced.  Let  us 
see.  The  proper  placing  of  the  paper  under  the  hand  is  a  matter  to  re- 
ceive attention.  We  should  be  able  to  write  across  the  page  without 
break,  or  re-adjustment. 

How  shall  we  know? 

By  this  test.  Place  the  paper  so  that  lengthwise  it  is  parallel  with 
the  forearm.  Swing  the  hand  across  the  page.  If  without  stretching, 
or  cramping  the  hand  back,  it  follows  the  same  line,  the  position  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  writing  will  be  easy.    See  figure  1. 
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The  diagrams  explain  themselves.  No.  1  is  correct.  The  writing 
is  cursive  and  easy.  In  No.  2  the  same  action  may  be  used,  and  the 
writing  will  be  vertical  or  nearly  so,  but  in  order  to  follow  the  ruling, 
the  hand  must  curb  or  cramp  back,  until  no  longer  able  to  proceed, 
the  line  will  be  broken,  and  the  hand  readjusted;  and  this  will  be  re- 
peated every  two  or  three  letters,  to  the  end.  The  easy  cursive  quality 
is  lost.     Turning  the  paper  is  the  whole  trick  of  the  ;'New  System." 

The  hygienic  proposition  does  not  require  consideration.  It  surely 
cannot  be  made  seriously. 

The  ophthalmic  question  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  injurious  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  upon  lines  that  are 
"awry,"  but  lines  at  52  or  60  degrees  are  -not  awry,  they  are  exactly  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  sight,  hence  cannot  be  injurious. 

"Easier  to  teach."  If  a  conservative  teacher  had  advanced  this 
claim,  the  cry  would  have  gone  up,  "Superanuate  him."  No  effort  is  too 
great  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  difficulty  does  not  lie  with  the  writing,  nor  more  than  half  with 
the  child,  but  with  the  teacher.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  are  not 
Bkilled  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  writing.  They  have  not  been 
technically  educated.  They  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  the 
''thousand  and  one"  little  great  things  in  penmanship.  Normal  work 
with  its  hurried  note-taking,  has  undone  what  was  already  accomplished. 
Excellent  in  all  else,  in  this  they  are  without  clear  ideas,  without  technic, 
and  without  skill.  Their  visiting  cards  must  be  written  by  some  one 
else.  They  would  scorn  to  turn  any  other  branch  of  school  work  into 
outside  hands. 

The  truth  is,  writing  has  been  misplaced  in  our  curriculum.  De- 
graded. Restore  it  to  Ub  proper  place.  Let  every  teacher  acquire  the 
same  skill  in  this  as  in  other  branches,  even  if  it  require  two  or  three 
hourB  daily. 

Let  them  defer  the  excursion  to  the  stars  if  need  be,  until,  they  are 
able  to  write  back  creditably  on  eo  exalted  a  journey.  Teachers  with  a 
consciousness  of  their  power,  will  bring  to  their  classes  an  enthusiasm 
unknown  to  otherB,  and  which  will  pervade,  the  rank  and  file,  until  "go- 
ing to  the  writing  hour,"  will  be,  going  to  a  banquet.  They  teach  with 
the  authority  of  experience  and  conaciouB  skill,  and  with  the  inspiration 
of  truth. 


Wall  of  marble,  curtain  of  silk, 

A  ball  of  gold  in  a  sea  of  milk: 

When  thrice  seven  days  the  earth  has  turned 

The  marble  palace  is  quickly  spurned; 

Piercing  its  wall  with  his  lance  of  bone 

The  prince  comes  forth  to  a  world  unknown. 

Of  course  every  one  of  the  bright  boys  or  girls  have  guessed 
the  riddle,  and  knows  it  refers  to  a  hen's  egg. 

To  make  this  very  clear  take  a  solt  boiled  egg,  break  the 
shell — the  marble  wall,  examine  its  fine  lining — the  curtain  of 
silk,  then  pour  the  contents  into  a  tumbler  and  you  will  see  the 
"ball  of  gold"  floating  in  the  "sea  of  milk". 

Most  of  you  know,  also,  that  if  the  mother  hen  covers  a  nest 
full  of  eggs  with  her  warm  body  for  twenty-one  (thrice  seven) 
days,  the  young  prince  will,  with  his  already  hard  beak,  pierce 
I  he  shell  and  come  out  into  the  world,  to  him,  unknown. 

Yet,  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  you,  when  you  were  eating  your 
toothsome  egg  at  breakfast,  knew  you  were  eating  a  hard  little 
beak,  a  pair  of  bright,  shining  eyes,  a  very  small  handfull  of 
downy  feathers,  another  small  handful  of  bones,  including  two 
little  feet  with  five  toes  each,  all  armed  with  sharp  toe  nails,  and 
the  body  and  viscera  of  a  young  chicken. 

Yet  all  these  were  in  the  egg,  of  course,  in  a  very  different 
form.  The  egg,  put  in  any  place  of  the  proper  warmth,  would 
have  produced  all  the  things  I  have  enumerated.  Wonderful, 
isn't  it  ? 

Scientists  tell  us  that  in  the  process  of  what  we  call  watch- 
ing, and  which  really  is  incubation,  the  eyes  are  first  formed,  and 
slowly,  afterward,  the  full  body, 

Skillful  men  have  made  almost  exact  representations  of  the 
egg,  opened  at  the  end  each  day.  I  have  often  wandered  over 
these  exhibits. 

Do  you  know  that  when  a  chick  comes  out  of  its  shell  it 
has  quite  a  part  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  yet  in  its  little  stomach  ? 
Fowls,  or  birds  that  follow  (notice  these  two  words)  all  have 
this,  and  the  older  ones  do  not  starve  while  waiting  for  the  later 
ones  to  hatch. 

There  is  food  enough  in  this  yolk  to  last  two  full  days,  and 
it  is  better  not  to  give  very  young  chickens  much  food  for  two 
days  after  they  hatch. 

It  is  beautiful  to  watch  a  brood  of  young  chickens  with  their 
careful,  loving  mother.  From  the  very  first  they  know  her  hover- 
ing, contented  purr,  her  louder  call,  as  well  as  her  cry  of  alarm, 
when  any  danger  threatens. 

They  seem  to  see  as  sharply  and  as  well  the  first  day  after 
they  come  from  the  shell  as  they  do  after  they  are  older;  and 
they  pick  up  insects  and  catch  flies  as  well  as  chickens  do  that 
are  months  older. 

The  boy  or  the  girl  who  will  carefully  study  a  brood  of  young 
chicks  for  a  short  time  each  day  will  find  something  to  interest 
all  the  time,  and  will  soon  grow  wiser  about  bird  life. 

It  is  a  very  good  good  riddle,  isnt  it  ? 


Teacher — to  bright  boy;  '  'If  your  father  could  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  four  hours  and  your  Uncle  Ned  in  three,  how  long 
would  it  take  them  to  do  it  if  they  were  together  ?  ' ' 

Boy— "Oh,  they'd  never  get  it  done:  they'd  sit  down  and 
tell  fish  stories." 


Teacher — "If  your  father  should  give  you  fifty   cents  and 
your  mother  twenty-five  cents  more,  what  would  you  then  have  ?  " 
Pupil — "A  jolly  good  time  when  I  went  to  town." 


"Charlie,"  said  the  father,  "that  graduating  oration  of  yours 
was  all  'rot',  how  came  you  to  write  such  stuff?  " 

"I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  father,"  said  Charlie,  "I  didn't  write  it: 
Its  one  you  wrote  when  you  graduated.  " 
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CJ,  Cloud  Miss  Marah,  Bancroft  Mrs  Geo  H,  Brook, 
Etbel,  Anderson  Dr  Helen  0,  Mills  Miss  Mary  Es 
Woods  Mrs  Kate  Tammatt,  Wright  Wesley,  Pike 
Miss  Lydia,  West  Kate  B,  Hewitt  Mrs  E  L,  Good 
Sidney  V,  Smith  S  C,  Parsons  Mrs  Gertrude,  Mil- 
ler, Mrs  Josephine,  Cook  E  T,  Gillespie  Harriet, 
Foster  Mrs  A  M,  Arbuthnot  Elnora,  Blumb  Lena, 
Tate  Lillian,  Knight  Agnes  M,  Parsons  Ellen  N, 
Hutton  Margaret,  Jacoby  Nathan,  Gardiner  Emily 
J,  Nevell  Elli  M.  Browning&  Browning,  Stockwell 
&  Bradford,  Schleisher  &  Goleman,  Mattingly  C  H, 
Whittaker  J  G,  Hubbard  0  H;  Greata  L  A,  Poin- 
dexter  R  U,  Cole  Nathan  Jr,  Washburn  W  J,  Pres- 
ton I  H,  Shumway  A  TJ,  Smith  Sherman,  Francis 
J  H,  Carlson  Milton,  Wagner  W  H  Brown  L  G, 
Dunham  Florence  A,  H  uston  Margaret,  Bransby 
Carlos,  Havemann  Wm,  Leviele  Blanche,  Frye 
Ida  M,  Wright  B  F,  Hutchinson  M  Louise,  Brad- 
field  Mrs  C  P.  Wylie  Jennie  B,  Briston  Frances, 
Murdock  Grace,  Brighatn  Alma  S,  Wooster  M 
Helen,  Dorsey  Mrs  Susan  M,  Leslie  Geo  L,  Van 
Gorder  A  G,  Blanchard  Maud,  Palmer  Elizabeth, 
Coleman  S  E,  Joy  Eleanon  M,  McPherron  J  M, 
Dixon  Mrs  Regina  M,  Harron  F-iancis  V,  Henry  J  W. 
Stewart  Anna,  Twining  H  LaV,  Philipson  Margaret  F, 
McKenzie  Lizzie  A,  Geddes  E  H,  Sanders  M  Francis, 
Gish  Darwin,  Sherer  A  J,  Shrimplin  Rose  A,  Baker 
Arthur  E.  Housh  W  H,  Frick  Mrs  M  J,  Davis  Helen  W,  ■ 
Clark  Emily  C,  Henderson  Gertrude,  Bertha  Oliver, 
Young  Stella,  Morrissey,  Hall  Bertha,  Frendershall 
Lanra  C.  Hutchinson  Nellie  V,  McCollum  Alice,  Powell 
Bessie,  Mauley  Edna  T,  Aitken  Helen.  Cate  Mattie. 
Finch  Eleanor,  Killefer  Mary,  Tucker  M.  A,  Cook  An- 
nice,  Fren  Will  L,  Wurtz  Lucy  S,  Cushiug  Alice  J,  Car- 
rick  Ida  E.  Clegg  Lola  A,  Barraclough  Nellie  A,  Craig 
Mrs  Robt,  Fay  Miss  F  E.  Bath  A  L,  Patterson  W  C, 
Loew  J,  Hewmark  J  A,  Seligman  Lottie,  Coblentz  T  L, 
Kunon  Chas  A,  Markell  Emma  C,  Nelson  Isabella  B, 
Donahue  Mrs  Jennie,  McCarthy  Kate,  Wilson  Mrs 
Lucy  S,  Mosher  Mary,  Samuels  Minnie  A,  Newby  Nellie 
J,  Winston  Miss  E  M,  Johnston  Miss  LM,  Cowan  Rose, 
Can  field  Harriet  M.  Gregjry  MrsAL,  Harris  Caroline  E. 
Elliott  Agnes.  Bateman  Victoria.  Gage  Harriet  B,  Fox 
Chas  J,  McGauhey  Opal  LeB,  Jones  Mary  D,  Barnes 
Grace  M,  Bunn  Alice  A,  Ellsworth  Annie,  Hanley  Mrs 
Geo  T,  Bruce  Mrs  Belle,  White  Marie,  Doran  Addie. 
Quayle  Mary,  Paine  May,  Sabine  Aguea,  Phelps  Mary, 
Greenman  Mrs  Minnie,  Sonour  Buena,  Gower  Hattie, 
Parcell  Zulema  S,  Dixon  Clara  H,  Henderson  Mary  A, 
Morrison  Ida  E.  Barnes  Ella.  Mohrenstecher  Mrs  G  A, 
Howard  Mrs  E  G,  Brown  Annie.  Curtis  Mrs  Mary  W. 
Fitzmier  Bertha,  Hyde  Olive  E,  Munday  Mrs  Pem  H, 
Prentiss  Luella,  Niles  Beth  E.  Lotspeich  Jessie  Rey- 
nolds Annie,  Nellis  Frances,  Hanlon  Annie,  Gray  Alice 
C,  Gibson  Marguerite  L,  Collins  Miss  A  K,  Barnes  Miss 
L  C,  Kirk  T  H,  Babbit  Adelaide,  Monroe  G  W,  Walker 
Edna  McKellar  M  J,  Rooksby  Miss  C  A,  Taylor  Harriet 
E,  Strominger  G  W,  Wheat  A  C,  Mosher  J  W,  Tucker 
Jennie.  Chase  Foneta.  Hill  Edith  L.  Ritchee  Florence, 
Williams  M  R,  Hawley  Mary,  Eckert  D  A,  Smith  Kate 
E.  Weaver  Anna  E.  Hunt  Bertha  L,  Moore  C  I  D.  Wit- 
man  Anna  M,  Chamberlain  Bertha,  Smith  Nathan  F, 
Hoskins  Mary  G,  Rudicam  Florence,  Edwards  Maty  G, 
Lon°tey  Florence,  Hanly  Alice.  Murray  Elizabeth, 
Gooch  Emma,  Ritchee  Lizzie.  Guthrie  F  W,  Russell 
John  T,  Huber  Mrs  O  H,  Knight  Mrs  M  C,  Fuller  Grace, 
McCutchah  H  H.  McKibbeu  Mary  S.  Manning  Lura, 
Lovclaud  Floyd  N,  Barnes  Frank  A,  Cain  Mary  M.  Cain 
Graces.  Morley  Lucy  W,  Leach  Pauline,  Willis  Elberta, 
Keeler  Edith  M,  Mcllmoil  WH.Jeflray  Edith,  Atkinson 
Carrie  W,  Saunders  LJessie,  Bout  Josephine,  Nauerth 
Winnie  N,  Butterfield  S  H,  Worm  Otis  E,  McEachin 
Mamie  W,  Griffith  J  M.  Dix  Cora  A,  Loomis  Jean,  Lewis 
Sada  L.  Los  Angeles  Furniture  Co,  Creasinger  S  P,  Chil- 
son  and  Wolf,  J  M  Hale  &  Co,  Merriam  D  E.  Flemmiug 
E  W  Fusenot  A,  Hawks  Miss  F,  A  Hamberger  &  Soni. 
Bacon  Laura  G,  Lamb  Bessie  F.  Gifford  Wilhelmina, 
Reuck  Mrs  Ida  H.  Davis  Mary  A,  Lindsay  W  A,  Twiss 
W  C  Cummings  W  E,  Coulter  Dry  Goods  Co,  Buah  C  H, 
Heinzman  C  F,  Dockweiler  Isadore,  Latham  C  E,  Wald- 
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eufels  Mrs  C,  Sayre  Ludema,  Brodbeck  Mrs  K,  Dolland 
Edward,  Kerns  Aima,  Hanlon  Harriet,  Davis  Rose  A, 
Nenlsom  Carrie,  Reed  B  W,  Billington  T,  Wright  Ella 
M,  Housh  Frances  M.  Prince  Lillie  E,  Thompson  C  S, 
Heinziman  3d,  Thomas  Maude,  Bov!e  Maude.  Dry  den 
Josephine,  Held  Elizabeth,  Letts  Arthur,  Oft  &  Vaughn 
Miller  Mrs  L  J.  Bennett  Mary,  Taylor  Helen,  Hawley 
Agues,  Linnell  Thirsa,  Moulux  Mrs  J  B,  Kmgsly  Grace 
Haughtou  Laura  L,  Glass  Jeanuette,  Staples  Mrs  Mari- 
etta, Bethune  Isabel  Junkin  Mary,  Quick  M  Eva,  Van 
Cleve  Mrs  N  Louise,' Martin  Mrs  Ida  M.  Noble  Annie  R' 
Foder  J  P,  p;elker  N  G.  Waddell  Dr  W  E,  Smith  Beth, 
lnskeep  I  N,  3oulle  F  A,  Johnson  Annette,  Briggs  Mrs 
E  B,  Phrllips  T  J,  Stocking  Minnie,  Stein  F  W  Jr,  An- 
derson Julia,  Sexton  Mamie  G,  de  Luna  Edith  N,  Clay- 
pool  Alice,  Timmons  Clara,  Pratt  Abbie  L;  Reeves  Sarah 
W,  Pepper  Sadie  T,  Joy  Edith  M,  Ralston  Lizzie  M, 
Weil  Adele,  Goss  Thos,  Corhin  M  A,  Lewis  Mrs  Geo, 
Martin  Mrs  Julius  H,  Cole  J  w,  Fleutjen  Anna  E,  Good- 
all  Mrs  Sadie  H,  James  Margaret,  Armstrong  Jeannette 
Worm  Bertha,  Williams  Mrs  Josie,  Griffiths  Emma, 
Brown  Aline,  Abrams  Geo  D,  Hall  Alice,  Dixon  Ella  M, 
Olmstead  Vesta  A.  Bennett  Alba  St  Cyr,  Thornton 
Emma,  Benson  Christine,  Hastings  Mary  A,  Batty  Kate 
S,  Rowell  E  P,  LeVan  Mary  E.  DuBois  Mrs  C  G,  Bledsoe 
N  C,  Gregory  Mrs  A  C,  Tick  nor  Gertrude,  Campbell 
Mrs  Electra  S,  Marsh  Bessie  L,  Mackey  Mrs  Frances, 
Hallingworth  Hattie,  Ramsdell  Mary  A,  Croft  Mrs 
Gertrude.  Garbutt  Mrs  Mary  E,  Sullivan  Miss  Helen, 
Day  Lizzie,  King  Myra,  Halvorsen  C  Marie  (2),  Amy 
Knewing,  Spellmeyer  Loretta,  Dunn  Emma  M,  Dick- 
son Lucv  E,  Miner  Ada  M,  Cox  Bessie  M,  Huher  Lou*se> 
Clarke  Margaret  S,  O'Neill  Florence,  Hazen  Lillian  D, 
Foster  Mrs  Lizzie  K,  McAllyn  Ruth,  Carhart  Augusta 
Reavis  Cora  A,  Henry  Helen,  Egan  May,  Hall  W  S,  Jen 
kin  Annie  M,  Shine  Nellie,  McClure  Martha,  Clarke  L 
M,  Todd  Ethel,  McKenzie  Belle,  Wetheiu  Jennie  L.  An- 
derson Grace,  Gibson  Elizabeth,  Perley  Jennie,  Ander- 
son Fidelia,  Emery  R  B,  Stedman  Lulu,  Ross  Maud  E, 
Richmond  Adah,  Pepper  Lizzie,  Mosher  Libbie,  Ctark 
Ella,  Keep  Ruby,  Schend^l  Albert  A,  Wineburgh  Mrs  E, 
Bixby  Miss  Ada,  Penfield  Julia  H,  Davis  M  Aefisie,  Na- 
nerth  Regina,  McFadden  Isabel,  Stansbury  May,  Coul- 
ter Rev  B  F,  Staub  C  N.  Elliott  George,  Montgomery 
Bros,  Gibson  Frank,  Rogers  Dr  A  C,  Salisbury  Dr  S  S, 
Bulla  Hon  R  N,  Lynch  Anna,  Butler  Isolda,  Bathertou 
Ruth,  Newkirk  Lizzie,  Culverwell  Alice  S,  Dill  Minnie 
R,  Foshay  M  Amelia,  Brownsill  Olive,  Williams  Louise 
A,  Tritt  Mamie,  Small  May,  Wagner  Minnie,  Gregory 
Mabel  C,  Getchell  Nettie,  Goodell  Maud,  Gude  Elberta. 
Strauss  Ester  L,  Day  Olivia,  Jamison  Rachel.  Gorman 
Ella  F  P,  Reese  Sara  C,  Porter  Miss  Burney,  Vose  Ade- 
laide, Barnes  Nellie'  Carr  Elizabeth  R,  Hays  Fannie  M, 
Young  E  R,  Prince  Geo  H,  McGaw  Jessie  A,  Nelson 
Ester,  Dorn  Olgo  H,  Millspaugh  Mrs  Nora  A,  Huttou 
Ada  E,  Throop  Mrs  Jennie  L,  Osgood  Kate  F,  Reilly 
Helen  C,  Bear  Mary  E.  Caleff  Emma,  Gordon  Bertha  E, 
Peairs  H  A,  Cubberley  E  P,  James  Mary  K,  Desmond 
Nora  L,  Murphy  Mary  S,  Whitlock  Frances,  Bruere 
Clara,  Marsh  Mabel  R,  Hunt  Helen  E,  Myrick  Eliza  P, 
Donoughue  Maggie  O,  Rice  Annette  L.  Griffith  B  W, 
Claypool  Mary,  Armstrong  Amy:  Wright  Ina,  Brown 
Jas  M,  Shofstad  Ada  E,  Glassock  Ida  D,  Haveman  Jean- 
nette, Tedford  Mattie  S,  Griswold  Anna  S,  Eells  Georg- 
iana,  Duocan  Luella  E,  Miller  Narcisse,  McCormack 
Ida  M,  Maitland  Marv  F,  Pectlaud  Wm  F,  Hayes  Helen 
L.  Cooper  Belle,  Faulding  Anna  C,  Millard  J  B,  Farmer 
Alice,;smith  Estelle  B,  Oliver  Nellie  G,  Miller  Bessie, 
Hunt  Lulu  E,  Kilborn  Mary  W,  Blauford  Carrie  W, 
Phillips  Sadie  E,  Booth  Menetta,  Pfeminger  Lelia, 
George  Mary,  Oliver  Lizzie  B,  Fleutjen  Augusta,  Getz 
H  A,  Murray  M  B.  Nisbet  Henrietta,  Wallace  Agues, 
Dick  Nettie  M,  Curtin  Louise,  Getz  Keturah,  Johnson 
Mattie,  Brown  Arthuriel,  Jones  Jennie  L,  Leland  Anna 
Li  Fortsou  Mrs  Laura  M,  Lillie  Miss  Emma  E,  Schwan- 
necke  Miss  Antonie,  Wallace  Belle,  Reavis  N  Ellen, 
Venning  Gertrude  F,  Keppel  Mark,  Plummer  DrAVV, 
Gray  Alice  M,  Pond  Mrs  N  F  W,  Reeves  Alice,  Fleish- 
man Helena,  Devin  Minnie,  Campbell  Laura  J,  Crew 
Maud,  Raney  Oren  N,  Patter  Nellie  J.  Cooney  Kathe- 
rine  M,  Griswold  Eva,  Putuam  Charles  E,  Rule  Mrs  FK, 
Rule  Frank  K,  Rule  Rey.  Rule  Gerold,  Ruld  Ferd  K, 
Taylor  Jefferson,  Perley  Miss  E  J,  Jones  Julia  L,  Haas 
Clara  J.  Cory  Mabel  H.  Toll  Chas  H,  Clarke  Edwin, 
Wilkins  Bertha  S,  Martin  Joseph  H,  Martin  Mrs  Elsie, 
Bancroft  Geo  H,  Edwards  Mrs  Emma  W,  Preston  Mrs 
Clara  M,  Smith  Mrs  Albertina.  I.aughlin  Ada  M,  Cham- 
berlain James  F,  Dozier  Melville,  Manks  Sarah  P,  She- 
pardson  Everest,  Seaman  Josephine  E,  Brousseau  Kate, 
Breck  Emma  J,  Hagan  Jennie,  Jacobs  Sarah  J,  Lawson 
Florence.  Miller  Chas  M,  Barnum  Mrs  Mary  G,  Wardall 
Ralph,  Thompson  Clara,  McMahan  Arminta,  Freeman 
Mrs  Cora  B,  Bailey  Miss  Arline,  Sharp  Belle,  Bachelder 
Lizzie  E,  Haverslick  Edith,  Hauna  Jean  M,  Jones  Mel- 
vaina,  Chilcote  Gaylord  H,  Ledyard  Mary,  Rogers  Elea- 
nor J,  Miller  F  A,  Reeves  Susan  H.  Sutton  Emelie  V, 
Scollard  Dora  E,  St  Clair  Nellie  J,  Henderson  Janet  M, 
King  Mary  F,  Lane  Edith  L,  Blackiugton  M  Alice, 
Cable  Ada  H,  Morton  Esther,  Hutchinson  Mrs  Louise, 
Young  Clara,  Desmond  Kate,  Hobbs  Eugenia,  Downing- 
Margaret,  Morgan  Leunella,  Moore  Emma,  West  Nella, 
Cowan  Estelle,  Tritt  W  N,  Lawton  Frances,  Morgrove 
Ellie,  Harris  Margaret,  White  Hattie  M,  Kingsbury 
Miss  Rae  N.  Cooney  Ella  L,  Gould  Jennie  C,  Horgan 
Gertrude,  Taylor  Hatite.  Hall  Ida  L,  Norton  Mina, 
Clark  Kathenne,  Murdock  Mrs  E  S,  Weeks  G  W.  Reavie 
W  Elmo.  Shields  Alice  B.  White  .Mrs  M  A,  EUis  Clara  M, 
Bixby  Mae,  Huntley  Winona,  Marsh  Alice,  Flint  Ora, 
Nichols  Edith  H,  Pullin  Eva,  Frank  Eva  M,  Reed  Mat- 
tie,  Heap  Jennie  L,  Levering  N  L.  Betts  Ella  J,  Fussell 
Mrs  S  E,  Hildebrant  Augusta,  Canniff  Edith  A,  Cooper 
Alice  C,  Townsend  Catharine  M,  Deyo  Jennie  M,  Gra- 
ham JamesD,  McNair  Martha  J,  Mitchell  Jessie  R, 
Burt  Mrs  Francis  S,  Harris  Mabel  A,  Gaud  Margaret, 
Martin  Minie,  Stearns  Alberta  E,  Thompsou  Ellen  E, 
Daggett  &  Daggett,  Robinson  Ida  R,  Wilsou  Geo  W, 
Duran  MJsS  C,  Black  Emma  M,  Dilworth  Anna,  Lang 
Carrie  J,  Hamilton  Kate,  Benedict  Mae,  Bostwick  Isa- 
bella C.  Partridne  Annie  M,  Reed  Mattie  A,  Fall  H  C, 
Peter  Marv,  Owen  E  A,  Wenoer  Lucv  C,  Fobes  Frances. 
Wood  M  E,  Chaffee  Kate,  Wood  Ella"  G,  Lemon  Anna  E, 
Michaels  M  Abbie.  Gearhart  Mav,  Daniels  Agnes  E, 
Christie  Kate  E.  Williams  Ida  May,  Hornby  W  J,  Thomp- 
son Mary  E,  Knight  Franc  R,  Brooks  lnelda  E.  Pease 
Viigiuia,  Dobbs  Ella  V,  Patten  Geo  D,  Stewart  C. 
Simons  Joseph  Davis  C  M,  Walkvns  Webster,  Haynes 
Diantha  M,  Ashlev  R  L,  Adams  John,  Frackelton  Win  C, 
George  Lucy  E.  Colemao  Theodore,  Sweesy  Mrs  L  V, 
Graves  E  W,  Brcwn  S  A,  Southwick  Clara.  James  Dr  J  E, 
Gleason  Laura  A.  Sharpe  Katherine,  Holland  W  H 
Mott    Mrs  Malinda     M,    Ayer  Lillian,    Boehncke    Pan 


Sproul  Frank  P,  Harlin  G  A,  Foster  May,  Wright  S  B 
Bleasdale  B  G,  Swain  Dora  A,  Orr  Mrs  Kate  C,  Willis 
Harriet  Daman  A  O.  Wright  Mrs  Emily  Vose,  Sullivan 
Elizabeth,  McCarthy  Elizabeth  C,  Gooch  Ella  M,  Wright 
W  I-I,  Chandler  W  R,  Barber  Luetta,  Ingram  E  T,  Casey 
Minnie  L.  Gorver  G  T,  Tarr  L  R,  Trowbridge  G  S,  Dav- 
idson Alice  Merritt  Mrs.  Beckett  Alice,  LehuerS  G-.  Mor- 
rison Mrs  D  H,  Talbott  J  C,  Hovey  Grace  V,  Stewart  J 
W,  Tenlayson  John,  Miller  Daisy  P,  Hevves  Mrs  M  M, 
Walkem  Sadie,  Herrick  Addie  A,  Green  Frances  M, 
Bowler  Mary  T,  Bishop  E  W,  Westerman  Ellen  D,  Chase 
Lydia  M,  Hawkins  Jessie  E,  Superior  Sister,  Finney 
Vena  O,  Clark  L  Grace,  Thompsou  Mrs  Ida  M,  Birden 
Mrs  Ella  Prentiss  Bertha,  Muir  John  T,  Muir  Mrs  John 
T,  Barth  O  T,  Bowman  Harold  E,  Kyle,  A  D,  Ensign 
Olive  L,  Haly  Honore,  Loomis  Mrs  L,  Coward  Reulah, 
Durfee,  L  A,  Quinn  Eliza,  Merrith  L  N,  Sweeney  Mrs 
Irene,  Kallenbach  Lizzie,  York  R  E,  York  Eva,  Metcalf 
Beda,  Couchman  H  H,  Rvan  Mrs  Mary  Ogden,  Groot 
Cornelius,  Kulght  Edith  C,  Wentworth  Stella,  Strong  F 
M,  Ensign  Josephine,  Jones  Mrs  C  B,  Crandall  Jessie, 
Sturtevaut  Myrta  M,  Abbott  Mary  V,  Cimp  E  R,  Ma- 
chado  Asuncion,  Hutehinson  Ollie,  Crawford  Mrs  L, 
Whiting  M  M. 

SOLANO  COUNTT. 

Boone,  Cora  M. ,  Bushnell,  Lavina  S., 
Clevenger,  Jane  C,  Eubank,  Susie,  Farring- 
ton,  Estelle,  Foley,  Nellie  J.,  Gates,  Edna, 
Hamilton,  Margaret  A.,  Harvy,  Anna  M., 
Jones.  Jennie  L.,  Lucy.  Addie  M.,  McDolo, 
Jessie  H„  Mosher,  E.  H..  Rounds,  Ida  M., 
Taylor,  Allyn  O.,  Turner,  Emma  L.,  Tobin, 
Maggie,  Wetmore,  Chester,  White,  Dan.  H., 
Vervalin,  Bertha,  Smith  W  H,  Smith  Mrs 
W  H,  Sternmiller  Mrs  George,  Sternmiller 
George,  Foley  Ellen  J,  Clevinger  June  O, 
Jones  Jennie  L,  Bushnell  Lovina  S,  Gates 
Edna.  Farrington  Estelle  Mary  E,  Vervalin 
Bertha  L,  McDole  Je«sie  H,  Dobbins  Mrs 
Jennie  M,  Dobbins  Lulu  B,  Lacy  Addie  M, 
Rounds  Ida  M,  Hamilton  Margaret  A,  Har- 
vey Annie,  Shattuck  Meta  E,  Wetmore 
Chester,  White  Dan  H. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Bailey.  G.  E.,  Blakemore,  Winnie  L., 
Coady,  Bessie,  Dawley,  Emma,  Fox,  Lizzie, 
Hocker.  Mary  T.,  Phillips.  Lucy  T.,  Taylor, 
Lizzie  E.,  Weinheimer,  CeliaM.,  Woodbury, 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Chubb,  Mabel,  Collins,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Craig, 
Mrs.  H.  S.,  Daub,  W.  C,  Gardett,  Millie, 
Gardett,  Helmuth,  Gardett,  Margaret,  James, 
Mrs.  Kate,  Mills,  C.  N.,  Metcalf,  Maud,  Nel- 
son, D.  W.,  Pavey.  Nellie,  Wysong  Grace, 
Jameson  Virginia,  Taylor  George  H,  White 
Gertrude,  Hutchine  Mary,  Hntchins  Mrs, 
Chandler  C  K,  Thomson  Matilda,  Heryford 
M  L  E,  Couper  H  V,  Colton  Lydia,  Rous»eau 
Mrs  E,  Marsden  John,  Hamilton  A  N,  Ber- 
trand  Mrs  M  E,  Bertrand  G. 

MODOC  COUNTY. 

Supt.  Anna  L.  Williams,  Nettelene  V. 
Williams. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Hull,  Mrs.  Emily  G.,  Kaiser,  M.  Armeda, 
Persons,  Effle,  Keimey  Burt  O,  [Hellmuth 
Lou,  Dowling  Katherine,  Kaesler  Mrs,    Fay 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Black,  Annie,  Craighan,  Nettie  L.,  Green, 
Mrs.  A.  M.,  Jones,  Josephine,  Jones.  Julia  L. 

MADERA  COUNTY. 

Bagnel'e,  Estella,  Hall,  Blanche,  Pety, 
Mary,  Thayer,  Orpha,  Waters,  Mrs.  Ida, 
Williams,  W.  L,  Sharp  Mrs  M  E,  Dobson  J 
W,  Williams  L  D,  Hall  Blanche,  Wear  Mar- 
garet, Petty  Mary,  Williams  Mrs  L  D. 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

Lane,  Annie,  McGovern,  M.  E.,  Hartley, 
Mrs.  J.  E.,  Reid,  W.  T.,  Schubert,  Rose, 
Smith,  P.  B.,  Tilton,  E.  W,  Skine  M  E, 
Curry  David  A,  Reid  Mrs  W.  T. 

GLENN  COUNTY. 

Brown,  Susie,'  Kemp,  Rhoda,  Neideffer, 
Lillie,  Reager,  Frank  S,  Reager,  May,  Young 
Joseph,  Scribner,  Emma,  Touney  Joseph   R. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Cassanelli,  Miss  Clorinda,  Frakes,  Laura 
J.,  Gordon,  Geo.  A.,  Hornberger,  Mayme  A., 
Lowry,  Florence,  Mack,  Geo.  F.,  McLaugh- 
lin, Vannie  L.,  Pharis,  Amy.  Post,  Hen- 
rietta, Turner  John,  Yager  Lena,  Vogeli 
Annje. 


COLUSA  COUNTY. 

Benson,  Saidee,  Corby,  Bessie,  Howard, 
Mary,  Jackson,  Frances,  Laueenour,  Lillie 
L.,  Rhodes,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Tihdall,  Lizzie, 
Welch,  E'ecta,  Gay  Helen,  Gay  Adella, 
Jones  Mrs  J  Morris 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

Bentley,  James  A.,  Dennett,  Ida  M.,  Dow- 
ney, Thos.  Ingram,  Stella  J.,  Murtha,  R  E., 
Perley,  Mabel,  Rodden,  Lizzie,  Wagener,  J. 
A.,  Willms,  J.  H,  Dunning  R,  Smallwood  S 
V,  Brown  Mrs  Mark,  Stoddard  O  R. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Elliott,  Mattie,  Grace,  Jas.  W.,  McClard, 
Nellie,  Nikirk,  Delia  J.,  Richards,  Flora  V., 
Ritter,  C.  M.,  Rutherford,  W.  D.,  Sexton, 
Caroline,  Springer,  Geo.  E.,  Stout,  Geo.  H., 
Stout,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Hammory  G,  Kemp 
Rhoda,  Duon  R  A,  Cook  Tillie  E,  Armstrong 
Mrs  A,  Stewart  Lillie,  Henderson  Julia,  Nel- 
son H  J,  Stout  Elizabeth,  Seymour  Mrs  M 
L,  Richards  V  C,  Hendricks  Lizzie  G,  Meline 
Agnes  B.  Wood  Mabel,  Henderson  Kate, 
Dowling  Katherine.  Brown  Susie,  Barkley 
Lena,  Nikirk  Delia  I,  Bennett  Mae  Fry  Kate 
E,  Bryan  Ethel  M,  Gustin  Edith,  Barnard 
Jessie,  Barnard  Annie,  Barnard  F  H,  Smith 
Margaret  M  Gutler  Frank  L.  Laatz,  Leona, 
Cummings  Galen,  Mead  Nellie,  Campbell 
Ida,  Ames  Isabella,  Camper  Chas  F,  Rose 
Peter,  Winders  Maude,  Garrison  Albert  G, 
Seymour  M  L,  Stamper  A  W,  Henderson  E 
W,  Miller  E  J,  Maxwell  Adams,  Howland  L 
C,  Bangs  Winifred  S,  Wibon  Esther  M, 
Oopeland  Edwin  B.  Harvey  Geo  E,  Rogers 
Elizabeth,  Kimball  May,  Redman  Ada, 
Jones  AimeeM,  McQuade  Clara  M,  William- 
son Anna. 

YUBA  COUNTY. 

Louis  D.  Baun,  Herbert  Dann,  Blanche 
Hall,  Anna  McKenney,  G.  H  Stokes,  Adah 
L.  Townsend,  Jennie  White,  LillieB.  Brooks, 
J.  A.  Scott,  County  Supt,  Townsend  Mary  H, 
Gleasun  Mary,  McKenney  Anna, 

YOLO  COUNTY. 

Miss  Beth  Buckley,  Miss  Juiia  Berg,  Miss 
Miss  Bertha  Gaddis,  Josephine  Jones,  Har- 
riet Lee,  Kate  Simmons,  Margaret  Smith, 
Supt  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart,  D.  B.  Lacy,  C.  W. 
Swanger,  Fairchild  C  H,  Brown  Roy,  Rock- 
hold  Ethel  S.  Rockhold  C  L,  Rockhold  Mrs 
L,  Giddis  E  E,  Ryan  Lucy. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

County  Supt.  J.  B.  Brown,  City  Supt  of 
Eureka,  A.  C.  Barker,  Florence  S.  Baldwin, 
Mary  A.  Carr,  Alice  Church,  Carrie  Gilmore, 
May  Halloran,  Lillie  F.  Johnson,  Emma 
Langford,  Annie  Levingood,  Wilbur  C. 
Lord,  Theresa  M.  Otto,  Lizzie  Quick,  Emma 
S.  Young,  Orr  Mary,  Freer  Wm  B,  Hil'is 
Emma  R,  Keasler  Mrs,  Lord  William,  Brown 
J  B,  Church  Alice  I,  Gilmore  Carrie M,  Otto 
Theresa  M,  Halloran  May,  Langford  Emma, 
Johnson  Lillie,  Livinggood  Anna,  Lord  Bes- 
sie, Quick  Lizzie,  Baldwin  Florence,  Young 
Emma  S,  Carr  Mary  A,  Lord  C  W,  Barker 
A  C,  Morrison  Lizze. 

NAPA  COUNTY. 

Ackerman,  Grace  W.,  Christainson  Carrie, 
Cole,  Martha  W.,  Downey,  Lena  M.,  Davis, 
Maye  E  ,  Erb,  Agnes  G.  C,  Ingemundsen, 
Emma,  Imrie,  John  A.,  Lange,  Sophia  A., 
Meriom,  Louis  T.,  Metzler,  J.  A.,  Mower,  F. 
G.,  Miller,  Etta  L.,  Parker.  Adah  A., 
Poston,  Julia,  Wright  J  C,  Wright  Mrs  J  C. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Isabel  Ashfield,  Mrs.  Anna  Bass,  Loraine 
Bailey,  Adah  Cunningham,  Aitban  Cunning- 
ham, Teresa  Carr,  J.  J.  Dailey,  Hannah  Du- 
cray,  Myra  Giles,  Annie  Godbolt,  Nellie  Gar- 
recht,  Grace  Hovner,  Eva  Jones,  Alice  Leg- 
erwnod,  Ellen  Lynch,  Marian  Madsen,  Mil- 
dred Nason,  R.  C.  Stackable,  Nellie  Salis- 
bury, Abbie  P.  Wright,  A.  H.  White,  Mrs. 
L  W.  Zumwalt.  Supt.  Margaret  I.  Poore, 
Merryman  Lil'ien  F,  Bell  Mrs  J  L,  Bone 
Margaret  I,  Lvnch  Ellen  A,  Salisbury  Nellie 
Ducray  Hannah,  Burke  Annie,  Blum'b  Lena. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY. 

Fairchlld  H  M,  "Wiseman  M,  Clayburg  D,  McGasline  M 
G,  Roper  B,  Scholl  K,  Harney  Anna,  Little  A  E,  Auger  i 
R,  Denis  MS,  Taylor  A  C,  Cullers  L  R,  Curtis  C  M, 
Wilson,  Sarah  M,  Riordan  C  F,  Tierman  A  E,  Cotrel 
Edna,  Theobold  Anna,  Meighan  Kate  E,  McElroy  E, 
WebsierR  H,  Holden  Mrs  J  B,  Hart  Pauline,  Griffith 
Mrs  A,  Chase  E,  Webster  S  R,  Featherly  H,  Stebbins  M. 
Newhall  Mrs  C  C,  Vau  den  Bergh  F,  Castlehun  M  A, 
Beecher  Milton,  Hodgkiuson  Katherine,  Boukodsky  R 
M  McFadden  K,  Keating  E  A,  McDonnell  Louise, 
Davorzaezsk  Bertha,  Mitchell  Mrs  G  D.  Conn  Josephine 
Barry  M  C,  Shaw  Mrs  L  A,  Erkson  J  H,  Worden  H  E, 
Brooks  E  B,  Sheridan  A  J.  Rust  T  C,  Hernck  Julia. 
Hodgson  Eunice  Fleming  Mrs  E,  McDonnell  S  A,  Mc- 
Donnell Mrs  S  A,  McDonnell  S  A,  Lick  E,  Power  Alice 
R,  Morrison  Susie  L,  Ginaco  Josephine,  Carpenter  Es- 
telle,  Bradbury  Vesta,  Hufschmidt  Dorothy,  O'Mara  J. 
France  Martha  E,  Rainey  Mrs  Marion,  Galinas  E  J, 
Bray  Mary  C,  Davidson  Geo.  D'Aucoua  A  A,  Gardner 
J  E,  Graham  Helen,  Quiun  May,  Curtin  Ella  J,  Rainey 
Mrs,  Kendall  Mary  E,  Kuss  Rosiua,  Winstein  W,  Crit- 
tenden M  L,  Delay  D  J,  Cofer  Mrs  E  M,  Roseucrautz  Es- 
ther Foster  G  G,  Eoster  Mrs  G  G,  Koru  H,  Wilson 
Grace  B,  True  L  H,  Turner  Chas  L,  Clark  F  H,  Kimball 
W  P,  McCarty  S  H,  McCarty  Mrs  S  H,  McHenry  Mrs  E 
T  Heider  F  C,  Ewing  E  E, Fulton  w  W,  Fitzsimmons  M 
Ede  C  Louise,  Muller  H  J,  Wilbur  Edith,  Wilbur  E,  Far- 
rell  T  F,  Laying  L  M,  Gunu  Mrs  A  F,  Guuu  Mabel, 
Hodyson  CM,  Wilson  Auuie  E,  Cleneay  J  M,  Fiske 
Mrs  R  S,  Coney  Mrs  M,  Crowe,  M  L,  Sutton,  Ella  A, 
Ramsdell  Mrs,  Ball  Katheriue  M,  Hufschmidt  Mrs  H, 
Phillips  E  M,  Pavson  Mrs  A  B,  Paxton  Mrs  K,  Vincent 
Mrs  J,  Vinsent  l".  Malline,  Alice,  Judsou  Mrs  F,  Ban- 
ning Miss  Rust  Tessa  a,  Goodyear  E  L,  Arnold  Mrs  V  J, 
Robinson  H  H,  Howard  C  E,  Howard  Mrs  C  E,  Saunder 
Dorothea  J,  Bulnde  Mrs  Lucy,  Turner  Emma  L,  Gunn 
A  F,  Hewes  Edna,  Haley  C  S,  Heald  E  P,  Garin  Paul  A, 
Stone  W  W,  Stowell  Anna  M,  Hodgson  Caspar  W, 
Sara  P,  Waguer  Harr,  Lemon  Anna  E,  Goodyear  E  F, 
Faulkner  R  D,  Bull  Katherine  Mt  Gunn  A  F,  Mark 
Cecil  W,  He wett  E  G,  Dam  F  H,  Maake  Kate,  Durkie 
Bessie  H,  Bartlett  A  L,  Bartlett  Mrs  H  J,  Jenks  Mrs, 
Hufschmidt  H.  Kitts  Leonard  F,  Stone  Jessie  E,  Stone 
May  B,  Crocker  K  B,  Crocker  Mrs  E,  Griffiiu  Anna, 
Stock  Mrs  EC,  Callahan  K  T,  Grinn  A  L,  Catlin  A  G, 
Caren  ER,  Sexton  J  L.  Swain  Mary  H,  Swain  Neva  M, 
Conkliu  M,  Olcese  Mrs  M  C,  Callahan  K  T,  Onyon  A  M, 
Pauline  Mrs  Mary  J,  Dwyer  M,  Atwood  W  O,  Garen 
Paul  A,  Summertou  A,  McVerrv  Mary,  Stone  W  W, 
Stone  Mrs  W  W,  Jordan  Mrs  M*  F,  Kelley  A  G,  Mark 
C  W,  Murphy  J  L,  Murphy  Annette,  Barber  Emma  J, 
Barber  Anna  M,  Hagedoon  A  G,  Moi  rison  S,  Power  A  R 
Magee  A,  Fowler.  Anna  E,  Burk  Frederick,  Burk  Mrs 
C  F,  Wolfe  A  M,  Herwett  E  A,  Shuck  L  M.  Boukofsky, 
Wiggiu  Chas  M,  Sweeuey  Lulie  M,  Dolan  Mary  J, 
D'Arcy,  Alice M,  Hill  Mrs  Clarence  A,  Hill  Clarence  A, 
Stovall  A  M,  Coles  I  E,  Kelly  E  E,  Harvey  E  F,  Faulk- 
ner R  D,  Williamson  Ethel,  Coghill  Mrs  W  H,  Bronson 
Mrs  FP,  McFarland  Helen  F,  Emerson  Celia,  Beadle  J 

A,  Hamilton,  Simon  Mrs  M,  Martin  A  M,  Scherer  M  A, 
Woodland  Mrs  Isabel,  McLaughlin  Agnes,  Simmons  J  H 
Kingsbury  W  D,  Moulty  A  C,  McNieol  B,  Moynihan  E  J, 
Elliott  M,  Burnham  L,  Tray  nor,  M  E,  smith  Jennie  M, 
Dorau  Julia  A,  Crowley  Mary  E,  Casey  May,  Huulley 
Antoinette  M,  Sleeper  Mary  Kellogg  A  E,  Walker  CM, 
Crittenden,  Tompkins  P  1',  Crofts  F  E,  Young  C  C,  Cox 
M  M,  Kingsbury  S  M,  Hodgkiuson  F,  Blauchard  ME, 
Schmit  J  J,  Morton  Frank,  Clark  F  H,  Hagarty  Annie 
M,  Macauley  Jaue  A,  Fleming  Josephine,  Herrick  Cora, 
Banning  Mrs  F  A,  Gracier,  A  J,  Ward  Ellen,  Hart  C  A, 
Cleveland  E  A,  Phelps  Mrs  J  H,  Morton  C  L,  Donnelly 
ML,  Timinins  Mrs  A  C,  Stone  M,  Holmes  Mrs  S,  Stin- 
een  A  M,  Robertson  Augusta  C,  Earle,  Clara  B,  Went- 
worth  M  A,  Zroyburch  Edith,  Cotrel  Lucy,  MagnerMay 
Pechin  Mrs  C  R,  Gailoway  M  S.  Taafie  Lawrence,  Wash- 
burn Mrs  Georgia,  Barrows  L  M,  Johnson  C  M,  Mona- 
han  M  A,  Morgan  L  V,  Slaveu  Annie  E,  Moynihan  Nora 
T,  Casey  Mary,  Gurry  Mary  E,  Slaven  Mary  H,  Grant 
Ellen  G,  Hammill  Mrs  A  H,  Manning  Agnes  M,  Roper 
M  A,  Proost  C  E.  Scheudel  A,  Shaw  B  A,  McCarty  T, 
Kitchens  E,  Mau  A  L-  Jewell  R  A,  Farwell  S  C, Brooks 
El  sha,  Jewett  Fidelia,  Wilson  Catherine  E,  EUtott 
Kate,  M^yborn  Mary  J,  Owens  Nellie  M,  Huut  Caroline 
L,  Marchebout  Alice,  Lezinsky  L,  Matrie.  Goldstein 
Fanny  M.  Tarpy  W  E,  O  Reilley  Miss.  Keating  M  E. 
Laven  S  F.  Nsppert  L  C,  Hobe  Sophia,  Klink  Jane  S, 
Corlett  H  M,  Chafmers  A  B,  Edison  Fetret  M,  Duncan 
Clara  L,  Prior  Philip,  Murphy  E,  Alderson  Mrs  A,  Simp- 
son Mrs  H,  Preston  E,  Preston  C,  Emmons  T  C,  North 
Mrs  E  M,  Grace  Helen  M,  Chase  Alice  L,  White  Levi, 
Need  Alice,  Scott  Josephine,  Keith  E  D,  White  T  B, 
Spalding  Mrs  S,  Goldsmith  Ada,  Donnelly  M  K,  Gal- 
lagher J  J,  Bates  Geo,  O'Connor  Joseph,  Maccord  L, 
Conklin  K,  Mower  M  E,  Woods  L  A,  Coffey  J  C,  White 
Herbat  A,  Hertz  Regina,  Moeney  F,  Bush  W  N,  Fitzger- 
ald Mrs  M  M,  Ham  C  H,  Gardner  F  A,  Jordan  A  L,  Mur- 
phy C  H,  McPhersou  Mra  S  W,  Spencer  T  F,  Templeton 
Laura;  Templetou  C  A,  McCarthy  Ella  L,  Anderson  J, 
Campbell  R  G,  Heath  R  L,  Beardsley  E  F,  Campbell  A 

B,  Levy  Matilda  A,  Goldsmith  Rose,  Hanley  A  B,  Kos- 
enfeld  F,  Louis  Mrs  R  F.  Carter  Mrs  RF,  Midd  E,  Foley 
EM,  StohrTC,  Mounts  F,  Regan  A  G,  Unger  A  N, 
Rutherford  Helen  M,  Sweeney  C,  Patterson  t,  Hessel- 
meyer  C,  Miller  SE,  Haswell  M,  Parker  Jean,  Camp- 
bell Amy  D,  wade  Janet,  Has  well  N  C,  McCorkell  Liz- 
zie, Hart  Lydia,  Kelly  Angelette,  Heath  V  D,  Murdoch 
Rosa,  Lewis  Frances  R,  Barry  Mary  E.  Noon  M  G, 
Simms  Esther,  Cowley  F  A,  Callahan  M  E,  Williams  W 
J  G,  Haas  Susie,  Gillespie  Jeaunie,  Lyser  Albert,  Bige- 
low  Mrs  C  J,  Sturges  Selden,  Buchholtz  ME,  Wood  Mrs 
N  A,  Doud  D,  Bray  L  F,  Johnson  A  M,  O'Neal  M  L, 
O'Neil  J  A,  McKinney  M  C,  Walker  Mrs  M.  Bonelli  Mrs, 
Lynch  Miss,  Williams  Mrs,  Mann  Mrs,  Hazelton  Mrs, 
Edwards  B  E,  Edwards  Mrs  B  E,  Lyons  E  H,  Krauss 
Louise  H,  Kuss  Chas  J,  Manderville  Kate. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

Creed  W  E.Nichola  Elmer  E.Bergen  M  E.French 
Sarah  T,  Keefer  Alice  F,  Huttou  Mrs  C  E  Part- 
ridge Clara  M,  Blythe  Margaret  R,  Gratnbom  C  J, 
Trescott  Mrs  \nna  W.Boardman  Mrs  M  V,  Neylan 
N  H,  Gulick  C  F.  BiJIs  Rebecca  A,  Wilson  E  A, 
Abell  Elsie  E,  Waterman  8  D,  Barnard  Grace  E, 
Morgan  W,  Phillips  Lucy  U,  Orr  Marie  P,  O'Don- 
nell  Francis  H   Mi,  Strongberry   Chas.    Wilkinson 


Warring,  Wilkinson  Chas,  Gallagher  Eunice  C, 
Walter  Sara,  Reeve  E,  McKean  Minnie  E,  Neilson 
C  P,  Youngjno  W,  Blood  Mrs  F  E,  Volmar  Bertba, 
Stevens  Irene  H,  Kuhls  Augusta  L,  Weir  A  W, 
Hammel  J  G,  Williams  David,  McVenn  G  E,  Shute 
Hal  tie  J,  Sullivan  D  J,  Keletson  Clara  E,  Pearne- 
ward  Jessie,  Porter  A  H,  Porter  Mrs  A  H,  Havens 
E  M,  Bliss  W  L,  Downs  I  M,  Parker  A  P,  Boynton 
W  P,  Boynton  Mrs  W  P,  Howard  Florence  G,  Joy 
Miss  Beresford,  Hendricks  Dixon,  Vervalin  Bertha 
Scribner  Emma,  Reager  Mary,  Morrison  Mary, 
Solomons  Leon  M,  Tompkins  Nora  Avery,  Madsen 
Marion,  Chambers  S  A,  Keefer  Alice  F,  Brehni 
Mary  L,  Perham  F  E,  Elliott  Mrs  C  T,  Woodall  A, 
Woodall  Mrs  James,  Boardman  T  A,  Gompertz, 
Sprague  Edith,  Nichols  Elmer  E,  Cohen  Alice  H. 
Hughes  Cbas  H,  Elliott  Elizabeth,  Garvin  C, 
Breck  Emma  J,  Robbins  L  W,  Brownson  S  D,  Hall 
Elma  E,  Kitts  Lonard  F,  Ellis  Mary  C,  Craig  H  S, 
Heaton  T  L,  McClvraonds,  Bailey  T  P  Jr.  Moore 
Ernest  Carroll,  Harumel  J  C,  Clark  F  H,  Ball  Lew, 
Sharkley  Mrs  H  B,  Whelan  M  L,  Cary  Ida,  Mc- 
Intire  R,  Kroeck  Philip,  Boynton  E  C,  Stone  K  E, 
Garrii  I  H,  Shaw  Ella  B,  Kendall  H  G,  Powell 
Elizabeth,  Wilson  Washington,  Farbush  G  E, 
Brownsill  D  S,  Remniel  C  K,  Remmel  L  A,  Norris 
Beth,  White  Jennie,  Dresslar  P  B,  Nichols  David, 
Lee  .luliaF,  Enbank  Susie,  Easton  Janet.  Shork- 
ley  H  Burdick,  Monroe  Alice,  Fryer  Roy,  Connell 
W  J,  Davis  M  L,  Mackinnon  Duncon,  Williams 
Mrs  D  U,  Sheldon  Wm  A,  Caldwell  Edna,  Cald- 
well M  A,  Jackson  G  E,  Larson  Delphine  C,  Mc- 
Key  May,  Parker  Ada,  Ongarth  Mrs,  Chatman 
Elizabeth,  Chatman  B,  Caclton  Gertrude  H,  Keyes 
C  M,  Petray  Mrs  H  C,  Woolsey  P  S,  Brown  Mrs 
Elma  E,  Howe  Edith,  Emerson  Julia,  Finn  Chas 
C,  Metkiff  Guenevere,  Brownsill  Edith  S,  Wertz 
Kate  M,  Williams  C  L,  Patton  J  M,  Palmer  C  B, 
Fisher  Grace  M,  Bunker  Minnie.  McChesney  J  B, 
Cottrell  Fred  G,  Meads  S  P,  Packard  E  A.  Gal- 
braith  A  I,  Johnson  L  E,  BarrillE  F,  Biedenbach 
ChasL.  Cushing  C  M,  Brewer  A  W  Herrick  Mar- 
garet, Perkins  Mrs  Phelena,  Kimball  M  J,  Larkin 
H  C,  Greerman  Mrs  Ella  E,  Leet  G  P,  Tyrell  Mary 
Marshall  Pauline,  Sutherland  Mary  C,  Walter  C  C, 
Walker  Mrs  L  A,  Hogdon  S  J,  Reynolds  Mrs  E  D, 
Bertancue  L  C,  Madd  eks  Mrs  C  E,  Dunbar  S  G  S, 
McDonald  A  B,  Van  Duyne  E  M,  Kingman  Mrs 
M  V,  Johnson  A  M,  Baker  Mrs  F  L.  Hunt  E,  Re- 
gan S  I,  Abbott  Clara  L,  Neylan  M  E,  McComas 
M  G,  Billings  FI,  McFeeley  S  M.McFarland  Win- 
nie M,  Keyes  Chas  E,  Graves  Walter  H,  Fisher  P 
M,  Carliss  Harriet  E,  Gleason  R  G,  Heaton  Mary 
Cordelia,  McFodden  Effle  B,  Brier  Martha  A,  Gib- 
son W  F,  Campbell  Mary  M,  Scanlan  Mrs  I  C, 
Burrall  Jessie  E,  Sullivan  Mary  A,  Wallace  Emily, 
Riley  Mary  E,  Burrows  Mertie,  Reed  Caroline, 
Chandler  J  F,  Brown  A  F,  Simpson  Henrietta  C, 
McCracken  C  A  Ayer  Mrs  Hattie  G,  Bentley  L  E 
Morris  K  C,  Beauvais  Louise  A,  Irnart  Antonette, 
Duren  Alice  M.  Smith  Myrtle,  Burkhalter  ,Chas, 
Stevens  E  A,  Crafts  Mrs  H  H,  Muldoon  Grace, 
JenkensMey,  Cromwell  Mrs  Benha,  Hunt  I  L, 
Storey  Mary,  Tell  or  Feel  Mary  L,  DuBois  Irene, 
Hammer  Mrs  C  J,  Spencer  Alberta,  Colby  J  E, 
.  Smyth  Flora  R,  Feibush  Bertha,  Keilbar  Ida  M, 
Zabel  Augusto  L,  Whithead  R  Douglass,  Ayres 
Mrs  Mary  J  Hull  M  E,  Donnellv  M  G,  Stuart 
Mary  V.  McFarland  S  E,  Moore  M  E,  Shearer  E 
L.  Martin  Irvin  D,  Harmes  E  T,  Miller  Dorothy  S 
Miller  Rosalie  B,  Trask  S  G,  Wosoburn  Elizabeth, 
Washburn  Marion,  French  Mrs  Nell  Kelsey,  Hunt 
Agnes  C,  Bennison  Mrs  Kalhryn,  Carter  N  A,  De- 
Wolfe  F  I,  Markham  EdwiD,  Walton  Adelaide  E, 
Hennings  Annie  C,  Ferguson  Robina,  Morison  I  F, 
Pearce  M  M,  Everett  Luella,  Smith  F  G,  Grove 
Louise-  McClure  M  R,  Barker  M  D,  Givens  N  M, 
Kane  E  G,  Sutherland  F  C,  Layman  Jos  D,  Slate 
F,  Christensen  Edward  E,  McGee  Walter,  Alpin 
D  G,  Stringhani  Irving  O'Neill  Edmond,  Moses 
Bernard,  Kellogg  Martin,  Sutton  James,  Singer 
Henry,  Wharff  T  L,  LeConte  Joseph,  Ardley  H  T, 
Hesse  F  G.  Allen  Gertrude  E,  Smith  Harlan  C, 
Trimngbam  Charlotte,  Emory  Lora,  Keyes  Clar- 
issa M,  Gamble  John,  Dougherty  Mamie  B,  Parish 
C,  Neahl  Nellie  L.  Triningham  Effie  M,  McCord 
Julia  K,  Cockefair  E  A,  Pebray  H  C,  Riley  Kate  E, 
Hammer  Edna,  Gilbert  Jennie,  Swasey  AJ,  Ander- 
son MrsE  W,  Cook  N,  Bradbury  Mrs  M  G,  Brad- 
bury Vesta,  Rogers  Ada  B,  Harnick  Nora  H,  Clock 
Maud  E,  Playter  G  B,  Morris  M  E,  Gibbs  Mrs 
Ellen,  McCracken  Emma  I,  Ball  Lew'  Storrie  Janet 
K,  McCracken  M  Isabel,  Dole  J,  Williams  Gertrude 
V,  Branch  FlorenceE,  Vail  Vesta  E,  Campbell 
Grace,  Morgan  Mrs  Isabel  M,  Hei  derson  Fannie 
M,  Frank  E,  Melquiond  Rellie,  McFeeley  Agnes, 
Goods  A  Maynard,  Sparks  Lillian,  Garlick  Joshua 
P,  McClymonds  J  W,  Aldrich  A  F,  Shaw  Lyra, 
Brown  E  E,  Creed  W  E,  Davidson  Geo.  DAncona 
A  A,  Taylor  M  M,  Edwards  G  C,  Bason  Thomas  B, 
Galey  C  M,  Hill  Lamont  E,  Boke  Henry  J,  Beat- 
tie  G  W,  Howison  G  H,  Cheney  Mrs  Mae  L,  Rom- 
ell  J  C,  Hachulen  Lena  R,  Calby  Geo  E,  Jaffa  M  E, 
Drew  E  R,  Bailev  T  P  Jr.  Elston  T  Sidney,  Mohr 
Paul  T,Haskell  Mellen  W,  DeBell  w  A,  Blood  May 
Payne  Mrs  Frank,  Allen  Jas  T,  Allen  Mrs  J  T, 
Shaw  Loretta  L. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Buchanan  L  A,  Meyer  F  H,   Holrnan   H  C,  Hol- 
mes Mrs  Hutta,  Mann   H   L,   Hubbard  Mrs  H   F, 


Arndt  Nellie,  Renshaw  J  K,  Locke  Mrs  Agnes, 
Debnam  Mrs  A  J,  Boyce  M  D,  Corell  Helen,  Gorell 
Mary.  Payne  Rose,  Winterburn  Mrs  Rose  V,  Vill- 
ager Lulu,  Wolfe  Laura,  Wolfe  Rena,  Utter  S  R, 
Colman  Emily  D,  Wolfe  Mina,  Hubbard  Eliza  F. 

CITY   OF  STOCKTON. 

Aaron  Blanch  M,  Aldrich  Lelia  E.  Badgley  Em- 
ma, Baldwin  Mrs  Reta  B,  Baxter  Josie  A,  Bagley 
Mrs  Cora  N,  Berdine  Carrie  E,  Braddock  D  W, 
Brice  Bertha  B,  Barr  Supt  Jas  A,  Campbell  Nettie 
L,  Campbell  Florilla,  Daly  Ella  V,  Debnam  Emma 
Dodge  Florence,  Ellis  F  E,  Forrelt  Susie,  Gall 
Mary  A,  Garvin  Sadie,  Grunsky  Lottie  F,  Harris 
Lucy,  Howell  Minnie,  Hughes  Edward,  Israel  F  S, 
Keating  Harriet  M,  Koeler  Anna,  Lane  Sophie  D, 
Lynch  Willis,  Liesy  E  P,  McCracken  Augusta  M, 
Meehan  Margaret  G,  Mever  F  H,  Mitchell  Belle, 
Mobley  D  A.  Murray  W  H,  Norton  Mary  E,  Patton 
Ellen.  Perry  S  Elizabeth.  Ramsey  W  C,  Ramsey 
Mrs  W  C,  Ridenour  E  H,  Simms  Mrs  Mae,  Small- 
field  Alice  B,  Snapp  Emma  H,  Southworth  Maude 
A,  Stier  Clara  A,  Stringham  Jessie  M,  Summer- 
ville  Laetitia,  Taber  Lillian,  Treanor  Lottie  M, 
Wogelsang  Dorothy,  Wagner  J  Emily,  Whiting 
Carrie  A,  Wilkinson  J  H,  Badgley  Maretla  E,  Post 
Cora  B,  Perkins  Mrs  C.  Wright  E  B,  Keating  Har- 
ried M,  Gill  Mary  A,  Treanor  Charlotte  M,  Isbell 
M,  Aldrich  Lelia  E. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Bailie  N  A,  Gill  N  Grace,  Thrall  Mrs  J  B,  Crolic  Leah 
Macjniber  Mrs  G  L,  Riggins  Ora,  Sister  Mary  de  Sales, 
Sister  Mary  Joseph,  Bessac  Harry  W,  Price  Stella,  Milli- 
keu  Luella  L,  Healy  Clara,  Webster  Albert  M,  Pettijohn 
Ada  R,  Nish  Fred  W,  Curtis  Harriet  M,  Heudric  Anna, 
McDougall  Tena,  Martiu  Ruth  A,  Curtis  Mrs  Laura  A, 
Perriu  H  E,  Hodge  M  C,  Wigton  Marie  T,  Smilh  Maud, 
Shafor  Mrs  Ester,  Wallace  Cora.  Rhinehart  Lillie,  Fall 
Katharine  A,  Cushuian  Florence,  Tubbs  Julia  B,  Miller 
S  J,  Morris  Mary  M,  Davis  Corinne,  Craig  Harriet, 
Wilmot  A  Roweua.  Espy  Frances.  Keller  Clara  D,  De- 
Berry  J,  Chapman  L  E,  Chapman  Edna,  Crandall  Rose, 
Edgar  W  A  Johmou  Emily  F,  Davies  Mable,  Pann 
Mrs  Ola  Huff,  Hegajdt  Rose.  Pollock  Minnie  R,  Conrad 
F  W,  Sullivan  Kale,  San  Bernardino  Teachers,  Library. 
Herbst  Mrs  Julia  E,  Shuey  Mrs  M  C  K,  Sutton  Grace, 
Morgan  Grace,  Bahr  Lulu  Claire,  Nicholson  Watson, 
Cross  J~G,  Rolf  Iua,  Leddane  Johu,  Cameron  Nellie, 
Cameron  Clara,  Humphreys  A  M,  Williams  Frank,  Mc- 
Pherron  A  S,  Reed  D  C,  Huntoon  Caralyn.  Keagle  Anna 
Driggs  Ray,  Jenkins  D  K,  McDill  G  W,  Miller  C  A, 
Borthwick  Margaret  G,  Lodge  Leta  A,  Miller  Flora  J, 
Taylor  L  M,  Butler  Mrs  G  A,  Wagner  F  A,  Cross  J  G, 
Fackler  Mary,  Shearon  J  O  D,  Paul  Earl  W,  Stiles  W  H, 
Fording  Stella,  Sager  Winifred,  Mier  G  B,  Crumaue 
Mary  A.  Blaire  Mary  E,  Ne^art  Morse  L,  Curtis  J  VV. 
Htsom  Helen  T,  Heudeison  J  E,  Culbertson  May,  "Willis 
Mrs  Bessie.  Stewart  Mrs  Maud,  Paine  Wm,  Wierwille 
H  A,  Hawkins  Emma  F,  Winne  L  Floy,  Hanson  Mrs  M, 
Smith  H  A,  Ingram  Stella  J,  Randall  Wm  T,  Bramwell 
Fred,  Aspenwall  F  T,  Matson  George,  Taylor  Jefferson, 
Perley  EJ,  Davis  Martha,  H  ckcox  R  L,  Brouse  Nora  E, 
Jacksou  Emma  L,  LaGue  J  D,  Fall  J  A,  Crosley  Mrs  J  S, 
Wiight  Geo  B,  Patton  Mrs  Libbie  Buss,  Newton  Esther, 
Hulsey  Winuse,  Roberts  Anna,  Hodge  Ruby  M'  Olivier 
Mrs  M  J.  Gliver  Margaret,  Henderson  HFi  Terry  LM, 
Mekesell  Addie,  Johnson  Julia,  Clarke  Grace  E,  Loree 
W,  Ashdowu  Anna.  Williams  Belle,  Demiug  Mrs  N, 
Stronghton  Julia,  Bevans  Mary  M,  Mudge  Carrie  A. 
Martin  Mrs  Kiltie  O,  Richardson  N  A,  Brown  A  C, 
Myers  Julia,  Burgess  Mrs  Addie.  Ames  Zllpha  A,  Pruitt 
Helen,  G  W  Higby,  Powell  Geo  B,  Ousterhout  Theckla. 
Graves  Amy,  Fowler  Mabel,  Hyde  Kate,  Perry  I  D, 
Brewer  Henrietta,  Tubbs  W  D,  Parish  Edith,  Chapman 
Lenore,  Palmer  Luella.  Webster  E  E,  Webster  M  Lillian 
Oliver  Louise,  Ashby  Mrs  A  E.  Beer  Mrs  J  C. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Hosraer  Annie,  Spurlock  Linda,  Thomas  Eugenia, 
Varner  Laura,  Wight  Duke.  Phait  Eva  L.  Reed  H'annie, 
Gilbert  Vina,  Reese  Mrs  May,  Patterson  Cora  B,  Everett 
Rose,  Adams  Marion,  Blair  Mary  E,  Burk  Frederic,  Bu- 
zick  F  M,  Cunnaue  Mary  A,  Curryer  John  S,  Dana  E  E, 
Dodge  J  A,  Dunbar  Olive  M,  Evans  Bertie  L,  Fauntleroy 
Sophie,  Fox  Kate,  Green  Minnie,  Hayeon  Eloise  L,  Hos- 
mer  Martha  R,  Kinevan  Nellie,  Kratyer  Sarah,  Laugh- 
lin  Grace,  Levy  Hortense,  Pryne  Belle  L.  Kellogg  Min- 
nie L,  Metcalf  Frances,  Wallischeck  Kev  Peter,  Eulalie 
Sister,  Cox  Alberta  B,  Thurber  Miunie  J,  Cassady  Lilly. 
Owen  Mae,  Guttery  J  A,  Holland  Katherine,  Dawe  Ida, 
Smith  N  D,  Morgan  Mira  E,  Laughlin  C  A,  Buck  Nellie, 
Clark  Carrie  B.Bowland  Lillian, Hamilton  J  E,  Lawrence 
Emma,  Haydon  Eloise  Lawrence,  Libby  Lucy,  Balaam 
Arthur  G.  Russell  Geo  C,  Lillard  Ella,  jackson  Hattie, 
Jackson  Louise,  Clark  Mrs  Clara  C,  Andersou  Mrs  H  G. 
Colt  Alice,  McCarger  Lucile,  Lane  Estella,  Quayle  Mrs 
Orpha,  Saunders  Mrs  Lena  L,  Gray  Nellie,  Miller  Joseph 
Springfield  Berlha  C,  Fowler  Mrs  C  P,  Edwards  W  S, 
Reede  Mrs  Mary,  Rockwood  Josephine,  Harrison  Gail, 
Woods  Mary,  Wheelock  D,  Edwards  Lillian,  McCabe 
MaryE,  Cadwell  H  H,  Kemeran  Nellie,  Butler  Annette. 
Stickle  Samuel,  Diehl  Gertrude,  Diehl  Clara,  James 
Annie  L,  Pierpont  Olive,  Smith  Alice  R,  Rice  Juliette  P, 
Marin  Jas,  Summers  Mrs  E  J,  Stone  Mrs  Henrietta,  De 
la  Cuesta  Mrs  G  S,  De  la  Cuesta  G  S,  McPharland  Belle, 
Oakley  Mrs,  De  la  Cuesta  Sam,  Johnson  John  F,  Thur- 
wood  G  E,  Geog  Hortense,  Cliflord  F,  Dreyfus  Louise, 
Dreyfus  Masters,  Smith  T  A.  Spitter  N,  Parker  J  R, 
Crow  S  E,  Wyles  Wm,  Stoddard  Mrs  C  S,  Metcalf  G  ri, 
Cuesta  Mrs  E  de  la,  Cuesta  M  de  la,  Cuesta  Inez  r!e  la, 
Thurmond  Edna,  Thurmond  Julia,  Snell  Martha  A, 
Hoover  E  B,  Hoover  Mary,  Wilson  Wm  A,  Webb  Holton 
Pettis  Maud,  Wetzel  Nellie,  Lewis  M  J,  Woods  Theodore, 
Cook  Ada  M,  Cook  Maltie,  Oakley  Addie,  Trott  Irma  D, 
Muzzall  Mabel,  Edwards  W  S,  Tanner  Lora  S.  Brandt 
Carrie  E,  Berkeley  T  S,  Barbar  Miss,  Johnson  Edilh, 
Elliot  Mrs  E  S  McCroskey  Emma,  Eberle  Edith,  Parish 
Mrs  H  G,  Tagtjart  K  E  P,  Chambers  Callie,  Levy  Camule 
Morris  Martha  F,  Wage  Dr,  Higgins  Kale  C,  Rich  Edna 
Boyer  Anita,  Johnston  Harriet,  Woods  Nellie  C,  P<-lk 
Mary  K,  Winchester  S  A,  Stevens  Clara  A,  Blackford, 
Loomis  Edith,  Halls  Abbie  I,  Barnes  Laura  M,  Owen 
Gertrude,  Lebuer  Mamie  V,  Sexton  Rose. 
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SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Cubberley  E  P,  Stevens  Kale,  Treat  Alice, 
Coffin  B  R,  Brown  Prudence  G,  Blanchard 
Sailie,  Blancbard  Estelle,  Allen  E  W,  Bald- 
win D,  Dawley  Emma.Robeitson  Wm  J,  Bag- 
ley  Sellie,  Simons  Abbie,  Sterrett  Roger  J, 
Williamson  JesBie,  Coleman  E  S,  Herrington 
Mrs  I,  Herrington  Lou,  Raacom  Henry,  Lund 
Ida,  Dyer  E  G,  Gilbreath  Kate  C,  Raymond 
Elma,  Smythe  Charlotte  S,  Reardon  Nellie  T, 
Coffiu  J  G,  Brower  Charlotte,  Page  Alice, 
Brown  L  M,  Woelffel  Mabel,  Woeltfel  Emma, 
Foley  Kate  J,  Aah  brook  Mrs  Alice  Ward,  Ad- 
dicott  Jas  E,  Howe  Agnes  E,  Bingham  Mrs 
Kath,  Jenkins  O  P,  Wagner  Fletcher,  Hudson 
Mattie  B,  Beouchamp  Delia.  Jame  Harlean, 
Ott  Rena  B,  Hoitt  Ira  G,  Secreet  Mah,  Gra- 
ham Mrs  EllaC,  Sullivan  Mary  E,  Boden  Mrs 
EP,  Herudon  Stella,  RyanTillie,  Corey  Sarah 
McKinnon  Elizaboth,  Tucker  Mrs  F  E,  Bis- 
hop Mabel,  McCormick  Ethel,  Story  T  A, 
Walter  Mary  E,  Strange  E  H,  Blinder  W, 
Frubling  A  F,  Fruhling  G  A.  Gilbert  Miss  K, 
Allison  Camille,  Richards  Mrs  M  C,  Weld  Ada 
Adams  Marian,  Richardson  G  M,  Campbell 
Blanche,  Ostrander  Mrs,  Ralton  Mrs  J,  Ral- 
ton  G,  OttB  Mrs  A  J.  Cox  Ella  M,  Hammond 
H  A,  Tormey  Mrs  Mary  A,  Tormey  Mary  A, 
Dorsey  J  E,  Kroeck  Louis,  Kullak  Anna, 
Brown  MrB  C  G,  Brown  J  G,  Parriton  H  R, 
Hood  Mrs  M  G,  Rucker  S  N,  Horin  E  W.Cook 
Adella,  Webb  Louise  K,  Webb  Mrs  Louise  K, 
Rice  Mrs  Judson,  Holway  R  S,  Slate  Normal 
School,  Kenny  Ettie,  Couch  F  R,  Wilson  L  B, 
Washburn  Lucy,  Feidler  Caroline  L,  Alexan- 
der Luella,  Joseph  Eva  V,  Stephens  Elinor  H 
Stevens  Adele,  Allen  C  H,  Russell  F  P,  Chip- 
man  LJ,  Eberhard  Clara,  Thompson  Carrie, 
Jordan  Loma  E,  Weigle  E  A,  Seaford  Nannie, 
Fontaine  Mary  de  la,  RuBsell  Mamie,  Miller 
Prof  Walter,  Howard  Prof  Geo  E,  Blichfeldt 
Prof  H  F,  Chandler  Katherine  A,  Patterson 
Alma,  Lnzzallo  Anthony  H,  Adams  Katharine 
Baker  Mrs  Dora  L,  Balis  Lola  A,  Rea  Carrie, 
Blanchard  Blanche,  Rainer  W,  McDonald 
Mary,  Koerber  Mary,  Bateman  D  T,  Graebe 
Mattie,  FruhlingMrs  Beriha,  Alexander  Olive 
Walsh  Adele,  Hawkenson  Irene, Maitlaod  Mrs 
Louise,  La  Montague  Lanra,  Heywood  M  E, 
Jordan  Pres  David  Starr,  Starbuck  Prof  E  D, 
Whittier  Prof  C  B,  Nord  Prof  Thoa  D,  Jen- 
kine  Prof  0  P,  Duniwav  Prof  C  A,  Pease  Prof 
E  M,  Fetter  Prof  Frank  A,  Griffin  Prof  Jas  O, 
Kellogg  Prof  Vernon  L,Schmidt  Prof  A  F  W, 
Sanford  Prof  Fernando,  Lathrop  Prof  Henry 
Hyde  W  F,  Marx  Prof  Cbaa  D.DanielB'Chloe, 
Payne  Gertrude,  Bethel  I  Laura,  CemeDt  Mrs 
A  B,  Walker  Cornelia,  Addicott  Jas  E,  Cory, 
Harriet.  Howe  Agnes  E,Place  Mrs  C  L,  Wood- 
ward Meredith,  Randall  A  H,  School  Gerhard 
Bewnett  C  J  C, Rattan  Volney,Kooser  Emma. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

McGillevray,  Ale  E  E,  Field  Emma,  David- 
Bon  Gertrude,  Stockea  Mrs  A  J,  Watkins  Mary 
Williams  Mary  K,  Breedlove  Josie,  Mason 
John  L,  Andrews  Hattie  E,  Andrews  Lucile  E 
Cumtnings  (  A,  Crocker  H  S,  De  Lany  Mra 
G  F,  De  Lany  Hayden,  Paine  Aimee,  Wiard 
Georgia,  Martin  Alice,  Tower  H  S,  Way  E  T, 
Getchell  Charlotte  H,  Davidson  P  E,  Price 
Flora  C  R,  Berkley  Wayne,  Berkley  Mra  W. 
Woodford  Katherine,  Bartlett  M  E,  French 
Lillian  R,  Hartshorn  Bertha,  Pease  Minnie, 
Beavers  Mrs  Maggie,  Guy  W  R, Eastman  CL 
Keen  A,  Hall  Maria  E,  Hall  Rosa,  Hudley  E, 
Adams  I  C.  Clay  Ella,  O'Bandon  Mrs  L  C, 
O'BanDon  Anna,  Simnkins  Florence,  Dickeon 
Marie,  Fallis  Mrs  E  P,  WebBter  Mary,  Bal- 
lard Helen,  Fierman  Jacob  H,  Annis  Sarah, 
Cachran  Mantie,  Miller  Mra  T  J,  McLeod 
Edith,  Clark  A  J,  Mendelh  C  J,  Clark  L  D, 
Criee  Lola  E,  Matchin  H  E,  Alderson  MrB  M, 
Davidson  Frank  P,  Edwards  Annie  E,  Burka 
J  D,  Baldwin  Hugh  J,  Grocker  Henry  G,Dodd 
T  V,  Dodd  Mra  T  V,  Hartley  Mary  C,  Lunde- 
grsen  E,  RutBell  Olivu, Gregg  M  J,  Flinn  Julia 
Wo^leey  Adie,  Myer  Emma,  Holliday  Harry, 
Robinson  A  W,  Jennings  Lu  B,  Casiner  Effie, 
Sherwin  Hamet.  Carter  Frances,  Wood  W, 
Snow  A  F,  Baldwin  Clara  L,  Eaden  Sue  L, 
Gridley  Kate  L,  Stearnes  Stella  B,  Gibson 
Bertha,  Pease  Fannin,  Barnard  C  E,  Miller 
F  N,  Brewer  Florence  H,  Wright  Ada  F, 
Wright  Corrine,  Conover  W  F,  Stocken  SuBan 
Criee  Vivi,  Burks  J  D,  Willis  Minnie  T,  Gam- 


ber  Alberta,  Elliott  Marion  M,  Eaves  Bell, 
Root  Robt  C,  Deering  Lillie  V,  Bostwick  B, 
Kinyon  A  C,  Stillman  Clara  J,  Hinds  H  E, 
Ritchie  G  R,  McGra'g  Daniel  D,  Stitt  Agnes, 
Leathers  Martha,  Gale  Mary  J,  Tyson  Estelle, 
Roaa  Mabel,  Rale  Mabel  E,  Mahoney  Eliza- 
beth, MjLellan  LolaD,  Virdeen  Lou,  Hassard 
Elizabeth,  Powell  Mary,  Toles  Trella,  Keiller 
Annie  B,  Perry  Minnie  E,  Hall  Elizabeth, 
Jacoby  Belle,  Dowel!  Annie  E,  Smith  Sam'l  F 
Winn  Nannie,  Amende  Mra  Alovee,  Hulse 
Mrs  Ella  V,  Ginaca  Josephine,  Warburton 
Stella,  Edwards  Anna, Floyd  Mary  L,  Braden 
Helen,  Porter  Anna  S,  Mackenzie  Helen  C, 
Frazee  Belle,  Rose  Henrietta,  Angier  Will, 
Peck  Kate  E,  Cox  Mabel,  Walkins  Maude, 
Evans  Eva  E,  Gray  Clara  L.  Turner  Mrs  E  L, 
Evans  Mrs  C  L,  Watson  Elorence  E,  Mayes 
Blanche,  Hilton  Mrs  R,  Derby  Florence, 
Allen  Gertrude  E,  Mary  Sistsr  Margaret, 
Rice  J  A,  Cutbertson  Elizabeth,  Sawtelle 
Marion  D,  Scott  Mrs  G  A,  Williams  Mrs 
Judson,  Curran  Felix, Keyes  Loucile, Blanch- 
ard Frederick  T.  Sweeney    Lulie   M,  Beadle 
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SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Thomas  W  Scott,  Hursbaw  Mrs  B  B,  Holis- 
peter  E  E,  Bunber  Mra  Frank  F,  Heald  Clara 
Harria  Myrtle,  McGraw  Margaret,  Burke 
Mary  F,  Keating  M  E,  McDonald  Mollie, 
Mather  John,  Clark  Augustina,  Coulter  Min- 
nie, Richardson  Jennie,  Silvia  J  D,  Burnham 
Emily  L,  Bull  Fannie  D,  Green  S  Maud, 
Chamberlain  Mis  C,  Slusser  Mrs  Effie,  Ric- 
kettLeah,  Ballard  B  F,  Claypole  Lillian, York 
Anna,  McClellan  Ruth,  Bull  H  R,  Petray  N, 
Emery  Mina  C,  Stiles  Adelaide,  Brown  C  P, 
Floyd  Mrs  May  E,0'Meara  Frances  L.Holmes 
Marion  E,  Holmes  Mrs  Will  F,  Allen  J  H, 
Johnaan  Hattie,  Skinner  Mrs  R  T,  Harrison 
Ella  C,  Hinshaw  Ernny,  Geary  May,  Wirt 
Mrs  M,  Burnham  Ada,  MacNeil  Wilber  J, 
Royal  Ada,  Widlund  Emma,  Bryant  Alice, 
Kraft  May  L,  Srhopbach  Lenore,  Bunker  F  F 
Baker  Milo  8,  Ashley  Bertba,  Young  Lena  C, 
Lumeden  Martha  L,  Emery  Nellie  F,  Grace 
Kate  L,  Mead  Nellie.  Martin  D  E,  Roberts 
W  C,  Casey  Anita  E,  Dennia  Eva,  Porter  H  B 
Trosper  Mrs  A  L,  Fine  Mattie. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Rogers  W  J,  Barker  E  H,  O'Connor  A  T, 
Hook  Mary,  Hook  Julia,  Allen  Maria  W, 
Naffziger  Lizzie,  Floyd  Mrs  Ella,  Floyd  Etta 
Van  Orden  Amanda,  Conlin  Amie  F,  Church 
Mrs  M  B,  Church  M  B,  Purcell  M  L,  Ruth- 
ersord  F  M,  Fay  Sarah. 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY. 

Carter  MrB  A  T.  Mayer  Jessie,  Robinson 
F  L,  Palmer  Mrs  Ella,  Henry  Lida,  Whee- 
lock  A  N,  Elder  Ada,  Hyatt  E,  Hudson  Min- 
nie, Dord  P  L,  Stewart  Frances,  Oakley  E  B 
Martin  Clara,  Lukens  Lizzie.TwingMrs  NC 
Claudy  M  E,  Magaw  W  J,  Superior  Sister, 
Kinney  H  D,  Hrazier  A  M,  Defani  Winona, 
Crer  Raymond,  Green  G  W,  Burke  A  O, 
Piatt  Aelen  C,  Ruch  Lutie  A,  Ford  Annie  M, 
Stevens  Otto  J,  Fuller  Eugenie,  Eisenhart 
Mrs  Emma,  Farnham  Geo  L,  Funk  L  May, 
Wardrobe  Myrtle,  Gsenberg  F  L,  Harwood 
H  L, Lemon  Nellie  J, Campbell  Myrtle.Swope 
Carrie,  Whitman  A  A,  Dearborn  Mrs  S  0. 
Loveland  Nellie  B,  Seger  Isabel,  Kennedy 
HM,  Kimmel  EM,  Ward  Paul  G,  Smith 
Mary,  Cutts  Florence  G,  Robertson  Clare, 
Hearn  M  M,  Palmer  E  E.Hancock  I  E,  Han. 
cock  May,  Farnham  G  L,  Ward  Clara  W 
Pryne  Marion,  Godfrey  Mallah  V,  Devana 
Gertrude.  Meyers  Nellie  W,  John  Lulu  C 
Hedges  Ruth  C,  Allen  Clara  D,  Wainright 
C  C,  Brown  S  C,  Walter  Clara,  Elwell  Olive 
Copeland  Lewis  D,  Linn  E  A,  Linn  L  W, 
Covey  Althea  S,  McAllister  Estelle,  Kyle 
Madeline,  Kyle  Mary,  Caudee  Kate  H,  Ciog- 
ston  Del,  Davis  Rosa,  Davis  Ethel  M,  Foster 
T  B,  Mead  E  Jr,  Mead  Ella,  Mead  S  J,  Far- 
water  B  W,  Farwater  Mrs  B  W, Evans  S  C  J 
King  F  C,  Woolsey  Alice  H,  Minor  Edwin, 
Minor  Belle  M.  Palmer  Ida  L,  Harris  Manan 
Bootes  Josephine,  Easton  Edith,  Burde  Ida 
Blair  T  A,  Johnson  Clara,  Keran  J  N,  Coon 
C  D,  Buoher  Alice,  Brown  W  L,  Main  Lulu 
Beebe  Eva,  Van  Slyck  Mrs  P  G  N,  Ross  J 
Martin  Lillie,  McConnell  W  D.Lemmon  A  P 
Yates  Mabel,  Edmiston  M  Idale,  Griffin  R  E 


Iverson  Ida,  Bulson  Mrs  D,  Barkelew  Amber 
Ward  Hattie,  Holmes  May,  Towne  Gertrude 
Aberdein  Blanche, Everett  A  W.Kinsey  A  H, 
Thomas  Mary  E,  Magee  Anna. 

VENTURA  COUNTY. 

Parsons   Anna,    Taylor   Nellie  J,  Haydock 
R  B,  Henderson  Anna,    McGuire   Elizabeth, 
Linn  Mary,  Boynton  Pearl.    Owen  J  C,  Gas- 
trich  Wm  J.  Parker  E,    Glassock   Lela,  Con- 
nelly Mamie,  Webb   Minnie,   Van  Vleet  E  S, 
Bartlett  Mrs  C  G,  Younglove   Emma,  Fleis- 
ter  Carrie  A,  Alvord  J  B,  Cullinan  B,  Shear 
Mrs  J  B.Comatock  Mrs  A  J,Foulks  Arabella 
Foulks  Mrs  Al, Mitchell  Ray,McCaskey  Ella, 
Reese  D   J,    McDavid    Irwin    A,    Blackburn 
Mrs  Alice,  Parsons   A,    Baker  Rose,  Barkla 
Mrs  C  B,  Cibson  E,  Drake  M  S,  Kauffman  P, 
Wilde  Edna,  Foster   E  P,   Wagner  Adele  B, 
Wagner  V,   Finney    Mrs  C   J,    Gibson  W  S, 
Denure   D   D,    Kelsey   S   A,    Good   W  L  K, 
Stevens   A   D,  Pretor  S  Harriet,  Cullis  Mar- 
ion, Will  Anna,    Beonheim  A,   Sessions  Mrs 
A  N,  Bartlett   Effie,    Day    Mrs  J  A,  Bartlett 
Mabel,  Day  J  A,  Weaver  Kate,  Reynolds  J  E 
Reynolds  Mrs  J  E,  Kauffman  Mrs  P  W.Todd 
Edna   P,    Geer   Mrs   E  A,   Campbell   Maud, 
Gray  Mary,  Gray  Katherine  L,  Frick  Clara, 
Sackett  Supt  GL,  Hemmings  May, Boor  C  A 
Snyder  F,  Reynolds  Ada,  Smith  Clara,  Spur- 
lock 'Sue,  Williams  Sarah  E,  Wilson  Bessie, 
Bristol  Blanche,  Todd  Jessie,  Egenhoff  Mrs. 
W  D,  Elkins  Lizzie,  Kauffman  P  W,  Mosher 
H  C,  Kelsey  Helen,  Toland  TG,  McGrew  E  S, 
Randall  Alice,  Turney  Augusta,  Lucey  H  O, 
Kenagy  A  S,  Rogers   Merle  J,  Haydock  Mrs 
R  B,  Cole  Mrs  E,  Tarr   Blanche,  Tarr  Inez, 
Chaa  Anna,    Younglove   Alice,  Powell   J  B, 
Harker  Mrs  E  J,   Blackstock  Cbas  F,  Glass- 
cock Haidee,    Kane   Mrs   Tina  D,  Gueberson 
Luleiku,  Clark  Jessie  L,Coffman  W  S,  Ward. 

FRESNO  COUNTY. 
Thos.  J.  Kirk.  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Mrs.  Julia 
B.  Kirk,  Deputy,  Miss  Imogene  Kirk,  Evans 
J  W,  Tyler  E  P,  Tyler  Mrs  E  P,  Ramsay  Geo 
S,  Elliot  C  T,  Floran  Sister,  Short  Mrs  F, 
Sorenson  A,  Baker  Mrs  W  H,  Balthis  Katie, 
Hooper  B,  Pratt  Nettie,  Witthouse  Pauline, 
Freman  Mrs  G  N,  Dorman  Rena,  Zumwalt 
Mrs  VPS,  Milton  Mrs  Blanche  E,  Wallace 
Mabel,  Lane  Frank,  Hopkins  Mrs  Hattie  B, 
Gilmore  Georgia  L.  Rowell  Cora,  Perkins 
Mrs  A  S,  Harris  A,  Updyke  T  J,  Ferrey  W, 
Moore  Katherine,  Rosendale  Fannie,  Bart- 
lett Jennie,  Tyler  Sadie,  Beckwith  A  Rose, 
Ward  H  L,  Martin  Maud,  Knowlton  Nellie, 
McLane  Mrs  C  L,  McLane  C  L,  Allen  Mary, 
Baker  W  H,  Dailey  M  E,  Hamilton  Nellie, 
Boyer  Clara  A,  Purdy  Mrs  A  J,  Patten  Mrs, 
Perkins  A  S,  Maxwell  Mrs  L  H,  Spencer 
Grace,  Ramsey  Geo  S,  Halverson  N,  Bordsen 
M,  Austin  Mary,  Austin  E  F,  Pratt  Alice  S, 
Dahlgren  Julia  A,  Dahlgren  Emilie,  Thorn 
C  J,  Bowen  Mrs  Bettie,  Nudd  Mrs. 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

Towdsend  Irving,  White  Mrr  AE  A, Purdy 
Grace,  Stirling  Alice,  Zmudowski  Mary,  Mc- 
Carty  Luella  F,  Kuhlitz  Mamie,  Theller  O  E 
Ashley  Marian.  Scott  Fdna  L,  Sinnoth  M, 
Linscott  J  W,  Hawkins  Effie  1,  Daken  Ella, 
Smith  Mra  Clara,  Jehnson  Emma,  Smith  W, 
Wickersham  Florilla  R,  Mcadam  Ida,  HUen 
Kara,  Frazier  Bnnie  L,  Cox  Ellen,  McSwee- 
ney  Anna,  Lincoln  Mabel,  Baker  M  E,  Ord- 
way  Ruby  A,  White  Ada,  Jamison  Mary  E, 
Howard  Lillian  A,  Holyer  Josephine,  Bailey 
Bessie,  Bear  Herbet  J,  .Merrill  Ruth.  New- 
man Nettie,  Clark  D  C,  McAdams  C,  Kuhlitz 
Emma,  Morril  Geo  E,  Morrill  Mrs  GeoE, 
Sister  Joseph,  Lampe  Rev  Seraphin. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 
Lane  Ida,  Bell  Lesa  Beell  Kathelyn,  Horst- 
mam  Augusta,  Taylor  Prof  A  E,  Dodson  Al- 
best  B,  Snedden  David  S,  McConne'l  Eliza- 
beth, Ward  G  R,  Gox  Kate  C,  Lynch  Kath- 
erine, Conception  Sister.  Matthis  Pearl,  Nar- 
vacy  Ninpha,  Hodges  Rose  E,  Meagley  E, 
Robinson  Sadie. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Travis  E  L,  Hampton  Clay,  Hampton  HC 
Chalfant  Emma,  Chalfant  Mabel,  Wilkins 
Beatha  S,  Luce  Mrs,  Lewis  J  D,  Darrah  Lea, 
Bodle  Mancy,  LuceT  E,  Barrows  M  C,  Trus- 
cote  Maude  E,  Peter  Margaret  A. 
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Dollar-and-a-half    for 
a  good  glove 
Centerneri 
200  Post  St. 
W.  M.  Smith,     Agent 
San  Francisco. 
Order  by  Mail. 


MERCED  COUNTY. 
Collier,  Harriet,  Elliott,  Mary,  Ga'ibVdt, 
Jennie.  Howell,  C.  W.,  Koch,  F.  W.,  Koch, 
Mrs.  F.  W.,  May,  F.  M.,  Outcalt,  I.  E., 
Ringnalda,  W.  F.,  Sullivan,  Mary,  Thomas, 
Mrs.  C.  N.,  Washington,  Ethel,  Grove  O  W, 
Grove  Mrs  O  W.  Soldner  Joras,  Jones  Kate, 
B. 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

Anslyn,  Birdie,  Anslyn,  Mrs.,  Ayers,  A. 
M.,  Bagley,  Nellie,  Brooks,  Georgie,  Bryan, 
Mrs.  J.  S.,  Durwood,  Arthur,  De  La  Boza, 
N.  X.,  Gordon,  Jennio,  Graham,  J.  W.,  Rich- 
mond, M.R. .  Tread  well,  Albertina,  Tread- 
well,  H.  E.,  Van  Vlear,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Walker, 
Ayres  A,  Hefton  Amy,  Che'dress  C  C,  Waltz 
W,  dwell  A  B,  Walker  E  H,  Waltz  T  C, 
Childress  Mrs  C  C. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Aitken,  Annie,  Barkley,  Minnie,  Carring- 
ton,  Marie,  Daweey,  Bertha,  Egl,  Helen, 
Farnsworth,  Mercy,  Fay,  Jennie,  Govan, 
Jeannie,  Groth,  Bertie,  Gillis,  Ina,  McDer- 
mitt,  Sadie,  McGuire,  W.  J.,  Mayer,  Mar- 
garette,  O'Neill,  M.,  Phleger,  Mary,  Piper, 
Bertha,  Rogers,  Elizabeth,  Smith,  Agnes, 
Todd,  Nellie,  Tracy,  Mary,  Tesro,  Mary, 
Titherington,  Amanda,  E.  H.  Neilson,  C.  H 
Wood,  Jr.  Job  Knight  Cora,  Brown  Alice, 
Marett  S,  McDonald  C  A,  McLanahan  Anna, 
Niles  Mattie,  Hook  William,  Howard  B  F, 
Tubbs  O  H,  HaBkins  C  H,  Perkins  &  wife, 
Andrew  L  Pern,  King  G  T.  Seaman  W  W, 
Groth  Emma,  Steffens  Louise,  Dawley  P, 
Meyer  M  H.  Sjaman  Mrs  W  W,  Gilbert  Inie, 
Wilding  C  J,  Bartman  G,  Bartman  C,  An- 
drewt  A,  Beans  B  F,  Ryan  Frank  D,  Cbinn 
F  C,  Fox  Jeannette'  Tubbs  O  B. 

MARIN  COUNTY. 

Ames,  MissN.  S.,  Bain,  Miss  N.,  Brother- 
ton,  Miss  L.  K.,  Burke,  Mrs  M.  F  ,  Chand- 
ler, Miss  M.  G.,  Davidson,  J.  B.,  Dufflcy, 
Miss  E.  J.,  Durand,  Miss  M.,  Farrell,  Miss 
A.,  Furlong,  Robt.,  Gates,  Miss  A.  A., 
Haues,  Miss  M.,  Hawkins,  Mies  I.,  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  M.  E.,  Keating,  Miss  M.,  McDonald, 
Miss  L.  M.,  McDonnell,  Miss  M.,  Rodgers, 
Miss  C.  E.,  Seaman,  J.  T.,  Seehorn,  Miss  M. 
S.,  Smythe,  Miss  E.  L.,  Saunders,  Miss  J.  L. 
Edington  Cora.  Reed  C  J,  Reed  John,  Hough 
E  E,  Turrell  Anna  A,  Smith  A  H. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

Alexander,  Luella  M.,  Belfrage,  Wm., 
Baker,  Edith,  Black,  Amelia  C,  Cox,  Al- 
berta B.,  Chope,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Ciark,  Augus- 
tina,  Drewry,  Ida,  Doyle,  Wm.  P.,  Donovan, 
Annie,  Eade,  Miss  Elma  S.,  Foley.  Kate  J., 
Guilbert,  Katherine,  Green,  Rebecca  T.,  Gil- 
fillan,  Elizabeth,  Hammond,  Florence  G., 
Hickman,  J.  B.,  Hill,  C.  C.  Hoover,  Grace 
A.,  Joseph,  Eva  A.,  Jordan,  H.  H.,  Johns- 
ton, Minda,  Liddle,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Lang,  Leo- 
nora L.,  Lewis,  Itylene,  McHarry,  Mrs.  M., 
Matthis,  Pearl  F.,  Narvaez,  Nemphes,  Nich- 
ols, Ermnie,  Olsen,  Anna,  Orton,  Fannie  B., 
Peterson,  Laura,  Rage,  Alice  M.,  Robertson, 
Wm.,  Riordan,  Nellie  T.,  Stephens,  Kate  A., 
Stirling,  Duncan,  Treat,  Alice  A..  Wa'sh, 
Ltllie,  White,  Nellie,  Walsh,  Mrs.  T.  L., 
Wilbke,  Herminia,  Yates  Ivy,  Johnson  E, 
Little  Mary  E,  Orton  Frances  B,  Sister  Su- 
perior, Huneaker  Manelle,  Black  L  E,  Sand- 
wick  R  L,  Englehart  Katharine. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 
Alexander,    Josephine,     Andrews,   Lucile, 
Beckett,  Alice,    Beswick,  B.    E.,    Bernicke, 
Mrs.  Louise M.,  Bird,  Kichard  N.,  Bisby,  R. 
L.,  Bowland,  Lillian   M.,  Bowman,    Agnes, 
Bray,  Mary  C  ,  Brown,   W.    L.,   Buck,  Mrs. 
Belle  R.,  Burton,  Jennie  A.,    Buss,  Harriett, 
Carle,  Estelle,  Carmichael,  Albert,   Carpen- 
ter, W.  R.,  Case,  .M  Ellen,  Chaffee,   Fannie, 
Chapman,  I.  H.,   Chase,  Lydia  M.,    Chilton, 
Belle,  Collings,   A.  Blanche,  Collings,   Mrs. 
Jessie  S.,  Courtney,   Mrs.  AngilinaE.,  Cub- 
bison,  Sedalia,  Darby,  Rose  A.,  Evans,  C.  P., 
Fay,  Alexandria,  Fleming,   Anorah,  Finley, 
Mrs.    Gertrude,    Finley,    Sallie   H.,    Foster, 
May,    French,    He'en    M.,    Galloway,    Mrs. 
Mary  L.,  Garlick,  Etha  R.,  Glines,    Etta  M., 
Glines,  Miss  Dora  P.,  Good,   Leander,  Good- 
rich, Alice,  Grannis,  Ellen  E.,  Greeley,  J.  P., 
Gregory,  Lyman,  Grubb,  Lewis,  Haas,  Chas. 
E.,  Hall,  Mary,   Haile'tt,  Helena,   Harlin,  G. 
A.,  HaBkins,  Edith,  Harvey,  L.  D.,  Hasshei- 
den,  Tillie  W.,  Hawkins,  Jessie,  Hell,  Carrie 
E.,  Heil,    Frances,  Hervey,   Elizabeth,   Hill, 
W,  B.,  Holden,    Mrs.    Frances,    Horr,   Mrs. 
Kate  P.,  Jones,  Ida   M.,  Junkins,  Mrs.   Ger- 
trude, Keller,  L.  F.,  Kirlin,  Ada  .M,  Kerr.S. 
W.,   Keyes,   Stella,   King,   J.   W.,   Killefer, 
LvdiaD.,  Krick,  P.  H.,  Little,  F.  E.,   Love, 
Annie  C,  Marshall,  Mae,   Martin,  Annie  C., 
Macomber,  Clara,  Mathes,  Sue  M.,  McCarty, 
Alice  C,  McCoy,  Mary  S.,  McCharles,   Mrs. 
Florence,   McDowell,   Maude,   Gill,   May.M. 
Mitchell,   Mrs.  Lola   B.,  Mitchell,    Richard, 
Mitchell,  Sarah,   Mitchell,  William,  Moore, 
Minnie  M.,  Moore,  Maude,  Morrison,    Lizzie, 
Morrison,  Ella,  Neibel,  Etta  V.,  Nichols,   J. 
B„  Norrish,  E.    J.,    Nourse,   J.   P..    Patton, 
Nanine,  Perley,   Marie    H.,   Perry,   Amy  L. , 
Rector,   Mary  E. ,  Roberts,    Carrie  E.,  Rose, 
Helen  V.,  Sanford,  Lillie,  Schlicher,  Eda  M., 
Sugmuller,  Emily  M.,   Sheldon,    Geo.    M., 
Smith,  Clara,  Smithwick.  Effie,  Snow,  Wil- 
liam  M.,    Spencer,    Mrs.    Hattie  A.,  Swain, 
Mary   E.,    Taylor,   C.   E.,    Taylor,    Maude 
Twombly,    S.   S.,    Tyermann,    Mrs.    T.    B  , 
Watson,  Mary    A.,    Warner,  M.    Elizabeth, 
White,  C.  E„  Wickersheim,  Wm.  J.,  Wright, 
S.   B.,    Young,    Mrs.    Belle,    Zielian,    J.  J. 
Pfeiffer  Ada  R,  Barker  A  S,   Robbins   A  W, 
Mohrenstecher  G  A,   Pankey   Dora,   Bedford 
Lola,  Charles  Florence  W,Cook  S  L,  LeBenf 
Helen  JosUn,  Einley  Lulu  B,    Finster  C  C, 
Davis  M  S,  Bryan   Luella,    Small   My:  tie  E, 
McKee  Florence,  Damson  Renmah  E,  Selecia 
Sister.  Frazier  Alice  M. 

TULARE  COUNTY: 

Beckwith,  Kate,  Ball,  Hannah,  Bernhard, 
Annie,  Badgley,  M.  E.  Clotfelten,  Delia, 
Crook,  F.  S.,  Curtis,  Mary  E.,  Carleton,  Lou 
Culbertson,  Elizabeth,  Campbell,  Geo.  W., 
Crookshanks,  S.  A.,  Crookshanks,  Mrs.  S. 
A.,  Dewitt,  Ruby,  Downing,  Lulu,  Downing, 
Ida,  Goodin,  Sallie,  Harper,  Sallie,  Henry, 
Edith,  Johnston,  Anna  M.,  Lynne,  L.  E., 
Linnell,  Thirsa,  Lovejoy,  Emma,  Nicewon- 
gen,  Agnes,  Richardson,  Miss  May,  Rhodes, 
Ora,  Robinson,  Abi,  Rosendahl,  Fannie, 
Swank,  Carrie  O. ,  Savage,  Geraldine,  Shuey, 
Teeple,  Miss  Francis,  Tate,  Lillian,  Updike, 
T.  J.,  Woolsey,  P.  S.,  Wright,  Miss  Hattie, 
Walker,  C.  J.  Crook  F  Stanley,  Nicewonge 
Agnes.  Savage  Geraldine,  Ball  Hannah, 
Johnston  Anna,  DeWitt  Ruby,  Rice  F  D, 
Swank  J  F,  Whitcomb  Elizabeth,  Lillie  HC 
Henry  Clara  A'  Combs  S  C,  Limegrover  Ag- 
nes, Roth  Ruby. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 
Lander  Ago  D,  Kirk  wood  W  A,  Martin  MA 
Bickerstaff  Jennie,  Webster  Angie,  Johnson 
Annie  S,  Webb  Annie,  Bigelow  Florence  L, 
Hill  Elizabeth,  Andrews  Eita,  McKean  W  G, 
Sweet  Jno,  Phalin  A.  Joost  T,  Kelly  A 
Stiles  EllaC,  Hill  A  C,  Mott  Mrs,  Boone  E, 
Lander  Mrs,  Brock  G  A,  Parker  E. 

TEHAMA  COUNTY. 
Johnson  A  E,  Dailey  Lizzie,  Council  Retta 
Johnson  Edith  K,  Bayles  Blanche.  Ames 
Darotine,  Graves  Prof  O  E,  Mitchell  Rubena 
Campbell  Cynthia,  White  W  C, Sweeney  JD 
Bingham  G  K,  Gill  Alice,  Gi.l  J  W,  Bayles 
Carletta,  Worthington  Nellie  S,  Owens  M, 
Glover  A  W,  Steeves  John,  Johnson  P  F. 

ADDITIONAL  NAMES  OF  STANIS- 
LAUS COUNTY. 
Stoddard  G  R,  Pickrell  Nina,Lynch  Kath- 
erine,  Dennett  Ida,  Perley   Mabel,    Church 
Mary  J,  Fressey  F  A,  Owens  Mabel. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 
Spencer  W  D,  Nicholls  Anna,  Rice  M,  At- 
tringer  Gertrude,    Armstrong   L   E,    Squier 
Abbie  A,  Fleming  Lizzie  A,  Norton  Gertrude 
Curtis  Nellie  F,  Smith  P  W. 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 
Fowler  E  N,  Lenfest  Lela,  Cale  G,  Brown 
Ella  S,  Babcock  L  W,  Kelton  Genevieve, 
Hardy  Ada,  Babcock  D  W,  Elliott  Abby, 
E'der  Susie,  Cummings  D  B,  Minor  Effip, 
Gonsalves  May,  Flanagan  Helena,  West  M. 
Wrinwright  Rose,  Mannon  J  M  &  w,  Ames  J 
Mathews  J  R  &  w,  Smith  H  B,  Barbee  J  L 
&  w,  Van  Dusen  Marion  S,  Babcock  L  W, 
Jameson  Minnie,  Howard  Lucy. 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 
Wells  Anna  L,  Shaw  C  J,  Shaw  R,  Chase 
Lottie,  Garner  Sadie  V,  Aurelia  Sister,Chase 
Mrs  Henry,  Garner  J  H. 

SUTTER  COUNTY. 
Sullivan  Ester  R,  Moon  Winifred,  Donald- 
son Jessie,  Everett  L,    Wood  'Mabel,    Whit- 
lock  Bertha  O. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Bland  Wm,    McCarty  T  E,  Wilson  Mary, 
Woodward  Floretta,  Wilson  L  B. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 
Keith    S  E,  Keith   James,    Jones    Jessie, 
Price  E  M. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 
Manlove  Minnie,  Sherwood  Julia  C. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 
Boyle  Josie,  Finane  Josie. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Symons  A  C. 

MONO  COUNTY. 
Richards  Cornelia. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY. 
Perkins  Gertrude  H. 

FOTICE  OF  N.  E.  A.  MEETING. 

Any  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  the  Stale  of 
California  whose  name  baa  been  omitted  19  re- 
quested to  forward  name  and  address  direct  to 
Western  Journal  of  Education.  We  will 
publish  in  October  any  name  that  may  have  been 
accidently  omitted  or  the  name  of  any  one  who 
became  a  member  since  the  meeting.  The  list  is 
published  so  that  each  member  in  California  may 
have  due  credit. 


FAT  JA^it  OFF 

TRIAL  SIZE  SO*  H  El  ps  9S  EASY  TO  TAKE 

REGULAR  USO  OUT0OF  AND  CARRY. 

AT  DRUGGISTS.  100.  NOT  A  CATHARTIC 


WM.  C.   HASSLER,   M.   D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 


Office.  133  Powell  Street. 
Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 
Telephone  Bush  22. 


Residence. 
725  I^aguna  St.  nr.  Grov 
Telephone  Steiner  771 
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PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO 

WILLIAM   L.  OOE,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  an 

NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS! 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  the 
schools  them- 
selves. M  ail 
your  orders  di- 
rect to  us  and 
get  from  one 
fourth  to  one-half 
more  for  your 
funds. 

School  Furniture,  Blackboards,  Bells; 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags,   General  Supplies 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  HflYNES  BLACKBOARDS 

Absolutely  good  as  Slate,  at   Half  the  Price. 

A'so,  for  The  Famous  Blymyer  Bells.  '  'Sweet- 
est Tone  and  Heard  Farthest." 
Agents  for 

tlBank  Stock  Paper" — Saves  the  Eyes. 

Full   Assortment  School  Stationery  Made   Here 
of  this  best  Paper.     Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

22  Clay  St,  San  Francisco 

/Kff-Only  a  minute  from  the  Ferry.  Call  on  us  first 
and  leave  your  grip,  etc  ,  while  shopping  Free  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees. 

EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTIONS 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,    Flood   Building,   S.   F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


S 


"Picturesque" 


TABLETS 


% 
I 

X 

I 

I 

I 

1 
I 
I 

.  % 

PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are  I  %■ 
included — linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps,  8  ^ 
parchments,  crepes,  &c.  |     |i 

I 


and  Papeteries 


«   «  « 

THE  COVERS  used 
on  both  TABLETS 
and  PAPETERIES 
are  copies  of  famous 
salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berliu. 
Two  are  here  illus- 
trated. 

Send  for  description  of 
Papeteries  (10  vol). 


'Elite"   Tablets  and 


Mail-Orders  Promptly  Filled. 
Mention  this  paper, 

PRICES: 

Tablets:  Com- 
mercial note,  20c; 
packet,  30c;  letter, 
40c. 

Papeterieb:  Oc- 
tavo, 30c;  com- 
mercial 35c  One 
quire  of  paper  and 
twenty-four  envel- 
opes. 


Please     mention 
his   paper. 

Over  1000  styles  of 
fine  and  medium- 
grade  writing-tablets 

Acme: Stationery   | 
and :  Paper :  Co.     '% 

Office  &  Factory:  Salesroom:  (Room  708)  |£ 
North  Ninth  St. &.  Wythe  309  Broadway, Cor.Duane  St  .». 
Vve.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  NFW  YORK     V 


•^UiMiiiiimtiitimUiiiimiUiiiiitiiitiii^ 

A  MEW  GRAPHOPHOMEi 


A  strongly  constructed 
Graphophone,  with 
simple  mechanism, 
made  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  first-class 
talking  machine,  at  a 
low  price. 

Toy* 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RECORDS 


The  pleasure  in  owning  a  Graphophone  is  largely  increased  by  being  able  to  make  and 
reproduce  your  own  records.  We  furnish  this  machine  with  recorder  1 or J$7.o0, 
making  it  the  cheapest  recording  and  reproducing  talking  machme  on  the  market. 
Graphophones  of  eyery  description.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  o 
CoiumuiH  Mionog,   p>  Co.  Drpt  0.  723  Marke    St.  San  Francisco 


An  Experienced  Teacher 

With  recommendations  from  the  WomanV 
Annex  of  the  University  of  Denmark  ana 
from  the  University  of  California,  desires  a 
position  to  teach  English,  German  or  History 

Address 

MBS.  NICO  BECH-MEYER, 

533  Nineteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EAGLE  HOTELS 


K  and  Seventh    Sts.,   SA.CRAMENTO,   Cal. 
FirBt- class  in  every  respect;  'bus  at  every  train 
GRAY  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 


MSB]           lEl 

Santa  I^e  Roixte* 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

The  Most  Comfortable  Way 
Across  the  Continent 

«Oi 

EVERY    DAY    IN    THE  YEAR   PUU.M4N  PALACE  and  PULI,- 
MAN  UPHOLSTERED  TOURIST  CARS   leave   Oakland   Mole  for   Chicago 
1    and  the  East.    Take  Market  street  Ferry  at  5:30  p.  m. 

K#g 

DINING-ROOMS  are  managed  by  Mr.  FRED  HARVEY,  and  are  per- 
fect in  every  detail,  serving  meals  at  regular  hours  aud  reasonable  rates. 

NO  OTHER  LINE  offers  so  many  inducements  as  the  Santa  Fe  rou 

The  best  of  Southern  California  can  be  seen  in  a  day's  trip  around  the  Kite-Shaped  Track. 
Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlets  giving  details. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  628  Market  street,  Telephone  Main  1531. 

Oakland  Office,  1118  Broadway.  Sacramento  Office,  201  J  street. 

San  Jose  Office,  7  W.  Santa  Clara  street 


HAM'S 


BUSINESS     COLLEGE     24    Post    Street,  San    Francisco. 

California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago. 

Instruction    includes     Bookkeeping,    Shorthand,    Typewriting, 

Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
■  Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 
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AT   LOWEST   PRICES 


O.  F.  WEBER  &  CO- 

303-306  Post  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Maps,  Chartsi 

Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 

U.  S.  BUNTING  FLAGS,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Also  at  

North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalog 


PRICE    $10.00 

Cures  WITHOUT  Medicine 

Rheumatismjalaria  and  all  Diseases 

THAT  ARE  CURABLE 


$25. 

STANDARD 


ELECTROPOISE 


To  Teachers  and  others  of 
Sedentary  Habits 

ELECTROPOISE  will  prove  a 
veritable  blessing, 
overcom  i  n  g  n  e  r- 
vousness  and  debil- 
ity, the  result  of  over- 
exertion and  close  ap- 
plication within  doors. 


The  following  en- 
dorsement from  Mrs. 
Cooper  speaks  for  itself: 


Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper's  Endorsement. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  28,  '95 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the 
Electropoise  as  a  life  in- 
vigorator.  I  have  tested 
its  merits  for  several  years. 

Where  I  have  heavy  tasks 
to  perform  I  find  it  a  marve- 
lous helper.  It  re-enforces 
blood  and  brain,  and  thus 
makes  all  work  easy  of  ac- 
complishment. I  would 
not  part  with  it,  and  I  hope 
it  will  find  its  way  into 
every  home  where  there  is 
weakness,  weariness  and 
pain. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Sabah  B.  Cooper. 


$10.00 

POCKET 


ELECTROPOISE 


Pacifi     Agency 
JOHN  MULHERN,  124  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


flESI  COUflTY  pfliMS 


liiiiimift  innimmi 


Many  of  the  counties  have  just  is- 
sued new  manuels,  new  lists  of  li- 
brary books,  new  courses  of  study, 
etc.  The  schools  will  be  needing 
many  of  these  new  books,  and  we 
invite  them  all  to  correspond  with 
us  before  placing  their  orders.  We 
will  cheerfully  quote  prices  on  any 
lists  they  may  submit  to  us,  or  will 
fill  their  orders  at 

WHOLESALE      $    RATES. 

Send  for  our  latest  complete  catalogue 
of  Text,  Library  and  Supplementary 
Books.  We  can  supply  promptly 
any  Boole  in  print. 


THE  WH1TAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

723  Market  St.   San  Francisco 


Holmes' 
College  of 
Oratory 


^ 


Oratory,  Elocution,  Delsarte,  Physical 
Culture,     Practical    Acting,    Literature, 
Journalism,  Vocal  Music,  Piano,  Violin. 
STAMMERING  CORRECTED. 

15  Instructors.     Degrees  Conferred. 

The   only   College   of  its  kind   on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Write  for  Catalog. 

Odd  Fellows'  Building 

San  Francisco,  -         -  California. 


SQj  mA  Umh  Home  Study 

f  Spelling,  Leuer  vv  ruing,   lypewntiug,  English, @ 
Shorthand,  Commercial  law.  Pocket  Dictionary,^) 
n.  Arithmetic,  Booickeepiug  and  Business  Practice  \ 
@>  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.    Address,  ^ 

Ithe  practical  text  book  CO.f 

@>426  Superior  St.,      CLEVELAND,  OHIO.^> 


Teachers'  Meeting  for    I899. 

STATE  AND  DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers'  Association, 
Nov.  2,  3,  4.  Bakersfield,  C  L.  McLane 
Pres.  Northern  California  Teachers'  Assoc- 
iation, Nov.  2,  3,  4.  Red  Bluff,  0.  E.  Graves, 
Pres  Southern  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Dec.  22,  22,  23.  Los  Angeles,  P.  W. 
Kaufman.  The  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Dec.  27,  27,  29.  Sacramento,  Pres. 
Frederic  L.  Burk. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Humboldt  County, Sept.  11,  12,  13,  14,  Supt. 
J.  B.  Brown. 

Contra  Coata  Co-,  Sept,  19,20,  21,  22.  Supt, 
A.  M.  Phalin. 

Monterey  County,  Sept.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Supt.c 

Lassen  County,  Sept.  27,  28,  29,  Supt.  O.W. 
Doyle. 

Santa  Cruz,  Oct.  2,  3,  4,  i,  6,  Supt.  J.W. 
Linscott. 

Siskiyou,  Oct.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  Miss  Effie 
Persons,  Supt. 

Plumas,  Oct.  10,  11,  12,  13,  P.  M.  Donnelly 
Supt. 

Napa,  Oct.  16,  17,  18,  John  A.  Imrie,  Supt. 

Lake,  Oct.  17,  18,  19.  Chas.  W.  Haycock 
Supt. 

Solano,  Oct.  Supt.  D.  H.White. 


THE  MARSH  SYSTEM  LEADS.  \ 


— PUBLISHED    BY — 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO., 

[SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Price  $2.00.      -      =      -        Postpaid" 

— <^ 

Girl  who  Won  the  Typewriter. 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1899. 

To   W.  R.  Hearst,  "The  Exam- 
iner"— Dear    Sir:     I    beg     to     ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  valua- 
ble prize  of  a  typewriting  machine, 
which    was  awarded     me    at    the  | 
Women's    Stenographic      Contest, 
held   at   "The  Examiner"  editorial  i 
rooms  on   the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  July.     Of  course,    I    am    very 
much  pleased  at  my  success;  but  to  | 
give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due, 
the  credit  must  be  accorded,  first,  to  I 
the  patience  and  excellence  of  my 
]  shorthand   instructor,  and   second, 
to   the    superiortiy   of  the   system  h 
which  I  studied — Ihe  Marsh.     Had  5 
I  not   been   successful,  however,  1 1 
am  sure  that  I  would  none  the   less  1 
^  appreciate    the     kindness     of  the 
"The  Examiner  in  manifesting  the  j 
interest  it  has  in  women  workers,  h 
!j  Thanking    you  most  sincerely. 
\  remain  yours  very  truly, 
»  Grace  Kafka, 

j  191 8  Steiner  street. 


j2isiaGi« 
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A  riano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a      bargain,    Standar 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

TUB  Whitafcer  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Fananfl  &  Voteu  CHapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:      Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Northern :  _The, 

♦  Favorite 

Pacific 
Railway  :  RJe 


♦  Summer 

♦ 


SPOKANE     HELENA     BUTTE 
WINNIPEG  ST.  PAUL   CHICAGO 
NEW   YORK 


The  only  line  to  the  famous 

aasMLOWSTOi 

....  THROUGH  CARS  .... 

Pullman  and  tourist,  with  dining  cars  on 

.  .  .  EVERY  Train  .  .  . 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  "Wonderland,"  to 

T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent 

638  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  (525Stimsou  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES  |^20  Parrott  Building,  San  Fraucisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  Invited.  Registration  forins:sent 
t  o  teachers  on  application. 


Schooltiouse  Furnishings! 


ARE    YOU 

Building  a  new  sclioolhouse 
or  making  any  additions?     1 
you  will  need 

BLACKBOARDS 

...OR... 


Correspond  with  us  at  once.  We 
carry  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved   SCHOOL    FURNITURE   of 

every  kind. 

New  Century  Automatic,  Pacific  Automatic,  New  Adjustable 

SCHOOL     DESKS 


_____ 
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Do   YOU    NEED 


-••• 


■5K-FOR    THE* 


WRITE  FOR   OUR  PRICES 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  .... 

.  .  .    problem 

From  the  Standpoint  of 

.     .     Child  Study 

Prepared  by  the  City  Superintendent, Super- 
visors, Kindergartners  and  others,  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Barbara,  representing  the  work  in 
the  Public  Kindergartens  of  that  city  for  the 
year  1898-9. 

It  tells  in  concrete  form,  suggestive  to  Kin= 
dergartners  and  Mothers,  the  methods  used 
in  physical  culture,  language,  story  t  elling, 
illustrative  drawing  (by  means  of  chalk,  brush 
and  pencil),  clay  modeling,  music,  nature  in- 
terests, number,  moral  training,  etc.,  together 
with  resumes  of  the  psychology  of  Child- 
hood bearing  upon  each  of  tbeBe  subjects  and 
bibliographical  references  to  the  literature  of 
child  study  for  those  who  wish  to  read  exten- 
sively. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 


723  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $60; 
Prospector's  Course,  tl6.     Established  1864.     Open  all 
year. 
_E_t-Send  for  Catalog. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

BOSTON,   NEW  YOR^,   CHICAGO, 
WILL  SEND   ON   APPLICATION  THEIR 

New  Illustrated  Educational  Catalogue 

ALSO   DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS   OF 
John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States    for 

Schools.    $L.00  net. 
John  Fiske's  Civil  Government    in    the    United 

States.    $1,00  net. 
Riverside     Literary     Series.      Over    150   numbers 

Paper  and  cloth,  15  to  60  cents,  net. 
Riverside  School  Library.    50  vols.    50,  60    and   70 

cents,  net. 
Rolfe's    Student     Series.      11   vols.     To    Teachers, 

53  cents  each. 
Modern  Classics,    50  vols.     Each,  40  cents,  net. 
Translations  from  Classic  Authors. 
Cambridge  .Editions  of  Poets. 

Masterpieces  of  Ameiican  Literature.    $1.00  net. 
Masterpieces  of  British  Literature.    $1.00,  net. 
Riverside  Song  Rook.     Paper  and  boards.    30  and 

40  cents,  net. 
The  Hiawatha  Primer.    40  cents,  net. 
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BEST  BOOKS. 


MODEL  METHODS. 


ELEMENTARY  BOOKS. 

BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READEHS 
Eight  Books  for  Graded  Schools 
Five  Books  for  Ungraded  Schools 

NATURAL    GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary 
Advanced 

,60 
$1  25 

MILNE'S  ARITHMETICS 

Elements 
Standard 

.30 
.65 

McMASTER'S    SCHOOL 

HISTORY    OP 

the  United  States 

$1  00 

RICE'S  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK 

Part  I  .15 

Part  II  .20 

LYTE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
Elementary  English  .35 

Elements  of  Grammar  and  Composition  .50 
Advanced  Grammar  ond  Composition      .75 

OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY 
Primary  :;('> 

Intermediate 


Advanced 
BARNES'S 

manship. 

Charts 
NATURAL 


.50 
.80 

NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PE  M 
Eight   Books,    Per    Dozen    .75 


COURSE    IN  MUSIC  PULL 
Course,  Seven  Books  and  Charts. 
Short  Co-rse,  Two  Books 


MILNE'S   PLANE    AND   SOLID   GEOriE- 
TRY  $1.25 

MILNE'S  PLANE  GEOMETRY  (separate) 

75  cents 

Unrivaled  as  a  teaching  hook.  The  first 
successful  combination  of  the  valuable  feat- 
ures of  inventional  and  concrete  geometry, 
with  rigid  logical  treatment.  Large  num- 
ber of  valuable  suggestive  questions  and 
undemonstrated  theorems.. 
MILNE'S  GRAflMAR  SCHOOL  ALGE- 
BRA 50  cents. 

Very  interesting  book  for  beginners. 
Slight  transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra. 
New  order  of  classification. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ROARK'S  HETHOD  IN  EDUCATION  $1 .00 

Designated  for  Normal  Schools,  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  and  for  private  reading  by 
every  teacher  who  seeks  a  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  that  present  them- 
selves in  the  schoolroom.  A  Manual  of 
great  helpfulness  to  all  teachers. 

SEELEY'S  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

$1.25 
A  working  text-book  for  normal  schools, 
reading  circles,  and  libraries.  Especially 
prepared  for  those  teachers  who  must  take 
an  examination  in  this  subject.  Treats  of 
the  various  educational  systems  of  this 
country  and  others. 


HIGHER  TEXT  BOOKS. 

MILNE'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOME- 
TRY $1.25 
Plane  Geometry  (Separate)  .75 
High  School  Algebra                         $1.00 


HARKNESS'S       COMPLETE 
GRAMMAR 


LATIN 
$1  75 


HARPER    &    GALLUP'S     CICERO'S 
Oration  and  Letters  $1.30 

KI R  T  L  A  N  D'S  CORRESPONDENCE 
of  Cicero  .50 

F  R  A  N  C  O  I  S'S     INTRODUCTORY 
French  Prose  Composition  .25 

ROGERS'S  FRENCH    SIGHT   READ- 
ing  .40 

SYMS'S  FIRST    YEAR   IN  BTtENCH     .50 
Second  Year  in  French  $1.00 

Third  Year  in  French  $1.20 

CAMERON'S    DE      GONCOURT    SE- 

lections  $1.25 

SYMS'S  MME.DE  SEVIGNE  LETTERS  .40 
RANEE'S  KAISERWAHL  KARL'S  V.  .35 
HEYSE'S  L'ARRABBIATA  .30 

TODD'S  NEW  ASTRONOMY  $1.30 

IRISH'S  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  .50 
PETERMAN'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  .60 
ECLECTIC  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


For  descriptive  circulars  of  the  best  books,  send  to 

iVME>RIOi\JV  book:  CO. 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland,   Ore 
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I  Southern  pacific 


-•••-• 


IS  THE 


1 


PIONEER  RAILROAD 


■OF    THE    WEST 


IS  THE  MOST 


THOROUGHLY 


AFFORDS  THE 


EQUIPPED 


BEST  SERVICE 


IF  YOU  are  going- 
no  matter  where- 
first  and  consult 
an  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific 
He  will  tell  yon  the 


GO 


the 


and 


Lowest  Rates 
Best  Routes 

Where  to  go 

e.  0.  Mccormick, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


HAS  over  4000  miles  of  railway  in  California  and  adjoining  States.  Is  the  only  line 
which  traverses  every  part  of  California,  and  by  which  all  the  great  attractions 
of  the  State  are  reached.  Has  an  unexcelled  train  service  for  both  through  and 
local  travel.  Has  a  most  complete  system  of  Excursion  Rates,  which  compre- 
hends nearly  every  point  of  interest  in  the  Pacific  States. 

OPERATES  TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  each  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago; 
through  Ogden,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City, 
one  daily  train  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  also  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland;  three  daily  trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles   and  almost  hourly  trains  to  other  portions  of  the  State. 

HAS  a  splendid  system  of  Through  Tourist  Cars  between  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles and  Eastern  cities.  . 

PUBLISHES  attractive  and  instructive  literature  about  all  points  of  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Send  for  it.     It  is  for  free  distribution. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN^ 

General  Passenger  Azent, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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Announcement 

Twentieth  Century  Text  Books 

i^fis(|HE  closing  years  of  the  present  century  are  wit- 
~p*  neessing  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  our  American  educational  prob- 
lems. There  has  been  repeated  and  elaborate  discus- 
cussion  in  every  part  of  our  land  on  such  topics  as  the 
co-ordination  of  studies,  the  balancing  of  the  different 
contending  elements  in  school  programs,  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers,  the  proper  age  of  pupils  at 
the  different  stages  of  study,  the  elimination  of  pedan- 
tic and  lifeless  methods  of  teaching,  the  improvement 
of  text-books,  uniformity  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments, and  other  questions  of  like  character. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands'of  the  country 
along  the  higher  plane  of  educational  work  with  a  com- 
plete and  correlated  series  of  text  books  fully  embody- 
ing the  latest  advances  in  our  education,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Text-books  are  now  offered. 

The  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  series  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale, 
Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Chicago,  and  Profes- 
sor Charles  H.  Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
men  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  phase  of  second- 
ary education. 

The  offer  of  a  complete  series  of  text-books  for 
these  higher  grades  of  schools,  issued  under  auspices 
so  favorable,  concentrating  and  co-ordinating^'  such  a 
force  of  able  writers  all  working  with  one  end  in  view, 
is  an  event  worthy  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  a  good 
omen  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  future. 

Several  of  the  volumes  are  now  ready.  Others 
will  follow  rapidly,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  duly  an- 
nounced. 

Send  for  complete  prospectus  giving  full  particulars 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


President  Wheeler  in  his  address  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  California  put  himself  in  touch 
with  the  institution.  The  speech  was  great.  It  was  informal.  We  have  not  had  anything  so  good  since 
the  visit  of  G.  Stanly  Hall.  It  was  virile,  brilliant,  original,  human.  It  was  not  the  speech  one  would 
expect  from  a  university  president,  it  was  more  like  the  speech  of  one  who  is  first  of  all  a  man.  The 
address  will  no  doubt  raise  the  brow  of  surprise  on  some  of  the  formal  professors  whose  speech   is   merely 

the  icicle  drippings  of  the  intellect.     There  is  heart  in  President  Wheeler.     He  has  the  heart  of  a  good  natured  boy,  the  intellect  of  a 

mature  man,  and  one  who  makes  a  speech  like  the  following  can  not  be  far  wrong  in  character: 


A 

Very 

Human    Speech 


Students  of  the  University  of  California: 
I  rejoice  that  my  first  introduction  to  the 
university  takes  the  form  of  an  introduction 
to  you.  Thus  far  this  university  has  been  to 
me  more  or  less  a  thing  of  the  imagination.  I 
have  known  of  it  in  the  form  of  statutes  and 
reports,  names  and  titles,  forms  and  observ- 
ances. I  have  seen  its  admirable  register; 
I  have  seen  its  honorable  governing  board 
in  session;  I  have  seen  its  buildings,  its 
equipments,  its  mechanism,  its  gardens  and 
its  trees.  But  now,  standing  here  in  the 
golden  sunlight,  by  its  help  under  this  real 
blue  canopy,  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  real 
blue  and  gold  that  constitute  the  real,  living 
University  of  California. 

Now,  from  this  hour,  I  know  that  I  am  a 
member  in  a  real  and  living  association,  be- 
cause I  am  joined  in  association  with  men.  The 
only  thing  that  is  of  interest  to  me  in  a  uni- 
versity is  men  and  women.  As  long  as  I  live, 
I  trust  I  may  never  be  interested  in  a  univer- 
sity of  mechanisms,  reports  and  papers,  but 
only  in  a  university  of  human  beings. 

It  has  been  a  solicitude  on  my  part  lest  in 
entering  a  presidential  office  I  might  be  so 
absorbed  in  administrative  things  that  my 
own  loved   teaching  might   be  taken  away 

from  me,  and  it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  me  if  in  any  way  my  work 
here  shall  separate  me  f i om  an  active  interest  in  student  affairB.  Al- 
most the  only  consolation  I  have  this  morning  in  entering  upon  my 
work  is  the  belief  that  I  am  going  to  know  yon  and  to  have  to  do  with  you 
intimately,  for  all  this  work  of  the  presidential  office  is  burden  and 
care.  Tt  is  only  done  in  order  that  the  real  thing  may  be  reached,  the 
real  object,  the  bringing  forward  of  a  university  made  up  of  students. 

I  want  you  to  find  in  me — to  believe  from  the  beginning  and  thru- 
out  that  you  have  in  me  a  personal  friend.  I  shall  regard  my  mission 
here  as  a  failure  if  that  is  not  the  case.  I  want  you  to  come  to  see  me,  and 
to  come  to  me  as  persons.  Tell  me  your  names,  I  bpg  of  you,  tell  me 
your  names  whenever  you  see  me;  for  whenever  I  see  a  man  I  have 
seen  before  I  am  apt  to  remember  him,  and  to  remember  a  good  deal 
about  him — almost  everything  except  bis  name.  So  please  come  to  me 
and  say  my  name  is and  if  it  happens  to  be  Smith,  give  the  initials. 


PRESIDENT  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER, 

University  of  California. 


Now  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  I 
am  moved  to  say  on  this  occasion.  This  is  a 
stimulating  sight.  This  golden  sunshine 
coming  down  in  genial,  lazy  haze,  smiling 
upon  the  ripened  brown  of  these  magnifi- 
cent hills,  reminds  me  of  my  beloved  Greece. 
It  is  more  than  Hellas  that  we  have  here. 
Greece  looked  out  toward  the  old  Oriental 
world  ;  Berkeley  looks  out  thru  the  Gold- 
en Gate  toward  the  Oriental  world  that  has 
meaning  for  to-day. 

A  university  is  not  a  place  where  you  come 
as  empty  buckets  to  the  well  to  be  filled 
with  water  or  anything  else.  People  are  go- 
ing to  pump  things  into  you,  to  be  sure,  but 
you  are  going  to  pour  most  of  it  out  again. 
I  believe  from  my  own  experience,  that, 
after  all,  we  have  to  take  upon  ourselves  the 
consolation  that  does  us  the  most  good  which 
we  forget  most  entirely.  Those  things  that 
hover  on  the  superficies  of  the  mind  are 
oftener  a  stumbling  block  than  a  help.  It  is 
what  goes  over  into  spinal  marrow,  into  real 
life,  that  makes  us,  and  what  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  our  university  life  is  not  bits  of 
knowledge,  is  not  maxims  and  rules  for  get- 
ting this  or  that;  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  one 
thing  which  we  talk  so  much  about  and  un- 


derstand so  imperfectly— it  is  character.  The  men  you  tie  to  are  men 
of  character.  As  I  grow  older  I  come  less  and  less  to  respect  men  of 
brilliancy,  and  to  tie  to  men  for  their  character.  And  what  men  are 
going  to  get  out  of  their  university  life  is  not  what  fs  pumped  into 
the  pail,  but  what  goes  over  into  life.  And  it  comes  not  only  from  the 
lecture  room,  but  from  association  with  the  best  minds  we  find  here  in 
the  student  body— association  with  the  whole  life  and  character  of  the 
University. 

This  University  is  a  living  thing;  the  real  University  is  alive. 
Blood  pulses  through  its  veins.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  before  is  in  it.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  building  nor  of  statutes  nor  of 
courses;  it  is  a  thing  of  life.  And  what  you  will  get  out  of  this  Uni- 
versity that  is  worth  your  while,  that  will  stand  by  you,  is  what  you 
will  get  out  of  association  with  it  as  a  living  thing.  In  a  University  or 
elsewhere  in  the  world  heart  is  more  than  head,  and  love  is  more  than  reason. 
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CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan    Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL, 
PAID-IN  CAPITAL, 
PROFIT  AND  RESERVE, 
MONTHLY  INCOME, 


$8,000,000 

-    1,300.000 

-    175,000 

75.000 


Business  done  in  the  Month  of  April,  1899: 

Number  of  loans 80 

Amount  loaned $50,300 

Shares  issued — 

Monthly  payment $8,400 

Paid  up 120 


3,520 


Total  issue  for  April 

HOME  OFFICE  ■ 

222  Sansome  St.,   WM.  CORBIN,  Sec') &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Our  Newest   Books 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

By  W.  A.  Mowry,   Ph.D.,   and  A.  M.    MowRY.   A.   M. 
The  story  of  our  country  as  told  in  the  lives  of  thiity- 
nine  great  Americans,   history-makers.    316  pp.,  pro 
fusely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

PRACTICAL    TESTS    IN    COMMERCIAL 
AND  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

By  Prof.  E.  L-  Thurston,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business 
High  School.  150  original  problem?,  illustrative  of 
everyday  transactions.  68  pp.,  with  diagrams.  42 
cents. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  compiler  of  "  Nature  in  Verse." 
Three  hundred  choice  poems  on  nature  ;  for  gram- 
mar grades.    836  pp.,  exquisitely  illustrated.    60  cts. 

BRAIDED   STRAWS. 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke,  author  of  "  Twilight 
Stories."  Charming  original  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades.  135  pp.,  daintily  illustrated.  40 
cents. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF   OBSERVATION, 
THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION- 

FOR  YOUNGEST    READERS. 

Hazen's  Language  Series:  Book  I.  By  M.  W.  HAzen, 
M.  A.    128  pp., illustrated.    32  eents. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  YOR.R. 


CHICAGO 


AX    \>         * 'I    "    '/   "'O'/ 


YINTINM 

u/f'/A 


RESTORES 
•WANING 
•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  ol 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  from  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  HomcBopatbic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell   Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  ngr. 


Cnnningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 
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Wholesale  Dealers  In 

chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 
chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
<D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  <Burdett&  Co.,  T'hos.  <R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
'Rogers,  Sibley  &  (Ducker,  Harper  & 
(Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.<B. 
Lippincott  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  (Raub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
.A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Boohs. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325    Sansome  St.     -     San   Francisco 

JOSEPH  (SILLOTT'S 


IJ'15 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 
For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  B.  F.,  361, 
and  1047  (Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\  1/  1045(Verticular),  1046(Vertigraph) 

W    and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
"      Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  OILLOTT  4  SOHS,  91  John  attest,  New  York. 


h      ji      j       ANY  of  the  following  named 
_____    articles  at  price  named  if  you 


FREE! 


refer  to  this  paper   in   the 
Orders 


Ladies'  or  Child's  Side  Elastics . $  .06 

Japanese  Silk  Handkerchiefs 06 

1  p*ir  Ladies' Extra  Quality  Kid  Gloves 1.00 

1  pair  Men's  or  Boys  Working  Gloves 28 

4-Fold  or  Standard  Zephyr 05 

Saxony  Yarn,  Highest  Grade 10 

1  pair  Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Sunday  Style  1.65 

1  pair  Ladies'  Highest  Grade  Kid  Shoes 2  50 

10  papers  Needles,  assorted  kinds 10 

1  Game  of  Fascination  or  Messenger  Boy 25 

5  Gents'  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  white 25 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 


25-27  Market  Street 


San  Francisco. 
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Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Photographic  Associations. — 
Emmanu-El. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting1 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  home.— The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  teohnique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.—  S.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best   appliances  that  money  can  secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  Wasp. 
■write  FOR 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERSJ 
Coover  6.  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street       -  San  Francisco 


Hotel  Lfanghani 

JOHN  P.  QALLAQHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50   per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $100   and    $1.50  per  day 

' STBHJI    HEATED * 


COR.  ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,  CAL 


&£aitf/JJkaua 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  \^°  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 
OFFICES         1^,,  Parrott  Bujiaing.,  San  Francisco 
BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  invited.  Registration  forms  sent 
to  teachers  on  application. 


MAKERS. 


i  DOUBLE  WARP 


.  At  TO  D0RABILITV  OP  COLOR. 

4TREN&TH  OF  MATERIAL* 

WORKMANSHIP?-"  BEST  PRODUCED 


BUNTING  FLAG 

FUGS   *f^— -°/ 
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TERg 


DUPATPVN 


SERIBS— VOLUME  IV. 
Series.— Golden  Era— Vol.  XLJV. 
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Number  10 
Established  1852 


pu6fix*>fWi>    ftofice. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  In  1852. 

Subscription,  &1.50  a  year. 

Single  copies,  15  cents. 

See  our  special  combination  offer.  It  will 
meet  your  wants.  Remit  by  check,  post- 
office  order,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co,,  or  by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  ot  an 
unobjectionable  nature  will  be  inserted  at 

the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  month  per  inch.  .  , 

MSS.— Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 

news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address    all  communications  to  The   Western    Journal    of    Education,  in 

Market  Street,  S.  F.  HABR   WAGNKK,  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  .COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San-Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The   Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 


s@-The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


National  Educational    Association. 

Secretary's  Office,  Winona,  Minn.,  Aug.  1, 1898 
Announcement— Amended  Spelling. 

The  Department  of  Superintendance  of  the  N.  E.  A. ,  at  its 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  17,  1898,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  ;Mo.;  and  T.  M.  Balliet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  recommend  a 
list  of  words  with  simplified  spelling  for  use  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Department. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  duly  made,  and  the  spell- 
ing so  authorized  was  used  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  held  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Feb.  22- 
24,  1898.  as  follows: 

Program — (programme);  tho— (though);  altho— (although); 
thoro— (thorough);  thorofare—  (thoroughfare);  thru— (through); 
thruout— (throughout);  catalog— (catalogue);  prolog— (prologue); 
decalog — (decalogue);  demagog — (demagogue);  pedagog — (pedagogue) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7,  1898,  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Superintendent  was  approved  and 
the  list  of  words  with  simplified  spelling  adopted  for  use  in  all 
publications  of  the  Association. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD,  Secretary. 

It  was  reported  that  the  above  action  was  repealed  at  Eos 
Angeles,  but  the  Secretary  writes  as  follows: 

This  action  still  stands.  The  action  at  Los  Angeles  simply 
allows  any  author  of  a  paper  to  have  his  paper  printed  in  the  an- 
nual volume  without  the  use  of  revised  spelling.     The  request 


for  such  favor,  however,  has  been  made  as  yet  for  only  two  pa- 
pers in  the  Los  Angeles  volume. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD,  Secretary. 

The  reports  published  in  this  issue  from  the  five  normal  schools 
are  suggestive,  The  following  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Stanford  University  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
interest  manifested  in  these  departments  on  the  part   of  students: 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  classes  in  the  Department  of 
Pedagogy,  University  of  California,  this  term  is  316.  Of  these 
34  are  names  counted  more  than  once.  The  total  number  of  dif- 
ferent students  in  these  classes  is  accordingly  282.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 219  are  regular  students  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of 
the  University,  34  are  graduate  students,  21  are  graduates  of 
California  normal  schools  taking  special  courses,  and  8  are  other 
special  students.  The  item  of  2 1 9  regular  students  includes  many 
who  have  graduated  at  the  normal  schools  or  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  and  have  now  become  regular  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  the  University. 

The  enrollment  at  the  Sanford  University  is  as  follows  : 

Number  in  class  is:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  (Cub- 
berley),  148;  History  of  Education  in  Eu.  (Cubberley),  91;  Moral 
Education,  (Starbuck),  54;  Educational  Psvchology,  (Starbuck), 
36;  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Schools,  (Cubberley),  19; 
Seminary,  13";  total  registration,  361. 

Of  this  number  about  30  per  cant  are  old  teachers;  25  per 
cent  are  taking  the  work  from  a  culture  standpoint,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  certificate.  This  is  fine.  The  remaining  45  per  cent 
are  working  primarily  for  the  certificate. 

Of  those  who  complete  the  work  for  the  certificate,  fully  50 
per  cent  complete  from  14  to  20  hours  instead  of  the  bare  12. 

There  are  about  50  students  in  the  University  making  edu- 
cation their  major  work;  three  working  for  advanced  degrees. 

*     * 

The  November  number  of  the  Journal,  will  contain  informa- 
tion about  the  meeting  of  the  Southera  California  Teachers' As- 
sociation, and  the  California  State  Teachers'  Association.  The 
teachers  visiting  Sacramento  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
famous  Crocker  Art  Gallery  and  to  participate  in  a  reception  to 
President  Wheeler  in  the  beautiful  Capitol.  There  will  be  offered 
many  local  attractions  that  will  make  the  visit  to  Sacramento  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

The  season  of  the  teachers'  institutes  is  at  its  hight — About 
one  half  of  the  counties  will  meet  in  the  month  of  October.  All 
reports  show  that  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  earnest  in  their 
desire  for  professional  work  and  that  great  activity  is  felt  all 
along  the  line. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 


Humboldt  County. 

Superintendent  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Humboldt  County,  held  his 
institute  September  10,  1 1,  12,  in,Eureka.  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  taught 
Nature  Study;  Superintendent  ot  Public  Instruction,  Thos.  J. 
Kirk,  Professional  Work;  Harr  Wagner,  and  the  teachers,  vari- 
ous phases  of  school  management.  The  institute  was  character- 
ized by  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Jenkins  secured  a 
number  of  local  specimens,  including  a  salamander,  and  gave  sev- 
eral practical  talks  on  the  distribution  of  plants,  the  study  of  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  a  number  of  easy  experiments  of 
non-living  things,  such  as  is  printed  in  this  months'  Journal. 
The  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  Superintend- 
ent J.  B.  Brown  is  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  and  knows  how 
to  conduct  an  institute.  He  is  proud  of  his  teachers,  and  whether 
he  scolds  or  praises  them  he  still  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  the 
best  body  of  teachers  in  the  United  States.  Superintendent 
Brown  has  been  connected  with  the  schools  of  Humboldt  County 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  It  was  the  desire  of  Superintend- 
ent Kirk  and  Dr.  Jenkins  to  have  an  experience  of  riding  all  night 
in  the  stage,  so  they  decided  to  travel  from  Eureka  to  San  Fran- 
cisco overland.  Superintendent  Brown  and  family  accompanied  the 
instructors  to  Scotia.  He  then  hired  a  team  and  drove  them 
thru  the  redwood  forests  to  Harris.  It  was  a  magnificent  drive. 
It  is  a  land  of  trees  and  ferns.  For  miles  the  road  followed  the 
beautiful  Eel  river,  winding  along  its  banks,  sometimes  in  forests 
so  dense  that  the  midnights  seemed  to  intrude  on  the  noon.  The 
silence  and  shadows  were  such  as  companion  dreams.  When 
Supt.  Kirk  and  Dr.  Jenkins  reached  Ukiah,  after  riding  a  day 
and  a  night  in  a  typical  California  stage  of  '99  not  '49,  they  were 
prepared  to  lecture  on  the  color,  atmosphere,  dust,  midnight  stars 
trees,  canyons,  mountains,  precipices,  stage  stations  &c  &c.  of 
Mendocino  and  Humboldt  counties.  It  was  a  delightful  exper- 
ience— an  institute,  a  vacation,  a  pleasure  trip  on  a  stage  all  in 
one.  

Whitman    County  Wash. 

Supt.  S.  C.  Roberts  of  Whitman  county,  Washington,  held  one 
of  the  most  notable  educational  gatherings  of  the  year.  It  was  a  two 
week's  institute,  Aug.  22  to  Sept.  2,  with  a  corp  of  15  instructors, 
ten  evening  lectures  and  an  enrollment  of  three  hundred  stu- 
dents. The  meetings  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science  at  Pullman.  The 
faculty  of  the  College  assisted.  He  had  from  a  distance,  State 
Supt.  Brown,  and  Supt.  J.  F.  Saylor,  of  Spokane,  Pres.  Wilson, 
of  Ellensburg,  Harr  Wagner  of  San  Francisco,  J.  C.  Muerman  of 
Moscow,  and  others.  One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  large  attendance  at  the  evening  lectures. 

Supt.  Roberts  arranged  an  excellent  program,  section  work 
and  general  sessions.  Whitman  county  has  an  able  corps  of 
teachers.  The  College  at  Pullman,  with  its  large  and  progressive 
faculty  headed  by  Pres.  Bryan,  and  with  such  men  as  ex-State 
Supt.  Bean  among  his  teachers,  Supt.  Roberts  is  bound  to  place 
Whitman  County  in  the  Iront  rank.  One  of  the  most  notable 
addresses  delivered  during  the  two  weeks  was  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  N.  E,  A.  at  Eos  Angeles,  by  Supt.  Roberts.  He 
told  the  story  of  the  meeting  in  a  most  excellent  manner  bring- 
ing out  the  salient  points  in  a  forceful  manner. 


Umatilla  County,  Oregon. 

Supt.  J.  F.  Nowlin  held  his  institute  the  week  of  Sept.  4th, 
at  Milton,  Oregon.  The  instructors  from  a  distance  were  W.  A. 
Wetzel,  of  Salt  Eake,  Pres.  P.  E-  Campbell  of  Monmouth  and 
Harr  Wagner  of  San  Francisco.  The  faculty  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Weston,  Prof.  Forbes,  of  Pendelton,  and  the  newspa- 
per men  of  Pendelton  assisted.  It  was  a  live,  wide  awake  insti- 
tute. Supt.  Nowlin  made  a  stirring  opening  address  to  his  teach- 
ers, full  of  sound  advice,  practical  suggestions,  full  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Supt.  Nowlin  has 
made  a  record  for  efficiency,  and  is  popular  with  teachers,  offi- 
cials and  people.  He  began  his  educational  career  in  California; 
was  a  student  at  the  San  Jose  Normal  in  its  best  days.  He  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  Supt.  of  Umatilla  county,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  counties  of  the  Northwest. 


Contra  Costa  County. 

Supt.  A.  M.  Phalin  held  his  institute  Sept.  20,  21  and  22,  at 
Martinez.  D.  R.  Angsburg,  Mr.  T.  L.  Heatou,  Hon.  Thos  J. 
Kirk,  and  Joaquin  Miller  were  the  instructors.  The  teachers  of 
Contra  Costa  County  are  noted  for  their  professional  spirit  at  in- 
stitutes. Supt  Phalin  always  plans  his  institute  very  carefully, 
aud  his  teachers  are  good  listeners  as  well  as  good  talkers.  Mr. 
Angsburg  is  always  good  with  his  drawing.  Mr.  Heaton  always 
interesting  and  helpful.  Supt.  Kirk  always  impresses  teachers  to 
seek  higher  ideals  of  work,  and  talks  straight  along  the  line  of 
professional  advancement.  While  the  poet  of  the  Sierras  is  al- 
ways the  unique,  picturesque,  eloquent  talker,  full  of  quaint  con- 
ceits, sage  advice,  a  seer,  a  prophet,  but  always  a  poet.  With 
such  a  list  Supt.  Phalin  could  not  help  but  score  a  big  success 
with  his  institute. 

Visits    to  Several    Institutes. 

BY  THOS.  J.  KIRK,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
On  Sept.  29th  I  met  the  teachers  in  county  institute  at 
Salinas.  The  impression  at  once  given  of  Monterey  county 
teachers  was  their  industry  and  disposition  to  put  in  all  the  time 
of  the  week  of  institute.  They  met  promptly  every  morning  at 
9  o'clock,  again  at  1:30,  remained  in  session,  I' was  informed, 
every  day  until  5  p.  m.,  and  attended  evening  lectures  every  day 
of  the  week.  There  was  a  vim  and  a  vigor  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings that  indicated  a  live  superintendent  and  a  wide  a,wake  corps 
of  teachers. 

Santa  Barbara  County. 

I  spent  Oct.  2nd  and  3rd  with  the  teachers  of  Santa  Barbara 
County  and  city. 

Superintendent  Edwsrds  had  taken  much  pains  to  prepare  a 
profitable  program.  He  had  as  principal  instructor  for  the  entire 
week  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton,  but  his  instruction  was  ably  supple- 
mented by  local  talent.  Section  work  adapted  to  different  grades 
was  a  feature  of  every  half  day. 

Mr.  Hancock,  the  new  supervising  principal  for  the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara,  gives  the  impression  of  a  dignified,  modest,  but 
forceful  school  man. 

I  shall  miss  in  estimate  if  he  does  not  prove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  teaching  force  of  Southern  California. 

A  striking  feature  of  school  work  in  Santa  Barbara  is  the 
manual  training  school,  established  and  endowed  by  the  late  Miss 
Blake,  of  that  city. 

Miss  Rich  and  her  two  lady  assistants  are  giving  as  interesting 
and  effective  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking  and  wood  work  as 
any  teachers  whose  efforts  at  hand  and  eye  training  I  have  ever 
observed.  This  school  by  the  means  used  has  awakened  an  edu- 
cational interest  among  a  certain  class  of  citizens  of  that  city  and 
county  which  doubtless  would  never  have  been  aroused  in  no 
other  way.  All  honor  to  Miss  Blake !  It  would  be  great  if 
other  wealthy  persons  would  enumerate  her  example  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  stage  ride  of  sixty  miles  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Lompoc 
is  not  without  interest  to  every  traveler,  but  the  incidents  of  the 
journey  are  two  personal  for  record  in  the  present  instance. 

Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  afternoon  of  October  5th  was  spent  with  the  teachers  of 
Santa  Cruz  county  and  city  in  Annual  Institute.  County  Super- 
intendent J.  W.  Linuscott,  and  City  Supervising  Principal  D.  C. 
Clark  have  so  long  supervised  and  guided  the  educational  work 
here  that  "The  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  and 
apparently  right  well  have  they  done  it. 

Thehend  of  the  State  Educational  Department  had  only  time 
for  the  infliction  of  a  half  hour's  address  before  time  for  adjourn- 
ment. He  was  tired,  and  fears  he  may  have  tired  Santa  Cruz 
teachers.  Staging  and  railroading  for  nearly  forty-eight  continu- 
ous hours  is  not  conducive  to  successful  "Instituting. 

The  speaker  tried  to  emphasize  the  need  of  "More  mind 
training  and  less  memory  stuffing,  more  thought  and  fewer  fig- 
ures, more  teaching  and  less  averaging  of  per  cents,  more  flexi- 
bility and  less  classification,  more  individuality  and  less  uniform- 
ity, more  thinkers  and  fewer  professors,  more  official  interest  and 
less  official  interference,  more  patriotism  and  less  favoritism, 
more  backbone  and  less  back  down." 

THOS.  J.  KIRK. 
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AMENDMENTS 

TO    THE 

SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SINCE  1895 


HIGH     SCHOOLS. 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  High  Schools. 

Sec.  1669  High  Schools  may  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  man- 
nerprovided  in  sections  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  and  one  thou- 
and   six  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  Political  Code. 

Minimum  Population  to  Establish  District  High  School. 

Sec.  1670.  First — Any  city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district  accredited 
by  the  last  preceding  school  census  with  a  school  population  of  three  hundred 
or  more,  may,  bv  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  at  the  election 
held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  high  school,  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  at  the  expense  of  such 
city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district. 

Petition  Necessary  to  Establish  City  or  District  High  School. 

Second — Whenever  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families,  as  shown  by  the 
lastpreceding  school  census  with  a  school  population  of  three  hundred  or  more 
shall  unite  in  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  School  Trus- 
tees of  said  city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district,  for  the  establishing  and 
maintaining  of  a  high  school  therein,  said  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of 
School  Trustees  shall  petitition  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  call 
an  election  in  said  city,  incorporated  town  or  school  district,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  question. 

Calling  City  or  District  High  School  Elections,  Posting  Notices,  Adver- 
tising, Etc- 

Third— Within  twenty  days  after  receiving  said  petition  from  said  Board  of 
Education  or  Board  of  School  Trustees,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
shall  call  an  election  therein  for  the  determination  of  the  question,  and  shall 
appoint  three  qualified  electors  thereof  to  conduct  said  election.  Said  election 
shall  be  called  by  posting  notice  thereof  in  five  of  the  most  public  places  in 
said  city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district,  and  by  publication  in  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  therein,  if  there  be  one,  for  not  less  than  fifteen  days.  Said 
election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  conducting  school 
elections.  The  ballots  at  such  election  shall  contain  the  words  "For  High 
School,"  and  the  voter  shall  write  or  print  after  said  words  on  his  ballot  the 
word  "Yes,"  or  the  word ''No."  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  election  officers 
to  report  the  result  of  said  election  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  the  holding  thereof. 

Establishing  of  Union  High  School  Districts. 

Fourth — When  a  majority  in  each  district,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding 
school  census,  of  the  heads  of  families  residing  in  two  or  more  contiguous  school 
districts  in  the  same  county  {provided,  that  said  districts  are  accredited  by  said 
school  census  with  a  school  population  of  three  hundred  or  more),  shall  unite 
in  a  petition  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  establishin g  and 
maintaining  of  a  union  high  school  district,  he  shall,  within  twenty  days  after 
receiving  said  petition,  call  an  election  for  the  determination  of  the  question, 
and  shall  appoint  three  qualified  electors  in  each  of  the  districts  petitioned  to 
conduct  the  election  therein.  Said  election  shall  be  held  separately  and  simul- 
taneously at  the  public  school  house  in  each  of  the  districts  petitioning,  and 
shall  be  cilled  by  posting  notices  thereof  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in 
each  district,  one  of  which  places  shall  De  the  public  school  house  in  each  dis- 
trict, at  least  ten  days  before  said  election.  Said  election  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  con- 
ducting school  elections.  The  ballots  at  such  election  in  e  ich  district  shall  con- 
tain the  words,  "For  the  Union  High  School,"  and  the  voter  shall  write  or  print 
after  said  words  on  his  ballot  the  word  "Yes,"  or  the  word  "No."  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  election  officers  in  each  district  to  canvass  the  vote  at  said 
election,  and  report  the  result  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  within 
five  days  subsequent  to  the  holding  of  said  election. 

Duties  of  County  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education, 

Fifth— 11  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  election  provided  for  in  subdi- 
vision three  in  this  section  in;  said  city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district, 
shall  be  in  favor  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  school  therein,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  said  city,  incorporated  town,  or 
school  district,  within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  the  returns  of  the  election 
held  therein,  by  giving  at  least  ten  days'  notice,  in  writing,  to  every  member  of 
said  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  School  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  Board  of  School  Trustees  shall,  at  said  meeting,  determine  the  location 
and  the  name  of  the  high  school. 

Majority  Vote  in  Union  High  School  District  Election— Location  of 

Union  High  School. 

Sixth — If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  districts  petitioning  for  a 
union  high  school  shall  in  the  aggregate  be  in  fdvor  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  union  high  school  therein,  the  County  Superintendent  shall,  within  fifteen 


days  after  receiving  the  returns  of  the  election  held  therein,  direct  the  Board 
of  School  Trustees  in  each  of  said  districts  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  their  respective  districts,  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivision 
twenty  of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  Politiciil  Code.  At 
said  meeting  the  qualified  electors  shall  in  each  district  select  one  representa- 
tive, whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  as  hereinafter  specified.  The  represen- 
tatives so  chosen  shall  name  the  school  and  have  power  to  nuke  arrangements 
for  the  temporary  location  of  the  high  school,  and  if  satisfactory  apartments 
or  buildings  in  a  suitable  location  are  offere'd  or  can  be  procured  for  a  consider- 
ation or  at  a  rental  which  would  make  it  advisable  to  accept  the  same,  tbey 
shall  have  the  rower  to  secure  or  lease  such  apartments  or  building  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  acceptance.  Should  it  be 
impossible  to  secure  such  apirtments  or  buildings,  or  Bhould  such  rep- 
resentatives deem  it  not  advisable  to  select  the  same,  or  should  they  secure  or 
lease  the  same,  then  at  such  time  before  their  contract  expires  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  they  shall  notify  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  that 
they  desire  ti  meet  to  locate  the  school.  Thereafter  the  representatives  so 
chosen  shall  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  by  the  Superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  location  of  the  union  high  sc'iool.  At  such  meeting  the  Super- 
intendent shall  be  the  chairm  in,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  and  p  irticipate 
in  all  its  proceedings.  Should  the  above  representatives  fail  to  unanimously 
agree  upon  a  location  for  the  high  school,  they  shall  propose,  in  writing,  to  the 
County  Superintendent  then  present,  or  if  he  is  not  present,  thev  shall  trans- 
mit to  his  office  within  ten  days  the  names  of  the  locations  which  they  favor. 
Within  twenty  doys  after  receiving  such  notice,  the  Superintendent  shall  call 
an  election  as  provided  in  subdivision  fourth  hereof,  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  high  school.  At  such  election  only  such  sites  as  have  been  named  by 
the  representatives  and  certified  to  the  County  Superintendent  shall  be  voted 
upon.  Any  form  of  ballot  by  which  the  voter  signifies  his  choice  of  location 
shall  be  allowed.  The  result  of  said  election  shall  be  determined  and  certified 
to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  provided  in  said  subdivision  fourth. 
The  location  which  receives  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  chosen  as  the 
location  of  the  high  school.  No  change  of  location  of  any  high  school,  when 
once  established,  shall  be  made  except  upon  a  petition  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  signed  by  two-thtrds  of  the  heads  of  families  of  the  high 
school  district,  and  then  only  in  accordance  with  all  of  the  provisions  for  the 
original  location  of  the  school,  as  contained  in  subdivisions  four  and  five  of  this 
section. 

High  School  Boards  in  District  or  City  High  Schools. 

Seventh— In  any  city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district,  which  shall 
have  established  a  high  school,  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  School 
Trustees  shall  constitute  the  High  School  Board,  and  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  said  high  school. 

High  School  Boards  in  Union  High  School  Districts. 

Eighth — In  union  high  school  districts  composed  of  more  than  two  school 
districts,  the  High  School  Board  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  elected  from 
each  district  composing  the  high  school  district,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  election  of  School  Trustees,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  act.  The  Superintendent  (or  Superintendents  by  concurrent  action  in  joint 
high  school  districts)  shall,  in  union  high  school  districts  composed  of  three  or 
more  school  districts,  divide  the  districts  composing  the  union  high  school 
district  into  three  classes,  as  nearly  equal  in  number  of  school  districts  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  designated  by  him  as  Class  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively.  At  the  first 
annual  school  election  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  districts  in  Class  A, 
as  above  divided  and  designated,  shall  each  elect  a  High  School  Trustee  for  one 
year;  the  districts  in  Class  B  shall  elpct  a  High  School  Trustee  for  two  years; 
the  districts  in  Class  C  shall  elect  a  High  School  Trustee  for  three  years.  At 
each  annual  election  thereafter,  as  terms  of  office  expire,  the  High  School 
Trustees  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  in  case  of  expiration  of  term  of 
appointmetit,  for  the  unexpired  term.  Vacancies  in  the  High  School  Board 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  (and 
in  case  of  joint  union  high  school  districts,  by  appointment  of  the  County 
Superintendentof  the  county  in  which  the  vacancy  occurred),  the  appointee  or 
appointees  to  hold  until  the  first  day  of  July  succeeding  the  appointment.  The 
Trustees  serving  on  Union  High  School  Boards,  composed  of  more  than  two 
school  districts  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  section  as  hereby  amended, 
sball  hold  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  shall  qualify  under  the  pro- 
visions hereof;  in  the  formation  of  new  union  or  joint  union  high  school 
districts,  the  representatives  selected  according  to  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
sixth  of  this  section  shall  constitute  the  Union  or  Joint  Union  High  School 
Board  until  the  election  or  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  regular  noard 
as  herein  provided.  In  union  high  school  districts  consisting  of  but  two  school 
districts,  the  Onion  High  School  Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  Boards  of 
School  Trustees  of  both  said  districts. 

Organization  of  Union  High  School  Board. 

Ninth — The  Union  High  School  Board  shall  meet  within  ten  days  subse- 
quent to  the  locating  and  naming  of  the  union  high  school  by  the  pirties 
selected  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  organize  by  electing  a  president  and  a  clerk 
from  their  own  number,  to  serve  until  the  second  Saturday  of  July  next  suc- 
ceeding their  election  ;  and  thereafter  the  board  shall  meet  and  organize  in  the 
same  manner  on  tbe  second  Saturday  of  July  of  each  and  every  year. 

Meetings  of  High  School  Boards. 

Tenth — The  high  School  Boards  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the 
high  school  building,  at  such  time  as  may  be  provided  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  them  for  their  own  government.  Special  meetings  may  be 
held  at  tbe  call  of  the  president  of  the  respective  boards.  Upon  the  request,  in 
writing,  signed  by  a  majority  of  any  board,  the  president  of  said  board  shall 
call  a  meeting  thereof.  Of  all  special  meetings  of  any  board  the  members 
thereof  shall  have  at  least  two  days'  notice,  issued  and  served  by  the  clerk 
thereof.  At  special  meetings  no  business  shall  be  transacted  other  than  as 
specified  in  the  call  therefor;  provided,  that  in  union  high  school  districts  com- 
posed of  more  than  two  districts  the  regular  meetines  as  above  provided  shall 
be  quarterly:  and  provided  further,  that  the  Union  High  School  Board  in  said 
anion  high  school  districts  may  appoint  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
the  president  and  secretary  and  one  other  member  of  the  board,  no  two  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  school  district,  to  attend  to  the  routine  business 
of  the  board,  their  action  to  be  reported  to  the  board  for  ratification  at  its  first 
regular  meeting  ensuing. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  High  School  Boards. 

Eleventh— The  powers  and  duties  of  the  High  School  Boards  shall  be  such  as 
are  now  or  as  may  hereafter  be  assigned  by  law  to  Boards  of  Education  or  Boards 
of  School  Trustees,  including  the  provisions  of  sections  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  inclusive,  of  the 
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Political  Code,  relating  to  the  voting  and  issuance  of  bonds,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section. 

High  School  Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books- 

Twelfth — The  course  of  study  for  the  respective  high  schools  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  High  J-chool  Board,  and,  except  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Said  course  of  siudy 
shall  embrace  a  period  ot  not  less  than  three  years;  and  it  shall  be  such  as  will 
prepare  graduates  therein  for  adjnission  into"  the  State  University.  The  High 
School  Board  may  prescribe  an  additional  course,  or  additional  courses  of  study, 
subject  to  the  approval  as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  text-books  to  be  used  in 
all  high  schools  shall  be  uniform  thruout  the  State,  and  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
High  School  Board,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  provided  for  the  adoption  of 
the  course  of  study,  from  a  list  of  books  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  accredit- 
ing Board  of  the  State  University.  The  State  series  shall  be  used  in  grades  and 
classes  for  which  they  may  be  adapted. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. 

Thirteenth— Graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  shall  be  admitted  to  the  high 
schools  without  examination.  Other  applicants  of  the  high  school  district  may  be 
admitted  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  High  School 
Board;  provided,  that  no  applicant  shall  be  admitted  to  the  high  school  who  has 
not  practically  completed  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  of  the  county  in  which 
the  high  school  is  located ;  provided,  that  in  high  schools  where  the  course  of 
study  embraces  a  period  of  four  years,  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  seventh  grade  may,  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, be  admitted.  Proficiency  is  to  be  determined  by  the  principal,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  County  Board  of  Education.  The  High  School  Board  may  admit 
pupils  not  residing  in  any  high  school  district  upon  the  payment  of  such  tuition 
fees  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  all  moneys  collected  from  this  source  shall  be 
paid  into  the  fund  provided  for  the  support  of  the  high  school. 

High  School  Boards  to  Estimate  Expenses. 

Fourteenth-— In  any  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district,  or  union  high 
school  district,  which  shall  have  voted  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  High  School  Board  therein  to  furnish  to  the  authorities 
whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  taxes,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  suitable  lot,  of  procuring  plans  aud  specifications,  and 
erecting  a  suitable  building,  of  furnishing  the  same,  and  of  fencing  and  ornament- 
ing the  grounds,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  and  of  conducting  the 
school  for  the  school  year,  unless  such  High  School  Board  have  secured  or  leased 
temporary  accommodations  or  apartments  for  the  use  of  such  high  school,  as  pro- 
vided in  subdivision  sixth  hereof.  If  such  High  School  Board  have  secured  or 
leased  such  temporary  quarters,  accommodations,  or  buildings,  they  shall  furnish 
to  such  authorities  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to  establish,  oper- 
ate and  maintain  such  school  in  such  temporary  quarters  or  location  for  the  ensu- 
ing school  year  On  the  first  day  of  September  before  the  time  when  it  will  become 
necessary,  by  reason  of  the  termination  of  their  lease  or  agreement,  or  from  any 
other  reason,  they  shall  make  arrangements  for  another  lease  for  a  further  period 
of  three  years,  or  they  shall  furnish  to  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy 
taxes  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  suitable  lot,  of  procuring  plans  and 
specifications,  and  erecting  a  suitable  building,  of  furnishing  the  same,  and  of 
fencing  and  ornamenting  the  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  and  of 
conducting  the  school  for  the  school  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  each 
and  every  year  thereafter,  to  present  to  said  authorities,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  September,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  conducting  the 
school  for  the  school  year. 

Special  Tax  in  High  School  Districts. 

Fifteenth — When  such  estimate  shall  have  been  made  and  submitted  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  taxes  in  said  city,  incor- 
porated town,  school  district,  or  union  high  school  district,  to  levy  a  special  tax 
upon  all  of  the  taxable  property  of  said  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district,  or 
union  high  school  district,  sufficient  in  amount  to  maintain  the  high  school,  or  to 
purchase  the  site,  erect  the  building,  or  improve  the  building  or  grounds.  Said 
tax  shall  be  computed,  entered  upon  the  tax  roll,  and  collected,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  taxes  are  computed,  entered,  and  collected. 

When  County  Superintendents  Must  Estimate  High   School  Expenses, 

Sixteenth— Should  the  High  School  Board  of  any  city,  incorporated  town, 
school  district,  or  union  high  school  district,  fail  to  make  the  estimate  provided 
for  in  subdivision  fourteen  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintend- 
ent 01  Schools,  upon  the  petition  of  five  qualified  electors  thereof,  to  make  such 
estimate. 

When  County  Auditors  Must  Levy  High  School  Taxes. 

Seventeenth — Should  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  the  tax,  as  pro- 
vided in  subdivision  fifteen  of  this  section,  fail  to  make  the  levy  provided  for,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Auditor  to  make  such  levy,  and  add  it  to  the  tax 
roll  of  said  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district,  or  union  high  school  district. 

City  High  School  Fund. 

Eighteenth — All  moneys  collected  from  the  levy  of  the  tax  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  be  paid,  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  into  the  treasury  thereof, 
to  the  credit  of  the  high  school  fund;  and  said  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurers  of  said  cities  or  towns  upon  the  warrants  of  the  High  School  Board, 
signed  by  the  president  and  clerk  thereof. 

District  High  School  Fund. 

Nineteenth — All  moneys  collected  from  said  levy  in  school  districts,  or  union 
high  school  districts,  shall  be  paid  into  the  County  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
district  high  school  fund,  or  the  union  high  school  fund,  respectively,  and  shall 
be  paid  out  on  the  order  of  the  High  School  Board,  signed  by  the  president  and 
clerk  thereof,  as  other  school  moneys  are  paid  out. 

School  Districts  May  Unite  to  Form  County  High  Schools. 

Twentieth — Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  all  of  the 
school  districts  in  any  county  from  uniting  to  form  one  or  mo'e  county  high 
schools;  provided,  that  when  any  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district,  or  union 
high  school  district  shall  vote  to  maintain  a  high  school,  such  territory  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  to  support  a  county  high  school;  and  provided  further,  that 
when  any  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district,  or  union  high  school  district 
shall  establish  a  high  school  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  proposition  to  establish 
a  county  high  school,  the  electois  of  such  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district, 
or  union  high  school  district  shall  be  excluded  from  voting  upon  said  proposition; 
provided  further,  that  in  counties  where  one  or  more  city  high  schools,  distiict 
high  schools,  or  union  district  high  schools  are  maintained,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors shall,  upon  the  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  city 
high  school  district,  district  high  school  district,  and  in  each  school  district  com- 
posing the  union  high  school  district  or  districts,  if  there  be  more  than  one  in  the 
county,  submit  to  all  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county  the  question  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  county  high  school,  and  shall  take  such  further  steps  as 


provided  in  section  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  this  act,  relating  to  high 
schools.  If  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  on  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
county  high  school  are  in  the  affirmative,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  same,  declare  the  high  school  or  high  schools  existing  in  the 
county  at  the  time  of  the  election  for  a  county  high  school,  to  be  lapsed,  and  the 
property  of  such  lapsed  high  school  or  schools  sha'l  be  held  or  sold  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  high  school. 

Change  of  High  School  District  Boundaries. 

Twenty-first— A-  school  district  cannot  lie  partly  within  a  high' school  district, 
or  a  union,  or  a  joint  union  high  school  district,  and  partly  without;  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  boundaries  of  a  school  district  comprised  within  any  such  high 
school  district  shall  for  any  cause  be  changed  to  include  territory  not  previously 
in  Isuch  district,  the  territory  acquired  or  added  to  such  included  district  shall 
become  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  high  school  or  union  or  joint  union  high  school 
district.  Where  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  constituting  the  union  or  joint 
union  district  are  so  changed  as  to  increase  the  number  of  districts  within  its  ter- 
ritory, the  new  school  district  or  districts  so  created  shall  continue  to  be  part  of 
the  high  school  district,  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next  succeeding  its  creation, 
it  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  upon  the  High  School  Board. 

Admission  to  and  Withdrawal  from  Union  High  School  Districts. 

Twenty -second — Any  school  district  adjacent  to  a  high  school,  union  or  joint 
union  high  schrol  district,  may  be  admitted  to  .said  high  school  district  by  action 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  district  is  located, 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Trustees  of  the  school  dis- 
trict seeking  admission  and  the  High  School  Board,  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  families,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  school  census,  shall  present  to 
said  Board  of  Supervisors  a  petition  for  such  annexation,  accompanied  bv  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  composing  the  High  School  Board  of 
the  district  to  which  admission  is  desired  Any  district  contained  in  a  union  or 
joint  union  high  school  district  may,  in  like  manner,  withdraw  from  such  union, 
or  joint  union  district,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  located,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  die 
Trustees  of  the  school  district  seeking  to  withdraw  and  the  High  School  Board, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  constituting  the  union  or  joint  union 
high  school  district,  and  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  district 
seeking  to  withdraw,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  school  census,  shall  present 
to  such  Board  of  Supervisors  a  petition  consenting  to  such  withdrawal,  accom- 
panied by  a  like  petition  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  composing  the 
High  School  Board. 

Lapsing  of  High  School  Districts. 

Twenty-third — When  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  any  high 
school  during  the  whole  of  any  i.  chool  year  after  the  first  school  year  shall  be 
ten,  or  less  than  ten,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  suspend  the  school  in 
said  district,  and  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Upon  re- 
ceiving such  report  from  the  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
declare  the  high  school  lapsed,  and  shall  cause  the  property  thereof  to  be  sold. 
All  moneys  received  from  the  s  le  of  the  property  of  the  high  school  district, 
and  all  moneys  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  high  school  shall  be  distri- 
buted by  the  County  Superintendent  to  the  districts  composing  the  high  school 
district  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  said  districts. 

Disincorporation  of  High  School  Districts. 

Twenty-fourth— Any  high  school  district  that  has  existed  three  years  or 
more,  whether  embracing  one  or  more  school  districts,  union  or  joint  union, 
now  organized  and  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  may  dis 
incorporate  and  be  dissolved  and  disestablished  in  the  following  manner:  A 
petition  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families,  as  shown  by  the  last  pre- 
ceding school  census,  of  the  high  school  district  so  petitioning,  shall  be  presented 
to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  which  petition  shalfset  forth 
briefly  the  reason  for  disincorporation,  and  shall  pray  that  the  question  may  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  said  district.  Upon  receiving  such  petition  the 
Superintendent  shall  call  an  election  in  the  city;  or  district,  and  in  each  school 
district  of  any  union  high  school  district  so  petitioning,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
voters  therein  the  question  of  disincorporation  of  such  high  school  district.  In 
joint  union  high  school  districts  the  petition  shall  be  presented  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  each  county  having  territory  within  the  petitioning  district,  and  each 
Superintendent  so  petitioned  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  such 
petition,  order  an  election  in  the  district  or  districts  situate  within  his  own 
county  and  forming  a  part  of  the  joint  union  high  school  district  petitioning. 
At  the  time  of  calling  such  election,  which  in  union  and  joint  union  districts 
must  be  held  in  all  the  school  districts  composing  them  upon  the  same  day,  the 
Superintendent  or  Superintendents  must  appoint  three  electors  in  each  school 
district  contained  within  the  high  school  district  petitioning  to  conduct  the 
election.  Notice  of  election  shall  be  given  by  posting  written  or  printed  notice 
thereof  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  high  school  district  in 
which  the  election  is  called,  for  at  least  twelve  days  next  before  the  day  set  for 
such  election.  In  union  and  joint  union  districts  the  said  notice  shall  be  given 
in  each  school  district  therein.  Said  election  shall  be  conducted  in  thp  manner 
provided  by  law  for  conducting  school  elections.  The  ballots  shall  have  printed 
on  them  the  words  "For  Disincorporation,"  and  the  voters  shall  write  or  print 
thereafter  the  word  "Yes,"  or  the  word  "No."  The  election  officers  shall  re- 
port the  result  of  such  election  within  five  days  thereafter  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  the  counties  of  which  they  are  residents  If  a  majority 
ot  all  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  be  opposed  to  disincorporation  no  further 
petition  shall  be  entertained  or  election  ordered  for  a  similar  purpose  within 
three  years  next  following  such  election.  If  two-thirds  of  all  votes  cast  at  such 
election  be  in  favor  of  disincorporation,  the  Suoerintendent  shall  at  the  end  of 
the  existing  school  year,  suspend  said  high  school  district,  and  report  the  result 
of  the  election  and  the  fact  of  such  suspension  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  • 
provided^  that  when  a  joint  union  high  school  district  is  disincorporated  under 
the  provisions  hereof,  each  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  counties  havine  terri- 
tory therein  shall  immediately  certify  to  the  others  the  result  of  he  election  in 
his  own  county  and  all  of  them  shall  join  in  the  order  of  suspension:  and  each 
Superintendent  shall  thereafter,  and  before  the  end  of  the  existing  school  year 
report  the  result  ot  such  election  and  such  suspension  to  the  Board  of  SuDer- 
yisors  of  his  comity.  Upon  receiving  such  report,  said  Boards,  and  each  of 
them  shall,  at  the  first  meeting  thereafter,  make  an  order  declaring  said  high 
school  district  duly  disincorporated  and  disorganized,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  existing  school  year.  When  a  city,  district,  or  union  high  school  has  dis- 
incorporated under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  propert?  thereof  shall  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  together  with  anv  moneys  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  such  disincorporating  high  school  district,  shall  be.  disposed  of  as 
in  subdivision  twenty  third  hereof.  When  a  joint  union  high  school  is  disin- 
corporated under  this  section  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  within 
which  the  high  school  bunding  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  disincor- 
porated district  is  situated  shall  sell  the  same  and  place  the  proceeds  thereof  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  districts  composing  such  disincorporated  district.  Such 
division  of  said  proceeds  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  property  in  the 
districts  among  which  division  is  made,  as  determined  by  ihe  Jastrprevious 
assessment  for  school  purposes,  and  the  portions  of  said   proceeds  belongin 
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under  such  division  to  the  districts  in  other  counties  than  the  one  in  which  the 
sale  is  made  shall  he  transferred,  by  the  Board  making  the  division,  to  the 
county  or  counties  within  which  such  school  districts  are  situated ;  but  the  joint 
union  high  school  funds  in  such  counties  collected  by  taxation,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  said  joint  union  high  school,  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Supervisors 
of  such  counties  to  the  districts  from  which  they  were  collected. 

Admission  of  Non-Resident  Pupils. 

Twenty  fifth— When,  in  consequence  of  distance  or  of  convenience  in  travel- 
ing, it  is  "more  convenient  for  pupils  residing  in  any  high  school  district  to 
attend  the  high  school  in  another  high  school  district,  the  High  School  Board  ot 
the  latter  district  may  admit  such  pupils  to  the  high  school  in  their  district 
upon  such  terms  as  the  two  boards  may  arrange. 

Twenty-sixth— (1)  When  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  residing  in  two 
or  more  adjacent  districts,  not  in  the  same  county,  shall  unite  in  a  petition  to 
the  County  Superintendents  of  their  respective  counties  for  the  establishing  and 
maintaining  of  a  joint  union  high  school  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Superintendent,  within  twenty  days  after  receiving  said  petition,  to  call  an  elec- 
tion in  the  district  or  districts  in  his  county  petitioning,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  question,  and  appoint  three  qualified  electors  in  each  district 
petitioning,  to  conduct  the  election  therein.  Said  election  shall  be  called  and 
conducted  in  all  respects  as  specified  in  subdivision  fourth  of  this  section,  and 
the  result  thereof  shall  be  reported  by  the  election  officers  in  each  district  to  the 
Superintendents  of  the  counties  In  which  the  districts  are  situated,  within  five 
days  subsequent  to  the  holding  of  said  election. 

Formation  of  Joint  High  School  District- 

(2)  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  districts  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  be 
in  lavor  of  establishing  a  joint  union  high  school,  the  County  Superintendent  in 
each  county  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  the  returns  ot  the  election, 
direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  district  or  districts,  in  his  respective  county, 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  electors,  as  provided  in  subdivision  sixth  of  this 
section.  At  said  meeting  the  qualified  electors  in  each  district  shall  select  rep- 
resentatives as  provided  in  said  subdivision.  The  representatives  so  chosen 
shall  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  among  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  name  of  the  high  school.  The  location  of  the  school 
shall  be  determined  by  the  joint  action  of  the  representatives  chosen  and  Ihe 
County  Superintendents  of  the  counties,  in  manner  and  form  as  provided  for 
the  location  of  union  high  schools. 

(3)  The  Joint  Union  High  School  shall  be  composed  as  provided  in  subdi- 
vision eighth  of  this  section;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  such  as  are 
specified  in  this  section  for  Union  High  School  Boards;  provided,  tiat  the  esti- 
mate provided  for  in  subdivision  fourteenth  of  this  section  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  authorities  in  each  of  the  counties  in  which  the  districts  uniting  are  sit- 
uated; and  provided  further,  that  the  portion  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  each 
district  shafi  be  in  proportion  to  the  taxable  property  therein,  as  shown  by  the 
last  preceding  assessment  roll  thereof. 

(4)  All  the  provisions  relative  to  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  tax  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  high  school  shall  apply  to  the  levy  and  collection  of  the 
tax  for  joint  union  high  schools;  provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each 
district  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  said  district  is 
located,  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  joint  union  high  school  fund, 
and  shall  be  paid  out  as  provided  in  subdivision  nineteenth  of  this  section. 

Formation  and  Maintenance  of  County  High  Schools. 

Sec.  1671.  First— There  may  be  established  in  any  county  in  this  State  one  or 
more  county  high  schools;  provided,  that  at  any  general  or  special  election  held 
in  said  county  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at 
such  election,  upon  the  proposition  to  establish  a  high  school,  shall  be  in  favor 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  county  high  school  or  schools  at  the  ex- 
pense of  said  county. 

Second— The  Board  of  Supervisors  at  any  general  election  to  be  held  in  any 
county  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  petition  signed 
by  fifty  or  more  qualified  electors,  taxpayers  o:  said  county,  must  submit  the 
question  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  county  high  school  to  the  qualified 
electors  thereof.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  may 
order  a  ipecial  election  for  such  purpose.  Said  election  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  conducting  elections.  The  ballots  at  such 
election  shall  contain  the  words  "For  County  High  School,"  and  the  voter 
shall  write  or  print  thereafter  on  the  ballot  the  word  "Yes"  or  the  word  "No." 

Third— If  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  on  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
county  nigh  school  are  in  the  affirmative,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  within  thirty  dayB  after  canvassing  said  vote,  to  locate  the  school 
in  some  suitable  and  convenient  place  in  said  county.  The  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors shall  also  estimate  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  suitable  lot,  erecting  a  building 
and  furnishing  the  same,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  school,  together  with 
the  cost  of  conducting  such  school  for  the  next  twelve  months;  provided,  that 
the  High  School  Board  may  rent  suitable  rooms  for  the  aocommodatiou  of  the 
school.  If  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  public  school  buildings  in  the  place  in 
which  said  school  shall  be  located,  such  rooms  shall  be  given  the  preference. 

lourih — When  such  estimate  shall  have  been  made,  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors shall  thereupon  proceed  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  all  of  the  assessable 
property  of  the  county,  except  as  provided  in  subdivision  twentieth  of  section 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  Political  Code,  sufficient  to  raise 
the  amount  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  purchasing  of  a  lot,  procuring  plans 
and  specifications,  erecting  a  building,  furnishing  the  same,  fencing  and  orna- 
menting the  grounds,  and  the  cost  of  running  said  school  for  the  following 
twelve  (12)  months.  Said  tax  shall  be  computed,  entered  on  the  tax  roll,  and 
collected,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  computed,  entered,  and  col- 
lected ;  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  deposited  in  the  County  Treasury, 
and  be  known  and  designated  as  the  county  high  school  fund,  and  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  as  other  moneys  so  appropriated  are  drawn. 

Fifth — When  the  Board  of  Sspervisors  shall  have  properly  provided  and 
completed  the  building,  together  with  the  necessary  fencing  of  the  lot  so  pur- 
chased, they  shall  cause  the  same  to  he  deeded  to  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  shall  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  county. 

Sixth — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  furnish  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  annually,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  pay  all  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  running  said  school ;  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary text-books  (the  State  series  shall  be  used  in  grades  and  classes  for  which 
they  are  adapted);  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  course  of  study  for  said  schools;  to 
employ  suitable  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employes,  and  discharge  such  em- 
ployes when  deemed  advisable  by  them,  and  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school.  The  course  of  study  shall  embrace  a  period 
not  less  than  three  year*,  and  it  shall  be  such  as  will  prepare  graduates  therein 
for  admission  to  the  State  University. 

Seventh—  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  include  in  their 
annual  tax  levy  an  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  the  county  high  school;  and 
such  amount  when  collected  and  paid  into  the  County  Treasury  shall  be  known 
as  the  "County  High  School  Fund,"  and  may  be  drawn   therefrom  in  the  fol- 


lowing manner  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  conducting  said 
county  high  school:  The  County  Board  of  Education  shall  draw  their  order 
on  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by 
law  for  School  District  Trustees  drawing  orders  on  their  district  school  funds, 
and  the  County  Superintendent  shall  draw  his  requisition  on  the  Auditor,  who 
shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  County  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  the  amount  called  for  in  such  requisition  is  due.  All  orders,  requisi- 
tions, and  warrants  drawn  on  the  "County  High  School  Fund,"  in  all  other 
respects,  except  as  specified  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  law  governing 
school  districts. 

Eighth — In  case  the  qualified  electors  of  any  county  deem  it  expedient  to 
establish  and  m  lintair  more  th  n  one  county  high  school,  then  such  additional 
school  or  schools  may  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
this  act  for  est  <blishing  and  maintai   ing  a  county  high  school. 

Ninth— All  county  high  schools  shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  graduates 
holding  diplomas  from  the  grammar  schools  of  the  county,  and  to  all  pupils  of 
the  county  who  can  p  ss  the  examination  for  admission.  The  examination  for 
admission  shall  be  conducted  by  the  County  Board  of  EJucation  and  the  princi- 
pal of  the  county  high  school. 

Tenth— Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  coustrued  so  as  to  prevent  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  from  acting  as  principal  of  the  grammar  school  of  the  school 
district  in  which  the  high  school  is  located,  if  so  desired  by  the  trustees  of  said 
school  district. 

Eleventh — All  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  county  and  union  high 
schools  had  prior  to  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act  are  nereby  validated 
and  declared  legal;  and  said  high  schools  shall  continue  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  under  which  they  were  established,  until  the  first  nay  of  July,  one 
thousmd  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five;  thereafter  they  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  1880.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  Board  of  Education,  or  other  governing 
bodies  of  any  school  district  may,  when  in  their  judsmeot  it  is  advisable,  and 
must,  upon  a  petition  of  a  majority  of  tbe'heads  of  families  residing  in  the  uis- 
trict,  call  an  election  and  submit  to  the  electors  of  the  district,  whether  the 
bonds  of  such  district  shall  be  issued  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  purchasing  school  lots,  for  building  or  purchasing  one  or  more  school-houses, 
for  insuring  the  same,  for  supplying  the  same  with  furniture  and  necessary 
apparatus,  for  improving  the  grounds,  or  for  any  or  all  of  said  purposes,  for 
liquidating  any  indebtedness  already  lncu-red  for  said  purposes,  and  for  refund- 
ing any  outstanding  valid  indebtedness,  evidenced  by  bonds  or  warrants  thereof. 

Sec  1890.  Each  school  building  in  the  State  shall,  if  two  or  more  stories  in 
height,  be  provided  with  suitable  and  sufficient  fire-e~capes.  The  Trustees  of 
each  school  disrtictand  the  Board  of  Education  of  each  municipal  corporation 
must  provide  sufficient  and  suitable  fire-e-c  ipes  for  each  school  building  two  or 
more  stories  in  height  under  their  jurisdiction. 


Art  in  Education,  by  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  is  not  for  the 
teacher  to  read.  It  is  to  study.  When  it  has  been  thoroly 
studied,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  action  will  follow  the  impulse 
of  inspiration.  It  requires  but  a  few  dollars  in  addition  to  good 
judgment,  to  furnish  your  pupils  with  incentives  to  art.  There 
is  not  much  in  pictures.  The  illustrations  of  a  poem  or  a  book  are 
often  intrusions.  The  great  problem  is  for  the  children  to  have 
the  seeing  eye — the  seer — and  the  interpreter  brain — the  sage. 
The  most  beautiful  work  of  art  are  about  them.  The  dew  on  the 
grass,  the  new-born  flower,  the  cattle  grazing,  the  sheep  at  rest, 
the  bird  on  a  tree,  the  man  with  a  hoe,  the  maid  milking,  the 
barefoot  boy,  the  rude  bridge  by  the  school  house.  These  pic- 
tures are  better  out  of  frames:  as  Mrs.  Edward  Hyatt  once 
said  :  "A  bird,  a  book,  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  out  of  place." 
It  is  a  low  order  of  intellect  that  delights  in  a  snow  storm  on  the 
stage  when  the  real  snow-flake  produces  no  rapture.  Thousands 
of  people  admired  the  palms  and  pines  tied  on  the  telegraph  poles 
on  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  who  would  walk  thru  an  avenue 
of  trees  and  fail  to  observe  the  symmetry  of  the  natural  tree. 

However,  the  child  must  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  picture 
of  Nature  thru  art  forms.  There  is  at  the  present  time  an  epi- 
demic of  the  reproduction  of  great  pictures  designed  for  school 
use.  Publishers  are  active  in  giving  the  maximum  of  art  at  the 
minimum  price.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ,  Boston,  have  recent- 
ly received  several  art  productions  and  their  portrait  catalog  is 
very  fine  for  classes  in  literature.  The  Perry  Pictures  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  line,  and  they  have  now  a  list  of 
several  hundred  subjects  which  they  sell  at  one  cent  each — and 
in  quantities  at  even  less.  All  this  leads  to  more  beautiful  school 
houses,  to  higher  culture,  to  better  citizenship. 

Portland,  Oregon, 

Supt.  Armstrong  of  Multonomah  county,  held  his  institute 
in  Portland  Sept.  5,  6,  and  7.  It  was  the  most  successful  for 
years.  Prof.  A.  B  Coffey,  of  the  University  of  Washington  cap- 
tured the  audience  by  his  brilliant  talks  on  professional  lines. 
Supt.  Armstrong  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  able  corps  of 
teachers,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  the  higher  ideals  of  their 
profession. 
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The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers  Association 


Bakersfield.  Nov.  2,  3,4,  1899. 


C.  Iv.  McLANE,  City  Supt.   of  Schools,    Fresno;  Presideut    of  the    Sau    Joaquin   Valley 
Teachers'  Association. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  great  meeting  of  teachers  at  Bakersfield 
November  2d,  3d,  4th.  The  president,  C.  L.  McLane,  and  the  following 
officers,  vice-presidents,  J.  W.  Graham,  Hanford;  Geo.  S.  Ramsay,  Fresno; 
S.  A.  Crookshanks,  Visalia;  W.  C.  Doub,  Bakersfield;  O.  W.  Grove, 
Merced;  J.  A.  Wagner,  Modesto,  Estella  Bagnelle,  Madera;  Julia  Jones, 
Mariposa;  secretaries,  Anne  M.  Nicholson,  Madera,  C.  T.  Elliott,  Fresno; 
Treasurer,  J.  A.  Wagener,  Modesto,  have  been  very  active  in  promoting  an 
interest  in  the  meeting. 

The  program,  except  as  to  minor  details,  is  as  follows: 

Thursday,  a.  m.,  November  2d — Welcome  address  by  Senator  S.  C. 
Smith,    of    Bakersfield;    annual    president's    address,     C.    L.    McLane 
addresses   by    Dr.   Benj    Ide   Wheeler,    U.    C,    Dr.    Elmer    E.    Brown 
Prof.  Cubberly,  Stanford;  C.  H.  Rowell,  Fresno;  The  Art  and  Purpose  of 
Story  Telling,  Harr  Wagner,  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Afternoon,  Department  of  Supervision  and  High  School  "Supervision,' 
S.  A.  Crookshanks,  Tulare  County;  Discussion,  Superintendent  Ram6ay 
Fresno  County;  Superintendent  Wagener,  Stanislaus  County,  A.  M.  Ayers 
Hanford. 

"Course  of  Study,"  Fred  Koch,  Merced  High  School;  Discussion 
W.  H.  Baker,  Fresno  High  School;  P.  S.  Wolsey,  Visalia  High  School. 
E.  H.  Walker,  Hanford  High  School;  Granville  Foster,  Reedley  High 
School. 

Afternoon,  Department  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools: 

"  Reading,"  Miss  Ella  Reed,  Fresno  High  School. 

11  Grammar,"  T.  L.  Heaton,  Berkeley. 

"  History,"  E.  W.  Nelson,  Bakersfield. 

"  Drawing,"  W.  A.  Temy,  Fresno. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  M.  E.  Dailey,  San  Jose. 

Lessons  Not  Found  in  Books,  Joaquin  Miller,  The  Poet  of  the  Sierras. 

Saturday,  November  4th — Address,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford. 

Business  session. 

The  people  of  Bakersfield  are  preparing  to  give  a  grand  reception  to 
the  teachers  on  Thursday  evening,  November  2d. 

Superintendent  S.  S.  Ramsay,  of  Fresno,  has  charge  of  the  transpor- 
tation He  has  already  secured  a  good  rate  over  the  roads  running  into 
Bakersfield.  The  teachers  of  Fresno  hope  to  get  a  special  train  over  one 
of  the  roads. 

Thursday  Afternoon — Department  of  Supervision  and  High 
Schools.  S.  A.  Cookshanks,  Tulare  County,  president;  Miss  Julia  Jones, 
Mariposa  County,  secretary. 

"Relation  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  to  the  High  School," 
C.  C.  Childress,  Bakersfield  High  School. 

Discussions,  Stephen  M.  Miller,  Fowler;  C.  E.  Horsman. 

"Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  University,"  C.  J.  Walker, 
Tulare. 

Discussions,  Clyde  Olney,  Sanger  High  School;  Miss  Edith  Stevenson, 
Haniord. 

"  How  to  Best  Educate  the  Whole  Boy,"  Prof.  P.  M.  Fisher. 

Afternoon,  Department  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  W.  C. 
Doub,  Kern  County,  president;  Miss  Estella  Bagnelle,  Madera  County, 
secretary. 

"Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,"  J.  W.  Graham,  Kings 
County. 

Discussions,  E.  W.  Lindsay,  Selma;  W.  C.!;Doub,  Kern  County; 
Miss  Estella  Bagnelle,  Madera  County;  S.  A.  Crookshanks,  Tulare  County; 


Miss  Julia  Jones,   Mariposa   County;  Geo.   S.   Ramsay,  Fresno   County; 
J.  L.  Beall,  Fresno. 

Friday,  November  3d— General  session  fotenoon. 

Address,  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Northern  California  Teachers'  Association. 

The  meeting  this  year  will  be  held  at  Red  Bluff,  October  26th,  27th, 
28th.  Miss  Kate  Ames,  the  secretary,  sends  the  lollowing  bit  of  information: 

Those  who  take  part  in  the  Teachers  Association  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, are  President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Dr.  F.  R.  Dresslar,  Barnard 
Moses  of  Berkeley;  President  D.  S  Jordan,  E.  P  Cubberley  and  C.  A. 
Duniway,  of  Stanford;  N.  G.  Durfee,  principal  Redding  High  School; 
J.  P.  Hughes,  principal  Oroville  High  School;  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  president 
Chico  Normal. 

The  Lyric  Quartet  of  Sacramento  has  been  secured  to  furnish  music 
throughout  the  session,  also  local  music  talent. 

Thursday  evening  is  to  be  devoted  to  reception  given  by  the  citizens 
of  Red  Bluff.  Bernard  Moses  lectures  Friday  evening,  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
Saturday;  President  lordan  in  the  afternoon,  Saturday. 

The  people  of  Red  Bluff  are  making  great  preparations  and  every- 
thing promises  a  successful  session.  


GOVERNOR  JOHN  R.  ROGERS,  Author  of   "  Life." 

The  Whitaker,  Ray  Company  take  great  pleasnre  in  announcing  a 
volume  of  essays  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  John  R.  Rogers,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  title  of  the  handsomely  bound  little  volume 
is  "Life,"  embracing  in  all,  four  essays,  namely,  "The  Individual  Life;" 
"The  Kingdom  of  Hope;"  "The  Law  of  Advance  or  the  Gospel  of  Work" 
and  "The  Progress  of  Man." 

Perhaps  the  author's  conclusions  regarding  life  may  be  summed  up 
in  his  own  brief  but  strong  statement  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  book: 
"Life  is  a  struggle;  a  school;  a  test  of  fitness.  No  struggle,  no  school. 
No  school,  no  fitness.  No  fitness,  no  future,  either  in  ttiiB  world  or  in 
any  that  may  follow." 

Life  is  discussed  with  espicial  regard  to  the  future  of  civilization 
when  men  will  no  longer  be  denied  their  God-given  rights  and  the  op- 
portunities that  are  theirs  by  natural  laws.  In  this  admirable  volume 
Gov.  Rogers  takes  no  gloomy  or  peBBimistic  views,  but  presents  a  most 
hopeful  outlook  for  mankind.  In  a  recent  magazine  article  Herbert 
Bashford  speaks  of  the  author  as  follows: 

"Washington's  foremost  writer  on  econo  *  ic  topics  and  BOcial  prob- 
lems is  the  present  Governor,  Hon.  John  R.  Rogers.  He  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  the  study  of  those  questions  which  from  the  political  issues  of 
the  day  and  his  writings  bear  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship  and  wide  re- 
search. His  epigrammatic  style  of  composition  distinguishes  his  work 
from  that  of  any  other  of  our  writers  on  sociology. 

His  literary  productions  are  marked  by  force  and  simplicity,  and 
possess  a  peculiar  buoyancy  and  freshness  all  their  own.  His  diction  is 
pure  and  elevated,  and  thruout  his  writings  there  breathes  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  of  hope  for  the  down-trodden  millions  in  a  future  improved  in- 
dustrial condition.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  with  Governor  Rogers' 
views  in  their  entirety  or  not,  he  must  admit  the  power  and  logic  of  his 
arguments  and  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  man,  for  no  author's  writings 
ever  reflected  more  clearly  the  sturdy,  profound  character  of  the  one  who 
penned  them." 
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ART  IN  EDUCATION. 

ELMER   ELLSWORTH    BROWN,  UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


word  culture  is  often  heard  at  educational  meet- 
ings. What  meaning  attaches  to  it?  A  much 
abused  word.it  is  undoubtedly,  yet  there  is  some 
sense  of  a  common  significance  running  thru  the 
thousand  variations  of  its  use.  If  1  mistake  not, 
whatever     we    mean     by     culture,       be      it      learning,       discipline, 

This  subject  verges  upon 
a  somewhat  technical  topic 
in  the  general  theory  of 
education.  A  question 
which  has  been  rather  more 
minutely  considered  in 
Germany  than  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  which  has  been 
stated  as  the  question  of 
formal  culture.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  instruction  in 
a  given  branch  of  knowl- 
edge yields  educational  re- 
sults which  are  farther 
reaching  than  is  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that 
are  learned.  In  other  words, 
that  the  study  of  a  given 
subject  furnishes  the  stud- 
ent not  only  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  particular 
subject,  but  also  with  cer- 
tain universal  gains  which 
are  common  coin,  and  may 
be  freely  used  in  any  other 
realm  'of  thought.  Such 
acquisitions,  which  may  be 
transferred  at  will  toother 
fields  than  those  in  which 
they  were  first  acquired, 
and  used  therein  with  full 
freedom  and  command,  are 
designated  by  the  phrase 
"formal  culture."  Our 
theory-  of  instruction  thas 
varied  greatly  in  the  claim 
to  such  culture  which  it 
has  put  forth.  We  have 
been  told  at  one  time  that 
the  mastery  of  any  sub- 
ject yielded  returns  which 
were  of  equal  value  in  all 
domains.' This' view  tended 
to  exalt  the  method  and  to 
depreciate  the  materials 
of  instruction.  In  later 
years,  with  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  subject,  we  have  be- 
come sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  formal  cul- 
ture beyond  a  very  narrow 
range.  In  consequence, 
we  have  paid  relatively 
more  attention  to  the 
course  of  study,  and  less 
to  the  spirit    and    form  of 

studied      for     their 


The  Blessed  Damozel — From  Painting  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
"The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 
And  the  etars  in  her  hair  were  seven.' 


sics  were  studied  tor  tneir  value  as  literature,  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  for  eloquence,  Homer  and  Virgil  for  the  charm  of  elevated 
narration,  the  GreeK  tragedians  for  moral  sublimity.  Even  the  educa- 
tion of  that  eminently  practical  people,  the  Chinese,  is  chiefly  literary 
in  its  character,  and  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  moral  quality  of  its  litera- 
ture is  emphasized.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  has  been  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  educational  service  of  beauty  running  through  all  of 
these  systems,  but  it  is  significant  that  things  artistic  have  been  held 
in  such  esteem  by  peoples  so  diverse.  A  practical  education  which  sets 
up  an  artificial  opposition  between  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  is  in' 
danger  of  defeating  itself.  Beauty  is  a  permanent  human  need.  An 
education  without  due  attention  to  things  beautiful  fails  to  ijive  flexi- 
bility, elevation,  freedom — qualities  which  are  necessary  to  the  full 
attainment  of  the  useful.  It  fails  to  give  a  certain  buoyancy  and  inter- 
est which  tones  up  endeavor  and  refines  the  temper  of  enterprise  for  all 
of  the  activities  of  life.  A  practical  education  fails  to  be  practical  when 
it  concerns  itself  only  with  "things  done,  whicli  take  the  eye,  and  have 
the  price." 

Let  us  consider  a  little  further  the  notion  that  good  taste  lies  at  the 
heart  of  true  culture,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  universal  in  its  character 


enlarged  association  of  ideas,  increased  nicety  of  disc,  imi- 
nation  or  depth  of  insight,  training  of  human  faculty, 
the  word  carries  with  it  into  all  of  these  diverse  uses  some  suggestion  or 
connotation  of  the  beautiful.  A  cultivated  person  is  one  who  is  not  only 
learned,  but  one  whose  learning  is  touched  with  a  certain  fineness  of 
quality  which  renders  it  peculiarly  significant  and  human. 

So  when  we  speak  of  art  in  education,  I  do  not  understand  that  we 
are  speaking  simply  of  a  division  or  an  ingredient  of  education — a  unit 
added  to  some  definite  number  of  other  units — but  we  are  speaking  of 
one  of  those  vital  elements  which  pervade  the  best  education,  and  make 
it  worthy  of  the  name  of  culture. 

instruction.  But  in  this, 
as  in  many  another  sub- 
ject, close  analysis  has  de- 
feated its  own  ends.  In 
detecting  fine  distinctions 
we  have  failed  to  see  large 
significances  in  which  the 
elements  that  analysis  dis- 
covers are  Jenfolded.  In  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
whatever  gives  it  strength 
and  clearness,  there  is  a 
subtle  aDd  pervasive  sort 
of  culture  which  goes  with 
its  possessor  wherever  he 
may  go.  It  pervades,  and 
invigorates,  and  vitalizes 
a  man's  thought,  whatever 
it  be  that  he  thinks  about. 

We  can  have  no  patience 
with  an  education  which 
merely  affects  aman  piece- 
meal. We  demand  of  the 
schools  that  they  shall 
transform  and  ennoble  the 
human  mind  so  that  one 
who  is  educated  shall  be 
different  in  everything 
that  he  does,  in  his  whole 
make-up,  from  what  he 
would  otherwise  have  been 
We  are  constrained  to 
seek  for  those  things  in 
educatioation  which  are 
far  reaching,  universal,  re- 
creating. 

The  aesthetic  quality  has 
been  strongly  marked  in 
historic  systems  of  instruc- 
tion. We  are  sometimes 
at  a  loss,  as  we  study  the 
history  of  education,  to  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  so 
large  a  place  has  been  giv- 
en to  purely  artistic  sub- 
jects. Music  was  one  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Athenian  curric  u  1  u  m — 
music,  including  the  study 
of  the  Greek  poets.  Poetry 
held  an  important  place 
in  the  later  Roman  educa- 
tion. In  all  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  which  grew 
out  of  the  great  Renais- 
sance,    the     ancient   clas- 

— capable  of  unlimited  transference.  I  take  it  that  men  differ  very 
greatly  in  their  ability  to  carry  the  products  of  one  range  of  thought 
into  other  and  distant  fields.  A  genius  has  been  described  as  a  person 
whose  ideas  find  ready  association  with  a  great  abundance  and  variety 
of  related  ideas.  The  peculiar  endowment  of  a  genius  is,  in  this  view, 
the  capacity  for  unlimited  transference  and  interchange  and  re-combin- 
ation of  mental  acquisitions.  It  is  not  part  of  the  business  of  the  schools 
to  undertake  the  making  of  geniuses;  but  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
this  attribute  of  genius  may  open  our  eyes  to  one  great,  necessary  func- 
tion of  education.  The  great  majority  of  men  fall  into  narrow  rounds  of 
thought  from  which  they  do  not  readily  escape.  We  are  to  seek  to 
render  the  minds  of  our  pupils  mobile,  ready  to  put  thiB  and  that 
together,  free  to  make  unlimited  use  of  all  their  possessions.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  kind  of  mobility  and  freedom  which  is  characteristic  of 
those  who  are  alert  for  their  own  interest — the  sharpness  of  those  we 
call  sharpers,  but  education  seeks  for  a  different  kind  of  mobility  from 
this,  a  mobility  which  is  unselfish  in  its  aims,  which  finds  its  stimulus 
and  its  reward  in  purely  ideal  conditions.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  re- 
fined taste  that  it  is  not  self-seeking.     It  is  sensitive  to  difference  of 
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value,  but  it  is  ideal  values  with  which  it  concerns  itself;  and  every 
increase  in  one's  clearness  of  apprehension  and  warmth  of  appreciation 
of  ideal  values  brings  with  it  new  command  of  one's  spiritual  possessions, 
new  freedom  of  movement  among  the  most  varied  forms  of  knowledge, 
and  so  new  capacity  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  taste  which  has  been  quickened  by  the  sight  of  a  noble  picture 
is  a  new  power  for  the  appreciation  of  other  pictures.  A  physician  from 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  once  visited  the  Dresden  Gallery.  The  sight  of 
the  Sistine  Madonna  roused  him  from  a  mere  tourist  attitude  and  gave 
him  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  of  which   he  had   never  dreamed 

I  suspect  that  more 
than  half  of  the 
beauty  that  we  see  in 
the  ocean  is  what  the 
painters  have  taught 
us  to  see.  We  think 
the  Yosemite  is  one  of 
the  grandestworks  of 
God  on  this  earth, but 
it  is  only  by  tho  help 
of  some  heaven- 
taught  artistthatthe 
most  of  us  can  see  all 
the  beauty  there  is 
for  us  in  that  valley 
of  wonders. 

It  is  great  gain  to 
anyone  when  fine 
music  has  taught  him 
to  appreciate  other 
fine  music;  and  still 
greater  gain  when  it 
has  fairly  introduced 
him  to  the  exquisite 
and  majestic  harmo- 
nies of  nature.  Tile 
biographies  of  musi- 
cians are  full  of  in- 
stances of  inspiration 
caught  by  them  from 
nature,  and  their  in- 
terpretation of  na- 
ture's hints  h  as 
brought  anew  revela-  ,,  .  _,  „ 
Hon  of  the  world  to  Half  a  Year  of  Clouds  and  Flowers 
night  that  my  mind  and  fingers  have  been  working  like  two  lost  spirits 
—Homer,  the  Bible,  Plato,  Locke,  Byron,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Chateaubray 
and,  Beethoven,  Bach,  Hummel,  Mozart,  Weber,  are  all  around  me.  I 
study  them,  meditate  on  them,  and  devour  them  with  fury. Ah!  pro- 
vided I  don't  go  mad,  you  will  find  an  artiBt  in  me!  Yes,  an  artist,  such 
as  you  desire,  such  as  is  required  nowadays!' 

An  appreciation  of  the  several  arts  goes  farther.  I  remember  one 
whose  life  was  given  to'  the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  who  declared  that 
he  had  been  awakened  from  a  listless,  happy-go-lucky  existence  by  seeing 
McCulIough  play  the  part  of  Macbeth.  We  all  know  how  music  has  both 
calmed  and  energized  the  noblest  souls  in  the  highest  human  endeavors. 
That  is  a  fine  passage  in  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  which 
he  declares  his  indebtedness  to  poetry  at  a  critical  period  of  his  life. 
"This  state  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,"  he  says,  "made  the  fact  of  my 
reading  Wordsworth  for  the  first  time  (in  the  autumn  of  1828),  an  import- 
ant event  in  my  life.  These  poems  addressed  themselves  powerfully  to 
one  of  the  strongest  of  my  pleasurable  susceptibilities,  the  love  of  rural 
objects  and  natural  scenery.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Poems  came  the 
famous  Ode,  falBely  called  Platonic.  "Intimations  of  Immortality,"  in 
which  I  found  that  he  too  had  had  similar  experiences  to  mine.  Tho 
result  was  that  I  gradually,  but  completely,  emerged  from  my  habitual 
depression,  and  was  never  again  subject  to  it.  I  long  continued  to  value 
Wordsworth  leBS  according  to  his  intrinsic  merits,  than  by  the  measure 
of  what  he  had  done  for  me.  Compared  with  the  greatest  poets,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  the  poet  of  unpoetical  natures,  possessed  of  quiet  and  con- 
templative tastes.  But  unpoetical  natures  are  precisely  those  which 
require  poetic  cultivation.  This  cultivation  Wordsworth  is  much  more 
fitted  to  give  than  poets  who  are  intrinsically  far  more  posts  than  he." 

We  may  be  pardoned  from  dissenting  from  Mill's  final  estimate  of 
Wordsworth,  but  his  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  the  poet  is 
important.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  gone  on  to  analyze  the 
influence  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  upon  his  later  thought.  It  does  not 
Beem  at  all  likely  that  the  ajBthetic  sense  has  been  altogether  absent  from 
any  of  the  transcendent  works  of  human  reason.  There  is  an  architec- 
tonic grandeur,  or  if  you  will,  a  mighty  organ  music  in  the  logic  of  Hegel. 
It  could  not  be  found  there  if  it  had  not  first  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
master.  Its  sublimity  and  profound  harmony  seized  upon  the  human 
agination.  It  is  doubtless  one  ground  of  the  imperial  Bway  which  that 
teem  exercised  over  the  minda  of  a  generation  of  men. 


before     He  spent  many  hours  before  the  picture,  visiting  it  day  after 

day,  "and  when  I  went  away  from  there,"  as  he  said  long  afterwards, 

"I  found  that  I   could  see  the  beauty  in  other  pictures."     And  so  this 

man  became  the  center  of  a  lively  and  elevated  interest  in  true  art  in 

that  little  town  on  the  prairies  in  which  he  lived. 

The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  landscape  painting  gives  new 

appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.    As  Mr.  Browning  has  said, 

'  'We  are  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
A  thousand  times  and  never  cared  to  see. " 

countless  hearers. 

Architecture,  too. 
has  been  influenced 
by  the  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  nature.  We 
no  longer  attempt  to 
explain  the  origin  of 
the  Gothic  arch  by 
supposing  it  to  have 
been  suggested  to 
medieval  artists  by 
the  interlacing  of 
branches  in  a  foreBt; 
but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  archi- 
tects who  had  the  full 
artist  spirit  have 
caught  inspiration 
from  nature,  which 
has  not  failed  them 
when  they  came  to 
build. 

Then  there  are  con- 
nections withoutnum- 
ber — very  subtle,  it 
may  be,  but  eignifi- 
c  a  n  t,  too — between 
the  several  arts.  Here 
again,  the  history  of 
music  is  full  of  ni- 
trnctive  instances.  We 
find  Liszt,  for  exam- 
ple, writing  to  Wolff 
in  these  words: 
"Here  is  a  wholefort- 

The  current  demand  for  a  larger  artiBtic  element  in  the  instruction  of 
the  schools  ought  not  then  to  be  apprehended  simply  as  the  demand  for 
one  thing  more  in  our  crowded  school  curriculum.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  growing  recognition  of  one  of  the  essential  and  universal 
aspects  of  all  instruction.  In  a  truly  aesthetic  treatment  of  education,  we 
are  seeking  for  results  which  are  manifest  in  a  finer  temper  of  the  whole 
human  spirit — a  universal  excellence  which  shall  reappear  in  everything 
which  the  educated  man  shall  do.  One  other  aspect  nearly  related  to 
this  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  Art  is  the  free  expression  of  the  inner 
personality.  A  quickened  sympathy  with  art  and  an  artistic  ideal  give 
new  motive  for  the  working  out  of  one's  inner  self  into  forms  that  have 
social  value.  The  exuberant  spirit  of  art  prompts  to  expression,  and 
artistic  ideals  tend  at  the  same  time  to  refine  and  modulate  expreaiion. 
One  who  has  been  really  touched  with  the  artistic  spirit  will  seek  con- 
tinually for  adequate  meanB  of  expressing  his  best.  The  desire  for 
mastership  is  aroused — the  desire  for  perfected  skill.  So  the  artistic 
spirit  carried  into  the  little  details  of  school  life  is  found  to  have  every- 
where a  far-reaching  significance. 

Now,  there  is  a  kind  of  restless  seeking  after  that  which  is  super- 
latively beautiful,  which  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  these  educational  ends. 
We  do  not  want,  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  objects  of  art  which  are 
over-exquisite.  What  permanent  place  is  there  in  a  world  of  substantial 
realities  for  anything  like  ravishing  loveliness— unless  it  be  indeed  in  mat- 
ters millinery  f  No  man  who  has  any  appreciation  of  the  dainty  creations 
with  which  the  better  half  of  our  people  adorn  their  precious  heads  will 
presume  to  set  any  limits  in  that  direction.  But  the  art  which  educates 
is  not  millinery  art.  It  is  art  that  has  to  do  with  the  deepest  and  most 
serious  things  in  life. 

There  is  a  kind  of  petty  prettiness  about  some  of  the  pictures  now 
finding  a  place  in  our  schoolrooms,  which  does  not  promise  well  for  the 
future  of  American  taBte.  Real  masterpieces  are,  after  all,  what  we 
want;  not  necessarily  the  works  of  the  older  masters,  but  real  master- 
works,  surely. 

And  yet  there  is  some  reason  for  the  Bpirit  which  seeks  among  the 
things  which  have  come  down  from  former  generations,  expecting  to  find 
there,  if  anywhere,  sure  ground  for  unreserved  admiration.  For  all  high 
human  endeavor  takes  on  the  form  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  man  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of  time.  There  is  a  deep  world-pathoB  in  the 
sense,  which  has  been  felt  in  all  ages  of  the  shortness  of  human  life.  Men 
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have  exerted  themselves  mightily  to  add  to  the  span  of  their  earthly 
existence,  but  a  nobler  endeavor  has  appeared  in  the  effort  to  do  works 
which  shall  outlast  the  worker's  term  of  life.  In  such  a  work  lies  the 
very  essence  of  mastership.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  thing  which  outlives  himself.  So  far  forth  we  acknowledge  Mm  to  be  a 
master.  Assuming  that  which  he  has  made  survives  him  because  of  some 
intrinsic  excellence  which  renders  it  worthy  to  survive,  the  production  is 
an  evidence  that  the  man  haB  come  off  conqueror  in  bis  struggle  with 
time.  If  time  must  wait  until  the  man  is  dead  before  it  can  efface  the 
good  that  be  baB  done,  the  victory  reetB  with  the  man  in  spite  of  death. 
And  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  man  has  put  some  line,  or  note,  or 
word  of  eternal  reality  into  bis  work?  Surely,  without  such  elements, 
nothing  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  masterpiece.  A  real  masterpiece  i=  some- 
thing which  is  found  worthy  to  live.  Accordingly,  it  is  something  suited 
to  nourish  the  real,  the  more  than  temporal  life  of  man. 

And  one  way  that  the  true  masterpiece  proves  its  title  is  by  becoming 
more  beautiful  to  us,  the  better  it  is  known.  The  things  which  are  super- 
latively lovely  at  first  Bight  are  seldom  the  things  which  steadily  advance 
in  our  estimation  ever  afterwards.  A  masterpiece  is  a  work  which  is 
found  continually  surpassing  itself. 

Then,  again,  we  are  changing  continually,  from  childhood  to  youtb> 
from  youth  to  manhood,  from  the  prime  of  life  to  old  age.  And  our  taste8 
change  with  our  years.  When  we  become  men  we  put  away  childish 
things,  but  it  is  sad  fortune  for  us  if  we  must  put  away  everything  that 
belonged  to  our  childhood.  You  have  seen  examples  of  this  sharp  sepa- 
ration of  the  tastes  and  aspirations  of  adult  life  from  all  the  associations  of 
earlier  years;  and  you  know  how  painful  a  case  it  is.  The  man  who  has 
nothing  left  but  pity  or  contempt  for  all  that  his  childhood  held  dear 
is  one  who  lives  a  broken  life.  I  fear  that  innocence  has  lost  its  charm 
for  him,  that  all  the  "trailing  clouds  of  glory"  have  become  to  him  but 
a  vapor  of  earthly  mist.  Some  sort  of  continuity  of  vital  interests  there 
must  be,  if  the  best  things  of  our  boyhood  are  to  live  on  in  our  manhood. 
Such  a  continuity  may  be  sought  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  no  small  thing 
that  the  objects  of  beauty  with  which  childhood  is  made  familiar  should 
be  such  as  will  grow  up  with  the  child's  own  growth.  And  this  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  real  masterpieces  of  art.  They  have  power  to 
grow  with  our  growth.  At  each  epoch  in  the  advance  of  life,  even 
"down  to  palsied  age, "  they  meet  us  with  new  and  larger  meaning. 
Happy  is  the  lot  of  those  children  who  have  learned  to  know  and  love 
the  old  English  ballads,  the  old  Scotch  melodies,  Landseer's  dogs,  and 
Rosa  Bonheur's  sheep  and  horses,  the  Tale  of  Troy,  and,  better  yet,  the 
stories  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  the  noble  hymns  of  the 
Church.  Their  childhood  haB  given  them  treasures  which  they  will 
only  value  the  more  when  their  power  of  appreciation  shall  be  enlarged 
and  refined. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  a  school  room  should  be  so  decorated  as  to 
seem  like  fairy-land  when  the  child  first  enters  it.  Better  that  he 
should  not  find  it  bewilderingly  enchanting.  Quiet  in  coloring,  not  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  things  in  sight,  no  matter  how  good  each  may  be 
in  itself;  a  few  carefully  chosen  pictures,  nothing  crowded,  nothing 
hurried,  nothing  overwrought.  Let  him  find  in  the  school  room  things 
which  grow  upon  him  as  he  continues  to  live  with  them.  Do  not  let  the 
effect  of  wholesome  surroundings  be  neutralized  by  a  different  spirit  in 
the  daily  instruction.  Let  there  be  no  singing  of  cheap  and  catchy 
aongs,  or,  worse  yet,  of  excessively  emotional  melodies.  Let  there  be 
no  straining  after  elaborate  grace  of  gesture,  or  undue  expressiveness  in 
reading.  Let  there  be  no  honeyed  sweetness  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
teacher  with  the  pupils.  If  art  is  to  have  any  place  at  all  in  our  scheme 
of  education,  let  it  have  opportunity  of  teaching  its  own  proper  lessons 
— lessons  of  quietness  and  confidence,  of  harmony,  of  proportion,  of  clear- 
grained  truthfulness. 

To  this  end  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  teacher  shall  have 
learned  the  message  of  true  art  before  attempting  to  teach  the  children. 
It  would  be  well  if  before  a  new  picture  is  hung  in  the  school  room  the 
teacher  might  live  with  it  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  Not  at  all  that 
the  teacher  must  talk  much  about  the  beauties  of  the  picture.  In  fact, 
one  who  knows  well  a  work  of  art  can  say  the  most  about  it  in  the  few- 
est words.  It  is  not  well  in  any  case  to  force  the  picture  upon  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  in  a  set  lesson,  or  at  a  pre-arranged  period.  A 
teacher  who  knows  both  the  picture  and  the  children  can  watch  for  the 
time  when  the  pupils'  minds  are  open  to  receive  the  new  message;  then, 
by  admitting  them  to  some  share  in.  the  more  mature  pleasure  which 
the  picture  has  given  himself,  he  may  prepare  them  for  independent 
appropriation  of  what  it  has  for  them.  If  beauty  has  already  taught  the 
teacher  its  far-reaching  lessons,  so  that  his  daily  work  has  in  it  some  of 
the  elements  of  true  art,  there  is  hope  that  the  picture  which  he  brings 
before  his  class  may  do  somewhat  more  for  their  education  from  the 
mere  fact  that  he  presents  it  to  them. 
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If  the  perfection  of  beauty  is  of  such  great  value  in  education,  the 
treatment  of  imperfection  is  its  counterpart  and  supplement.  The  im- 
perfect comes  before  us  most  commonly  and  obviously  in  the  comic. 
One  of  the  shrewdest  tests  of  the  quality  of  one's  culture  is  found  in  the 
things  which  appear  to  one  as  laughable.  The  immaturity  of  little 
children  shows  itself  in  the  whimsical  and  surprising  ways  in  which 
their  sense  of  humor  breaks  forth.  Monstrosities  and  abnormalities 
which  appear  to  adults  as  painful,  or  as  simply  insignificant,  sometimes 
impress  children  as  irresistibly  ludicrous;  and  the  delicate  humor 
which  appeals  most  powerfully  to  a  refined  sensibility  may  readily  be 
passed  over  by  a  growing  boy  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Humor  undoubt- 
edly has  a  very  important  place  in  purely  artistic  culture,  and  also  in 
the  more  general  culture  to  which  fine  art  is  minister.  It  is  not  mere 
chance  that  comedy  and  tragedy  have  come  freely  from  the  same  writer. 
or  that  the  same  actor  often  appears  to  well-nigh  equal  advantage  in 
comic  and  tragic  parts — for  human  imperfection  in  some  of  its  manifes- 
tations is  intensely  ludicrous,  while  it  passes  over  readily  into  that 
which  is  pathetic,  or  in  more  extreme  form  into  that  which  is  pro- 
foundly sorrowful.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  passages  of  literature 
are  those  which  play  about  the  border  line  between  the  comic  and  the 
pathetic,  passing  freely  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  and  with  fine 
discrimination  avoiding  the  false  rendering  of  either.  Dickens  waB 
comforted  by  the  criticism  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  that  the  reader 
laughed  at  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative,  and  sym 
pathized  with  him  at  the  last.  We  have  faith  in  the  soundness  of 
heart  of  an  author  whose  characters  call  forth  both  our  smiles  and  our 
tears.  There  is  something  very  human  about  such  art.  The  schools 
will  profit  greatly  from  their  association  with  the  artists,  if  they  may 
thereby  help  the  children  to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  is  truly  hu- 
morous and  what  is  truly  pathetic.  The  laugh  has  a  large  place  in  our 
society  of  all  grades.  There  is  a  certain  play— I  forget  what  it  is  called 
—which  is  advertised  on  the  bill-boards  as  promising  one  hundred  laughs 
in  one  hundred  minutes.  Particularly  among  the  less  educated,  there  is 
great  craving  for  the  things  which  are  laughable.  Humor  is  the  great 
sesthetic  possession  of  the  multitude.  With  all  of  its  vulgar  manifestations 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  kind  of  saving  salt  in  every-day  life.  Ridicule 
does  much  wrong,  but  it  does,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  more  of  good 
It  ib  rarely  in  place  in  instruction,  but  it  has  its  use  in  the  intercourse  of 
children  with  children,  or  of  adults  with  adults.  There  is  a  spirit  in  mau 
which  prompts  him  to  quiz  into  things  that  are  preternaturally  correct, 
and  see  whether  they  are  sound  at  the  core.  A  good  deal  of  apparent  ir- 
reverence is  really  no  worse  than  this.  It  assumes  that  if  the  object  of 
ridicule  is  all  right  at  bottom;   it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  test  that 
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rollicking  audacity  knows  how  to  apply.  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  you  in 
the'presence  of  unusual  and  oppressive  dignities  feel  a  childish  impulse  to 
poke  with  your  finger  and  say,  "Bool"  This  is  substantially  what  the 
cartoonist  does,  and  his  work  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  American 
heart.  This  is  a  subject  that  we  touch  upon  with  much  caution  here  in 
California,  for  our  legislature  has  recently  taken  it  in  hand,  and  one 
doesn't  exactly  wish  to  be  regarded  as  an  aider  and  abettor  of  law-break- 
ers or  other  dangerous  characters.  I  hasten,  then,  to  say,  in  order  to  save 
myself,  that  even  caricature  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  which  good 
men  would  not  wish  to  commend,  yet  a  lui-king  suspicion  remains  that 
the  ultimate  correction  of  that  evil  must  be  found  not  in  legislation,  but 
in  a  more  genial  and  less  volcanic  sense  of  humor — in  a  general  improve- 
ment of  public  taste. 

In  the  informal  association  of  public  school  children  there  is  much 
laughter.  There  is  the  vulgar  laugh,  the  unkind  laugh,  and  the  petty, 
simpering  and  tittering  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  instinct  is 
a  sound  one,  but  it  sadly  needs  direction.  Then,  there  is  even  among 
little  children,  a  great  liking  for  that  which  is  pathetic,  and  among  un- 
cultivated youth  this  often  developes  into  the  most  unwholesome  senti- 
mentality. The  school  haB  done  a  noble  service  to  our  society  when  it 
has  taught  the  children  to  enjoy  the  laugh  of  refined  appreciation.  It  will 
do  no  hurt,  too,  if  it  laugh  down  morbid  sentimentality,  provided  it  does 
not  shame  away  with  it  the  true  feeling  which  weeps  with  others'  woes. 

What  is  our  conception  of  the  relationship  between  goodness  and 
beauty? 

This  question  has  much  to  do  with  the  real  attitude  and  influence  of 
the  teacher,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  cannot  look  with  any  satisfac- 
tion on  a  Bchool  where  loveliness  and  grace  are  exalted -above  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  truth,  of  industry,  of  every-day  fidelity  and  honesty.  If 
these  things  are  in  necessary  opposition,  beauty  must  go  to  the  wall,  and 
righteousness  must  have  supremacy.    There  should   be  no  doubt   about 
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A  Glimpse  of  an  Island  of  the  Pacific— By  Joseph  strong. 
that.     But  the  opposition  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  outer  surface   of 
things  and  not  to  their  essential  character.    So  long  as  we  find  opposi- 
tion, we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  our  conception  of  beauty  is   too  superfi- 
cial, and  it  may  be  that  our  conception  of  morals  is  too  superficial  as  well. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  taught  us  some  lessons 
which  hear  upon  this  question.  There  haB  been  a  marked  tendencyin 
recent  thought  to  get  nearer  to  the  heart  of  moral  character,  and  to  judge 
it  somewhat  less  by  outward  and  conventional  signs.  And  the  painters 
have  been  showing  us  the  beauties  hidden  in  the  common  things  of  na- 
ture and  human  life.  We  have  learned  to  turn  away  from  pink  venuseB 
and  pretty  cupids  to  find  a  deeper  pleasure  in  studieB  of  sand  dunes  and 
fishermen  and  laborers  in  the  field.  Some  of  ub  have  even  found  genu- 
ine interest  in  a  man  with  a  hoe.  These  are  changes  of  vast  signifi. 
cance  in  the  history  of  human  culture,  and  they  bring  our  ideas  of 
beauty  and  righteousness  nearer  together. 

May  we  not  say  that  the  end  of  all  aesthetic  culture  is  to  attain  unto 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  "beauty  of  holiness?"  Someone  remarked  of 
Archbishop  Laud  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  '  'he 
meant  no  more  than  decorum  in  public  worship,  the  beauty  of  a  well-or- 
dered church  and  of  proper  intonation  and  genuflexion.  "It  may  be  that 
in  different  ways  our  own  conceptions  are  superficial  and  inadequate. 
But  the  moralists  and  the  artistBare  little  by  little  leading  us  to  a  more 
perfect  understanding. 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scientists  and  philosophers  are  leading 
us  by  slow  degreeB  to  a  fairer  view  of  the  relations  of  truth  to  the  other 
ends  of  the  highest  human  endeavor.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the  ultimate 
heart  of  things,  the  more  intimate  union  do  we  find  between  the  good 
and  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  only  by  drawing  near  to  the  heart 
of  things  that  we  gain  the  pervasive  kind  of  culture  which  goes  forth 
with  the  man  into  every  field  of  activity  which  he  may  enter;  because 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  transform  the  man  himself,  rather 
than  that  some  mere  patch  or  province  of  his  being.  Essential  goodness 
and  essential  truth  belong  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  in  them  we  find 
elements  of  such  universal  culture.    But  essential  beauty  has  a  charm  all 


its  own — a  peculiar  freedom  and  vitality  which  we  can  not  do  without. 

The. pictures  in  this  article  were  furnished  by  the  editor,  not  to  illus- 
trate the  text  of  Dr.  Brown,  but  representing  several  types  used  in  the 
schoolroom.  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  as  a  help-  in  teaching  the  poem ; 
the  scene  from  nature  to  give  some  a  touch  of  the  color  of  California;  the 
study  of  the  portrait  of  Burns  reveals  life  charming  simplicity  of  his  eyes, 
and  can  understand  better  why  the  daisy  and  the  other  things  that  grew 
close  to  the  ground  appealed  to  him. 


Current  Educational   Thought. 


"Every  school  board  member  should  have  a  scholarly,  high- 
toned  educational  paper  that  keeps  him  informed  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  progressive  educational  circles." — A.  E.  Winship. 

"In  addition  to  making  a  fight  for  his  rightful  prerogative  as 
superintendent,  and  for  a  reorganization  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Chicago,  Dr.  Andrews  announces  his  willingness  to  revo- 
lutionize the  spelling  of  the  entire  English  speaking  world.  In 
fact,  the  Doctor  has  announced  himself  in  favor  of  beginning  the 
job  right  here  in  Chicago,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  start,  sug- 
gests the  phonetic  spelling  of  ten  words  as  an  entering  wedge. 

The  people  are  with  Dr.  Andrews  in  his  work  of  reorganizing 
the  school  system,  and  they  are  in  hearty  accord  with  his  plans 
for  making  the  selection  of  teachers  dependent  upon  personal 
qualification  and  fitness,  rather  than  upon  political  or  social  pull. 
But  when  it  comes  to  changing  English  orthography  to  make  it 
conform  to  his  ideas  of  phonetic  spelling,  the  public  will  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  is  mapping  out  a  contract  too  big  for  even 
a  Chicago  superintendent  of  schools. 

P.  S.  Dr.  Andrews  advocates  the  change  of  spelling  in  the 
words  adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Chicago  Ttmes-Herald. 

"Whatever  puts  the  individual  into  the  background,  and  ex- 
alts and  magnifies  the  institutioo  of  which  he  is  a  member,  helps 
to  feed  the  intense  and  wholesome  spirit  of  loyalty  that  is  doing 
so  much  for  the  American  school.  As  you  magnify  the  institu- 
tion, you  stimulate  the  pupil  to  become  more  and  more  worthy  of 
it.  Loyalty  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  effective  spurs  to 
personal  service  and  achievement.  Teach  your  pupils  to  be 
proud  of  their  school,  and  you  will  never  lack  occasion  to  be 
proud  of  them. — Jas.  Btjckham. 

When  we  find  that  a  class  of  forty  pupils  has  produced  a  set 
of  forty  science  papers  which  begin  with  the  same  sentence,  and 
from  first  to  last  express  the  same  ideas  in  the  same  way,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  science  lesson  was 
not  a  science  lesson  at  all,  but  a  language  drill.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  true  that  nature  study  furnishes  valuable  opportunities 
in  the  direction  of  expressing  ideas  in  words;  but  if  the  work  is 
to  be  valuable  even  as  language  work,  these  ideas  must  be  un- 
deniably present;  the  pupil  must  seek  his  own  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  not  have  them  forced  upon  him  from  without. — Jas.  E. 
McDade 

Half  of  the  teacher's  success  is  assured  if  the  beginnings  are 
rightly  made.  Wrinkled  brows,  severity,  and  affectation  should 
be  banished.  Cordial  smiles  should  make  the  pupils  feel  that  the 
teacher  is  glad  to  see  them.  Simple  floral  decorations,  or  a  few 
new  pictures  on  the  clean  walls  should  give  promise  of  many 
pleasant  hours  in  that  room.  Everybody  should  feel  that  in  the 
new  year  the  relation  between  pupils  and  teacher  are  going  to  be 
friendlier  than  ever  before,  and  that  though  there  is  hard  work 
ahead  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  do  it,  and  rich  fruits  will  reward  the 
persevering  toiler. — School  Journal. 

Good  English  must  be  an  atmosphere,  an  environment,  not  a 

thou  shalt  and  thou  shall  not. — Supt.  Daniels. 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES    H.   AUvEN. 

He!  Bonny  Boy. 
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Hol  bonny  boy,  witb  cheek  of  brown, 

In  the  river  wading, 
What  the  dreams  within  your  head, 

Slowly,  slowly  fading? 
Vacation's  nearly  gone,  you  say, 

With  schooltime  growing  nearer; 
And  every  moment  of  the  day 

Is  growing  sweetly  dearer. 

Slowly  summer  steals  away, 

Vacation  joys  are  fading. 
While  every  moment  is  so  dear, 

In  the  river  wading. 
Turtle  sleeping  on  a  log, 

Sand^peep,  where  the  beach  is; 
Cherries  growing  in  the  sun, 

Where  the  cat-bird  screeches. 

But  the  river,  bonny  boy, 

Is  not  always  sleeping; 
There  is  work  for  it  and  you, 

There  is  joy  and  weeping. 
Time  in  summer  for  your  fun, 

Time  to  work  in  winter, 
For  the  race  is  always  won 

By  the  fleetest  sprinter. 

Hol  curly  head,  this  lesson  learn, 

The  world  is  only  seeming 
To  the  boy  who  idly  stands 

And  wastes  the  day  in  dreaming. 
There's  a  work  for  you  somewhere, 

And  a  way  to  follow: 
There's  a  joy  for  every  care, 

A  bill  for  every  hollow. 

— Walter  M.  Hazeltine,  in  N.  E.  Journal 


Seven  Ages  of  Woman. 


At  first  the  infant's  cap,  soft,  warm  and  white, 

With  strings  well  mouthed  and  mauled,  in  Borry  plight. 

The  giddy  school  girl's  hat,  a  waif  and  stray: 
Any  old  thing  that  hinders  not  the  play. 

The  budding  maiden's  hat,  pert,  smart  or  trim, 
According  to  sweet  "sixteeti's"  mood  or  whim. 

BraveBt  of  all,  the  bridal  wreath  and  vail 

Which  marks  life's  great  event,  and   turns  the  scale. 

The  new  fledged  matron's  "dream"  by  Worth  designed, 
Which  "Hubby"  pays  for,  sighs  and  looks  resigned. 

The  well  planned  bonnet  of  the  chaperone 
Which  hides  time'B  ravages,  from  her  alone. 

Last  scene  of  all,  the  widow's  ruche  and  weeds, 
Sans  feathers,  flowers,  ribbons,  lace  or  beads. 

P.  R.  Oliver,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Wanderings    Among  Words. 


The  root/y  referred  to  in  the  last  paper  is  from  L.  facere  to 
make.  It  is  sometimes  fy,  sometimes  fi  and  sometimes  fac.  Then 
dignify,  dignus,  worthy  means  to  make  worthy.  One  dignifies 
his  calling  when  he  makes  it  worthy.  Magnify,  from  magnus, 
great,  is  to  make  great,  and  minify,  from  minimus,  least  or  small, 
to  make  smaller  or  less. 


I  think  this  word  should  be  more  used — for  it  is  more  musi- 
cal than  diminish,  from  the  same  root,  and  makes  a  good  pair 
with  magnify.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  word  was  in  an  ad- 
dress by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  England.  I  think  he  coined 
the  word.  This  min,  which  occurs  in  minify  and  diminish  is  the 
same  as  our  minus  in  arithmetic.  Minuend  is  made  from  the 
same;  the  term  that  is  to  be  made  smaller  or  less. 

You  will  now  understand  that  purify  is  to  make  pure;  rarefy 
to  make  rare;  and  liquefy  to  make  liquid.  Stultify  is  from  stultus, 
foolish;  so  stultify  means  to  make  foolish.  There  are  many  words 
of  interest  in  this  group,  but  perhaps  enough  have  been  given. 

Of  the  et,  or  as  it  sometimes  is  written  ette,  look  at.  a  few 
more  words.  Wagonette  should  mean  small  wagon,  but  the 
word  is  usually  applied  to  a  six  seated,  light  wagon.  DM  you 
ever  notice  that  in  English  books,  wagon  is  often  spelled  waggon? 

Cigarette  is  a  small  cigar.  It  is  well  for  you  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  hope  you  do  not  use  the  thing.  Clar- 
ionet or  clarinet  is  a  small  clarion;  a  clarion  being  a  horn  that 
gives  forth  a  shrill  clear  sound. 

Parquet  takes  a  q,  as  it  comes  thru  the  French,  but  means  a 
small  park;  that  is,  the  floor  of  a  room  laid  off  like  an  ornamen- 
ti  park.     Pantalet  is  a  small  pair  of  pantaloons. 

One  other  word  with  ette.  Mignonette,  a  beautiful  name 
given  to  a  favorite  flower.  Mignon,  Saxon,  darling;  little  dar- 
ling. We  have  a  very  beautiful  California  flower  eunanas,  eu 
good  or  beautiful,  and  nana,  dwarf,  beautiful  dwarf. 

In  the  last  paper  sign-manual  was  used.  From  this  you 
learned  that  manual  means  pertaining  to  the  hand.  So  manual 
training  means  hand  training,  the  root  being  manus,  the  hand. 
Put  this  root  and  the  fac  together  and  we  have  manufacture,  made 
by  hand;  but  singularly  enough,  most  manufactured  articles  are 
made  by  machinery,  and  now  we  see  hand-made  articles  adver- 
tised. 

To  manure  a  piece  of  land  once  meant  to  enrich  it  by  work- 
ing by  hand;  it  now  means  to  apply  some  one  of  the  many  fertili- 
zers, to  enrich  it. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


Rudyard  Kipling  is  today  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  literary  world.  That  in  this  position  he  should  receive  un- 
stinted praise  and  some  censure,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Both  these  have  been  earned,  for  while  he  has  written  some  things 
that  will  live  far  beyond  the  time  accorded  to  current  literature, 
he  has  written  some  that,  perhaps,  had  better  not  have  been  writ- 
ten. 

His  popularity  in  this  country  has  been  somewhat  enhanced 
by  the  sympathy  extended  to  him  during  his  serious  illness  and 
the  bereavement  that  accompanied  it.  Yet  even  before  this,  his 
books  had  been  widely  read,  at  least  by  a  certain  class  of  readers. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  hoped  for  from  Mr.  Kipling,  for  he 
is  comparatively  a  young  man,  and  his  literary  career  extends 
over  scarcely  a  dozen  years.  His  short  stories,  revealing  to  the 
world  a  new  life,  and  the  humanity  of  that  life,  first  attracted 
general  attention.  His  oft  repeated  ejaculation,  "but  that  is  an- 
other story,"  is  accepted  as  the  signet  stamp  of  Kiplingism.  La- 
ter his  other  writings,  notably  his  poems,  won  for  him  a  much 
higher  standing. 

Any  study  of  modern  literature  would  be  incomplete  that  did 
not  include  Kipling  and  his  works.  As  teachers,  especially  in 
literature,  have  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  guiding  and  directing 
the  reading  of  their  pupils,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  glad  of  some 
information  and  suggestions  with  reference  to  his  life  and  writings. 

Chas.  Eliot  Norton  has  written  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  Rudyard  Kipling  for  the  new  popular  edition  of  Kip- 
ling's writings.     This  sketch  is  published  in  advance,  in  the  July 
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number  of  MeClure's  magazine.  The  author  says  by  way  of  in- 
troduction: "The  deep  and  widespread  interest  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  have  excited  has  naturally  led  to 
curiosity  concerning  their  author,  and  to  a  desire  to  know  the  con" 
ditions  of  his  life.  Much  has  been  written  about  him  which  has 
had  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth.  It  seems  then  worth  while, 
in  order  to  prevent  false  or  mistaken  reports  from  being  accepted 
as  trustworthy,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  public  such  infor- 
mation concerning  Mr.  Kipling  as  it  has  a  right  to  possess,  that  a 
correct  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life 
should  be  given  to  it."  The  sketch  closes  with  the  following  list 
of  books  by  Kipling: 

Schoolboy  Lyrics,  1881. 

E*hoes  by  Two  Writers,  18S4. 

Quartette:  The  Christmas  Annual  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette,  by  Four  Anglo-Indian  Writers.     Lahore,  1885. 

On  Her  Majesty's  Service  Only:  Departmental  Ditties  and 
other  Verses.     Lahore  District,  1886. 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.  1888. 

Soldiers  Three.  1888. 

The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys.  1888. 

In  Black  and  White.  1888. 

Under  the  Deodars.  1888. 

The  Phantom  Rickshaw  and  Other  Tales.  1888. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  and  Other  Stories.   18S8, 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  Other  Places.  1891. 

Life's  Handicap,  being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People.    1891. 

Letters  of  Marque.  1891. 

The  Light  that  Failed.  1891. 

The  Naulahka:  A  Story  of  West  and  Fast  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling and  Wolcott  Balestier.  1892. 

Ballads  and  Barrack- Room  Ballads.  1892. 

Many  Inventions.  1893. 

The  Jungle  Book.    1S94. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  1895. 

The  Seven  Seas.  1896. 

Captains  Courageous.  1897. 

The  Day's  Work.  1898. 

A  Fleet  in  Being.  1899. 

From  Sea  to  Sea.  1899. 

Not  all  of  these  are  valuable  as  literary  studies;  not  all  of 
them  are  literature,  but  there  is  much  that  will  bear  and  repay 
careful  study. 


A  Study  of  the  Recessional. 


There  is  room  in  this  article  for  but  one  study,  and  that  the 
study  of  "The  Recessional."  To  appreciate,  or  even  to  under- 
stand this,  one  must  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  and  something  of  its  significance. 

The  great  "Victorian  Jubilee,"  the  grandest  event  England 
has  ever  known,  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  had  just  closed 
To  that  jubilee  had  come  the  "captains  and  the  kings,"  represen- 
tative of  the  "far  flung  battle  lines"  and  of  the  "far  called  navies;" 
there  had  been  bonfires  on  "dune  and  headland,"  and  all  England 
had  gloried  in  the  magnificent  display. 

Orator  and  poet,  artist  and  statesman  had  each  contributed 
his  part  to  an  event  of  so  much  moment.  The  eloquence  of  the 
speakers,  and  the  poets,  and  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the 
artist  had  seemingly  more  than  satisfied  the  vast  assembly.  But 
the  morning  after  the  close  of  the  celebration,  there  appeared  in  a 
corner  of  the  London  Times,  a  hymn  that  shall  live  longer  in  the 
hearts  of  men  than  will  even    the  occasion    of  its    being   written. 


Let  us  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  significance  of  the  title  and 
the  meaning  of  the  hymn. 

In  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  English  churches,  before  the 
regular  services  begins,  the  choir,  followed  by  the  clergy,  enter 
singing  a  "processional  hymn."  At  the  close  of  the  service,  after 
the  benediction  has  been  pronounced  and  while  the  congregation 
are  yet  standing,  a  "recessional  hymn"  is  sung,  as  the  choir  and 
other  celebrants  march  out.  Then  the  congregation  quietly  dis- 
perse. 

A  recessional  hymn  is  designed,  in  some  measure,  to  repre- 
sent the  dominent  feeling  of  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
service. 

Read  with  this  picture  before  us  The  Recessional  becomes 
grand  in  its  significance.  It  is  indeed  a  devout,  a  majestic  prayer, 
a  prayer  that  England  then  needed,  that  America  now  needs. 

IUDGE  OF  THE    NATIONS,  SPARE  US  YET, 
LEST  WE  FORGET — LEST  WE   FORGET  ! 

In  the  first  verse  there  is  a  recognition  of  God,  the  Creator 
and  of  the  Lord,  the  keeper.  Keeper  of  the  "far-flung  battle 
line."  The  word  awful,  as  commonly  used,  especially  by  young 
people,  has  well  nigh  lost  its  original  meaning.  We  say,  "I  am 
awfully  glad  you  came."     "II  is  awfully  good  for  you  to  say  so." 

'  'I  have  an  awfully  nice  letter  from . "  And  it  follows  that  when 

the  word  is  used  in  its  real  significance,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  im- 
pressiveness.  Awful-full  of  awe.  But  awe  has  nothing  of  fear  in 
it,  and  expresses  nothing  incompatible  with  love.  The  "awful 
hand"  is  the  hand  that  keeps  and  leads,  as  well  as  chastens,  but 
all  in  love,  for  "whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth." 

"Palm  and  pine,"  the  wide  range  of  dominion,  from  the  trop- 
ical palm  to  the  arctic  pine. 

'  'Be  with  us  yet. "  Let  us  ever  recognize  Thee  and  Thy 
presence,  "Lest  we  forget"  that  it  is  thou  Lord  thatgiveth  us  not 
only  the  victory,  but  all  the  greatness  and  glory  that  may  come 
to  us. 

"The  Captains  and  the  Kings,"  the  military  and  the  civic   rul- 
ers, all  depart,  but  "still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice." 

"A  HUMBLE  AND  A  CONTRITE  HEART." 

This  is  bible  and  prayer  book  language,  and  we  can  excuse 
the  form,  because  of  the  feeling  of  devotion  expressed. 

"Far-called  our  navies  sink  away."  Already  they  were  sail- 
ing outward,  and  apparently  sinking  down  into  the  great  ocean. 
"Dune  and  headland."  T,ne  bonfires  that  had  shone  as  beacon 
lights  on  every  point  of  vantage  were  dying  out. 

"Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday,"  and  as  the  poet  recalled 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  there  came  the  thought,  "Is  one  with 
Ninevah  and  Tyre?"  They  were  hut  they  ai  e  not.  The  change  in  the 
refrain  is  not  accidental.  Realizing  that  their  destruction  was  a 
judgment,  for  their  wickedness,  he  says:  "Judge  of  the  Nations 
spare  us  yet."     Are  we  not  less  guilty  than  they? 

Our  guilt  lies  largely  in  what  is  expressed  so  well  in  the  next 
verse.  "Drunk  with  sight  of  power,"  loosing  "wild  tongues 
that  have  not  Thee  in  awe." 

"And  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law."  The  Gentiles  were 
classed  by  the  Jews  as  without  the  law,  and  the  poet  has  in  mind 
the  habitual  boasting  of  the  savage  tribes. 

The  last  line,  as  it  should,  expresses  the  final  and  great  peti- 
tion. 

"FOR  HEATHEN  HEART  THAT  PUTS  HER  TRUST 
IN  REEKING  TUBE  AND  IRON  SHARL.;" 

That  is,  in  the  dripping,  smoking  cannon  and   the   bursting 

shells  of  the  battlefield. 

"ALL   VALIANT   DUST  THAT  BUILDS  ON  DUST, 
AND  GUARDING,  CALLS  NOT  THEE  TO  GUARD." 
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However  valiant  man  may  be  he  is  but  dust,  and  "eontin- 
ueth  not;"  he,  alone,  cannot  guard;  "Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

"for  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
thy  mercy  on  thy  people  lord." 

The  whole  poem  shows  Kipling  to  be  a  close  bible  student. 
No  one  could  have  written  the  poem,  or  such  a  poem,  who  is  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  devotion 
so  continually  expressed  in  the  '  'Book  of  Books. ' ' 

As  a  literary  composition  the  poem  is  far  from  faultless,  as 
any  critical  reader  will  notice.  It  would  be  an  ungracious  act  to 
point  out  the  lapses,  for  a  blotch  on  one  or  two  petals  of  a  rose 
does  not  impair  its  beauty  of  form  nor  its  delicious  fragrance. 

We  are  said  to  have  almost  a  grammarless  language:  certain- 
ly it  is  a  language  flexible  enough  for  easy  use.  A  poet  entirely 
great  would  hardly  strain,  not  to  say  violate  its  well  established 
canons.  Mr.  Kipling  is  not  yet  one  of  the  men  who  can  boast 
as  I  once  heard  one  of  the  Beechers,  "I  would  have  you  know 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  make  grammar; "  and  so  as  teachers 
we  can  hardly  pass  over,  silently,  errors  thpt  we  should  mark 
even  in  a  school  composition.  In  the  language  of  Kipling  himself, 
"But  that  is  another  story." 

Some  Observations   Made  at   Pyramid    Lake. 

BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  it  came  in  my  way  to  spend  a  couple  of 
days  at  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada  .Some  observations  I  made  there 
may  prove  of  general  interest. 

The  lake,  as  is  well  known,  is  largely  formed  by  the  infloow 
of  the  Trnckee  river.  There  must  also  be  some  warm  springs 
within  the  lake,  as  I  found  currents  of  quite  warm  water  at  the 
lower  end  of  Rattle  Snake  Island. 

The  trip  of  forty  miles  from  Reno  is  rather  monotonous,  tho 
the  sameness  of  the  ride  thru  the  sage-brush  was  relieved  by  the 
occasional  whir  of  a  sage  hen,  sailing  off  into  the  distance,  and 
by  a  flora  somewhat  different  from  that  found  in  my  California 
journeyings. 

Approaching  the  lake  my  attention  was  attracted  by  what 
seemed  to  be  immense  buildings,  with  minarets,  towers  and  pin- 
nacles having  much  the  appearance  of  some  old  rnediseval  Castle. 
So  strong  was  the  illusion  that  without  realizing  the  absurdity  of 
the  question,  I  asked  my  companion  what  great  public  buildings 
had  been  erected  here,  so  far  from  the  railroad. 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  rock  formation  was  not  the 
work  of  man.  The  strong  inclination  to  examine  it  at  a  closer 
range  could  not  be  gratified,  for  lack  of  time. 

The  lake  is  an  Indian  reservation  and  white  men  need  a  per-. 
mit  to  fish  in  its  waters.  Therefore  we  found  one  of  the  guard 
iaris  engaging  him  as  a  boatman,  and  about  four  o'clock  rowed 
along  near  the  shore.  I  had  my  fishing  tackle  with  me  and  tried 
all  sorts  of  flies,  but  not  a  trout  would  "rise."  As  I  was  pack. 
•       up  tke  kit  an  otter  swam   out  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 

Desirous  of  a  better  view  our  boatman  made  chase.  We 
gained  but  could  not  not  come  up  with  him.  A  well  directed 
shot  from  my  revolver  caused  him  to   halt   and  we  soon  had  him 

in  the  boat. 

I  am  now  willing  to  confess  that  killing  that  otter,  in  or  nea 
his  own  home,  was  a  shameful  act,  but  there  were  two  excuses; 
first  I  did  want  to  examine  an  otter,  a  thing  I  had  never  done, 
and  second,  the  old  savage  instinct,  at  the  time,  gained  the  as- 
cendency. The  pelt  I  gave  to  the  Indians,  retaining  one  fore 
foot  only  as  a  trophy. 

The  second  day  we  started  to  Rattle  Snake  Island.     We  were 
Id  that  the  Indians,    from   some  superstition,    would  not  visit 


this  island.  With  a  trawl  that  our  boatman  made  ready  for  us 
we  took  some  fine  trout,  the  smallest  being  three  pounds  and  the 
largest  eight  pounds  in  weight.  While  yet  "a  great  way  off" 
we  were  surprised  to  see  what  looked  like  a  great  white  snow 
bank,  on  the  shore  of  the  island. 

"Does  snow  lie  here  all  summer  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Them's pelicans,"  was  the  briet  reply. 

And,  sure  enough,  as  we  approached  we  saw  pelicans  in  im- 
mense numbers,  nesting  on  the  warm  shore  of  the  island.  Again 
a  nearer  view  was  wanted,  and  we  landed  to  visit  the  rookery. 
And  what  a  sight !  Pelicans,  not  in  tens ,  and  hundreds,  but  in 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  !  A  conservative  estimate,  after 
taking  the  length  and  width  of  the  rookery,  and  counting  the 
nests  on  a  square  of  a  hundred  feet,  showed  that  there  were  not 
less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  adult  birds  on  the 
island  !  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  this  seems  an  incredible 
number,  but  at  the  time  I  thought  the  figures  were,  if  anything 
too  small. 

A  journey  around  through  the  rookery  was  not  entirely  pleas- 
ant. The  nests,  if  they  can  be  called  nests,  were  from  six  to 
eight  feet  apart;  in  some  were  two  eggs,  with  the  old  bird  cover- 
ing them,  in  others  two  unsightly  squabs,  covered  with  downy 
feathers,  seemingly  powerless  to  do  anything  but  to  eat.  Beside 
each  nest  was  a  pile  of  fish,  more  or  less  putrid,  to  which  con- 
stant additions  were  being  made  by  the  parent  birds.  These 
were  constantly  going  and  coming;  on  the  return  the  great  pouch 
beneath  the  bill  filled  with  fish,  these  to  be  disgorged  near  the 
nests  as  a  food  supply  for  the  young. 

The  birds  seen  on  land  and  at  short  range,  seem  huge  and 
ungainly.  They  paid  little  attention  to  us,  exhibiting  little  fear 
or  anger  at  our  intrusion.  Many  of  the  old  ones  were  sorry  look- 
ing creatures.  On  the  upper  bill  an  excressence  looking  like  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceras,  the  feathers  grey  and  bedraggled,  and  in 
general,  the  whole  appearance  was  anything  but  pleasant. 

The  oders  of  decaying  fish  not  being  inviting,  after  a  hurried 
survey,  we  went  inland,  exploring  the  island.  We  found  nests 
of  gulls,  cranes  and  other  birds,  in  great  numbers,  and  were  told 
that  the  island  contained  no  predatory  animals,  and  the  young 
could  all  be  safely  reared  there. 

These  observations  raised  the  following  questions: 

Why  do  sea-birds  go  inland  to  nest  ?  What  strange  instinct 
led  them  to  this  island,  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  to  know  that  here  they  could  rear  their  young  in 
safety  ?  From  how  wide  a  region  does  the  island  draw,  to  have 
this  immense  number  of  pelicans  and  other  birds  ? 

If  the  seals  are  diminishing  the  number  of  fish  in  and  around 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  what  must  be  the  effect  in  Pyramid  and 
Winnemucca  Lakes,  with  the  countless  fish-eating  birds  that  fre- 
quent them  ? 

As  trout  are  not  lake-spawned,  the  supply  of  young  trout 
must  comeTrom  the  Truckee  river  and  its  small  tributaries,  and 
from  Winnemucca  Creek,  a  small  stream  emptying  into  Pyramid 
Lake.  Does  Nature  with  her  inexorable  laws  regulate  the  mat- 
ter of  supply  and  demand  ?  There  were  here  many  other  things 
full  of  interest,  but  my  article  is  already  too  long.  I  certainly 
shall  never  forget  my  two  days  at  Pyramid. 

The    Poet's  Crown. 


TO  EDWIN    MAKKHAM. 

The  poet's  crown  is  laurel,  aye,  and  thorn; 

The  laurel  is  for  fame,  the  artist's  meed, 

The  tribute  paid  by  happy  men  who  read 
Listen  for  the  joy  of  it;  whom  scorn 
And  cruel  wrong  and  hope  deferred 

Have  never  set  their  branded  scars  upon, 

Beneath  the  coronet  of  laurel  won 
Prom  willing  hands  and  hearts  by  pleasure  stirred 
There  is  a  hidden,  thorny  wreath  that  he 

Who  has  the  gift  of  song,  the  seeing  eye, 

Has  fashioned  for  himself,  and  tho'  he  die 
Still  must  he  wear  it;  he  can  never  free 
His  lacerated  temples  from  that  crown 

Till  every  wronged  and  suffering  son  of  man, 

Till  every  victim  of  the  oppressor's  ban, 
Has  been  avenged,  has  thrown  his  burdens  down. 

Will  Meredith. 
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WRTESY  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER. 
General    View    of   the 


Proposed    New    Buildings   of    the     University 


of    California. 

E,  BENARD,  Architect. 

The  Hearst  Competition  for  University  plans  resulted  in  awarding  the  first  price  of  $io,ooo  to  E.  Benard,  of  Paris.  The  plans 
ve  been  viewed  by  thousands  of  people.  The  culture  and  civilization  of  the  greater  West  have  turned  with  pleased  surprise  to  this 
w  giant  enthroned  among  the  Berkeley  oaks.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  world  of  learning  by  her  purely 
lifornia  method  of  doing  a  great  and  generous  deed  for  art  in  architecturejbr  the  temples  of  learning  by  the  Golden  Gate.  It  is 
sorted  that  a  number  of  the  proposed  buildings  will  be  erected  before  long.  The  generosity  of  California,  the  large  and  admirable 
dacity  of  her  citizens  will  soon  find  a  way  to  have  all  the  buildings  completed  in  accordance  with  the  plans. 

Explanation  of  the  Plans- 
Approaching  the  University  from  the  bay  side  Mr.  Benard's  plans  show  immediately  within  the  entrance  what  he  has  called  the 
'ine  Arts  Square."     Three  buildings  are  shown  on  the  left — a  school  of  fine  arts,  a  university,  museum  and  an  academy  of  music. 
1  the  right  are  but  two  buildings;  one  a  theatre,  the  other  a  lecture  hall,  and  between  them  undisturbed  will  be  the  grove  of  fine 
ks  which  now  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  University  site. 

Proceeding  up  University  avenue  on  the  left  is  the  University  library,  with  a  civil  engineer  building  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  right 
:  domed  Administration  Building,  with  a  college  of  mines  behind  it.     Then  still  further  up  the  avenue  the  buildings  are  divided  by 
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that  broad  tree  lined  boulevard  into  two  groups.  All  those  on  the  left  are  devoted  to  general  education.  All  those  on  the  right  to 
rest  and  recreation.  The  dormitory  buildings  facing  one  another  look  down  on  a  flower-bordered  campus,  and  on  a  naturally  lower 
Wei  to  the  south  is  a  grand  recreation  ground  with  a  truly  magnificent  gymnasium  on  the  south  side,  sheltered  from  the  heat  and  the 
winds,  and  on  the  east  and  west  tribunes  with  rows  of  seats  and  proud  pennant-bearing  stanchions,  such  as  suggest  St.  Mark's  place  in 
Venice.  The  statuary  in  front  of  the  gymnasium  suggests  athletic  exercises,  and  the  central  entrance  is  a  splendid  arch  whose  crown 
rises  level  with  the  roof.  Within  the  arch  is  a  vision  of  a  superb  interior,  a  paneled,  storied  dome,  beautiful  in  color  and  exquisite  in 
form. 7..  Broad  driveways  lead  to  the  gymnasium  from  the  south,  and  curve  round  its  eastern  and  western  ends.  Just  across  each  of 
these  latter  roads  a  light  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  graceful  arch  is  thrown,  and  so  connection  is  made  directly  between  the  gymnasium 
and  two  club  houses. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  main  educational  building  is  the  agricultural  college,  with  ample  grounds  for  experimental  work.  Higher 
up  come  the  group  of  natural  history  buildings,  and  on  the  highest  point,  reached  by  easy  terraces  is  the  university  observatory.  To 
the  south  of  the  last  building,  some  distance  removed,  where  fresh  air  can  reach  it  at  all  times,  is  the  infirmary. 

The  whole  scheme  shows  breadth — there  is  no  crowding,  and  yet  no  waste,  while  creeks  and  trees  and  undulating  surfaces  are 
worked  into  the  plan  undisturbed,  and  are  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  a  beautiful  entity.  Some  of  the  most  imposing  structures 
have  colonnaded  fronts,  and  are  embellished  with  towers  on  the  corners,  relieving  the  view  when  caught  from  above  of  any  monotony 
of  dead  level. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 
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SAN  J05E. 

The  Normal  school  at  San  Jose  has  entered  upon  its  thirty- 
seventh  year  with  great  promise.  The  enrollment  during  the 
first  week  was  687.  A  few  more  will  enter  and  the  entire  number 
may  be  700. 

Of  those  enrolled  175  are  new  students,  admitted  as   follows: 

From  accredited  high  schools,  55. 

Unaccredited  high  schools,  15. 

On  teachers'  certificates,  7. 

From  grammar  grade  diplomas   in  this  county,  19. 

From  the  training  department,  10. 

From  grammar  grade  diplomas  in  outside  counties,  69. 

On  entrance  examinations,  4. 

It  will  be  understood  that  those  admitted  from  grammar 
grade  diplomas  were  from  the  upper  half  of  their  respective 
classes,  with  no  minimum  grades.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
each  year  fewer  come  in  on  examinations,  as  it  shows  that  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  here  in  their  home 
schools. 

President  MacNaughton,  vice-president  Dailey,  and  six  other 
teachers  are  new  in  the  school;  most  of  them,  however,  are  teach- 
ers of  successful  experience,  and  the  few  who  are  without  this  ex- 
perience have,  it  is  believed,  special  fitness  for  their  respective  po- 
sitions. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  several  courses  of  lectures,  upon  literary  and  scientific 
topics.  These  for  the -purpose  of  general  culture,  to  give  breadth 
and  depth  to  the  scholarship  acquired. 

The  school  is  amply  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  neces- 
sary for  a  wnrking  school.  A  large  and  well  selected  library, 
abundance  of  scientific  apparatus,  sets  of  tools  for  manual  train- 
ing— in  short,  the  State  has  done  its  part,  and  done  it  well,  to 
make  a  school  that  shall  send  out  splendid  teachers,  for  her  chil- 
dren.    It  remains  for  those  who  are  here  to  do  the  rest. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  good    reputation    already  ac- 
quired may  not  only  be  fully  sustained,  but  may  be  added  to  from 
year  to  year;  that  as  the  school  grows  in  years  it  may  grow  in  the 
strength  and  the  culture  of  its  finished  products — teachers. 
L03  ANGELES. 

The  State  Normal  school  at  Los  Angeles  opened  September 
5th,  with  575  students.  This  is  the  largest  number  enrolled  on 
the  first  day  of  any  term  since  the  organization  of  the  school. 

The  new  students  were  admitted  with  a  few  to  come  later,  all 
but  thirteen  on  credentials.  A  hopeful  sign  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  this  school  is  the  fact  that  over  half  of  those  newly  enrolled 
have  taken  advanced  standing,  being  either  high  school  or  col- 
lege graduates. 

This  contingent  is  growing  very  rapidly  here.  Five  years 
ago  only  a  very  small  number  entered  who  had  taken  courses  be- 
yond the  grammar  school.  Because  of  the  careful  attention  given 
to  working  out  courses  for  advanced  students,  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  but  four  or  five  years  betore  all  who  enter  the  school  will 
fall  in  this  class. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  course  still  continues  to  grow  in 
popularity  and  has  enrolled  twenty-one  new  students  for  that 
work,  some  coming  from  the  north  Pacific  coast.  This  depart- 
ment is  now  easily  recognized  as  the  leading  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing school  in  the  State.     An  attempt  was  made  to  call  Miss  Law- 


son,  the  Director,  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  Department  of  the  Normal  school  of  that  city,  but  she 
chose  to  remain  with  the  school  that  she  has  made  such  a  success 
for  the  past  three  years. 

There  are  several  new  members  of  the  faculty.  Mrs.  Mary 
Barnum  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Agnes  Crary  in  the  English 
department.  Mrs.  Barnum,  besides  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  taken  a  special  course  of  two  years  at  Rat- 
cliffe,  the  Harvard  Annex.  She  is  an  exceedingly  brilliant  and 
earnest  woman. 

Miss  Lou  Hellmuth  has  also  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
English  Department,  in  the  place  of  Miss  Emma  Breck,  resigned 
Miss  Hellmuth  is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  and  is  a 
graduate  and  post  graduate  of  the  University  of  California.  She 
is  especially  well-equipped  for  her  work  and  is  full  of  energy,  en- 
thusiasm and  high  ideals. 

The  State  Normal  school  at  Los  ADgeles  has  been  noted,  ever 
since  its  reorganization  five  years  ago,  for  having  strong  and  thor- 
oly  trained  men  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy. 

Five  years  ago  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  was  elected  to  the  place. 
His  work  at  Los  Angeles  was  so  well  done  that  he  was  called  to  a 
position  at  the  State  University  where  he  has  since  been  one  of 
the  popular  professors  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy.  On  his 
resignation  President  Pierce  called  to  the  place  Dr.  C.  C.  Van 
Liew.  Dr.  Van  Liew's  work  became  so  well  known  in  the  State 
during  the  two  years  that  out  of  nearly  thirty  applicants,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Chico.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  the  school  to  fill  worthily  the 
place  that  has  been  held  by  these  men.  President  Pierce  had  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  a  number  of  trained,  capable,  and  ex- 
perienced men  under  consideration.  On  his  recommendation,  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  James  of  Chicago  has  been  elected  to  the  place.  Dr. 
James  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  has  spent 
four  years  in  study  in  Europe,  receiving  his  Doctor's  degree  at 
Halle.  While  in  Europe  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  schools 
of  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  He  has  been  assistant  Prof, 
ot  Pedagogy  in  the  Universities  of  Nashville,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Secretary  of  University  Extension  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  Chicago,  in  which 
latter  capacity  he  prepared  the  report  on  the  Chicago  schools, 
said  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Buttler  to  be  one  of  the  most  noted 
school  reports  of  last  year. 

Dr.  James  has  worked  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Payne  of  Nash- 
ville and  Dr.  Harper  of  Chicago,  both  of  whom  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  his  preparation,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  power  as  a 
teacher.  His  work  will  no  doubt  strengthen  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done  by  his  predecessors  and  continue  to  make  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  school  noted  for  its  strong  professional  work. 

Thus  the  prospects  never  looked  brighter  for  a  prosperous 
year  of  hard  work.  The  school  has  never  had  a  stronger  body  of 
students  nor  a  more  earnest  and  capable  Faculty.  Both  students 
and  Faculty  feel  disposed  to  maintain  the  high  standard  that  the 
school  has  already  attained. 

SAN  DIEGO 
The  second  year  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Diego 
opened  September  6th  with  a  total  enrollment  of  184  students;  of 
these,  eighty-three  are  intrants,  fifty-three  of  the  number  being 
either  college  students,  students  of  other  Normal  Schools,  or 
graduates  or  undergraduates  of  high  schools. 

A  laboratory  building  was  built  and  equipped  during  the  sum- 
mer with  a  biological  laboratory,  which  is  provided  with  thirty  B 
B  4  Bausch  &  Lomb  microscopes,  a  physics  laboratory,  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  and  with  classrooms  for  music  and  drawing. 

The  school  has  now  eleven  teachers:     The  vacancy  made  by 
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he  resignation  of  Miss  Crocker,  the  former  teacher  of  drawing, 
has  been  filled  by  Miss  Morton,  of  Stanford  University;  Mr  a'. 
R.  Graham  of  the  University  of  California,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  and  teacher  in  charge  of  the  study  room;  Dr.  Alice  E. 
Pratt  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  taken  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  English;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Greely  of  Stanford  has  re- 
turned from  his  trip  to  the  Brazilian  Coast  as  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Scientific  Expedition,  to  begin  the  work  in  biology.  The 
staff  of  teachers  is  otherwise  that  of  last  year. 

For  a  new  school  this  is  a  remarkably   good  showing.     The 
school  will  claim  and  hold  all  pupils  from  that  part  of  the   State. 

CHICO. 

The  Normal  School  of  Chico  has  experienced  a  very  favora- 
ble opening  this  year.     As  is  well  known  the  school  has  shown  a 

steady  growth  in  atten- 
dance during  the  past 
two  years.  The  total 
attendance  for  the  year 
1897-8  was  255;  for  the 
year  1898-9,  327.  The 
enrollment  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  cur- 
reet  year  has  already 
reached  335,  of  which 
94  are  new  students. 
This  indicates  that  the 
total  enrollment  for 
the  present  year, 
which  will  include  the 
class  entering  in  Febru- 
ary will  keep  pace  with 
the  pastrate  of  in- 
crease.  The  increase 
in  attendance  is  already 
beginning  to  be  seri- 
ously felt  in  the  inade- 
quate conditions  for 
work.  The  general  as- 
sembly room  no  longer 
regularly  seats  those 
in  attendance  and  the 
capacity  of  almost  eve- 
laboratory  has  had  to 
be  increased. 

DR,  C  C.  VAN  WEW,  President  Chico  State   Normal 
School. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Copeland  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  to  accept  a  better  position  in  the  University  of 
West  Virginia.  Dr.  Copeland's  work  was  of  a  very  high  grade 
and  his  departure  was  a  marked  loss  to  the  faculty.  The  school 
is  very  fortunate,  however,  in  securing  as  his  successor,  Professor 
Raymond  E.  Chose,  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  High  School,  who  was 
last  year  a  student  at  Stanford. 

Other  new,  or  returned  members  of  the  faculty  appointed  in 
July,  are  Miss  Frances  Parmeter,  Preceptress,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish; Georgia  Carden,  Assistant  in  Mathematics;  Helen  Eliot, 
Instructor  in  English;  EmmaWilson,  Training  Teacher;  Annie 
Swain,  Assistant  in  Training;  Annie  Carroll,  Assistant  in  Train- 
ing: Susan  T.  Smith,  librarian. 

The  old  members  of  the  faculty  are  M.  L.  Seymour,  Zoology 
and  Physiology;  A.  Stamper,  Mathematics;  E.  N.  Henderson, 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy;  E.  I.  Miller,  History  and  Geography; 
st  her  M.  Wilson,  Music  and  Drawing;  Elizabeth  Rogers,  Train- 
ing Teacher;  Miss  A.  M.  Jones  and  Miss  I.  May  Kimball,  Assist- 
ant in  Training. ' 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco  began  work  Sep- 
tember the  14th. 

From  the  two  hundred  applications,  only  those  were  ad- 
mitted who  could  satisfy  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  joint 
Normal  School  Board.  This  provides  that  only  those  pupils  may 
be  admitted  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  State   University.     This  provision    secures  for  the   Normal 


school  pupils  thoroly  prepared  for  their  work,  as  the  university 
demands  not  only  high  school  graduation,  but  also  a  recommen- 
dation from  accredited  schools  certifying  that  the  pupil  has  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  required  number  of  subjects- 
Several  of  the  pupils  in  addition  to  their  high  school  work  have 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  study  at  some  university.  This  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  students  will  enable  the  school  at  once  to 
take  and  hold  an  honorable  place  among  the  State  schools. 

The  course  provides  for  two  years'  work,  rnd  includes  pro- 
fessional subjects  only.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice  work 
will  be  given,  as  pupils  are  required  to  teach  during  their  junior 
and  senior  years.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  place  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  Training  school  practice  directly  in  the  charge  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  the  school,  as  it  is  felt  that  this  in- 
sures a  closer  connection  between  the  ideal  and  the  method  of  its 
actualization. 


The  Problem  of  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton,  of  Berkeley,  to 

a  County  Superintendent,  fell  into  my  hands,  and  it  is  so  full  of 

valuable  suggestions  regarding  Teachers'  Institute  work  that  I 

have  taken  the  liberty  of  having  a  number  of  copies  of  it  printed. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

„         „  Berkeley,  Oal.,  Aug.  20,  1899. 

Deak  Sik: 

Your  favor  of  18th  inet.  just  received.  I  have  no  institute  appoint- 
ment for  the  time  you  mention,  and  shall  be  glad  to  work  with  you  if  you 
so  desire.  I  can  give  you  three  or  four  hours'  work  a  day,  part  in  sections 
and  part  in  general  session.  It  is  well  not  to  have  too  many  instructors, 
and  to  arrange  program  so  that  your  teachers  may  take  considerable  part. 

I  believe  that  section  work  is  a  good  thing.  We  hpar  a  good  deal  o 
complaint  on  the  part  of  teachers  about  tedious  and  unprofitable  institutes. 
The  complaints  are  too  often  well  founded,  but  from  no  fault  of  the  in- 
structors. What  teacher  in  ycur  county  ie  skillful  enough  to  instruct  in 
the  same  class,  primary,  grammar  grade,  and  high  school  pupils?  Yet  in 
the  same  institute  we  have  trained  and  untrained,  experienced  and  inex- 
perienced, rural  school  and  city  graded  school,  kindergarten  and  high 
school  teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  make  four  days'  instruction  general 
enough  to  apply  to  all  of  these,  and  specific  enough  to  apply  to  any  of 
them. 

In  my  own  experience  teachers  are  always  interested  whenever  they 
are  getting  something  helpful  in  their  own  line  of  work.  Institutes 
should  have  two  kinds  of  instruction:  broad, general  principles  applicable 
to  all  grades  and  classes  (general  session);  and  concrete  application  of 
these  principles  to  special  problems  in  school  work  (section  work).  In 
aection  work  a  large  number  of  your  own  teachers  can  be  used. 

I  should  recommend  not  less  than  four  sections  (1)  for  teachers  in 
rural  schools;  (2)  for  primary  teachers;  (3)  for  grammar  grade  teachers; 
(where  there  are  a  large  number  of  teachers,  second  and  third  sections 
may  be  subdivided);   (4)  for  high  school  teachers. 

I  believe  you  would  find  it  a  good  plan  at  this  institute  to  confine 
work  to  about  two  subjects,  say  literature  and  language,  dealing  with  the 
broader  principles  and  aims  of  these  subjects,  and  then  in  the  sections 
getting  down  to  the  detailed  work  of  the  school  room.  Too  frequently  an 
instructor  is  asked  to  give  a  single  lecture  on  each  of  a  large  number  of 
subjects.  If  in  this  lecture  he  deals  with  general  principles,  teachers  are 
not  able  to  make  specific  application,  and  it  is  called  mere  theory.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  lecturer  is  specific,  the  teacher  gets  "mere  devices" 
without  establishing  standards  by  which  to  judge  of  new  methods  But. 
if  one  may  have  three  or  four  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  one  may  ac- 
complish both  these  purposes.  In  English  Grammar,  for  instance,  the 
most  important  consideration  is  the  purpose  of  grammar,  i.e.  the  thought 
relations  of  the  sentence — elementary  logic.  Three  or  four  lectures  then 
would  carry  this  thought  into  actual  teaching  of  the  school  room.  English 
Grammar  is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  subjects:  chiefly,  I 
believe,  because  its  purpose  is  not  clearly  apprehended. 

If  two  subjects  are  taken  this  year,  two  the  next,  and  two  the  next, 
in  four  years  your  teachers  will  have  had  a  course  of  professional  instruc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  have  been  putting  it  in  practice.  Institutes 
should  do  more  than  give  instructiou  during  the  three  to  five  days. 
They  should  inspire  teachers  to  professional  study  and  furnish  guidan-e 
for  that  body.  To  give  more  specific  advice  about  your  Institute  I  must 
ask  further  information.  How  many  teachers  in  your  county?  How 
many  in  rural  schools  of  one  or  two  teachers?  How  many  in  town  graded 
schools?  How  many  high  schools  and  teachers?  How  many  teachers  are 
normal  or  university  graduates?  How  many  years  in  your  course  of 
study?  What  promotion  examinations  are  given  by  County  Board?  How 
many  months  of  schooling  in  each  year  in  rural  schools?  Can  you  send 
me  any  programs  of  former  institutes?  Please  send  me  your  County 
Manual.  What  subjects  seem  best  to  you  for  this  institute?  Upon  heart 
ing  from  you  and  receiving  the  desired  information,  I  think  I  can  sugges- 
a  plan  of  work  that  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  L.  Heaton. 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of 
Hawaii. 


The  Teachers'  Association  of  Hawaii  was 
organized  September  1,  1S95,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Osmer  Abbott.  The  aims  of 
this  organization  are  the  promotion  of  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  the  improvement  of  pro- 
fessional'work  generally.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish these  aims,  local  circles  have  been  or- 
ganized on  six  of  the  islands,  a  system  .of 
home  study  begun,  and  the  Summer  school 
of  which  much  has  already  been  written,  es- 
tablished. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  work  of  the 
Hawaiian  Teachers'  Association  haB. "proved 
itself  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  ,'  the.  educa- 
tional interests  of   the  Islands, 

The  schools  of  Hawaii  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  consist- 
ing of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
six  Commissioners,  the  Inspector-General, 
Deputy  Inspector  and  School  Agent,  and  the 
Secretary. 

President  Dole,  Minister  Sewall,  the  entire 
Bureau  of  Education,  pupils  and  teachers  of 
the  richly  endowed  private  schools,  and 
friends  of  education  generally  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  Hawaii,  The  old  saying  that 
in  union  there  is  strength  has  been  well 
shown  by  the  universal  interest  manifested 
in  the  work  of  the  Summer  school.  During 
the  whole  session  of  three  weeks  hundreds  of 
people  have  attended  and  participated  in  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  meetings, 
and  the  Hawaiian  school  exhibit  seems  to  be 
a  never  ending  source  of  interest  to  teachers, 
residents  of  Honolulu,  and  tourists  from 
abroad. 

Last  year  Col.  Francis  Parker,  Mrs.  Par- 
ker and  Miss  Allen  of  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal, brought  inspiration  to  the  teachers  of 
Hawaii.  Their  inspiration  together  with 
the  inspiration  of  educators  since  the  time  of 
Comenius  seem  to  have  materialized  in  the 
Hawaiin  school  exhibit  which  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  race  devel- 
opment, and  the  correlation  of  school  work. 
Two  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
of  Hawaii  were  held  during  the  Summer 
school  session.  These  were  well  attended. 
The  teachers  assembled  in  the  High  school 
building.  Prof.  M.  M.  Scott,  a  gray-haired 
scholarly  gentleman,  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing. 

Inspector-General  H.  S.  Townsend  made 
the  opening  address.  He  gave  clearly  and 
concisely  the  history  of  the  organization  and 
workings  of  the  association.  Miss  Angela 
Crook  reoorted  the  work  done  by  the  local 
societies  of  Hawaii. 

C.  W.  Baldwin  gave  a  most  excellent  report 
of  the  work  on  the  island  of  Maui.  The 
report  of  some  practical  manual  training 
done  in  the  school  room  was  most  interesting. 
The  braiding  of  "lauhala"  into  mats,  fans, 
etc  ,  was  one  phase  under  discussion. 

The  lauhala  used  is  gathered,  cleaned  and 
prepared  by  the  children,  and  this  is  consid- 
ered an  important  feature  of  the  work.  Other 
phases  were  sewing  and  knife  work  of  a  very 
practical  character.  Mr.  C.  W.  Baldwin  in 
his  report  represented  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive islands. 

Lahainaluna,  a  manual^training  school  on 
the  'Island  of  iMaui,  owns  a  good  sized  Colt 
printing  press,  one  on  which  excellent   half- 


tone work  can, be;done.^Pupils'and  students 
are  taught  to  use  this  press  in  a  practical  way. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  "Hawaiian  Young  People,"  a  magazine 
used  as  a  supplemental  reader  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  Hawaiian  schools,  has  for  three 
years  been  published  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Lahainaluna  School.  The  printing  press 
is  a  great  educational  factor  in  the  schools  of 
the  islands.  The  Kamehameha  Schools  of 
Honolulu  have  a  fine  press,  where  a  book  is 
printed  every  week  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils.  The  Palama  School  also  has  a  print- 
ing press.  Much  really  good  literary  work 
goes  to  these  presses.  The  productions  in  a 
measure  compensate  for  very  small  school 
libraries,  or,  aB  is  often  the  case,  none  at  all. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Taggard  reported  for  the  Island 
of  Oahu,  and  Mr.  Davies  gave  a  partial  re- 
port of  the  work  on  the  Island  of  Kauai. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Baldwin  then  presented  Col. 
Parker's  method  of  teaching  reading,  and 
compared  it  with  other  methods  in  use. 
Several  teachers  joined  in  a  discussion  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  excellent  paper,  after  which 
President  Scott  appointed  H.  S.  Townsend, 
Miss  Angela  Crook,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Davies  and  T.  H.  Gibson,  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  TeacherB'  Asso- 
ciation of  Hawaii  was  devoted  to  the  course 
of  study.  For  teachers'  study  during  the 
coming  year  it  was  agreed  to  complete 
Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching,  and  McMurry's 
General  Method.  It  was  also  decided  that 
teachers  make  a  special  study  of  Hiawatha, 
and  American  Poems  compiled  by  Horace 
Scudder. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
year: 

President,  T.  H.Gibson;  Vice  Presidents, 
Miss  E.  B.  Snow,  of  Oahu,  N.  E.  Lemmon, 
of  Maui,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Scott,  of  Hawaii;  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  McCoskey. 

The  best  books  for  supplemental  reading 
and  the  "Hawaiian  Young  People"  were  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
Hawaiian, schools  was  then  taken  up.  Depu- 
ty-Inspector T.  H.  Gibson  said,  "The  great- 
est need  of  the  schools  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  is  better  educated  and  more  thoroly 
competent  teachers." 

Pres.  Edgar  Wood  of  the  Honolulu  Nor- 
mal, gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Our  In- 
dustrial Work  during  the  year.  He  dwelt 
at  length  ou  the  agricultural  phase,  giving 
the  teachers  present  many  practical  and  val- 
uable hints  en  gardening,  budding,  grafting 
etc. 

The  new  officers  next  took  their  chairs, 
speeches  were  in  order,  and  the  usual  love 
feast  followed,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

The  Summer  School,  probably  the  great- 
est educational  gathering  held  in  Hawaii, 
closed  August  1st,  but  the  work  of  Dr.  John 
Dewey  will  be  continued.  His  lectures  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
and  during  the  coming  month,  he  will  de- 
liver a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the  "Develop- 
ment of  Thought  in  the  Ninteenth  Century." 


The  Armstrong  Institute. 
The  Armstrong  Institute  was  named  in 
honor  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Hamp- 
ton fame.  The  people  here  say,  "He  is  our 
General  Armstrong;  he  was  born  here,  and  is 
therefore  an  Hawaiian  boy." 


General  Armstrong's  brother  is  the  edito 
of  "The  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser,"  the 
leading  daily  newspaper  of  Honolulu.  Dr.  E. 
G.  Beckwith,  of  Maui,  pastor  of  the  foreign 
church  at  Paia,  is  married  to  a  sister  of 
General  Armstrong. 

The  Armstrong  Institute  was  organized 
during  the  Summer  school  held  in  Honolulu 
laBt  year.  The  originator  was  Col.  Parker,  of 
the  Cook  County  Normal.  The  purposes  of 
the  organization  are  to  encourage  the  indus- 
trial work  of  the  islands,  to  revive  the 
ancient  Hawaiian  industries  which  are  fast 
dying  out,  to  promote  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  Hawaii,  and  to  get  information  about 
the  manners  and  customs,  myths  and  legends 
of  the  ancient  Hawaiin  people. 

The  purposes  are  outlined  in  the  constitution 
as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this 
Association  to  make  each  school  a  center  of 
interest  in  agricultural  industries  in  ita  dis- 
trict, and  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  trees, 
plants  and  seeds,  and  a  medium  for  exchange 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
shall  be  its  purpose  to  promote  the  introduc- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  mechanical  arts 
in  the  schools  and  homes  of  Hawaii,  and 
thru  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  such 
arts  to  interest  the  people  here  in  the  work 
and  social  condition  of  those  engaged  in  sim- 
ilar work  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  Robert  Law;  Vice-President,  Miss 
E.  B.  Snow;  Secretary,  A.  S.  Taggard;  H.  S. 
Townsend,  Inspector  General;  Mrs.  Helen 
Kelsey,  Hawaii.  Executive  Committe:  John 
Bush,  Kauai;   C.  W.  Baldwin,  Maui. 

At  a  second  meeting  of  the  Armstrong  In- 
stitute, President  Edgar  Wood,  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Normal  School,  offered  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  one  person  in  each  island  dis- 
trict be  appointed  to  collect  .material  in  the 
way  of  folk  lore,  myths,  methods  in  agricul- 
ture, etc.,  to  be  forwarded  to  a  central  com- 
mittee. The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
following  committee  to  print  material  for 
distribution  among  the  teachers  of  the  islands 
waB  appointed: 

Edgar  Wood,  T.  H.  Gibson,  Armstrong 
Smith,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Felker. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  send  in  material  from  the  island 
districts  to  the  central  committee  in  Honolulu: 

HAWAH. 

Mr.  Maka Kau 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Srott  Kona 

Mrs   C.  W.  Hill Puna 

Miss  West Hilo 

Mr.  BrUbtwell Hamakua 

MrB.  Moore North  Kohala 

MiBS  Lyons South  Kohala 

MAUI. 

C.  W.  Baldwin Makawao 

J.  A.Moore Wailuku 

Mrs.   Heapy Wailuku 

D.  D.  Baldwin Haiku 

Henry  Dickensen Lahaina 

P.  W.  Hardy • .  .Makawao 

Eli  Snyder Huelo,  Makawao 

Mr.  Gibson Hamoa 

S.  Keliinoi Waihee 

B.  K.  Kaiwiaea  '. Waihee 

KAUAI. 

John  Bush  Hanalei 

W.  I.  Wells Lihue 

J.  K.  Burkett Koloa 

H.  H.  Brodie Wairaea 

OAHU. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Frasher Honolulu 

C.  AndrewB Honolulu 

Mr.  Hoar Waianae 

E.  Farmer ..Ewa 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  GAGE Governor,  Sacramento 

President  of  the  Board. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary  of  the  Board 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER President  University  of  California  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.BROWN University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 

JAS.  MacNAUGHTON  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

E.  T.  PIERCE President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

C.  C.  VAN  LIEW   President  State  Normal  School,  Chico 

SAM'LT.  BLACK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego 

FREDERIC  L.  BURK President  State  Normal  School,  San'Francisco 


OPINIONS. 


The  following  opinions  have  been  rendered  by   State   Super- 
intendent Kirk  since  the  last  report: 


Special  Tax. 
A  special  school  district  tax  cannot  legally  be  voted  between 
the  15th  day  of  August  and  the   31st   day   of  December  of  any 
one  year. 


Special  Certificates. 
No  grade  being  given  to  special  certificates,  they  are  not  cre- 
dentials upon  which   under    Sec.  1775,  a    certificate    of   another 
county  may  legally  be  granted. 


Form  of  Procedure. 

All  legal  school  questions  arising  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  should 
first  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  if  he 
deem  it  proper  to  do  so,  may  submit  the  same  to  the  district  attor- 
ney of  his  county  or  to  this  office. 

Building  Contracts. 

This  office  knows  of  no  law  which  requires  boards  of  trustees 
to  advertise  and  let  contracts  for  building  school  houses  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  The  manner  of  building  is  a  matter  within  their 
discretion.  It  is  generally  best,  however,  to  advertise  and  let  to 
the  lowest  and  best  bidder,  because  charges  of  favoritism  or  other 
criticism  can  thus  be  better  avoided.  The  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  public  school  house  must  be  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 


A  Parent's  Residence. 

A  man  cannot  have  two  residences,  and  the  individual  him 
self  is  the  only  person  outside  of  a  court  who  can  determine  his 
residence.  Sec.  52,  P.  C.  defines  the  residence  of  a  voter  as  "the 
place  where  one  remains  when  not  called  elsewhere  for  labor  or 
other  temporary  purposes,  and  to  which  he  returns  in  season  of 
repose." 

In  taking  the  school  census,  if  the  census  marshal  has  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  parent  is  not  giving  in  his  children  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  should  be  counted,  he  can  administer  an  oath 
to  the  parent     The  census  must  be  taken  according  to  this  oath. 

The  child  must  attend  the  school  in  the  district  in  which   the 


census  is  taken,  unless  the  family  move  or  special  provisions  are 
made  to  the  contrary  as  provided  in  Sub.  15,  of  Sec.  1617  of  the 
Political  Code,  page  19  of  the  School  Law.  The  law  gives  a 
child  the  right  to  attend  a  public  school  in  a  school  district,  pro- 
vided there  is  room.  (See  Sec.  1662,  page  23,  also  Sec.  1687, 
page  25,  School  Law).  What  a  voter  "intends  doing  in  the  fu- 
ture" does  not  affect  his  present  residence.  Any  parent  who  re- 
sides in  a  certain  school  district  has  the  right  to  send  his  children 
to  school  in  said  district  providing  he  complies  with  the  law. 


Legal  Holidays. 

Legal  holidays  should  not  be  considered  in  a  school  sense 
unless  they  occur  during  the  school  term,  or  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  school.  September  4th  of  this  year  was  a  legal  holi- 
day, and  schools  whose  term  had  commenced  previous  to  that 
date  should  have  observed  that  day  by  closing,  but  a  school 
whose  term  had  not  commenced  could  not  do  so,  as  a  school 
which  is  not  opened  can  not  be  closed. 

A  Board  of  school  trustees  has   no  right  to    order    a   school 
opened  for  the  beginning  of  a  term  on  a  legal  holiday. 

A  board  of  school  trustees  has  jurisdiction  and  authority  in 
most  matters  relative  to  the  management  of  opening  and  closing 
of  school  in  their  district,  and  they  may  establish  rules  and  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  or  contrary  to  general  law,  but  as  the 
general  law  defines  legal  holidays,  and  stipulates  that  the  public 
schools  shall  observe  all  such  legal  holidays,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  office  that  school  officers  should  observe  this  general  law, 
even  though  it  be  contrary  to  the  adopted  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  local  school  board. 

Teachers  should  talk  these  matters  over  with  boards  of  trus- 
tees and  secure  their  co-operation. 


Clerical  Errors. 
No  error  of  a  county  board  of  education  made  thru  its 
clerk  or  secretary  should  be  permitted  to  work  to  the  detriment 
or  injury  of  a  teacher  in  reference  to  time  of  expiration  of  a  cer- 
tificate. If  it  is  believed  that  the  life  of  a  certificate  in  question 
has  been  jeopardized  by  an  error  or  oversight  for  which  the  teach- 
er is  not  responsible,  the  county  board  would  be  fully  authorized 
to  overlook  the  question  of  time  and  review  the  certificate  as 
though  application  for  renewal  had  been  duly  made. 


Powers  of  County  Boards. 

Even  if  the  most  strict  construction,  Section  1663  should 
permit  county  boards  of  education  to  submit  questions  to  pupils 
below  the  graduating  class  and  grade  the  papers  made  by  them 
in  answer  to  such  questions,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office 
be  intruding  upon  the  work,  duties  and  privileges  of  teachers  of 
such  grades  of  school  children,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 
Members  of  the  county  board  in  performing  such  services  would 
be  going  beyond  the  legally  intended  sphere  or  scope  of  their 
duties  and  powers.  If  they  may  grade  and  mark  the  papers  in 
the  lower  grades  they  may  do  such  work  for  all  grades  down  to  and 
including  the  primary,  which  is  evidently  not  expected  to  be  done 
by  county  boards.  Their  authority  carefully  to  review,  and  even 
mark  and  grade  to  determine  the  qualifications  for  graduation 
from  the  elementary  school,  is  not  questioued,  and  such  in  the 
judgment  of  this  office  should  be  the  extent  of  their  system  of 
marking  and  grading  the  papers  of  elementary  pupils. 

Certainly  some  part  of  the  fitness  for  promotion  from  grade 
to  grade  should  be  determined  by  and  left  with  the  teacher. 

On  September  21st  I  met  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of 
Contra  Costa  county  in  annual  institute  at  Martinez.     During  an 
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hour's  talk  I  endeavored  to  present  some  matters  which  I  deem 
worthy  ot  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  A 
number  of  school  trustees  were  present  in  response  to  the  special 
invitation  of  Superintendent  Phalin.  While  on  this  trip  to  Con- 
tra Costa  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  at  the  lovely  country  home 
of  John  Swett,  the  veteran  educator  and  ex-superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Also  had  the  honor  of  making  a  brief  visit 
in  company  with  Mr.  Swett  to  John  Muir,  the  geologist  and 
mountain  explorer.  Both  Mr.  Swett  and  Dr.  Muir  have  ideaf 
homes  in  the  coast  range  hills  back  of  Martinez,  and  both  o 
them  are  enjoying  their  well  earned  retirement  from  active  labors 
Each,  however,  is  spending  much  time  in  the  educational  and 
scientific  writing  for  publication. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK. 


A  Mispelled  Tail. 


Pacific  Grove    Summer  School. 


The  Pacific  Grove  Summer  School  with  courses  given  by  members  of 
the  faculties  of  Stanford  and  the  University  of  California,  ended  its  sec- 
ond annual  session  August  11.  The  school  is  now  on  a  solid  basis  and  is 
already  gaining- a  reputation  far  and  wide  for  thorough 'earnest  work. 
By  the  liberality  of  Pacific  (  rove  citizens,  the  school  has  been  adver- 
tised and  provided  with  excellent  quarters  free  of  charge;  and  the  gener- 
ous policy  of  the  Pacific  Improvement  Co.  in  furnishing  free  transporta- 
tion for  books  and  apparatus,  and  in  giving  big  reductions  in  railroad 
fare  to  students  of  the  school  has  also  done  much  to  help  on  the  work. 
The  number  of  students  registered  this  year  was  so  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  last,  that  the  faculty  deemed  it  expedient  to  reduce 
the  fees  for  the  coming  year  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  below  former  rates. 
Large  classes  alone  makes  such  a  reduction  possible,  and  should  the 
numbers  next  year  show  a  corresponding  increase  over  this  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  still  greater  reductions  can  be  made.  It  is  cause  of  congratu- 
lation that  the  school  made  any  gain  at  all  in  numbers  this  year  with 
4,000  California  teachers  registered  at  the  N.  E.  A. 

There  were  a  few  students  from  the  universities  attending  the  sum- 
mer school,  but  the  great  majority  in  attendance  were  teachers  and  they 
came  from  various  western  States,  Catifornia,  Washington,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Colorado  aud  Montana  being  represented. 

In  order  to  bring  all  the  students  together,  a  reception  was  given 
during  the  last  month.  It  was  held  in  the  main  school  building.  The 
seats  were  removed  and  in  their  stead  rugs,  settees,  and  divans  trans- 
formed the  barren  school  into  a  drawing  room.  Del  Monte  conservator- 
ies and  fiower  gardens  gave  of  their  choicest:  twenty  giant  palms 
combined  with  potted  plants  and  flowers  innumerable  added  a  beauty 
and  fragrance  that  only  plants  can  gi7e.  In  the  main  room  piano  lamps 
gave  a  soft  light.  Elsewhere  strings  of  Japanese  lanterns  lighted  halls 
and  passageways.  A  rockery  built  of  moss  and  picturesque  stone  about 
a  deep  jar  of  lemonade  furnished  a  well  of  delight  to  the  guests.  The 
faculty  of  James  Hamilton  Howe's  Summer  Conservatory  of  Music  ren- 
dered several  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental.  All  in  all  it  was  the 
finest  social  event  in  Pacific  Grove  this  summer. 

Among  others  the  following  were  in  attendance  at  the  summer 
school:  Miss  M.  M.  Cox,  Miss  Lizzie  McRae,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis, 
Miss  Jennie  Gordon,  Miss  Minnie  Bunker,  Miss  Anna  Harvey,  G.  P. 
Brewington,  Edward  Nis,  Edward  Partridge,  James  M.  Hyde,  R.  H. 
Schwarzkopf!  Miss  Katheran  Hearne,  Miss  Dorothy  E.  Kirk,  Miss  Char- 
lotte A.  Knoch,  Miss  Sophia  P.  Comstock,  Paul  J.  Dennicger,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Harvey,  Miss  Eleanor  Hathorne,  W,  A.  Weight,  Miss  Clara  M.  Evans, 
MiBS  Clara  M.  Stoddard,  Athan  Cunningham,  Miss  Ada  Cunningham, 
Miss  Lillian  Hyde,  Clarence  B.  Strohm,  Miss  Mary  Dysart,  Geo.  H.  Yost 
J.  T.  McManis,  Miss  Kate  L.  Heizer,  W.  P.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Robinson, 
Robert  H.  Bacon,  Mr.  Maximillian  Hopper,  Miss  MinaCole,  Miss  Agusta 
Buchanan,  Alfred  Nuckoolls,  Caleb  Taylor,  Miss  H.  Harrison,  Allen  San- 
born, Miss  Katharina  Davis,  Miss  Leonora  Hopper,  Geo.  S.  Wells,  Aiex 
Campbell-Johnston,  Miss  Ora  L.  Brown,  Miss  Ann  Brown,  Alex  McNee, 
Miss  Josephine  Harrison,  Miss  Annette  Rice,  Chas.  E.  Hoas,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Philipson,  Miss  Frances  Schallenberger,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kimball, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Cornwall,  Miss  Mary  L.  McKenzie,  Richard  Davis,  Mrs. 
Frances  C.  Sawyer,  James  K.  Firth,  Louis  Nickel,  Joseph  Silveria,  Miss 
Eva  Pogue,  Miss  K.  J.  Dyer,  Miss  Alice  J.  Bristol,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gra- 
ham, MisB  Annie  M.  Nicholson,  Miss  Alberta  Bell,  Joseph  Butler,  Miss 
Edith  King,  Miss  Antoinette  Knowles,  Miss  Mary  Pillott,  John  0.  Wal- 
ter, Miss  Grace  M.  Fisher,  MrB.  L.  G.  Riddell,  MisB  Mina  Hill.  Others 
came  in  for  a  shorter  period. 

Next  year  the  work  will  cover  a  wider  field,  appealing  to  teacherB  in 
the  grades  aa  well  as  to  High  school  teachers.  Courses  in  science  will  be 
added. 


A  little  buoy  said:  "Mother  deer 

May  Eye  go  out  too  play 
The  son  is  bright,  the  heir  is  clear, 

Owe  I  mother,  don't  say  neigh  1" 

"Go  fourth,  my  sun"  the  mother  said; 

His  ant  said:     "Take  ewer  slay, 
Your  gneiss  knew  sled,  all  painted  read, 

Butt  dew  knot  lose  ewer  weigh." 

"Ah,  know  I"  he  oried,  and  sought  the  street 

With  hart  sew  full  of  glee — 
The  weather  changed  and  snow  and  sleet 

And  reign  fell  fierce  and  free. 

Threw  snowdrifts  grate,  threw  wat'ry  pool, 

He  flue  with  mite  and  mane — 
Said  he:  "Though  I  would  walk  by  rule, 

Eye  am  knot  write'  'tis  plane." 

"Ide  like  to  meat  some  kindly  sole 

For  hear  gnu  dangers  weight, 
And  yonder  stairs  a  treacherous  whole; 

To  slow  has  been  my  gate. 

"A  peace  of  bread,  a  gneishot  stake, 

Ewed  chews  if  Eye  were  home; 
This  cruel  fate  my  heart  will  brake, 

I  love  knot  thus  to  Rome. 

"I'm  week  and  pail;  I've  mist  my  rodal" 

Butt  hear  a  carte  came  passed — 
He  and  his  sled  were  safely  toad 

Back  to  his  home  at  last. 

Buffalo  Express, 

How  to  Write  for  Publication. 

There  are  schools  and  schools,  but  there  never  has  been  a 
genuine  school  in  practical  writing  untill  W.  C.  Morrow,  the 
well  known  author  and  newspaper  man  organized  his  school. 
Mr.  Morrow  has  issued  a  neat  pamphlet  in  which  he  gives  full 
details  as  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  his  enterprise. 

The  school  is  designed  to  solve  some  of  the  writers'  difficul- 
ties, why  manuscripts  are  rejected,    etc. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  production  of  short  stories, 
novels,  romances,  books  on  travel,  descriptive  articles,  criticisms 
of  art  -reviews,  drama,  etc.  There  will  be  day  and  evening 
classes.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  school  write  for  circular  to 
W.  C.  Morrow  1909  Vallejo  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Time  to  Spare  for  Reading. 


Years  ago  Joaquin  Miller,  journeying  on  foot,  was  overtaken 
by  a  countryman,  who  took  him  on  his  wagon  and  gave  him  a 
long  ride.  Tired  at  length,  of  conversation,  the  poet  took  a 
novel  from  his  pocket  and  poured  over  it  long  and  silently. 

"What  are  you  reading?"  said  the  countrymen.  "A  novel 
of  BreteHarte's"  said  Mr.  Miller.  "Well,  now,  I  don't  see  how 
an  immortal  being  wants  to  be  wasting  his  time  with  such  stuff." 
"Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  the  poet,  "that  I  am  an  immortal  be- 
ing?" "Of  course  you  are."  If  that  be  the  case,"  responded 
Miller,  "I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  so  very  economical  of  my 
time. ' ' 


"Say  mamma,"  said  the  little  boy,  "I  thought  our  neigh- 
bors were  Germans,  but  I  heard  their  baby  crying  yesterday,  and 
it  cried  in  English,  same  as  our  baby  does." 


If  one  would  see  a  perpetual  motion   let  him   watch   a 
year  old  boy  on  a  days  trip'in  a  sleeper. 


five 
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Department  of  Mnre  Study. 
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OF  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 
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LESSONS  ON  NON  LIVING  OBJECTS. 


O.   P.  JENKINS 

With  this  subject  will  be  introduced  a  series  of  lessons  on 
some  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of  air,  water  and  soils.  It 
seems  more  generally  thought  that  plants  and  animals  furnish 
the  best  material  for  nature  study  lessons.  On  this  account  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  point  out  here  that  certain  excellent  advantages 
possessed  by  non-living  phenomena  have  been  overlooked,  and 
consequently  some  of  the  best  material  for  this  work  has  been 
widely  neglected. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  usually  supposed  that  children  have  a 
more  vivid  interest  in  plants  and  animals  than  in  things  without  life. 
This  is  apparently  true,  but  their  interest  has  arisen  from  the 
conspicuousness  of  the  plants  and  animals,  especially  the  latter. 
They  are  constantly  disporting  themselves  before  them-  Then 
their  kinship  in  the  possessing  of  life,  and  their  sympathy  in  the 
organisms  conducting  that  life  is  keen  and  peculiar,  and  cannot 
be  replaced  by  any  other  forms  of  interest.  Still  this  interest  may 
be  strong,  and  may  even  be  strengthened  with  but  little  advance 
in  the  study  of  nature.  The  animal  and  plant  constitute  little  as 
educational  material,  if  they  simply  appeal  to  the  emotions.  We 
must  make  use  of  those  phenomena  for  this  work  which  allow  the 
seeing  of  facts  and  the  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  for 
example,  the  adaptations  of  the  plant  or  animal  to  its  surround- 
ings, or  the  contrivances  it  has  for  doing  those  things  which  make 
up  its  daily  life.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  seek  explanations  of 
the  organism.  Since  the  life  of  the  animal  or  plant  is  very  com- 
plex, it  naturally  follows  that  the  number  of  phenomena  in  the  life 
of  any  plant  or  animal  which  can  be  fairly  isolated,  and  whose 
explanation  is  fairly  within  the  powers  of  the  child  are  compara- 
tively few.  We  are  then  led  into  temptation  in  two  directions: 
either  we  pass  over  into  the  region  which  requires  more  power  of 
analysis  and  of  generalization  than  the  child  possesses,  as  in  the 
more  difficult  matters  of  structure  and  of  function,  or  we  take  up 
that  which  has  no  significance  at  this  stage,  such  as  the  numbers 
and  names  of  the  parts  of  an  insect's  leg,  or  the  technical  names 
of  the  shapes  of  leaves.  In  either  case  the  work  in  nature  study 
will  be  a  failure,  and  is  to  be  classed  with  other  meaningless  work 
that  children  are  called  on  to  memorize. 

Now  among  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of  non-living-things, 
there  are  a  number  which  are  simple  enough  to  be  readily  grasped 
by  school  children.  They  are  of  intense  interest  to  them  when 
once  seen.  Their  lack  of  initiative  interest  in  them  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  ignorance  of  their  existence.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  many  of  these  phenomena  allow  them  to  be  fairly  well 
isolated,  so  that  they  can  be  studied  without  involving,  at  the 
time,  confusing  relations.  The  experiments  can  be  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary  to  allow  better  seeing  to  correct  errors  in 
observation  and  conclusion.  The  materials  are  always  available, 
and  the  success  of  the  experiment  does  not  depend  on  time  and 
place,  but  may  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  one  making 
it.  Thus  they  give  the  means  of  that  most  excellent  drill 
involved  in  planning  and  executing  an  experiment  which  is  a  real 
inquiry  of  nature. 


The  value  of  the  information  received  from  lessons  on  the 
common  physical  phenomena  is  certainly  second  to  none  other  of 
the  school  course,  since  it  deals  with  such  important  matters  as 
air,  water  and  soils. 

Many  of  these  lessons,  beside  forming  a  part  of  the  nature 
study  course,  may  well  take  their  place  in  the  work  of  geography. 
There  are  many  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  usual  courses  in 
geography,  which  would  have  more  meaning  if  the  phenomena  on 
which  their  explanation  depends  were  experimentally  studied  by 
the  classes.  Among  such  subjects  are  rain,  frost,  ice,  winds, 
storms,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  means  for  measuring  time! 
There  are  many  experiments  which  would  throw  much  light  on 
these  larger  phenomena,  which  can  be  performed  in  the  school 
room  with  small  trouble,  very  simple  apparatus,  and  without  the 
requisite  of  a  technical  training  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  lessons  that  follow  must  necessarily  be  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  material  that  is  open 
to  us.  As  in  other  portions  of  this  series  of  papers,  the  subjects 
treated  are  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  a  rich  field,  from 
which  the  nature  study  teacher  is  privileged  to  draw.  Those  here 
selected  are  arranged  so  that  they  lead  to  a  general  progress  into 
larger  phenomena  and  wider  generalizations,  still  within  the  limit 
of  children  of  school  age,  but  not  at  all  an  attempt  at  teaching  the 
science  of  physics,  or  at  being  an  introduction  to  this  science. 
This  statement  is  necessary  to  guard  those  who  may  have  studied 
the  science  of  physics  from  the  temptation  to  attempt  too  much 
with  the  classes  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  following  subjects  experimentally  treated,  beside  being 
most  excellent  material  for  drill  in  what  nature  study  is  to 
give,  will  also  give  a  good  basis  for  understanding  much  about 
heat,  air  and  water,  and  the  large  part  played  by  these  agencies 
in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  earth's  surface.  We  will  begin 
this  series  with  some  simple  lessons  on  heat. 
Heat  Expands  Water. 

Fill  a  flask  or  a  bottle  with  water.  Such  a  flask  as  given  in 
the  figure  is  of  a  kind  of  glass  that  can  be  heated  without  danger 
of  breaking.  Close  it  with  a  cork  thru  which  a  glass  tube  passes. 
A  short  tube  will  answer,  but  if  two  or  three  feet  long  it  will  be 
better. 

To  start  with,  have  sufficient  water  in  the  flask  to  extend  up 
into  the  tube  two  or  three  inches.  Be  sure  to  have  no  air  bubbles  in 
with  the  water.  Allow  members  of  the  class  to  fill  and  arrange  the 
apparatus.     Let  all  see  clearly  just  how  everything  is  arranged. 


Place  the  flask  on 
the  stove,  or  over  an 
alcohol  lamp,  and 
have  the  class  observe 
the  result,  and,  if  they 
can  do  so,  explain  why 
the  water  rises.  If  the 
simple  explanation 
that  the  heat  makes 
the  water  larger  (ex- 
pands it),  is  not  given, 
do  not  give  it  but  al- 
low them  more  time 
to  think  on  the  mat- 
ter. If  wrong  ex- 
planations are  offered, 
do  not  immediately  re- 
ject them,  but  ask  for 
proofs  or  devise  ex- 
periments which  dis- 
prove the  offered  ex- 
planation. For  exam- 
ple, if  a  child  insists 
that  the  water  rises  in 
the  tube  "  because 
heated  water  is  lighter 
and  goes  up,"  place 
the  apparatus  so  that 


Fi:;.  33. 


it  extends  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and 
repeat  the  experiment. 

The  above  may  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  more 
than  one  lesson.  It 
ought  not  to  be  hur- 
riedly passed  over.  In 
subsequent  lessons  it 
may  be  proposed  to 
experiment  with  other 
liquids.  Allow  the 
children  to  select  the 
liquids,  arrange  the 
apparatus,  and  try  the 
experiments  as  far  as 
possible.  The  effect  of 
cold  may  be  studied 
also. 

When  a  few  liquids 
are  thus  experimented 
with  and  comparisons 
made  between  them, 
the  thermometer  may 
be  introduced.  It  is 
to  be  seen  as  a  small 
flask  filled  with  mer- 
cury, or  with  colored 
alcohol. 
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A  number  of  simple  experiments  can  be  devised  with  the 
thermometer  which  will  make  clear  its  use  in  determining  the 
temperature  of  things. 

In  all  experiments  give  as  much  chance  as  possible  for  each 
one  to  express  his  individual  opinion,  and  to  ask  his  own  ques- 
tions. Do  not  by  your  conduct  with  the  class  put  a  premium  so 
much  on  any  kind  of  answers,  even  bright  ones,  as  on  earnest 
questions  and  answers.  Give  all  such,  even  if  apparently  ignor- 
ant and  far  from  right,  every  consideration.  Children,  like  other 
people,  are  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  respect  given  to  their  opin- 
ions. Nothing  with  them  is  so  inimical  to  the  independent  for- 
mation of  opinion  as  to  have  their  opinions  treated  with  disrespect. 
If  one  is  wrong,  prove  that  he  is  wrong,  but  neither  ridicule  him 
nor  ride  over  him.  Avoid  allowing  a  few  to  lead  the  class  and 
set  opinions  for  the  rest. 

Heat  Expands   Air. 


Fig.  54. 

Use  the  flask  and  tube  of  the  experiment  of  heat  expanding 
water.  Have  the  flask  clean  and  dry.  Place  the  end  of  the  tube 
under  water.  Warm  the  flask  with  flame  of  the  lamp.  As  the 
bubbles  of  air  escape  have  the  children  observe  what  happens  and 
explain.  Cool  the  flask.  Repeat  the  experiment  several  times; 
or  better,  allow  the  children  to  repeat  it. 

See  how  sensitive  the  air  is  to  even  a  small  amount  of  heat. 
Arrange  flask  and  tube  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  covered 
with  water,  having  driven  out  enough  air  so  that  the  water  will 
rise  well  up  in  the  tube.  Place  the  hand  or  just  one  or  two  fin- 
gers on  the  flask  and  observe  the  change  of  volume. 

Arrange  the  flask  and  tube  in  a  horizontal  position.  Get  a 
little  water  in  about  the  middle  of  the  tube.  It  is  better  to  have 
it  colored  with  ink  or  some  other  coloring  matter;  this  will  enable 
its  motions  to  be  more  plainly  seen.  Repeat  the  experiments  with 
this  apparatus.  It  will  be  very  sensitive  to  small  amounts  of 
heat. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments,  which  are  to  be  examined 
very  closely  and  seen  clearly  till  they  are  well  understood,  many 
other  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  heat  expands  air  may  be 
devised  by  both  the  pupils  and  teacher.  For  example,  a  football 
or  a  bladder  partly  blown  up,  then  heated,  fills  out  by  expansion 
of  the  contained  air. 


The  flask  and  tube  with  a  paper  scale  may  be  used  as  an  air 
thermometer.  For  this  purpose  support  the  flask  so  that  it  stands 
perpendicularly  with  the  mouth  of  the  tube  immersed  in  water, 
with  the  water  rising  a  little  way  up  in  the  tube.  Or  support  the 
whole  in  a  horizontal  position,  putting  a  drop  of  liquid  in  the 
tube.  In  the  latter  case  a  drop  of  water  can  not  be  used,  as  it 
will  evaporate.  Use  a  small  tube  and  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  drop  of  mercury. 

What  makes  the  best  thermometer  of  the  substances  thus  far 
used?  Why?  Give  time  for  discussion  and  comparative  experi- 
ments. 

Heat  Expands  Solids. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  of  the  pupils:  Does  heat  ex- 
pand solids?  They  will  be  ready  to  say  that  they  think  that  it 
does,  and  now  comes  the  opportunity  of  having  them  devise  a 
means  of  proving  it.  If,  unaided,  anyone  of  the  class  can  invent 
such  apparatus  the  results  will  be  excellent.  The  following  are 
some  simple  forms  of  apparatus  used  to  illustrate  expansion  of 
solids.     A    metal  ball  just  passing    through  a  metal  ring  at  the 


ordinary  temperature 
of  the  room  will  not 
pass  when  heated,  and 
will  pass  more  readily 
when  thejring  is  heat- 
ed. An  iron  or  other 
metal  bolt  nicely  fit- 
ting into  a  hole  in  an 
other  piece  of  metal 
may  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  A  simple 
apparatus  can  be 
made  which  wid  show 
expansion  in  rods  of 
various  metals,  or  of 
various  forms  such  as 
poker,  stove  lid,  gas 
pipe,  etc.  Two  heavy 
blocks  of  wood  are 
used  to  support  the 
object.  Into  the  top  of 
one  block  a  nail  is 
driven  projecting 
above  the  top  of  the 
block.  One  end  of 
the  object  (iron  poker 
for  example)  is  sup- 
ported by  this  block, 
the  end  of* the  poker 
being   pushed    firmly 
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against  the  projecting 
nail,  the  other  end  of 
the  poker  is  supported 
by  the  other  block, 
the  end  projecting  be- 
yond the  block.  When 
the  poker  is  heated 
the  strip  prevents  the 
expanding  poker  from 
pushing  in  that  direc- 
tion, thus  the  whole 
of  the  movement  is 
shown  at  the  free  end. 
As  the  expansion  is 
very  small,  it  may  be 
made  conspicuous  by 
use  of  an  indicator, 
made  as  follows:  On 
a  small  upright  sup- 
port high  enough  to 
stand  just  behind  the 
free  end  of  the  poker, 
place  a  card  with  de- 
grees of  a  circle 
marked  on  it.  At  the 
center  of  the  circle 
fasten  a  pin  or  small 
nail  on  which  turns  as 
a  pivot  a  slender  strip 
of  wood  as  a  lever.    If 


Fig.  55. 

the  short  end  of  the  lever  is  placed  against  the  end  of  the  poker 
when  it  expands  the  long  end  as  a  pointer  passes  over  the  gradua- 
ted circle,  giving  a  magnified  view  of  the  expansion.  If  one  end 
of  the  lever  is  very  short,  and  the  other  long,  a  small  amount  of 
expansion  may  be  detected.  On  this  simple  apparatus  many 
objects  may  be  tested.  The  heating  may  be  accomplished  by  al- 
cohol lamps,  or  a  row  of  candles. 

If  two  strips  of  different  metals  are  riveted  together,  and 
heated,  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  metals  will  cause  the  double 
strip  to  bend.     Iron  and  copper  are  good  selections. 

Illustrations  of  effects  of  expansion  of  solids  may  be  found  if 
pupils  are  set  to  looking  out  for  them. 


Some    men    are    like    the   denomination   of  a   fraction;  the 
larger  they  appear  the  smaller  they  really  are. 
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Western  Sehool  Jlems. 

Miss  Kellogg,  a  daughter  of  Ex-president  Kellogg,  is  teaching  in 
Honolulu. 

The  Whatcom  State  Normal  School,  Washington  opened  with  160 
students. 

Professor  Edwin  Markham  the  poet  school  master  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence. 

H.  W.  Abbott,  formerly  of  Honolulu  is  now  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Fresno. 

C.  Y.  Roop,  formerly  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  now  principal  of  the  Del 
Norte  County  High  school. 

H.  L.  Lunt  formerly  of  Long  Beach,  is  now  the  City  Superintendent 
of  San  Bernardino. 

A.  O.  Burke  of  Riverside  County  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Fallbrook  High  school. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  decided  school  boards  do  not  have 
the  power  to  enforce  vaccination. 

W.  Olden  Lowe  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Ramona  High  school  in  San  Diego. 

G.  F.  Weeks  has  been  elected  to  the  Vacaville  schools  to  take  the 
place  of  Professor  Inskipp  who  resigned. 

Lillian  H.  Shuey,  the  weU  known  poet  and  author  is  teaching  this 
year  again  at  Sheridan,  Placer  County. 

H.  G.  Squier,  who  had  charge  of  "The  Brownies"  in  Califorhia,  is 
now  principal  of   the  Sunol  School  in  Alameda  County. 

Prof.  Geo.  Howison  of  the  University  of  California  is  in  England.  It 
is  stated  that  he  will  spend  some  time  in  Oxford . 

C.  J.  Lathrop  is  retained  as  teacher  of  German  District  and  J.  E- 
Wylie  is  retained  as  teacher  of  the  Butte  City  school. 

Miss  Allie  Felker  formerly  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  is  now  in  Honolulu. 
She  has  written  a  book  for  schools  which  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr.  Stacable,  formerly  of  French  Gulch,  Shasta  County,  has  been. 
elected  to  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Watsonville  High  school. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyes  of  Oakland  has  been  elected  supervising  prin. 
cipal  of  the  Riverside  Schools  to  succeed  Superintendent  P,  L.  Lord. 

Albert  L.  Jones,  who  has  served  during  the  past  two  years  as  vice 
principal,  of  the  Gilroy  school,  has  been  this  year  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship. 

Superintendent  J.  S.  McPhail  is  well  pleased  with  his  work  in 
Chehalis,  Washington  and  has  before  him  a  prosperous  and  successful 
year. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  reports  that  several  teachers  have  left  the 
county  on  account  of  investigations  into  unfair  marking  of  examination 
papers. 

Dr.  Martin  Kellog,  Ex-president  of  the  University  of  California,  has 
started  on  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  sailed  from  Honolulu  recently  for 
Hong  Kong. 

Chris  Runkle,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  1898,  is  in  charge  again  this  year 
of  the  Dutch  Flat  school. 

Professor  Jessie  M.  Roberts  of  Ohio  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
Oratory  in  the  University  of  Southern  California  to  succeed  Lee  Emerson 
Bassett  who  goes  to  Stanford. 

Superintendent  Barnard  of  Seattle  reports  an  increase  of  1000  school 
children  in  that  city  and  that  at  least  a  dozen  new  teachers  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

S.  C.  Smith,  the  young  and  handsome  representative  of  Ginn  &  Co. 
for  California  made  a  trip  to  Boston  recently  and  returned  with  a  charm- 
i   ag  Mrs.  S.  C.  Smith,  nee  Ritchie,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  '97. 

"The  American,"  published  at  Manila,  has  a  long  editorial  headed 
'•Cavite  Wants  Public  Schools. "  The  people  desire  the  schools  established 
to  teach  the  English  language. 

J.  C.  Ruymann,  who  was  elected  principal  of  the  Rial  to  School,  was 
arrested  and  put  in  jail  for  presenting  fraudulent  diplomas  of  Cornell 
College  to  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

L.  M.  Reager  is  principal  of  the  Orland  Joint  Union  High  School. 


H.  Clay  Faber,  who  was  a  candidate  against  Superintendent  Thurman 
of  Santa  Barbara  County  five  years  ago  and  who  ran  against  L.  J. 
Chipman  a  year  ago  is  now  curator  of  the  museum  at  Stanford  University. 

The  Riverside  Enterprise  contains  an  account  of  the  trial  of  John  A. 
Bevington  teacher  of  Pujol  school,  Riverside  County  on  the  charge  of 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  open  saloon  and  playing  games  of 
chance. 

Superintendent  F.  P.  Russell  of  San  Jose  has  served  the  city  success- 
fully  for  twelve  years.  The  San  Jose  "Daily  Mercury"  recently  devoted  a 
whole  page  to  San  Jose  schools  and  Superintendent  Russel's  excellent 
work. 

W.  A.  Wetzell,  well  known  thruout  the  Northwest  as  a  successful 
institute  conductor  and  formerly  principal  of  the  East  Portland  School 
has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  English  in  the  High  school  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

A.  M.  Powers,  whose  brother  has  made  a  fine  record  as  the  Governor 
of  Maine,  is  again  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Lincoln.  He  has  an  able 
corps  of  teachers  and  the  Lincoln  schools  are  known  as  being  of  the  very 
best  in  the  State. 

School  trustee,  W.  S.  Dunleavy  of  Fruitvale  is  taking  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  schools  of  Fruitvale.  He  recently  placed  before  the  County 
board  a  request  that  Department  of  Manual  Training  be  established  for 
the  schools  of  his  district. 

Superintendent  Spencer  of  Lewis  County,  Washington  and  Super- 
intendent Henry  of  Thurston  County,  held  a  Teachers'  Eacatnpment  at 
Butler's  Cove  near  Olympia.  It  was  well  attended  and  they  will  hold  it 
next  year  again. 

Ex-president  Ritter  of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School,  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  raised  the  technical  question  as  a  matter  of  legal 
formality  that  he  was  still  president  of  the  school,  indicating  that  he  would 
take  legal  proceedings  before  long. 

The  principals  of  the  high  schools  of  Fresno  County  met  recently  to 
adopt  a  uniform  course  of  study.  The  board  recommended  a  four  year's 
course  of  nine  and  one-halfs  months  to  the  year.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
high  school  principals  endeavoring  to  meet  upon  a  common  ground. 

Judge  Shuffleton  has  been  a  trustee  of  Gas  Point  district,  Shasta 
County  for  thirty-nine  years  and  clerk  during  the  entire  time.  He  has 
served  several  times  as  supervisor  and  has  been  noted  as  a  wise  Justice  of 
the  Peace.     He  has  a  record  that  anyone  might  be  proud  of. 

The  Willows  Union  High  School  has  opened  with  a  strong  class.  The 
principal  G.  W.  Wright  who  has  held  the  position  for  four  years  has  been 
a  powerful  influence  for  good.  The  position  formerly  filled  by  Miss  Barto 
is  now  filled  by  Miss  Texania  Kurtz  of  the  University  of  California. 

J.  Allen  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  piece  of  Miss  Grier  in  the  high- 
school  at  Red  Bluff.  Miss  Grier  had  to  resign  on  account  of  not  having 
credentials  upon  which  the  county  board  could  issue  her  a  certificate. 
Miss  Grier  will  take  the  examination  for  a  high  school  certificate  in 
December. 

Superintendent  R.  H.  Webster  has  filed  his  annual  report  which 
shows  a  total  .enrollment  of  48,870  children  and  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance is  36,94.0.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  men  the  teachers  in  gram- 
mar grades  is  $134.00  and  the  woman  teachers  $79.00  In  the  highschools 
the  average  for  the  men  is  $162.00  and  for  women  $121.00.  The  number 
of  men  in  the  department  102,  women  971,  total  1074. 

Superintendent  Frank  S.  Reager  and  Miss  Emma  Scribner  were 
married  on  the  seventeenth  of  September.  Frank  S.  Reager  is  the 
popular  superintendent  of  Glenn  County.  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Chico  Normal  and  has  filled  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Orland 
Grammar  School  for  the  last  four  years.  Superintendent  Reager  and  his 
charming  bride  spent  their  honeymoon  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Teachers  of  the  Oakland  school  department  must  be  progressive. 
The  following  notice  from  Superintendent  McClymonds  shows  how  the 
Board  of  Education  ftelson  this  subject:  "The  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education  have  been  amended  so  as  to  require  principals  to  answer  this 
question  both  in  reference  to  the  teachers  under  their  charge  and  them- 
selves: 'What,  if  anything  is  the  teacher  doing  to  improve  himself  or 
herself  in  pedagogy  ?'  New  blanks  including  this  question  have  been 
prepared  and  will  be  sent  herewith." 

Superintendent  Webster  has  filed  his  annual  report  as  secretary  of 
the  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission.  The  report 
shows  that  the  receipts  during  the  past  year  were  $17,574  46,  which  with 
$6246  97  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  amounted   to  a   total  of 
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123,821  43.  The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $17,875  38  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1899,  of  $594605.  Contributors  to  the 
fund  include  738  teachers,  who  pay  $1  a  month  each  and  141  teachers  who 
pay  50  cents  a  month  each.  Seventeen  teachers  are  drawing  annuities 
ranging  from  $25  to  $50  a  month. 

Secretary  C.  J.  Kline,  of  the  Sutter  County  Board  of  Education,  has 
issued  a  very  neat  and  suggestive  course  of  study. 

J.  D.  Graham  has  issued  an  annual  report  of  the  Schools  of  Pasadena. 
It  is  very  complete  and  shows  the  Pasadena  schools  to  be  in  most  excellent 
coudition. 

Miss  Morton,  who  was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  San  Diego  State  Normal,  is  a  niece  of  the  noted  Senator  Morton  of 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Pennell,  the  wife  of  the  ex-president  of  the  Chico  State 
School,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Monmouth,  Or. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Keyes,  formerly  of  Holyoke,  has  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  a  salary  of  $3,600,  with  a 
promised  increase  to  $4,500  next  year. 

Richard  D.  Faulkner,  president  of  the  California  Association  of  the 
Teachers  of  History  has  issued  a  very  neat  circular  outlining  the  work 
proposed  for  the  meeting  at  Sacramento  in  December. 

Monterey  County  nas  issued  a  new  manual  for  the  public  schools. 
Mrs.  Chope  has  printed  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  various  school 
buildings  throughout  the  county. 

The  Merced  County  High  School  has  issued  a  very  neat  pamphlet 
showing  location,  equipment  and  course  of  study.  It  is  fully  accredited 
to  the  university  and  has  a  most  excellent  standing. 

Calaveras  County  has  issued  a  new  course  of  study,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  which  is  the  correlation  of  studies,  having  divided  the  subjects 
into  four  branches:  Language,  Mathematics,  History  and  Science. 

The  new  Normal  School  at  New  Whatcom,  Wash.,  has  issued  its 
circular  of  information.  It  shows  that  Dr.  Mathes,  the  president,  has  the 
school  well  in  hand,  and  will  no  doubt  have  a  thoroughly  organized  and 
well  maintained  Normal  School. 

Walter  S.  Bailey,  not  Walter  J.  Bailey,  is  in  charge  of  the  Cuyamaca 
High  School,  San  Diego  County.  The  school  is  in  a  nourishing  con- 
dition, and  is  a  real  High  School,  being  located  on  the  Cayamaca  Moun- 
tains, nearly  6,000  feet  above  (not   directly   above)  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

E.  B.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  has  sent  to  the  Journai,  a  new  manual  for  1899-1900.  It  is  very 
carefully  prepared,  has  a  very  complete  list  of  supplementary  reading  and 
teacher's  aids.  Its  lessons  in  English,  asoutlined,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  commendation. 

Three  notable  exhibits  at  Mechanics'  Fair  this  year  were  the  displays 
made  by  the  California  School  of  Arts,  founded  by  James  Lick,  and  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  and  the  Cogswell.  These  three  schools,  each  in  its 
way,  are  doing  splendid  work  in  making  art  artisans  of  young  men  and 
young  women  in  this  city. 

Southern  California  has  had  an  epidemic  of  peculiar  cases  in  the  ranks 
of  its  teachers.  Mr.  M.  C.  Hodge,  a  teacher  of  Chino,  was  charged  and 
tried  for  being  in  a  condition  unfit  to  teach  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
was  carefully  examined  by  a  physician  who  reported  favorably  on  his  case. 
The  man  who  made  the  charge  said  he  looked  like  a  "  one  lunger,"  but 
was  satisfied  with  the  physician's  report. 

The  proceedings  for  the  California  Teachers'  Association  for  the 
season  of  1898,  held  at  Santa  Rosa,  has  been  issued.  It  is  a  great  surprise 
to  find  that  the  publication  has  been  issued  at  so  early  a  date. 
Mrs.  Fi'.zGerald,  the  secretary,  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
done  such  excellent  work  and  giving  us  the  proceedings  with  that 
"  soonness  "  that  is  a  delight  and  a  pleasure.  The  work  has  been  carefully 
edited.  The  reports  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  addresses  are  complete, 
satisfactory,  and  gives  one  practically  all  that  he  said,  yet  Mrs.  FitzGerald 
wrote  the  reports  during  the  meeting  without  the  knowledge  of  the  stenog- 
rapher's art.  The  address  on  adolscence  is  alone  worth  the  cost  of  mem- 
bership. In  addition  to  that  there  are  a  great  many  excellent  addresses, 
reports,  etc.,  adding  to  its  value. 

Teacher — George,  you  may  give  me  a  sentence  explaining 
the  word  "insurrection." 

George — If  you  eat  green  apples,  you'll  have  an  insurre  ction 

Teacher — That  is  wrong.     Next! 

George — Well,  didn't  you  say  an  insurrection  was  an  inter- 
nal trouble? 


How  Can   We  Best  Increase  the  Efficiency  of 
the  School  Trustees  of  California? 


Amended  by  DR,  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  President  Stanford  University. 
Mr.  Harr  Wagner, 

Editor  Western  Journal  op  Education, 

San  Fhancisco,  Cal. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  your  question, 
"How  Can  We  Best  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the  School  Trustees  of 
Ca'ifornia?  "  because  any  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  must  be 
also  an  answer  to  a  still  greater  one — How  can  we  best  improve  com- 
munity sentiment  regarding  the  purposes  and  needs  of  public  education  ? 

The  trustee,  elected  as  he  is  by  the  people  of  the  district,  usually  rep- 
resents the  averaze  community  sentiment  regarding  education.  Living; 
as  he  does  among  the  people  of  the  district,  having  his  business  interests 
there,  and  serving  the  schools  without  remuneration  of  any  kind,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  him  to  be  any  better  than  the  people  of  the  district  ex- 
pect him  to  be.  With  the  small  amount  of  attention  given,  in  the  aver- 
age school  district,  to  the  improvement  of  public  education,  the  trustee 
may  be  neglectful,  wasteful,  and  even  corrupt  without  attracting  any  par- 
ticular notice.  The  remedy  must  lie  in  such  an  elevation  of  community 
sentiment  regarding  the  schools  that  the  people  of  the  district  will  be  not 
only  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  trustees,  but  also  willing  to 
work  with  them  to  secure  better  schools. 

This  elevation  of  community  sentiment  is  not  so  easily  accomplished. 
The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  if  he  is  alive  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  can  make  his  influence  for  good  felt  in 
every  district  in  his  county.  He  should  meet  with  his  trustees,  counsel 
with  and  advise  them,  and  make  them  feel  it  to  their  interest  to  follow 
his  leadership.  In  this  way  his  broader  ideas  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
trustees,  and  through  thero  to  the  people  of  the  districts.  Conventions 
of  school  trustees,  such  as  are  held  in  San  Diego  County,  might  be  util- 
ized by  our  County  Superintendents  and  made  a  power  for  good.  Just 
as  principals  of  ward  schools  in  cities  are  to  day  organizing  parents' 
meetings  for  the  improvement  of  communityr:8entiment,  so  our  County 
Superintendents  should  organize  trustees'  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  relating  to  the  management  of  rural  schools,  Any  necessary 
expense  connected  with  such  meetings  should  be  paid  by  the  County 
Superintendent  out  of  the  general  school  funds. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  hardly  one  which  can  be  met  by 
legislation.  The  remedy  must  come  thru  an  awakening  of  the  public 
conscience  regarding  education. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 
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This  cut  does  not  show  the  real  beauty  of  this  picture.         Send  for  sample  as  advertised.  We  have  not  space  here  to 

The  pictures  are  several  times  as  large  as  this  cut 


Show  a  full-sized  picture 

BEWARE 


OF    IMITATIONS 


|  A    CARD.  < 

As  the  c-riginator  of  The  Perry  Pictures  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- l 
j  ciation  of  the  cordial  reception  accorded  these  pictures  and  to  assure  all  in-  I 
3  terested  in  them  that  I  shall  strive  constantly  to  maintain  and  even  to  excel  [J 
.  the  high  standard  already  attained  by  this  work.  ; 

j]  Very  truly  yours,  c 

/  Eugene  Ashton  Perry.         i 


)  CAUTION.  j 

■  The  success  of  The  Perry  Pictures  has  led  to  their  imitation  by  others,  rf 
1  All  who  wish  to  obtain  by  far  the  best  pictures  are  cautioned  against  pur-e 
chasing  other  pictures,  advertised  as  being  as  good  as  The  Perry  Pictures, 3 
1  with  the  thought  that  they  are  getting  The  Perry  Pictures,  Be  sure  thatjj 
I  the  name  is  on  every  picture. 
I         Remember  that  we  pay  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


PRICE. 


CATALOGS.  J 

/  Send'  two  2-^cent  stamps  for  our  24-page  illustrated  catalog:  containing  \ 
[these  six  full-sized  pictures,— Baby  Stuart,  Longfellow,  "Whittier's  Home,' 
t  Snow  Scene,  Landing-  of  the  Pilgrims,  Detail  of  Dorway,  Alhambra,  Jung-/ 
'  frau.orsend  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  the  same  catalog  and  these  six  (j 
;  pictures  besides:  Shepherdess,  The  Good  Shepherd,  Niagara  Falls,  Prince  c 
Balthozar,  Kittens,  Angel. 


The  price  of  these  pictures  is 


ONE 
CENT     EACH 


for  25  or  more,  and  selection  may  be  made  from  our  entire  list. 
o>4  by  8  inches 


All  on   papers 


&^£££^(fisz££^y&^^<l&^^<&±^ 


Address 


PERRY  PICTURES  COMPHNY, 


MALDKN", 
MASS. 


Boston  Office:    Tremont  Temple 
New  York  Office:    76  Fifth  Avenue. 


'.-*      VdSTA 


Om  GREAT  PREMIUM  OFFER  t^^\^^r^£.°%^^ 


for  $1.40  is  for  a  limited  time  only.  See  June  number  of  this  paper  for  names  of  the 
September  Number  of  the  magazine  will  be  sent  for  10  cents.  Regular  price  15  cents. 
Illustrations. 


hundred   pictures.     The 
It  contains  48  pages.  15 

\ 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  issued  in  Heath's  Eng- 
lish Classics  George  Eliot's  "  Silas  Mariner,"  with 
introduction,  notes,  etc.     Price,  40  cents. 

"Stories  of  Animal  Life"  is  a  new  volume  in  the 
Eclectic  School  Readings  by  Charles  Frederic 
Holder  of  California.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
printed.     Published  by  the  American  Book  Co. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued  46 
of  the  International  Educational  Series  entitled 
Montaigne  "The  Education  of  Children."  It  is 
translated  and  annotated  by  L.  E.  Rector,  Ph.  D.  and 
contains  the  introduction  of  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
Price  $1. 00,  for  sale  by  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

"Method  in  Education,"  a  text  book  for  teachers 
by  Ruric  N.  Roark.  This  is  a  plain  practical  book 
that  takes  the  place  af  the  , 'three  R's"  andgivesus 
the  "three  M's,"  Matter,  Mind  and  Method.  Roark 
is  one  of  our  most  practical  writers  on  pedagogy  and 
method.  There  is  a  whole  lot  in  this  book  for  young 
teachers.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 

"California  and  the  Californian,"  by  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  University,  published 
by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  price,  25  cents,  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  essay,  printed  in  the  neat  form  so 
that  it  may  be  accessible  to  the  many  who  are 
interested  in  President  Jordan's  virile  words.  There 
are  a  number  of  beautiful  illustrations.  Every  one 
interested  in  California  and  its  people  will  be 
interested  in  this  little  book. 

"Adventures  of  a  Tenderfoot "  is  a  curious  story  of 
a  consumptive  young  college  man  from  the  east  who 
joins  his  old  chum  in  California  and  goes  in  the 
cattle  business  with  him.  The  story  pictures  his 
arrival  at  Marysville,  a  stage  ride,  the  purchase  of 
cattle,  riding  a  bronco  horse,  an  Indiau  fight,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  white  man — a  murderer — disguised  as 
a  Chinaman.  Mr.  H.  H.  Gauber,  the  author,  is  a 
school  teacher,  located  in  Glenn  County.  The  book 
is  well  printed  and  for  sale  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray 
Co.,  723  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

"  Evangeline,"  with  rules  and  plan  of  study,  by 
W.  F.  Conover,  principal  of  the  B  Street  School,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  has  been  issued  by  A.  Flanagan, 
Chicago.  The  book  is  a  credit  to  the  author  and 
publisher.  Mr.  Conover  is  a  good  student  of  litera- 
ture, a  practical  teacher,  and  has  worked  out  a 
formal  plan  for  the  presentation  of  "  Evangeline,'' 
which  be  an  aid  to  every  teacher.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  pages  of  suggestive  questions.  The  book  is 
for  sale  for  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  723  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"A  First  Glance  at  the  Birds"  by  Charles.  A. 
Keeler  published  by  D .  P.  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard 
of  San  Francisco  is  a  delightful  brochure.  It's  an 
introductory  part  to  "Bird  Notes  Afield."  Mr. 
Keeler  has  a  charm  of  style,  a  keenness  that  amounts 
to  nearness  to  nature  that  makes  the  reading  of  this 
little  book  a  pleasure:  There  is  color,  atmosphere 
and  charm  about  the  book  that  makes  you  not  only 
want  to  know  mote  about  the  birds  but  want  to  know 
the  man  who  says  "Notice  the  poise  of  head,  the 
grace  of  form,  the  flawless  contour  of  one  as  it  sails 
close  beside  the  boat  without  a  motion  of  its  wings, 
the  head  turning  now  and  then  and  the  sharp  eyes 
ever  watchful  for  food.  Charles  A.  Keeler,  the 
author,  is  well    known   for  his  sympathetic   appre- 


Dollar-and-a-half    for 
a  good  glove 
Centemeri 
200  Post  St. 
W.  M.  Smith,     Agent 
San  Francisco. 
Order  by  Mail. 


ciation  of  outdoor  life  and  particularly  for  his 
poetical  appreciation  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
birds.  The  book  is  published  and  for  sale  by  Elder 
&  Shepard,  238  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  soon  issue  the 
Hiawatha  Primer  in  German.  An  attractive  and 
novel  feature  of  the  book  will  be  the  vertical  German 
script,  which  has  been  found  vastly  superior  to  the 
slanting  German  script  heretofore  used. 

"The  Main  Points,"  a  study  in  Christian  belief 
by  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  paster  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  a  book 
that  considers  from  a  broad  and  human  standpoint 
such  problems  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Salvation 
by  Faith,  The  Bible,  The  Hope  of  Immortality, 
The  Last  Judgment,  etc.  The  author  has  an  excel- 
lent style.  His  thought  is  never  commonplace.  The 
volume  is  published  in  an  excellent  manner  by  the 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco.     Price,  $1.00. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  issued  a  very  excellent  book 
entitled  "  The  Young  Citizen  "  by  Chas.  F.  Dole, 
author  of  "  The  American  Citizen."  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  will  build  up  patriotism  more  than 
all  the  wars  or  rumors  of  wars  that  modern  times 
can  bring  us.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  our  school  children. 

"  Love  and  Law,"  by  Thos.  A.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 
published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Price,  35  cents.  This  is  an  essay  based  on 
some  talks  to  teachers  and  parents.  This  is  a  neat 
booklet,  bound  in  the  colors  of  the  University  of 
California,  printed  on  fine  etched  paper  and  written 
in  Dr.  Bailey's  well  known  analytical  style.  There 
is  no  new  note  sounded  here,  but  there  is  a  large- 
ness of  illustration  and  keen  affliction  of  the  deep 
problems  of  heredity,  habit  and  environment  to  old, 
old  subject  of  love  and  law. 

"Cyr's  Fifth  Reader,"  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  324  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  readers  as  has  yet  been 
published.  This  is  not  due  to  the  paper,  the  press- 
work,  the  arrangement,  or  even  the  illustrations, 
but  is  due  to  the  very  rare  and  excellent  judgment 
displayed  by  the  author  in  making  the  selections. 
There  are  a  few  old  favorites  like  the  "Village 
Preacher,"  "The  American  Flag,"  "The  Bivouac 
of  the  Dead,"  and  the  "  Character  of  Washington," 
but  there  are  new  pieces  like  Vivian's  "The  Battie 
of  Manila,"  Phillips  Brooks'  "The  Genius  of  a  Great 
Architect,"  Kipling's  "  Recessional,"  Grady's 
"  Home,"  and  so  on  without  number.  There  are 
pieces  here  that  will  stir  the  blood,  fire  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  build  up  character.  One  of  the  most 
notable  things  in  the  book  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
head  of  every  chapter  there  is  a  short  biography 
with  portrait  of  the  author.  Sample  copies  of  this 
excellent  reader  may  be  had  by  addressing  Ginn  & 
Co.  of  San  Francisco. 


JUKES=EDWARDS  CONTRAST. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  will  begin  a  series  of 
ahout  twelve  articles  in  the  "Journal  of 
Education"  (3  Somerset  street,  Boston)  Sep- 
tember 14.  upon  the  study  of  the  contrast 
between  "The  Jukps"as  studied  by  R.  L. 
Dugdale,  of  the  New  York  Prison  Commis- 
sion, and  bin  own  studv  of  the  family  of 
Jona'han  Edwards.  Mr.  Dugdale  studied 
1200  of  the  Jukes;  Dr.  Winship  has  studied 
1400  of  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
That  all  who  desire  this  special  study  may  re- 
ceive it,  the  publishers  offer  the  "Journal  of 
Education"   for   three   m- nths  for   50   cents. 


Beading  Notice. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  call  attention 
on  another  page  to  Borne  very  attractive  colored 
pictures  that  they  are  offering  for  school  use.     Our 
readers  will  be  interested  in.thiB  announcement. 


NOW     READY 
A  First  Glance  at  ■  the  Birds 

—  BY  — 

Charles  A.  Keeler 

ts  ^ 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
birds  of  California.  One  volume 
bound  in  English  stout  paper.  Price 
prepaid,   50  cents. 

ELDER  &  SHEPARD 

238  POST   STREET,        SAN  FRANCISCO 


1*^  o  1 1  q.  r  Not  often  we  can  sel1 


a  good  shoe  for  a   dollar 
or  less.     Just    now    we 

Shoes   offer  ladies>  fine  k-d 

±J    f  •     shoes      Sunday       wear, 

sizes  2  to  7,  button  or  lace.  D,  E,  EE 
widths,  at  $1.00  a  pair;  mailing  about 
20-cents. 

Child's  6  to8;  same  quality,  button 65c 

Child's  SV2  to  11,  same  quality,  button 80c 

Misses'  11^  to  2,  same  quality,  button 95c 

Send  for  complete  lists  of  wearing  apparel, 
house  furnishings,  and  provisions.  Will  save 
mouey  on  every  article  at 

SniTH'S  CASH  STORE 

ES-S^?  Market  St.  San  Franeisoo  Cal 


FAT JA!fEN  OFF 


TRIALSIZESO*  ,  , 

DFniiiiDtitn  HELPS  95  EASY  TO  TA/ff 


REGULAR  $1.50 


OUT  OF  AND  CARRY. 


\AT  OWGG/STS.^  -iorT  NOTA  CATHARTIC 


WM.  C.  HASSLER,  M.  D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 


Office.  133  Powell  Street. 
Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m 
Telephone  Bush  22. 


Residence. 
725  Laguna  St.  nr.  Grove 
Telephone  Steiner77l 
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PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO 

WILLIAM   L.  OGK,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  an 
NO  COMMISSION  AGENTS! 

We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling 
agents  to  the 
schools  them- 
selves. Mail 
your  orders  di- 
rect to  us  and 
get  from  one 
fourth  to  one-half 
more  for  your 
funds. 

School  Furniture,  Blackboards,  Bells; 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags,   General  Supplies 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  HflYHES  BLACKBOARDS 

Absolutely  good  as  Slate,  at  Half  the  Price. 

Also.forThe  Famous  Blymyer  Bells.  "Sweet- 
est Tone  and  Hoard  Farthest." 
Agents  for 

"Bank  Stock  Paper" — Saves  the  Eyes 

Full   Assortment  School  Stationery  Made   Here 
of  this  best  Pap-r.     Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 
^_  22  Clay  St..  San  Francisco 

«3-Only  a  minute  from  the  Ferry.  Call  on  us  first 
and  leave  your  grip,  etc  ,  while  shopping  Free  Read- 
ngand  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees. 

EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTIONS 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood   Building,  S.   F- 

.  During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  verv  reasonable. 


"Picturesque" 


I 


TABLETS 


I  and  Papeteries 


*  «  « 

THE  COVERS  used 
on  both  TABLETS 
and  PAPETERIES 
are  copies  of  famous 
salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berlin. 
Two  are  here  illus- 
trated. 

Send  for  description  of  "Elite" 
Papeteries  (10  vol). 


Tablets  and 


PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are 
included— linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps, 
parchments,  crepes,  &c. 

Mail-Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PRICES: 

Tablets:  Com- 
mercial note,  20c; 
packet,  30c;  letter 
40c. 

Papeteries:  Oc- 
tavo. 30c;  com- 
mercial 35c.  One 
quire  of  paper  and 
twenty-four  envel- 
opes. 


Office  &  Factory: 

North  Ninth  St.  &  Wythe 
Vve.,  BROOKLYN.  N,  Y, 


Please     mention 
h  is   paper. 

Over  1000  styles  of 
fine  and  medium- 
grade  writing-tablets 

Acme:  Stationery 
and  .-Paper:  Co. 

Salesroom:  (Room  708) 
309  BroadwayiCor.DuaneSt 
NEW  YORK 
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s  A  NEW  GRAPHOPHONe( 


z^jmmmwvmmiMKim'^  S 


A  strongly  constructed 
Graphophone,  with 
simple  mechanism, 
made  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  first-class 
talking  machine,  at  a 
low  price. 


Toy. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RECORDS 

The  pleasure  in  owning:  a  Graphopho^9  is  largely  increased  by  being  able  to  make  and 
reproduce  your  own  records.  We  furnish  this  machine  with  recorder  for  $7.50, 
making  it  the  cheapest  recording  and  reproducing  talking  machine  on  the  market. 
Graphophones  of  every  description.    SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE     f^f 

Cnmm  ii       imn  g     ji     i:n     u  p  .  o     •>      •   •  t.    s  n  Francisco 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,   Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.     Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaving.    (Incorporated  ) 
9:i  3  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Opeo  all 
year. 

flgfc_Send  for  Catalog. 


EAGLE  HOTELS 


K  and  Seventh    Sts.,   SaCRAMENTO^  Cal. 
First- claBB  in  every  respect;  'bus  at  every  train 
GRAY  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 


_ „ 

Santa  l^e>  Romte 

nta  Fe 

oute 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

The  Most  Comfortable  Way 
Across  the  Continent 

<*c* 

EVERY   DAY   IN   THE  YEAR   PULLMAN  PALACE  and  PULL- 
M  VN  UPHOLSTERED  TOURIST  CARS    lenve   Oakland   Mole  for   Chicago 
and  the  East.    Take  Market  street  Ferry  at  5:30  p.  m. 

[££&■ 

DINING-ROOMS  are  managed  by  Mr.  FRED  HARVEY,  and  are  per- 
fect in  every  detail,  serving  meals  at  regular  hours  and  reasonable  rates 

NO  OTHER  LINE  offers  so  many  inducements  as  the  Santa  Fe  route 

The  best  of  Southern  California  can  be  seen  in  a  dav's  trip  around  the  Kite-Shaped  Track. 
Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlets  giving  details. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  628  Market  street,  Telephone  Main  1531. 
Oakland  Office,  1118  Broadway.  Sacramento  Office,  201  J  street. 

San  Jose  Office,  7   W.  Santa  Clara  street 


BEAU'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
California,  is  the  leading'  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping-,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
^■■■i^^BMi^^^^^^MB  Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years.  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  Collage  Journal. 
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AT    LOWEST    PRICES 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

303-306  Post  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Maps,  Charts. 

Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 

U.  S.  BUNTING  FLAGS,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Also  at  

North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalog 


PRICE   $10.00 

Cures  WITHOUT  Medicine 
Rheumatism.Malaria  and  all  Diseases 

THAT  ARE  CURABLE 


$25. 

STANDARD 


To  Teachers  and  others  ot 
Sedentary  Habits 

ELECTROPOISE  will  prove  a 
veritable  blessing, 
overcom  i  n  g  n  e  r- 
vousness  and  debil- 
ity, the  result  of  over- 
exertion and  close  ap- 
plication within  doors. 


The       following     en- 
dorsement     from     Mrs. 
.    Cooper  speaks  for  itself: 

ELECTROPOISE 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper's  Endorsement. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  28,  '95 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the 
Electropoise  as  a  life  in- 
vigorator.  I  have  tested 
its  merits  for  several  years. 

Where  I  have  heavy  tasks 
to  perform  I  find  it  a  marve- 
lous helper.  It  re-enforces 
blood  and  brain,  and  thus 
makes  all  work  easy  of  ac- 
complishment. I  would 
not  part  with  it,  and  I  hope 
it  will  find  its  way  into 
every  home  where  there  is 
weakness,  weariness  and 
pain. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  b.  Cooper. 

Pacifi      Agency 
JOHN  MULHE3N,  124  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


$10.00 

POCKET 


ELECTROPOISE 


flEffl  COUNTY  pilflMtS 


JiMKOUUM 


Many  of  the  counties  have  just  is- 
sued new  manuels,  new  lists  of  li- 
brary books,  new  courses  of  study, 
etc.  The  schools  will  be  needing 
many  of  these  new  books,  and  we 
invite  them  all  to  correspond  with 
us  before  placing  their  orders.  We 
will  cheerfully  quote  prices  on  any 
lists  they  may  submit  to  us,  or  will 
fill  their  orders  at 

WHOLESALE      j    RATES. 

Send  for  our  latest  complete  catalogue 
of  Text,  Library  and  Supplementary 
Books.  We  can  supply  promptly 
any  Book  in  print. 


TIE  WHITAKER  &  MY  CO. 

723  Market  St.   San  Francisco 


Northern 

Pacific 

Railway 


The 

Favorite 
Summer 

Route 
To 


SPOKANE     HELENA     BUTTE 
WINNIPEG  ST.  PAUL   CHICAGO 
NEW   YORK 


The  only  line  to  the  famous 


....  THROUGH  CARS  .... 

Pullman  and  tourist,  with  dining  cars  on 

.  .  .  EVERY  TRAIN  .  .  . 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  "Wonderland,"  to 

T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent 

638  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


A  riano 


for  your 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,   Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

TUB  Wfiitalcer  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farranfl  &  Votey  CHapGl  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan, 
or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


For  Schools 

—OR— 

Home  Study 


bptii,ug,  unci  v,.uiu^  l  >  pcwriung.  English.^ 
^Shorlhaud,  Commercial  law.  Pocket  Dictiosary  ^ 
^Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice's 
^  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.    Address  ^ 

|THE    PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.# 

«*426  Superior  St.,      CLEVELAND,  OHIO.? 


I  THE  MARSH  SYSTEM  LEADS.  I 

— PUBLISHED    BY 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
I  Price  $2.00.      =      .      -       Postpaid. 


Girl  who  Won  the  typewriter. 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1899 
To   W.  R.  Hearst,  "The  Exam- 
iner"— Dear    Sir:     I    beg     to     ac 
knowledge  receipt  of   your  valua- 
\  ble  prize  of  a  typewriting  machine, 
which    was  awarded     me    at    the  | 
Women's     Stenographic      Contest, 
held   at   "The  Examiner"  editorial! 
i  rooms  on    the  evening  of  the   20th 
of -July.     Of  course,    I    am    very 
much  pleased  at  my  success;  but  to  | 
give  honor  to  whom   honor  is  due,  ' 
the  credit  must  be  accorded,  first,  to  I 
,  the  patience  and  excellence  of  my 
i  shorthand   instructor,   and   second,  L 
t  to   the     superiortiy   of  the   system  5 
,  which  I  studied— Ihe  Marsh.     Had  * 
n  I  not   been  successful,  however,  I  f 
t  am  sure  that  I  would  none  the  less 
'  appreciate    the     kindness     of  the  I 
"The  Examiner  in  manifesting  the  I 
interest  it  has  in  women  workers. 
Thanking    you  most  sincerely.     I 
remain  yours  very  truly. 

Grace  Kafka, 
I9t8  Steiner  street. 


BS3Qiaai*3iiaaHi2E 
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NEW   PUBLICATIONS 


Colby's  Outlines  of  General  History 

By  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Economics,  New  York  University.         $1.50 


A  FASCINATING 
NARRATIVE 

MATCHLESS  IN 
STYLE 

INTERESTING  IN 
MATTER 


Pre-eminently  a  useful  book.  Val- 
uable in  advanced  study  for  general 
review.  All  matter  not  necessary  to  a 
connected  narrative  has  been  omitted. 
Special  attention  paid  to  mediaeval 
and  modern  history  of  European  na- 
tions. 


Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  $1.25 

nilne's  Plane  Geometry  [Separate]  .75 

Adequate  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Unrivaled  as 
a  teaching  book.  The  first  successful  combination  of  the 
valuable  features  of  inventional  and  concrete  geometry  with 
rigid,  logical  demonstrations.  From  the  use  of  the  "sum- 
maries "  students  will  become  expert  in  proving  original 
propositions. 

Hilne's  Grammar  School  Algebra  .50 

Very  interesting  book  for  beginners.  Slight  transi- 
tion from  arithmetic  to  algebra.    New  order  of  classification. 


Guerber's  Story  of  the 
Great  Republic        $  .65 

By  H.  A.  Guerber. 


Baird's  Graded  Work 
in  Arithmetic,  Filth  Book 

By  S.  W.  Baird. 

Franklin  Grammar  School,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa. 


.65 


LYTE'S      ADVANCED     QRAHHAR 

AND  COMPOSITION  $     .75 

Remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
of  definitions  and  the  treatment  of 
the  sentence. 

HOLDER'S    STORIES    OF    ANIflAL 

LIFE  .60 

Covers  a  wide  field  and  pre- 
sents many  wonderful  phases  of 
animal  life  not  generally  met  with. 
Based  on  personal  experiences  of 
the  author. 


Irish's  Qualitative     nal- 
ysis    for   Secondary 
Schools  $  .50 

By  C.  W.  Irish, 
Head  Master,  I/) well  High  School. 

Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata  .30 

Edited  by  Max  Lentz, 
Patterson  Classical  School. 


New  York 
Cincinnati 

Ch      i  •■  i  > 


For  descriptive  circulars  of  the  best  books  for  Schools 
and  Colleges,  write  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland,   Ore 


Southern  pacific 


•••-<• 


IS  THE 


Li 


J 


PIONEER  RAILROAD 


■OF    THE    WEST 


THE  MOST 


THOROUGHLY 


AFFORDS  THE 


EQUIPPED 


BEST  SERVICE 


-GO 


IF  YOU  are  going 
no  matter  where- 
first  and  consult 
an  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 
He  will  tell  you  the 

Lowest  Rates 
the 


and 


Best  Routes 
"Where  to  go 

e.  0.  Mccormick, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


HAS  over  4000  miles  of  railway  in  California  and  adjoining  States.  Is  the  only  line 
which  traverses  every  part  of  California,  and  by  which  all  the  great  attractions 
of  the  State  are  reached.  Has  an  unexcelled  train  service  for  both  through  and 
local  travel.  Has  a  most  complete  system  of  Excursion  Rates,  which  compre- 
hends nearly  every  point  of  interest  in  the  Pacific  States  _  - 

OPERATES  TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  each  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago; 
through  Ogden,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City, 
one  daily  train  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  also  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland;  three  daily  trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  almost  hourly  trains  to  other  portions  of  the  State. 

HAS  a  splendid  system  of  Through  Tourist  Cars  between  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles and  Eastern  cities.  ,  „       ■  ..      r  ■  i.      rf:>ft,i; 

PUBLISHES  attractive  and  instructive  literature  about  all  points  of  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia     Send  for  it.     It  is  for  free  distribution 

T.  H.  GOODMAN 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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J'The   Teachers'   Institute  jf 


K 


Our  Famous 
►Color  Supplements} 


M 


Gives  wonderful  value  for  one  dollar.  54  large  pages.  Contains  the  methods  of  the  most  successful  schools,  told 
by  the  teachers  who  have  used  them.  Everything  written  for  it— no  clippings  and  padding.  All  departments  of  school 
work  covered.  The  school  entertainment  pages  are  famous.  Profusely  illustrated.  Exquisite  supplements— nearl"  all  in 
colors— go  with  every  number.  These  alone  worth  $1.00:  no  other  teachers  >VWVA*A<W*W 
paper  gives  such  superb  supplements.  The  list  for  1899 — 1900  is:  SEPTEMBER 
Four  Wild  Flours  (in  colors).  OCTOBER— Marbles,  Minerals  (in  colors).  N0- 
YF"RER— Scene  in  Holland,  Niagara  (.in  colors).  DECEMBER— Madonnas  (half- 
L<ni«.;.     JANUARY— Lincoln's  Log  Cabin,  Lake  Vessel  (in  colors).    FEBRUARY — 

Washington — Blackboard    Stencils.     MARCH— Making    Maple    Sugar,    Sped-     /vs*/S***A*Ai**'*A*A*<VNAA'VWVAWWSi*u 

ens  of  woods  (in  colors).     APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE— Wild  Flowers  (4U1  each  month,  in  colors)      Send  25  cents  ior  3  months 

better  still  send  one  dollar  for  a  year  and  get  besides  our  splendid  new  crayon  portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling  (22x28  inches)' 

free 
•*#**+*********• 

{  Exquisite    J 

* 


THE  PRIMHRY  SCHOOL. 


Colored 
Pictures 


* 

*         The  most  help-giving,  the  oldest,  the  most   beautifully  made   primary  paper     Tells  what   to  tin 
{     and  how  to  do  it.     Nature  Study,  Reading,  Language,  Seat- Work,  Busy- Work,  Number — all  sub- 
FREE  J    Jects — the  best  methods   in  each.     The 'Hints  and  Helps"  page  is  famous.     The    "Child  Work' 

+-K************>f*suppletnent  gives  best  supplementary  reading.  The  "Pieces  to  Speak"  are  cute.  We  send  with  il 
also  the  beautiful  supplements  in  exquisite  colors;  September — Four  Wild  Flowers  (in  colors).  October — Coffee;  Pine- 
apple (in  colors).  November — Nutmeg;  Clove  (in  colors).  December — Madonnas  (half-tone).  January — Ginger;  Lemon 
(in  colors).  February — Washington  Stencil.  March — Cocoa  Nut;  Nuts  (in  colors).  April,  May,  June — Wild  Flowers  (4 
in  each  colors), 
crayon  portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling  (22x38  inches)  free. 


Send  25  cents  for  3  months' trial  or' rather,  send  $1.00    for    a  year   and   get   besides   our   splendid    new 


OUR    TIMES. 


K 


The  most  satisfactory  paper  of  current  events,  because  it  is.  1.  Complete.  Gives  a  clear,  condensed  account  of 
the  world's  events,  discoveries,  inventions.  2.  Convenient.  Magazine  form  with  cover.  3.  Inexpensive.  50  cents  a 
year.  4.  Semi-monthly.  Issued  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month,  just  often  enough.  5.  Accurate.  It  is  well  edited 
and  profusely  illustrated.  Send  40  cents  for  your  own  subscription  and  that  of  a  friend.  Send  your  own  and  two  others 
at  40  cents  each  and  get  a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling  for  yourself,  22x28  inches. 

Provides  Home  Courses  of  Study  for  Teachers  by  which  self  improvement  is  possible  Hint 
will  lead  to  better  positions  and  larger  salaries.  For  1899-1900  the  course  covers  Nineteen  h 
Century  Pedagogy,  History,  Literature  by  noted  authors.  Two  books,  everywhere  acknowledged  as  Btanding  in  the  first  rank  of  help- 
fullness  given  free,  Hughes'  "Mistakes  in  Teaching"  and  "how  to  Keep  Order."  This  is  the  best  course  for  Teachers'  meetings  and 
Reading  Circles  and  is  more  widely  used  for  that  purpose  than  any  other  publication,  $1.00  a  year.  Special  terms  to  clubs.  We  want 
to  correspond  with  a  club  raiser  in  every  town. 

We  have  just  issued  the  largest  and  fineBt  catalog  of  teachers' books  ever  published.  It  describes  our  list,  covering  methods  in 
every  subject.  Pedagogy,  History  of  Education,  Psychology,  Physical  and  manual  Training,  School  Entertainments,  Singing  Books, 
B:ackboard  Stencils,  Supplementary  reading,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  free  if  you  are  interested'  S»-nd  ten  cents  with  request  for  it  and  secure 
with  it  Pitch's  "Art  of  Questioning."     Mention  this  paper. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 


6.  E.  R6LC066  $  CO.,  educational  Publishers, 


56  east  ninth  Stmt,  new  York.  $ 


Supplementary  Books. 

f^eaiLing,  ehrifftmefic,  ^eograp^, 

<jKiAforv,3eierice  or  riafure  ©Y^orft. 

TfiE     CYR     READER 

I.— V.  Are  now  completed,  and  are  proving  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  set  of  readers  now  published. 

TEACHER— 

When  asked  by  Superintendents  to  make  out  a  list  of  supple- 
mentary books  wanted,  can  be  materially  aided  by  graded  and 
classification  price  lists,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
them  upon  application. 

Shaylor's  "How  to  Teach   Vertical   Writing."  Price  10  cents 

OIIVIV  <&  00., 

325  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal- 


CLASSIC  FOR  tiRT  SCHOOLS. 
THE    RIVERSIDE   ART  SERIES 

— EDITED  BY — 
EsTELLE   M.    HURIX. 


VOL.  I.     RAPHAEL. 

A    Collection  of  Fifteen  Representative  Pictures  and  a  Portrait 

of  the   Artist,    with   Explanatory  Text,   Introductions, 

Suggestions  to  Teachers,  and  a  pronounced  Vocabulary 

Issued  Quarterly. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRA  TIONS:  Portrait  of  Raphael;  The  Madonna 
of  the  Chair;  Abraham  and  the  Three  angels;  The  Mir- 
aculous of  Fishes;  The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra;  Heliodorus 
Driven  from  the  Temple;  The  St.  Catherine  of  Alexan- 
dria: St.  Cecilia;  The  Transfiguration;  Parnassus;  Soc- 
rates and  Alcibiades;  The  Flight  of  ^Eneas;  St.  Michael 
Slaying  the  Dragon;  The  Sistine  Madonna. 

XVIII     64  pages  12  mo,   paper  30  cents  net;  cloth,  40  cents,  net. 
In  Preparation:    Rembrandt,  Michael  Ancjelo,  Millet. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

4  PARL  ST.,  BOSTON,  11  E 17  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

178-379  WABASH  A  VENUE,  CHICAGO. 


SAMUEL  HOUSTON 
THOMAS  H.  BENTON 


DANIEL  WEBSTER 


HENRY  CLAY 
HENRY  S.  POOTE 


LEWIS  CASS 


JOHN  C.  CALHOUN 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD 
MILLARD  FILLMORE 


UNITED    STATES    SENATE    1850 


The  picture  this  month  will  serve  for  a  lesson  on  the  United  States  Senate.  As  it  is  historically  accurate  the  teacher  may  use  it  to  advantage 
in  treating  of  the  "Compromise  of  1850."  The  men  who  are  sh0Wn  prominently  in  the  picture  took  an  active  part  in  the  admission 
of  California  into  the  TJuion.     The  intellectual  giants,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  were  at  the  zenith  ot  their  fame  in  1850. 
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CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan    Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,     -  $8,000,000 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL,           -  -    1,300,000 

PROFIT  AND  RESERVE,    -  -    175,000 

MONTHLY  INCOME,        -  -          75,000 

Business  done  in  the  Month  of  April,  1899: 

Number  of  loans 80 

Amount  loaned   $50,300 

Shares  issued — 

Monthly  payment $8,400 

Paid  up 120 

Totalissue  for  April $8,520 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sansome  St..    WM.  CORBIN,  Sec'y  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


]iE(D  COlJflTY  PlWflltS 


Many  of  the  counties  have  just  is- 
sued newi  manauls,  new  lists  of  li- 
brary books,  new  courses  of  study, 
etc.  The  schools  will  be  needing 
many  of  these  new  books,  and  we 
invite  them  all  to  correspond  with 
us  before  placing  their  orders.  We 
will  cheerfully  quote  prices  on  any 
lists  they  may  submit  to  us,  or  will 
fill  their  orders  at 

LOWEST      t     RATBST" 

Send  for  our  latest  complete  catalog 
of  Text,  Library  and  Supplementary 
Books.  We  can  supply  promptly 
an  y  Book  in  print. 


THE  WH1TAKER  &  MY  CO. 

723  Market  St.   San  Francisco 


\w  \>    »• 


n   If    ••   ■/   //////' 

VINTINE 


RESTORES 
•WAMIND 
•STREHETH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  irom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell    Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER.  rigr. 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 


S 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 


chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 
chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
<D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Thos.  (R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  'Bacon,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  Sibley  &  Tlucker,  Harper  & 
'Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.'B. 
Lippincott  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
'Public  School  'Publishing  Co.,  'Raub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Books. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325   Sansome  St.     -     San   Francisco 

^JOSE^^LLOTT^ 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F-,  351, 
and  1047  (Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

1045(Verticular),  1046(Vertigraph) 
and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Giixott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  S  SONS,  91  Join  Street,  Hew  York. 


^^    I/T\P^I/»C 

^***  Qallery. 

Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Photographic  Associations.— 
EmntanU'JSl. 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  home.—  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— 5.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best   appliances  that  money  can   secure 

at-e  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  Wasp. 
write  for 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 
Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  street        -  San   FranciRco 


Hotel  bLDgkni 

JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50   per    day 
EUROPEAN,    $100    and    $1.50   per  day 

5 STEHW    8EHTED ' 


COR.   ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,    CAL 


Northern 

Pacific 

Railway 


The 

Favorite 
Summer 

Route 
To 


SPOKANE     HELENA     BUTTE 
WINNIPEG  ST.  PAUL   CHICAGO 
NEW   YORK 


The  only  line  to  the  famous 

ssbELOWSTONE 

....  THROUGH  CARS  .... 

Pullman  and  tourist,  with  dining  cars  on 

.  .  .  EVERY  TRAIN  .   .  . 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  "Wonderland,"  to 

T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent 

638  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


DUfATm 


SERIES— VOLUME  IV. 
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B@-The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


The  three  M's  in  education,  matter,  method,  mind,  are  crowding 
out  the  three  R's. 

*  * 

"David  Harum,"  "When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower"  and  "Rich- 
ard Carvel' '  are  the  three  successful  novels  of  the  year. 

The  next  big  educational  event  will  be  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Sacramento. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Journal,  will  be  issued  December 
10th.     Preparations  are  in  hand  to  have  it  surpass  any  previous 

number. 

*  * 

Written  reviews,  drill,  drill,  drill,  examinations,  study,  more 
study,  and  still  more  study,  are  essentials  that  a  teacher  should 
requite  every  day. 

*  * 

These  three  principles  should  guide  every  teachers'  institute: 
To  begin  on  time,  quit  on  time  and  guide  the  discussion  along 
right  channels. 

The  imparting  of  definite  impressions  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  child  is  the  teacher's  highest  duty.  A  lesson  without  a  defin- 
ite point  is  a  failure,  no  matter  how  glibly  taught. 

*  * 

An  apology  is  due  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thomas 
J.  Kirk  for  the  manner  in  which  his  account  of  several  insti- 
tutes was  printed  in  the  October  Journal,.  Several  words 
were  substituted  for  those  he  used,  and  other  errors  were  made, 
for  which  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible. 


It  is  amusing  how  some  of  our  editorial  and  professional  friends 
cry  for  theoretical  reform  and  then  hold  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror  because  the  N.  E.  A.  reformed  the  spelling  of  ten 
words  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  in  the  English  language. 
George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  School  and  Home  in  Education,  wants 
the  future  generation  to  take  up  the  question  of  spelling  and  con- 
tinues to  violate  every  principle  of  common  sense  by  spelling  pro- 
gram, programme.  He  is  alarmed  because  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  has  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  National  Educational  Association's 
volumes  would  not  be  such  dust-covered  books  if  the  speakers 
pulled  their  balloons  out  of  the  air  occasionally  and  got  near- 
er the  front  door  of  the  school  house.  There  is  no  progress 
as  long  as  our  old  men,  who  should  be  seers,  are  tied,  brain  and 
foot,  to  the  mistakes  of  their  early  education.  The  tallow  dip  of 
education  is  brighter  to  them  than  an  electric  light;  the  wheel 
barrow,  as  a  conveyance,  than  an  automobile;  a  bird  in  the  book 
better  than  the  one  in  the  tree. 

*  * 

Nothing  so  foolish,  no  expenditure  of  school  money  so  unnec- 
essary as  the  putting  up  of  fire  escapes  on  school  buildings  with 
wide  stairways.  Imagine  two  hundred  children  in  a  building 
with  five  rooms  in  a  second  story  trying  to  get  down  a  fire  escape. 
The  children  are  usually  trained  to  march  out  of  a  building  in 
case  of  fire  in  about  two  minutes.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  use  a  fire  escape.  And  yet  there  are  school  boards  spending 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  fire  escapes,  and  reducing  the  teachers' 
salaries  in  order  to  secure  money  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

*  * 

Editor  Brown  of  the  School  and  Some  in  Education  devoted  a 
considerable  space  of  the  September  number  to  lecture  President 
Lyte,  John  Macdonald  and  other  speakers  for  intruding  on  the 
audience  speeches  over  time  limit.  The  remarks  were  pertinent, 
but  were  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Editor  Brown's  excellent  ad- 
dress was  crowded  out  for  lack  of  time.  Moral:  Our  philosophy 
is  often  colored  by  our  personal  grievances. 

*     # 

"Several  papers  read  at  Eos  Angeles  are  certainly  not  worthy 
a  place  in  the  volume  of  proceedings." — Extract  from  published 
letter  of  Emerson  E.  White.  It  would  be  an  interesting  bit  of 
information  if  Mr.  White  were  to  give  the  names  of  speakers.  It 
requires  courage  to  hit  a  thing  open  and  square.  A  general  state- 
ment on  the  negative  side  is  never  brave,  and  seldom  more  than 
cowardly. 

Professor  Edward  P.  Cubberly  says:  Success  has  moved  higher  up 
the  ladder,  £  There  are  crowds  always  at  the  foot. 
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(OFFICIAL.) 
Official  Visits. 

During  the  month  of  October  Superintendent  Kirk  attended 
the  following  county  institutes:  Siskiyou  County,  at  Yreka,  Oc- 
tober ioth  and  nth;  Solano  County,  at  Suisun,  October  17th  and 
1 8th;  Napa  County,  at  Napa,  October  18th;  Lake  County,  at 
Middletown,  October  19th;  Sutter  County,  at  Yuba  City,  October 
23d;  Yuba  County,  at  Marysville,  October  23d  and  24th;  Amador 
County,  at  lone,  October  26th  and  27th;  Stanislaus  County,  at 
Modesto,  October  30th;  Merced  County,  at  Merced,  October  31st; 
Fresno  County,  at  Fresno,  November  1st;  The  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley  Teachers'    Association,  at  Bakersfield,  November  2,  3  and  4. 

Time  and  previous  engagements  would  not  permit  of  visits  to 
Plumas,  Glenn,  Butte,  Shasta,  Tehama  and  San  Benito  Counties, 
in  which  institutes  were  held  during  October  and  to  which  the 
State  Superintendent  was  cordially  invited  by  all  the  Couniy 
Superintendents  of  these  Counties.  He  makes  memoranda  of  the 
fact  and  will  make  special  effort  to  reach  the  above  mentioned 
counties  next  year. 

In   all   counties   visited   educational  interest  and  enthusiasm 
were  manifest.     Teachers  seem  to  realize  fully,  that  not  more  but 
better  teachers  is  the  need  of  our  public  schools  and  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  means  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  this  need. 
MEETING  OFTHE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  held  at  the 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Saturday,  Oct.  21,  1899.  There  were 
present  Gov.  Henry  T  Gage,  Superintendent  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Pro- 
fessor Elmer  E.  Brown,  Presidents  Edward  T  Pierce,  Samuel  T. 
*  Black,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Frederic  L.  Burk 
and  James  McNaughton,  the  four  last  named  being  the  new 
members  of  the  Board. 

Several  matters  of  routine  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board,  among  which  was  the  granting  of  diplomas. 

Following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  were  granted  Diplomas 
and  Normal  Documents: 

LIFE   DIPLOMAS  OF  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  GRADE. 

Cubbison,  Sedalia;  Clark,  Emily  Caryl;  Grannis,  Ellen  Electa; 
Jones,  Chloe  B. ,  (special  attention);  Moore,  C.  I.  B.;  Pinnell,  H. 
F.;  Rice,  J.  A.;  Trowbridge,  G.  S.;  Wright,  Frederick  William; 
Wilson,  William  A. 

life  diplomas — Grammar  Grade. 

Braynard,    Nellie    M.;    Bryan,   Jeannette   Smalley;    Boggs, 
Sophie;  Bailey,  Amanda  Laughlin;  Barrow,  Minnie  I. ;  Buterbaugh, 
D.  S  ;    Beckwith,  Rose  A.;    Baird,  Hattie  R  ;   Bootes,  Josephine; 
Balaam,   Arthur  G  ;    Curran,   Margarette  M.;    Cranston,  T.  F. ; 
Collings,  Jessie  Sinclair;  Chidester,  Marion;  Cavanagh,  Margaret 
E.;   Coons,  Sarah  S. ;  Cothran,  W.  F.;  Cheatham,  Mrs.  Mary  B., 
Column,    Emily   D.;    Cole,    Mrs.    Emma  E. ;    Collins,    A.Kate; 
Davis,  Mary  A.;  Daly,  Mary  Aloys;    Dahlgren,  Julia  A.;  Dexter, 
KittieE.;    Derham,    Theresa   E  ;    Downey,  Mary    L;    Doughty, 
Armilda;  Danis,  Lena  M.;  Denton,  Joy;    Dailey,  LiHie  A  ;  Doug, 
las,  R.  L  ;  Ebert,  Edith  C  ;  Eilers,  Pauline  M. ;  Elliot,  Emma  F.; 
EUerhorst,  Dora  E.;    Flynn,  Ada  J.;  Fisher,  Ida  M.;  Foye,  Har- 
iet  B. ;    Fay,  Katherine  C. ;    Fish,  Jeannette  May;    Garlinghouse, 
Isabel;    Giles,  MyraE. ;  Galloway,  Florence;  Goehbringer,  Olga; 
Gartlin,  Alice  E.;    Groth,  Bertha;  Gray,  Nellie  S.;  Gaines,  Ellen 
C. ;  Hopley,  Nettie  M. ;  Hildebrant,  Augusta;  Hamilton.  Kate  A, 
Hughes,  Addie  L- ;    Hammer,  Mrs.  Cordelia  J.;   Huffaker,  P.  C. 
Humphrey,    Fannie   C;    Hughes,    Emma  A.;    Hosmer,    A.  H. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Frances  W.;   Hastings,  Mary;   Ishister,  Harriet 
E. ;  Johnson,  Mollie  B  ;  Jamison,  Minnie  S. ;  King,  W.  J.;  Krick, 
Philip  H. ;    Kinyon,  A.  C;    Knight,  Miss  Franc  R.;    Laugenour, 
Bertha  J.;  Loosemore,  Robt. ;  Lukens,  Elizabeth  E.;  Lang,  Carrie 
J.;  Meline,  Agnes  R.;    Mitchell,  Mrs.  Emma  E.;    Mosher,  E.  H.; 
Mitchel,   E.  L;    Mackay,  Minnie  L. ,    McKibben,  Mary  S.;    Mc- 
Kenzie,  Lizzie  A.;  McGorey,  Susan;  McKinney,  Mary  C;  McKee, 
May;    McKinney,    Ida  W. ;    Nichols,   Edith  H.;   Nesbit,  Minnie; 
Northrop,  Ella;  Ott,  Rena  B.;  Oliver,  Elizabeth  B.;  Polsley,  Kate; 
Pry,    L.  Belle;    Patrick,    Mary    W.;    Partridge,    Mrs.  Clara    M.; 
Rogers,    Elizabeth;    Rasmussen,    Lily   E.;    Ross,    H.    Lizzie  P.; 
Robinson,  Sadie;    Rich.  Ednah  Ann;    Rhodes,  Frances  M.;  Rich- 
ardson, Anna  M  ;    Ritchie,  G.  R. ;   Reid,  Anna;  Rubottom,  Jessie 
F.;    Seaman,  Mrs.    Dora  E. ;   Slay  back,  Ella;   Spencer,  B.  Ethel; 
Seehorn,   Mary  S. ;   Spurlock,  Sue;    Storer,  Eva  M.;    Sweet,  Amy 
Whatmore;  Stanton,  D.  E.;  Tangemann,  Addie  B.;  Thomas,  Mary 
Eva;    Thomas,    Margaret;    Walter,    Clara;    Waun,    Thomas   A. ; 
Winn,  Katherine  E. ;  Worth,  William  L.;  Warmoth,  E.  B.;  Win- 


ter, Martha  B.;  Woods,  Adelaide  C,  Spafford;    Woods,  Nellie  C. 
life  diplomas  of  the  new  issue — In  lieu  of  old  diplomas. 

Bonestell  Olive  F.,  original  granted  Sept.  8,  1892;  Brooks 
Lina  M.,  original  granted  July  17,  1891;  Bigelow  Clara  J.,  origi- 
nal granted  March  24,  1885;  Crittenden  Joseph  L.,  original 
granted  Feb.  9,  1884;  Campbell  Anne  B.,  original  granted  April 
8,  1889;  Counsil  Retta  G.,  duplicate  granted  Jan.  4,  1897;  Camp- 
bell Ruth  G.,  original  granted  Jan.  27,  1882;  Evans  Josephine 
C.,  original  granted  Nov.  3,  1883;  Elliot  Mary,  original  granted 
April  13,  1892:  Fallon  Kate,  original  granted  May  4,  1888;  Gal- 
oway  Martha  S.,  original  granted  Sept.  8,  1892;  Hare  Fanny, 
original  granted  Feb.  9,  1884;  Handy  Savanna,  original  granted 
Sept.  8,  1892;  Herndon  Annie  Celia,  original  granted  Jan.  27, 
1882;  Hadley  James  L  ,  original  granted  Dec.  31,  1887;  Jones 
Leslie,  original  granted  June  14,  1888;  Lalande  Alice  H.,  original 
granted  March  27,  1891;  Lindburg,  Emily  U ,  original  granted 
Dec.  16,  1882;  McDonald  Julia,  original  granted  March  30,  1886; 
Phillips  Hannah,  original  granted  Nov.  22,  1884;  Smith  Virginia 
E,  original  granted  Jan  23,  1885;  Stinchfield  Mrs.  Annie,  origi- 
nal granted  March  17,  1890 

duplicate  life  diplomas. 

Crofton  Emma,  original  granted  Dec.  27,  1890;  Graham  Miss 
M.  V.,  original  granted  Dec.  31,  1887;  Green  Annie  E.,  original 
granted  — ,  1892;  Counsil  Retta  G  ,  original  granted  Jan.  4,  1897. 
educational  diplomas — Grammar  Grade. 

Anderson  Mary  F.,  Amesbury  Anna,  Aggeler  Ida  S.,  An- 
derson Mrs.  J.  T.,  Burley  Laura  G. ,  Brown  David  William,  Bag- 
ley  Annie  Irene,  Baldwin  Bessie  H.,  Ballard  Ben  F.,  Byer  Georgia, 
Cain  Evaly n  A . ,  Crow  Mrs.  Ida  V. ,  Collins  Carolyn  E. ,  Crise  Vivi- 
enne,  Carroll  Alice,  Drennan  Mabel  L  ,  Dolman  Percival,  Daniels 
Agnes  E.,  Dalgren  Emily  S. ,  Downey  Josephine,  Donahue  Katie, 
Delong  Alice  A.,  Donaldson  Jessie,  Eaton  Grace  R.,  Elder  J.  D., 
Foley  Ellen  J.,  Fountain  Alice  M.,  Farnham  Emma  A.,  Fleck 
Grace,  Gilbert  Anna,  Goodwin  Henrietta  L-,  Gray  Maude,  Get- 
chell  Charlotte  H.,  Gay  Mrs.  L,  C,  Higgins  Gertrude,  Higgins 
Anita,  Holland  Isadora  M.,  Hall  Blanche  M.,  Harris  Josephine, 
Homser  Martha,  Kinsey  Julia  M.,  Kinney  Mabel  C,  Luttrell 
Charles  J.,  Lorentzen  Elizabeth,  Marshall  Effie,  Meadows  J.  E., 
Myers  Lina  R.,  Magray  LiHie,  Metcalf  Frances,  Meyer  Adele, 
Miller  M.  Jennie,  Mullen  Laura  K.,  McCray  Daniel  D.,  McDorby 
Mary  E.,  McGregor  Kate,  McKenzie  A.  W.,  Miller  Mary,  Nevins 
Katherine,  NaylanMary  E.O'Bannon  Fannie  C,  Peacock  Emma 
J.,  Pendola  Louise,  Philips  Teresa  M  ,  Plunkett  Lillian,  Proctor 
Hattie,  Putnam  Charles  E,  Reeve  Effie,  Smith  Mrs.  Eugenia, 
Sprague  Edith,  Sterne  Mary  E.,  Swain  H.  C,  Tyson  M.  Estelle, 
Travis  Emily  L.,  Thomas  H.  P.,  Thatcher  Blanche,  Van  Allen 
Flora,  Wallace  Wm.  C. ,  Waltenspiel  Ida,  Warburton  Stella, 
Yates  Anna  H.,  Zumwalt  Arthur  James  (duplicate),  Zumwalt  R.  S. 
normal  documents — To  accompany  Normal  School  diplomas. 

Ardito  Isabel  F.,  Alexander  Olive  A.,  Ball  Hannah  M. , 
Birch  L  R..  Brunhouse  Mary,  Bordon  Nellie  Gray,  Burt  Mary 
Clara,  Balis  Lola  A.,  Beaulieu  Catherine,  Borde  Celine,  Barber 
Loetta,  Brown  Arthur  C.,  Black  Amelia  C  (-parch.),  Chipman 
Lemuel  J.  (-parch).,  Cook  Adella,  Curley  Kate  J.,  Catey  Minnie 
L.,  Clark  Katharine  Alberta,  Champlin  Anna  B.,  Cave  John  H., 
Dudley  Louise  M.,  Davis  Mary  (duplicate — orig.  June,  '96), 
Daly  Rose  G.,  Dunstan  Elva  H.,  Embody  Mildred,  Edgar  Lorena, 
Fordan  Sadie,  Fleisher  Carrie  A.  (-parch.),  Gillespie  Augusta 
Marie,  Gairaud  Eujrenia  G.,  Gardner  Matie  I.,  Garibaldi  Jennie 
C. ,  Greenlaw  Amy  L.,  Hale  Susan  January,  Heidern,  Kate  M. , 
Hayes  Annie,  Hamilton  Margaret  A.  (-parch.),  Huntington  Hen- 
riette  L-,  Hornbeck  Lucy  B.,  Harrington  Julia,  Hall  Pearl  W., 
Horstman  Augusta  E.,  Hunt  Elna  Nelson,  Jones  Clara  McPher- 
son,  Juth  Enna  C  ,  Kleckenbaum  Ida  (dup. — orig.  burned  in  Sut- 
ter Court  House  fire),  Lorentzen  Elizabeth,  Lotshar  Sarah  R.,  Lat- 
ta  Louise,  Maxwell  Rhoda  (-parch.),  Mensing  Lizzie  E. ,  Miller 
Emeline  E.,  Minahan  Nora  E. ,  Montgomery  Lizzie  S.,  Morris 
Muasette  B.  (-parch.)  Murray  Frances,  McCabe  Bessie  C  ,  McCann 
Mrs. Sarah  Chambaud,  McKenzie  Belle.McNeil  Mrs.S.E.H.,Nikirk 
Mabel  A.,  Paine  May  L..  Rohrback  Minnie  E.,  Rosenthal  Belle, 
Rubottom  Jessie  F.,  Scott  Mattie  A.,  Shartzer  Callie  G.,  Sheldon 
Geo.  M.,  Shirley  Lillian  E. ,  Shoemaker  Frederick  Wilcox,  Smith 
Nellie  G.,  Stedman,  Lulu  M.,  Stenger  Addie  M.,  Stilson  Lorain, 
Sullivan  Elizabeth  T,  Sullivan  F.  M.,  Stein  Frederick  W.  Jr.' 
Teahan  Kate  E.,  Taggart  Helen  E.,  Thomas  Margaret  C,  Thomas 
Mrs.  Callie  N.,  Thompson  Mary  E.,  Weil  Adele,  Williams  May, 
Woodhams  Laurolla  S. 
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OF   THE 


California    Seaefyers'    jtesoeiation. 


C.  L.  McLane,  Superintendent  of  Fresno. 
C.  C.  Hughes,  Superintendent  of  Alameda. 

8  P.  M.    Report  of  Committees. 

Annual  Reunions  of  Alumni  Associations. 


THIKTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


To  Be  Held  in  the  State  Capitol  Building,  Sacramento,  December  26th  to  30th  Inclusive. 


COUriCIIl  Op    EDUCATION. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1899. 


Vice  Presidents. 


President Frederic  Bubk,  San  Francisco 

( R.  D.  Faulkner,  San  Francisco 

(  A.  C.  Barker,  Eureka 

Secretary Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  1627  Folsom  St.,  S.  F. 

Assistant  Secretary F.  K    Barthel,  San  Jose 

Railroad  Secretary Frank  F.  Bunker,  Santa  Rosa 

Treasurer Philip  Prior,  San  Francisco 


The  next  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Sacramento.  A  study  of  the  program  shows  that  it  promises 
a  rich  intellectual  treat.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  will  be 
the  reception  given  to  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Capitol  Building.  Another  feature  will  be  the  Crocker 
Art  Gallery,  where  the  teachers  without  expense  may  see  s  ime  of  the 
greatest  paintings  in  the  world.  Sutter's  Fort  will  be  one  of  the  his- 
torical places  of  interest  for  teachers  to  visit. 

Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  President  of  the  Blaine  Pedagogical  School 
of  Chicago,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 

The  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  has  made  a  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare  from  all  points  in  California.  The  local  executive  committee 
at  Sacramento  is  making  special  preparation  for  the  entertainment  of 
teachers. 

The  meetings  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  are  of  such 
great  educational  interest  that  no  one  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  can  well  afford  to  miss  any  of  the  meetings. 


Program  of  general  Sessions. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26TH. 

(  Mayor  Clark 
8  P.  M.    Addresses  of  Welcome -j  State  Superintendent  T.  J.  Kirk 

(  County  Superintendent  B.  F.  Howard 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome R.  H.  Webster 

President's  Annual  Address. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27TH. 

1:30  P.M.  Discussion  of  the  problem,  Personal  and  Political  Inter- 
ference with  the  Administration  of  Educational  Institutions  and 
Affairs. 

The  Problem  Stated,  President  David  Starr  Jordan;  Ex- 
Mayor  George  C.  Pardee  of  Oakland;  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  of 
San  Francisco;  P.  A.  Bergerot,  President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education;  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  Uni- 
versity of  California;  C.  Cassat  Davis,  Los  Angeles. 

8  P.  M.    Reception  given  by  the  teachers  of  Sacramento. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28TH. 

1:30  P.  M.    Election  of  Officers. 

The  Teachers'  Institute Harr  Wagner 

Practical   Problems   in    the   Administration  of   a  City  School 

System C.  W.  Mark 

The  Spirit  of  California  School  Law H.  M.  Bland 

8  P.  M.    Reception  to  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

Addresses  of  Welcome John  Swett  and  Thomas  J.  Kirk 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29TH. 

1:30  P.M.  Topic  for  discussion,  The  Test  for  Promotion  and  Gradu- 
tion  of  Pupils  in  the  Grades. 

T.  O.  Crawford,  Superintendent  of  Alameda  County. 
E.  M.  Cox,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Reginald  H.  Webster,  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco. 
J.  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles. 


2  P.  M. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26TH,  1899. 


Kirk President 


T.  J 

Reports  of  Committees. 

1.    On  Course  of  Study. 


-    Discussion. 
J.  W.  Linscott,  Chairman. 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown. 
Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins. 
Thomas  L.  Heaton. 
Wm.  H.  Baker. 
W.  H.  Haskell. 

On  Compulsory  Education.    Discussion. 
James  A.  Foshay,  Chairman. 
Philip  M.  Fisher. 
Lucy  M.  Washburn. 
Washington  Wilson. 


Certification  of  Teachers.    Discus- 


Ou  Needed  School  Legislation, 
sion. 

Robert  Furlong,  Chairman. 
G.  W.  Beatie. 
Chas.  J.  Walker. 
B.  F.  Howard. 
Carl  H.  Nielsen. 

On  Pupils  Who  Leave  School   Before  Completing  the  Grammar 
Grades.     Discussion. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Chairman. 
R.  H.  Webster. 
James  A.  Barr. 
Charles  H.  Allen. 


Department  of  Child  Study. 
C.  0.  Van  Liew. 


.President 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28TH,  1889—9  A.  M. 

Constructive  Work.    E.  N.  Henderson. 
Color  Development.     Mrs.  Louise  Maitland.     Discussion. 
The  Genesis  of  Drawing.    Frederic  Burk.    Discussion  led  by  Kath- 
erine  Ball  of  San  Francisco. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29—9  A.  M. 

Clara  Vostrovskv, 


Children's  Readings. 

Davidson. 
Historical  Sense  and    Memory  of  Children. 

burn  and  Miss  Anna  Kohler  of  Stockton. 
Children's  Sense  of  Historical  Time.    Alma  Patterson  of  San  Jose 

Discussion  led  by  E.  I.  Miller  of  Chico. 


Discussion  led  by  Percy 
Mrs.  Rose  V.  AViuter- 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30TH— 9  A.  M. 

1.  Nature  Study  Based  on  Child  Study.    B.   M.    Davis,  Los  Angeles. 

Discussion  led  by  George  L.  Leslie  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  Child's  Attitude  Toward  Law  and  Discipline.    Charles  C.  J.  Ben- 

nett of  San  Jose. 

Department  of  Music. 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBER  28TH. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Powell  Rice President 

Miss  Estelle  Carpenter Secretary 

1.  Voice  in  Spiritual  Education.    Dr.  F.  B.  Dressier,  Berkeley. 

2.  Monotones.     Miss  Grace  E.  Barnard,  Oakland. 

3.  The  Songs  to  be  Taught  Children  and  Where  They  Can   Be  Ob- 

tained.   Estelle  Carpenter,  San  Francisco. 
4. 
S. 


The  Effect  of  Different  Songs  (music)  on  Children, 
(a)  What  kind  of  music  do  children  want? 
(6)    What  kind  do  they  need? 

Mis.  Juliet  P.  Rice,  Santa  Barbara 
Department  of  School  Administration. 

WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER  27TH— 9  A.  M. 

H.  M.  Bland President 

R.  T.  Lee Secretary 

Defects  in  Our   Present  System  of  Examinations,    Promotions  und 

Course  of  Study.    J.  O'Connor. 
Lack  of  Desirable  Uniformity.    T.  J.  Kirk. 
The  Work  of  a  Few  Typical  States   Towards  Greater  Uniformity  and 

Usefulness.    Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown. 
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Eflorts  Toward  Greater  Unity  Between  All  Classes  of  Schools,  Particu- 
larly Rural  Schools. 

Possible  Accrediting  of  Schools,  Interchanging  Certificates  of  Promo- 
tion Between  All  Grades. 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER  27TH— 9  A.   M. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Dohrmann President 

Gifts  and  Occupations:  Their  Educational  Value  Considered  From 
Practical  Experience.  Which  Ought  We  to  Drop  and  What 
Other  Material  Would  We  Substitute,  and  Why?  (Papers  not 
to  exceed  ten  minutes.) 

Mrs.  Caroline  FrearBurk,  San  Francisco 
Mrs.  Frances  Bracken  Gould,  Oakland 
Mrs.  Clara  M  McQuade,  Chico 

Discussion Miss  Kate  F.  Banning 

Miss  Grace  Barnard 

Miss  Price 

Miss  Anna  Stovall 

Miss  Obarr 

Miss  Ledyard 

Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Department  of  Nature  Study. 

FRIDAY,   DECEMBER   29TH— 9  A.   M. 
Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins  of  Stanford  University President 

I.  What  Can  the  Normal  Schools  Do  for  the  Teaching  of  Mature  Study? 

G.  L.  Leslie,  San  Francisco  State  Normal 

II.  The  Use  of  Minerals  in  Nature  Study.    (Illustrated.) 

Supt.  Edward  Hyatt  of  Riverside  County 

III.  The  Earth's  Surface  in  Nature  Study.     (Illustrated.) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  Berkeley 

IV.  Insect  Life  in  Nature  Study.     (Illustrated.) 

Miss  Bertha  Chapman,  Santa  Barbara 

V.  Exhibit  of  Appliances  and  Materials  for  Nature  Study. 

(  Miss  E.  B.  McFadden,  of  Oakland 
Committee-^  Miss  McCracken,  of  Oakland 

(  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  of  Stockton 

All  of  those  who  have  matters  of  interest  to  exhioit  that  show  the 
practical  work  of  Nature  Study  will  add  great  value  to  the  meeting. 
Contributions  and  loans  will  be  properly  credited.  For  instructions 
for  sending  apply  to  one  of  the  above  committee. 

Department  of  English. 

WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER  27TH— 9  A.   M. 


C.  C.  Hughes. 


President 


Subject— Traiuing  in  Oral  and  Written  Expression. 

9  A.  M.     In  Primary  Grades.    Miss  Stowell,  San   Francisco  Normal. 

Discussion.  . 

Professor  T.  L.  Heatou,  University  of  California. 

Madam  Pechiu,  Cooper  Primary  School,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Partridge,  Berkeley. 

Miss  E.  Louise  Smythe,  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Jessie  A.  Ryan,  Stockton. 
In  Grammar  Grades. 

Discussion. 

Miss  Eleanor  Brooks  Pearson,  Palo  Alto. 

Miss  Susanna  Cory,  Fresno. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Greene,  Salinas. 

Miss  Mary  Meyrick,  Palo  Alto. 

Miss  AnuaC.  Weeks,  Sacramento. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Suzzallo,  Principal  Longfe'low  School,  Alameda, 
A  study  of  the  subject  in  the  San  Rafael  schools  presented   by  Miss 

Belle  C.  Brown. 

Superintendent  E.  M.  Cox,  Santa  Rosa. 

Superintendent  J.  A,  Hancock,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Neilson,  Alameda. 

Professor  T  L.  Heaton,  Berkeley. 

Department  of  the  California  Association  of  Teachers  of  History. 

Richard  D.  Faulkner President 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Wiuterburn Secretary 

The  department  will  hold  two  sessions.  The  session  ou  Thursday 
morning  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "The  Study  of  History  in 
Schools— Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association— by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven." 

The  University  of  California,  the  Leland  Stanford  University, 
some  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  and  several  of  the  leading  High 
Schools  of  the  State  will  be  represented  in  this  discussion. 

The  following  topics  of  the  report  will  be  discussed: 

Value  of  Historical  Study. 

Continuity  cf  Historical  Study  and  the  Relation  of  History  to 
Other  Subjects. 


Four  Years'  Course,  Consisting  of  Four  Blocks  or  Periods. 
Why  No  Short  Course  in  General  History  is  Recommended. 
How  the  Different  Blocks  or  Periods  May  be  Treated: 

I.  Ancient  Historv. 

II.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History. 

III.  English  History. 

IV.  American  History. 

V.  Civil  Government. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 
Sources. 

Intensive  Study. 
The  Need  of  Trained  Teachers. 
College  Entrance  Requirements. 
Entrance  Examinations. 

The  session  on  Friday  morning  will  be  devoted   to  the  following 
topics: 

Condition  of   History  Teaching  in  the  High  Schools  of  California 

Miss  Blanche  T.  Auderseu,  Leland  Stanford  University' 
Results  of  Four  Years'  Experience  at  San  Dieeo. 

Miss  Lucile  Eaves,  Leland  Stanford  University. 
The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Wilberforce  Bliss,  Santa  Barbara  High  School. 

Miss  Minnie  Coulter,  County  Supt.  Sonoma  County. 
Local  History  in  the  Schools:   Material  and  Methods. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Shaw,  Luland  Stanford  University. 

F.  H.  Clark,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco. 


Amador   County  Institute. 


Superintendent  George  A.  Gordon  of  Amador  County  held 
the  county  institute  at  lone  City  on  October  24,  25,  26  and  27. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  enjoyable  meetings  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  teachers  were  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  body  of 
workers,  eager  to  secure  new  methods  and  ideas  to  apply  to  their 
teaching  during  the  coming  term. 

Mr.  Gordon's  earnestness  inspires  his  associates  with  a  zeal 
that  will  make  the  schools  of  his  county  rank  with  the  first  in  the 
State. 

State  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk  spent  a  day  and  even- 
ing with  the  teachers,  and  all  were  benefited  by  his  practical 
helps.  D.  S.  Hirshberg,  Superintendent  of  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry,  delivered  an  evening  address,  and  Thomas  J.  Griffin  of 
the  same  institution  thrilled  all  with  his  fine  talk  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  George  F.  Mack,  Sr.,  ex-County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  assisted  by  the  citizens  of  lone,  made  the 
social  feature  of  the  institute  a  delightful  success.  On  Tuesday 
evening  a  reception  and  banquet  was  given,  of  which  all  carry 
pleasant  remembrance. 

Elizabeth  Sargent  Wilson  acted  as  institute  conductor.  Mrs. 
Wilson's  many  years  of  service  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Jose  place  her  in  touch  with  many  teachers  thruout  the 
State.  She  endeavored  in  her  talks  to  show  how  to  correlate  sub- 
jects and  thus  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  a  crowded  cur- 
riculum. 

On  Friday  forenoon  the  teachers  were  taken  for  a  drive  to 
visit  the  Preston  School  of  Industry.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip,  every  one  profited  by  the  object  lesson  obtained  from 
seeing  the  students  busy  in  the  various  departments. 

Saturday,  found  all  homeward  bound,  each  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  richer  for  having  attended  the  institute  of 
1899.  Superintendent  Gordon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  managed  his  first  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  day  of  hope.  There  is  hope  in  all  its  recollec- 
tions, in  all  its  purposes,  in  all  our  tasks.  Our  very  joys  shelter  tha 
seeds  of  tenderer  blessings.  Out  of  the  endeavors  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
past  have  come  the  Opportunities  of  the  present.  All  that  we  have  is 
ours  because  those  who  came  before  us  have  toiled  and  have  hoped.  And 
the  promise  of  the  future  outshines  that  of  the  paBt. 


What  a  rich  world  this  is  to  the  thoughtful,  thankful  man.     What 
harvest  of  beautiful  scenes  and  Bweet  sounds  are  his  to  garner. 
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Language  as  Interpreter  of  Life. 


BY  BENJ.  IDE  WHEELER,  PRESIDENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Language  More  Than  Blood. 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  but  language  is  more  than  blood. 
Let  anyone  debate  with  a  modern  Greek  the  question  of  old  Greek 
pronunciation,  and  undertake  to  show  him  by  the  coolest  of  scientific 
demonstration  that  it  differed  iu  essential  points  from  the  modern, 
and  he  will  find  he  lias  trespassed  upon  holy  ground.  Phonetic  law  is 
for  these  Greeks  a  polution  of  the  sacred  temple  grounds  of  patriotism. 
Belief  iu  the  essential  identity  of  the  modern  language  with  the  old 
stands  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  national  faith.  A  Greek  who 
would  deny  it  is  a  high  traitor.  What  wonder?  It  is  the  birthright  of 
its  tongue  which  gives  his  people  its  first  claim,  if  not  its  only  claim,  to 
recognition  as  a  nation. 

Language  More  Than  an  Emblem. 

But  a  national  language  is  more  than  an  emblem;  more  than  a 
flag  or  coat  of  arms;  more  than  a  monument  to  a  great  historic  nation- 
making  act,  which  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  patriotism  and 
the  sentiment  of  nationality.  It  is  all  that,  but  it  is  thousandfold 
more.  A  written  creed  or  constitution  which  cannot  be  amended 
or  reinterpreted  may  stand  as  a  landmark  and  a  sacred  relic,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  reverence  aud  even  the  affection  of  men;  but  a  very  different 
thing  it  is  from  a  body  of  usage  aud  precedent  fashioned  in  historic 
testings,  such  as  is  the  English  constitution.  That  bears  within  itself 
at  any  given  time  a  record  of  past  expedience  in  composite.  A  man's 
character  at  any  given  time  is  said  to  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  con- 
scious choices  of  his  life.  Mistakes  have  left  their  scars,  self-denials 
have  toughened  the  fibre  of  the  will,  lies  have  left  behind  them  per- 
verted visions  of  the  truth,  deeds  of  mercy  have  made  their  deposit  of 
mercifulness. 

Language  is  of  like  sort  with  character.  Every  speaker  iu  all  the 
generations,  in  every  word  he  has  uttered,  has  helped  to  build  it. 
Light-winged  words,  they  sped  thru  the  barriers  of  the  lips,  but  could 
not  be  lost.  They  either  tended  to  strengthen  the  standing  norm, — and 
that  either  iu  hearer,  speaker,  or  both, — or  they  played  their  part  in 
starting  divergence  and  change  01  in  looseniug  the  foundations  of  the 
norm. 

The  crude  methods  of  the  new-born  science  of  language  are  as  yet 
but  playing  with  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  a  mighty  deep.  We  read 
of  etymologies,  but  they  only  tear  away  with  cumbrous  hand  the 
silken  warp  from  the  cocoons  of  words,  and  miss  the  pattern  and  the 
motive  of  the  weaving,  aud  ignore  the  life  within.  Words  are  not 
words  without  context,  motive  and  life. 

Grammar  is  Lifeless. 

Grammar  represents  the  application  of  a  method  that  is  lifeless  to 
a  subject-matter  that  is  life,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  method 
and  the  matter  determines  the  spiritual  revulsion  against  the  former. 
It  is  a  case  of  inevitable  and  eternal  misfit.  Grammar  as  we  practice  it 
is  derived  from  the  Sophies  and  the  Stoics,  and  is  still,  however  much 
we  try  to  disguise  the  fact,  based  upon  a  confidence  in  logic,  or  some- 
thing in  the  ordering  faculties  of  the  intellect  close  akin  thereto.  But 
language,  which  is  the  property  of  life  and  personality  in  the  whole, 
will  not  yield  its  secret  to  the  meagre  analyses  of  reason  and  intellect, 
which  are  by  their  nature  partial,  which  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  and 
not  face  to  face.  Language  cannot  be  unlocked  by  l.gic;  it  can  be  un- 
locked only  by  sympathy. 

It  would  not  be  mv  purpose  to  deny  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of 
a  science  of  language  or  to  question  its  utility;  far  from  it.  As  little 
would  I  undertake  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  theology, 
merely  because  it  fails,  as  it  notably  does,  to  cover  and  represent  the 
facts  of  living  faith. 

Language  is  a  Product- 
A  word  has  a  personal  character,  and  wherever  it  goes  it  carries  like 
a  human  being  its  character  with  it;  so  that  in  every  use  of  it  there  is 
implicit  the  power  and  the  possibility  of  standing  for  vastly  more  than 
the  special  emergency  seemed  at  first  to  demand.  Jest  and  poetry  de- 
pend for  much  of  their  flavor,  as  did  old-fashioned  town  meetings,  upon 
this  habit  of  taking  along  the  entirety  of  individual  character.  Put 
language  under  the  same  severe  restraints  which  depress  personality 
aud  turn  the  town  meeting  into  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  and  you  have  the 
prose  of  the  law  code  and  the  auctioneer's  catalog.  But  poetry,  which 
always  antedates  prose,  as  the  Vedic  hymns  antedate  the  Brahmanas, 
and  Homer  aftd  the  dramatic  poets  the  orators,   is  far  more  in  accord 

♦NOTE— Extract  from  an  article  published  in  October  "Atlantic  Monthly." 


with  the  inner  spirit  and  purpose  of  speech  than  is  prose.     Language  is 
indeed,  as  Emerson  said,  only  "fossil  poetry." 

Language  is  thru  and  thru  a  social  product.  Schleicher,  the  fine  old 
botanist-philologist  of  Jena,  tried  his  best  in  vain  to  apply  it  to  the 
analogies  of  his  flower  beds  and  kitchen  garden.  Stammbaums  and 
branches  have  gone  the  way  of  roots  and  stems.  The  laws  of  sound- 
change,  instead  of  being  like  the  laws  of  nature  governing  the  growth 
of  plants  and  the  revolving  of  planets,  prove  to  be  founded  on  the  ten- 
dency to  social  compromise,  in  the  necessity  which  men  are  under  of 
getting  along  together  and  understanding  one  another,  and  resemble, 
therefore,  the  laws  which  govern  dress  coats,  dinner  calls,  the  holding 
of  forks  and  the  wording  of  wedding  cards. 

Language  and  the  Larger  Life. 

Literary  training  can  never  be  disjoined  from  language  study. 
There  never  was  a  suggestion  more  perverse  than  that  which  recom" 
mends  the  substitution  of  translations  for  originals,  on  the  theory  that 
all  the  gveat  and  choice  ideas  cau  thus  be  exploited  as  Wrfll  as  thru  the 
the  toil  of  learning  the  language.  What,  pray,  are  these  ideas?  Why 
not  pick  them  out,  arrange  them  alphabetically  by  initial  words,  aud 
print  them  in  double  columns  like  market  lists?  The  reason  straight 
and  simple  is  that  they  are  inseparable  from  the  langmge.  Language 
is  no  mere  vehie'e,    It  is  itself  in  large  part  its  own  content. 

The  main  educative  purposes  of  literary  study  and  of  language 
study  are,  in  the  end,  one  and  the  same.  They  approach  the  mysteries 
of  the  folk  mind  directly.  They  deal  face  to  face  with  the  soul  and  its 
expression.  Contact  and  sympathy  are  their  instruments;  not  the 
lens,  the  scalpel,  and  the  syllogism.  They  throw  wide  open  the 
window  and  look  straight  out  into  life  and  the  day. 

So  long  as  intimations  of  the  larger  life,  the  life  social  and  the  life 
spiritual,  have  power  to  call  man  out  of  himself  and  his  cell,  these 
studies  have  their  place  in  the  schooling  of  mankind;  for  the  reach  of 
the  soul  is  higher  than  the  clutch  of  the  hind. 


QUOTATIONS  FROM  EOGEBS. 


i.  When  I  was  young,  I  used  to  say  good-natured  things, 
and  nobody  listened  to  me.  Now  that  I  am  old,  I  say  ill-natured 
things,  and  everybody  listens  to  me. 

2.  It  does  not  much  signify  whom  one  marries,  as  one  is  sure 
to  find  next  morning  that  it  was  some  one  else. 

3.  Example  is  a  motive  of  very  prevailing  force  on  the  actions 
of  men. 

4.  When  the  heart  is  light  with  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing 
comes  amiss. 

5.  Pleasures  that  come  unlooked  for  is  thrice  welcome. 

6.  Thru  the  wide  world,  he  only  is  alone  who  lives  not  for 
another.  

AVOID  THE  FATAL  "  DEAD  LINE." 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  books.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  were  good  books  so  numerous,  so  cheap  and 
so  helpful.  The  teacher's  library  should  become  larger  from  year 
to  year  by  the  addition  of  a  few  good  up-to-date  books  that  will 
give  professional  training  and  broad,  general  culture. 

Too  many  teachers  drift  along  from  year  to  year,  and  reach 
the  fatal  "dead  line"  early  in  life.  Do  not  let  your  school  duties 
keep  you  from  doing  some  regular,  systematic  reading.  Catch 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  be  a  reading,  thinking,  growing  teacher. 
— C.  M.  Parker. 

GOOD  HEALTH  AUD  GOOD  PRINCIPLES  FOE  BOYS 


It  cannot  be  taught  boys  too  often,  that  in  beginning  the 
work  of  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  no  money  capital,  be  it  millions 
or  less,  is  equal  to  good  health,  good  principles  and  the  ability  to 
persevere  unto  the  end. — John  Maadonald,   Western  School  Journal. 

Teachers  who  daily  carry  home  basketsful  .of  papers  to  be 
marked  have  no  time  for  self-culture,  no  time  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  latest  pedagogical  thought,  and,  worst  of  all,  no  time  to  form 
adequate  plans  for  the  work  of  the  succeeding  day. — Supl.  Frank 
Riger,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Recent  Changes   in  Secondary  Education.* 

BY  CHAS.  W.  ELUOTT,  PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Choice  of  Studies. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  my  fate  to  listen  to,  or  read, 
many  arguments  on  the  impossibilty  of  a  college  youth's  selecting  his 
own  studies  with  discretion,  when  he  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  and  is  only  choosing  for  a  single  year  and  with  much  advice; 
yet  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  persons  who  find  such  com- 
paratively unimportant  choices  dangerous  that  the  organization  of  our 
public  secondary  schools  has  compelled  the  determination  of  the  pupils' 
life  destinations  at  the  early  age  of  ten  to  fourteen,  thru  choices  made 
for  them,  without  their  participation  or  consent,  by  parents  or  teachers, 
sometimes  on  trivial  grounds,  or,  at  least,  on  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  pupils'  capacities  and  taBtes.  The  recognition  of  the  profound  in- 
dividual differences  of  capacity  and  mental  inclination  in  children,  and 
the  desire  to  give  elasticity  to  secondary  school  organization,  in  order 
to  accommodate  instruction  to  these  individual  differences,  are  invalu- 
able changes  of  sentiment  and  disposition  in  the  management  of  our 
public  schools. 

Underneath  these  changes  lies  another  change  of  ideal.  The  former 
conception  was  that  different  kinds  of  education  were  needed  for  the 
High  school  graduate  who  was  going  into  some  sort  of  commercial  or 
industrial  occupation  at  eighteen,  and  for  the  youth  who  was  destined 
for  college  or  scientific  school  at  eighteen.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  boy's 
education  was  to  be  much  shorter  than  the  second's,  it  must  also  be 
more  discursive  and  superficial,  and  must  inform  him  slightly  about  a 
much  greater  variety  of  subjects.  The  college  boy  could  wait  to  learn 
in  college  something  about  natural  history,  or  physics,  or  political 
economy,  or  civil  government;  but  the  lesB  fortunate  boy,  whose  edu- 
cation was  to  cease  at  eighteen,  muBt  get  glimpses  of  all  these  subjects 
before  he  left  the  High  school.  A  concensus  of  opinion,  arrived  at  from 
two  different  sides,  is  gradually  modifying  profoundly  these  views. 
From  the  side  of  the  High  school  graduate,  it  is  now  contended  that 
whatever  subjects  are  fit  to  make  a  young  man  ready  to  pursue  with 
intelligence  and  vigor  some  of  the  higher  studies  of  a  college  or  scien- 
tific school  ought  also  to  prepare  him  to  grasp  with  rapidity  the  details 
of  any  business  or  mechanical  occupation  to  which  he  may  be  compelled 
to  resort  at  eighteen,  and  to  enab'e  him  to  prosecute  that  business  with 
diligence  and  alertness.  In  either  career  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  what 
the  youth  most  needs  is  a  trained  capacity  to  observe,  to  reason,  and  to 
maintain  an  alert  attention.  In  either  career  a  firm  mental  grip  is  the 
first  element  of  success.  Whatever  studies  will  impart  this  power  will 
answer  the  main  purpose  in  either  career.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  by  colleges  and  scientific  schools  that  whatever 
subject  iB  well  and  thoroly  taught  in  public  High  schools  taken 
together  as  a  class,  taught  in  a  way  to  inspire  interest  and  train  .mental 
power,  ought  to  count  toward  admission  to  college  or  scientific  school; 
inasmuch  as  aU  the  college  or  scientific  school  needs  aa  material  is 
young  men  who  have  developed  mental  powers  in  proportion  to  their 
age. 

A  Violation  of  Educational  Principles. 

Another  change  iu  the  policy  of  American  secondary  schools  de- 
serves mention.  When  the  high  schools  were  flrsl  established,  aud  in 
some  measu.te  during  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their  existence, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  take  to  themselves  a  large  group  of 
studies  superior  to  those  ordinarily  pursued  iu  the  grammar  schools 
or  grades,  and  seek  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  superior  studies. 
In  carrying  out  this  policy,  the  secondary  schools  came  to  violate  some 
of  the  best  established  principles  in  education.  Thus,  they  prevented  the 
the  foreign  languages  fiom  being  begun  at  the  right  peri'  d  of  a  child's 
life, — namely,  between  nine  aud  twelve.  They  also  reserved  to  them- 
selves algebra  and  geometry,  both  of  which  subjects  should  be  begun 
long  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  segregation  of  high  school 
studies  is,  of  course,  exceediugly  undesirable;  since  it  results  in  depriv- 
ing pupils  under  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  of  some  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  useful  portions  of  an  elementary  education.  From 
this  point  oi  view,  the  German  or  Swedish  division  of  the  total  period 
of  education,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  our  own.  Iu  those  countries 
the  elementary  schools  claim  the  child  up  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
the  secondary  sohools  from  nine  or  leu  up  to  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Under  our  conditions,  the  most  available  method  of  recovering  from 
this  error  is  to  push  back  iuto  the  grammar  schools  some  of  the  studies 
which  have  heretofore  been  reserved  for  the  high  schools, — such,  for 
example,  as  Latin,  French,  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
the  elements  of  physics. 

*NOTE — Extracts  lroin  an  address  published  in  the  October  "Atlantic  Monthly." 


A  Uniform  Course  of  Study  Impossible. 

No  human  wisdom  is  equal  to  contriving  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  equally  good  for  even  two  children  of  the  same  family,  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen.  Direct  revelation  from  on  high  would 
be  the  only  satisfactory  b'isis  for  a  uniform  prescribed  school  curri- 
culum. The  immense  deepening  and  expanding  of  human  knowledge 
iu  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  increasing  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  individual's  gifts  and  will-power,  have  made  uniform  prescriptions 
of  study  in  secondary  schools  impossible  and  absurd.  We  must  abso- 
lutely give  up  the  notion  that  any  set  of  human  beings,  however  wise 
and  learned,  can  ever  again  construct  aud  enforce  on  school  children 
one  uniform  course  of  study.  The  class  system,  that  is,  the  process  of 
instructing  children  in  large  groups,  is  a  quite  sufficient  school  evil, 
without  clinging  to  its  twin  evil,  an  inflexible  program  of  studies. 
Individual  instruction  is  the  new  ideal. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  election  of  studies  iu  a  secondary  school 
ought  to  be  followed,  for  all  those  who  go  to  college,  by  election  of 
studies  within  the  college.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  possible  for  a  boy 
who  has  been  prepared  for  college  chiefly  upon  the  modern-language, 
or  scientific,  or  mathematical  side,  to  turn  iu  college  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  langu  iges,  history,  literature,  and  philosophy;  and,  vice  versa, 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  boy  prepared  chiefly  on  the  classical  side 
to  turn  to  natural  science,  mathematics,  history,  or  modern  literature. 


Some   New   and    Remarkable    Statements    on 
Educational  Progress 


A  Hit  at  Geography. 

As  to  nature  study,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  declares  that 
geography,  as  generally  taught,  has  been  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  advancement.  "It  is  composed  of  a  hash  of  a  dozen 
sciences  taught  in  no  order  and  educating  memory  at  the  expense 
of  reason,  and  excluding  instruction  in  elementary  geology,  as- 
tronomy, botany,  zoology,  and  all  the  rest,  where  facts  are  taught 
in  their  natural  and  logical  order."  We  may  rejoice  with  Presi- 
dent Hall  in  the  prospect  that  these  subjects  will  come  more 
and  more  to  be  presented  in  the  only  natural  way — from  the 
field  rather  than  from  the  text  book. 

Language  Text-books  Discarded. 

It  is  President  Hall's  opinion  that  most  of  the  language  text- 
books now  in  use  will  be  discarded,  that  the  vernacular  will  not 
be  taught,  as  such,  to  children,  except  in  the  most  incidental  way, 
that  an  effective  use  of  English  will  be  secured  thru  "conversation 
and  writing  about  subjects  concerning  which  interest  is  very 
strongly  aroused,"  and  that  both  modern  and  ancient  languages 
are  likely  to  be  taught  earlier  and  by  more  oral  methods. 

Hygiene. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  hygiene  is  no  longer  disregarded 
in  schemes  of  educational  reform.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  sets  of  smaller  muscles  have  been  over- exercised  in  school 
life,  while  the  larger  muscles  have  been  left  with  too  little  work  to 
do.  Henceforth  there  will  be  more  attention  paid  to  training  in 
voluntary  motion.  As  President  Hall  puts  it,  the  precept  now  is 
to  add  a  motor  side  wherever  possible  in  every  study.  Gymnasia, 
games  and  plays,  manual  training  and  military  drill  will  become 
more  and  more  prominent  in  the  educational  system. 

The  Outlook. 

"One  thing  is  certain:  Educational  interest  is  everywhere 
increasing  in  an  almost  appalling  way.  The  last  five  years  have 
perhaps  seen  more  of  this  process  of  pedagogic  renaissance  than 
the  preceding  twenty-five;  and,  if  all  signs  do  not  fail,  the  next 
few  years  will  be  rich  years  to  live  in  for  those  interested  in  edu- 
cation. " 
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their  cause  form  a  good  basis  for  study  of  both  ventilation  of 
rooms  and  of  the  great  means  of  movements  of  air  outside  in  the 
phenomena  of  winds. 


'SS^tB 


CURRENTS  IN  AIR  AND  WATER. 


Evaporation,    Boiling,    Condensation. 


BY  O.  P.  JENKINS. 

Immediate  application  of  the  facts  learned  in  the  last  lessons 
on  heat  in  its  expansion  of  both  liquids  and  gases  may  be  made 
in  the  study  of  currents  formed  in  air  and  in  water  by  heating 
them.  It  will  be  clear  to  pupils  that  if  a  portion  of  air  is 
heated  and  by  this  means  is  expanded  it  will  be  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  cooler  air  in  which  it  rests.  The  same,  of  course,  is 
true  for  water.  Such  a  heated  mass  of  air  will  begin  to  rise  being 
pushed  up  by  the  heavier  air  as  would  a  cork  in  water  by  the 
heavier  water.  A 

There  would  be,  then, 
the  upward  movement  of 
movement  of  the  surround- 
space  below  the  upward 
would  be  the  beginning 
the  disturbances  of  air 
tended  very  much.  The 
termed  currents  of  air. 

Since  the  transparen- 
tecting  currents  in  it, 
to  make  its  movements 
by  blackening  it  by  smoke  T^'iSS?  For   s , ,  c  i , 


two  movements  in  the  air, 
the  heated  air,  and  the 
ing  cooler  air  toward  the 
moving  portion.  These 
movements  but  it  is  plain 
thus  started  would  be  ex- 
"movements  of  air  are 


cy  of  air  prevents  our  de- 
some  means  must  be  sought 
,  u  r.  visible.  This  can  be  done 
purpose  a  sub- 
stance that  will  burn  continuously  with  smoke  but  without  flame 
is  desirable.  The  small  sticks  sold  by  the  Chinese  called  by  the 
children  "punk"  will  answer  well  for  this.  Excellent  "smoke- 
paper"  can  be  made  by  soaking  strips  of  blotting  paper  or  carpet 
paper  in  a  solution  of  salt  petre  and  then  drying  them. 

With  strips  of  lighted  smoke  paper  have  the  pupils  explore 
the  condition  of  the  air  about  a  candle  flame  or  about  a  lighted 
lamp.  Currents  of  air  will  be  seen  rising  above  the  flame  and 
others  approaching  it  from  the  sides.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  air  as  still  as  possible  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  heat 
from  the  lighted  strip  produces  currents  in  the  air.  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  manage  the  smoke  paper  so  that  the  smoke  at 
some  distance  from  the  burning  part  is  allowed  to  fall  in  the  way 
of  the  currents  to  be  tested.  The  condition  of  the  air  about  a 
stove,  a  radiator,  or  a  register  is  next  to  be  explored.  The  same 
tests  may  be  applied  to  the  air  about  a  person  sitting  quietly  in  a 
room.  These  experiments  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  a  closed 
room  where  all  else  is  quiet,  the  air  in  all  parts  is  in  constant  mo- 
tion, the  motion  being  caused  by  some  of  it  being  heated  more 
than  the  rest. 

Next  allow  the  pupils  to  open  the  windows  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom  and  find  out  at  which  points  the  air  is  entering  and  at 
which  it  is  escaping  from  the  room.  Various  combinations  of 
opening  and  closing  of  the  different  windows  may  be  studied  as 
well  as  the  doors  partially  or  wholly  open,  also  other  openings 
which  may  be  in  the  room. 

These  experiences  making  familiar  the  movements  of  air  and 


FIG.  57.    Ventilation  in  a  rainiature-room. 

Beside  the  study  of  a  real  room  in  reference  to  its  ventilation, 
which  of  course  is  the  best  subject,  the  matter  can  be  further 
vividl;  illustrated  by  a  miniature  room  formed  of  a  soap  box  into 
the  sides  of  which  small  windows  are  cut.  Short  pieces  of  candles 
placed  on  the  bottom  may  be  used  as  the  sources  of  heat.  The 
top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  board,  or  better,  if  one  wishes  to 
watch  the  condition  of  the  candles,  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  The 
windows  are  closed  by  pasting  paper  over  them  and  opened  by 
tearing  it  away.  By  opening  and  closing  the  windows  in  different 
combinations  it  can  be  seen  under  what  arrangement  the  candles 
burn  best.  Good  ventilation  keeps  them  bright;  poor,  dims  them 
or  puts  them  out.  The  smoke  paper  shows  into  which  windows 
the  air  enters  and  from  which  it  escapes.  Some  of  the  pupils  may 
make  a  more  elaborate  miniature  house  into  which  ventilating 
flues  may  be  introduced  according  to  some  system  used  which 
they  may  have  seen  placed  in  some  building  during  its  construc- 
tion. 

To  show  how  a  heated  mass  of  air  may  reach  a  considerable 
height,  a  balloon  made  of  tissue  paper  filled  with  hot  air  serves 
excellently.  In  the  hot  air  balloon  we  have,  of  course,  a  defin- 
itely outlined  mass  of  heated  air  whose  movement  and  course  we 
may  actually  watch.  Such  a  ballcon  can  often  be  purchased  at 
the  toy  counter,  but  one  made  by  the  school  children  has  more  of 
interest  in  it.  One  not  less  than  four  feet  in  diameter  will  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  mouth  must  be  pretty  wide  or  it 
will  catch  fire  in  its  swaying  about.  In  the  school  room  the  bal- 
loon may  be  filled  with  heated  air  by  holding  it  over  a  large  lamp. 
When  thus  filled  it  will  rise  slowly  to  the  ceiling  and  when  cooled 
will  gradually  sink  to  the  floor. 

Out  of  doors  the  heat  for  filling  the  balloon  is  best  made  by 
building  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of  a  joint  of  stovepipe  fixed  in  an 
upright  position.  This  will  be  tall  enough  to  prevent  the  flames 
catching  the  balloon.  By  this  means  sufficient  heat  is  furnished 
to  carry  the  balloon  up  but  a  moderate  distance.  To  send  it  up  a 
good  distance  a  piece  of  cotton  soaked  with  parrafine  suspended 
by  a  fine  wire  at  the  mouth  of  the  balloon  is  lighted.  In  a  town, 
or  in  the  country  during  the  dry  season,  this  should  not  be  at- 
tempted from  the  danger  of  fire. 

The  hot  air  balloon  showing  a  heated  mass  of  air  rising  to  a 
great  height  illustrates  vividly  how  larger  masses  of  air  lying  next 
the  ground,  which  is  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  become 
heated  and  rise. 

The  cooler  air  comes  rushing  in  as  it  pushes  the  hot  air  up. 
The  balloon  may  be  made  to  illustrate  this  last  point  also.  In 
the  school  room  when  the  balloon  is  well  filled  with  hot  air, 
quickly  turn  it  upside  down  and  observe  the  sudden  rush  of  hot 
air  up  out  of  its  mouth  and  the  equally  sudden  crushing  to- 
gether of  the  sides  of  the  balloon  made  by  the  cooler  air  rushing 
toward  it. 
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Currents  in  Water. 


Fill  a  glass  flask  about 
into  which  there  has 
chalk  dust  that  will 
the  water.  Place  the 
cohol  lamp  under  the 
rents  of  water  will  start 
top,  down  the  sides  to 
are  caused  in  the  same 
rents  in  the  air  take 
can  easily  be  arrived  at 
the  larger  the  better, 
surface  some  fine  dust 
particles  of  the  dye  as 
make  delicate  colored 
By  heating  either  the 
jar  ever  so  slightly  cur- 
shown   in  the  swaying 


two-thirds  full  of  water 
been  sprinkled  some  fine 
show  any  movements  in 
flame  of  a  candle  or  al- 
fiask.  Immediately  cur" 
from  the  bottom  to  the 
the  bottom.  As  these 
way  in  which  the  cur- 
place,  their  explanation 
If  a  glass  jar  of  water, 
has  sprinkled  over  its 
of  an  analine  dye,  the 
they  sink  and  dissolve 
threads  in  the  water, 
sides  or  bottom  of  the 
rents  are  formed  as 
of  the  colored  threads. 


FIG.  58.    Curients  in  water. 

Evaporation. 

A  lesson  on  evaporation  could  begin  as  follows:  On  a  sheet 
of  clean  glass  place  a  drop  each  of:  water,  gasoline,  alcohol  and 
glycerine  or  molasses,  and  have  the  children  watch  the  result. 
The  gasoline  soon  disappears,  later  the  alcohol,  the  water  much 
more  slowly  while  the  glycerine  persists  indefinitely.  Questioning 
and  study  of  this  will  bring  out  clearly  the  fact  of  evaporation  be- 
fore the  class  and  something  of  its  nature  and  how  different  liquids 
behave  in  this  respect.  Place  a  few  drops  of  gasoline  at  a  bottom 
of  a  glass  tumbler  closed  with  a  covering.  The  gasoline  disap- 
pears from  the  bottom.  It  can  not  escape  aud  thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  vapor  must  be  transparent  like  the  air  with  which  it  is  min- 
gled. A  lighted  match  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler  proves 
the  presence  of  the  vapor  of  gasoline  by  the  slight  explosion  and 
burning. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  used  so  much  in  the  destruction  of  squir- 
rels, evaporates  readily,  gives  a  vapor  so  heavy  that  it  can  be 
poured  from  one  glass  to  another.  It  also  explodes  when  lighted 
in  a  glass. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  in  the  conditions  of  the 
school  room  may  be  observed  by  the  use  of  a  jar  of  water,  the 
height  of  the  water  being  noted  at  definite  intervals. 

With  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  test 
tube  and  gently  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  a  beautiful  purple 
vapor  can  be  produced.  Crystals  of  iodine  may  be  obtained  at 
any  drugstore  and  this  experiment  is  excellent  as  giving  a  vapor 
that  can  be  seen,  one  that  is  very  heavy  and  can  be  poured  out. 
It  thus  by  its  different  appearance  makes  clearer  the  conception  of 
a  vapor.     It  is  also  an  example  of  a  solid  changing  to  a  vapor. 

That  the  process  of  evaporation  is  a  cooling  one,  that  it 
uses  up  heat,  can  be  shown  by  placing  a  bit  of  cloth  moistened 
with  water  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  and  seeing  the  fall  of 
the  mercury  as  the  water  evaporates.  With  the  use  of  a  rapidly 
evaporating  substance  like  gasoline  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  a  very 
low  temperature  can  be  obtained.  Drops  of  these  on  the  hand 
produce  a  marked  cooling  effect  as  they  evaporate. 

Applications  of  the  facts  learned  of  evaporation  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  in  regard  to  the  drying  up  of  the  ground  after 
a  rain,  the  filling  the  air  with  moisture  from  the  sea,  lake  and 
rivers. 


Boiling. 
The  study  of  boiling  may  well  follow  that  of  evaporation. 
For  this  purpose  the  glass  flask  which  has  already  been  used  is 
excellent  as  it  allows  the  phenomenon  to  be  seen.  Fill  the  flask 
two- thirds  with  water  and  use  an  alcohol  lamp,  as  considerable 
heat  is  needed.  Have  the  whole  process  watched  very  carefully. 
The  following  points  are  to  be  successfully  made  out:  first  the 
currents  of  the  water  from  the  heatirg,  then  the  formation  of  bub- 
bles on  the  sides  of  the  flask,  these  are  bubbles  of  air  which  have 
been  dissolved  in  the  water  which  the  heat  expands.  They  will 
rise  to  the  top  and  disappear.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
boiling.  Later  some  bubbles  will  form  just  over  the  flame.  These 
will  rise  and  disappear  within  the  liquid,  or  only  reach  the  top  as 
very  much  smaller  than  when  starting.  These  are  bubbles  of 
real  steam,  but  as  the  water  is  not  yet  well  heated  throughout, 
they  wholly  or  partially  condense  in  the  cooler  water  as  they  rise. 
Their  collapse  makes  a  tinkling  noise  in  a  glass  flask.  Many  of 
them  sounding  together  make  the  singing  noise  preceding  the 
actual  boiling.  In  a  short  time  the  water  is  so  well  heated  that 
the  bubbles  of  steam  reach  the  top  in  full  size  and  push  out  the 
air.  The  steam  now  pours  out  at  the  top  where  reaching  the  cool 
air  it  condenses  into  a  white  cloud.  This  usually  is  called  the 
steam,  but  it  consists  of  minute  particles  of  water  condensed  from 
the  steam.  The  steam  is  the  transparent  vapor  over  the  water  in 
the  flask. 

Clouds,  fogs  and  the  white  masses  which  arise  from  steam 
engines  are  composed  in  like  manner  of  fine  particles  of  condensed 
vapor  of  water. 

There  are  many  points  of  difficulty  in  this  with  the  children, 
from  former  notions  picked  up  here  and  there.  It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand that  steam  is  invisible,  as  are  many  of  the  vapors  in  the 
preceding  lessons  (of  gasoline,  ether,  etc.).  But  these  very  diffi- 
culties give  opportunities  for  questions,  which  they  discuss  with 
each  other,  for  the  settling  of  which  they  may  devise  experiments. 
Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  have  it  all  taught.  We  may  re- 
member that  what  we  wish  of  our  material  is,  that  it  may  give 
just  those  questions  which  it  is  possible  for  the  children  to  work 
on.  We  should  give  them  a  chance  to  work  at  these  questions 
when  we  find  them.  For  those  pupils  who  are  ready  for  it,  the 
thermometer  may  be  used,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  temperature 
observed  until  the  water  boils,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  it  stands 
at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  whether  in  the  boiling  water,  or  in  the 
steam  just  above  it  (not  in  the  fog  formed  outside).  Alcohol  may 
be  used  to  show  that  other  liquids  have  a  lower  boiling  point. 

Condensation. 

The  phenomenon  of  condensation  will  constantly  come  up  in 
the  foregoing  experiments  and  is,  of  course,  to  be  noted.  The 
iodine  vapor  condenses  in  crystals  on  the  cool  sides  of  the  test 
tube,  or  if  poured  on  a  cool  piece  of  glass.  A  lump  of  camphor 
heated  in  a  test  tube  in  the  same  way  will  evaporate  and  condense 
on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Many  experiments  may  be  devised  to 
further  illustrate  the  results  of  evaporation  and  condensation  of 
water.  It  must  be  seen  that  such  high  degrees  of  heat  as  for  boil- 
ing is  not  needed  for  evaporation. 

A  glass  vessel,  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  mouth  closed, 
will  show  water  constantly  on  its  inner  surface,  coming  from 
condensing  the  vapor  arising  from  the  water. 

The  condensation  of  water  on  the  cold  surface  of  a  plate  of 
glass  exposed  to  the  breath,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  the 
under  surface  of  a  leaf,  or  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  will 
show  that  there  is  vapor  of  water  coming  from  all  these  sources. 

Water  may  be  distilled  from  a  flask,  by  connecting  it  by  a 
tube  to  another  vessel.  The  water  boiled  in  the  flask  will  pass  as 
steam  into  the  tube,  which  is  kept  cool  by  moistening  it.  From 
the  tube  the  water  drops  into  a  receiving  vessel. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  it  is  now  taught  that  in  the 
formation  of  fog  and  clouds,  each  particle  of  water  of  the  fog  or 
cloud  has  condensed  upon  a  particle  of  dust  in  the  air,  and  if 
there  were  no  particles*  of  dust  there  could  be  no  fog,  clouds  or 
rain.  By  "dust"  is  meant  any  small  object  floating  in  the  air, 
such  as  go  to  make  up  what  we  commonly  speak  of  as  dust  and 
smoke. 

The  application  and  illustration  of  the  above  lessons  will  occur 
to  each  one. 
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Something  About  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment. 


Most  people  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
and  care  expended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  by  our  ex- 
cellent Postoffice  Department.  It  may  be  instructive  and  it  should 
be  interesting  to  give  a  little  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  done,  and  the  results  accomplished. 

The  whole  system  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Post  Master- 
General  who  with  his  corps  of  assistants  and  other  subordinates 
takes  official  charge  of  all  the  work.  That  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  may  be  appreciated  it  must  be  understood  that  our  entire 
country  is  threaded  with  postal  routes. 

To  every  little  hamlet,  and  along  almost  every  public  high- 
way, at  stated  intervals  the  postman  appears  with  his  package  of 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  news,  and  the  duty  though  often  unpleas- 
ant and  difficult,  must  be  done  with  unswerving  fidelity.  At 
varying  intervals  along  these  routes  are  postoffices,  places  where 
mail  is  left  and  from  which  it  is  taken  to  be  delivered  in  other 
places. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  show  how  these  post  routes  and  offi- 
ces are  established,  and  we  will  merely  assume  the  fact  that  they 
exist,  and  are  being  constantly  multiplied  as  our  country  grows  in 
extent  and  numbers. 

Letters,  and  What  May  Become  of  Them. 

A  letter,  properly  addressed,  with  a  two-cent  stamp  on  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  deposited  in  the  postoffice,  becomes, 
from  the  time  it  is  thus  deposited,  the  property  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the  post  office  department  undertakes, 
because  of  that  small  stamp,  to  deliver  that  letter  safely  to  him, 
if  he  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Alaska, 
with  no  further  care  or  payment. 

There  is  a  way  by  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  can,  thru 
the  aid  of  the  postmaster  where  it  is  mailed,  have  the  delivery 
arrested, and  the  letter  returned  to  him,  but  this  is  seldom  done,  as 
it  involves  considerable  trouble. 

The  letter  being  sealed  secures  its  absolute  privacy.  No  one 
having  the  right  to  open  it  but  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
or  some  person  to  whom  he  may  give  the  right  to  do  so.  Indeed 
the  law  makes  it  a  crime  and  prescribes  a  severe  punishment  for 
one  who  may  be  so  dishonorable  as  to  open  letters  written  to 
others.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule  that  will  be  spoken  of 
further  on. 

Envelopes  in  which  letters  are  sent  are  either  plain  or  printed. 
By  printed  envelopes  is  meant  those  that  have  on  the   upper  left 

hand  corner,  "If  not  delivered    in  —  days,  return  to .." 

In  the  first  blank  5  or  10  is  usually  inserted,  and  in  the  second 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Most  business  letters  of  im- 
portance are,  and  all  should  be  sent  in  printed  envelopes.  If 
they  are  so  mailed,  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  request,  and 
without  additional  cost,  returned  to  the  writer  if  not  called 
for  before  the  time  specified  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  is  addressed  goes  to 
some  other  place  before  the  letter  arrives.  Ii  so,  and  if  he  leaves 
or  sends  a  "forwarding  order,"  the  letter  will  immediately  follow 
him,  even  sometimes  to  three  or  four  offices,  all  without  addi- 
tional cost. 

If  the  letter  be  in  a  plain  envelope  and  is  not  delivered  to   the 


person  to  whom  addressed — he  being  lost  track  of,  it  is  then  ad- 
vertised, and  if  not  then  called  for,  it  is  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter 
office  in  Washington. 

Here,  by  persons  appointed  to  that  duty  by  the  government, 
persons  pledged  to  entire  secrecy,  the  letter  is  opened  and  exam- 
ined to  ascertain  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  it  to  him.  The  address  being  found  the  letter 
is  returned  to  the  office  where  it  was  mailed,  and  if  possible  re- 
turned to  the  writer. 

If,  however,  as  often  happens,  it  is  signed  "Your  Loving 
Brother,"  or  "Yours Lovingly,  Emma,"  it  is,  after  a  time,  des- 
troyed— unless  it  contains  something  of  apparent  value.  The 
letter  containing  anything  even  of  the  value  of  a  postage  stamp 
is  returned  to  the  office  from  which  it  was  mailed — and  the  post- 
master there  is  instructed  to  read  the  letter  and  if  possible  find  the 
writer  and  return  it.  He  is  cautioned,  however,  that  nothing  in 
the  letter  must  be  made  known  to  anyone  but  the  writer. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  was  returned  from  the  D.  L.  O. 
to  this  office  with  no  direction  on  the  outside.  It  was  to  "Dear 
Julia"  and  was  signed  "Emma;"  Moreover  it  contained  five  dol- 
lars in  currency.  A  senteuce  in  the  letter  gave  a  clew,  and  the 
letter  with  its  contents  was  finally  returned  safely  to  '  'Emma" 
and  she  was  given  some  good  advice  about  signing  and  addressing 
letters.  That  letter  was  sent  direct  from  this  office  to  the  Dead 
Letter  office. 

In  this  particular  case  great  complaint  had  been  made  about 
the  carelessness  of  those  who  work  in  the  office,  and  the  insecur- 
ity of  the  mails,  when  the  fact  was,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  the 
carelessness  was  all  on  the  part'of  the  writer. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  letter  has  been  a  "domestic"  letter, 
one  not  going  out  of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  exceed  in 
weight  one  ounce.  Had  any  of  them  been  directed  to  foreign 
countries  the  weight  must  not  have  exceeded  a  half-ounce,  and 
then  a  five-cent  stamp  would  have  secured  all  the  care  and  ad- 
vantages that  the  two  cent  stamp  does  here.  Had  the  weight  in 
either  case  exceeded  that  specified,  the  letter  would  be  forwarded, 
and  double  the  amount  of  postage  due  would  be  collected  when  it 
was  delivered.  One  full  letter  rate  must,  however,  be  paid,  before 
a  letter  will  be  forwarded. 

And  this  rate  must  be  paid  in  postage  stamps,  too.  Revenue 
stamps  and  proprietary  stamps  are  of  no  use  on  letters,  a  fact  that 
many  people  seem  very  slow  to  learn.  Letters  are  being  held  in 
the  office  every  day  because  these  other  stamps  are  carelessly  or 
ignorantly  used. 

Something  more  of  this  in  next  month's  Journal. 
******* 

Something  to  Awaken  Thought. 


Most  parents  live  for  their  children,  but  few  maintain  that  re- 
lation of  true  sympathy,  that  answering  of  heart  to  heart,  which 
characterizes  a  living  loith  the  children.  There  are  many  parents 
who,  out  of  deepest  love,  sacrifice  and  do  for  their  children,  and 
yet  fail  to  be  in  true  sympathy  with  them.  To  live  with  the  chil- 
dren, the  mother  must  needs  put  herself,  in  feeling,  on  the  same 
plane  with  them,  looking  upon  things  from  their  standpoint  as 
well  as  from  her  own.  If  parents  could  only  be  made  to  realize 
what  a  tower  of  strength  such  a  living  with  their  chijdren  may 
become,  no  effort  would  be  considered  too  great  to  be  spent  in  cul- 
tivating such  a  relation;  for  it  must  be  cultivated  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinuous. It  must  grow  with  the  children,  it  must  broaden  with 
their  years,  and  take  in  their  play,  their  playmates,  their  studies, 
their  work,  their  reading,  as  well  as  their  pleasures,  their  joys, 
their  sorrows,  and  their  deepest  feelings. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg,  in  Oood  Health. 

The  above  is  full  of  suggestions  to  all  who  have  the  manage- 
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ment  of  children.  Few  parents,  few  teachers  become  really  well 
acquainted  with  the  children  with  whom  they  live.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  American  families. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  parents  take  the  time  and  means  to 
win  the  real  love  of  their  children.  When  the  instinctive  love 
ceases  (and  it  will  cease),  the  love  that  arises  from  protection, 
there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.  Fear  is  too  often  appealed  to, 
and  the  "you  must"  and  -'you  must  not,"  are  the  chief  ties  be- 
tween parent  and  child. 

As  children  grow  older  they  do  not  love  their  parents  because 
the  parents  care  and  provide  for  them;  they  take  this  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  the  parents  business  to  do  this.  They  are  told  they 
should  love  their  parents  and  teachers,  and  many  of  them  try  to 
do  this,  but  love  does  not  come  from  an  ought,  It  will  come  when 
it  is  won. 

Happy  indeed,  is  that  parent  who,  when  the  fear  begins  to 
die  out,  as  it  always  does,  a  rational  filial  love  takes  its  place, 
holding  the  child  more  closely  and  more  firmly  than  fear  ever 
could.  The  boy  or  the  girl  who  so  loves  father  or  mother  that 
either  is  the  close  confidante,  one  with  whom  hopes  and  fears,  am- 
bitions and  aspirations,  even  loves  can  be  freely  discussed,  without 
fear  of  censure  or  ridicule — these  will  rarely  go  wrong. 

But  the  child  who  must  go  from  the  home  circle  to  find  his 
best  friends,  or  those  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  best,  who  learns 
the  many  lessons  that  he  must  sometime  learn  about  himself  and 
his  own  organism,  is  the  one  who,  if  he  does  not  fall,  has  made  a 
fortunate  escape. 

And  all  of  this  applies,  in  some  degree  to  teachers.  When 
they  have  won,  and  again,  they  must  be  won,  the  affections  of 
their  pupils,  they  can,  not  only  guide  easily,  but  inspire  to  purer 
and  better  lives.  Here  is  child  study  that  may  be  made  to  accom- 
plish wonders. 

Stories  of    Dumb  Animals. 

(coLuecTED  from  Our  Dumb   Animates.) 


Our   Army  Boys. 

Our  bo;  s  of  Co.  G  did  an  act  the  other  day  that  shows  they 
have  true  American  hearts.  Out  on  the  parade  ground  is  seen  a 
little  group  of  sticks,  and  if  you  notice  when  the  3,000  soldiers 
are  en  the  field  drilling  they  never  approach  those  little  sticks 
stuck  up  in  the  ground.  If  you  go  to  the  spot  you  will  find  a 
lark's  nest,  built  before  war's  alarm  had  been  sounded.  Here  in 
the  armed  camp  the  bird,  her  nest  and  six  eggs  are  safe.  Mem- 
bers of  Co.  G  found  the  nest  as  they  swept  across  the  field  in  com- 
pany formation.  The  boys  opened  ranks  and  passed  on.  Suc- 
ceeding companies  of  soldiers  opened  ranks  as  they  passed  the 
spot.  Then  our  boys  set  up  the  sticks  around  it  and  now  the 
mother  bird  sits  on  her  eggs,  an  emblem  of  peace  while  all  around 
are  the  grim  trappings  of  war. — Daily  Herald,  Austin,  Minn. 
Not  Afraid  of  Man- 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  drive  thru  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  is  the  apparent  intimacy  between  man 
and  the  animal  and  bird  life  in  the  park.  Thanks  to  the  wise 
and  stringent  regulations,  no  shooting  is  allowed  within  its  boun- 
daries. 

"The  result,"  says  an  English  tourist,  "is  positively  charm- 
ing. Hundreds  of  little  chipmunks,  with  their  gaudy,  striped 
backs,  scampered  impudently  about  or  peered  at  the  passing 
coach  from  the  roadside.  The  squirrel  did  not  bolt  for  the  near- 
est tree,  but  nodded  a  welcome.  All  bird  life  treated  us  likewise. 
Even  a  lordly  eagle  hovered  near,  and  the  wild  turkey  stalked  un- 
concernedly through  the  rank  grass.  We  perceived  a  doe  and  a 
fawn  grazing  by  the  road.  Not  until  we  were  within  a  few  feet 
did  they  seek  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  yet  not  to  fly.  They  sim- 
ply moved  aside.     Here  at  least  mankind  was  regarded  as  a  friend 


— one  who  could  be  trusted.  The  only  animal  that  ran  away  was 
a  brown  bear.  He  disappeared  at  sight  of  a  coaching  party,  yet 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  bears  to  approach  close  to  the  hotel  at 
evening  to  feed  on  the  refuse  thrown  out.  It  was  an  after  dinner 
pastime  for  the  guests  to  watch  them  feeding.  They  munched 
and  disputed  over  the  choicest  morsels,  for  the  most  part  indiffer- 
ent to  the  company.  Only  when  we  became  too  curious  and  ap- 
proached too  near  did  they  retire;  and  these  animals  were  perfect 
ly  free  and  unfettered  in  their  movements.  It  may  read  like  a 
fairy  tale,  but  it  is  a  solid  fact."— Troy  Times. 
A  Railroad  Cat- 
Thousands  of  people  have  heard  of  the  railroad  dog,  which 
travels  all  over  the  country  and  really  seems  to  know  as  much 
about  trains  and  time  tables  as  a  railroad  c  onductor  does,  but 
there  is  a  cat  in  Colorado  which,  although  not  as  famous  as  the 
dog  in  question,  is  certainly  as  remarkable  in  its  fondness  of  rail- 
road riding. 

It  was  the  pet  of  the  wife  of  the  engineer  on  a  freight  loco- 
motive, and  now  it  goes  with  the  engineer  on  every  trip  that  he 
makes.  When  the  train  has  to  make  a  long  wait  at  a  station,  the 
cat  goes  off  in  search  of  food,  always  returning  when  the  whistle 
sounds  and  at  some  of  the  junctions  where  numerous  trains  meet, 
it  is  a  great  pet. 

When  the  engine  is  running  the  cat  sits  in  the  cab  or  on  the 
coal  and  as  its  fur  is  jet  black  it  does  not  become  soiled.  Pussy 
must  have  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles,  for  it  has  been  do- 
ing duty  for  several  years  and  has  never  yet  been  known  to  miss  a 
trip. — Ohio  Chronicle. 

A  Friendly  Waltz. 

Dogs  are  usually  regarded  as  the    bitterest  enemies   of  cats 
but  a  famous  German  animal  trainer  has  recently  introduced  some 
clever  tricks  in  which  both  cats  and  dogs  play  a  part. 

In  one  of  the  acts  Miss  Mimisse,  the  cat,  goes  to  a  ball  and 
takes  her  place  in  a  chair,  as  becomes  a  modest  young  lady  kitten. 
In  comes  Mr.  Follette,  the  dog,  and  with  many  smiles  and  bows 
invites  her  to  dance  a  polka.  Miss  Mimesse  bows  bashfully,  takes 
Mr.  Follette's  arm  and  they  dance  across  the  stage  on  their  hind 
legs.  Of  course  every  one  cheers. — Chicago  Record. 
Place  Dishes  of  Water 

A  gentleman  who  lives  not  far  from  Boston  has  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  placing  near  the  entrance  to  his  grounds  a  large  ves- 
sel which  is  filled  with  fresh  water  twice  a  day.  Many  are  the 
dogs  that  roam  along  the  lovely  road,  and  rarely  does  one  go  by 
without  taking  a  few  laps.  Often  times  birds,  seen  hopping  in  the 
grass,  will  edge  along  until  they  believe  no  one  is  in  sight  and  will 
then  plunge  into  the  vessel,  splashing  the  water  about  until  some 
carriage  or  passer  by  disturbs  them.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
people  who  have  gardens  and  grounds,  even  though  they  are  with- 
out pets  of  any  sort  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  for  them  to 
follow  this  man's  example.  Everybody  cannot  afford  a  fountain, 
but  nearly  everyone  with  lawns  to  keep  fresh  and  green  does  af- 
ford a  lawn  sprayer,  and  if  grass  must  drink,  how  much  more 
necessary  must  water  be  to  dumb  creatures  who  must  depend  on 
human  sympathy  and  thoughtfulness  for  their  safety  and  comfort. 
— Chatterer  in  Boston  Herald. 

The  Squirrel  Th»t  loved  Music. 
I  have  just  read  about  a  sportsman  who,  one  day  in  the  woods 
sat  very  still,  and  began  to  whistle  an  air  to  a  red  squirrel  on  a 
tree.  "In  a  twinkling,"  says  he,  "the  little  fellow  sat  up,  leaned 
its  head  to  one  side,  and  listened.  A  moment  after,  he  had  scram- 
bled down  the  trunk,  and  when  within  a  few  yards,  he  sat  up  and 
listened  again.  Pretty  soon  he  jumped  upon  the  pile  of  rails  upon 
which  I  was,  came  within  four  feet  of  me,  sat  up,  made  an  um- 
brella of  his  bushy  tail,  and  looked  straight  at  me,  his  little  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure.     Then  I  changed    the    tune,  and    chut! 
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away  lie  skipped.  But  before  long  he  came  back  to  his  seat  on 
the  rails,  and  as  I  watched  him,  it  actually  seemed  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  pucker  up  his  mouth  to  whistle.  I  changed  the  tune 
again,  but  this  time  he  looked  so  funny  as  he  scampered  off,  that 
I  laughed  aloud,  and  he  came  back  no  more.  I  had  much  more 
enjoyment  out  of  this  squirrel  than  if  I  had  shot  him." — St. 
Nicholas. 

****** 

History  in  the  Rural  Schools. 


BY  T.  I,.    HEATON. 

History  is  now  knocking  at  the  gate  for  admission  to  an 
already  crowded  curriculum  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
Drawing  and  music  have  won  their  places.  In  city  schools  pen- 
manship demands  a  special  teacher.  Manual  training  is  urging 
its  claim  for  recognition.  Shall  we  open  our  doors  to  history,  or 
say  that  we  have  now  more  than  we  can  accommodate?  Many 
teachers  cry  "enough."  Yet,  history  certainly  has  its  claim  for 
recognition,  many  children  will  not  go  beyond  the  primary 
grades,  the  majority  will  not  reach  the  high  school,  and  few  en- 
ter the  college.  The  course  of  study  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
give  as  nearly  as  possible  a  systematical  education  at  whatever 
point  the  child  must  leave  school. 

Again,  the  historic  sense  developes  early  and  should  grow 
with  the  child's  unfolding  faculties.  If  the  study  of  history  is 
put  off  till  the  high  school  or  last  grammar  grade  and  then  stud- 
ied as  formerly  from  a  text  book  only,  the  proper  appreciation  of 
history  is  in  danger  of  never  being  aroused. 

Can  we  rearrange  subjects  so  as  to  make  a  little  more  room 
in  the  program?  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  subject  taught 
should  have  a  separate  time  allotted  to  it  each  day.  Correlate 
subjects  so  that  in  teaching  one  several  are  taught.  Let  drawing 
become  a  language  for  expressing  thought,  then  it  will  assist  in 
teaching  literature,  geography,  science.  It  becomes  part  of 
many  lessons  and  helps  them  all.  After  the  fourth  year  penman- 
ship no  longer  requires  a  separate  place  in  the  program.  Every 
written  exercise  becomes  a  lesson  in  plain,  rapid  penmanship, 
and  the  copy-book  and  the  special  period  for  writing  disappear 
from  the  program.  Composition  is  no  longer  the  inquisitorial 
torture  of  expressing  what  one  never  has  thought  on  subjects 
which  one  knows  nothing  about,  but  it  is  telling  in  writing  what 
the  pupil  thinks  or  knows  on  the  subjects  of  his  daily  study. 
Written  as  well  as  oral  composition  thus  become  part  of  each 
daily  recitation,  and  thus  surrender  the  place  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram once  occupied  by  "formal  composition."  Nature  study 
correlates  itself  with  many  subjects,  as  a  cement  binding  them 
into  closer  unity.  Grammar  taught  by  modern  methods  renders 
valuable  aid  to  written  and  oral  composition  and  to  literature) 
and  for  both  of  them  saves  time. 

In  some  schools  it  is  possible  to  give  history  a  separate  place, 
but  in  most,  particularly  country  schools,  it  must  be  correlated 
with  geography  and  studied  not  from  books  but  from  the  lips  of 
the  teacher.  With  the  local  geography  give  stories  of  local  his. 
tory.  The  two  are  often  intimately  connected;  places  receive  their 
names  from  incidents  of  early  history,  or  from  men  once  promi- 
nent in  local  affairs.  Oakland  was  once  a  land  of  oaks.  When 
the  State  is  studied  its  early  history,  the  founding  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  discovery  of  gold,  Fremont's  expedition,  the  incidents 
of  Sonoma  and  Monterey,  the  missions  and  the  life  connected 
with  them,  admission  into  the  Union,  with  brief  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  our  prominent  men  would  help  fix  the  geogra- 
phy in  the  child's  mind  and  give  him  matter  fully  as  important. 
When  the  United  States  is  taken  up  for  study  its  history,  may  be 
briefly  outlined  with  its  geography.  MacCoun's  historical  chart 
will  show  the  growth  in  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 


indicating  when,  from  whom  and  by  what  means  each  new  piece 
of  territory  was  secured.  State  the  condition  as  to  population, 
industries,  etc.  of  each  new  territory,  when  acquired,  and  show 
the  steps  of  its  growth.  The  northwest  territory  for  instance  of 
what  did  it  consist,  by  whom  inhabited,  was  it  prairie  or  forest, 
what  states  have  been  made  of  it  and  in  what  order  did  they 
come  into  the  Union?  In  the  absence  of  MacCoun  's  historic 
charts  a  map  of  the  United  States  may  be  drawn  on  the  board 
and  colored  to  show  territorial  expansion. 

One  method  of  studying  the  United  States  would  be  to  take 
them  up  in  historical  order,  studying  history  and  geography  to- 
gether; another  would  be  to  follow  the  ordinary  geography  by 
historical  sketch  of  discovery,  colonization,  war  of  independence 
and  national  growth. 

The  study  of  South  America  in  the  advanced  geography  may 
be  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  its  discovery,  colonization,  struggle 
for  independence,  establishment  of  separate  states  and  compari- 
son of  their  governments  to  our  own.  This  similiarity  of  politi- 
cal history  will  awaken  an  interest  in  the  people.  What  we  do 
get  from  them  will  arouse  a  desire  to  know  more  of  their  life  and 
industries.  The  geographical  facts  will  be  learned  more  easily 
from  the  interest  awakened  by  the  historic  sketch.  The  glimpse 
into  the  history  and  the  knowledge  of  the  industries  and  re- 
sources of  South  America  will  naturally  turn  the  eyes  of  the 
student  toward  its  future  development.  He  will  read  current 
events  in  South  America  for  a  purpose. 

The  bird-eye  view  of  the  history  of  Europe,  tracing  civiliza- 
tion from  Egypt  to  Greece  with  its  high  development  of  arts,  the 
subsequent  power  of  Rome,  absorbing  the  learning  of  Greece,  and 
diffusing  this  with  government  and  Christianity  to  modern 
Europe.  The  inroads  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  of  bar- 
baric strength  and  vigor,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  rise 
and  growth  of  modern  nations  is  a  panorama  which  must  fire  the 
imagination  of  youth.  Then  with  the  geography  of  each  sepa- 
rate country  some  of  the  great  names  and  events  of  history. 

These  historic  lessons  given  by  the  teacher  form  valuable 
material  for  written  and  oral  composition.  The  geography  and 
history  together  will  take  no  more  time  than  the  geography 
alone  has  usually  taken.  The  teacher  must  know  how  to  present 
the  salient  facts  of  history  so  as  to  quicken  the  imagination  of 
her  pupils.  It  cannot  be  done  by  reading  from  books,  books 
have  not  yet  been  written  for  this  purpose.  The  teacher  who 
knows  her  subject  and  her  pupils  will  have  no  difficulty. 

In  some  of  the  lower  grades  a  few  biographical  stories  may 
be  introduced  as  regular  reading  matter.  In  the  seventh  grade 
some  such  book  as  "Eggleston's  History  of- the  United  States." 
Thus  in  the  eighth  grade  he  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  text  of 
the  United  States  history. 

********** 

A   Vision. 

BY  LILLIAN  H.    SHUEY. 

If  every  woman  0f  earth's  numbered  throng 

Were  like  that  lovely  Mary  we  enshrine, 

Or  fair  Penelope,  so  wise,  benign, — 
Were  each  as  pure  and  resolute  and  strong 
As  were  the  martyrs  old  who  died  with  song 

To  guard  their  faith  nor  any  truth  resign; — 

If  every  maiden  knew  her  right  divine, 
Her  gentle  power  to  banish  sin  and  wrong-, 
Her  sword  and  shield  her  virtue  undenied, 

Nay,  if  she  could  but  dimly  understand 

What  power  is  vested  in  her  pure,  white  hand, 
I  see  a  vision  of  earth  purified: — 
How  boundless  then  man's  glorious  peace  untried  1 

Nor  could  High  Heaven  earth's  victory  countermand. 
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The  Development  of    the  Normal  School. 


To  one  familiar  with  the  Normal  schools  from  their  first  in- 
stallation in  this  country  to  the  present,  the  study  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  both  in  the  work  they  accomplish  and  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment  is  intensely  interesting.  A  study 
of  these  changes  should  be  profitable  to  the  schools  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

It  will,  of  course  be  understood  that  Normal  Schools  had 
their  origin  in  the  belief  that  teachers,  as  a  class,  were  not  prop- 
erly fitted  for  their  duties,  and  that  special  courses  of  study  and 
training  would,  in  a  measure,  remedy  this  fault. 

There  were  good  school-men  in  those  days,  and  they  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  attained  in  the  public  schools,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  teaching  force  must  be  better  pre- 
pared. The  general  scholarship  of  teachers  was  usually  good 
enough,  but  the  wider,  deeper,  more  specific  scholarship  required 
by  one  who  would  teach  successfully  was  lacking. 

In  their  inception  Normal  schools  were  designed  to  fill  this 
want.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  clear 
recognition  of  a  fact  that  our  more  modern  Normal  schools  are, 
unfortunately,  forgetting,  or  at  least  neglecting.  This  fact  is  that 
the  ^knowledge  of  school  subjects  as  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
schools  is  not  the  knowledge  needed  by  the  one  who  would  be- 
come a  successful  teacher. 

It  will  certainly  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  more 
specifically  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  teacher  and  not  being 
essential  to  the  general  student,  is  not  often  acquired  except  in 
Normal  schools. 

Things  a  Teacher  Should  Enow,  Not  Usually  Acquired  by  the  General 

Student. 

The  student  is  expected  to  master  the  subject  in  hand  so  well 
that  he  can  readily  do  all  that  is  required  of  him  in  this  particu- 
lar study.  In  addition  to  this  knowledge,  the  teacher  should 
know  fully  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  what  has  preceded  it; 
especially  the  preparation  that  other  subjects  should  have  given 
for  the  one  he  is  teaching.  He  should  also  know  its  relation  to 
subsequent  studies,  that  he  may  so  do  the  work  and  train  the  stu- 
dent as  to  give  him  all  the  preparatory  aid  possible  for  what  lies 
before  him.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  great  difference  between  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled  teacher.  The  unskilled  teacher  may 
secure  a  fairly  good  mastery  of  the  subject,  standing  alone,  bus 
he  is  ignorant  of,  or  does  not  use  the  relations  above  alluded  to 
he  has  not  done  really  good  work. 

As  an  illustration,  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  usually 
spent  in  learning  applied  algebra  can  be  spared  if  the  teacher  will 
rely  on  what  has  been  done  in  arithmetic,  without  trying  to  have 
it  all  done  over  again;  and  will  confine  his  attention  to  the  things 
that  are  either  new  or  different  in  the  new  subject.  And  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  other  studies. 

A  further  difference:  The  teacher  should  fully  recognize  the 
great  boundary  lines  separating  the  subdivisions  of  a  subject,  and 
what  is  of  equal  importance,  should  know,  and  be  able  to  use, 
the  "open  sesame"  that  unlocks  each  prominent  division.  He 
will  then  be  able  to  discriminate  between  important  and  unimpor- 
tant things,  and  can  devote  his  strength  to  the  former,  passing 
over  the  latter  more  rapidly. 

Again —    He   should  know  the   disciplinary  power  of  each 


subject,  what  faculties  it  calls  into  use,  and  how  it  may  be  made 
to  develop,  quicken  and  strengthen  these  faculties.  This  involves 
knowing  how  to  present  the  subject  that,  in  addition  to  its  mas- 
tery there  may  be  secured  aptness  and  strength  for  future  work. 
The  entire  good  of  any  study  is  only  to  be  gained  in  this  way. 

It  is  certain  that  our  schools  lack  very  much  in  this  direction. 
To  a  properly  trained  pupil  studies  become  easier,  not  more  diffi- 
cult, as  he  advances,  for  he  has  been  strengthening  himself  all 
along  the  line. 

So  much  applies  to  the  teaching  part  of  the  teacher's  work. 
When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  managing,  that  is,  arranging  the 
periods  of  study,  recreation  and  rest,  and  particularly  to  the  dis- 
ciplining of  a  school,  we  reach  a  field  in  which  the  general  stu- 
dent has  had  no  instruction  whatever.  This  is  a  large  field,  tor 
it  includes,  in  a  broad  sense,  all  character  building,  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  teacher's  work. 

In  this  direction  the  young  teacher  needs  much  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  should  be  instruction,  not  twaddle.  Five  teachers 
fail  here  where  one  fails  in  the  matter  of  merely  giving  instruc- 
tion; and  these  failures  are  far  more  injurious  than  the  other. 
From  the  one  the  child  may  recover,  from  the  other,  if  long  con- 
tinued, lasting  injury  may  be  done. 

The  Real  Work  of  a  Normal  School. 

In  the  above  five  hundred  words  are  given,  I  believe,  the 
points  that  should  now  claim  prominent  attention  and,  be 
the  distinguishing  work  in  Normal  schools,  and  they  must  con- 
tinue to  claim  such  attention,  so  long  as  Normal  schools  do  their 
best  work.  This  is  the  field  of  pedagogy,  and  nothing  can  take 
its  place.  Literature,  science  study,  nature  study  and  indeed 
most  of  the  so-called  advanced  studies  may  give  the  teachers 
more  strength  and  more  culture — a  richer  fund  from  which  to 
draw  for  illustration,  but  these  alone  do  not  make  a  good  teacher. 
Indeed,  many  of  those  whose  minds  are  so  richly  furnished  are 
very  poor  teachers,  for  they  yield  to  the  temptation  to  pour  out 
upon  the  heads  of  the  poor  children  such  a  mass  of  knowledge 
that  it  well  nigh  drowns  them. 

The  history  of  education  and  educational  biography  may 
make  the  student  wiser,  and  should  make  him  more  humble,  but 
these  subjects  are  not  rich  in  teaching  lore.  There  is  almost  as 
much  to  avoid  as  there  is  to  adopt. 

Child  study  and  psychology,  beyond  the  simple  discussion  of 
the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  various  faculties,  have 
little  to  do  with  the  real  work  of  teaching.  The  deductions  made 
from  the  study  of  the  sensibilities,  if  carefully  made  and  wisely 
applied  should  be  of  great  value  in  the  line  of  character  building 
and  it  is  in  that  direction  that  the  most  good  may  be  expected 
from  them. 

In  a  succeeding  article  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  what 
was  done  in  the  earlier  normal  schools,  and  how  we  have,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  departed  from  what,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
should  be  our  line  of  work. 

******** 
The  Normal  Schools. 

We  have  the  following  from  the  Normal  school  of  San  Diego. 
It  is  a  new  departure,  and  will  undoubtedly  confer  a  great  benefit 
upon  teachers  already  at  work.  There  are  many  of  these  longing 
for  more  preparation,  who  are  by  circumstances,  prevented  from 
giving  the  time  necessary  for  a  full  normal  course,  such  teachers, 
by  diligent  thoughtful  study  can  secure  what  they  desire,  at  least 
in  part,  thru  the  correspondence  instruction  offered. 

The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  faculty  it  was  decided  to  offer  a 
series  of  correspondence  courses  for  the  benefit  of  those  now  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  The  courses  offered  this  year  are  nature  study 
in  the  grades;  the  pedagogy   of  drawing,   history,   anthropology, 
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elementary  chemistry,  history  of  education,  English,  and  school 
law.  Not  more  than  two  may  be  undertaken  at  any  one  time  by  a 
student,  and  he  will  be  given  such  credit,  should  he  later  attend 
the  Normal  school,  as  his  instructors  may  deem  advisable.  It  is 
proposed  to  require  two  fees,  $1.00  for  postage,  and  alike  amount 
for  printing,  to  cover  expenses,  the  first  to  be  charged  anew  as 
soon  as  exhausted.  Syllabi  of  courses  desired  will  be  sent  to  per- 
sons granted  standing  in  absentia,  and  by  means  of  these  and  cor- 
respondence the  instructors  will  direct  the  work  of  the  students. 
When  feasible,  books  will  be  sent  from  the  school  building  at  the 
expense  of  students;  but  their  main  reliance  must  be  upon  books 
furnished  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendents, 
or  at  individual  expense.  Work  done  in  absentia  will  lead  to  a 
Normal  School  diploma  only  after  a  year  in  residence.  Announce- 
ments of  the  proposed  correspondence  work  of  the  Normal  school 
are  to  be  sent  to  teachers  of  San  Diego  county,  and  to  County  Su- 
perintendents of  Southern  California. 

A  most  prominent  development  in  athletics  under  the  direc= 
tion  of  Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr.  Graham  is  taking  place  in  the  school. 
Two  tennis  courts  are  being  built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Graham,  the  librarian,  who  is  aided  by  the  boys  of  the  school. 
The  expense  of  these  courts  has  been  met  by  the  students  and 
teachers.  A  tennis  club  has  come  into  being;  also  a  baseball 
team  which  practices  daily  with  Mr.  Graham  as  coach.  A  bas- 
ketball club  will  be  organized  in  a  short  time. 

Normal  School  Notes, 

The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose,  at  Eos  Angeles  and  at  San 
Diego  have  all  been  cordially  invited  to  send  in  notes  either  in  the 
rough  to  be  edited,  or  in  form,  for  this  Department.  The  only  re- 
sponse this  month  is  from  San  Diego. 

It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Journal  to 
send  a  representative  to  each  school,  and  that  it  must  rely  upon 
work  done  by  some  person  connected  with  the  school.  There  is 
doubtless  much  each  month  that  would  be  of  interest  and  profit  to 
the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  State,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
hereafter  there  may  be  a  report  from  each  school. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Wanderings    Among  Words. 

One  who  studies  words  with  some  care  soon  discovers  that 
there  are  certain  forms  that  nearly  always  mean  the  same  general 
thing. 

One  writer  has  said  that  the  consonants  are  the  bones  of  words 
while  the  vowels  are  like  the  muscles — a  kind  of  filling  up.  Now 
a  good  naturalist  can  often  determine,  with  a  good  deal  of  accura- 
cy, the  animal  from  one  or  two  of  its  bones. 

So  a  student  of  words  is  able  to  trace  the  extraction  and 
meaning  of  a  word  from  its  consonants.  Take  for  instance,  wh: 
we  have  why,  who,  when,  where,  what  and  many  other  words 
with  these  bones,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  used  to  ask  questions. 

This  seems  a  kind  of  natural  question  bone,  for  when  one  is 
greatly  surprised  he  often  says  "wh — y"  to  express  his  surprise; 
and  desire  to  know.  Of  course  wh  will  be  found  in  some  words 
without  this  meaning.  Wring,  to  twine  or  twist.  Wrong,  turned 
from  the  right.  Wrist,  the  part  of  the  arm  that  turns  easily, 
wrench,  to  turn  suddenly  around;  wreck,  something  overturned; 
and  so  we  might  go  on  with  many  more  words,  and  in  all  of  them 
there  is  an  idea  of  turning;  even  the  little  bird,  the  wren  is  con- 
stantly jumping  up  and  turning  around. 

L,et  us  take  a  bone  root  that  enters  into  a  multitude  ot  words, 
pi.  It  may  be  pie,  pli,  or  ply.  This  last  is  the  simplest  form  of 
the  root,  and  we  use  it  when  we  speak  of  a  two-ply  or  a  three- 
ply  carpet. 

The  root  means  to  fold  or    bend,  E.  plicase.     We    have    the 


the  word  ply  but  it  is  not  much  used.     Now    look  at  some  of  the 
words  built  on  this  root. 

Apply,  to  bend  to.  You  apply  yourself  to  your  studies  when 
you  bend  to  them. 

Imply,  to  fold  in,  comply,  to  fold  with,  reply,  to  fold  back, 
and  so  on. 

Then  we  have  duplicate,  triplicate,  quadruple— two,  three  or 
four  fold.  Multiply,  to  fold  many  times,  multi  meaning  many  as 
in  multitude  and  multiform.  The  word  supple,  made  from  sub 
or  sup,  meaning  under,  with  this  root  means  to  bend  under,  and 
refers,  as  does  supplicate  to  bending  the  knees,  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication. 

Simple  is  from  sine,  without,  and  means  without  fold,  plain. 
In  this  prefix  there  is  a  change  in  the  last  letter;  the  n  is  changed 
m.  Try  to  pronounce  simple  and  then  try  simple  and  you  will 
observe  the  cause  of  the  change. 

If  you  notice  clearly  you  will  find  many  such  changes  to  pro- 
cure ease  in  pronunciation.  The  law  of  interchangeable  conson- 
ants is  very  interesting.  There  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
again. 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  Manhood  of  the    Boy. 


The  manhood  of  the  boy  is  something  more  to  be  respected 
than  the  manhood  of  the  man,  because  it  is  an  unknown  and  per- 
haps unestimable  quality. 

Whatever  a  boy  seems  to  be,  there  is  good  in  him,  and  the 
teacher  who  has  faith  in  that  goodness  is  the  one  and  the  one 
only,  who  can  open  up  that  treasure.  The  teacher  who  believes 
that  the  boy  means  to  do  well  has  a  strong  power  over  him,  what- 
ever you  may  call  it.  Either  hypnotism  or  mind  influence,  or 
plain  strategy.  It  is  the  magnet  that  picks  up  the  little  crooked 
nail. 

On  the  contrary  suggestion  creates.  The  mind  is  a  sensitive 
plate  that  images  unawares.  To  remind  a  boy  of  his  trickery, 
dishonor  or  worthlessness  is  to  keep  him  trying  to  defend  his 
false  position. 

Get  into  the  boy's  mind  somehow  the  ideal  of  himself.  If 
he  shows  ever  so  faint  an  instinct  toward  one  good  thing,  let  him 
see  himself  as  a  hero  marching  up  to  renown  on  this  dim  trail. 

Ignore  the  lie  that  he  has  told,  and  show  him  the  use  of 
truth  and  beauty.  If  he  simply  hates  to  be  anything  good,  show 
him  how  happy  you  can  make  every  one  around  him.  He  will 
forget  himself  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  start  for  the  major- 
ity; then  you  have  a  chance  to  make  him  think  you  never  knew 
he  was  bad. 

The  bad  boy  is  full  of  goodness.  It  is  gold  buried  deep;  but 
throw  yourself  down  to  him,  risk  all  your  dignity,  and  the  great 
prospect  will  be  revealed. 

The  tiny  creature  in  overalls  thinks  he  is  a  man.  In  all 
ways,  always  make  him  think  he  can  wear  manly  habits  and  that 
they  fit  him.  The  boy  wants  to  be  a  man;  keep  before  him  the 
perfect  man,  and  show  him  that  picture  till  it  is  photographed  on 
his  brain.  LmiAN  Shuey. 

Sheridan,  Cal. 

What  Drawing  Will  do  for  the  Teacher. 


BY   D.  R.  AUGSBURG,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Now,  fellow  teachers,  what  will  drawing  do  for  you  and 
your  little  ones?  It  will  do  its  full  share.  First,  it  will  cultivate 
the  hand  and  lay  the  foundation  for  technical  education.  It  will  give 
you  skill  of  hand  in  your  work.  It  will  coordinate  mind  and 
hand  so  they  will  work  together  harmoniously  and  with  speed 
and  precision.     This  working  of   the   mind   and   hand   together 
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leads  to  precision.     This  precision,  skill,  accuracy  and  quickness 
will  be  utilized  in  any  department  of  life's  work. 

Drawing  tends  to  shorten  the  school  course.  By  cultivating 
the  perceptive  power  the  time  is  shortened  in  acquiring  those 
branches  that  wholly  or  in  part  depend  upon  observation. 
Trained  perceptives  also  add  wonderfully  to  the  powers  of  imag- 
ination. A  ^cultivated  imagination  enables  one  to  see  a  river  in  a 
rill,  a  mountain  in  a  hillock  of  sand  or  a  lake  in  a  pool  of  water. 
It  will  enable  one  to  journey  in  fancy  across  the  trackless  ocean, 
thru  the  jungles  and  forests,  up  the  rivers,  over  the  plains  and 
lofty  mountains;  will  enable  one  to  see  forms  beyond  the  range 
of  vision  and  compass,  magnitudes  too  vast  for  measurement. 
Imagination  is  the  creating  faculty. 

To  your  drawing  will  be  a  great  help,  not  only  in  awakening 
interest,  but  in  lessening  your  labor  and  making  school  more  at- 
tractive. There  is  no  limit  to  the  resources  which  this  subject 
places  at  your  command.  You  can  bring  into  the  schoolroom  a 
lake,  a  river  or  a  mountain,  all  sorts  of  animals,  birds  and  rep- 
tiles; all  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  fruits  and  flowers. 
You  can  show  how  the  Eskimo  lives  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north  and  the  savage  among  the  tropical  forests  of  the  south. 
You  can  bring  into  the  schoolroom  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or  a 
Chinese  pagoda.  You  can  use  drawing  in  object  lessons  and  busy 
work  in  the  reading,  number  and  language  classes,  in  geography 
history  and  physiology  classes  and  as  the  hand-maid  of  the  scien- 
ces. You  can  illustrate  what  you  see,  think  and  imagine.  You 
can  thus  open  a  new  field  or  new  world  and  make  life  wider, 
broader  and  deeper. 

Purpose  of  Institute  Work. 

BY    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT  HAEVEY,  WISCONSIN. 

The  purpose  of  all  institute  work  is  to  develop  teaching  and  train- 
ing power. 

By  teaching-  power  is  meant  the  power  which  ia  exerted  to  the  end 
that  the  pupil  may  know  that  which  is  worth  knowing-,  and  by  training 
power  is  meant  the  power  which  is  exerted  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may 
do  and  be  that  which  is  worth  his  doing  and  being. 

Teaching  and  training  power  involve: 

1.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  extent  of  training  to  be  given. 

2.  Ability  to  organize  and  arrange  in  logical  order  the  matter  to 
be  taught,  and  training  to  be  given. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  mastery  of 
any  body  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  pupil's  mind 
as  related  to  that  body  of  knowledge. 

4.  Skill  in  calling  into  action  at  the  right  time  the  mental  process- 
es required  in  learning  and  training. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  school  management  and  skill 
in  management. 

6.  Sympathy  and  tact. 

7.  Correct  ideals  of  what  in  the  subjects  taught  is  useful  for  knowl- 
edge and  for  training,  and  for  securing  the  desired  results  from  training. 
Correct  ideals  of  the  necessary  training  outside  the  course  of  study  and 
of  the  proper  modes  of  securing  the  desired  results  from  such  training. 
Correct  idealB  of  the  teacher's  preparation  for  work  and  responsibili- 
ties for  results. 

Growth  in  teaching  and  training  power  in  an  institute  depends  upon 
the  character  and  amount  of  work  done  by  the  teacherB  individually  in 
the  institute.  The  skill  of  the  institute  conductor  is  shown  not  in  the 
amount  of  talking  he  does,  but  in  the  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  work 
which  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  members  of  the  institute  to  do  in  prep- 
aration for  the  institute  exercises  and  in  the  institute  exercises. 

In  the  determination  of  any  purpose  which  the  institute  exercise  is 
designed  to  realize,  the  institute  conductor  should  ask  himself  "What 
end  will  this  purpose  serve?"  In  determining  the  mode  in  conducting 
the  exercise  for  the  realization  of  this  purpose,  he  should  ask  himself  in 
advance  "What  will  come  of  it?" — School  and  Some  Education. 


Current  Thoughts. 

We  are  forgetting  to  see.  Looking  is  a  lost  art.  With  our  poor,  wist- 
fully straining  eyes,  we  hurry  along  the  days  that  slowly, 
out  of  the  rest  of  heaven,  move  their  stillness  across 
this  little  world.  The  more  we  hurry,  the  more  we  read.  Night  and  noon 
and  morning  the  panorama  passes  before  our  eyes.  By  tables,  in  cars 
and  on  the  street  we  see  them— readers,  readers  everywhere,  drinking 
their  blindness  in.  Life  is  a  blur  of  printed  paper.  We  see  no  more  the 
things  themselves.  We  see  about  them.  We  lose  the  power  to  see  the 
things  themselves.  We  see  in  sentences.  The  linotype  looks  for  us.  We 
know  the  world  in  columns.  The  sounds  of  the  streets  are  muffled  to  us. 
In  papers  up  to  our  ears,  we  whirl  on  trolleys  up  and  down  along  our 
endless  tracks.— Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 

Office  as  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  your  coat  is  worth  nobody's  considera- 
tion. Office  as  an  opportunity,  is  worth  all  consideration. — Thos.  B. 
Reed. 

The  boy  who  flings  mud  and  stones  is  entering  his  protest  in  his  own 
way  against  the  purblind  policy  that  gave  him  jails  for  schools  and  the 
gutter  for  a  playground;  that  gave  him  dummies  for  laws  and  the  tene- 
ment for  a  home.  He  is  demanding  his  rights,  of  which  he  has  been 
cheated— the  right  to  his  childhood,  the  right  to  know  the  true  dignity 
of  labor  that  makes  a  self-respecting  manhood.  The  gang,  rightly  un- 
derstood, is  our  ally,  not  our  enemy,  Like  any  ailment  of  the  body, 
it  is  a  friend  come  to  tell  us  that  something  has  gone  amiss.  The  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  it  is  and  set  it  right. 

That  we  have  read  and  grasped  the  lesson  at  last,  an  item  in  the 
morning  paper  today  hears  witness.  It  tells  that  the  League  for  Poli- 
tical Education  has  set  about  providing  a  playground  for  the  children 
up  on  West  Side,  near  the  model  tenements.  With  a  decent  home  and 
a  chance  for  the  boy  to  grow  into  a  healthy  man,  his  political  education 
can  proceed  without  much  further  hindrance.  Now  let  the  League  for 
Political  Education  trade  off  the  policeman's  club  for  a  boys'  club,  and 
it  may  consider  its  cause  fairly  organized. — Jacob  A.  RliS. 

There  are  no  natural  boundaries  in  such  matters.  The  sympathy 
of  the  world  was  given  not  to  a  French  captain  of  artillery;  it  was  invi- 
ted not  by  the  personality  of  Dreyfus;  it  was  compelled  by  the  unjust 
punishment  of  man.  It  is  immensely  to  the  credit  of  our  civilization 
that  such  an  atrocity  cannot  be  committed  by  any  people  with  impunity. 
The  world  did  not  care,  a  few  centuries  ago,  what  any  particular  coun- 
try did  with  its  Jews.  Now,  no  nation  can  deny  to  one  Jew  even,  the 
means  of  Justice,  and  escape  the  condemnation  of  her  sisters,  so  sensi- 
tive is  the  world-mind,  and  so  closely  knit  have  humankind  become. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

How  can  any  study  lure  and  charm  the  young    mind    whose    chief 
thought  in  regard  to  it  is,  "Can  I  pass  it?"— M.  G.  P.  Rice. 
I  hail  the  soul  of  mute  singers — 
The  forgotten  and  voiceless  throng — 
That  thrill  the  earth— 
With  the  priceless  mirth 
Of  labor's  unworded  song! 

They  are  knights  of  faith  and  of  patience, 
True  kings  of  the  sea  and  soil  I 
For  they  pale  the  glory 
Of  war  and  story 
By  the  chivalry  of  toil. 

—John  Malone. 
From  travail  in  the  soul  of  God 

Was  man  to  faith  and  struggle  born; 
From  travail  in  the  soul  of  man, 
Love  goes  to  greet  the  strifeless  morn. 

—Geo.  D.  Herron' 
We  must  learn  that  independence  cannot  be  gained  by  a  rebellion 
against  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  or  by  inverting  the  laws  of  life 
and  evolution,  but  by  comprehending  them  and  adapting  ourselves  to 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  By  a  recognition  of  the  truth,  which  must 
be  acquired  by  painstaking  investigation,  and  by  accepting  the  truth 
as  our  maxim  of  conduct,  man  rises  to  the  height  of  self-determination, 
of  dominion  over  the  forces  of  nature,  of  freedom.  It  is  the  truth  that 
makes  us  free. — Paul  Carus. 

No  man  lives  who  has  (ever  before)  witnessed  development  get  ahead 
of  production  to  the  extent  it  has  the  present  year.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  the  present  generation  will  again  witness  the  phenomena.  His- 
tory records  no  such  period  of  consumption  and  production.  The  scar, 
city  applies  to  almost  all  metals,  and  all  trades  are  embarassed. — Amer- 
ican Manufacturer. 
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JSlHPfl  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  teachers  of  Napa  Couuty  were  assembled  in  annual  Institute 
at  Napa,  October  16,  and  remained  in  session  three  days. 

Superintendent  John  A.  Imrie  had  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success,  and  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  result  attained.  For  systematic  preparation  of  program,  and  for  a 
tactful  adherence  to  the  same,  encouraged  as  was  the  Superintendent 
by  the  closest  attention  and  co-operation  of  his  teachers  at  all  times, 
the  Institute  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  Napa 
County. 

On  the  program  were  the  names  of  the  following  prominent  edu- 
cators: State  Superintendent  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Professor  C.  M.  Gayley  of 
the  University  of  California,  Professor  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly  of  Stanford 
University,  Hair  Wagner,  Editor  Western  Journal  of  Education,  and 
Professor  D.  R.  Augsberg,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  Oakland 
Schools. 

Supt.  Imrie  opened  the  Institute  with  a  brief  address  of  welcome 
and  later  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "The  Purpose  and  Province  of 
Supervision."  Professor  Cubberly  spoke  on  "Why  Some  Teachers 
Fail"  and  on  "Some  Underlying  Meanings  of  Education."  Mr.  Harr 
Wagner's  subjects  were  "Observation  of  Methodsin  Four  Large  Cities," 
and  ''Why  Some  Teachers  Succeed."  The  addresses  were,  as  usual 
from  these  men,  highly  instructive  and  greatly  appreciated.  In  the 
evening  an  informal  reception  was  tendered  the  teachers,  at  which  a 
delightful  musical  program  was  rendered. 

The  second  day's  work  was  devoted  to  reports  and  discussions  on 
Tompkin's  "School  Management"  which  had  been  selected  as  a  basis 
of  professional  study.  The  Napa  County  teachers  have  been  pursuing 
a  course  of  professional  reading,  and  this  year  under  the  able  direction 
of  Professor  Cubberly  the  above  mentioned  book  was  studied  by  the 
teachers  and  papers  presented  on  subjects  submitted  by  the  instructor. 
After  each  of  these  papers  had  been  read  and  freely  discussed  by  the 
teachers,  Professor  Cubberly  gave  a  careful  resume  of  the  same.  The 
evening  lecture  on  "Kipling,  the  Representative  Poet  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Race  Today"  by  Professor  C.  M.  Gayley  was  much  enjoyed  by 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

At  Wednesday's  sessions  State  Superintendent  Thos.  J.  Kirk  read 
papers  on  "Some  Thoughts  Deemed  Worthy  of  Consideration  by 
Teachers  and  Parents"  and  "The  Times  and  Our  Profession"  which 
were  replete  with  valuable  suggestions  and  practical  ideas  for  the  bet- 
ter neut  of  our  schools.  Professor  D.  R.  Augsberg  in  his  usual  happy 
manner  delighted  the  Institute  with  his  clever  drawing  and  talks  on 
"How  to  Make  Drawing  Interesting,"  "How  to  Learn  and  Teach 
Drawing"  and  "The  Expression  of  Lines." 

The  regular  attendance  of  teachers  and  friends  at  ihe  sessions 
showed  the  educatioual  enthusiasm  and  the  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  schools. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

EPIGRAMS  FRO|fl    KIPLING'S   SHORT    STORIES. 

From"Tlie  Education  of  Otis  Yeere" 

"Any  woman  can  catch  a  man,  but  very,  very  few  know  how  to  man- 
age him  when  captured." 

"The  first  proof  a  man  gives  of  his  interest  in  a  woman  is  by  talk- 
ing to  her  about  his  own  sweet  self." 

"Men  are  never  themselyes  quite  at  dances." 

"My  experience  of  men  is  that  when  they  begin  to  quote  poetry, 
they  are  g  )iug  to  flit.    Like  swans  singing  before  they  die." 
From  "At  the  Pit's  Mouth." 

"Men  are  occasionally  particular,  and  the  least  particular  men  are 
always  the  most  exacting." 

"She  preferred  some  semblance  of  intrigue  to  cloak  even  her  most 
commonplace  actions." 

From   "A  Wayside  Comedy." 

"All  laws  weaken  in  a  small  and  hidden  community  where  there 
is  no  public  opinion." 

"She  merely  went  through  life  looking  at  those  who  passed;  and 
the  women  objected,  while  the  men  fell  down  and  worshipped." 

"Great  is  the  power  of  honest  simplicity  and  a  good  digestion  over 
guilty  consciences." 

"It  is  possible  to  hate  a  woman  once  loved,  even  to  the  verge  of 
wishing  to  silence  her  forever  with  blows." 

From  "Ihe  Hill  of  Illusion." 

"Never  ask  a  man  his  opinion  of  a  woman's  dress  when  he  is 
desperately  in  love  with  the  wearer." 

From  "A  Second-Bate  Woman." 

"Protect  me  from  men  with  confidences!" 


"In  the  absence  of  angels,  men  and  women  are  the  most  fascinat- 
ing things  in  the  whole  wide  world." 

"A  well-educated  sense  of  humor  will  save  a  woman  when  religioni 
training,  and  home  influences  fail." 

"I  had  to  freeze  him  with  scowls  between  the  sentences." 
"God  gie  us  a  gude  conceit  of  ourselves." 

From  "On  Qreenhow  Bills." 
"Men  do  more  than  more  for  the  sake  of  a-lass." 
"Folly  is  the  only  safe  way  to  wisdom." 

From  "Without  Benefit  of  Clergy." 
"Never  life  came  into  the  world,  but  life  was  paid  for  it." 
"The  first  shock  of  a  bullet  is  no  more  than  a  brisk  pinch." 
"The  human  soul  is  a  very  lonely  thing." 
"Meat  is  good  against  sorrow." 
"When  the  birds  have  gone,  what  need  to  keep  the  nest?" 

From  "Dray  Wara  Tow  Dee." 
"An  order  is  an  order  till  one  is  strong  enough  to  disobey." 
"When  the  grief  of  the  soul  is  too  heavy  for  endurance  it  may  be 
eased  by  speech." 

"What  love  so  deep  as  hate!" 

"A  pomegranate  is  ssveetest  when  the  cloves  break  away  unwilling 
from  the  rind." 

From  "Three  And  —  an  Extra." 
"After  marriage  arrives  a  reaction,  sometimes  a  big,  sometimes  a 
little  one;  but  it  comes  sooner  or  later,  and  must  betided  over  by  both 
partie_s  if  they  desire  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  go  with  the  current." 

"A  woman's  guess  is  much  more  accurate  than  a  man's  certainty." 
"The  silliest  woman  can  manage  a  clever  man;  but  it  takes  a  very 
clever  woman  to  manage  a  fool." 

From  "False  Dawn" 
"Never  praise  a  sister  to  a  sister,  in  the  hope  of  your  compliments 
reaching  the  proper  ears,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  you  later  on. 
Sisters  are  women  first,  and  sisters  afterwards;  and  you  will  find  that 
you  do  yourself  harm." 

From  "The  Bescue  of  Pluffles." 
"Meddling  with  another  man's  folly  is  always  thankless  work." 

From  "His  Chance  in  Life." 
"When  a  man  does  good   work  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  pay,  in 
seven  cases  out  of  nine  there  is  a  woman  at  the  back  of  the  virtue." 
From  "Watches  of the  Night." 
"Lip  straps  make  the  best  watch  guards." 

From  "The  Taking  of  Lunytungpen." 
"Where  there's  no  fear,  there's  no  danger." 
From  "A  Germ  Destroyer." 
"No  wise  man  has  a  policy.     A  policy  is  the  blackmail  levied  on 
the  fool  by  the  unforseen." 

From  "Beyond  the  Pale." 
"A  man  should,  whatever  happens,  keep  to  his  own  caste,  race 
and  breed." 

From  "In  Error." 
"There  is  hope  for  a  man  who  gets  publicly  and  riotously  drunk 
more  often  than  he  ought  to  do;  but  there  is  no  hope  for  the  man  who 
drinks  secretly  and  alone  in  his  own  house — the  man  who  is  never 
seen  to  drink." 

From  "The  Bisara  of  Pooree." 
"When  a  man  hates  or  loves  beyond  reason,  he  is  ready  to  go  be- 
yond reason  to  gratify  his  feeling." 

Quotations  From  Kipling's  Poems. 
"Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  ways. 
Baulking  the  end  half-won  for  an  instant  dole  of  praise. 
Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise— certain  of  sword  and  pen, 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  Gods,  but  men  in  a  world  of  men!" 
— From  " A  Song  of  the  English." 

"The  earth  is  full  of  anger, 
The  seas  are  dark  with  wrath; 
The  nations  in  their  harness 
Go  against  our  path ! 

Ere  yet  we  loose  the  legions — 
Ere  yet  we  draw  the  blade, 
,  Jehovah  of  the  thunders, 

Lord  God  of  battles  aid  I" 
— From  '  'Hymn  Before  Action. ' ' 
"It's  like  a  book,  I  think,  this  bloomin'  world, 
Which  you  can  read  and  care  for  just  so  long, 
But  presently  you  feel  that  you  will  die 
Unless  you  get  thapage  your'e  readin'  done, 
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An'  turn  another — likely  not  so  good; 
But  what  you're  after  is  to  turn  'em  all." 
— From  "Sestina  of  the  Tramp  Roi/al." 
"When  the  night  is  thick  and  tracks  are  blind 
A  friend  at  a  pinch  is  a  friend  indeed; 
But  a  fool  to  wait  for  the  laggard  behind 
Down  to  Gehenna  or  up  to  the  throne 
He  travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone." 
— From  "L' Envoi." 

For  Those  Who  Fail. 


BY  JOAQUIN  MILLEE. 

"All  honor  to  him  who  shall  win  the  prize," 

The  world  has  cried  for  a  thousand  years, 
But  to  him  who  tries,  and  who  fails  and  dies, 

I  give  great  honor  and  glory  and  tears. 

Give  glory  and  honor  and  pitiful  tears 

To  all  who  fail  in  their  deeds  sublime; 
Their  ghosts  are  many  in  the  van  of  yeara, 

They  were.born  with  Time,  in  advance  of  Time. 

Oh,  great  is  the  hero  who  wins  a  name, 

But  greater  many  and  many  a  time 
Some  pale-faced  fellow  who  dies  in  shame, 

And  lets  God  finish  the  thought  sublime. 

And  great  is  the  man  with  the  sword   undrawn, 
And  good  is  the  man  who  refrains  from  wine; 
But  the  man  who  fails  and  still  fight3  on, 
Lo,  he  is  the  twin-born  brother  of  mine. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
THE    INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESSES    OF     THE     EX- 
POSITION   OF     1900. 

An  international  congress,  dealing  with  questions  of  technical,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  education,  will  be  held  under  the  patronage  of 
the  French  Government,  in  the  Palais  des  Congres  of  the  Exposition, 
from  the  5th  to  the  11th  of  August  1900.  The  president  of  the  commit- 
tee of  organization  is  M.  Bouquet,  director  of  the  department  of  tech- 
nical education  at  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  vice-presi- 
dents are  Colonel  Laussedat,  director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  and  M.  G.  Masson,  president  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  directors  of  the  higher  commercial  schools  of  France 
are  memberB  of  the  committee.  The  congress  will  continue  the  work  of 
previous  sessions  held  since  the  organization  of  the  permanent  commit- 
tee at  Bordeaux  in  1885 — Paris,  1889;  Bordeaux,  1895;  London,  1897; 
Venice,  1899.  Germany  is  now  represented  on  the  permanent  committee, 
and  a  representation  from  the  United  States  iB  hoped  for  the  Congress  of 
the  Exposition. 

The  congress  is  to  deal  internationally  with  all  questions  concerning 
technical  education  in  each  of  the  two  sections,  into  which  the  congresB 
is  to  divide  its  work — commercial  and  industrial  As  the  section  meet- 
ings will  alternate,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  same  persons  to  take  active 
part  in  both.  The  increasing  importance  of  technical  education  makes 
it  desirable  that  certain  questions  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience obtained  by  its  present  organization  in  France  and  other 
countries.  The  final  program  will  be  drawn  up  after  the  different  prop- 
ositions of  national  delegates  have  been  received  by  the  committee.  A 
comitede  patronage  will  also  be  named  from  French  and  foreign  special, 
ists  of  technical  education.  Tho  membership  card,  for  which  application 
must  be  made  to  the  committe,  is  6  francs.  MemberB  of  the  congress 
will  receive  all  the  publications  and  the  final  report  of  the  sessions. 

The  time  of  tba  sessions  will  be  divided  among  general  reunions, 
public  or  not;  section  meetings;  lectures;  and  visits  to  establishments  of 
technical  education.  The  following  questions  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  to  the  committee:  professional  education  of 
women;  technical  education  for  the  lesser  industries;  technical  com- 
mercial education;  supplementary  courses  for  adults.  It  is  expected  that 
the  higher  commercial  education  also  will  receive  attention.  Papers 
presented  to  the  congress  should  be  connected  with  the  questions  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  for  consideration.  Notice  of  all  papers,  or 
questions  for  discussion,  must  bave  been  given  before  May  1,  1900,  to 
the  committee,  with  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  which  are  advocated. 
Correspondence  in  connection  with  the  congress  should  be  addressed 
to  the  assistant  general  secretary,  M.  Paris,  directeur  de  l'Ecole  com- 
me>*ciale  de  Paris,  39  avenue  Trudaine,  Paris. 


"No  Sich  Hoss." 

Hon.  John  R.  Kirk,  examiner  of  schools  for  the  university  of  Mis- 
souri, received  a  letter  from  a  school  board  asking  for  a  teacher  to  fill 
requirements  stated  in  the  following  language: 

1.    We  want  a  first-class  woman. 

3.  She  must  teach  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
physiology,  and  Latin. 

3.  We  want  a  woman  of  successful  experience  and  sound  scholar- 
ship. 

4.  She  must  be  a  good  disciplinarian. 

5.  She  must  be  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old. 

6.  She  must  discipline  by  personal  influence. 

7.  She  must  be  agreeable  to  work  with. 

8.  While  teaching  she  must  control  seventy-five  high  school  boys 
and  girls. 

9.  Salary  $60  per  month. 
Mr.  Kirk  answerod  by  a  story, 

A  man  asked  a  horse  dealer  to  purchase  for  him  a  horse,  the  horse 
to  be  bright  bay,  sixteen  hands  high,  weight  1O0U  pounds,  arched  neck, 
mild-eye,  thin  nostrils,  flat  legs,  trotting  record  three  minutea,  pacing 
record  under  three  minutes,  and  of  gentle  disposition,  so  the  children 
could  drive  him;  price  $100. 

The  horse  dealer's  answer  was:  "But  Mister,  there  aint  no  sich 
hoss.    If  there  was,  he'd  fetch  fifty  times  the  money." 

FOOLSCAP. 

Everyone  knows  what  foolscap  paper  is,  but  not  everyone  knows 
why  it  was  so  called.  An  exchange  ventures  to  remark  that  not  one  in 
a  hundred  that  daily  use  it  can  answer  the  question.  The  following 
will  tell  you  how  the  term  originated: 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  became  Protector,  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  he  caused  the  stamp  of  liberty  to  be  placed  upon  the  paper 
used  by  the  English  government.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  having  occasion  to  use  some  paper  for  dispatches,  some  of  this  gov- 
ernment paper'was  brought  to  him. 

On  looking  at  it  and  discovering  the  stamp,  he  inquired  the  meaning 
cf  it,  and  an  being  told,  he  said: 

"Take  it  away;  T  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  fool's  cap." 

The  term  "foolscap"  haB  since  been  applied  to  a  certain  size  of 
glazed  writing  paper. — Morning  Star. 

SIX  THINGS  A  BOY  SHOULD  KNOW. 

1.  That  a  quiet  voice,  courtesy,  and  kind  acts  are  as  essential  to  a 
gentleman  as  to  a  gentlewoman. 

2.  That  roughness,  blustering,  and  even  foolhardiness  are  not 
manliness.  The  most  firm  and  courageous  men  have  often  been  the 
most  gentle. 

3.  That  muscular  strength  is  not  health. 

4.  That  a  brain  crammed  only  with  facta  is  not  necessarily  a  wise 
one. 

5.  That  the  labor  impossible  to  a  boy  of  fourteeeu  may  be  easy  to  a 
man  of  twenty-one. 

6.  That  the  best  capital  for  a  boy  is  not  money,  but  a  love  of  work, 
temperate  habits,  simple  tastes,  and  a  heart  loyal  to  his  friends  and  his 
God. — South  Dakota  Educator 

•ft  .t.  .ft  .ft  .ft  .ft  .ft 

"Good  morning  I"    How  it  is  said  in  various  countries: 

''How  are  you?"    That's  Swedish. 

"How  do  you  are'/"    That's  Dutch. 

"How  do  you  stand?"    That's  Italian. 

"Go  with  God,  senor."    That's  Spanish. 

"How  do  you  live  on?"    That's  Russian. 

"How  do  you  perspire?"    That's  Egyptian. 

"How  do  you  have  yourself?"    That's  Polish. 

"Thank  God,  how  are  you?"     That's  Arabian. 

"May  thy  shadow  never  grow  less."    That's  Persian. 

"How  do  you  carry  yourself  ?"    That's  French. 

"How  do  you  do?"    That's  English  and  American. 

"Be'under  the  guard  of  God."    That's  Ottoman.—  Lutheran  World. 

Orator :    No,  gentlemen ;  1  tell  you  that  if  you 


— An  Exception 
want  a  thing  done  well,  you  must  always  do  it  yourself. 

Voice  from  the  Crowd:    How  about  getting  your  hair  cut? 
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Figs.  2-9  represent  the 
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The  double  curve  (Fig.  1)  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  Klines, 
and  the  combination  of  the  single  and  double  curves  (Fig.  2)  is  the  most 
beautiful  combination  of  lines.  This  union  of  the  single  and  doable 
curves  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  combination  to  be  found  in  design- 
ing. There  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  decoration  that  does  not  contain  it  in 
some  form,  and  often  the  whole  piece  is  made  of  it. 

The  elements  of  the  scroll  (Fig.  3)  are  the  single  and  double  curves 
combined.  To  draw  these  lines  with  ease  and  freedom  requires  a  great 
deal  of  practice  and  much  persistent  effort.  These  scrolls  are  founda- 
tional in  character  and  are  the  basis  of  thousands  of  combinations, — 
in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  beautiful  piece  of  decoration 
without  a  mastery  of  this  scroll. 

Fig.  3  is  the  most  simple  form  of  the  scroll.  Fig.  4  represents  the 
scroll  with  outward  branching  and  Fig.  5  with  inward  branching. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  exercise  that  is  better  adapted  to  im- 
part the  element  of  skill  to  pupils  so  much  as  the  drawing  of  these 
scrolls.  The  two  big  words  in  scroll  drawing  are  skill  and  grace,  two 
very  important  words  in  the  education  of  any  pupil  who  expects  to  get 
his  living  by  skill  in  the  hand.  These  scrolls  should  be  practiced  with 
both  hands,  alternating  from  one  Jiand  to  the  other.  These  may  be 
practiced  both  on  paper  and  the  black  board,  and  will  be  found  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

Foliation  is  to  decorate  with  leaves.  It  is  a  general  term  applied 
to  that  wide  range  of  decoration  extending  from  a  single  leaf  to  the 
most  complicated  aconthus  leaf  decorations  of  the  Corinthian  column. 

The  combination  of  the  single  and  double  curves  iB  practically  the 


basis  of  nearly  all  ot  these  leaf   decorations, 
most  common  forms  of  foliation. 

In  Fig,  2  the  outward  curve  is  the  predominating  line.  In  Fig.  3 
the  inward  curve  is  the  predominating  line,  and  in  Fig.  4  the  double  curve 
predominates. 

Fig.  5  is  square  lobed.  Fig.  6  is  round  lobed  Fig.  7  is  looped.  Fig.  8 
is  looped  and  triple  lobed  and  Fig.  9  double  looped.  All  of  these  are 
capable  of  the  widest  variety,  both  in  the  form  and  complexity  of  the 
lobes. 

Figs.  2 — 9  are  at  the  basis  of  all  the  work  in  this  lesson.  These 
forms  or  movements  should  be  memorized.  This  same  plan  is  continued  in 
Figs.  10-17,  in  Figs.  18-25  and  in  26-34.  Compare  the  above  closely 
and  you  will  find  the  same  movements  in  each. 


Figs.  10-17  show  the  same  plan  as  Figs.  2-9,  except  that  they 
represent  the  half  leaf.  The  half  leaf  is  better  adapted  to  scroll  work 
than  the  whole  leaf.  In  Figs.  18-25  is  shown  how  this  half  leaf  is 
adapted  to  scroll  work. 


The  letter  over  each  leaf  indicates  the  movement  that  has  been 
used  in  each.  For  example  those  marked  A  indicate  that  the  outward 
curve  is  the  predominating  line. 

An  analysis  of  theBe  various  movements  is  an  aid  in  understanding 
the  various  forms,  and  if  memorized,  will  give  the  mind  a  simple  and 
orderly  plan  of  thought  expression  in  this  work. 
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Figs.  26-34  represent  rosettes.  These  rosettes  follow  the  same  gen. 
eral  plan  outlined  in  Figs.  2-9.  They  may  be  used  as  endings,  as  in 
Fig.  22,  or  as  the  base  of  leaf  forms,  as  in  Fig.  39. 


Figs.  35-40  represent  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  folfation 
taken  from  various  sources. 

Observe  that  the  various  movements  are  combined: 

DRILL  EXERCISE. 

The  scroll : 

A     Draw  scroll  3. 

B    Draw  scroll  3,  extending-  to  the  left. 

C    Draw  scroll  3,  extending  vertically. 

D    Draw  scroll  4. 

E    Draw  scroll  4,  extending  to  the  left. 

F  Draw  scroll  4  double,  that  is,  extending  both  to  the  right  and 
left. 

G    Draw  scroll  6. 

H    Draw  scroll  5,  extending  to  the  left. 

I    Draw  scroll  5,  extending  both  to  the  right  and  left. 

Note — The  following  drill  exercise  is  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
memorize  the  various  forms  of  line  and  the  general  plan. 

OUTWARD  CURVE. 

1  Draw  Fig.  2. 

2  Draw  Fig.  10. 

3  Draw  Fig.  10,  branching  to  both  left  and  right. 

4  Draw  Fig.  18. 

5  Draw  Fig.  26. 

6  Draw  Fig.  27. 

7  Draw  Fig.  40. 


9 

Draw  Fig.  11. 

10 

Draw  Fig.  19. 

11 

Draw  Fig.  28. 

DOUBLE  CURVE. 

12 

Draw  Fig.  4. 

13 

Draw  Fig.  12. 

14 

Draw  Fig.  20. 

15 

Draw  Fig.  29. 

16 

Draw  Fig.  38. 

17 

Combine  Fig.  29  with  Fig.  40. 

SQUARE  LOBED. 

18 

Draw  Fig.  5. 

19 

Draw  Fig.  13. 

20 

Draw  Fig.  25. 

21 

Draw  Fig.  33. 

22 

Combine  33  and  25  together. 

23 

Draw  33  in  the  position  of  31. 

24 

Substitute  13  in  the  place  of  the  foliation  in  24. 

25 

Substitute  13  in  the  place  of  the  foliation  in  18. 

ROUND    LOEED. 

26 

Draw  Fig.  26. 

27 

Draw  Fig.  14. 

28 

Draw  Fig.  21. 

29 

Draw  Fig.  30. 

30 

Draw  30  in  the  position  of  33. 

31 

Combine  30  and  21. 

32 

Combine  30  and  35. 

33 

Combine  14  and  30  and  sibstitute  in  the   place  of  the 

of  18. 

LOOPED. 

34 

Draw  Fig.  7. 

35 

Draw  Fig.  13, 

36 

Draw  Fig.  22. 

37 

Draw  Fig.  31. 

38 

Combine  31  with  37. 

39 

Combine  31  and  35. 

LOOPED   AND   LOBED. 

40 

Draw  Fig.  8. 

41 

Draw  Fig.  16. 

42 

Draw  Fig.  24. 

43 

Draw  Fig.  32. 

44 

Combine  32  and  24. 

45 

Combine  32  and  36. 

DOUBLE  LOOPED. 

46 

Draw  Fig.  9. 

47 

Draw  Fig.  17. 

48 

Draw  Fig.  23. 

49 

Draw  Fig.  34. 

50 

Combine  34  and  37. 

51 

Combine  31  and  38. 

52 

Combine  36  and  37. 

53 

Combine  36  and  40. 
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8    Draw  Fig  3. 


INWARD  CURVE. 


President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler's  Story. 
A  party  of  students  at  Heidleburg  complained  of  the  boarding-house 
coffee.  "The  only  place  to  get  coffee  is  at  Vienna,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 
The  landlady  grew  tired  of  the  complaints  and  so  told  one  of  the  students 
who  was  going  to  Vienna  to  bring  back  the  recipe.  He  went  to  Vienna- 
When  he  returned,  the  landlady  aBked  him  for  the  recipe  for  making 
Vienna  coffee.     "Put  some  in,"  he  replied. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Learning  is  a  good  thing  when  what  is  learned  consists  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  what  is  learned  is  assimilated  and  made 
useful  to  solve  the  problems  that  press  for  solution  in  our  own  age. 
An  undigested  accumulation  of  scraps  of  learning  is  not  of  practi- 
cal use.  It  never  helps  the  scholar  to  think  nor  enables  him  to 
act,  nor  to  guide  the  actions  of  others. — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Colonel  Parker  says:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  child 
ten  years  ol  age  in  our  sixty-five  millions  who  does  not  know  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  George  Washington;  but  the  third,  at  least, 
in  the  list  of  the  builders  of  the  American  republic  is  not  known 
to  millions  of  intelligent  people.  Washington  and  Lincoln  repre- 
sent the  highest  types  of  heroism,  patriotism  and  wisdom  in  great 
crises  of  republic-building;  Horace  Mann,  the  great  inner  build- 
ing, the  soul-development  of  the  nation." 
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Teachers'  Meetings. 


The  Northern  California  Teachers'  Association  met  this  year 
at  Red  Bluff,  October  26,  27  and  28.  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Professor  Cubberly,  Dr. 
Bailey,  Professor  Dunniway  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  were  among 
the  notable  speakers. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  teachers  of  Shasta, 
Tehema,  Butte  and  Glenn  Counties. 

President  F.  S.  Reager  of  Glenn  County  was  elected  President 
of  the  association  for  next  year. 


The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Bakers- 
field,  November  2,  3  and  4.  About  400  teachers  attended.  Fresno 
County,  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  Ramsay  and  C. 
L-  McLane,  sent  a  large  delegation. 

Senator  Smith  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

President  McLane  delivered  an  able  address.  It  was  com- 
mented on  favorably  by  President  Wheeler,  Joaquin  Miller  and 
others.  His  address  seemed  to  be  an  inspiration  for  the  entire 
meeting. 

President  Wheeler  delivered  an  address  on  "The  American 
Teacher."  He  spoke  without  notes  or  paper,  and  was  listened  to 
with  breathless  attention.  He  emphasized  the  individual  in  his- 
tory and  in  teaching.     It  was  a  great  address. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  gave  a  short  address  on  the  ethics  of 
teaching. 

The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  primary,  grammar  and  high 
school  section  work. 

Friday  morning,  State  Superintendent  Kirk  gave  an  excellent 
address  on  school  supervision,  Joaquin  Miller  spoke  on  "Lessons 
Not  Found  in  Books,"  and  C.  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno 
.Republican,  gave  a  very  able  address. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  talk  by  Vice-principal  Dailey 
of  the  San  Jose  Normal  and  a  talk  on  "The  Arctic  Empire"  by 
Joaquin  Miller. 

Saturday  morning,  President  Jordan  delivered  an  address. 

Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  of  Riverside  County  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  visitors  who  took  part  in  the  program. 

The  social  features  of  the  meeting  were  notable.  D.  W.  Nel- 
son and  Supervisor  Shafer  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  de- 
serve credit  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  provided  en- 
tertainment for  the  teachers. 

The  meeting  was  a  great  success. 

The  new  officers  are:  C.  J.  Walker  of  Tulare,  President;  C. 
T.  Elliott  of  Fresno,  Secretary;  Mrs.  de  la  Rosa  of  Hanford,  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Each  County  Superintendent  is  a  Vice-presi- 
dent. Frank  Lane  of  Fresno,  Treasurer.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Fresno. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  summer  training  schools 
instead  of  county  institutes,  favoring  the  federation  of  various 
State  teachers'  conventions,  and  that  county  superintendents  be 
ex-officio  members  of  boards  of  trustees  of  every  district. 


Superintendent  M.  P.  Donnelly  held  the  Plumas  County  In- 
stitute at  Quincy,  October  10  to  14.  Harr  Wagner  discussed  the 
subject  of  Methods  and  delivered  his  new  lecture,  "Uncle  Sam, 
Jr. "  D.  R.  Augsburg  discussed  Drawing  and  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Expressions  of  Lines." 

Many  of  the  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions. 

Superintendent  Haycock  of  Lake  County  held  his  institute  at 
Middletown.  Superintendent  Kirk,  Joaquin  Miller  and  Harr 
Wagner  were  the  instructors.  The  main  topic  under  considera- 
tion was  Language. 


The  people  of  Middletown  entertained  the  teachers  delight- 
fully.   

A  full  report  of  the  various  institutes  will  appear  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Journai,.  Superintendents  or  secretaries 
are  invited  to  send  in  accounts  of  teachers'  institutes. 


College  and    University    Graduates  as   Public 
School  Teachers. 


A  recent  number  of  the  School  Review  contains  a  report  on  this  sub 
ject,  made  by  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Profs.  B.  A.  Hinsdale 
Chas.  Do  Garruo  and  Elmer  E.  Brown.  The  report  is  based  on  a  circul 
lar  letter  sent  to  the  leading  professors  of  pedagogy  and  educational 
authorities  in  the  country.  The  questions  formulated  by  the  commit- 
tee v  ere  as  follows: 

1.  Should  there  be  a  special  legal  provision  for  the  certification  of 
such  graduates? 

2.  If  so,  what  should  such  provisions  be? 

3.  What  prominence,  if  any,  should  be  given  to  pedagogical  in- 
struction in  the  scheme? 

4.  If  a  pedagogical  requiremeut  should  be  made,  what  should  be 
the  amount  and  character  of  such  instruction  required? 

5.  What  should  be  the  provisions  of  the  law,  if  any,  relating  to 
interstate  comity  in  respect  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  and  espe- 
cially of  college  and  university  graduates? 

The  answers  to  the  first  question  are  practically  unanimous  in 
saying  that  certain  graduates  of  good  institutions  of  learning  should 
have  a  definite  legal  status  assigned  them  as  teachers. 

The  answers  to  the  second  question  show  more  of  a  divergence. 
The  writers  practically  agree  on  two  points,  viz.,  the  value  of  a  college 
education  as  a  preparation  for  teaching,  aud  the  necessity,  or  at  least 
the  desirability,  of  a  pedagogical  or  professional  qualification. 

In  regard  to  question  3,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  testimony 
holding  that  the  needed  instruction  should  be  furnished  in  the  college 
or  university  itself  as  a  part  of  the  work  leading  up  to  the  certificates. 
In  the  answer  to  question  4,  considerable  diversity  of  view  was  ex- 
hibited. Two  points,  however,  were  urged  in  connection  with  the 
pedagogical  requirement;  formal  instruction  Irom  books,  lectures,  etc., 
aud  practical  instruction  acquired  in  a  school  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice. Some  of  the  writers  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  practical 
work,  while  others  are  very  emphatic  in  urging  it, 

In  reply  to  question  5,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion;  repre- 
sented by  the  various  quotations: 

"Valid  in  one,  valid  in  all."    (President  Brumbaugh.) 

"The  graduate  being  certificated  by  the  State  in  which  he  took  his 

training, this  should  be  recognized  by  other  States."     (E.  F.  Buchner.) 

"Interstate  comity  should  be  covered  by  the  constitutional  rule 

that  requires  every  State  to  give  full  credit   to  the   public  acts   and 

records  of  every  other  State."     (Nicholas  M.  Butler.) 

"Reciprocity;  do  for  another  State  what  it  will  do  for  you."  (A. 
S.  Draper.) 

■'Permissive  legislation  only  is  desirable;  any  State  should  be  free 
to  accept  the  certificate  of  any  other,  but  should  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so."     (Paul  H  Hanus.) 

The  committee  concludes  that  only  college  graduates  who  have  re- 
ceived pedagogical  instruction  should  he  certificated.  The  candidate 
for  a  teacher's  certificate  should  be  tequired  to  study  a  limited  number 
of  subjects  more  thoroly  than  the  candidate  for  a  mere  bachelor's  de- 
gree. Part  of  the  work  for  the  teacher's  diploma  should  be  prescribed, 
and  part  elective.  The  prescribed  work  would  naturally  include  one 
scientific  and  one  practical  course,  while  the  elections  would  be  made 
from  other  courses  devoted  to  various  phases  of  the  general  subject. 
The  cand  date  should  have  some  real  instruction  in  the  school  of  ob- 
servation or  practice. 

The  various  meanings  attached  to  the  words  "college"  and  "uni- 
versity," and  the  varying  standards  in  the  differeut  States,  make  in- 
terstate comity  an  impossibility  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  As 
the  committee  says,  "Education  in  the  United  States  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  State  regulation,  and  such  it  promises  to  remain." 

A  New  England  school  teaeher  received  the  following  note  of 
caution  from  the  anxious  mother  of  one  of  her  pupils: — 

"Dear  Miss,  plese  do  r.ot  push  Johnny  too  hard  for  so  much  of  his 
branes  is  iatelleck  that  he  ought  to  be  held  back  a  good  deal  or  he  will 
run  to  intelleck  entirely  an  I  do  not  dezire  this.  So  plese  hold  him 
back  so  as  to  keep  his  intelleck  irom  getting  bigger  than  his  boddy  an 
injooring  him  for  life." — Harper's  Bazar. 
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Art  Boks 
for  Christmas 
Pictures 
for  Christmas 

ONE  CCffHT  E(M 

For  25  or  more. 

Poets,  Musicians,  Painters,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Historical  Pictures,  Scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  Madonnas,  etc. 
Send  three  1-cent  stampe  TO-DA  V  for  new  32  page  1899  Catalog,  Illustrated  with  TEN  FULL  SIZE  PICTURES (regular  price  10  cents)   and  these  si: 
sides,  on  paper,  5*^x8  inches 
Christmas  Gifts. 


A  Beautifully 
Illustrated  Magazine 
and  premium   set  of 
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We  pay  all  postage. 


Christmas  Chimes,  Nativity,  Holy  Night,  Baby  Stuart,  St.  Cecilia,  Good  Shepherd. 
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CHOICE  GIFT  BOOKS 
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Jur,t  what  yoa  want  for  Holiday  Gifts 
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Price,  25  and  35  cents 


GREAT    ARTISTS. 

Each  book  contains  a  sketch  of  the  artist's 
life  and  work  by  Miss  Irene  Weir  or  by  Mr. 
James  Frederick  Hopkins,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  beautiful  reproductions  of  his  paintings. 
The  size  is  d''3x8  inches. 
Reynolds  Corot  Landseer 

Rembrandt  Raphael  Burne-Jones 

Durer  Miller  Botticelli 

Giotto  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Drawings  by  Italian  Masters. 

Price  35  Cents  each. 
Three  in  one  package  for  $1.00 
Send  for  at  least  one  copy  at  once,   and   you 
may  want  a  dozen  for  Holiday  Gifts. 


BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOKS. 

At    35  cents  each.. 

Each    consists  of  fifteen   pictures  and  cover, 
tied  with  silk  cord.    You  will  like  them. 

Poets  and  their  homes    Scene    in    the    Life    of 

Authors  and  their  Homes    Christ 

Art  Gallery,  English       Life  of  Christ,  Hofmann 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIR. 

The  most  beautiful  school   souvenir  ever    pub- 
lished at  the  price. 

Price  jo  cents  each  to  teachers  only,   15  for  $1.00; 
each  additional  one  5  cis  additional. 


Art  Gallery,  French 

Part  I. 

Greek  Sculpture 

Life  of  Christ,  Hofmann 

Musicians 

Part  II. 

Rome 

Madonnas 

England 

Landscapes 

France 

Old  Masters 

"Venice 

Children 

Greece 

Dogs 

CHRISTMAS    GREETING 


Set  16.  Set  17. 

Henry  W.  Lougellow  Supper  at  Emmaus 

The  Three  Fates  Infant  Samuel 

Sistine  Madonna  On  the  Way  to  Em- 
Madonna  of  the  Chair         maus 

Aurora  Chorister  Boys 

Beatrice  Cenci  Christmas  Chimes 


HOYEPBER  30 

is  the  LiflST  DAY 


Dance  of  the  Nymphs  Prophet  Amos  Panel    The  Consoling  Christ  The  Challenge 


Kittens 
Shepherdess  Knitting 
Feeding  Her  Birds 
The  Horse  Fair 
Ploughing 
Song  of  the  Lark 
A  Helping  Hand 
Escaped  Cow 
At  the  Watering 

Trough 
The  Shepherdess 
Children  of  Charles 


Christ  and  the  Doctors  The  Last  Supper 


Christ  and  the  Fisher-  John  Alden  and  Pris- 

men  cilia 

John,  Andrea  del  Sar-  Weaning  the  Calves 

to  Countess  Potocka 

Jesus'  First  View  of     The  Angelus 

Jerusalem  The  Mill 

Christ  in  Gethsemane  Dignity  and  Impu. 
Worship  of  the  Wise  dence 

Men  In  Autumn 

Jesus  and  the  Woman  The  Gleaners 

of  Samaria  Harvest  Time 

IThe  Good  Shepherd      School  in  Brittany 


.  Sheep  fold 


The  Christ 

Angel  Heads 

The  Golden  Stair 

Charity 

Hosea 

Angel 


Madonna  of  the  Chair  Madonna  of  the  Har- 
St.  Peter  in  Prison 


Child 


The  Sower 

Madonna  and 

Bv  the  River 

Arrival  of  the  Shep- 
herds 

Baby  Stuart 

Queen  Louise 

Head  of  Christ 

Christ  and  the  Rich 
Young  Man 

Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children 


pies 

Mater  Dolorosa 

Restless  Sea 

Listening  to  the  Fair- 
ies 

MidnighfSun 

Notre  Dame 

Milan  Cathedral 

Tower  of  London 


The  Combat:  Night 
The  Combat:  Morning 
Foundling  Girls 
Return  of  the  Herd 
Victory  of  Samothrace 
St.  Peter's 

Madonna  of  the  Lillies 
Holy  Night 
Automedon  with  the 

Horses  of  Achilles 
Magdalen 

Holy  Family,3,  Murillo 
Sheep 
Winter 

Can't  You  Talk? 
St.  Cecelia 
Westminster  Abbey 
St.  Mark's 

The  Countess  Spencer 
Worship  of  the  Wise 
Men 


address    The  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 


Boston  Office,  TRRMONT  TEMPLE 
New  York  Office.  70  FIFTH  AVENUE 


4=,    MA.XjDEWT.    MASS. 


Send  all  Mail  Orders 
to  t  lie  Maiden  Office 
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For  pupils   and  others    at  Christmas.    Seven 
pictures  and  cover  5*4x8  inches. 

10  cents  per  copy.      To  teachers  only 

15  for $i.oo't  each  additional  copy  7  cts.  additional 

Mention  Western  Journal  of  Education  and  send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  any  set  of  these 
pictures  or  $1.00  for  the  four  sets.  Order  by  set  number  or  you  may  select  from  the 
pictures  named  here. 

Set  18.  Set  27. 

The  Bridal  Procession  Singing  Boys  with 
Christ  Entering  Jeru-  Boob 

salem  End  of  Labor 

Inquietude  HolyFamily,2,  Rubens 

Divine  Shepherd  Repose  in  Egypt 

Laying  Down  the  Law  Madonna  and  Child 
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OF  OUR  GREAT  PREMIUM  OFFER  OF 


The  PERRY  MAGAZINE 


One  Year  (monthly  except  July  and  August)  price  $1.00 


Premium  offer  of  100  PERRY  PICTURES 


All  for  $1.40 

POSITIVELY  not  an  order  wi'.lbe  filled  at  that  price  after 
orders  mailed  to  us  on  Nov.  30.  Send  to-day.  See  list  of 
the  Premium  Pictures  in  the  Oct.  number  of  this  paper 
The  Magazine  and  this  set  of  Pictures  make  a  Beautiful 
Christinas  Gift.  You  may  seud  your  order  before  Nov.  30 
and  we  will  mail  the  Magazine  and  100  Pictures  just  before 
Christmas  if  you  prefer,  or  so  direct. 

Be  sure  to  mention'  the  Western  Journal  of Education. 
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Measurements    of    Polish    and    Italian    Chil= 

dren. 


BY  ARTHUR  MacDONALD, 
Specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  give  some  results  of  measurements  on  Polish  and  Italian 
children  by  specialists  in  those  countries. 

Most  of  the  conclusions  must  be  taken  as  tentative,  for  the  number 
of  children  measured  is  not  as  yet  large  enough  to  warrant  more  than 
probability. 

CHILDREN   OF  POLAND. 

The  first  part  of  Table  No.  1  below  is  that  of  Dr.  Landsberger  of 
Poland.  Prom  1880  to  1886  he  measured  yearly  in  May  104  children. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  always  the  same  children. 
Many  of  the  children,  however,  fell  out  from  year  to  year,  from  one 
cause  or  another.  Yet  Landsberger  says  the  numbers  were  large  enough 
at  the  outset  to  give  the  average  value. 

The  children  were  separated  into  two  classes,  the  poor  and  the  well- 
to-do.  He  made  measurements  of  the  liver  by  percussion,  and  found 
that  from  six  to  eight  in  boys  the  liver  to  be  on  an  average  10, 10^  to 
10X  centimeters  long  in  the  well-to-do  classes;  in  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  it  was  less.  The  liver  is  from  8.9  to  9.3  per  cent,  the 
length  of  the  body.  Frerichs  has  found  by  measurements  on  the  dead, 
where  the  length  of  body  was  from  100  to  150  centimeters,  the  liver  was 
8.3  centimeters,  and  in  boys  from  six  to  fifteen  years  6.7  long.  Hensen 
makes  the  liver  of  the  new-born  infant  weigh  4.39  per  cent,  and  that  of 
the  adult  2.77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  body. 

TABLE. 


Length  of  body     ----- 

Arm  reach     ------- 

Length  ot  left  arm    -    -    -    - 

Minimum  length  ol  head    - 
Maximum  width  of  head  -    - 
Height  of  head    ----- 

Height  of  face  ------ 

Circumference  of  head  -  -  - 
Circumference  of  neck  -  -  - 
Circumference  of  chest     -    - 


7 
years 


Cm. 

Cm. 

106.9 

112.2 

106.3 

112.5 

47.3 

49.4 

16.5 

16.6 

13.7 

14.5 

20.7 

20. 

14.7 

14.7 

50.9 

51.0 

24.9 

25.4 

54.8 

5i.4 

years 


Cm. 
117.3 
116.9 
50.2 
16.7 
14.3 
20  9 
14.9 
51.3 
26.0 
58.0 


years 


11 

years  years 


years 


Cm. 
122.1 

123.2 
53.6 
16.5 
14.5 
21.2 
15.4 
51.7 
26.3 
60.2 


Cm. 
125.1 
125.0 
54  9 
17.0 
14.5 
21.0 
15.7 
51.8 
26,7 
61.9 


Cm. 
130.0 
129.0 
57.0 
17.1 
11.6 
21.4 
15.6 
51.9 
27.0 
63.7 


Cm. 
135.2 
135.4 
59.7 
17.2 
14.6 
21.3 
16.1 
52.3 
27.9 
65.0 


13 
years 


-  ncrease- 


t :  ou, 
6  to  13 
years 


Per 
year. 


C  a. 
I  9.2 
no. 5 

62.7 
17.5 
14.5 
21.7 
16.5 
52.3 
29.1 
69.0 


Cm. 
32.3 
34.2 
15.4 
1.0 
0.8 
1.0 
1.8 
1.4 
4.2 


Cm. 
4.6 
4.8 
2.2 


0.2 
0.2 
.0.6 
2.0 


INFLUENCE  OF  AGE   ON  GROWTH   OF  BODY. 

The  position  of  the  extremities  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  body 
and  corresponds  in  growth.  The  length  of  the  extremities  is  about  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  extremities  grow  rapidly  up  to  the 
sixteenth  year.  Then  there  is  a  slow  growth  to  the  thirtieth  year,  when 
the  maximum  is  reached;  then  follows  a  slight'  retrogression.  The  in- 
crease of  the  leg  in  length  is  in  general  up  to  the  tenth  year  less  than 
half  of  the  increase  of  the  length  of  the  body;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  leg  growB  faster  than  the  half  of  the  increase  of  the  body  in  length. 
This  continues  up  to  the  seventeenth  year.  Directly  before  puberty  leg 
and  trunk  grow  about  equally,  The  increased  growth  of  the  whole  body 
during  puberty  is  due  especially  to  the  increase  in  length  of  leg. 

In  advanced  age  the  leg  shortens  somewhat  in  length,  due  to  the 
flattening  of  the  instep,  weakness  in  the  kneejoints,  and  sinking  of  the 
neck  in  the  femur. 

The  greatest  yearly  increase  in  the  length  of  the  foot  is  in  the  sixth 
year,  which  is  striking.  In  old  age  foot  and  hand  decrease.  This,  as  in 
the  extremities  in  general,  is  probably  due  to  arthritic  changes  in  the 
joints.  Thus  in  the  general  shrinking  of  old  age  all  members  of  tbe 
body  take  part. 

PERIODS  OF  GROWTH. 

Comparing  the  results  of  Weissenberg  and  others,  there  are  six 
periods  of  growth.  The  first  period  extends  from  birth  to  the  sixth  or 
eighth  year,  and  is  thruout  one  of  very  rapid  growth. 

The  second  period  extends  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
growth  is  slow. 

The  third  period  is  from  sixteen  to  seventeen,  presenting  a  sudden 
advance  in  growth,  which  is  in  relation  with  the  development  of 
puberty. 

The  fourth  period  shows  a  slow  growth,  extending  up  to  age  thirty 
for  length  of  body;  up  to  age  fifty  for  chest  girth.  Here  growth  in  the 
proper  sense  has  ceased. 

The  fifth  period  is  one  of  rest,  and  in  normal  conditions  is  from  thirty 
to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  one  of  full  symmetrical  development. 

The  sixth  and  last  period  is  characterized  by  a  decrease  in  all  dimen- 
sions of  the  body. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  periods  do  not  always  fall  at  the 
same  age. 

GROWTH    OF  HEAD,    FACE    AND    NOSE. 

The  development  of  the  head  of  children  has  been  Btudied  but  very 
little. 


The  circumference  of  head  of  the  new-born  child  is  ever  60  per  cent 
of  its  full  length  of  body  when  grown.  At  birth  the  circumference  of 
head  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  height  of  the  body;  when  the  child 
is  grown  it  has  fallen  to  only  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  body. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  head,  it  is  rounder  in  childhood,  but  gradu- 
ally becomes  longer  as  indicated  by  the  cephalic  index.  As  before  indi- 
cated, the  maximum  length  grows  faster  than  the  maximum  width. 

The  height  of  face  during  the  last  five  years  increases  more  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  head;  during  the  second  five  years  the  increase  is 
small,  but  larger  afterwards.  The  width  of  face  of  bizygomatic  diameter, 
tho  having  a  smaller  increase  than  the  height  of  face,  corresponds  to 
it  in  its  growth.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  increases  parallel  with 
the  width  of  head;  the  increase  from  birth  to  adult  age  is  only  ten  milli- 
meters; at  birth  this  distance  is  68  per  cent,  of  its  full  growth. 

The  height  of  nose  represents  the  middle  division  of  the  face,  which 
grows  the  most  of  all,  both  in  width  and  height.  The  nose  grows  much 
faster  in  height  than  in  width ;  the  nasal  index  decreasing  with  age. 

The  face  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  (Weissenberg):  The  upper 
part,  from  the  vertex  to  the  root  of  the  nose;  the  second  or  middle  part, 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  the  lower  part  from 
the  base  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  chin. 

In  duration  and  quantity  of  growth  these  three  divisions  of  the  face 
increase  from  above  to  below.  The  middle  division  increases  the  most, 
and  it  is  the  upper  jaw  that  rules  the  growth  of  the  whole  face. 

The  relatively  small  increase  of  head  as  compared  with  body  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  from  the  day  of  birth  the  child  needs  its  brain  and 
senses  as  much  as  when  it  is  grown. 

In  a  work  on  children  (by  the  writer),  to  be  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  will  be  found  further  details  in  juvenile  anthropo- 
metry, and  its  bearing  on  sociological  condition. 

Experi  i  ental  study  of  children,  including  Anthropometrical  and 
Psycho-physichal  measurements  of  Washington  school  children;  measure- 
ments of  Bchool  children  in  United  States  and  Europe;  descriptions  of 
instruments  of  precision  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
child  study  in  the  United  States;  and  a  bibliography.  Beprint  (from 
Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissionar  of  Education  for  1897-'9S),  325 
pages,  8*.    Washington,  D.  C.  1899, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Ten  Great  Books. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  his  address  before  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  "Educational  Progress 
of  the  Year,"  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  progress,  a  group  of  ten 
books  "so  remarkable,"  in  his  judgment,  "that  two  decades  ago  they 
would  have  been  impossible."  Teachers  who  like  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  will  be  glad  to  learn  what  these  books  are,  aud  where  they 
may  be  obtained,  and  for  this  reason  we  subjoin  the  list: 

1.  Educational  Reform,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  The  Century  Co.,  1898, 
pp.  418,  $2.00. 

2.  Discussions  in  Education,  by  Francis  A.  Walker.  Henry  Holt  A 
Co.,  1899,pp.  342,  $3.00. 

3.  University  Problems,  by  D.  C.  Oilman.  The  Century  Co.,  1898,  pp. 
319,  $3.00. 

4.  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  by  William  James.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1899,  pp.  301,  $1.50. 

5.  Psychology  and  Life,  by  Hugo  Munsterberg.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1899,  pp.  286,  $2.00. 

6.  Horace  Mann,  and  the  Common  School  Revival  in  the  United  States,  by  B. 
A.  Hinsdale.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1898,  pp.  326,  $1.00. 

7.  Rousseau,  and  Education  According  to  Nature,  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Scribner's,  1898,  pp.  1898,  $1.00. 

6.  Letters  to  a  Mother,  by  Susan  E.  Blow.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899, 
pp.  310,  $1.50. 

9.  Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Education,  by  Bishop  Spalding.  A. 
C.  McClurg  &Co.,  Chicago,  1897,  pp.  236,  $1.00. 

10.  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  by  William  T.  Harris.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1898,  pp.  400,  $  1 .50.— New  York  leachers'  Magazine. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Roll  of  Honor. 


The  following  names  should  be  added  to  the  members  N.  E.  A.  for 
California  printed  in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal;  Mrs  Carrie 
P.  Fowler,  Guadaloupe,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.;  Kate  McLaughlin,  River- 
side Co. ;  Misses  Nellie  Boston,  Maggie  McKee,  Emma  Smith,  Ella  Wey- 
mouth, Alice  Dougherty,  Mary  Concannon,  Jessie  P.  Doty,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Kebecca  Legbers,  Livermore,  Cal. 
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The  Yolo  County  Institute  will  meet  Thanks- 
giving week. 

R.  C.  Storey,  formerly  of  Gilroy,  is  located 
at  Palo  Alto  this  year. 

Miss  Estelle  Bagnelle,  Supt.  of  Madera  Co., 
has  had  to  postpone  her  Institute  on  account 
of  severe  illness. 

W.  H.  Baker,  a  well-known  teacher  of 
Fresno,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education. 

Horace  G.  Bacon  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  San  Benito  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, vice  James  Slaven,  resigned. 

F.  H.  Plumb,  of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  Washington  State 
Board  of  Education,  vice  F.  A.  Sykes,  resigned. 

The  Southern  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion expects  to  secure  the  services  of  Colonel 
F,  W.  Parker  of  the  Chicago  Pedagogical 
School. 

Supt.  Wright,  of  San  Joaquin  County,  is  ar- 
ranging to  have  a  series  of  talks  by  business 
men  on  the  practical  side  of  education,  during 
his  Institute. 

Mr.  Isaac  Wright,  who  conducted  a  private 
school  in  Oakland  for  many  years,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Arroyo  Grande  Union 
High  School. 

Hon.  F.  J.  Browne,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Washington,  accompanied  Gov.  Rogers 
on  the  trip  to  San  Francisco  to  receive  the 
Washington  soldiers. 

The  teachers  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools  sub- 
scribed $560  more  than  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pend for  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting.  The  money 
has  been  returned  to  them. 

A.  C.  Lowell  of  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.,  has  writ- 
ten to  Supt.  Kirk  and  requested  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  have  the  abbreviation  of  Cali- 
fornia written  Cal.  and  not  Calif. 

The  inauguration  of  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  was 
a  notable  affair.  Pres.  Gilman  of  John  Hop- 
kins University  and  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan 
of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  assisted  in 
the  inauguration. 

Earl  Barnes  is  visiting  Prof.  Griggs  in 
New  York  City.  Earl  Barnes  returns  to  Lon- 
don in  December  to  deliver  a  course  of  forty- 
eight  lectures  on  educational  topics. 

Judge  Seawell,  of  San  Francisco,  has  re-in- 
stated Mrs.  Emily  Whalley  Beanston,  who 
was  forced  to  vacate  her  position  on  account 
of  the  rule  that  when  a  teacher  in  the  San 
Francisco  Department  marries  she  loses  her 
position. 

James  A.  Barr  has  been  re-elected  City 
Superintendent  of  Stockton  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  educators  of  the  State  rejoice  in 
this  recognition  of  one  who  has  done  excellent 
work,  not  only  for  Stockton,  but  for  the 
whole  State. 

California  Home  and  School  Child  Study 
Association  Announce  union  meetings  with 
Mothers'  and  Teachers'  Clubs  to  take  place 
monthly,  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  at 
the  Webster  School  building,  Fifth  st.,  near 
Market,  at  2  p.  m.  All  mothers  and  teachers 
are  cordially  invited  to  unite  with  us. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Shaw  Eice  of  the  training 
school  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  assisted  by  other 
progressive  ladies,  have  organized  what  is 
called  the  School  Mistress'  Club,  but  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  Wawoleso,  which  stands 
for  Washington  Women  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  first  organizations  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States  and  I  doubt  if 
the  various  School  Masters'  clubs  could  equal 
the  Wawoteso  of  Washington  in  brilliant 
things  said  over  the  festive  board. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Famosa  School  Dis- 
trict, Kern  county,  over  a  teacher,  Miss 
Bassham.  Two  trustees  maintained  that  Miss 
Bassham  was  never  employed  to  teach  the 
school  and  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  to 
nt  an  injunction  to  prohibit  her  from  en- 


tering the  school  house.  Judge  Shaw  ruled 
that  they  would  have  to  use  force  to  restrain 
her  from  teaching.  The  Bakersfield  Echo 
says:  "It  looks  like  the  Famosa  school  would 
be  conducted  with  a  teacher  at  the  desk  and  a 
policeman  at  the  door." 

The  school  savings  banks  are  going  to  be  a 
success  in  Pasadena.  The  teachers,  pupils, 
trustees  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mutual 
Building  and  Loan  Association  are  working  in 
harmony.  The  first  week  has  passed.  The 
children  have  begun  to  understand  what  it 
means.  In  Franklin  school  $33.40  was  put  in 
the  bank,  in  Garfield  school  $18.43,  Wilson 
school  $21.60,  Lincoln  $2.12.  The  other  two 
schools  the  News  has  not  heard  from.  Thus 
$75  for  these  four  schools  in  the  first  week. 
This  money  saved  up  will  become  a  great 
blessing  to  the  children  when  they  come  to 
spend  it  in  the  right  way. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  firm  of 
Cunningham  Bros.,  the  well  known  school 
architects,  a  small  brochure,  containing  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  their  most  recent  school 
buildings,  erected  according  to  their  plans 
and  under  their  supervision.  The  pamphlet 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  any  school  dis- 
tricts contemplating  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, and  copies  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  above  named  architects,  offices,  Claus 
Spreekels  Building,  San  Francisco.  This  firm 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  proper  light- 
ing, warming  and  ventilating  and  sanitation 
of  the  school  building,  and  they  have  planned 
nearly  all  of  California's  public  schools  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Webster,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
issued  Circular  No.  10,  outlining  the  work  in 
drawing  and  music  and  indicating  along  what 
lines  examinations  will  be  given  in  December. 
One  of  the  unique  features  is  the  following: 

Increased  aid  in  supervision  will  enable  the 
commencement,  in  January  next,  of  system- 
atic personal  test  of  all  subjects  not  tried  in 
written  examinations,  such  as: 

Vocal  Culture  as  per  Fourth  Reader,  pp. 
xi-xv;  recitation,  with  gestures;  reading,  de- 
bating (in  9th  grade),  singing;  mental  arith- 
metic; condition  of  books;  appearance  of 
writing-books,  book-keeping  Bheets,  business 
forms,  drawing  and  blank  books;  manner  of 
saluting  flag,  with  pledge;  of  calisthenics  and 
physical  culture;  of  managing  composition; 
manner  and  frequency  of  imparting  morals, 
mannei'B,  patriotism;  of  managing  home-work, 
keeping  registers,  reading  the  State  School 
law;  of  marching  and  fire-drills;  of  using  the 
library,  chartB  and  apparatus;  attention  to 
pupils  to  and  from  school  and  in  the  yards; 
of  fire-drills;  of  discipline;  of  methods. 

These  circulars  issued  by  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Education  are  very  suggestive 
and  County  Boards  of  Education  and  Super- 
intendents should  receive  copies. 

The  State  Printing  Office 

Will  soon  be  able  to  supply 
School  Registers  gratis 

...BUT  NOT... 

si  District  Clerk's  Record  Book 

Buy  our  new  one;  price,  $1.50 

OTHER  BOOKS 

for  School  Officers  and  Teachers 

Improved  School  Registers,  8x10^..$  .60 
Teacher's  1  Pocket    Class    Register, 

flexible  covers 35 

Librarian's  Record  Book,  8J^xioJ^.  1.25 
School  Report  Cards,  3  styles,   per 

hundred 1.00 

Pedogogical    Spelling    Blank,     per     • 

dozen 60 

Key  to  State  Arithmetic 1.00 

Supplement  to  State  Arithmetic 25 

School  Law,  with  all  latest  addition  1.25 
Reward  Cards,  Diplomas,  Etc. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

"23  Market  Street,  Sam  Francisco. 


fOII  HOLIDAY  ENTERTAINMENTS 


Send  for  our  new  lists  and 
complete  Catalog 


DIALOGUE 

RECITATION 
PLAY 

ENTERTAINMENT 


jOOKS 
jOOKS 
lOOKS 


Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Coast. 

Don't  send  East.     You  can  save  time  by 
sending  to  us,  and  you  can  buy 


:JUST  AS  CHEAP: 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CHAUTAUQUA   BOOKS 

For  the  Year  1899-1900 

The  cost  of  this  course  is  now  reduced 
about  one-third.  We  carry  the  books 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  partic- 
ulars as  to  cost,  course,  etc.,  on  applica- 
tion. 

The  Whitaker  &  Eay  Go. 

723  Market  St.  San  Francisco 

CRAM'S 

fJeu/  Ju/eptietf?  Q?F?tury 

map  Df  tne  United  States  and 
World 


The  Largest  Map  of  the   World   Ever 
Printed  on 

ONE   SHEET 


NOTE  FOLLOWING  SPECiAL  FEATURES 

Latest  and  most  complete  Map  of  Our 

New  Possessions. 
All  working  and  proposed  Cable  Lines. 
All  latest  changes  in  Africa,  China  and 

Alaska. 
Ocean  Currents  distinctly  marked. 


This  is  the  most  valuable  map  ever  put 
on  the  market.  Two  Largest,  Latest 
and  Best  Maps  at  Less  than  the 
Price  of  One. 

Special  low  rates  to  schools. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Address: 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co 

723  Market  St.,  San  Frannisco. 
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E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  call  at. 
teution  on  another  page  to  some  very  attrac- 
tive material  and  publications  that  they  are 
offering  for  school  use.  Our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  this  announcement. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  issued  some  excel- 
lent Spanish  books,  "  El  Si  De  Las  Ninas,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Bduardo  Tolra  Y  For- 
nes,  and  "El  Cautivo,"  »n  episode  from  Don 
Quixote  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes. 

"  Trooper  3809,"  by  Lionel  Decle,  is  the  title 
of  a  book  published  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
It  gives  the  story  of  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  author  when  he  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army,  and  it  is  supposed  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  Dreyfus  case. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  has  issued  The  Heath 
Modern  Language  Series  a  practical  course  in 
German  for  high  school,  academy  or  college, 
by  Arnold  Werner  Spanhoofd  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  lessons  have  all  been  thoroly 
tested  by  a  practical  teacher. 

Hinds  &  Noble  of  New  York  have  sent  out 
from  the  University  Correspondence  College 
Press,  London,  a  "  Manual  of  Psychology  "  by 
G.  F.  Stout,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  The  work  contains 
a  full  treatment  of  psychology  from  a  genetic 
point  of  view.  There  are  six  hundred  pages. 
It  covers  the  whole  field  of  psychology .  The 
author  makes  a  good  point  when  he  says:  "An 
effective  introduction  into  psychology  must  be 
clothed  in  living  flesh  and  blood,  both  for  the 
student's  own  success  and  his  success  in  the 
examinations."  Nothing  is  more  exasperating 
to  an  examiner  than  to  read  the  papers  of  a 
candidate  who  has  crammed  books  of  psychol- 
ogy but  who  has  never  done  a  bit  of  psycho- 
logical thinking.  For  sale  by  the  Whitaker  & 
Ray  Co. 

The  October  issue  of  "The  Art  Amateur"  is. 
as  it  always  has  been  during  the  twenty-one 
years  of  its  existence,  the  foremost  and  most 
progressive  in  the  field  of  art.  Those  persons 
who  cannot  attend  the  Dewey  celebration 
should  not  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  this  issue,  for 
it  gives  the  fullest  and  best  account  yet  pub- 
lished of  the  glorious  Dewey  arch.  How  the 
sculptors  and  artisans  worked  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  is  graphically  described  and  il- 
lustrated by  that  well  known  artist,  W.  A. 
Rogers.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  photographic  reproductions  of  the  vari- 
ous groups.  The  color  plates  are  usually  at- 
tractive, "Little  Sunbeam,"  by  Schlesinger 
being  the  portrait  of  a  very  winsome  little 
maiden,  while  the  second  is  for  the  ceramic 
decorator — a  plate  worth  while,  the  portrait  of 
Dewey  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
anchors  and  ropes.  The  usual  departments  of 
drawing,  painting,  illustrating,  pyrography 
and  embroidery  are  as  full  as  ever,  while  the 
one  of  "The  House"  is  enriched  by  a  bright, 
illustrated  talk  on  "Applied  Art  at  the  Royal 
Academy,"  by  R.  Davis  Benn,  of  London.  The 
Ceramic  Decorator  will  find  the  newest  ideas 
from  well  knewn  teachers.  John  W.  Van  Oost. 
publisher,  23  Union  Square,  N.  Y.     Price  $.35, 


Dollar-and-a-half    for 
a  good  glove 
Centemeri 
200  Post  St. 
W.  M.  Smith,     Agent 
San  Francisco. 
Order  by  Mail. 


Eduu.B.  Hindes  &  Co 

322  to  328  tfotuaPd  st,,  San    ppaneiseo. 
Sole   Pacific  Coast   Manufacturers 

HILL'S  PATENT  INSIDE   SLIDING   BLIND, 

Used  in  over  200  Schools. 

Rolling    Wood    Partitions, 

For  dividing  Class  rooms.! 

Improved    Venetian      Blinds. 


WESTERN  IRON    WORKS 


-*- 


COfiTt*  ACTORS 


For  WROUGHT  IRON 

STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


FIRE   ESCAPES   A   SPECIALTY 


Designs  and  prices 

furnished  on  application. 


I23-I25  Beale  Street 

San  Francisco. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  published  in  the 
Well's  Series  of  Mathematics  a  "New  Higher 
Algebra"  by  Webster  Wells.  This  is  very  com- 
plete. The  author  states  in  his  introduction 
that  the  examples  and  problems  have  been  se- 
lected with  great  care  and  are  ample  in  number 
and  well  graded. 


Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas,  have  issued 
the  Wooster  Primer  by  Lizzie  B.  Wooster. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  beautifully  colored 
pictures  in  the  book;  the  illustrations  are  fine; 
the  lessons  well  graded  and  considerable  em" 
phasis  placed  upon  diacritical  marks.  For  sale 
by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 


A  good  Watch  and  Chain  or  any  other  stylish  piece 
of  Jewelry  always  makes  a  suitable 


CHRISTMAS   OR   HOLIDAY   GIFT 


Rudolph  Barth 

141  Post  Street,  near  Grant  Ave. 


;9      m 
JEWELRY,    CLOCKS 
Silverware  and  Silver  Novelties 

Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

A    SPECIALTY • 

JEff"Orders  by  Mail  promptly  attended  to,  and  Goods  exchanged 
if  not  satisfactory. 
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Literary  Notes. 

J.  B.  Horner,  professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  State  College  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  has 
issued  a  volume  called  "Oregon  Literature." 
It  is  carefully  edited,  and  full  of  rich  surprises. 
It  has  a  number  of  the  choice  poems  of  the 
Emerald  State  that  belong  to  the  world.  The 
Introduction,  written  by  Professor  Horner  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  delightful  ap- 
preciation of  the  author  for  the  good  in  the 
literature  of  the  Greater  West. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  will  shortly  pub- 
lish for  the  author,  Lillian  Leslie  Page,  a 
dainty  booklet  entitled  "Forget-me-not-"  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  leading  Eastern  papers  and 
magazines,  notably  "Driftwood."  They  have 
also  been  printed  in  "Local  and  National 
Poets  of  America."  Each  page  of  the  booklet 
will  be  embeliBhed  by  a  handsome  and  appro- 
priate illustration  to  be  printed  in  colors  and 
bound  in  an  illuminated  cover  of  fancy  detign. 
It  will  make  a  very  suitable  holiday  book. 
Price  50c. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  issued  in  their  Twen- 
tieth Century  Text  Books  "Plant  Relations" 
by  John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Prof.  Coul- 
ter is  well  known  on  this  coast  on  account  of 
his  association  with  Dr.  Jordan,  and  he  has  a 
national  and  international  reputation  for  scien- 
tific work.  This  book  will  therefore  be  taken 
up  with  much  interest  by  every  student  of  bot- 
any or  nature  study,  and  it  will  not  be  laid 
down  with  disappointment.  Its  three  hundred 
pages  are  alive  with  fresh  new  matter.  The  il- 
lustrations are  fine.  It  is  a  great  book  and  is 
bound  to  supercede  many  of  the  primary  bot- 
anies now  in  use. 

The  Werner  School  book  Company  has  issued 
the  Hall  Mathematical  Series.  Franklin  Hall 
is  a  practical  teacher  at  Jacksonville,  111.  The 
series  contains  Hall's  Elementary  Arithmetic 
and  Hall's  Complete  Arithmetic  for  graded 
and  ungraded  schools.  The  prominent  feature 
of  this  book  is  spiral  advancement,  a  plan  upon 
which  it  is  built.  The  basis  of  the  spiral  is 
the  Five  Fundamental  processes  of  Arithmetic. 
The  writing  of  numbers,  the  separating  of  num- 
bers, the  taking  of  numbers,  the  finding  of  how 
many  times  one  number  is  contained  in  an- 
other, the  finding  of  one  of  the  equal  parts  of 
a  number.  The  author  claims  that  it  is  not  a 
book  of  arithmetic,  but  a  finish  book  in  mathe- 
matics. 

HOW'S   THIS? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him 
perfectly  honorable  in  all  business  transac- 
tions and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any 
obligations  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Tun  ax,  Wholesale  Druggist?,  Toledo,  0. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
giBts,  Toledo.  O.  . 

Hall'"?  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood   Building,   S.   F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


i  and  Papetenes 


THE  COVERS  usci; 
ou  boin  TABLETS 
and  PAPETERIES 
are  copies  of  famous 
salon  pictures  of 
Paris  and  Berlin. 
Two  are  here  illus- 
trated. 

Send  for  description  of 
Papeteries  (10  vol). 


'Elite"   Tablets  and 


1 
I 


PAPER:  The  finest  grades  of  paper  are 
included — linens,  bonds,  quadrilles,  repps, 
parchmentB,  crepes,  &c. 


| 
I 

I 
I 

I 


Mail-Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

Mention  this  paper. 

PRICES: 

Tablets:     Com 
mercial  note,  20c, 
packet,  30c;  letter. 
40c. 

Papeteries:  Oc 
tavo,  30c;  com 
mercial  35c.  One 
quire  of  paper  and 
twenty-four  envel 
opes 

Please      mention     ^ 
this   paper. 

Over  1000  styles  of  % 
fine  and  medium-.  A 
grade  writing-tablets     || 

Acme: Stationery  | 
and :  Paper :  Co.     | 

\y  Office  &  Factory:  Salesroom:  (Room  708)  ^ 
f  North  Ninth  St.  k  Wythe  309  Broadway.Cor.DuaneSt  % 
%    Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK    I 


DEN  EAGLE  HOTEL 


K  and  Seventh    Sts.,   SACRAMENTO,    Oal. 

First-class  in  every  respect;  'bus  at  everv  train. 
GRAY  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO 

WILLIAM  L.  OGE,  Manager. 

NOT  in  the  TRUST  and 
NO  C0MMSSI0N  AGENTS! 


We  give  the  large 
margins  usually 
paid  to  traveling: 
agents  to  the 
schools  them- 
selves.  M  all 
your  orders  dl 
rect  to  us  and1 
get  from  one 
fourth  to  one-half 
more  for  your 
fundB. 


School  Furniture,  Blackboards,  Bells; 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus; 
Pianos,  Organs,  Flags,   General   Supplies. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  HflYNES  BLACKBOARDS 

Absolutely  good  as  Slate,  at  Half  the  Price. 

Also,for  The  Famous  Blymyer  Bells.  "Sweet- 
est Tone  and  Heard  Farthest." 
Agents  for 

"Bank  Stock  Paper" — Saves  the  Eyes. 

"Full  Assortment  School  Stationery  Made  Here 
of  this  best  Paper.     Catalog  Free. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

22  Clay  St..  San  Francisco 

4®~Ouly  a  minute  from  the  Ferry.  Call  on  us  first 
and  leave  your  grip,  etc.,  while  shopping  Free  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Room  for  Teachers  and  Trustees. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  j525  stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES         "^420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  invited.  Registration  forms  sen- 
to  teachers  on  application. 


&SeLT±t£L  l^e>  JtCourte 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

The  Most  Comfortable  Way 
Across  the  Continent 

.-so* 

EVERY    DAY    IN    THE  YEAR   PULLMAN  PALACE  and  PULL- 
IMAN  UPHOLSTERED  TOURIST  CARS    leave  Oakland  Mole  for   Chicago 
1  and  the  East.    Take  Market  street  Ferry  at  5:30  p.  m. 

IWJfM 

DINING-ROOMS  are  managed  by  Mr.   FRED  HARVEY,  and  are  per- 
fect in  every  detail,  9erving  meals  at  regular  hours  and  reasonable  rates. 

NO  OTHHR  LINE  offers  so  many  inducements  as  the  Santa  Fe  route. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlets  giving  details. 


San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  628  Market  street,  Telephone  Main  1531. 

Oakland  Office,  1118  Broadway.  Sacramento  Office,  201  J  street. 

San  Jose  Office,  7  W.  Santa  Clara  street 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  u  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago! 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER. 
ING,  SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established.]  34  years  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 
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NRW   PUBLICATIONS 


Colby's  Outlines  of  General  History 

By  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Economics,  New   York  University. 


si.50 


A  FASCINATING 
NARRATIVE 

MATCHLESS  IN 
STYLE 

INTERESTING  IN 
MATTER 


Pre-eminently  a  useful  book.  Val- 
uable in  advanced  study  for  general 
review.  All  matter  not  necessary  to  a 
connected  narrative  has  been  omitted. 
Special  attention  paid  to  mediaeval 
and  modern  history  of  European  na- 
tions. 


Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  $1.25 

mine's  Plane  Geometry  [Separate]  .75 

Adequate  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Unrivaled  as 
a  teaching  book.  The  first  successful  combination  of  the 
valuable  features  of  inventional  and  concrete  geometry  with 
rigid,  logical  demonstrations.  From  the  use  of  the  "  sum- 
maries "  students  will  become  expert  in  proving  original 
propositions. 

Hilne's  Grammar  School  Algebra  .50 

Very  interesting  book  for  beginners.  Slight  transi- 
tion from  arithmetic  to  algebra.    New  order  of  classification. 


Guerber's  Story  of  the 
Great  Republic        $  .65 

By  H.  A.  Guerber. 

Baird's  Graded  Work 
in  Arithmetic,  Filth  Book   .65 

By  S.  W.  Baird. 

Franklin  Grammar  School,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa. 


LYTE'S      ADVANCED     QRAfiriAR 

AND  COMPOSITION  $     .75 

Remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
of  definitions  and  the  treatment  of 
the  sentence. 

HOLDER'S    STORIES    OF    ANIHAL 

LIFE  .60 

Covers  a  wide  field  and  pre- 
sents many  wonderful  phases  of 
animal  life  not  generally  met  with. 
Based  on  personal  experiences  of 
the  author. 


Irish's  Qualitative   Anal- 
ysis   for   Secondary 
Schools  $  .50 

By  C.  W.  Irish, 
Head  Master,  Lowell  High  School. 


Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata 

Edited  by  Max  Lentz, 
Patterson  Classical  School. 
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New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


For  descriptive  circulars  of  the  best  books  for  Schools 
and  Colleges,  write  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland,  Ore. 


♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


I  Southern  pacific 


etc-* 


PIONEER  RAILROAD 


IS  THE 


"I 


IS  THE  MOST  | 

AFFORDS  THE  | 

■OF    THE    WEST 


THOROUGHLY 


IF  YOU  are  going 

no  matter  where GO 

first  and  consult 
an  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 
He  will  tell  you  the 

Lowest  Bates 
the  ~  ~  ' 


Best  Routes 


and 


Where  to  go 

e.  0.  Mccormick, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


EQUIPPED 


BEST  SERVICE 


HAS  over  4000  miles  of  railway  in  California  and  adjoining  States.  Is  the  only  line 
which  traverses  every  part  of  California,  and  by  which  all  the  great  attractions 
of  the  State  are  reached.  Has  an  unexcelled  train  service  for  both  through  and 
local  travel.  Has  a  most  complete  system  of  Excursion  Rates,  which  compre- 
hends nearly  every  point  of  interest  in  the  Pacific  States. 

OPERATES  TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  each  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago; 
through  Ogden,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City, 
one  daily  train  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  also  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland;  three  daily  trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  almost  hourly  trains  to  other  portions  of  the  State. 

HAS  a  splendid  system  of  Through  Tourist  Cars  between  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles and  Eastern  cities.  .  . 

PUBLISHES  attractive  and  instructive  literature  about  all  points  of  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Send  for  it.     It  is  for  free  distribution. 

T.  H,  GOODMAN^ 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


■a-SGHOOL    ENTERTAINMENTS  ■» 


3§|jhristrrias 
Entertainment 

MEW  SONGS  TO  OLD  TUNES 

FANCY   DRILLS 
ACROSTICS     MOTION  SONCS 
TAHLEAUX       SHORT   PLAYS 
RECITATIONS    IN    COSTUME 


Christmas  Entertainment 

A  new  collection  of  attractive  material  for  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  It  contains  a  Christmas  Bell  Drill  (for 
girls);  The  Snow  Rrigade  Drill  (for  boys);  2  Acrostics ;Christ- 
mas  Pictures  (tableaux);  Recitations  in  Costume;  6  complete 
exercises.  Including  Dialog  and  Singing;  2  Short  Plays; 
Motion  SongB;  New  Songs  to  Old  Tunes.  25  CENTS 

A  Christmas  Meeting 

A  holiday  exercise  for  25  children — new  and  verv  attract- 
ive characters — Girls:  Nature,  Mistletoe,  Holly,  2  Dialogs,  4 
Nations.     Boys:  Father  Time,  The  Year,  Jack  Frost,  4  Fng- 

lish  Customs,  Carol  Singers,  Yule  Log  Bearers,  Winter.   Full  directions  are  given 
for  costumes.     Also  a  heautiful  Ean^v  Drill — Holly,  Red  and  Mistletoe.    15  CTS 


A  Visit  from  Mother  Goose. 

A  ChriBtmas  Play  for  Primary  Pupils 
or  for  an  ungraded  school.  From  12  to 
24  children  can  take  part.  The  char- 
a  ters  are  the  well-known  Mother 
Goose  people.  Costumes  are  fully  des- 
cribed.    Hasily  given.     15      CENTS. 


At  the  Court  of  King  Winter. 

A  Christmas  Play  for  Schools.  Excel- 
lent for  ungraded  schools,  as  it  includes 
children  of  all  ages.  Costumes  are  fully 
described.  Chief  Character"  are  Winter 
November,  December,  Nature.  Santa 
Claus,  Christmas  Day,  Elves.  Heralds' 
Winds.  15  CENTS. 


How  to  Celebrate  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

For  all  grades.     The  most  popular  book  of  exercises   for    th"S-  oocaoio 
contains:  For  Christmas:  10   Songs,  15   recitations,  2   Christ-     I^Ss^SSSX,' 
mas  Drills,  2  short  plays,  an  exercise   for   reading   and   tab- 
leaux, 2  complete  exercises  for  recitation,    Dialog   and   Sink- 
ing.    For  Thanksgiving :  6  songs,  5  recitations,    5   special    ex- 
ercises. 2  plays.     133  pages.  25  CENTS. 


Fancy  Drills  and  Marches. 

Containing  also  motion  songs  and  action  pieces  for 
Christmas,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Patriotic  Days,  Clos- 
ing Day.  Good  all  the  year,  Contains  12  Drill,  14  Motion 
songs,  8  Action  pieces — every  one  usable.  The  acknowl- 
edged best  book  of  Drills.  25  CENTS. 


Christmas  Star. 

A  fancy  drill  with  songs  and  recita- 
tions for  a  Christmas  Festival.  10  girls 
are  required,  assisted  by  a  chorus.  The 
girls  carry  lighted  candles  and  are  sim- 
ply but  very  effectively.    15  CENTS. 


Blackboard  Stencils. 


The 


24x30  inches.  Price  10  cts.  each. 

five  ror  35  cts.     Order  bv  number. 

13S  Santa  Claus      140  Happ  yNew  Year 

139  M"rry  Christmas     160  Christmas  Tree 
110  Corder  of  Hjliij  Leaf  and  Berries 
Our  complete  list  of  stencils   includes 

over  500  designB.  Send  for  list. 
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»J*  We  publish  several  hundred  most  helpful  booksand  aids  for  teachers   at  little   prices.     They     "Si^ 

I    are  described  in  a  big  catolog  beautifully  illustrated  which  is  yours  for  the  asking-. 

7ft  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  56  East  oth  St.,  New  York  \ 


AT    LOWEST    PRICES 


O.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

303-306  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Maps,  Charts, 

Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 

TJ.  S.  BUNTING  FLAGS,  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Also  at  

North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

mend  for  Catalog 


A  Piano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,   Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

tub  fflitatar  &  Ray  Go. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
For  the  School-room  or  Home 

FarranD  &  Votey  Cfiapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan, 

or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


^3/© /©_/©/©/§, -^1^/65/^/?.. ^>    "5>  ^/©/5>/@/^),'gJ/@/©;^®/^/^ 
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For  Schools 

—OR — 

Home  Study 


^Spelling,  Letter  Writing.  Typewriting,  English, („ 
^Shorthand,  Commercial  Law,  Pocket  Dictionary,^ 
^Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice  \ 
St      ■     Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.    Address  @ 

#THE    PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.# 

<^426  Superior  St.,      CLEVELAND,  OHIoJ 


THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  0!  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50 ; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Op&n  all 
year. 

O^Send  for  Catalog. 

BANCROFTS  HISTORIES. 


If  you  have  a  set  of  the  Bancroft  His- 
tory (39  volumes)  that  is  nearly  as  good 
as  new  correspond  with  us.  State  bind- 
ing, condition,  etc.  We  will  make  you 
a  cash  offer  or  a  most  liberal  trade  offer. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO.  723  ^ &£&,. 


l^i-vll  o-p     Not   often   we  can   sell 

1JUI        1      a  good  shoe  for  a   dollar 
or  less.     Just    now  we 

^hflPS  °^er  ladies'  fine  kid 
i!D    \  »     shoes      Sunday      wear, 

sizes  2  to  7,  button  or  lace.  D,  E,  EE 
widths,  at  $1.00  a  pair;  mailing  about 
20  cents. 

Child's  6  to8;  same  quality,  button 6oc 

Child's  8J4  to  11,  same   quality,  button 80c 

Misses'  11^  to  2,  same  quality,  button 95c 

Send  lor  complete  lists  of  wearing  apparel, 
house  furnishings,  and  provisions.  Will  save 
money  on  every  article  at 

SniTH'S  CASH  STORE 

26-27  HXIarkst  St.  San.  Fianeisso  Cal 

WM.  C.  HASSLER,  M.  D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 


Office.  133  Powell  Street. 
Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 
Telephone  Bush  22. 


Residence. 
725  Laguua  St.  nr.  Grov 
Telephone  Steiner  771 


THE  WESTERN 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


■In 

■Bllllll 

Biaiilfe 


Established  in  1889. 

SUBSCKIBED  CAPITAL,  -     $8,000,000 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL,          -  -    1,300,000 

PKOFIT  AND  RESERVE,  -       -    175,000 

MONTHLY  INCOME,       -  -         75,000 

Business  done  in  the  Month  of  April,  1899: 

Number  of  loans 80 

Amount  loaned $50,300 

Shares  issued — 

Monthly  payment $8,400 

Paid  up 120 

Total  issue  for  April $8,520 

HOME  OFFICE: 

222  Sansome  St.,    WM.  CORBIN,  Sec'y&  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  HOLIDAY  ENTERTAINMENTS 


Send  for  our  new  liBte  and 
complete  Catalog 


DIALOGUE 

RECITATION 
PLAY 
ENTERTAINMENT 


I 


OOKS 
OOKS 
OOKS 


Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Coast. 

Don't  send  East.     You  can  save  time  by 
sending  to  us,  and  you  can  buy 

JUST  AS  CHEAP 
The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

T23  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WiMTtNE! 


RESTORES 
•WANING 

•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  actiou  during  convalescence  irom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell    Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  njrr. 

Cnnningham,  Cnrtiss  &  Welch 


S 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 


chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 
chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
<D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Thos.  <R..  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
'Rogers,  Sibley  &  (Ducker,  Harper  & 
(Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.<B. 
Lippincolt  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
'Public  School  'Publishing  Co.,  <Paub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Boohs. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


319-325    Sansome  St. 


San   Francisco 


JOSEPH  SILLOTT'S 


P 


IU-15 


STEEL  PENS. 


MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  H.  F.,  404,  303,  601  B.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  (Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

1045(Verticular),  1046(  Vertigraphy 
and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  lor  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  QILLOTT  4  SOUS,  91  John  Street,  How  fork. 


******  (jallery. 

Comments  of  the  Press  : 

The  Imperial  Gallery  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  two  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen who  have  won  fame  and  gold  medals  galore  at 
exhibitions  of  National  Phutographic  Associatious. — 
Emmanu-EL 

There  is  need  in  San    Francisco    of  a  studio 

where  ladies  can  go  for  a  superior  quality  of  work  and 
yet  not  come  in  contact  with  an  objectionable  sporting 
element.  The  Imperial  is  such  a  studio.  It  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  borne.  —  The  Argonaut. 

Their  work  illustrates  their  fine  knowledge  of 

all  the  technique  and  niceties  of  the  photographer's 
art.— 5.  F.  News-Letter. 

The  best    appliances  that  money  can  secure 

are  adjuncts  to  the  firm's  ability. — The  Wasp. 

WRITE  FOR 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS 
Coover  &  Rasmussen, 

724  Market  Street       -  San  Francisco 


Hotel  tanghm 

JOHN  P.  OALLAQHER,  Prop. 

rates: 

AMERICAN,    $2.00  and    $2  50   per   day 
EUROPEAN,    $100    and    $1.50  per  day 

« STBH1H    HEATED ' 


COR.   ELLIS  &  MASON, 


S.  F.,   CAL 


'c/f-j 


?s> 


Northern:   The, 

♦  FaYonte 
Pacific       :  Summer 

Railway  ♦    °Tu0e 


SPOKANE     HELENA     BUTTE 
WINNIPEG  ST.  PAUL   CHICAGO 
NEW   YORK 


The  only  line  to  the  famous 

IE 

....  THROUGH  CARS  .... 

Pullman  and  tourist,  with  dining  cars  on 

.  .  .  EVERY  TRAIN  .   .  . 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  "Wonderland,"  to 

T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent 

638  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
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5tWLtT\ENTdL  BOOK5.. 


THE  CYR  READERS  make  a  most  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  Literature  because  they 
give  Short  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  our  best  authors  and  whole  selections  from  their  writings. 

Stanford  University  and  many  of  the  Counties  in   California   are   using    TOMPKINS    SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT  for  professional  reading.     Price,  75  cents. 

If  you  teach  History  get  MACE'S  METHOD  IN  HISTORY,     $1.00. 

SHAYLOR'S  Vertical  Round  Hand  Copy  Books  have  movement  exercises  and  give  speed. 

Published  by 


GINN  &  COMPANY 


325  SANSOMB  STREET 


.SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GAlIFORjilA  lilflUTED 
Santa  Fe  Route 

The  fastest  train,  running  over  the  best 
railroad,  with  the  highest  class  accommoda- 
tions. Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco 
at  5:00  p.  m., 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  FRIDAY,  SATURDAY 

!  Arriving  in  Chicago  at  2:15  p.  m. 
FRIDAY,  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY. 

..OVE^LtAfit)    EXPRESS., 

Every  day  in  the  year.  Pullman  Pa'ace  and 
Upholstered  Tourist  Cars  leave  for  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  the  East.  Take 
Market  Street  Ferry  at  5:30  p.  m. 

VALLEY  ROAD  between  Stockton,  Fresno, 
Hanford,  Visalia,  Tulare,  and  Bakersfield,  furnishes 
good  local  train  service, 

THE  Sailta  Fe  is  the  true 
Scenic  "Route  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Chicago. 

Harvey's  Dining  Rooms  and  Lunch 

Counters   offer  good  food  well  cooked  and 
temptingly  served  at  reasonable  prices 

San  Francisco  office,  628  Market  street,  telephone  Main 

1531. 
Oakland  office,  1118  Broadway 

Sacramento  office,  201  J  street 

San  Jose  office,  7  We st  Santa  Clara  St. 
J.  I/.  TRUSLOW,      H.  K.  GREGORY,       J.  J.  BYRNE, 
G.  A.  P.  Dept.,  A.  G.  P.  Agt.,        Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

San  Francisco, Cal.    Los  Angeles,  I^os  Angeles, Cal. 


LDEN  EAGLE  HOTEL 


K  and  Seventh    Sts.,   SACRAMENTO,    Cal. 
Firit- class  in  every  respect;  'bus  at  every  train. 
GRAY  A  TITUS,  Proprietors. 


G.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

303-306  Post  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 
Hyloplate   Blackboards,   Maps,   Charts, 
Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 

Useful  Holiday  Gifts. 

Individual     QI?ildrer/5    Desl(S    and    chairs, 
Joy   BlaeH  Boards,  all   sizes. 

Also  at  

North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalog 


Have  you  subscribed  for  .  . 

The  t}ivei*side  Art  Series 

(Edited    by    ESTELLE    fl.    HURLL) 

For  the  present  school   year 

•-FOUR    ISSUES-. 

HAPHHEIi    (October)  CTlICJlflEIi  flflGEIiO   (February) 

IREJVIBRHriDT    (December)  j.    p.    jvHIiLkET   (April) 

Each  issue,  paper  30  cents;  cloth,  40  centB. 

SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE 

for  the  four  issues  in  paper,  $1.00;   in  cloth  $1.50. 
64  Representative  Pictures  with  332  pages  of  text. 
It  is  a  good  preparation  or  substitute  for  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.     It  appeals  to  TEACHERS 
OF  ART  as  a  text,  to  TEACHERS  OF  LITERATURE  as  supplementary   reading,   and   to  all 
others  who  wish  to  have  at  hand  the  most  important  things  in  and  about  art. 

A  descriptive  circular  with  sample  pages  and  pictures  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    COMPANY 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,     11  East  17th  Street,  New  York,     378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


BEAU'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago, 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"  Branches  fand  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGINEER. 
ING,  SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instruction,  Pupils  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 
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SERIES-VOLUME  IV. 

Series.— Golden  Era— Vol.  XIJV. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  DECEMBER,  i8g9. 


Number  12 
Established  1858 


pirofi^fW^    R,ofiee. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  In  1852. 
Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 
Single  copies,  15  cents. 
See  our  special  combination  offer.    It  will 
meet  your  wants.     Remit   by  check,  post- 
office  order,    Wells,    Fargo   &   Co,,    or  by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 
unobjectionable  nature  will  be  inserted  at 
the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  month  per  inch. 

MSS. — Articles  on  methods,  trials  oi  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 
news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address    all  communications  to   The   Western    Journal    of    Education,  723 
Market  Street,  S.  F.  EASE  WAGNER,  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The   Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 

8®-The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  definite  attempts  made  to  interest 
trustees  and  parents  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  has  been  successful,  but  more  frequently  the  attempts 
have  resulted  in  failure.  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  suggests  that  the 
County  Superintendents  should  co-operate  and  hold  the  session 
of  the  institute  at  a  time  when  the  Farmers'  institute  is  held. 
Joint  sessions  could  be  arranged  that  would  be  profitable  to  the 
educational  work.  It  is  a  timely  and  helpful  suggestion.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  acted  upon.  The  Farmers' 
institutes  have  become  a  tower  of  strength.  In  California,  Wash- 
ington and  other  states,  whole  communities  have  been  intellectu- 
ally and  commercially  revived.  The  meeting  of  farmers  and 
teachers  together  for  a  half  day  session  would  certainly  result  in 
a  sympathetic  co-operation  for  increased  and  better  educational 
activity. 

*  * 
Christmas  Thoughts. — The  centuries  have  presented  us  nothing  to 
equal  the  emotional  pleasures  that  circle  around  Christmas. 
Christmas,  not  war,  has  civilized  the  race;  Christmas,  not  the 
universities,  has  given  us  spiritual  culture;  Christmas,  not  wealth, 
has  given  us  the  ethics  of  refinement;  Christmas  has  held  the 
dearer  attributes  of  the  emotions  enthralled.  Its  lessons  have 
been  many.  The  sad  faced  shepherds,  the  dim  light  of  a  new  joy 
awakening  in  their  face,  present  to  us  the  wise  men  of  all  the 
centuries.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  still  shines  for  us.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  will  have  to  put  this  Star  in  the  flag  of  Conquest  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  new  magna  charta  of  the  20th 
century  before  it  can  encircle  the  globe  with  its  might.  Your 
Christmas,  dear  reader,  is  not  far  from  your  own  fireside.  There 
is  the  place  where  kindness,  charity,  liberality,  light,  love,  free- 
dom, truth  generosity,  find  their  fruition  in  your  life.  There 
can  be  no  happiness  in  a  home  where  selfishness  is  supreme.     A 


life  devoted  to  self-interest  is  a  pitiful  failure.  The  great  lesson 
of  Christmas  Day  is  not  a  blind  adoration  of  the  babe  of  Israel, 
not  a  worshipful  entrancement  of  this  sweetly  silent  woman  of  the 
centuries,  the  Madonna.  No,  the  great  lessson  is  the  lesson  of 
unselfishness! 

*    * 

Supt.  R.  H.  Webster  and  his  industrious  assistant  Eeslie  A.  Jordan, 
continue  to  emphasize  the  essentials  in  education.  Music,  draw- 
ing, humane  education,  and  ethical  culture  studies  have  been  rele- 
gated to  a  thirty  minute  period  once  a  week.  The  newspapers  have 
given  great  prominence  to  these  things.  If  the  educators  thruout 
the  United  States  were  to  read  only  the  newspapers,  they  would 
cry:  "San  Francisco  has  turned  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
her  educational  methods."  Fortunately,  the  Course  of  Study, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistant  are  not  at 
all  in  line  with  the  general  newspaper  comment.  Superintendent 
Webster  knows,  and  his  assistant  knows  that  drawing  and  music 
are  as  essential  as  arithmetic  and  geography;  that  Nature  Study 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  pedagogical  work — as  it  is  the  avenue 
that  leads  to  all  truth.  While  it  is  true  that  periods  for  the  for- 
mal study  of  music,  drawing  and  other  studies  have  been  limited 
to  a  few  periods,  still  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  too  progressi  ve 
not  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  drawing,  music,  manners,  morals, 
humane  education,  and  nature  study,  should  be  taught  aggressively 
every  day  in  connection  with  what  some  mechanically-trained 
mediocre-human-machine  has  been  pleased  to  characterize  as  '  'es- 
sentials." Back  of  every  course  of  study  and  above  it  stands  the 
teacher.  Back  of  every  superintendent  and  above  him  stands  the 
teacher.  After  all,  the  teacher,  quivering  with  nervous  energy  in 
contemplating  the  needs  of  the  child  is  the  vital  thing  in  the 
school-room.  Give  me  a  live,  strong,  vigorous  teacher,  with  a 
touch  of  inspiration  in  her  work  and  I  do  not  care  who  forms  the 
rules  or  makes  the  course  of  study.  Superintendent  Webster, 
under  the  new  charter  and  his  cabinet  of  four  deputies,  will  have 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  United  States.  The 
attention  of  educators  of  the  country  has  been  attracted  to  the 
administration  of  the  schools  under  the  new  charter.  He  has  the 
power  to  build  up  a  high  mechanical  machine  that  m\\  grind  out 
uniformly  trained  children  whose  uniformity  is  mediocrity,  or  he 
can  charge  the  whole  department  with  the  electricity  of  human 
sympathy,  and  graduate  children  whose  minds  have  been  trained 
in  the  attributes  that  make  successful  men  and  women — in  that 
they  possess  power  to  do.  Under  the  impetus  of  new  school 
buildings  San  Francisco  should  take  its  stand  as  the  foremost  city 
educationally,  in  the  United  States.  (1)  In  selecting  teachers  on 
merit.  (2)  In  retiring  from  the  department  all  inefficient  teachers. 
(3)  In  an  increased  professional  spirit  among  teachers  already  in 
the  department.  (4)  In  promoting  pupils  on  merit  instead  of  by 
examination.  (5)  In  an  ideal  correlation  of  subjects.  (6)  In  vitali- 
zing every  room  until  there  is  present  strong,  vigorous,  power- 
ful definite  teaching. 
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Official  Decisions  and  Information 


STATE    BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  GAGE Governor,  Sacramento 

President  of  the  Board. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary   of  the  Board 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER President  University  of  California  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.BROWN University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

JAS.  MacNAUGHTON  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

E.  T.  PIERCE President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

C.  C.  VAN  LIEV7  President  State  Normal  School,  Chico 

SAM'LT.  BLACK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego 

FREDERIC  L.  BURK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco 


FEES. 

The  fee  for  a  life  diploma  of  either  grade  is  $2.  No  fee  is 
required  for  a  State  educational  diploma,  but  a  fee  of  $1.25  is 
necessary  for  a  document  to  accompany  a  normal  diploma  if  the 
parchment  form  is  required.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  regular  paper 
form. 

JANITORS. 

Answering  a  school  trustee  of  Kern  County,  it  is  not  legal 
for  the  minor  son  of  a  school  trustee  to  be  employed  on  a  salary  as 
janitor  for  the  school,  it  being  in  violation  of  Sec.  1876  of  the 
Political  Code. 

THE    HOUR    OF    CLOSING. 

The  hour  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  public  school  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  and  regulated  by  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees.  If  they  have  not  taken  definite  action  in  the  matter 
the  teacher  is  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  found  on  the  first  two  pages  of  the  new  teacher's 
school  register,  and  also  on  page  1 15  of  the  edition  of  the  School 
Law  of  1895. 

LIFE   DIPLOMAS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  cannot  issue  duplicate  life  or 
educational  diplomas  unless  satisfactorily  sworn  affidavits  are  sub- 
mitted and  filed  showing  that  the  originals  have  been  destroyed. 
If  a  document  is  claimed  only  to  have  been  lost,  a  certificate 
simply  to  the  effect  that  such  document  was  originally  granted  is 
all  that  can  be  given. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1650  of  the  Political  Code  stipulates  among  other 
things, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  District  Clerk  to  call  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  must  call  a  meeting  at  the  request 
of  two  members.  I  do  not  think  a  clerk  can  prevent  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  by  declining  to  call  it  when  requested  by  two  mem- 
bers. He  would  be  amenable  to  the  law  for  refusing  to  do  his 
duty,  and  my  opinion  is  that  a  board  of  school  trustees,  like  any 
other  governing  body,  is  controlled  by  a  majority  of  its  members, 
and  in  case  of  absence  of  the  clerk  or  his  refusing  to  call  a  meeting 
when  duly  requested,  it  would  be  a  legal  meeting  if  public  notice 
were  given  and  the  meeting  ordered  by  the  action  of  two  of  the 
members. 

BOOKS. 

Parents  cannot  be  asked  to  purchase  books  other  than  text- 
books of  the  State  Series  for  children  of  the  primary  or  grammar 
grades,  except  in  those  subjects  or  branches  for  which  the  State 
publishes  no  text-books.  In  case  of  needed  additional  or  supple- 
mentary books  they  should  be  purchased  with  the  library  fund  or 
the  county  or  the  special  funds  of  the  school  district. 

DANCES. 
A  public  school-house  cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  which 
necessitates  the  removal  of  seats,  desks  or  other  school  furniture. 
The  spirit  of  the  law  in  this  case  is  that  dances  or  balls  are  to  be 
prohibited  in  the  public  school-house, 


HIGH   SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

Regarding  the  counting  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  high  schools  of  his  county  in  apport- 
ioning public  moneys  a  case  from  San  Joaquin  County  is  reported 
now  to  be  before  the  courts  for  final  decision,  and  the  same  is 
awaited  with  much  interest.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  in 
the  absence  of  judicial  authority  on  the  question,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  law  as  gleaned  from  the  wording  of  the  State  Constitution, 
Art.  IX,  Sec.  6,  prohibits  a  county  superintendent  from  counting 
such  high  school  attendence  in  the  apportionment  of  State  school 
funds.  The  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution  in  the  sec- 
tion and  article  referred  to  clearly  is  that  the  State  School  Fund 
shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools.  The  counting  of  high  school  attendance  in  making 
an  apportionment,  it  is  admitted,  would  not  directly,  but  would 
indirectly  be  applying  State  school  moneys  for  high  school  pur- 
poses. I  must,  therefore,  advise  county  superintendents  not  to 
count  the  average  daily  attendance  of  high  schools  in  apportioning 
public  school  funds  until  the  courts  may  decide  the  law  to  mean 
that  they  shall. 

CHANGE  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 
The  attention  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  is  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1874  of  the  Political 
Code,  which  prohibits  a  change  of  text-books  at  any  other  time 
than  in  the  months  of  May  or  June,  or  for  any  change  to  take 
effect  until  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  after  the  30th  day  of 
June  of  the  year  in  which  such  change  has  legally  been  made. 
December  7,  1899.  Thos.  J.  Kirk, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  5,  1899. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Supt.  Pnblia  Instruction,  Sacramento: 

Dear  Sir. — In  your  communication  of  November  20,  1899, 
you  inquire  if  boards  of  school  trustees  may  properly  charge 
tuition  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grade  schools  from  outside  districts.  You  state  that  you  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  no  such  tuition  fee  can  be  lawfully 
charged. 

I  concur  in  the  views  thus  expressed  by  yourself.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  Section  1662  of  the  Political  Code,  that  every  school, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  must  be  open  for  the  admission 
of  all  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  residing 
in  the  district,  and  that  the  board  of  school  trustees  or  city  board 
of  education  may  have  power  to  admit  adults  and  children  not 
residing  in  the  district,  whenever  good  reasons  exist  therefor. 

It  is  provided  in  Section  1617  of  the  same  Code  (subdivision 
15)  that  boards  of  trustees  of  school  districts  may  permit  children 
from  other  districts  to  attend  the  schools  of  their  district  only  upon 
the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  such  children 
reside.  A  further  provision  is  made  for  an  appeal  to  the  County 
Superintendent  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  by  the  resident  board  to 
give  their  consent. 

District  schools  are  maintained  by  State  and  County  funds,  as 
you  suggest  in  your  communication,  and  all  children  being  other- 
wise qualified,  have  a  right  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  reside.  Whenever  good  reasons  exist  therefor, 
however,  such  children  are  entitled  to  attend  the  schools  of  districts 
in  which  they  do  not  reside,  provided  the  proper  consent  thereto 
is  obtained.  The  rights  thus  conferred  are  legal  rights  which  may 
be  ignored  by  the  local  officers  of  the  school  district.  In  other 
words,  the  opportunity  for  instruction  in  public  schools  given  by 
the  statute  to  the  youth  ot  the  State  is  in  obedience  to  the  special 
demand  of  our  State  Constitution,  and  the  privilege  thereby 
granted  is  a  legal  right;  as  much  so  as  a  vested  right  in  property 
Ward  vs.  Flood,  48  Cal. ,  36. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  good  reasons  exist  for  the  attendance  of 
a  child  in  a  school  district  other  than  the  one  in  which  such  child 
resides,  and  the  proper  consent  be  given  therefor,  the  right  to 
attend  school  in  such  other  district  is  a  legal  right,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  does  not  depend  upon  any  money  consideration.  Cases 
may  well  be  imagined  where  it  would  be  impracticable  and  some- 
limes  impossible  for  children  to  attend  school  in  the  district  in 
which  they  reside.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  charging  of  a 
tuition  fee  in  another  district  where  they  might  desire  to  attend 
school,  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  attending 
any  school  at  all.  Such  is  certainly  not  the  policy  or  intention  of 
the  law  of  this  State.  A  school  district  is  a  public  corporation  of  a 
quasi  municipal  character,  possessing  such  authority  as  has  been 
conferred  by  the  Legislature,  to  be  exercised  in  the  mode  and 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  statute. 

Hughes  vs.  Ewing,  93  Cal.,  414. 

Article  IX  makes  education  and  the  management  and  control 
of  the  public  schools  a  matter  of  State  care  and  supervision. 
Kennedy  vs.  Miller,  97  Cal.,  429. 

Since  the  Constitution  has  made  education  and  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  public  schools  a  matter  of  State  care,  and 
the  State  has  not  imposed  any  charge  in  cases  such  as  the  one 
under  consideration,  I  must  conclude  that  school  trustees  may  not 
lawfully  charge  tuition  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Tirey  L.  Ford,  Attorney  General, 


OFFICIAL    VISITS 


Sacramento,  Dec.  2,  1899. 
During  the  mouth  of  November  State  Superintendent  Kirk  made  offi . 
cial  visits  to  the  Counties  of  Calaveras,  Placer,  Colusa,  Yolo  and  San  Joa- 
quin and  met  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  of  those  counties 
in  annual  institute.  El  Dorado  County  was  visited  by  proxy,  Mr.  Job 
Wood  Jr.  of  the  State  Superintendent's  office  represented  Supt.  Kirk, 
and  he  reports  a  progressive  and  earnest  spirit  plainly  manifest  in  the 
teaching  force  of  that  county. 

Calaveras  County. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment.in  favor  of  local  teachers.  Teachers  pre- 
pared in  the  schools  of  the  county  were  quite  noticeable  in  Calaveras  Coun- 
ty. Thiscounty  has  not,  however,  a  high  school,  and  teachers  cannot,  in 
eth  schools  of  the  county,  obtain  scholarship  beyond  the  course  they  are 
expected  to  teacb.  Local  pride  is  excusable  if  home  talent  is  encour- 
aged to  get  training  from  professional  schools  supported  by  the  State. 
Since  the  entire  people  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  school  system, 
the  State  may  well  demand  that  the  children  in  all  the  counties  shall  be 
taught  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

Placer  County. 

Supt.  Kirk  speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  unusually  well 
prepared  program  arranged  by  Supt.  P.  W.  Smith,  for  the  Placer  County 
Institute,  held  at  Auburn,  and  of  the  professional  spirit  with  which  he 
and  the  teachers  of  that  county  carried  out  this  program.  Supt.  Smith 
Bent  out  notices  beforehand  to  each  teacher  to  prepare  a  brief  paper  on 
some  practical  subject,  not  a  mere  bookish  or  encyclopaedic  essay.  Every 
teacher  responded,  and  such  subjects  as  "How  I  teach  Phonics,"  "How 
I  get  Expression  in  Reading,"  "Verbs  and  Verbals,"  "How  I  Control 
Fighting,"  were  presented.  During  the  forenoon  the  institute  was 
divided  into  sections,  and  discussed  these  subjects. 

A  course  of  home  reading  for  pupils  was  mapped  out.  This  precept 
for  the  children  was  followed  by  the  example  of  the  teachers  who  con- 
tinued their  organization  as  a  professional  reading  club  divided  into 
four  sections  and  meeting  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Supt.  Smith 
was  ably  assisted  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  in  carrying  out  his  program. 

Colusa  County. 

An  exceptional  interest  attended  the  State  Superintendent's  visit  to 
Colusa  County,  where,  twenty-six  years  ago,  he  taught  his  first  school 
in  California.  Ha  noted  that  two  of  the  teachsrs  of  that  early  day  have 
continued  to  the  present  time  among  the  educators  of  that  county.  The 
Superintendent  was  tendered  a  most  cordial  reception.  Altho  a  very 
busy  season,  many  school  trustees  were  present  on  the  third  day  of  the 
institute. 

Yolo  County. 

But  to  Supt.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart,  of  Yolo,  is  due  very  great  credit  for 
succeeding  in  bringing  out  a  larger  number  of  school  trustees  than  the 
gtate  Superintendent  has  yet  met  at  any  other  institute.    An   entire 


afternoon  wasdevoted  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  school  officers. 
The  Superintendent  gave  an  address  upon  this  subject,  and  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  was  quite  generally  participated  in  by  trustees  and 
teachers. 

San  Joaquin  County. 

The  early  part  of  Thanksgiving  week  was  used  by  the  teachers  of 
San  Joaquin  County  for  their  annual  institute.  Supt.  Wright  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  his  first  session.  As  institute  instructors 
and  lecturers  usually  present  the  educational  problems  of  the  teacher, 
the  State  Superintendent  at  this  institute  chose  to  touch  educational 
questions  by  a  discussion  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  Super- 
intendent. Mrs.  Winterburn  on  "History  Study  in  the  Grades, "  Pro- 
fessor Gayley  on  "Poetic  Interpretation,"  and  Professor  Heaton  on 
"Teaching  the  language  Arts,"  were  interesting  and  instructive. 

Valuable  lessons  on  school  architecture  and  hygiene  were  afforded 
by  the  El  Dorado  school  building  of  Stockton,  in  which  the  institute 
was  held. 


SUPT.  B.  F.  HOWARD. 
Vice  President    Local  Exec- 
utive Committee  C.  T.  A. 


SUPT.   O.  W.  ERLEW1NE., 

President  Local  Committee, 

C.  T.  A, 


TEAGHERS'  INSTITUTES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


The  State  Teachers'  .Association  of  Washington,  will  meet  at  Seattle  Dec.  26 
to  28. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Scott  of  Yuba  County,  held  his  institute  Oct.  23  to  25.  He  had  an 
able  corps  of  instructors,  and  a  profitable  session. 

Supt.  C.  G.  Kline  of  Sutter  County,  held  his  institute  Oct.  23  to  25.  Mr. 
Heaton,  Supt.  Kirk  and  others  assisted  in  making  it  a  notable  meeting. 

Miss.  Loughenour  of  Colusa  County,  held  an  interesting  session  of  her  insti- 
tute Nov.  20  to  24. 

Miss  Julia  L-Iones  of  Mariposa  County,  devoted  most  of  the  time  of  her  insti- 
tute to  drawing,  with  R.  D.  Augsburg  as  instructor.     It  was  held  Nov.  8  to  10. 

P.  W.  Smith  of  Placer,  arranged  his  program  so  that  his  teachers  gave  short, 
effective  talks  on  practical  subjects.     T.  L.  Heaton  and  Supt.  Kirk  assisted. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Mrs.  J.  E-  Chope  and  others 
assisted  Supt.  L  J.  Cbipnian  in  making  the  Santa  Clara  County  institute  a  great 
success. 

Supt.  J.  A  Wagener  of  Stanislaus  County,  was  assisted  in  his  institute,  held 
Oct.  27,  to  Nov.  1,  by  T.  L.  Heaton,  D.  R.  Augsburg  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Quartette. 

Supt.  D.  H.  White  of  Solano  County,  issued  the  most  carefully  planned  and 
neatly  printed  program  that  we  have  seen  during  the  year  1S99.  His  institute  was 
reported  a  great  success. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Crookshanki  held  a  successful  institute  Oct.  27  to  Nov  1-  He 
held  a  profitable  session  with  Prof.  Stratton  and  Prof.  Babcock  ol  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  instructors. 

The  San  Joaquin  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  Nov.  27,  28,  29.  Supt.E.  B. 
Wright  prepared  an  excellent  program,  and  had  quite  a  number  of  prominent 
edncatorsas  instructors. 

Supt.  Miss  Effie  Persons  of  Siskiyou  County,  held  a  successful  in  stitute  Oct. 
13  to  14,  with  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Lrew,  T.  D.  Heaton  and  Supt.  Kirk  as  the 
lecturers  and  instructors. 

Margaret  Poore,  Supt.  of  Shasta,  held  a  very  successful  institute  Oct  2,, 
24,  25,  at  Redding.  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Dr.  Thos.  P.  Bailey,  Prof.  Elwood  Cubberly 
and  Mrs.  Bech  Meyer  were  among  the  instructors. 

The  Yolo  County  Institute  was  reported  as  the  best  ever  held.  It  was  con- 
vened  by  Mrs.  Peart,  Thanksgiving  week-Dr.  Frederic  Burk.Mra.  Wmteiburn, 
Dr.  0.  P.  Jenkins  were  among  the  instructors. 

Supt.  O.  W.  Grove  held  a  very  successful  institute  at  Merced,  Oct.  27  to  Nov 
1  One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  institute  was  the  excellent  address  on  Eng- 
lish by  Prof.  Outcalt.    Dr.  Dresslar  delivered  a  number  of  excellent  lectures, 
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Supt.  W.  0.  Doab  of  Kern  County,  held  his  first  annual  institute  Oct.  27  to 
Nov.  1.  Supt.  Doub  delivered  a  well  prepared  annual  address.  The  program 
was  arranged  so  that  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
new  course  of  study. 

Supt.  Miss  Mollie  Owen  held  her  institute  Oct.  23  to  25,  with  D.  R.  Augs- 
burg, Dr.  Thos.  P.  Bailey  and  Prof.  Elwood  Cubberly  as  tbe  instructors.  The 
teachers  took  an  active  interest.  It  was  Miss  Owens'  first  institute,  and  she  made 
quite  a  success  of  it. 

Prof.  Charlee  Mills  Gayley  of  the  University  of  California,  who  wrote  the 
excellent  poem  in  this  issue  entitled  "When  the  Queen  Was  Young,"  has  lec- 
tured on  "Our  Literary  Heritage,"  at  a  large  number  of  institutes  this  year,  and 
everywhere  scored  a  success. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Graham  held  his  institute  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  1.  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  A. 
J.  Waterhouse,  Harr  Wagner,  Joaquir  Miller  and  Kate  Ames  were  among  his 
instructors.  Supt.  Grahamlalways  arranges  his  program  to  make  his  institute 
both  profitable  and  interesting  for  all  concerned. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Dunn,  who  is  one  of  the  strong  new  men  in  the  field  of  supervision, 
held  an  institute  Oct.  23  to  25.  Mr.  Dunn  delivered  a  carefully  prepared  address 
full  of  information  and  sensible  suggestions  on  practical  lines  on  school  super- 
vision. Prof.  C.  M.  Gayley  of  the  University  of  California  delivered  several 
highly  instructive  addresses. 

Supt.  George  S.  Ramsay  of  Fresno  County,  held  his  first  annual  institute 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  1.  He  had  a  strong  corps  of  lecturers,  and  a  very  successful 
institute.  Supt.  Ramsay  conducted  the  institute  successfully,  and  makes  a  fine 
presiding  officer.  State  Supt.  Kirk  appeared  before  the  teachers  with  whom  he 
associated  for  over  eight  years,  and  received  quite  an  ovation. 

Tbe  Inland  Empire  Association  will  meet  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  in  March.  It 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  educational  gathering  ever  held  in  the  North- 
west. Supt.  J.  F,  Nowlin  of  Umatilla  County,  Oregon,  one  of  the  executive 
committee,  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  splendid  organizer.  Pendleton,  under 
his  lead,  will  make  a  supreme  effort  in  the  entertainment  of  the  teachers. 

All  is  ready  for  a  large  and  profitable  meeting  at  Sacramento,  Dec.  26,  27,  28, 
29.  The  program,  printed  in  the  November  number  of  this  journal  has  met  with 
expressions  of  approval.  It  is  pronounced  by  men  who  have  been  attending  these 
meetings  for  twenty  years  as  the  most  practical  program  yet  outlined.  No  teacher 
can  afford  to  miss  the  great  debate  of  Wheeler,  Jordan,  Pardee  and  others.  Supts. 
Howard,  Erlewine  and  others  at  Sacramento,  have  been  very  active  in  preparing 
for  the  teachers .    Let  us  all  be  there. 

John  Waters,  Superintendent  of  Calaveras  County,  held  his  first  annual  insti- 
tute at  Mokelumne  Hill.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  T.  J.  Kirk,  Harr  Wagner, 
Jennie  L>  Huber  and  Joaquin  Miller.  The  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. Some  excellent  papers  were  read.  The  people  of  Mokelumne  Hill 
furnished  a  most  enjoyableevening  entertainment.  Supt.  Waters,  in  his  address 
to  the  teachers,  showed  that  he  had  a  firm  grasp  on  the  educational  problems  of 
his  county.     He  is  sure  to  make  a  splendid  success  of  his  administration. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Williams  of  Modoc,  held  her  institute  at  Adin  Oct.  231025 
The  institutes  in  Modoc  County  are  revivals  of  educational  enthusiasm.  There 
is  no  county  in  the  State  that  can  boast  of  a  more  enthusiastic,  or  brighter  body 
of  teachers.  Teachers  drove  180  miles  over  mountain  roads  to  answer  roll-call 
promptly,  aud  yet  it  has  been  known  that  teachers  are  tardy  when  they  have  to 
walk  but  a  block.    The  time  was  devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems 


of  school  management.     Joaquin  Miller  lectured  to  an  audience  that  overcrowded 
the  hall. 

Supt  Gi  S>  Bond  of  Walla  Walla  County,  Wash:,  held  his  annual  institute 
at  Walla  Walla  Nov.  29,  to  Dec.  1.  He  had  the  following  strong  corps  of 
instructors:  Frank  P.  Graves,  Pres.  State  University;  Alex.B.  Coffey,  Prof.  Ed. 
State  University;  J.  H.  Ackerman,  Sunt.  Public  Instruction.  Oregon;  F.  J. 
Browne,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Washington;  W.  E.  Wilson,  Prin.  Ellensburg 
Normal-  W.B.  Turner,  Prin,  Cheney  Normal;  S,  B.  L-  Penrose,  Pres  Whitman 
College;  H.  S.  Brode,  Prof.  Biology.  Whitman  College;  W.  A.  Bratton,  Prof. 
Mathematics,  Whitman  College;  J.  A.  Keener,  Prin.  Waitsburg  Academy;  J.  L. 
Dumas,  Prin.  Dayton  Schools;  Miss  Wells,  Special  Drawing,  Walla  Walla  Schools. 
It  is  reported  that  it  far  excelled  any  institute  ever  held  in  Walla  Walla  County. 
Alex.  B.  Coffey,  Prot,  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Washington,  was  the  star 
attraction  of  the  meeting,  and  was  very  popular.  It  has  been  said  that  he  retains 
his  popularity  because  he  remains  a  bachelor,  but  that  is  not  correct;  it  is  on 
account  of  his  witty,  instructive,  and  eloquent  educational  addresses. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  Association— Eighth  Annual  Session, 
los  Angeles,  December  21,  22,  23-  General  Sessions— P.  W. 
Kauffman,  President. 

Thursday  Morning 
9:30.     Music 

Invocation 

Address  of  Welcome James  A.  Poshay,  Los  Angeles 

Response  by  the  President 

Character  and  Instinct, C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Cbico 

Some  Standpoints  on  Modern  Education.. 

Frederick  Burk,  San  Francisco 

Thursday  Evening 
8:00.    Music. 

Higher  Commercial  Education Carl  C.  Plebn,  U.  C. 

Address President  Benjaman  Ide  Wheeler,  TJ.  C. 

Friday  Morning 
9:00.     Music. 

The  Post  Mortem  Study  of  Literature.  .J.  D.  Burke,  San  Diego 

Tbe  Master  Teacher Thos.  P.  Bailey,  U.  C. 

The  New  Problems  in  tbe  Study  of  Society    Bernard  Moses  TT.C. 

School  Superintendency... Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 
Friday  Evening 
8.00.     Music. 

School  Legislation George  F.  James,  Los  Angeles 

Address Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  Uuiversity 

Saturday  Horning 
9:00.    Music. 

Social  Evolution  and  its  Effects  on  Primary  Education 

J.  B.  Millard,  Los  Angeles 

Is  Knowledge  Power  ? Pres.  W.  A.  Edwards,  Throop 

Temperament Supt.  Klock,  Helena,  Montana, 

Reports  of  Committees  

Election  of  Officers 

Excellent  programs  have  been  arranged  for  the  different  departments. 


From  the  painting  of  Chas.  C.  Nahl,  lS63,  in  Crocket-  Art  Gallery,  Sacramento,  Cat. 

THE  FANDANGO.       SPANISH   LIFE  IN   THE   EARLY   DAYS   OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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Department  of  Miire  Study 

CONDUCTED    BY 

OLIVER  P.  JENKINS  and  VERNON  L.  KELLOGG 

OF    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY. 
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SOLUTION— CRYSTALLIZATION 


By  O.  P.  JENKINS. 

The  solvent  acjion  of  water  is  such  an  important  agent  in  the 
world  of  nature,  both  the  living  and  non-living,  that  it  becomes  a 
good  subject  for  nature  study  work. 

The  substances  which  plants  take  from  the  soil  must  be  in  a 
state  of  solution.  The  various  forms  of  the  foods  that  animals 
use  must  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  form  to  be  absorbed  and  they  are 
in  the  blood  in  solution.  The  solution  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ingredients  of  a  rock  which  act  as  a  cement  to  hold  the  rest 
together,  allows  the  rock  to  fall  to  pieces  to  become  soil.  The 
solution  of  certain  substances  from  the  soil  permits  them  to  be 
carried  great  distances  to  be  deposited  as  minerals  in  veins  or  in 
masses  of  crystals,  or  as  in  salt  in  great  salt  lakes  or  in  beds  of 
salt.  In  some  situations  immense  quantities  of  rock  are  entirely 
dissolved  out  and  carried  away,  as  in  the  caves  in  limestone  strata, 
of  which  the  Mammoth  and  Wyandotte  Caves  are  notable  examples. 
The  beautiful  cave  formations  are  the  result  of  regaining  dissolved 
substances  from  their  solutions.  Most  of  the  wonderful  things  to 
be  seen  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  the  result  of  solution  and  the 
regaining  substances  from  solution.  Thus  by  solution  and  a  re- 
gaining of  substances  from  solution,  the  character  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  may  be  constantly  undergoing  changes. 

To  illustrate  the  facts  of  solution  have  the  pupils  make  solu- 
tions of  some  common  substances  such  as  table  salt,  sal  ammoniac, 
alum,  sugar,  copper,  sulphate  and  bichromate  of  potash.  This 
selection  contains  substances  of  different  colors  and  all  readily 
obtained.  They  all  make  clear  solutions.  Have  comparisons 
made  with  attempts  to  dissolve  powdered  sulphur  or  powdered 
chalk  which  will  not  dissolve  in  water. 

Have  the  pupils  by  experimenting  learn  that  some  substances 
like  sal  ammoniac  dissolve  readily  in  water,  the  water  taking  in 
a  large  amount,  while  others  like  bichromate  of  potash,  dissolve 
much  less  readily,  the  water  taking  up  but  a  small  amount  of  the 
substance.  There  are  other  liquids  such  as  the  acids  and  alkalis 
which  will  dissolve  substances  which  water  will  not  dissolve, 
but  the  solvent  power  of  water  is  sufficient  for  illustration 
of  the  facts  of  solution ,  and  it  is  this  with  which  we  have  the  most 
to  do.  Test-tubes  are  the  most  satistactory  vessels  in  which  to 
make  the  solutions,  but  bottles  or  drinking  glasses  will  answer 
very  well. 

After  making  solutions  we  may  follow  with  lessons  on  the 
regaining  the  dissolved  substances  from  the  solutions  again.  That 
is  done,  of  course,  by  evaporating  the  water  which  leaves  the  sub- 
stance in  solution  behind.  This  is  most  rapidly  done  by  heating 
the  water  to  boiling,  when  it  quickly  passes  away.  All  the  sub- 
stances above  suggested  should  be  regained  again  from  their  solu- 
tions. Sugar  dissolved  in  water  exists  in  beets,  in  sugar-cane  or 
in  the  sap  of  maple  trees.  The  juices  are  extracted  and  "boiled 
down,"  that  is,  the  water  is  evaporated  away  and  molasses  or 
sugar  is  left. 

When  a  substance  is  regained  trom  solution  by  the  rapid  pro- 
cess of  boiling  it  is  left  behind  generally  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder  of  very  minute  crystals. 


If,  however,  we  allow  the  evaporation  to  go  on  slowly,  as  in 
an  open  vessel  in  the  temperature  of  the  school-room,  .then  the 
dissolved  substance  will  form  into  large,  beautiful  crystals.  If 
strings  or  slender  sticks  are  suspended  in  the  liquid  the  crystals 
forming  on  these  may  be  easily  lifted  out  without  breaking. 

A  very  instructive  and  inter- 
esting method  of  forming  crys- 
tals is  by  smearing  a  solution 
of  a  substance  over  the  surface 
of  a  clean  sheet  of  glass.  As 
the  water  evaporates  the  crys- 
tals may  be  seen  to  form  over 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  If  the 
formation  of  the  crystals  be  ob- 
served by  means  of  a  hand  lens 
or  under  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope  the  crystals  will  be 
seen  to  shoot  rapidly  across  the 
field.  Sal  ammoniac  is  excel- 
lent for  this  experiment. 

Indications  have  already  been 
made  of  the  possible  application 
of  these  facts.  In  nature  the  water  dissolves  certain  substances 
from  the  soil  or  rocks  which  are  carried  to  greater  or  less  distances 
and  in  those  situations  by  evaporation  the  substances  take  the 
form  of  crystals,  of  quartz,  limestone  crystals,  and  the  various 
other  beautiful  crystals  and  gems  found  in  the  earth's  crust.  In 
making  solutions  of  all  those  substances  which  pioduce  the  crys- 
tals in  the  rocks,  water  is  aided  by  other  substances  mixed  with 
it,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  other  acids  and  alkalis. 


Fig. 


59.    Apparatus  for  obtaining  crystals 
on    strings. 


Fig.  60.    Sal  Ammoniac  crystallizing  on  a  sheet  of  glass. 

To  show  that  water  always  dissolves  something  from  the  soil, 
soak  a  jar  of  earth  a  day  or  so  in  distilled  or  rain  water.  Filter 
off  the  water  and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  vessel  and  when  all  the 
water  has  disappeared  the  vessel  will  be  coated  with  a  thin  crust 
of  the  substances  which  were  dissolved  in  the  water.  For  com- 
parison boil  down  in  the  same  way  an  equal  amount  of  distilled 
or  rain  water  and  no  crust  will  be  found  to  remain.  The  inside 
of  a  tea-kettle  long  in  use  becomes  coated  with  a  thick  crust  of  the 
substances  dissolved  in  the  water  used,  which  are  left  behind  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  large  amount  of  water  from  the  kettle. 
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In  the  lessons  on  the  foods  of  plants  it  was  shown  that  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  are  the  main  foods,  but  in  addition  the  plants 
obtain  other  substances  from  the  soil.  These  come  into  the  plant 
dissolved  in  water.  In  burning  a  plant  in  open  air  those  parts 
made  out  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  disappear  in  gases,  the 
product  of  the  burning.  There  is  left  behind  some  ashes.  These 
ashes  represent  mainly  what  the  plant  had  received  from  the  soil 
dissolved  in  water.  While  this  is  proportionally  small  in  amount 
it  contains  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  plant's  food. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  water  is  not  only  itself  food  for  plants,  but  it 
also  acts  as  the  medium  by  which  other  important  foods  are 
brought  into  the  plant's  body. 

THE  SOIL. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  the  lessons  immediately  preceding 
may  be  made  to  introduce  a  more  careful  study  of  soils. 

The  general  structure  of  the  soil,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
soils  may  be  studied,  also  the  relation  of  these  to  growing  roots 
and  percolating  water. 

In  general,  soil  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel  and  vegetable  or  animal  remains.  All  of  these  may  be 
present,  and  in  different  soils  in  varying  proportions,  or  only  one 
or  two  of  these  may  be  in  soil  from  a  particular  locality. 

Clay  consists  of  very  fine  particles  only;  and  when  alone,  it 
makes  a  compact,  stiff,  heavy  soil  that  is  hard  to  work  with  farm- 
ing tools. 

Sand  is  composed  of  larger  particles,  and  when  alone,  makes 
a  loose,  light  soil,  easily  worked. 

Gravel  is  made  up  of  coarse  particles  and  stones  of  various 
sizes. 

Secure  a  portion  of  soil  from  any  source,  and  have  the  pupils 
separate  the  sand  from  the  clay  as  follows:  In  a  suitable  vessel, 
stir  the  soil  up  thoroly  with  water,  and  pour  off  the  muddy  water 
in  another  vessel.  By  repeated  washings  all  the  muddy  parts 
(which  is  the  clay)  is  separated  from  the  sand  and  gravel.  These, 
if  both  are  present,  may  be  separated  by  a  fine  screen  (wire 
netting).  The  vessel  containing  the  muddy  water  is  allowed  to 
stand,  until  the  soil  settles,  then  the  water  removed.  The  sedi- 
ment is  the  clay.  All  may  be  dried  and  the  proportionate  amounts 
determined. 

Next  study  the  properties  of  clay  and  sand.  Placed  on  a 
filter  (a  funnel  with  a  cloth  or  filter  paper),  clay  retains  the  water, 
while  sand  allows  it  to  pass  rapidly  thru.  Note  the  effect  of  pack- 
ing each  firmly  before  water  is  poured  on.  Now  you  may  come  to 
questions  in  regard  to  the  percolation  or  retention  of  water  falling 
on  the  surface,  the  formation  of  underground  reservoirs,  of  springs, 
of  wells,  etc. 

Before  studying  how  water  rises  in  the  soil  from  moist  regions 
below,  some  experiments  in  capillary  attraction  would  better  be 
taken  up. 

CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION. 

With  a  series  of  small  glass  tubes  standing  in  a  shallow  dish 
of  water,  observe  the  height  the  water  will  rise  in  each.  Two 
sheets  of  glass  brought  close  together  will  show  that  the  nearer 
they  approach,  the  higher  the  water  will  rise.  A  sponge,  a  cloth, 
a  lump  of  sugar,  a  piece  of  bread,  or  new  brick  may  be  used  to 
further  illustrate  capillary  attraction. 

Arrange  lamp-chimneys  (or  other  large  glass  tubes)  one  filled 
with  gravel,  one  with  sand,  one  with  clay,  and  others  with  mixed 
parts,  or  with  any  soil  desired.  Place  them  in  a  shallow  vessel 
of  water,  and  observe  the  rising  of  the  water  in  each. 

In  California  the  rains  in  the  winter  sink  down  into  the  lower 
depths  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  summer  with  no  rain,  the  plants 
must  depend  upon  this  water  which  rises  by  capillary  attraction 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  reason  given  for  cultivating  the  orchards  in  the  summer 


is  to  break  up  into  a  loose  mass  the  upper  surface,  and  thus  in 
this  layer  destroy  the  conditions  good  for  capillary  attraction, 
which,  if  good,  would  allow  the  water  rise  to  the  upper  surface  and 
be  evaporated  by  the  sun  and  thus  lost.  The  cultivated  layer  of 
soil  acts  as  a  covering  retarding  evaporation.  To  be  a  good  cover- 
ing it  should  be  stirred  often  with  the  cultivator,  and  not  allowed 
to  pack  down  close  and  thus  establish  good  capillary  connection 
with  the  surface. 

For  study  of  how  roots  act  in  different  kinds  of  soils  take  the 
glass  frames  used  for  seed-planting  (Pack  the  clay  well). 

What  gives  the  dark  shades  of  color  to  the  soil?  Where  a  ditch 
or  other  cut  into  the  surface  of  the  soil  shows  a  section,  note  that 
the  upper  part  is  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  lower;  sometimes  it 
is  quite  black. 

Take  a  portion  of  such  soil,  and  in  a  crucible  (a  big  iron 
spoon  will  answer)  in  an  open  fire  burn  the  soil  thoroly.  The 
dark  color  will  disappear.  It  was  due  to  partially  decomposed 
vegetable  (rarely  animal)  remains,  that  is,  of  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
etc. ,  and  the  fire  has  burned  this  organic  matter  away. 

This  dark  layer  is  sometimes  called  loam,  while  the  brighter 
colored  soil  beneath  is  called  the  subsoil. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ICE. 

Frost. 

The  method  of  making  ice-cream  has  already  taught  most 
children  that  salt  and  ice  make  a  freezing  mixture.  To  show  by 
its  means  the  formation  of  frost,  fill  a  tin  cup,  or  other  similar 
metal  vessel,  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  pulverized  ice.  Stir  the 
mixture.  Soon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  be  covered  over  with 
moisture  condensed  from  the  air.  As  the  vessel  further  cools,  this 
moisture  is  frozen,  and  the  vessel  becomes  covered  with  a  coating 
of  frost. 

Press  the  tips  of  the  fingers  firmly  against  the  frosted  area 
until  the  small  space  thus  covered  is  melted.  Remove  the  fingers 
and  watch  the  formation  of  the  frost  crystals  as  the  film  of  water 
freezes. 

The  temperature  of  melting  or  forming  ice  is  3 2°  F.  This 
can  be  determined  by  the  thermometer  in  a  vessel  of  melting  ice 
or  in  a  vessel  in  which  water  is  made  to  freeze.  The  latter  can  be 
accomplished  by  surrounding  a  small  vessel  of  water  with  the  ice 
and  salt  mixture.  As  long  as  any  of  the  water  remains  unfrozen, 
it  does  not  sink  below  320. 

Why  does  ice  float?  Of  course  former  work  has  shown  that 
it  is  because  that  bulk  for  bulk  it  is  lighter,  that  is,  when  water 
freezes,  it  must  expand.  Fill  a  small  bottle  with  water  and  place 
it  in  a  freezing  mixture,  keeping  it  there  until  its  contents  are 
frozen  hard.  The  bottle  will  be  broken  by  the  expanding  ice. 
This  also  illustrates  the  action  of  freezing  water  in  breaking  up 
rocks,  a  very  active  disintegrating  agent  in  cold  countries,  also  in 
high  ranges  of  the  Sierras  in  California,  etc. 

An  experiment  showing  that  a  solution  of  salt  and  water 
requires  a  lower  freezing  temperature  can  be  performed.  Have 
the  pupils  show  that  when  the  solution  of  salt  freezes,  the  ice 
separates  the  salt  out  from  itself,  the  ice  being  fresh. 

These  experiments  may  be  much  varied;  their  application  to 
geographical  phenomena  are  obvious.  For  other  freezing  mix- 
tures see  some  work  on  Physics.  How  is  artificial  ice  manufactured? 


A  little  boy  in  the  Lewiston  Intermediate  school  was  told 
to  give  an  illustration  of  the  proper  use  of  the  words  "sit"  and 
"set,"  says  an  exchange.  He  hesitated  and  finally  failed.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  room  little  Johnnie,  the  boy  who  had  just 
been  spanked  for  throwing  a  paper  ball  into  the  teachers  ear,  was 
frantically  waiving  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Johnnie,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  guess  I  know  how  it  is." 

"You  may  give  an  illustration." 

"  Well,  since  Admiral  Dewey  went  to  Manila  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  since  Admiral 
Dewey  went  to  Manila  nobody  in  the  world  sits  upon  the  United 
States. 
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Sacramentojlie  Conyention  City  of  1899 

By  J.  A.  WOODSON 

The  teacher?  who  are  preparing  to  visit  Sacramento  December  26,  27,  28, 
and    39.  wilt   be    interested    in    the    following    statements: 

Sacramento  is  exceptional  in  nearly  all  things.  The  Capitol  City  of  the 
State  possesses  a  history  unlike  that  of  any  other — it  has  no  parallel.  Origin- 
ally the  most  important  point  in  the  State  because  it  was  the  entrepot  for  all 
the  early  mining  sections,  it  rose  from  a  mere  but  most  populous  camp  at  the 
junction  of  the  American  and  Sacramento  rivers,  to  become  a  modern  city,  but 
retaining  something  of  its  pioneer  characteristics. 

Burdened  with  an  enormous-  debt  for  forty  years,  which  was  assumed 
because  of  its  charity  to  the  whole  people  during  the  great  cholera  scourge,  and 
because  of  repeated  fires  and  floods,  it  has  all  these  years  borne  a  burden  than 
which  no  other  city  has  record  of  so  great  a  one.  Just  released  from  that  drag 
and  weight,  the  Capitol  City  has  set  out  upon  a  new  career,  and  before  many 
years  have  passed,  will  develop  into  the  form  and  majesty  of  a  modern  city  in 
all  respects. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with  the  burden  she  has  borne,  her 
architecture  has  been  for  many  years  primitive.  There  was  for  a  long  period  a 
feeling  that  operated  against  permanency  of  investment,  which  tended  to  hin- 
der architectural  advance  and  city  embellishment.  Hence,  there  will  still  be 
found  many  a  reminder  of  the  pioneer  era,  and  of  the  time  when  men  built  for 
but  a  day  and  with  no  regard  for  beauty  or  structural  elegance. 

But  in  her  newer  form,  Sacramento  has  very  much  to  be  proud  of.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  city  has  never  boasted  of  its  "attractions."  It  has 
no  landscape  beauty  to  invite  attractively.  Situated  upon  low  lying  ground,  it 
has  no  strong  features  of  location  upon  which  men  could  improve  or  convert 
into  embellishing  features.  A  city  of  homes  essentially,  of  broad  streets,  spa- 
cious parks,  beautiful  gardens — it  has  not  been  the  endeavor  of  its  people  to 
erect  features  of  ornate  character.  With  a  population  of  33,000,  it  has  not  had 
the  capacity  or  wealth  to  provide  scientific  museums,  spacious  pleasure  resorts, 
elegant  structures  for  amusement  of  the  multitude,  or  those  other  features 
which  are  possible  to  large  populations  and  differently  situated  cities. 

Sacramento,  therefore,  has  not  been  and  is  not  boastful  of  its  attractions, 
tho  her  people  take  infinite  pride  in  the  city  of  their  home,  and  are  perfectly 
content  in  the  conviction  that  it  honors  them  and  the  State.  This  much  is  said, 
not  by  way  of  excuse  or  apology,  but  as  simple  justice  to  the  truth  of  history, 
and  that  visitors  to  the  city  may  understand  that  it  has  endured  more,  tri- 
umphed over  more  and  risen  superior  to  more  obstacles  than  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  State.  What,  then,  may  the  stranger  be  invited  to  give  attention 
to  in  Sacramento?  To  the  observing  and  the  thoughtful  very  much;  for  those 
who  seek  only  the  gratification  of  the  taste  for  amusement,  for  sight-seeing  and 
curiosity  searching,  very  little. 

The  thoughtful  visitor  will  be  impressed  with  the  great  number  of  hand- 
some homes.  None  elaborately  ornate  in  architecture  or  exceedingly  com- 
manding in  appearance,  but  thousands  of  beauty,  modest  elegance,  and  the 
embellishments  which  mild  and  generous  climate  and  a  fertile  soil  enable  the 
people  to  indulge  in.  Sacramento  is  a  city  of  flowers  and  rare  and  rich  foliage. 
Her  tree  growth  is  unequalled.  Of  course  at  this  season  (December)  this  growth 
appears  to  least  advantage.  But  the  intelligent  will  take  note  of  the  great 
variety  and  the  abundance  of  foliage  along  the  streets  and  in  the  spacious 
grounds  of  the  homes  and  parks  of  the  people. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

Architecturally  the  State  Capitol  stands- first  among  the  public  buildings  of 
the  city,  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  describe  it  here.  It  tells  its  own  story  of 
chaste  beauty  and  elegance  of  design.  Its  interior  is  in  a  sense  modest,  but 
addresses  the  refined  taste.  Those  who  stand  beneath  its  dome  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  majestic  and  graceful  rise  of  that  no!  le  crown  of  a  beautiful 
building. 

From  the  apex  of  the  dome,  which  is  at  a  level  220  feet  above  the  ground, 
there  is  to  be  had  a  glorious  view.  On  the  north  and  east  the  snow-capped  line 
of' the  Sierras,  with  the  verdure-clad  foothills  rolling  billowy  abundance  at  the 
base.  Far  up  the  valley  rise  the  Buttes,  and  on  the  clearest  of  days  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  cap  of  Mt.  Shasta  may  be  had.  Southwesterly  Mt.  Diablo  is 
seen  suddenly  rising  from  the  plain,  and  the  more  distant  coast  ranges  in  dim 
and  blue  tinted  haze,  suggest  the  bounds  of  the  heaving  Pacific  beyond. 

Far  to  the  south  stretches  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  to  the  north 
and  west  the  apparently  endless  sweep  of  the  Sacramento  river  valley  ribboned 
with  ihe  waters  of  the  river,  and  dotted  with  groves,  lakes,  and  expanse  of 
river — overflow,  the  lines  of  oak  and  other  stately,  thick-growing  trees  indi- 
cating the  windings  of  the  chief  navigable  river  of  the  State.  Within,  unques- 
tionably the  Library  Chamber  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Capital  rooms,  and 
aside  from  weightier  reasons,  is  far  and  away  the  chief  attraction  of  the  building 

THE  ART  GALLERY. 

The  E.  a.  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  the  property  of  the  city  by  reason  of  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Crocker,  is  probably  the  second  most  attractive 
structure  in  the  city.  It  is  exteriorallv  a  modest  and  very  sober  building,  tho 
of  large  proportions,  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  elegantly  adorned  grounds,  rich 
in  semi-tropic  foliage,  and  glorying  in  abundant  floral  wealth  and  ample 
expanse  of  well-kept  lawns.  Within  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  grace  and  attract- 
iveness architecturally,  and  as  to  embellishment, its  wealth  of  art  treasures  find 


special  reference  in  a  distinct  article  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  school  structures  of  the  city  are  numerous,  and  in  the  main  are  objects 
of  pride.  One  remains  suggestive  of  the  early  and  trying  eras  of  the  pioneer 
time.  The  chief  grammar  school  building  is  one  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
city.  The  others  are  commodious,  and  several  of  them  are  architecturally 
attractive. 

There  are  several  notable  church  structures  in  the  Capitol  City.  The  most 
imposing  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  which,  by  the  dignity  of  its  uplift 
amidst  the  lesser  buildings  of  its  vicinity,  the  massiveness  of  its  design,  the 
grace  of  its  contour  and  the  richness  of  its  splendid  windows  with  rare  embel- 
lishments in  stained  glass  and  memorial  sets,  gains  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  are  justified  in  the  pride  they  take 
in  the  noble  pile  known  as  the  Temple,  at  Ninth  and  K  streets,  a  modern 
structure  of  chaste  elegance  and  pleasing  adornment.  The  Masonic  Temple  at 
Sixth  and  K  streets  is  less  modern,  but  it  is  a  solid  and  very  spacious  block, 
dignified  in  design  and  fitted  with  halls,  and  of  great  beauty  and  ample  size. 

THE  CHURCHES. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  .Eighth  and  I  streets,  claimed  to  be  the  pioneer  church ; 
the  Sixth  Street  M.  B.  Church,  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Ninth  and  M  streets, 
are  handsome  and  attractive  features  in  the  architecture  of  the  city.  The  First 
Congregational  Church,  Sixth  street  near  I,  has  strong  attraction  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  State,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  historic 
events  standing  first  in  the  annals  of  the  State.  It  is  a  massive,  plain,  and  old 
fashioned  house  of  worship,  around  which  cluster  some  of  the  dearest  memories 
of  the  State,  .Mid  from  whose  pulpit  has  been  heard  many  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  and  tcholars  of  the  Pacific  Coast  during  more  than  a  half  century. 

On  H  street  up  to  20th,  on  I  street  above  Eighth,  on  L  street  above  Ninth, 
on  N  street  above  Seventh,  and  on  O  and  P  streets,  will  be  observed  fine  man- 
sions and  more  modest  but  handsome  dwellings,  comparing  with  some  of  the 
best  and  most  attractive  in  the  State.  A  striking  feature  related  to  all  of  them 
is  the  spaciousness  and  elegance  of  their  grounds  and  the  beauty  of  environ- 
ment generally. 

The  practical  minded  visitor  will  find  himself  drawn  to  the  immense  work 
shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  largest  and  most  elaborately  fitted 
of  any  on  the  Pacific  Coast  operated  by  a  railroad  organization.  The  depart- 
ments are  quite  too  many  to  even  catalog  here,  and  the  enormous  number  of 
machines  and  devices  operated  in  these  works  we  ca„not  here  enumerate. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  inquiring  could  spend  a  week  in  these  works,  and 
then  fail  to  find  time  to  examine  all  the  machines  and  methods  of  manufacture 
in  these  vast  works,  covering  more  than  forty  acres  of  ground. 

The  Buffalo  Brewing  and  Ice  Works  rise  a  lofty  mark  in  the  city  prospect 
upon  the  southern  border  on  Twenty-first  street.  The  power-house  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Gas  and  Electric  Railway  Company  at  Sixth  and  H  streets,  distribute3 
for  heating,  lighting  and  power  purposes,  the  product  of  the  great  electrical 
works  at  Folsom,  22  miles  distant,  the  generators  operated  by  the  great  masonry 
dam  across  the  American  river  just  above  the  State  Prison.  The  same  com- 
pany has  a  leased  line  transmitting  the  electrical  cuirent  to  the  power-house 
from  a  point  above  Marysville,  the  transmission  distance  being  64  miles. 

THE  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

Still  another  electrical  power,  heating  and  lighting  company  brings  in  the 
electrical  current  from  a  point  near  Newcastle,  the  transmission  being  some  35 
miles.  In  addition,  the  first  of  these  companies  has  two  large,  steam  plants  in 
reserve  in  case  of  failure  of  water  supply  or  possible  accidents  to  machinery. 
These  companies,  The  Sacramento  Gas  Electric  and  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Central  California  Electrical  Company,  give  Sacramento  exceptional 
advantages  for  cheap  and  efficient  power,  which  are  being  rapidly  availed  of, 
and  enable  her  to  say  that  she  has  electric  lights  and  power  at  a  lower  rate  than 
enjoyed  by  any  other  city  upon  the  Coast  and  equalled  by  only  the  very  few 
anywhere 

THE    PARKS. 

The  street  railway  system  of  the  city  is  wholly  electrical.  It  has  some  sev- 
enteen miles  of  track,  one  line  exteudirg  four  and  a  half  miles  to  Oak  Park 
Suburb.  A  ride  over  the  entire  system  will  take  the  visitor  into  many,  but  not 
all  the  best  residence  districts,  as  well  as  conveying  the  curious  into  the  pioneer 
region  near  the  river  on  the  south  side,  where  the  old-time  landmarks  of  the 
early  settlement  still  remain,  and  where  the  water  line  of  the  flood  era  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  exterior  walls  of  the  houses. 

There  are  now  completed  about  twenty-five  miles  of  first-class  streets  grav- 
elled macadam  and  bitumen,  and  over  these  in  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  are  to  be  seen  throngs  of  handsome  equipages  in  the  early  morning 
and  evening,  driven  by  Sacramentans,  who  are  notable  for  their  out-door  living, 
in  which  they  indulge  perhaps  more  than  any  other  community  in  the  State. 
From  about  June  to  October  twice  a  week,  open-air  free  concerts  are  given  upon 
the  Plaza,  a  handsome  ornamental  square,  and  on  these  occasions  the  driving 
public  is  out  in  force,  completely  blocking  the  streets  around  the  Plaza,  while 
thousands  promenade  within  the  park. 

Capitol  Park,  containing  some  fifteen  acres,  contains  the  Capitol  Building, 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Pavilion,  the  largest  of  its  order  in  the  State; 
the  State  Printing  Office  Building,  a  rather  imposing  affair;  while  about  the 
point  where  Thirteenth  street  intersects  the  park  on  the  N  street  side,  the  State 
is  next  month  to  break  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  $50,000  mansion  for  the 
residence  uses  of  the  Executive  of  California. 

East  Park  lies  just  outside  the  city  limits  on  the  northeast,  and  it  has  a 
two-third  mile  oval  drive  completely  embowered  in  trees  of  great  beauty  and 
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exquisite  grace.  The  plaza,  Capitol  Park  and  East  Park  comprise  all  the  im- 
proved parks  the  city  now  has,  tho  it  is  engaged  in  bringing  into  use  two  others 
rapidly.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Capitol  Park,  the  grounds  of  the  Art  Gallery 
at  Second  and  0  streets,  the  grounds  around  the  two  fine  residences  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Crocker,  Third  and  0  and  P  streets,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Charles 
Crocker  residence  on  E  street,  Seventh  and  Eighth,  which  has  just  been  devoted 
to  Railroad  Hospital  service  by  the  generosity  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate,  and  in 
many  smaller  grounds,  will  be  found  very  many  rare  and  deeply  interesting 
specimens  of  plant  life  from  tropic  and  semi-tropic  pans.  Perhiips  nowhere 
e'se  in  the  State  is  there  collected  such  an  extensive  variety  of  exceedingly  rare 
and  valuable  plants  and  trees.  The  Naturalist  finds  in  their  study  a  boundless 
field  for  satisfaction. 

SUTTER'S  PORT. 

Those  interested  in  State  history  will  be  gratified  by  a  visit  to  Sutler's 
Fort,  restored  by  State  and  Native  Son  generosity,  and  to  be  seen  now  just  as  it 
was  when  Marshal  came  storming  down  to  the  Fort  from  Coloma,  forty-eight 
miles  away,  to  report  to  Gen.  Sutter  the  iiscovery  of  gold.  This  fort  was  for 
many  years  the  haven  of  refuge  and  rest  for  the  venturesome  pioneers  who 
swept  across  the  plains  to  exploit  California  and  put  her  into  the  van  of  the 
advancing  column  of  civilization.  Here  are  stored  many  relics  of  the  pioneer 
era.  Others,  curious  in  matters  of  mineralogy  will  find  the  State's  Cabinet  of 
Minerals  in  the  Art  Gallery  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  business  streets  of  the  city  are  being  rapidly  mod- 
ernized by  the  merchants  who  are  erecting,  or  have  in  recent  years  put  up 
structures  worthy  of  any  city,  and  others  of  equal  importance  are  now  in  con- 
templation. The  stores  and  shops  of  Sacramento  are  not  without  interest, 
and  among  them  will  be  found  four  of  the  largest  establishments  upon  the 
Coast.  The  wholesale  business  of  the  city  is  second  only  to  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco among  Central  and  Northern  California  cities.  One  has  to  go  down  upon 
Front  street,  Second  street  and  lower  J  street  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
jobbing  trade  ot  the  city,  and  some  visitors  may  feel  an  interest  in  doing  so 
and  in  ascertaining,  for  instance,  why  it  is  that  Sacramento  is  the  largest  fruit 
shipping  point  of  the  Coast,  and  why  it  is  that  her  general  trade  extends  in  all 
directions,  by  reason  of  the  river  and  six  diverging  lines  of  railway  relating 


Sacramento  trade  to  Puget  Sound  on  the  North,  the  Transmontaine  region  on 
the  East,  the  great  valley  sections  Northwest  and  Southeast ;  to  the  Coast  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Sierras  on  the  other;  to  the  far  South  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  whole  fertile  foothill  region  on  the  North  and  East. 

THE  FREE  LIBRARY 

No  doubt  many  visitors  will  find  it  profitable  and  pleasurable  to  visit  the 
Saaramento  Free  Library  Building,  where  an  excellent  and  large  free  library 
and  several  commodious  reading  rooms  are  maintained  under  excellent 
direction.  Those  interested  in  Wheeling,  will  find  warm  welcome  always  at 
the  Club  House  of  the  Capitol  City  Wheelmen  and  most  hospitable  entertain- 
ment. Still  others  may  care  to  visit,  for  the  special  interest  they  feel  in  chari- 
ties, the  very  large  and  well-appointed  Prstestant  Orphan  Asylum,  managed 
wholly  by  a  body  of  devoted  women  ;  the  Foundling's  Home,  another  institu- 
tion directed  by  women  of  self-sacrificing  natures,  or  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
the  ample  dwelling  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  donated  and  endowed  by  Mrs, 
Margaret  E.  Crocker.  Those  wishing  to  extend  acquaintance  among  orders  to 
which  they  are  related,  will  find,  besides  the  two  temples  already  referred  to, 
that  the  Foresters  have  a  handsome  structure  with  several  beautiful  halls; 
that  the  Knights  of  Pythias  also  have  a  handsome  but  unpretentious  building 
and  that  both  orders  of  Red  Men  and  other  fraternal  organizations  in  large 
number  are  all  located  in  well-appointed  quarters. 

There  are  several  social  clubs  in  the  city,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Sutter 
Club,  in  the  fine  red  free  stone  structure  of  the  California  State  Bank  on  ,T 
street,  corresponding  in  material  to  the  stately  Federal  Building  on  K  street. 
Literally,  musical  and  art  organizations  strong  and  vigorous,  reflect  the  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  scholarly  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  Five 
banks  respond  to  the  financial  demands  of  business,  and  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous building  associations,  represent  hundreds  of  handsome  homes  which  be- 
came possible  through  them. 

So,  all  in  all,  Sacramento,  with  her  numerous  small  industries;  her  vast 
trade,  her  uniform  conservativeness  in  business,  subject  neither  to  boom  nor 
hard  times;  her  freedom  at  last  from  depressing  debt,  introducing  rapidly  the 
betterments  of  city  life  demanded  by  modern  progress,  rapidly  rising  in 
importance,  with  a  contented,  prosperous  and  unsensational  people;  blessed 
with  an  equable  climate  and  backed  by  the  richness  of  the  most  fertile  valley  of 
the  continent,  gives' her  people  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her,  and  to  justify 
the  faith  they  have  in  her  promises  for  the  future. 
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High  School  Program  of  Study 


By  W.  H.  BAKER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

In  considering-  the  question  of  a  high  school  program  of  studies',  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  double  office  which  the  high  school  must  per- 
form. It  must  fit  pupils  for  the  university,  and  it  must  give  a  large 
percentage  of  its  pupils  their  final  school  education.  Since  most  pupils, 
when  they  enter  the  high  school,  cannot  determine  certainly  whether 
they  will  have  the  means  or  the  inclination  to  attend  a  college,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  as  far  as  possible  these  studies  shall  answer  either  purpose. 
There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  college  requirements  and  the  fit- 
ting of  a  boy  or  girl  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  most  important  equip- 
ments for  college  are  power  to  do  its  work  and  ability  to  comprehend 
its  instruction.  W  hatever  will  give  this  power  and  this  ability  the  uni- 
versity should  accept;  whatever  will  not  give  it  is  of  no  value  in  fitting 
a  pupil  for  life's  school. 

Over  ninety  per  cent  of  high  school  pupils  never  enter  college. 
Some  must  and  all  may  have  to  earn  a  living,  hence  it  is  imperative  that 
pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  business.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic 
do  not  constitute  the  sum  total  of  a  commercial  education.  Ability  to 
discern  has  a  tenfold  greater  value  than  ability  to  reckon.  Bookkeepers 
are  plentiful  at  ten  dollars  a  week,  while  efficient  business  managers  are 
in  demand  at  ten  to  fifty  dollars  a  day. 

In  our  country  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
Every  American  who  does  not  yield  an  intelligent  obedience  to  our  laws, 
and  who  does  rot  know  how  to  cast  his  ballot  wisely  is  a  menace  to  our 
free  institutions.  A  useful  and  safe  citizen  can  be  made  only  thru  the 
study  of  government  and  the  history  of  the  race. 

Thi9  is  an  age  of  rapid  changes.  New  inventions  render  old  voca- 
tions valueless.  The  Mergenthaler  machine  haB  thrown  thousands  of 
typographers  out  of  employment.  He  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  new 
conditions  must  beg,  starve  or  steal.  Adaptability  comes  only  thru 
liberal  training. 

But  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  "The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment."  He  is  hut  an  animal  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  the  getting  of  bread.  The  mind  must  be  fed,  and  the  spirit  must  have 
its  nourishment  if  man  would  truly  live.  It  follows  that  to  fit  for  life  is 
to  educate  hand,  head  and  heart. 

The  seven  per  cent  who  attend  college  should  receive  more  than  a 
proportional  share  of  consideration.  The  destiny  of  the  nation  is  largely 
in  the  hand  of  college-bred  men.  Over  fifty  per  cent  of  framers  of  the 
American  constitution  were  college  graduates,  and  a  much  larger  per 
cent  had  had  college  training.  The  educated  man  is  the  projector,  the 
planner  and  the  leader  in  our  civilization . 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  devise  courses  of  study  that  will  best 
serve  this  double  purpose.  It  is  not  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that 
all  schools  shall  offer  the  same  program  of  studies.  Each  school  should 
offer  as  varied  a  program  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  what  it 
undertakes  should  be  thoroly  done. 


If  high  schools  and  colleges  will  adopt  the  main  features  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  the  problem  will 
be  greatly  simplified.  In  its  details  the  report  is  open  to  criticism  but 
in  its  principles  I  believe  it  to  be  sound. 

Among  the  important  recommendations  wliich  I  heartily  endorse 
are  the  following: — First,  the  principle  of  election.  Under  proper  re- 
strictions each  student  should  be  allowed  to  construct  his  own  curricu- 
lum from  the  program  of  studies.  I  am  aware  that  such  privileges  are 
liable  to  abuse,  but  this  abuse  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  equal  to  the 
injury  done  to  himself  and  the  class  by  the  student  who  is  compelled  to 
take  a  study  for  which  he  has  neither  talent  nor  liking.  There  is  no 
education  where  there  is  no  mastery,  and  time  spent  on  a  study  without 
1  mastery  is  time  worse  than  wasted. 

Second,  Colleges  should  accept  any  unit  of  work  when  done  under  a 
competent  instructor  in  a  properly  equipped  school.  A  unit  is  defined 
to  be  a  year  of  at  least  four  periods  a  week.  It  is  now  generally  recog. 
nized  that  all  studies  are  culture  studies,  and  that  mastery  of  any  subject 
gives  power. 

Third,  it  is  recommended  that  certain  constants  be  required  of  all 
students. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  aie  certain  subjects  which  underlie  all  edu- 
cational progress,  and  whose  disciplinary  value  iB  unquestioned.  The 
committee  suggests  as  constants  four  (4)  units  in  foreign  languages,  two 
(2)  in  English,  two  (2)  in  mathematics,  one  (1)  in  history,  and  one  (I)  in 
science.  While  I  do  not  concur  in  the  proportion  of  the  constants,  I  en- 
dorse the  principle.  I  would  recommend  as  constants,  four  (4)  units  in 
English,  two  (2)  in  foreign  language,  two  (2)  in  mathematics,  two  (2)  in 
history  and  one  (1)  in  science. 

Another  recommendation  which  should  receive  due  attention,  but 
which  will  not  meet  with  general  acceptance,  is  that  the  high  school 
course  consist  of  six  years  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade.  In  some 
localities  this  would  be  impracticable,  while  it  would  work  well  in  others. 
It  would  call  for  an  adjustment  of  finances  which  could  not  well  be  made 
without  amending  our  school  law  and  possibly  our  constitution.  But 
bad  laws  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress.  I  can  see  that  in  small  schools,  numbers  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  a  more  adequate  teaching  force  be  required.  The  teaching 
of  a  foreign  language  could  profitably  be  commenced  in  the  seventh  year. 
The  teacher  of  history,  of  science,  of  mathematics,  and  of  English  could 
greatly  improve  tie  teaching  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  in  their 
respective  branches,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  introduce  high 
school  methods  in  these  grades;  the  pupils  are  still  practically  children 
and  should  be  dealt  with  aB  such. 

The  committee  outlines  four  courses  in  history,  viz.,  ancient  history, 
modern  history,  English  history  and  American  history,  including  civil 
government,  and  recommends  that  when  all  the  courses  are  taken,  they 
should  be  pursued  in  the  order  named.  Where  only  one  unit  of  history 
is  taken,  either  course  may  be  chosen. 

I  believe  that  American  history  and  government  should  be  prescribed 
as  a  constant.  Present  methods  render  the  study  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able one,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  make  the  demand  for  it  imperative. 

I  have  found  the  course  in  mathematics  in  the  Fresno  High  School 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  In  the  first  year  we  teach  elementary  algebra, 
in  the  second  plane  geometry,  in  the  third  algebra  is  reviewed,  algebraic 
demonstrations  are  given  and  the  subject  of  elementary  algebra  is  well 
rounded  and  supplemented  by  the  Btudy  of  logarithmic  computation  and 
progressions,  subjects  not  now  required  in  elementary  algebra,  but  which 
the  American  Mathematical  Association  says  should  be  taught  in  the 
secondary  school.  A  course  in  plane  trigonometry,  and  one  in  solid 
geometry  is  offered  for  the  senior  year. 

The  question  was  very  favorably  discussed  at  Los  Angeles  in  the  sec- 
ondary department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  aB  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
give  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  English  grammar  in  the  senior  year  of 
the  high  school.    I  believe  that  such  a  review  should  be  provided. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  N.  E.  A.  committee  when  it  says  that  de- 
monstrative geometry  should  always  be  taught  before  algebra.  To 
master  a  geometric  demonstration  requires  maturity  of  mind  not  gen- 
erally possessed  by  the  subjunior.  It  is  my  experier.ee  that  the  mechanics 
of  algebra  may  be  successfully  taught  in  the  first  year.  Alegbraic 
demonstration  ia  more  difficult  than  geometric  and  should  be  taught 
later. 

An  algebraic  formula  in  which  the  letters  used  are  the  abbreviations 
of  and  suggest  words  may  be  profitably  used  by  the  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,— as  I  =  p  r  t  (interest  -  principle  times  rate  times  time), 
and  the  use  of  the  conventional  "x"  should  be  encouraged.  But  I  would 
caution  the  teacher  againEt  the  use  of  the  algebraic  formula  in  general. 
Its  translation  is  one  of  the  last  things  mastered  by  the  student  of  ele 
mentary  algebra.  Geometric  illustration  is  more  forcible  and  realistic 
to  the  elementary  pupil  than  algebraic.    Hence  the  teaching  of  square 
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root  and  cube  root  by  means  of  blocks  and  diagrams  i3  to  be  preferred  to 
the  algebraic  method. 

Whether  a  school  of  one  or  two  teachers  should  give  courses  in 
science  or  in  foreign  languages  must  depend  on  circumstances.  Equipment 
and  funds  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  here  foreign  language 
will  find  a  strong  point  in  its  favor.  Local  interests  should  be  consid- 
ered. By  far  the  most  important  consideration,  however,  is  the  fitness  o^ 
the  teacher  for  a  given  line  of  work.  I  strongly  urge  the  importance  o 
offering  courses  in  science  as  soon  as  possible.  All  students  can  master 
the  principles  of  a  Bcience,  while  many  are  apparently  unable  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  foreign  language  or  a  mastery  of  its  gramma".  The  question 
of  expense  should  not  be  permitted  long  to  stand  in  the  way  of  efficient 
work. 

The  course  in  English  must  ever  be  considered  the  most  important 
one  in  the  secondary  school,  and  here  let  me  again  recommend  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  the  report  of  the  Conference  in  English.  What  is 
most  vital  in  this  study  is  first,  that  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  clear  and  forcible  English.  Second,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  English  sentence,  and  to  understand,  and  to 
appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  the  language.  Third,  that  he  may  be 
brought  to  love  a  pure  and  elevating  production,  to  discern  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  to  choose  the  good.  These  desirable  results  may 
be  brought  about  by  concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  content  and 
the  spirit  of  a  selection.  The  style  of  a  production  should  not  be  ignored, 
and  there  is  profit  in  the  study  of  words.  But  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  the  dress,  and  to  exalt  it  over  the  thoughts  is  to  feed  upon  the  husks 
and  throw  away  the  kernel  of  this  most  ennobling  study,  is  to  beget  a 
dislike  for  that  in  which  the  soul  should  be  most  absorbed.  The  idea  of 
drudgery  should  be  forever  removed  from  the  study  of  English  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Philology  Bhould  be  relegated  to  the  university, 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

It  is  needleas  that  I  should  speak  particularly  of  courses  in  science 
and  foreign  language.  The  committee  has  ably  outlined  the  work. 
Suffice  it  to  Bay  that  with  the  courses,  and  with  the  freedom  of  choice 
recommended,  the  high  school  graduate  will  be  reasonably  well  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  life  so  far  as  the  secondary  school  should  be  expected  to  fit 
him,  and  the  needs  of  the  university  will  be  adequately  met. 

The  thought  now  given  the  subject  by  able  men  augurs  good  for  the 
future  of  the  secondary  school.  Let  us  ae  teachers  Btudy  carefully  the 
things  that  are  being  written  and  wisely  use  those  which  seem  expedient. 
Being  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is 
best  suited  to  our  purpose,  and  best  adapted  to  our  pupils.  We  can  be 
helpful  to  one  another  if  we  will  give  the  results  of  our  observations. 

Our  own  university  has  always  been  in  the  van  of  educational  prog- 
rets  on  this  coast.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  exert  its  influence  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  herein  discussed,  and  thus  aid  in  making  our 
high  schools  worthy  of  the  position  which  they  occupy — the  handmaid 
of  the  university,  and  the  people's  college. 


Relation  of  Geography  and  History 


Abstract  of  a  Series  of  Talks  given  to  the  San  Jose  Grange 
By  C.  W.  CHILDS 

The  principal  object  of  these  talks  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
intimate  relation  that  exists  between  man  and  nature,  or  in  other 
words,  to  show  that  no  study  of  the  history  of  any  country  can 
be  thoro  and  satisfactory  unless  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  its 
physiography.  I  wish  also  to  show  that  men,  by  their  united  ac- 
tion, have  altered  the  physical  features  of  many  countries  in  the 
North  Temperate  Zone,  and  have  thereby  greatly  changed  the 
ordinary  course  of  events, 

The  most  ancient  centers  of  civilization  were  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  rivers.  These  countries  lie  mainly 
between  the  parallels  of  25  and  35  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The 
northern  half  of  this  region,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  about  the 
same  climatic  zone  as  the  southern  half  of  California,  and  its  soil 
and  landscape  are  similar  to  those  of  our  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Ancient  Egypt  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  south- 
ward about  500  miles,  the  average  width  of  the  river  valley  being 
about  seven  miles.     The  isolation  of  this  region,  surrounded  as  it 


is  by  deserts  and  the  sea,  protected  it  from  hostile  invasion  during 
the  early  period  of  its  history,  and  gave  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  a  nation.  Its  equitable  climate,  fertile  soil, 
wide  and  placid  river,  clear  sky,  treeless  plains  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere helped  to  shape  and  mold  the  character  of  its  civilization. 
The  occupation,  religion,  literature,  education,  laws,  manners  and 
customs  of  its  people  were  greatly  influenced  by  these  physical 
features.  Some  of  these  physical  conditions  that  contributed  so 
much  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  were  instru- 
mental at  a  later  time  in  causing  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  depends  upon  artificial  irriga- 
tion to  such  a  degree  as  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  has  its 
source  in  tropical  regions.  One  branch  rises  in  the  great  lakes  of 
equatorial  Africa,  and  the  other  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
In  these  tropical  regions  the  rainfall  is  enormous  and  a  vast 
amount  of  rich  vegetable  soil  is  annually  carried  down  the  river 
and  spread  over  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  Owing  to  causes 
not  yet  understood  the  annual  rainfall  is  not  uniform  in  the  coun- 
try about  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  An  unusually  abundant,  as 
well  as  an  unusually  scanty  flood,  are  alike  detrimental  to  crops. 
The  ancients,  therefore,  made  reservoirs  for  storing  the  flood 
waters  and  numerous  canals  for  the  distribution  of  water  when 
needed.  One  of  these  great  reservoirs,  called  Eake  Fayoon,  cov- 
red  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  The  great  famine  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  was  probably  caused  by  scanty  floods  during  a  series 
of  years,  and  this  calamity  suggested  the  construction  of  this 
mammoth  reservoir. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Nile  Valley  have  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged  for  more  than  3000  years.  Its  soil  is  just  as 
fertile  as  it  was  when  the  Israelites  went  do  fin  into  Egypt  to  buy 
corn,  and  the  river  rises,  spreads  over  the  land  and  recedes  just  as 
evenly  as  it  did  in  those  ancient  days.  Perhaps  no  other  region 
in  the  zone  of  civilization  has  been  so  little  affected  by  the  agency 
of  man,  and  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  vandal,  man, 
has  not  destroyed  the  forests  and  other  vegetation  around  the 
sources  of  this  mighty  river. 

Mesopotamia  or  the  Euphrates  region  was  also  the  seat  of 
great  empires.  Assyria,  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  are  familiar  his- 
torical names.  This  region  is  a  great  plain  bounded  by  moun- 
tains on  the  North  and  East,  by  a  desert  on  the  West,  and  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  South.  It  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  both  having  many  features  in  common. 
In  ancient  times  the  two  entered  the  gulf  by  different  mouths,  but 
the  silt  carried  down  for  ages  has  filled  the  head  of  the  gulf  and 
pushed  the  land  far  into  the  sea,  it  is  believed  in  historic  times, 
to  the  extent  of  1000  miles.  These  rivers  now  unite  far  inland 
and  flow  thru  the  same  channel  to  the  gulf.  They  are  swollen 
every  spring  by  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows  in  their  mountain 
sources.  These  rivers  have  a  tendency  to  overflow  their  banks  in 
the  spring,  and  the  inhabitants  built  reservoirs  and  canals  to  pre- 
vent inundation  and  to  store  and  distribute  water  during  the  dry 
season.  These  canals  and  artificial  lakes  excel  in  extent  and 
skillful  structure  any  other  attempts  of  man  to  control  and  utilize 
the  water  sof  rivers.  California  has  similar  problems  to  solve, 
and  our  engineers  may  profit  by  a  study  of  the  vast  engineering 
feats  of  ancient  workmen. 

The  physical  conditions  of  this  region  were  very  much  like 
those  of  the  Nile  and  produced  similar  effects.  Mesopotamia,  like 
the  Nile  country,  was  isolated  by  natural  barriers  which  prevented 
hostile  intrusion  during  the  formative  period  of  its  civilization. 
But  this  remarkable  land,  possessing  in  itself  such  immense 
sources  of  agricultural  wealth,  wass  illy  adapted  for  defense 
against  a  strong  foe.  However,  as  long  as  its  civilization  was 
superior  to  its  neighbors  and  its  people  were  united,  it  formed  one 
of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world. 
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This  region  is  now  a  desolate  waste,  and  the  causes  which 
have  wrought  so  great  a  change  are  worthy  of  notice,  for  some  of 
them  are  active  in  our  own  country.  The  ravages  committed  by 
man  have  subverted  the  relations  and  destroyed  the  balance  which 
nature  had  established  between  her  organized  and  her  inorganic 
creations.  The  forests  and  other  vegetation  were  destroyed  in 
the  mountains  and  the  great  reservoirs  of  moisture  dried  up.  The 
humid  hills  became  ridges  of  dry  rocks  as  the  rains  washed  away 
the  soil  and  filled  and  choked  the  beds  of  rivers.  The  numerous 
canals  and  reservoirs  were  filled  with  the  debris  brought  down  by 
the  rivers,  which  are  now  subject  to  extraordinary  floods  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  a  deep  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  soon  covered  the 
rich  valley  land.  The  lakes  have  become  swamps  and  marshes 
and  fill  the  air  with  miasmatic  gases,  and  the  great  rivers  flow  in 
uncertain  channels  thru  a  desert  and  deserted  land. 

The  Mediterranean,  or  Middle  Sea,  as  its  name  indicates,  oc- 
cupied a  central  position  in  the  known  world  2000  years  ago.  It 
is  still  historically  a  central  sea.  It  washed  the  shores  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  productive  lands  on  earth.  This  sea  and 
the  great  Desert  in  Northern  Africa,  thru  their  combined  influ- 
ences, have  given  to  this  region  a  wonderfully  mild  and  salubrious 
climate.  The  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  thru  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  crosses  the  central  part  of  this  great  sea.  If  we  com- 
pare the  present  physical  conditions  of  this  region  with  the  de- 
scriptions that  ancient  historians  and  geographers  have  given  of 
its  fertility  and  general  capability  of  ministering  to  human  uses,  we 
shall  find  that  now  more  than  one-half  of  its  whole  extent  is  either 
deserted  by  civilized  man  or  surrendered  to  hopeless  desolation, 
or,  at  least,  greatly  reduced  in  both  productiveness  and  population. 

The  decay  of  the  once  flourishing  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  geological  causes,  whose 
action  we  cannot  resist  or  guide;  and  partly  also  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  hostile  human  forces;  but  it  is  in  a  far  greater  proportion 
zither  the  result  of  man's  ignorant  disregard  of  the  laws  of  nature 
or  an  incidental  consequence  of  war  and  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  misrule. 

Some  important  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  study  of  the 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  North  America, 
but  as  my  time  is  limited  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  consider  briefly 
some  of  the  physical  features  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  some  of 
:he  misdeeds  and  carelessness  of  man,  as  shown  in  the  present 
condition  of  this  most  beautiful  valley. 

In  quite  recent  geological  times  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was 
in  inland  sea  and  covered  this  valley  with  its  waters.  The  lower 
layers  of  sediment  found  in  boring  wells  in  our  vicinity  is  the 
kind  of  deposit  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  A  break  or 
subsidence  occurred  in  the  mountain  barrier  between  this  inland 
sea  and  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Golden  Gate  became  the  outlet 
}f  a  great  bay  and  river.  The  mountains  surrounding  our  valleys 
were  probably  higher  and  steeper  in  their  youthful  days.  Storms 
were  more  frequent  and  the  rainfall  greater.  The  falling  waters 
wore  ravines  in  the  mountains  and  formed  rivers  which  brought 
down  the  soil,  gravel  and  sand,  of  the  higher  elevations  and  scat- 
tered them  over  the  comparatively  level  plain.  In  process  of 
:ime,  after  many  subsidences  below  the  ocean  level  and  upheavals 
again,  our  Valley  was  formed  and  fit  to  become  the  home  of  man. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  the  aboriginal  people.  They  neither  im- 
proved nor  marred  the  works  of  nature.  About  a  century  ago 
:he  Spaniards  came  to  this  Valley.  They  were  few  in  number 
md  their  mission  was  to  Christianize  the  native  people.  They 
Found  the  mountains  and  parts  of  the  valley  clothed  with  forests 
md  the  whole  region  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wild 
inimals  were  comparatively  numerous.  The  hillsides  sparkled 
with  springs  of  water  and  the  streams  were  almost  perennial.  The 
apper  layers  of  our  sedimentary  soil  were  saturated  with  moisture 
ind  sufficient  water  for  household  purposes  could  be  obtained  by 


digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  valley.  The  hillsides  were  almost  as  productive  of 
vegetation  as  the  valley,  and  many  of  the  numerous  gulches 
which  now  furrow  and  scar  their  slopes  did  not  exist. 

About  half  a  century  ago  the  real  American  settlement  of  the 
valley  began.  Dike  his  ancestors  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  these  pioneers  seemed  to  have  a  mania  for  de- 
stroying forests,  and  soon  the  valley  and  the  mountain  slopes  were 
nearly  denuded.  His  cattle  and  sheep  assisted  in  destroying  vege- 
tation on  the  hillside,  and  numerous  gulches  and  ravines  were 
formed  by  the  rain  which  now  descended  rapidly  into  the  valley. 
The  sources  of  cur  streams  were  affected  by  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  mountain  forests,  so  that  little  water  accumulated  from 
the  winter  rains  to  feed  the  streams  in  summer.  As  the  rains 
formed  rapidly  flowing  rivulets,  the  soil  was  washed  away  into 
the  rivers,  causing  them  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  frequently 
to  change  their  channels,  or  to  widen  them  at  various  points,  thus 
destroying  much  valuable  land.  Probably  some  other  injurious 
effects,  not  so  clearly  perceived,  are  produced  by  the  destruction 
of  vegetation.  The  ax  of  the  woodman  and  forest  fires  are  now 
rapidly  destroying  all  the  remaining  timber  and  underbrush  of 
our  mountains. 

Shall  we  not  profit  by  the  history  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Nile 
region  and  the  Mediterranean  countries?  We  must  act  quickly 
and  decisively  if  we  hope  to  avert  some  of  the  threatened  dangers. 
We  must  also  profit  by  a  study  of  the  irrigation  canals  and  reser- 
voirs of  the  arid  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Pumping  water  is  too 
costly  to  be  very  remunerative  and  we  must  try  to  saturate  our 
land  in  the  winter  and  spring  by  conveying  thru  ditches  to  various 
parts  of  the  valley  the  turbid  river  waters  that  now  run  so  rapidly 
away  to  the  sea.  Fertilization  and  intensive  cultivation  in  summer 
will  then  always  insure  abundant  crops.  Our  people  must  act  to- 
gether so  that  we  may  wisely  use  all  the  forces  and  elements  of 
nature  at  our  command,  and  then  we  shall  make  this  lovely  val- 
ley the  paradise  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    UMBRELLA.' 


With  Compliments  to  the  Rainy  Season. 
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P. 
drip, 
drip!  The 
rainy      days 
have  come,  And 
me      you  'd      better 
always     take,      When- 
ever    you     leave     home. 
For     when      the     sun     is 
shining     bright,     And    down 
the    street    you    trip,      A     Win- 
ter      shower      may      come      up, 
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drip! 
•Design  for  Blackboard  work  on  a  rniny  day. 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  CHAS.  H.  ALXEN. 


Nature  Students 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Before  saying  anything  farther  about  the  detailed  work  of  the  Post- 
office,  a  few  general  facts  and  figures  may  be  both  interesting  and  useful. 

There  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States  about  75,0(0  post  offices; 
of  these  from  1500  to  1600  are  in  our  own  State.  As  the  number  is  con- 
stantly changing  by  the  establishment  of  many  new  offices  and  the 
closing  of  a  few,  where  settlements  have  been  abandoned,  the  exact 
number  cannot  be  stated. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  army  of  employes.  These  include  post- 
masters, clerks,  carriers,  railway  clerks  and  distributors,  inspectors, 
etc.,  etc.;  all  appointed  by  the  government,  mostly  under  civil  service 
rules. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  done  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  1898  more  than  twelve  and  one-quarter  billion  pieces  of 
mail  matter  were  handled  by  the  railway  postal  clerks. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Postal  Department  for  that  year  was  a  trifle 
more  than  $98,000,000.  The  receipts  about  $9,000,000  less.  These  are 
immense  sums,  and  the  nine  million  dollars  that  was  paid  in  excess  of 
the  revenue  seems  very  large,  but  when  we  reflect  that  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  the  people  and  distributing  intelligence,  mail  matter 
is  carried  to  every  little  remote  settlement  and  that  in  many  cases  the 
actual  cost  is  many  times  the  amount  received,  it  is  easily  understood. 
In  well  populated  districts  the  revenue  pays  all  expenses. 

The  expenditures  are  nearly  all,  more  or  less  directly,  for  labor,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  revenue  comes  from  money  received  for  the  small 
postage  stamp,  spoken  of  in  the  previous  article. 

Registered  Letters. 
The  letters  spoken  of  last  month  were  "ordinary"  letters.  By  the 
payment  of  eight  cents,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  a  letter  or 
package  may  be  registered.  Registered  letters  go  in  a  special  sack  and 
are  enclosed  in  a  registry  envelope.  All  these  are  receipted  for  by  each 
agent  or  employe  who  takes  them,  and  if  one  should  chance  to  be  lost  it 
can  easily  be  traced,  and  the  one  thru  whose  fault  it  was  lost  is  held  re- 
sponsible. Moreover,  the  one  receiving  the  letter  or  package  signs  a 
receipt  for  it,  which  is  returned  to  the  sender.  All  packages  of  value 
and  all  letters  having  enclosures  of  value  that  can  be  appropriated  by 
others,  should  be  registered. 

Special  Delivery  Letters. 

The  department  issues  a  special  delivery  stamp  of  tho  value  of  ten 
cents.  |This  attached  to  a  letter,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  office  where  it  is  received  to  dospatch  it  at  once 


to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  if  within  the  carrier  limits  in  a 
city,  or  within  one  mile  of  the  office.  These  Btamps  are  much  used  in 
cases  where  immediate  replies  are  needed. 

Postal  Cards- 

Postal  cards,  which  are  a  kind  of  open  letter,  are  furnished  for  use 
in  this  country,  for  one  cent,  and  an  international  postal  card,  paid  to 
any  country  in  the  Postal  Union,  at  two  cents. 

The  transmission  of  these  is  governed  by  the  same  regulations  as 
those  in  force  about  letters,  except  that  they  are  never  advertised  nor 
returned  to  the  writer.  These  are  used  in  vast  numbers,  and  as  they 
are  very  light  their  transmission  costs  but  little.  There  is  also  a  double 
postal  card,  one  being  for  a  reply.     These  are  furnished  for  two  cents. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

To  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  dissemination  of  news  and  knowledge 
the  government  provides  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  Bhall  be  sent 
thru  the  mail  at  very  low  rates.  In  the  counties  where  they  are  pub" 
lished  they  go  free,  except  that  in  cities  where  carriers  deliver  mail  they 
must  be  delivered  by  carriers  other  than  the  postal  carriers.  These  are 
employed  by  the  publishers,  or  sent  out  on  sale,  the  newsboys  paying  a 
less  price  for  the  papers  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  going  out  of  the  county  where  published 
can  be  mailed  at  the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound.  To  se- 
cure this  rate,  however,  they  must  be  mailed  by  the  publisher,  or  by  a 
regular  newsdealer.  Other  persons  mailing  them  must  prepay  postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  every  four  ounces. 

To  secure  the  pound  rate  all  publications  must  be  sent  to  actual  sub- 
scribers, altho  "sample  copies,"  within  certain  limits,  may  be  mailed 
at  the  same  rate. 

Transient  papers,  or  those  sent  or  forwarded  by  offices  must  be  pre- 
paid at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  every  four  ounces.  These  must  not  be 
written  on  nor  enclose  any  written  matter;  if  they  do,  they  are  to  be 
prepaid  at  the  letter  rate. 

To  discuss  the  rates  of  postage  on  other  packages  would  occupy  too 
mnch  space.  This  should  be  remembered:  papers  go  at  the  lowest  rate, 
and  no  one  should  enclose  merchandise  or  other  mailable  matter  in 
them,  as  by  so  doing  they  make  it  necessary  to  charge  a  higher  rate  ol 
postage. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  "second-class  matter,"  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  is  transmitted  at  one  cent  a  pound  and  that  the  actual 
cost  of  this  tranemission  is  about  eight  cents  a  pound,  it  seems  strange 
that  anyone  should  wish,  or  attempt  to  defraud  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment. 


The  boy's  general  ambition,  fostered  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  is  to 
be  a  man.  Hear  his  father  or  mother  say  to  the  little  fellow,  "What  a 
big  boy!"  when  he  gets  his  first  pair  of  trousers.  Now,  if  his  idea  o' 
manly  things  is  to  smoke,  to  swear  or  to  drink,  he  is  very  likely  Ic 
want  to  smoke,  swear  and  drink. 

If  he  can  be  made  to  see  that  altho  many  men,  not  all  happily,  in- 
dulge m  these  more  or  less  degrading  habits,  that  they  are  blots  on  the 
fair  escutcheon  of  true  manhood,  instead  of  indications  of  it,  he  will 
avoid  them.  Children  are  exceedingly  prone  to  esteem  faults  as  virtues, 
and  thus  to  be  led  astray.  What  they  need,  then,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
censured  or  commanded  as  to  have  given  them  kindly,  intelligent,  and 
above  all,  moderate  enlightenment  and  guidance.  It  is  never  well  tc 
engage  in  the  denunciation  of  an  act  or  a  habit  that  they  see  good  men, 
even  their  fathers  or  brothers  do  or  indulge  in.  Such  a  course  will  al- 
most inevitably  produce  a  reaction. 

The  ideals  and  ambitions  of  girls  are,  of  course,  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  boys.  Their  field  of  vision  is  more  limited,  and  the 
avenues  open  before  them,  even  now,  quite  limited. 

Never  having  been  a  girl  nor  in  a  position  whore  girlish  confidencee 
could  be  exchanged,  the  writer  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  speak,  un- 
advisedly, of  their  ideals  and  ambitions.  He  therefore  had  submitted 
to  a  class  of  forty  young  ladies,  questions  that  would  bring  out  what  was 
wanted. 

As  might  have  been  hoped— hoped,  however,  with  rather  a  weak 
expectation— the  ideal  is,  in  the  greateet  number  of  cases,  the  mother. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  these  mothers.  Next  in  number,  some  favorite 
teacher,  and  after  theso,  aunts,  cousins  and,  rarely,  older  sisters. 

In  answer  to  the  question  why  these  became  their  ideals,  the  replies 
were  various.  Of  the  mother:  "because  shs  was  so  good,  bo  nearly  per- 
fect." Of  others,  because  they  were  beautiful,  bright,  good-natured  or 
gifted,  with  fewer  cases  than  were  anticipated,  "because  she  always 
wore  fine  clothing. " 

_  With  the  greater  number  the  ambition  was  to  be  a  teacher,  next,  a 
missionary,  next,  a  flne  musician,  next,  a  gifted  writer,  two  or  three,  to 
be  actresses.  Some  were  honest  enough  to  say  their  girlish  ambition 
was  to  be  rich,  to  have  elegant  clothing  and" to  travel. 

Perhaps  delicacy  led  them  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  tho  one  am- 
bition that  must  come  to  girls,  the  ambition  of  being  mothers  and  at 
some  time  the  center  of  a  home. 

This  article  is  already  too  long,  and  must  wait  for  its  conclusion 
and  the  application  in  the  next  number. 
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Wanderings  Among  Words. 

From  the  particle,  sine  (pronounced  sine)  several  other  words 
and  phrases  are  made  that  are  in  common  use.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  them.  Sincere;  sine,  without,  cera,  wax.  Sincere,  then; 
means  without  wax;  clear,  like  strained  honey. 

Sinecure;  sine,  without,  eura,  care;  without  care.  Thus  an 
office  or  position  that  has  no  labor  or  care  attached  to  it,  outside 
of  drawing  the  salary,  is  a  sinecure.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
such  positions  are  in  great  demand. 

Meetings  often  adjourn  sine  die,  without  fixing  a  day  for  an- 
other meeting.  This  expression,  tho  much  used,  has  not  yet  been 
Anglicized — made  English. 

Sine  quo  non  is  not  so  much  used,  but  is  often  seen.  A  rough 
translation  is,  sine,  without,  quo,  which,  non,  nothing.  The  dic- 
tionary says,  "An  indispensable  condition."  Not  much  better 
than  "without  which  nothing." 

The  word  siencure  suggests  another  line  of  investigation. 
Does  care  mean  the  same  as  cure?  Does  one  cure  a  person  by 
caring  for  him?  Again,  the  Curator  of  a  museum  is  the  one  who 
cares  for  it;  that  is,  he  is  to  the  museum  what  the  librarian  is  to 
a  library. 

Above,  the  word  salary  has  been  used.  This  is  from  Latin 
Solarium,  salt — money;  the  money  given  to  a  Roman  soldier  with 
which  to  buy  salt.  The  root  sal,  salt,  is  used  in  naming  some 
chemical  compounds.  It  is  often  said  of  an  indolent  person  that 
"he  does  not  earn  his  salt,"  and  if  salt  were  always  salary  it 
could  perhaps  be  truly  said  of  many  persons. 

A  prominent  teacher  once  wrote  to  his  County  Board  that  he 
wanted  an  increase  of  salary;  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  he  did  not 
get  it. 

The  study  of  sincere  suggests  another  interesting  word,  can- 
did. This  is  from  L.  Candere,  glowing  white.  And  so  we  under- 
stand that  to  be  candid  is  to  be  white,  no  blotches  or  blots;  clear, 
so  that  one  can  see  distinctly  what  you  mean.  Candle  is  from  the 
same  root,  as  candles  were  made  from  white  wax.  But  the 
strangest  word  is  candidate.  In  the  old  Roman  times  those 
wanting  office  were  compelled  to  clothe  themselves  in  a  white 
toga,  or  robe,  to  show  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  to  parade  be- 
fore the  people  in  the  forum  or  hall.  Would  not  that  be  a  splen- 
did innovation  at  the  present  day?  Candy  was,  undoubtedly,  at 
first,  white  sugar;  the  present  use  of  the  word  is  quite  different. 
We  now  have  incandescent  lights,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they 
are  so  called. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  words 
one  must  go  far  back  of  the  dictionary.  This  gives  you  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  back  perhaps  a  hundred  years,  but  there  is  an 
older  derivation,  one  lying  much  further  back,  when  words  were 
comparatively  few  and  one  word  had  many  meanings. 

One  who  studies  words  thus  is  a  philologist.  See  what  this 
word  means:  Gr.  philos,  a  lover  or  loving,  and  logos,  a  word;  a 
lover  of  words. 

Look  up  philopena;  you  will,  of  course,  see  that  pena,  Latin, 
means  a  penalty. 


For  a  Floral  Exhibition. 


Hail,  Flora,  goddess!  at  thy  fragrant  shrine 
To-day  we  woi'Bhip;  here  the  world  is  thine. 
These  offerings  bright,  gathered  from  far  and  near, 
This  wealth  of  blossoms  that  thou  seest  here, 
The  best  we  have — are  made  an  offering  free, 
Laid  on  thine  altar — sacrificed  to  thee. 

Our  hearts  go  with  our  gifts,  for  well  we  know 
That  where  thou  breathest  grare  and  beauty  glow; 
Where'er  thy  garments  trail,  thy  footsteps  press, 
The  earth  bursts  out  in  dreams  of  loveliness. 
From  fertile  valleys,  dressed  in  living  green, 
To  Alpine  heights  thy  handiwork  is  seen; 
The  whole  world,  underneath  thy  genial  sway, 
Adorns  herself  as  for  a  holiday. 


The  Plays  of  School  Children 

BY  CHA8.  H.  ALLEN 

A  few  days  ago  I  came  upon  a  gathering  of  about  twenty 
boys  who  were  enjoying  a  game  of  Tag,  on  their  bicycles.  I 
watched  the  play  for  some  time  with  interest,  for  it  called  to  mind 
the  games  that  were  played  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  many  of 
which  have  doubtless  fallen  into  disuse. 

First  in  the  list  came  "Pussy  Wants  a  Corner."  This  was 
played  mostly  by  the  girls  and  smaller  boys,  tho  in  stormy 
weather,  if  a  convenient  hall  or  barn  could  be  found,  the  older 
ones  engaged  in  it. 

I  recalled  the  beseeching  tone  in  which  "  Poor  pussy  wants  a 
corner"  was  persistently  repeated  and  the  indifferent  reply,  "  Go 
to  the  next  neighbor."  Also  how  adroitly  some  poor  pussy, 
seemingly  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head,  would  slide  into  any 
vacant  corner,  left  by  a  too  venturesome  player,  in  the  constant 
interchange  that  was  kept  up  in  a  spirited  game. 

Next  in  order  came  Tag.  This  gave  abundant  exercise,  and 
required  quickness  of  eye  and  hand.  The  safety  arrangement  of 
"putting  it  on  my  tongue,"  secured  now  and  then  a  rest,  but  with 
the  first  word  the  holder  spoke,  the  game  was  on  again.  "King's 
Cruse,"  sometimes  "King's  X,"  probably  provincial  uses  of  the 
"King's  Cross,"  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  gave  pro- 
tection. I  think  we  also  said,  sometimes,  "screw  up,"  obviously 
a  vulgarism  of  "King's  Cruse." 

"High  Spy,"  as  we  called  it,  was  a  favorite  game  when  there 
was  time  enough,  and  was  much  played  moonlight  evenings, 
when  the  children  came  together.     I  can  almost  hear  the  cry: 

"I  Spy  Jack-a-Nigh,  and  Touch  the  Goal  Bef— o — r — e 
Him,"  as  it  arose  when  some  incautious  hider  betrayed  himself. 
The  first  one  found  had  to  blind  the  next  time. 

The  blinder  counted  a  hundred,  and  usually  wound  up  with: 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  I  shan't  count  no  more." 

The  grammar  was  faulty,  but  the  cry  was  always  loud  enough 
to  give  a  fair  warning.  I  remember  how  proud  I  was  when  I 
mastered  the  abridged  way  of  counting  one  hundred;  "Ten, 
ten,  double  ten,  forty-five  and  fifteen."  This  was,  however,  con- 
sidered not  exactly  fair,  as  it  gave  too  little  time  to  the  hiders. 
This  game  was  obviously  an  evolution  from  mere  "Hide  and 
Seek." 

"Romp,  Pom,  Pull  Away,  Come  Away  or  I'll  Fetch  You 
Away,"  was  a  more  heroic  game,  one  requiring  strength,  alert- 
ness and  endurance.  In  this  game,  usually,  some  one  would 
"  stump"  the  crowd. 

Two  lines  were  drawn,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  apart,  and  he, 
standing  on  one  line,  and  all  the  others  on  the  other,  would  raise 
the  cry,  and  all  started  to  reach  the  opposite  line.  If  the  chal- 
lenge could  catch  and  hold  any  of  the  other  party  the  captived 
at  once  became  an  aid  to  the  captor,  and  the  two  could,  on  the 
next  exchange  of  lines,  capture  more.  As  the  small  size  was 
thus  constantly  increasing  and  the  other  decreasing  the  game 
generally  was  of  short  duration.  I  have  seen,  tho,  an  alert  little 
fellow,  all  alone,  find  an  opening  to  steal  or  wiggle  thru,  and  con- 
tinue for  three  or  four  runs  before  he  was  captured.  This  was 
mostly  a  boy-game,  tho  sometimes  the  girls  played  it,  and  played  . 

it  well. 

"Snap  the  Whip,"  another  game,  was  sometimes  played, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  "  tail-enders"  were  often  hurt  in  their 
topsy-turvy  snapping  at   the  end,  it  was  usually  prohibited  in 

schools. 

The  game,  however,  that  was  the  most  popular,  because  in 
addition  to  the  speed  it  required,  it  made  a  demand  for  good  gen- 
eralship, was  Goal;  we  always  pronounced  it  gool,  o  as  in  do. 

Prison  Goal  is  really  a  fine  game,  demanding  a  quick  eye, 
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and  good  judgment  as  well  as  alertness.  The  two  goals  were 
fixed  from  forty  to  sixty  yards  apart,  dependent  upon  the  size  of 
the  grounds  and  the  age  of  the  players.  In  Prison  Goal  at  the 
middle  point  between  the  main  goals  a  line  was  drawn  each  way, 
at  right  angles  to  the  goal- line,  and  the  prisons,  little  circles  or 
squares  were  established  on  either  side,  the  same  distance  from 
the  middle  line  as  were  the  goals.     In  this  way: 

PRISON   GOAL   GROUND 
□  Prison  (or  B 


The  Stratford   Schoolmaster 


Say    200 


□  Prison  for  A 


Sides  were  chosen  and  the  parties  took  their  respective  goals. 
Then  the  cry,  "Give  us  a  lead,"  would  arise,  and  the  swift- 
footed,  venturesome  ones  from  either  side  started  out  and  gave 
challenge  for  a  chase.  A  player  from  A  touched  by  a  player 
from  B,  who  left  his  goal  last,  became  a  prisoner,  and  had  to  go  to 
prison  and  remain  thire  until  some  player  from  his  side  could 
touch  him,  yet  in  prison,  without  being  caught  by  the  other  side. 

All  prisoners  and  their  capturers  had  a  "free  conduct"  home. 
A  player  from  A  going  around  goal  B,  however  distant  from  it, 
could  also  call  for  the  freedom  of  any  prisoner.  The  game  con- 
tinued until  all  of  one  side  were  captured  and  put  in  prison. 

As  will  be  seen  this  is  something  of  a  game,  yet  I  have  not 
seen  it  played  late  years. 

"One  Old  (Hole)  Cat,"  and  "Two  Hole  Cat,"  were  the  first 
ball  games;  these  gave  way  to  "Town  Ball,"  which  finally  was 
swallowed  up  in  Base  Ball  the  great  national  game. 

For  a  school  game,  especially  in  rural  schools,  the  present 
base  ball  is  in  no  ways  comparable  to  the  old  town  ball.  The 
adoption  of  the  hard  balls  necessitated  new  rules,  and  made  it  a 
game  chiefly  for  professionals  or  skilled  amateurs  instead  of  for 
school  boys. 

In  this  article  mention  has  been  made  of  school-games  only. 
There  were  many  other  home  and  social  games.  Should  any 
of  the  older  ones  read  this  they  will  remember  "Fox  and  Geese," 
"  Six  Men"  and  "  Twelve  Men  Morris,"  all  of  which  were,  possi- 
bly precursors  of  checkers  and  chess. 

The  "Destrick  School"  exhibitions  that  were  so  popular  a  few 
years  ago  utterly  failed  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  schools  of  the' 
past,  for  they  never  attempted  the  game. 


Henrv'9  mother  had  just  cut  his  h  ,  which  was.not  at  all  to  his 
liking.  In  Sunday  Sell  ol  the  teacher  asked  the  class  what  lesson  was  to 
be  learned  from  the  story  of  Sampson's  losing  his  strength.  "Not  to 
let  women  folks  cut  your  hair,"  was  his  quick  and  energetic  response. 

On  seeing  a  flash  of  lightning  and  hearing  the  short,  sharp  peal  of 
thunder  he  said,  'I  saw  an  angel  just  go  into  heaven  and  I  heard  him 
bang  the  door," 

Little  Freddie  is  attending  the  kindergarten  and  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  botany.  One  day,  after  examining  for  a  long  time  the  baby '9 
pink  toeB,  he  asked:  "Mamma,  are  these  the  petals  of  baby's  feet?" 


F.    J.   EROWNE,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   WASHINGTON. 

"Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of   his  teaching." 

—  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IV,  2. 


The  "Tempest,"  per- 
haps the  last  of  the 
Shakespearean  plays,  is 
in  most  respects  the 
greatest.  It  teaches  the 
highest   order  of  ethics. 

It  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  stage,  but  it  is  un- 
surpassed a  s  dramatic 
poesy.  As  a  view  o  f 
life,  with  right  tri- 
umphant and  wrong 
chastised,  it  grandly  in- 
spires to  high  ideals. 

Reader,  if  you  wish  to 
get  the  most  from  this 
discussion,  stop  at  this 
time  and  read  again  the 
play.  When  you  have 
finished,  begin  with  the 
next  paragraph. 

Did  you  ever  see  s  o 
beautiful  a  character  as 
Miranda?  In  her  are 
Her  honest  and   devoted 
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combined  the  natural  and  the  ideal 
father,  the  scholarly  Duke  Prospero,  talks  to  her,  and  calms 
her  fears  aroused  by  the  wreck  off  the  island  Turn  to  the 
play  and  read  the  context  to  the  following  extracts: 

Pkospero.  No  harm, 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 

Of  thee,  my  dear  one,  of  thee,  my  daughter,  who 

Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 

Of  whence  I  am;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 

Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 

And  thy  no  greater  father. 
Miranda:  More  to  know, 

Did  not  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 
Prospero:  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further 

Sit  down, 

For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Miranda  has  reached  the  hour  of  womanhood.  Childhood  is 
vanishing.  Maturity  is  at  hand,  with  new  revelations.  She 
knows  nothing  of  her  origin,  history  or  destiny.  "  Ignorant  of 
what  thou  art"  is  our  common  experience,  but  with  the  hour  of 
maturity  we  sense  our  existence  from  a  new  standpoint.  "  'Tis 
time  I  should  inform  thee  further." 

The  mind  reaches,  and  seizes  upon  the  possessions  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  say  to  a 
child,  "  When  you  are  older  you  will  understand"?  The  time  will 
come  when  the  question  must  be  answered.  Teacher,  abide  the 
time.  Do  not  burden  a  child  with  a  man's  problems.  Pros- 
pero was  a  psychologist  when  he  said  to  his  young  daughter, 
stay,  not  yet. 

Prospero  had  no  need  of  child  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
modern  teacher,  touching  upon  measurements,  time  reactions, 
fresh  air,  and  food  and  clothing.  His  child  grew  while  in  close 
contact  with  Nature.  He  was  not  forced  to  annul  the  effects  of 
modern  civilization.  But  he  seemed  to  understand  mental  activi- 
ties.    He  was  interested  in  '  'child  study. ' ' 
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Prospero:  The  hour's  now  come; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear, 

Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canst  thou  remember 

A  time  before  we  came  into  this  cell? 

I  do  Dot  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 

Out  three  years  old. 
Miranda:  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Prospero:    By  what?  by  any  other  house  or  person  f 

Of  anything  the  image  tell  me,  that 

Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 
Miranda  :  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 

That  my  remembrance  warrants;  had  I  not 

Four  or  five  ivomen  that  attended  me? 
Phospeko:     Thou  had'st,  and  more,  Miranda,  hut  how  is  it 

That  this  lives  in  thy  mind?    What  see'st  thou  else 

Tn  the  d^rk  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 

If  thou  remember'st  ought,  ere  thou  came'st  here, 

How  thou  came'st  here,  thou  may'st. 
Miranda:  But  that  I  do  not. 

Only  a  psychologist  could  make  such  a  study  or  experiment. 
Note  the  conditions:  (1)  Obedience  is  exacted.  A  submissive 
spirit  is  the  first  essential  for  good  teaching.  Not  the  submission 
of  physical  servitude,  but  the  receptive  attitude  of  a  mind  eager 
for  wisdom.  (2)  "Be  attentive."  None  knew  better  than 
Shakespeare  that  the  "crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  when 
neither  is  attended."  After  arousing  Miranda's  interest  by  the 
psychological  methods  of  novelty  and  curiosity,  Prospero  concen- 
trates her  attention.  (3)  He  applies  the  law  of  association,  and 
asks  her  to  revert  to 

A  time  before  we  came  into  this  cell, 

And  thinks  to  assist  her  by  referring  to  a  "house"  or  to  some 

"  person,"  or  to  "anything"  of  which  she  has  an  image.     And  his 

reference  to  some  "  person"  had  the  desired  effect,  for  she  recalls 

the  fact  that  she  once  had  "four  or  five  women"  who  were  her 

attendants.     (4)  He  is  an  experimenter.    He  seeks  to  know  "how 

it  is"  that  she  remembers  these  particulars  things,  how  far  back 

she  can  remember,  and  to  understand  the  mysterious   "  abysm  of 

time"  which  constitutes  the  border-land  of  childhood's  memory. 

All  in  all,  what  a  fine  psychological  study. 

But  he  goes  on  with  his  narrative,  telling  how  he  was  the 

Duke  of  Milan, 

"  *        *        *        being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel:  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  wrapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  V ' 

And  being  assured  that  she  was  an  eager  listener,  he  proceeds  to 

explain  how  he  cast  the  cares  of  state  on  his  brother,  who  soon 

grew  an  expert  in  his  princely  offices,  and  from  his  authority  over 

the  revenues  and  appointments,   became    ambitious.     And  here 

again  Prospero  repeats  a  recognized  psychological  law  in  words  as 

clear  as  those   of   any  writer   of  current  times.     For  this  talse 

brother 

"  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  hi»own  lie; — he  did  believe 
He  waB  the  duke;  out  of  the  substitution 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty." 

We  hear  in  these  days  of  men  who  repeat  lies  so  often  that 

they  come  to  believe  their  own  stories.     Such  is  the  power  of  habit. 

And  as  the  ambitious  brother  grew  in  power  he  grew  in  craft, 

and 

"  *        *        *        needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man, — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough  ;   of  temporal   royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable," 

And  Prospero  was  set  afloat  in  a  cast-off  vessel,  and  as  a  matter  of 

pity,  Gonzalo,  a  Neapolitan  friend, 

"  Knowing  I  loved  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. " 

What  does  knowledge  do  tor  a  man  ?      Or  rather,  what  does  it 

fail  to  do  ?     Here  is  a  man  '  'rapt' '  in  study,  cultured  and  scholarly, 


but  unfit  to  hold  against  the  intrigues  of  politicians.  We  are  led 
to  conclude,  (1)  That  books  do  not  teach  their  own  value,  but  that 
is  revealed  by  experience;  (2)  That  a  man  of  thought  is  not  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  action;  (3)  That  Prospero  had  yet  to  learn  of 
Francis  Bacon's  advice  that  "books  give  forth  directions  too  much 
at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience." 

But  Prospero  is  surprised,  deceived,  deposed,  buffetted  by 
the  elements,  his  child  is  exposed  to  the  storm,  he  is  landed  upon 
the  island  oi  Caliban.  His  powers  of  resistance  are  at  last 
aroused.  Caliban  resists  the  encroachments  of  Prospero.  Ignor- 
ance never  appreciates  the  gifts  of  wisdom.  Caliban  is  ungrate- 
ful, and  tho  he  enjoys  what  Prospero  gives  him,  he  regrets  to 
become  subject  to  a  superior  mind.  So  does  ignorance  ever 
refuse  a  loyalty  to  wisdom,  tho  compelled  to  serve  her.  We 
exclaim  with  Prospero, 

"Thou  most  lying  slave, 
Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness;   I  have  used  thee 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care  ;   and  lodged  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  did'st  seek  to  violate 
The  honor  of  my  child." 

The  impulses  of  ignorance  are  ever  ready  to  do  violence  to 
honor,  the  fruit  of  wisdom.  But  Caliban  is  subject  to  Prospero. 
Brutishness  does  not  prevail.  The  world  is  not  growing  worse. 
Ignorance  is  losing  its  power.  "Thou  didst  prevent  me,"  said 
Caliban. 

Caliban  has  no  ethical  nature.  He  has  intellect,  but  has  not 
a  heart. 

"  You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse:   the  red  plague  rid  you 
For  learning  me  your  language." 

The  man  with  knowledge  but  without  conscience  is  a  menace 

to  society.     His   conscience   must   be  awakened.     This  is  the 

function  of  the  public  school.     But  until  it  is  awakened,  society 

must  protect  itself  from  ignorance  even  by  pressing  it  to 

"  Fetch  us  in  fuel. 
'Tis  the  only  office  a  Caliban  can  fill,  and  he  dare  not  be  idle." 

Again  the  scene  changes.     Caliban's  plot  to  murder  fails. 

Ferdinand  is  a  successful  suitor.    Antonio  and  attendants  are  in 

Prospero's  power. 

"  it  this  hour 
Lie  in  my  mercy  all  my  enemies." 

And  how  fully  does  Prospero  assume  his  dignity.  He  is  no 
more  the  book-worm,  but  the  man  of  affairs.  His  knowledge  is 
bounded  by  experience.  He  rules  with  power,  and  his  knowl- 
edge gives  him  magic  power  over  all  his  enemies.  He  is  now  a 
man  of  action,  as  well  as  a  man  of  thought. 

It  is  the  old  story — sacrifice  develops  character.  Ignorance 
and  ambition  hindered  him,  but  they  could  not  stop  him.  His 
victory  is  complete,  for  even  Caliban  at  last  is  brought  to  his  best 
sense,  and  exclaims,  thinking  of  Stephano,  who  gave  him  liquor 

"  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool. " 

The  world  is  in  need  of  that  high-minded  ethical  wisdom 
that  enlightens  ignorance,  or  controls  it.  Prospero,  studious,  con- 
scientious,   loving,   forgiving,    serving,    is    the   teacher's   model 

character. 

For  here 
Have  I  thy  schoolmaster  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

— Tempest,  I,  2. 

Fred,  aged  four  years,  had  already  been  helped  twice  to  pie  and  yet 
he  psssed  his  plate  a  third  time. 

"Fred,"  said  his  father,  "you  must  not  be  a  pig.  You  know  what 
a  pig  is,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  papa, "  replied  Fred;  "a  pig  is  a  little  fellow  whose  papa  is  a 
hog." 
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Agricultural  Education 


BY  PRESIDENT  FRANK  P.   GRAVES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  most  im- 
portant pursuit  of 
man,  since  he 
passed  from  the 
hunting  and  fish- 
ing stage  and 
ceased  to  be  n  o- 
madic,  is  agricul- 
ture. It  is  the 
oldest  and  moat 
honorable  of  voca- 
tions. It  has  been 
eulogized  by  al  1 
great  writers  from 
Cicero  to  Glad- 
stone. "  Every- 
thing goes  back 
to  the  soil"  is  an 
old  cry  that  ie  con- 
s  tan tly  being 
echoed.  The  b  i- 
mettallisof  the 
last  presidential 
campaign  had  no 
other  argument 
for  the  white 
metal  so  potent 
as  the  claim  that 
the  price  of  wheat  always  fell   with  the  va'ue  of  silver. 

That  the  vocation  of  agriculture  is  not  properly  understood  at  the 
present  time  can  easily  b?  seen  from  the  way  in  which  young  men  are 
rushing  away  from  the  farm  to  the  cities.  The  farmer's  boy  of  to-day 
seema  to  fee!  an  irresistible  impulse  to  abandon  the  plough  for  the  shop. 
Our  urban  population  has  increased  over  twelve-fold  during  the  last 
forty  years,  while  the  rural  community  has  changed  but  little.  Young 
America  scoffs  at  the  agriculturist  as  a  man  of  low  intelligence  and 
meagre  energy.  In  the  limguage  of  the  street,  no  term  of  reproach  is  so 
effective  as  "farmer,"  unless  it  be  "hayseed"  or  "country  Jake."  Mean- 
while, our  farms  are  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  corporations 
or  an  undesirable  class  of  foreigners. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  co-existent  with  the  prevalent  notion 
that  any  one  can  farm  successfully,  however  limited  his  intelligence 
and  education.  Until  that  idea  be  dispelled,  we  shall  have  a  very 
indifferent  set  of  farmers,  and  prosperity  in  all  lines  will  suffer  in  con- 
s' quence.    All  else  depends  upon  the  products  of  the  ground. 

Agricultural  education  conducted  by  our  colleges  and  universities 
cm  do  much  to  dissipate  such  an  absurdity.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
the  necessity  for  instruction  of  this  kind  was  felt  by  Senator  Morrill  of 
Vermont.  To  supply  the  endowment  for  agricultural  instruction,  the 
"Morrill  Act"  of  Congress,  which  was  passed  July  1,186-2,  provided  for 
a  grant  of  90,000  acres  of  laud  to  one  institution  of  learning  in  each  ter- 
ritory or  state  that  would  undertake  "to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes."  Ab  much  of  this  land  proved 
to  be  of  little  value,  Senator  Morrill  introduced  a  new  bill,  to  provide 
for  a  more  complete  endowment.  It  passed  on  August  30,  18P0,  and  by 
its  terms  each  college  received  $15,000  for  the  first  year,  to  be  increased 
$1,000  per  annum  until  the  annual  sum  became  $25,000,  when  it  should 
remain  stationary.  That  the  farmers  might  he  aided  more  directly  in 
their  work  by  bulletins  showing  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
in  their  own  states,  on  March  2, 1887,  Congress  passed  the  so-called 
"Hatch  Act."  This  provided  $15,000  per  annum  for  each  college  for 
"paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigations  and 
experiments,  and  printing  and  distributing  results." 

These  acts  of  Congress  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  They  have  enshrined  Senator  Morrill  in  the 
heart  of  every  intelligent  farmer.  But  the  purpose  has  been  largely 
defeated  by  the  spirit  of  scorn  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  that  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  much  in  evidence  in  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can colleges,  but  the  collegiate  authorities  arc  too  shrewd  to  lose  this 
spleudid  endowment  of  Congress,  and  under  one  guise  or  another,  it  is 
appropriated  for  purposes  other  than  agriculture. 

Iu  about  one  half  of  the  states,  including  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
California,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Vermont,  these  funds  have 


been  giveu  over  to  the  state  universities,  that  the  agricultural  college 
tuny  lie  established  in  connection  with  them.  In  some  instances 
notably  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  California,  the  funds  have  been 
conscientiously  used  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  the  agricultural 
college  has  become  an  important  feature  of  the  university.  But  in 
many  instances  the  agricultural  work  has  become  a  secondary  consid- 
eration, and  in  Borne  the  agricultural  money  has  been  absolutely  per 
verted  and  reports  to  the  Coirmissioner  of  Education  and  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station  doctored  iu  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  fact, 
The  writer  knows  of  a  professor  of  Greek  in  one  institution  who  was 
paid  his  full  salary  as  "assistant  in  English"  on  the  strength  of  his 
reading  a  few  essays  each  week,  while  another  small  state  university 
paid  all  of  its  expenses  for  a  year  from  the  agricullural  funds  without 
further  help  from  the  state,  Fortunately  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Washington  have  waked  up  to  the  condition  of  things,  and  such 
poaching  is  no  longer  allowed. 

But  the  condition  of  things  in  the  other  states,  where  the  agricul- 
tural college  is  segregated  from  the  state  university,  is,  in  many  cases, 
as  bad.  On  the  plea  that  agrrcultural  work  can  be  better  conducted  in 
a  separate  institution  than  it  could  be  under  the  shadow  of  the  state 
university,  an  agricultural  college  is  started  in  another  part  of  the 
state  and  too  often  becomes  a  cheap  imitation  of  the  university.  About 
five  students  pursue  the  agricultural  course,  while  the  rest  are  divided 
among  such  courses  as  the  mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  and  mining 
engineering,  the  normal,  pharmaceutical,  veterinary,  commercial, 
classical,  literary,  general,  scientific,  and  sociological.  Honorary 
degrees,  including  the  CD.,  have  at  times  been  granted.  In  some 
instances  an  effort  is  next  made  to  change  the  name  of  the  institution 
and  weed  out  the  obnoxious  word  "agricultural,"  which  originally 
afforded  the  only  excuse  for  separating  the  college  from  the  state 
university.  The  state  i3  thus  given  two  institutions  to  support,  and 
agriculture  is  once  more  crowded  into  the  background. 

Either  method,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  wrong.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  should  never  have  been  separated  from  the  state  univer- 
sities, but  in  some  cases  they  have  been,  and  the  best  must  be  made  of 
the  arrangement.  They  can  at  least  stick  to  their  purpose  and  mak- 
agricu'tural  instruction  their  prime  object.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
a  state  university  has  undertaken  the  management  of  the  agricultural 
funds,  it  should  be  required  to  give  a  strict  account  of  its  stewardship 
and  not  be  allowed  to  expend  the  money  for  other  purposes  and  make 
aside  issue  of  instruction  in  agriculture. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  value  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
careful  study  of  a  single  branch  of  agriculture,  let  him  investigate  the 
work  of  Elwood  Mead,  formerly  State  Engineer  of  Wyoming.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  carefully  studying  the  problems  connected 
with  irrigation,  and  the  results  of  his  patient  work  are  already  felt 
thruout  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  He  has,  however,  been  discovered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  removed  to  a  larger  field  of  opera- 
tion. Thru  his  efforts  millions  of  acres  and  possibly  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  saved  for  the  country. 

There  is  truly  an  immense  field  in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture. 
The  work  is  practically  unbounded.  A  quarter  of  a  century  from  now 
it  will  seem  as  absurd  for  a  college  to  elect  a  man  to  the  chair  of  "agri- 
culture" as  it  would  at  present  to  select  a  professor  of  "science"  and 
expect  him  to  teach  everything  that  comes  under  that  head.  Agri- 
culture will  by  that  time  be  divided  into  at  least  a  dozen  different 
departments,  each  conducted  by  a  professor  and  assistants.  Even  now 
we  have  in  some  colleges  separate  chairs  of  horticulture,  dairying, 
irrigation,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  chemistry,  physics  of  the 
soil,  veterinary  surgery,  and  the  conduct  of  farmers'  institutes.  Each 
of  them  offers  a  wide  field  iu  itself.  • 


Here's  to  the  man  in  a  hurry:  "Man's  busineas  requireth  baste. 
The  average  busineas  and  profeasional  man  eats  in  a  hurry  and  gets  dys- 
pepsia. He  walks  in  a  hurry  and  gets  apoplexy.  He  talkB  in  a  hurry 
and  geta  the  lie.  He  does  busiDeas  in  a  hurry  and  becomes  a  bankrupt. 
He  reads  in  a  hurry  and  is  superficial.  He  votes  in  a  hurry  and  produces 
corruption.  He  marrieB  in  a  hurry  and  gets  a  divorce.  He  trains  his 
children  in  a  hurry  and  develops  spendthrifts  and  criminals.  He  gets 
religion  in  a  hurry  and  forgets  it  in  a  great  hurry.  He  makes  his  will  in 
a  hurry  and  leaveB  a  legal  contest.  He  dies  in  a  hurry  and  goes  to  the 
devil.    And  his  tribe  steadily  increases." 


Here's  wisecounsel  to  the  man  in  a  hurry:  "  Leave  work  before  you 
are  tired.  Stop  eating  before  you  are  stuffed.  Think  less  of  the  troubles 
of  the  world  and  naught  of  your  own.  Let  nothing  come  between  you 
and  your  God,  And  last  >>ut  not  least,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Irish- 
man, 'If  you  can't  be  »iay,  be  as  aisy  as  you  can.'  " 
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NORMHL  SCHOOL  KT  SKN  JOSE 


The  school  at  Ban  Jose  has  adopted  the  wise  plan  of  graduating  a 
class  whenever  it  has  completed  satisfactorily  the  work  prescribed. 
The  exercises  are  very  simple,  interfering  but  little  with  the  regular 
session. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  a  class  of  22  was  sent  out,  having  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  of  study,  training  and  practice.  There 
was  some  good  music  by  the  Cecilia  Club,  an  address  (given  below)  by 
Prof.  Holway,  and  the  presentation  of  certificates,  to  be  replaced  by 
diplomas,  by  President  MjNaugutou. 

Another  pleasant  custom  has  been  established  here:  Each  class, 
on  leaving  the  school,  presents  it  vtith  some  token  of  remembrance. 
This  class  preseated  a  flue  steel  engraving  in  a  massive  oak  frame. 
The  presentation  speech  sparkled  with  wit,  and  the  response  by  the 
president  of  the  student  body,  a  happy  effut.  The  usual  informal 
reception  was  held  by  the  class. 

Prof.  Holway  introduced  his  address  bv  narrating  an  experience  in 
climbing  the  Sierras,  designed  to  emphasize,  in  a  measure,  the  progress 
of  educational  work. 

"  Twelve  years  ago  there  was  no  Stanford  University.  Berkeley 
had  a  comparatively  small  attendance,  and  a  normal  graduate  was  too 
seldom  seen  in  its  halls.  But  tbere  were  indications  of  life  in  several 
directions.  The  old  h;gh  schools  were  making  Iresh  growth— new 
schools  were  springing  up  all  over  the  State.  The  desire  for  a  univer- 
sity education  was  in  the  air.  Soon  Stanfoid  was  openeJ,  with  Prof. 
Elwood  and  the  Normal  School  chorus  to  sing  it  into  existence. 

"  The  State  University  was  then  developing  the  p'an  jf  examining 
and  accrediting  schools.  At  first  the  Normal  was  put  on  the  same  pla  le 
as  the  High  Schools,  but  soon  graduates  of  the  State  JNormai  Schoo's 
were  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  without  the 
annual  examination  of  the  school  by  the  University  Committees.  Our 
students  soon  became  a  well  known  element  in  the  University,  and 
last  commencement  I  am  to  d,  that  of  the  five  standing  highest  among 
the  Berkeley  graduates,  three  were  from  the  State  Normal  Schools — 
two  from  San  Jose  and  one  from  Los  Angeles.  Meantime  the  high 
school  graduates  were  demanding  and  obtaining  at  the  normal,  advance 
standing  for  their  work  in  the  high  school. 

"  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  new  problem  is  pressing  for  solu- 
tion. High  school  graduates  who  spend  two  years  with  us  and  then  go 
to  one  of  the  universities  are  demanding  advance  standing  there  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  normal.  The  justice  of  this  demand  ha9  already  been 
acknowledged  by  representatives  of  Berkeley  and  Stanford.  The 
details  are  not  yet  settled,  but  the  principle  has  been  recognized  in 
practice. 

"  The  work  of  the  graduates  as  teachers  was  then  briefly  reviewed, 
attention  being  called  to  the  keener  competition  of  the  hundreds  of 
university  trained  teachers,  the  large  number  of  Eastern1  teachers,  and 
of  the  thousands  of  teachers  licensed  by  the  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. In  spite  of  all  this,  the  statistics  published  in  the  last  catalog 
show  that  over  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  last  ten 
years  have  taught.  Of  the  remaining  seven  per  cent,  many  are  attend- 
ing universities,  or  in  other  advanced  work. 

"Looking  forward  we  see  that  this  advance  has  but  brought  us 
into  a  wider  field  and  into  a  keener  competition.  We  must  still  prove 
our  right  to  live  in  this  struggle  for  existence.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
simply  to  live — to  live  such  strong,  upright  lives  that  we  shall  need  no 
bolstering  by  our  personal  or  political  friends.  Live  for  the  grand,  ideal 
Normal  School,  that  stands  for  good  teachers,  thoroly  educated  and 
well  trained  in  the  profession  of  teaching." 


In  the  earlier  normal  schools  in  this  country  the  courses  of  study 
and  training  show  that  their  originators  fully  recognized  the  necessity 
for  this  special   teacher-knowledge,  as  distinct  from  general  scholarship. 

Almost  the  whole  course  was  taken  up  in  the  study  of  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  connected  with  more  or  less  specific  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Such  men  as  Horace  Mann,  David  P.  Page  and  Henry  Barnard  were 
too  wise  to  think  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  subject  was  enough  to 
make  one  able  to  teach  it.  There  may  be  one  now,  but  at  that  time 
there  was  no  well  defined  science  of  education.  We  are  growing  toward 
one,  we  may  fondly  hope. 

There  was,  usually,  connected  with  this  elementary  work,  the  study 
of  mental  philosophy,  very  primitive,  far  removed  from  the  psychology 
of  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  teaching  was  in  its  infancy.  Teachers  of  wide,  successful 
experience  were  selected  as  instructors  in  this  branch,  which  is  the  true 
field  of  pedagogy.  Study-table  theories  were  not  as  abundant  then  as 
now.    Instead  of   thinking  out  a  theory  or  plan  of  work  in  the  study,  it 


had  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  workshop — the  schoolroom — on  the  anvil  of 
hard  experimentation,  with  the  hammer  of  a  most  industrious  ap- 
plication. 

When,  however,  it  was  completed,  it  would  stand  the  schoolroom 
test,  which  is  far  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  more  recent 
theories  and  plans  evolved  by  those  whose  experience  has  been  limited 
and  whose  deductions  are  sometimes  very  erroneous. 

The  teachers  sent  out  from  these  earlier  schools,  armed  with  the 
additional  knowledge  acquired  of  the  subjects  they  were  to  teach,  and 
equipped  with  the,  perhaps,  somewhat  limited,  and  often  not  entirely 
philosophical  instrucion  in  methods  of  teaching,  won  the  way  for  Normal 
Schools. 

The  difference  between  a  teacher  who  had  a  well-matured  plan  of 
work,  a  9omewhat  definite  way  of  doing  things,  and  a  teacher  who 
worked  along -in  a  listless,  bap-hazard  way  was  so  great  that  it  became 
recognized  at  once,  and  Normal  School  teachers  were  in  demand. 

The  Normal  School  teacher  then,  as  he  should  now,  thouqht  about 
his  work,  studied  it,  read  about  it,  recognized  his  failures  and  set  himself 
to  amend  his  theories  and  plans  until  they  should  be  successful.  This 
all  means  that  they  were  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  progressive  teach- 
ers. Never  content  with  even  a  good  result  accomplished,  but  always 
striving  earnestly  for  a  better. 

The  influence  of  these  graduates  was  strongly  felt  by  those  who  had 
never  [attended  Normal  Schools.  They,  too,  became  better  teachers. 
Many,  more  than  one  could  believe  who  has  not  examined  the  matter, 
stopped  teaching  and  went  to  the  Normal  Schools  to  get  more  instruc- 
tion, coming  out  far  better  prepared  for  their  work,  because  of  their 
previous  experience. 

As  time  went  on  the  courses  of  study  were  extended.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  that  the  teacher  must  know,  others  were  introduced  that 
he  muBt  know  about.  These  were  given  to  broaden  and  to  deepen;  to 
give  more  culture;  and  they  were  all  well  received.  Teachers  recognized 
the  necessity  for  them,  and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportun  t 
ties  given. 

The  thought  was  not  to  fit  themselves  for  teacheis  of  high  schools, 
for  high  schools  were  few  and  far  between,  but  to  make  them  •;!  ves  the 
very  best  teachers  of  the  common  schools. 

And  is  not  this  the  best  work  a  Normal  School  can  do?  The  great 
mass  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  country  must  be  educated  in  the  com- 
mon— the  rural  schools.  If  these  are  brought  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency,  the  other  schools  will  take  care  of  the  .  selves.  The  most 
valuable  work  any  Normal  School  can  do  is  to  furnish  excellent  teamers 
for  our  rural  schools. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  we  have  not,  in  attempting  to  do  so- 
called  higher  work,  sacrificed  much  of  what  is  yet  absolutely  needed.  I 
is  my  opinion,  after  much  thought,  and  careful  deliberation,  that  m  os 
Normal  Schools  are  attempting  to  do,  perhaps  are  doing,  too  much  high 
school  work.  Too  much,  because  in  doing  this  they  are  neglecting  the 
vital  and  characteristic  work  of  a  Normal  School. 

During  the  more  than  twenty  years  that  the  writer  had  charge  of  a 
Normal  School,  in  the  senior  year,  when  students  had  become  close  think- 
ers, two  periods  each  day  were  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  e'ementary 
studies,  especially  instruction  being  given  in  methods  of  teaching  them. 
These  lessons  made  the  subjects  entirely  familiar.  When  these  students 
began  to  teach  they  were  fresh  from  the  very  subjects  with  which  they 
had  to  do — ready  in  every  direction — masters  of  the  subjects  and  of  the 
situation. 

He  yet  thinks  that  this  was  the  best  Normal  work  he  ever  did,  and 
believes  that  most  of  those  who  went  thru  the  school  look  back  to  this  as 
the  most  helpful  work  they  had.  It  should  be  said  that  in  the  work  on 
methods  an  effort  was  made  to  use  all  of  applied  psychology,  and  very 
much  of  what  is  now  known  as  child  study. 

Whether  those  graduates  who  go  out  from  the  Normal  Schools,  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  more  advanced  studies,  yet  far  away  from  the  sub- 
jects they  are  to  teach,  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  teaching  standard, 
and  add  something  to  the  good  name  of  Normal  teachers,  time  alone  can 
tell.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great  gain  will  be  accomplished  with  a 
greater  loss.  

In  the  current  number  of  the  "American  School  Board  Journal," 
there  is  a  most  suggestive  and  significant  cartoon.  It  is  entitled,  "What 
Threatens  Democracy  in  Schaol  Administration."  Education,  a  female 
figure,  is  confronted  by  four  huge  serpents  representing  respectively, 
the  college  trust,  educational  imperialism,  one-man  power  in  school 
government  and  educational  czarism. 


The  Irishman  was  painting  his  barn,  and  he  was  hurrying  his  work 
with  all  his  strength  and  speed.  "What  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  for, 
Murphy  ?"  asked  a  spectator.  "Sure,  I  want  to  get  through  before  me 
paint  runs  out,"  was  the  reply. —  Utica  Observer. 
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Practical  Advice  in  School  Work 


By  MRS.  J.  B.  CHOPE,  SDPT.,  MONTEREY  COUNTY. 


THE  MISSION  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  mission  of  the  public  school  is  not  merely  to  spread  knowledge,  but  to 
administer  wholesome  discipline,  teach  self-control  and  promote  culture  and 
refinement.  Education  should  lead  our  boys  and  girls  to  live  upright,  useful 
lives  as  individuals  and  citizens.  I  see  no  other  way  of  remedying  the  very 
apparent  faults  of  our  government  except  thru  the  schools  of  our  nation ! 

To  educate  correctly  is  a  difficult  thing,  the  hardest  task  ever  set  for  man. 
When  dealiDg  with  children  who  have  fallen  into  wrong  ways,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  exercises  much  patience,  for  as  Spencer  says  "That  which  is  not 
easy  even  when  a  right  state  of  feeling  has  been  established  from  the  beginning 
becomes  doubly  difficult  when  a  wrong  state  of  feeling  has  to  beset  right." 

The  school-life  must  be  built  on  the  home-life  to  a  great  extent.  Our  in- 
fluence is  powerful,  however.  H'ow  often  are  we  confronted  with  our  own 
attitude  in  the  school-room.  Children  whoareunsympathetically  treated  soon 
become  unsympathetic.  We  find  the  worst  political  intrigues  where  there  are 
the  harshest  governments.  Do  not  misunderstand  my  meaning.  I  firmly 
believe  in  punishment  when  necessary,  but  I  know  that  those  who  have  been 
punished  the  most  as  children  seldom  make  the  best  men.  The  smart  of  the 
flesh  is  sooner  forgotten  than  the  sting  of  remorse. 

Be  content  if  your  pupils  are  steadily  improving.  A  high  morality  like  all 
things  of  natura,  is  of  slow  growth.  When  a  child,  I  gathered  the  wild  flowers 
of  the  prairies,  rejoicing  in  the  pleasures  they  would  give  my  mother,  but  oh 
the  disappointment  to  find  they  had  withered  in  my  hands  before  I  reached 
her  side !  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  most  cultured  flowers  that  have  the  most 
lasting  powers.  This  care,  however,  should  not  be  made  too.apparent.  Parents 
and  teachers  should  ever  be  vigilant,  but  they  make  a  serious  mistake  when 
they  attempt  to  force  the  natures  of  children,  for  if  dependent,  they  are  made 
more  so.  If  independent,  an  antagonism  is  aroused  which  is  most  difficult  to 
overcome. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Be  sparing  of  commands  and  threats,  but  when  you  do  make  a  stand,  do 
not  swerve  from  it.  Discipline  is  an  easy  matter  if  teachers  will  only  be  con- 
sistent and  firm.  Those  who  threaten  and  never  perform,  lay  up  untold  misery 
for  themselves  as  well  as  their  pupils. 

The  aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  self-governing  beings,  not 
beings  to  be  governed  by  others.  All  too  soon  the  boy  of  the  school-room  be- 
comes the  man  of  the  world.  If  he  has  not  been  taught  self-control  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school-room,  who  will  guide  him  in  the  world?  The  very 
best  thing  yon  can  do  for  a  boy  is  to  strengthen  his  character,  for  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  there  are  more  weak  men  than  actual  criminals  in  our  prisons 
to-day  ! 

There  are  many  factors  in  discipline.  A  school-yard  with  boards,  papers 
and  other  articles  scattered  about  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  apparatus  with- 
in will  be  covered  with  dust  or,  worse  still,  tattered  and  battered.  The  gallon, 
the  quart,  the  pint  over  the  gill  measures  may  be  found  doing  service  as  drink- 
ing cups  and  vases.  The  desks  in  the  school-room  with  such  a  yard  look  as  if 
the  pupils  recently  had  had  gallons  of  ink  at  their  disposal  and  not  knowing 
the  best  1  ossible  use  to  put  it  to  had  hurriedly  poured  it  over  the  top  and 
placed  a  streak  here  and  there  at  the  back.  Because  California  is  generous  to 
her  boys  and  girls,  is  no  reason  why  those  boys  and  girls  should  not  value  the 
furniture,  apparatus  and  supplies  of  ourpublic  schools. 

PICTURES. 

Chromos,  picture  cards  and  a  lot  of  sickly  plants  have  no  place  in  the 
school-rooom.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  one  or  two  good  pictures  and  a 
good  healthy  plant  or  two,  or  induce  a  patron  or  friend  of  the  school  to  give 
them,  then  let  us  attempt  nothing  in  the  line  of  school-room  decoration  for  it 
should  be  educating  or  nothing. 

I  recall  the  school-rooms  of  my  childhood.  There  were  some  that  did 
more  than  pies  and  cakes  towards  the  children  "seein'  things  at  night"  I 
assure  you.  The  appearance  of  the  school-room  and  of  the  teacher  will  make 
a  lasting  impression.     Be  careful  of  the  "unconscious  influence." 

CHARACTER  BUILDERS. 

The  two  great  character  builders  are  "associates"  and  "books."  If  good 
associates  cannot  be  found,  good  books  can  be ;  the  best  are  now  so  cbeap  as  to 
be  easily  obtained.  Study  your  pupils,  study  your  library,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  what  we  read  with  inclination  that  makes  the  impression.  Children 
should  realize  that  they  must  spend  all  their  lives  in  their  own  company  and 
be  prepared  to  make  the  association  profitable. 

Teach  your  pupils  to  enjoy  their  lives.  Teach  them  contentment.  Teach 
them  that  it  is  not  what  we  have  but  what  we  are  that  brings  happiness.  Teach 
them  that  "thru  the  wide  world,  he  only  is  alone  who  lives  not  for  another." 
I  would  not  decry  ambition.  Lack  of  ambition  means  failure  from  the  start. 
The  poorest  man  on  earth  is  the  man  without  a  purpose.  Some  one  has  well 
said  "We  ought  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  enthusiasms  in  our  youth  or  else  we  shall 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey  with  an  empty  heart,  tor  we  lose  a  great  many  of 
them  on  the  way."  We,  as  educators,  should  ever  point  beyond,  but  never  at 
i-he  cost  of  contentment. 


Love  of  country,  love  of  that  flag  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud  should  be 
nurtured,  but  let  us  foster  a  love  for  the  fireside  as  well.  There  are  heroes  be- 
sides those  thatcarry  muskets.  I  have  seen  m  my  during  the  last  few  months 
who  have  laid  aside  the  cherished  plans  of  years  that  they  might  share  the 
burden  of  the  hard  times  with  the  aged  father  and  mother.  There  are  no 
receptions  for  these  heroes,  no  garlands,  no  martial  music.  They  have  only 
he  consciousness  that  they  have  done  ail  that  lay  in  their  power  for  those 
whose  every  thought  was  for  "the  children"  during  the  years  of  prosperity. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  ALLIE   PELKER. 

Many  of  you  feel,  I  know,  that  your  profession  is  crowded.  Believe  me,  it 
is  not  so  crowded  but  there  is  room  at  the  top.  When  attending  Institute  in  the 
High  School  building  here  in  Salinas  twelve  years  ago,  I  listened  to  a  talk  by 
one  of  the  primary  teachers  of  this  County.  Every  word  she  uttered  impressed 
her  audience  because  of  her  enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  At  the  next  session 
of  the  Institute  she  was  missing.  She  had  been  called  to  a  higher  field.  Was 
she  satisfied  then  ?  No,  she  left  the  west  to  mingle  with  the  educators  of  the 
east.  In  a  few  more  years  she  re-appeared  at  our  Institute  as  an  instructor 
from  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  where  the  good  work  she  has  done  for 
pupils  and  pupil  teachers  can  never  be  measured  in  this  world.  Who,  I  ask,  in 
following  Allie  Felker's  life  can  say  "I  am  satisfied  with  my  work?"  It  is  well 
to  make  a  balance  sheet  occasionally.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  satisfied 
when  our  achievements  do  not  warrant  satisfaction. 

Teachers,  you  will  soon  see  the  dawn  of  anew  century.  As  its  light  spreads 
over  the  land,  do  not  be  found  disheartened  and  discouraged  in  your  chosen 
field  of  work. 

Achieve  something  that  will  live  long  after  you  when  thrones  of  power  and 
monuments  of  art  shall  have  crumbled  into  ashes. 

When  you  answer  to  the  first  roll-call  of  the  new  century,  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  with  the  full  certainty  that  those  whom  you  are  training  for  life's  great 
battle  field,  have  made  an  onward  march  towards  a  higher,  truer,  more  useful 
life. 


CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 


The  new  catalog  of  Cornell  University  shows  that  1966  students  are 
now  in  residence  at  Ithaca,  as  contrasted  with  1737  last  year.  Announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  trustees  have  decided  to  continue  the  summer 
Bession,  which  was  tried  for  the  first  time  last  year  under  university 
direction  and  control.  The  corps  of  professors  and  instructors  has  been 
raised  from  38  to  52.  That  teachers  are  the  chief  attendants  at  the  sum- 
mer sessions  iB  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  423  in  attendance,  344  were 
teachers.  Of  these,  130  were  college  graduates,  while  more  than  one 
hundred  were,  or  had  bean,  undergraduate  studentsof  colleges. 

The  Nature  Work,  for  which  Cornell  is  unique,  enrolled  111  students. 
This  institution,  unlike  any  othar  known  to  us,  has  a  large  body  of 
trained  scientists  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  science  to 
elementary  education.  Many  city  teachors,  to  whom  the  country  was 
merely  a  name  or  a  panorama  seen  from  the  car  window,  spent  every 
afternoon  from  July  5th  to  August  i6th,  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  along 
the  gorges  or  by  Cayuga  Lake,  observing  and  studying  the  myriad 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  spectacle  of  university  professors 
enthusiastically  teaching  primary  nature  work  to  primary  teachers  is  one 
not  to  be  seen  in  any  country  outsfde  of  the  United  States,  and  probably 
in  no  university  other  than  Cornell. 

The  summer  sessions  at  Cornell  University  endeavor  to  supply 
instruction  especially  valuable  to  teachers.  Thus,  from  two  to  six  courses 
are  announced  in  ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  in  all  the  Sciences,  as 
well  as  in  History  and  Political  Science.  The  professional  advancement 
of  teachers  is  promoted  by  courses  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 
and  in  the  fundamental  subjects  like  Psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ethics  and  Political  and  Social  science  on  the  other.  It  is  also  announced 
that  a  number  of  distinguished  professors  from  other  universities  have 
been  invited  to  give  instruction  at  Cornell  during  the  Bummer  session. 

A  feature  of  the  Cornell  Summer  Sessions  of  interest  to  teachers,  is 
the  fact  that  graduates  of  colleges  are  enabled  to  enter  upon  graduate 
work  at  these  periods.  A  year's  credit  may  thus  in  time  be  won  with- 
out the  surrender  of  desirable  positions. 


Miss  Shinn  sayB:  I  have  been  amazed  to  find  repeatedly  that 
parents  who  complain  of  their  children's  studying  late  at  night 
allow  them  to  spend  all  the  daylight  in  play,  and  then  to  come  late, 
by  artificial  light,  and  at  the  fag  end  of  their  day's  energy,  to  their 
lessons,  and  then  rob  their  B'eep  to  finish  the  work,  which  naturally 
drags  under  conditions;  and  I  do  find  that  such  parents  actually  suppose 
they  are  doing  the  right  hygienic  thing.  "He  must  have  his  time  for 
play, "  they  say,  "whatever  else  suffers."  Now  I  used  to  hear  parents 
say,  "Work  first,  play  afterward,"  and  the  child  bent  himself  vigorously 
to  the  afternoon's  work  that  he  might  have  daylight  enough  left  for  a 
good  bit  of  play,  went  to  bed  at  9  in  good  trim,  got  his  nine  hours'  sleep 
and  was  up  at  6,  with  time  to  study  a  lesson  or  two  before  school. 
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"The  Man  With  the  Hoe." 


Boston  to  the  Boers. 


Written  after  seeing  Millet's  World-Famous  Painting. 
By  EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


Written  by  request  of  the  President  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Association 

By  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


'  God  made  man  in  His  own  image, 

in  the  image  of  God  made  He  him." — Genesis, 


BOWED  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he 
leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his    back  the  burden   of  the 
world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and   that  never 

hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw  ? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this 

brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this 
brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and 

gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land  ; 
To  trace  the  stars  andseareh  the  heavens  for 

power  ; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity  ? 
Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped 

the  suns 
And  pillared  the  blue  (irmamenl  with  light? 
Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 
More  tongued  with  censure  of  the   world's 

blind  greed — 
More  filled  with  signs   and  pnrtents  for  the 

sonl — 
More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim  ! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  nf  Pleiades  ? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose  ? 
Thru   this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages 

look  ; 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop  ; 
Thru  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited. 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords  and  uilers  in  all  lands, 
Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 
This  monstrous   thing    distorted  and  soul- 
quenched? 
How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape  ; 
Touch  it  again  with  immortality  ; 
Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 
Rebuild  in  it  the  mu=ic  and  the  dream  ; 
Make  riaht  the  immemorial  infamies, 
Prefidioua  wrongs,  immedicable  v  oes? 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man  ? 
How  answer  his  brute  questions  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds   of   rebellion    shake  the 

world  ? 
How  will  it  be  with   kingdoms   and   with 

kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thiug  he 

i6 — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

— Examiner, 


SHE  Sword  of  Gideon,  Sword  of  God 
Be  with  ye,Boers.  Brave  men  of  peace 
Xe  hewed  the  path,  ye  brake  the  sod, 
Ye  fed  white  flocks  of  fat  increase 
Where  Saxon  foot  had  never  trod  ; 
Where  Saxon  foot  unto  this  day 
Had  measured  not,  had  never  known 

Had  ye  not  bravely  led  the  way 
And  made  such  happy  home  your  own. 

I  think  God's  house  must  be  such  home. 

The  priestess  mothers  choristers 
Who  spin  and  weave  nor  care  to  roam 

Beyond  this  white  God's  house  of  hers, 
But  spinning  sing  and  spin  again. 

I  think  such  silent  shepherd  nen 
Most  like  that  few  the  prophet  sings — 

Most  like  that  few  stout  Abram  drew 
Triumphant  o'er  the  slaughtered  Kings. 

Defend  God's  house  !  Let  fall  the  crook. 

Draw  forth  the  plowshare  from  the  sod 
And  trust,  as  in  the  holy  Book 

The  Sword  of  Gideon  and  of  God  : — 
God  and  the  right !  enough  to  fight 

A  million  regiments  of  wrong. 
Defend  !  nor  count  what  comes  of  it. 

God's  battle  bides  not  with  the  strong  : 
Her  pride  must  fall.     Lo,  it  is  writ ! 

Her  gold,  her  grace,  how  staunch  she  fares  ! — 

Fame's  wine  cup  pressing  her  proud  lips — 
Her  checkerboard  of  battle  squares 

Rimmed  round  by  steel  built  battle  ships  ! 
And  yet  meanwhiles  ten  thousand  miles 

She  seeks  ye  out.    Well,  welcome  her  ! 
Give  her  such  welcome  with  such  will 

As  Boston  gave  in  battle's  whir 
That  red,  dread  day  at  Bunker  Hill. 

—From  S.  F   Call. 

Two  Must  be  Two.. 


By  MADGE  MORRIS. 


"5" 


fHEY  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,"  the 
Bible  said; 
The  minister  with  solemn  words 

pronounced  us  one 
That  long-ago,  sweet  hour  when 
we  were  wed; 
And  I— I  thought  it  had  been  done— 
I  thought  that  we  were  one; 
That  he  would  hold  my  hand  in  his 
All  our  life's  journey  thru — 
That  we  in  deed    and    word  and  thought 
must  be 

Each  to  the  other  true; 
Each  to  the  other  all  that  life  desired 
Of  love  or  of  companionship  of  sex  or  soul, 
A  unison  of  aim  and  hope  aud  plan — 
No  other  woman  in  the  world  for  him, 
For  me  no  other  man. 

Ore    day — a    strange    and  cruel    clay — he 

stopped 
And  told  mel  must  walk  alone;  that  two 
Were  never  one,  nor  ever  could  be  one. 
And  then  I  saw  that  near  unto  the  path  he 

trod 
Theie  was  another  pathway,  parallel,  but 

soon 


Diverging.   .And  it  was  not  in  the  one 
Wherein  he  stood  that  he  placed  me. 
Far  back  along  the  way  which  we  had  come 
I  saw  a  woman's  tracks,  made  step  by  step 
Iu  harmony  with  his;  in  sharp,  swift,  agony 

I  knew 
That  they  would  go  with  his  until  the  end 
And  never  weary  him;  for  they  were  friend- 
ship's tracks — 
And  friendship  walked  in  freedom  by  his  side. 
In   that  cold,   strange  new   path   where  he 

placed  me — 
A  burden  lifted  from  his  weary  breast — 
Were  many  heaps  of  slender  bleaching  bones, 

The  daylight  fled;    black   night,  without  a 

star, 

Came  down  and  shrouded  me. 
I  groped  around,  I  tried  to  see,  I  tried  to 

walk, 
But  only  stumbled  over  those  cold,  slender 

bones. 
Then  all  the  souls  of  womanhood,  that  once 
Had  habited  those  slim  white  bones,  came 

near 
And  tried  to  help  me.     But  my  feet   were 

weak 
And  heavy  from  long  uselessness.     My  eyes 
Had  learned  to  see  but  in  Love's  light, 
And   from   its  cradle-time  Love   had   been 

taught 

That — in  a  woman's  breast — 
'•  They  twain  shall  be  one  fleeh"; 
It  never  had  been  shown  to  walk  a'one, 
It  could  not  even  think  alone. 

I  sat  down  helpless  where  I  was;  then  all 

around 
I  heard  a  shiver  like  the  quivering  of  reeds 
Upcn  a  river  when  the  night-wind  blows  up 

stream, 
And  from  those  heaps  of  bones  there  rose  a 

cry, 
So  strong,  so  deep  and  thousand-voiced  and 
long, 

That  all  the  darkness  trembled. 
In   its   slow,  shivering  wail,  I  heard   these 
words: 

•'  Why  does  the  Holiest  of  Holies  lie? 

Twain  cannot  be  one  flesh; 

Why  is  the  sacredest  of  human  ties 

Bound  with  such    red    mockery  of 

Truth  ? 

Friendship  hath  only  feet   with  which   to 

climb — 
Yet  climbs  to  heaven.     Love  hath  both  feet 

and  wings, 
But  Falsehood's  swaddling   bandages  have 

made  of  her 
So  frail  a  thing  that  man  must  carry  her, 

Or  set  her  down  and  let  her  die. 
Go  back  and  tell  thy  sister  women  not  to  love 
Till  Love  hath  torn  the  bandage  from  her 
eyes 

And  learned  the  power  of  her  wings, 
Aud  taught  her  feet  to  walk  as  free  and 
proudly  all 

Life's  way  as  Friendship  walks, 
Go,  go  thou  bacK,  and   tell  to  whom   thou 
tiudest  there 

That  twain  are  not  one  flesh — 
That  two  shall  not  beote." 

I  heard  aud  bowed  my  head,  and  wept  in 
wonderment, 

And  wondering,  I  died. 
And   there  is  one  more  heap  of  slim  white 

bones 
For  some  one  else  to  stumble  over  when 
To  her,  too  suddeuly,  will  come  the  knowl- 
edge that 

Two  must  be  two. 

Yet  my  lone  soul,  unsatisfied, 
Knows  if  there  had  been  such  another  love 
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And  these  had  known  and  Joved  each  other, 
Two  had  been  one  by  Jaw  of  Nature's 
self. 
There  would  no  longer  then  have  been  the 

need 
Of  any  far-offHeaven,  and  death  had  ceased— 
Heaven    would   have  come  to   dwell   with 

them, 
And  they  for  very  joy  could  not  have  died. 
— Lippincott' s  for  August, 

The  World  of  Want. 


I 


By  CAROLINE  SHAW  RICE. 


STOOD  upon  a  morning  height  and  saw 

The  feons  roll.     I  caught  the  Light  of 
Time 

And  felt  the  glad  vibrations  of  the  stars. 

A  century  new  swept  grandly  into  space, 
Golden  with  light  of  promise,  while  the  old 
Yet  lingered  in  tne  glory  of  its  going. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  love,  with  love  of 

love, 
Of  life,  of  all  that  is. 

The  amber  sea, 
The  purpling  peak,  the   bursting  bud,  the 

bloom 
Shook  me  with  ecstasy.  Sweet  life  and  love 
Thrilled  every  sense;  when  low,  a  searching 

wail 
Fell  on  mine   ear!   and    turning    swift   as 

thought, 
I  looked  from   my   World   Beautiful,   thru 

shades 
As  deep  as  Hell,  to  that   World  Hideous 

where 
My  brother  dwelt. 

There  grim  and  gaunt  he  stood; 
Wan-eyed  Despair  aloae  companioned  him. 
I  saw  the  knotted  hands,  the  twisted  frame, 
The  vacant  eyes  from  which  the  soul  had  fled; 
And  even  as  I  gazed  he  fell  as  falls 
The  stricken  brute;  then,  struggling  weakly 

up, 
Bent  to  his  task  again  as  bent  to  oar 
The  galley  s'ave  of  old. 

Then  heard  I  there 

In  that  dark  world  of  his  the  lean  wolf's  cry 

And  saw  young  babes  lie  gasping  out  their 
lives 

In  homes  where  grewsome  Want  held  fear- 
ful sway. 

And  beauteous  girls  I  saw,  selling  them- 
selves 

For  bread  to  thrice-dammed  monsters  guised 
as  men. 

"Christ  Jesus!"  quick  I  gasped,  "O  Christ!" 
then  stood 

In  anguish  dumb,  till  like  another  s  voice 

I  heard  mint  own,  call  loud  across  the  gulf 

Of  light  between: 

"  Courage,  my  brother,  yet ! 

Iu  this  new  century's  dawn  I  see  foreshown 

That  day  when  God  the  Nations  shall  con- 
vulse ; 

I  see  his  forces  rushing  on  iu  wrath. 

Across  the  broad  and  glimmering  Plains  of 
Time 

Torrents  of  Truth  come  sweeping  on  apace 

Toinundate  theold  worlrls— yours  and  mine — 

That  from  the  cleansing  may  arise  and 
stand 

A  nobler  world  where  Justice  shall  be  king. 

O  weary  brother,  rise  and  face  the  morn  ! 

Rise,  brother  rise  !  our  God  is  living  yet." 

— Examiner. 

When  the  Queen  was  Young 


By  CHARLES  MILLS  GAYLEY. 


u 


HEN  the  Queen  was  young,  her 

gauntlet  she  fluug 
In  the  teeth  of  the  foremost  Crime; 
And  the  look  on  her  face  was  orient 
grace 

For  a  troublous  world  and  time  : 
And  the  glooms  were  dispelled;    and  the 
monsters  felled— 


When  the  Queen  was  young,  and  her  battle 
was  flung 

On  the  Brood  of  Crime. 

When   the  Queen  was  young  her  laureates 
sung 
Of  Brotherhood,  Freedom  and  Right; 
And  her  prelates  prayed,  and  her  counsellors 
made 
For  the  Cause  that  was  worthy  of  might: 
And,  in  war  and  peace,  God  gave  increase 
When  the  Queen  was  young  and  her  bugles 
sung 

Of  the  Glory  of  Right. 

But  the  century  rolled,  and  the  Queen  was 
old 
And  only  her  heart  was  young; 
And  her  wise  men  died;  and  her  poets  lied, 

And  an  Upstart  Pack  gave  tongue 
To  a  lickerisn  creed;  and  few  gave  heed, 
Iu  the  rapture  of  Gold,  to  the  Queen  and  her 
old, 

Old  heart — still  young. 

So  her  thousands  went  forth  from  the  South 
and  ttie  ISorth 
To  spoil  an  handful  of  men 
Whose  home  was  their  own,  and  whose  suc- 
cor the  Throne 
Of  the  God  of  Battles,  Who  then 
Was  sudden  to  strike.    There  had  never  the 

like 
Befallen   the  North   when    her    Righteous 
went  forth 

And  the  Queen  was  young  ! 
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"The  Weather, "  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
book  by  Mark  W.  Harrington  in  the  Apple- 
ton  Home  Reading  Series. 

Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co.  has  issued  in  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  136,  Chau- 
cer's Knights  and  Nun's  Priest's  Tales,  edited 
by  F.  J.  Mather. 

"The  Insect  World"  is  a  new  book  in  Ap- 
pleton's  Home  Reading  Series,  edited  by  C. 
M.  Weed.  It  is  a  compilation  of  prose  and 
poetry  on  insects. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Frank  Leslie's 
publication  has  a  fine  poem  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
also  one  by  Henry  Tyrell.  The  leading  arti- 
cle is  on  the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home.' ' 

"Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara," 
by  Genevra  Sisson  Snedden,  is  published  by 


D.  C,  Heath  &  Co.  It  is  a  book  for  second 
reader  grades,  and  is  very  true  to  the  life  of 
the  Indians  of  California. 

"Reading;  How  to  Teach  It,"  by  Saran 
Louise  Arnold,  is  a  book  that  should  be 
studied  by  the  teacher.  It  le  published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
December,  has  a  fine  table  of  contents.  The 
most  notable  article  is  a  semi-humorous 
one  by  David  Starr  Jordan  on  Christian 
Science,  Mental  Science,  etc. 

Fred.  Morrow  Fling,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, has  published  thru  the  publication 
house  of  J.  H.  Miller,  Nebraska,  a  book  on 
"The  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization,"  with 
an  introduction  on  how  to  study  it. 

"The  Family  of  the  Sun,"  is  an  interest- 
ing book  in  The  Home  Reading  Series,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  book  is 
written  by  Edward  S.  Holden,  Ex-President 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Elder  &  Shepard  of  San  Francisco,  an- 
nounce for  publication  about  Dec.  10th, 
"Moods  and  Other  Vorses,"  by  Edward  Rob- 
inson Taylor.  Dr.  Taylor,  well  known  as 
the  tracs'ator  of  the  Sonnets  of  Heredia,  has 
made  a  selection  from  his  original  work  in 
verse,  and  has  joined  with  that  some  trans- 
lations, the  whole  of  which  will  make  a  vol- 
ume of  more  than  200  pages.  The  book  will 
be  printed  on  fine,  large  paper,  and  will  be 
sold  for  $1.25. 

"The  Essentials  of  Latin,  "  by  Benjamin 
W.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and 
head  of  Department  of.  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia. Eldridge  &Co.  Pubs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price  $1  This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a 
conviction,  strengthened  by  fifteen  years  of 
class-room  experience,  that  to  the  beginner 
should  be  given  the  fullest  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Latin 
form  and  syntax. 

"Campaigning  in  the  Philippines"  is  a  4:0 
page  volume  containing  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  account  yet  written  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  book  is  written  by  Karl  Irving 
Faust  'of  Oakland,  and  published  by  the 
Hicks,  Judd  Co.  It  is  a  highly  creditable 
work  and  promises  to  be  a  great  seller.  There 
are  seven  full-page  maps  of  battlefields,  and 
over  300  illustrations  of.  troops  in  action. 
Special  editions  have  been  prepared  for  the 
volunteer  regiments  which  Shave  served  in 
the  Philippine  Campaign,  to  be  sold  thruout 
the  States  from  which  they  come,  containing 
official  history  of  the  regiment  from  date  of 
mustering  in  to  mustering  out  of  service.  The 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  regiment  is 
written  in  a  highly  interesting  style,  and  is 
vouched  for  as  officially  correct  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Colonel.  A  complete  roster  of 
the  regiment,  giving  the  name,  postoffice  ad- 
dress and  occupation  of  each  member,  and 
also  lists  of  deaths  by  disease,  killed  in  action, 
wounded,  and  promotions,  discharges,  etc., 
are  given.  Cuts  of  each  company,  band,  hos- 
pital corps  and  regimental  officers  are  shown, 
The  size  of  the  book  is  7x10  inches,  printed 
on  heavy  plate  paper,  bound  in  leather,  with 
gilt  or  marble  edges.  Price.  $3.50.  It  is  sold 
by  subscription  only.  If  you  want  an  agency 
write  to  Hicks,  Judd  Co.,  San  Francisoo,  Cal' 
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"First  Steps  With  American  and  British 
Authors,"  published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  is  a  revised  edition  and  brought  np  to 
date.  It  has  many  excellent  features.  The 
selections  are  made  with  great  care,  and  the 
notes  are  very  complete. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  most 
popular  series  of  educational  journals  in  the 
United  StateB,  have  an  important  announce- 
ment in  this  issue.  For  book3  and  helps  on 
Christmas  see  announcement  of  KellogR&  Co. 
in  December  Journal. 

"The  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books," 
edited  by  Nightingale  and  Thurber,  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  notable  of  the  century. 
The  latest  additions  to  the  list  is  Macauley's 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  and  the  Sir 
Roger  De  Coverley  Papers. 

"Heath's  Modern  Language  Series"  is  the 
most  notable  series  of  bookB  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished. The  recent  additions  include  Malots 
Sans  Famille,  Ford's  Exercises  in  Spanish 
Composition,  Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno, 
Sudermann's  Der  Katzensteg, 

The  American  Book  Company  has  issued 
'Outlines  of  General  History,"  by  F.  M. 
Colby.  The  writer  in  this  work,  has  carefully 
worked  out  a  plan,  and  as  a  result,  this  is  a 
book  that  will  commend  itself  to  teacher  and 
Btudent.  There  are  over  600  pages,  and  the 
history  is  brought  up  to  the  Czar's  Peace 
Congress,  Aug.  24,  1898. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  A.  F.  Goodyear, 
agent,  32s  Sansome  street,  has  issued  "Child 
Life  in  Tale  and  Fable,"  a  second  reader  by 
Elta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell.  It  is  designed  to  develop  the  taste 
for  good  literature  while  helping  the  child  to 
learn  to  read.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  second  reader.  Every  teacher 
of  primary  grades  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book. 

"Richard  Carvel,"  the  historical  novel 
published  by  Macmillan  Company,  written 
by  Winston  Churchill,  has  reached  a  sale  of 
over  two  hundred  thousand.  Its  intense 
human  interest,  the  charming  character  of 
Dorothy,  with  John  Paul  Jones,  Washington 
and  other  characters  in  a  historic  background, 
appeals  to  all. 

H.  W.  Shaylor  has  designed  and  Ginn  &  Co. 
have  published  a  series  of  Vertical,  Round 
Hand  Writing  Books  that  have  many  attract- 
ive features.  The  round  hand  gives  the  sys- 
tem grace,  rapidity  and  beauty;  2nd,  the 
plain,  Roman  letter  makes  the  writing  very 
simple  in  structure;  3rd,  the  grading  is  ex- 
cellent; 4th,  the  two  copies  on  each  page 
remedies  a  gr?at  evil;  5th,  the  copy  is  educa- 
tional in  value.  For  further  information, 
write  to  Ginn  &  Co.,  325  Sansome  street, S.  F. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  BoBton,  has  issued 
lately  a  number  of  notable  books  Scientific 
Sewing  and  Garment  Cutting,  by  A.  V.  H. 
Wakeman  and  Louise  M.  Heller,  The  Essen- 
tials of  Language  and  Grammar  in  The 
Silver  SerieB    Language   Books,    by    A   L. 


Dollar-and-a-half    for 

a  good  glove 

Centemeri 

200  Post  St. 
W.  M.  Smith,     Agent 
San  Francisco. 
Order  by  Mail. 


Edua.B.  Hifcdes  &  Co 

322  to  328  Hocuafd  Sfc„  Sati     pranciseo. 
Sole   Pacific   Coast    Manufacturers 

HILL'S  PATENT  INSIDE   SLIDING   BLIND, 

Used  in  over  200  Schools. 

Rolling    Wood    Partitions, 

For  dividing  Class  rooms. 

Improved    Venetian     Blinds. 


Bartlett,  and  First  Steps  in  English,  by  the 
same  author.  Vol.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  Land  of 
Song  Series,  by  Katherine  Shute,  are  all  ably 
edited  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  published. 

"Method  in  History"  by  W.  H.  Mace,  Ginn 
&  Co.  publishers,  is  a  book  for  teachers  and 
studentB.  It  is  the  latest  and  beat  presen- 
tation of  history  ever  published.  It  is  a  book 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  methods  of  Prof. 
Mace  as  a  teacher.  It  treats  of  the  General 
Nature  of  History.Organization  of  the  Periods 
of  American  History,  and  The  Elementary 
PhaBes  of  Hi9tory  Teaching.  This  book 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pedagogy 
of  history.  It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large 
sale  among  students  and  teachers.  Address 
Ginn  &  Co.,  325  Sansome  street. 

A  new  and  very  excellent  book  for  the 
teacher  is  "The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child, 
and  How  to  Study  It,"  by  Stuart  H.  Rowe. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers.  A.  F. 
Goodyear  agent,  325  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco.  The  Bubjects  treated  include 
Sight,  Hearing,  Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  Motor 
Ability,  Enunciation,  Nervousness,  Fatigue, 
Disease,  Habits  of  Posture,  Growth  and  Ado- 
lescence, School  Conditions  and  Home  Con- 
ditions. The  author  has  a  direct  style  of 
statement.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
clear,  definite  manner  that  makes  the  book 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  and  valuable  yet 
published  on  the  subject. 

The  December  issue  of  "The  Art  Amateur" 
is  really  and  truly  what  it  is  called — a  Christ- 
mas number.  From  tho  charming  cover, 
"Madonna  and  Child,"  to  the  end  of  the 
magazine  with  the  Colonial  Hall  decorated 
with  holly  and  sinilax,  the  Christmas  spirit 
is  everywhere  evident.     The   practical  illus- 


trations include  Drawing  for  Reproduction! 
Christmas  Lettering,  Painting  in  Oil  Colors, 
Painting  in  Water  Colors,  The  Arts  of  Metal, 
Dining  Room  in  An  Artist's  Bungalow,  Colo- 
nial Hall  Decorated  for  Christmas,  Artistic 
Arrangement  of  Bric-a-Brac,  The  Art  of 
Mineral  Painting,  Figure  Painting,  etc.  Price 
35  cents.  John  W.  Van  Oost,  Publisher,  23 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

"The  School  and  Society,"  by  John  Dewey, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  i2mo;  cloth,  gilt  top,  75c,  net. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.  In  a  book  of  not  125  pages  Prof. 
Dewey,  head  of  the  Pedagogical  Department 
of  the  Uuiversity  of  Chicago,  has  stated  the 
place  of  the  School  in  Society,  simply  but 
with  startling  force.  The  traditional  method 
he  sums  up  as  reading— readers,  geographies, 
arithmetics,  histories,  and  the  whole  host  of 
text-books,  He  inBists  that  the  old-time  house- 
hold, with  its  multifarous  production  of 
nearly  everything  used  in  it,  gave  an  educa- 
tion which  was  rich  in  a  reality,  immediacy, 
interest,  and  moral  power  that  the  passive 
processes  of  the  modern  school  cannot  think 
of  rivaling.  Mr.  Dewey  recognizes  manual 
training,  cooking,  sewing,  drawing,  model- 
ing, and  the  other  "fads  and  frills,"  as  half 
conscious  BtepB  in  the  movement  to  adapt  the 
school  to  the  new  problems  it  has  to  face. 


The  Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  Frank  L.  Gray, 
proprietor,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  wfll  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  C.  T.  A.  Convention. 
The  Golden  Eagle  is  one  of  the  very  best  con- 
ducted hotels  in  the  State.  Mr.  Gray,  altho 
a  young  and  handsome  man,  has  been  in  tho 
business  of  entertaining  the  public  for  twenty 
years.  All  the  teachers  will  want  to  get 
rooms  at  the  Golden  Eagle. 
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LILLIAN  LESLIE  PAGE 
Authoress  of    "Forget    Me    Nots." 

"Forget-Me-Nots"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  for 
Lillian  Leslie  Page  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  The 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  marginal 
etchings,  and  is  printed  in  green  and  brown. 
The  book  contains  the  following  poems:  "A 
Day  at  Catalina;  Chesmuts;  Release;  Leaves; 
Reiii;  Driftwood:  A  New  England  Thanks- 
giving Day;  August;  A  Reverie;  Baby  Earl; 
An  Exile." 

The  poem,  "A  Day  at  Catalina,"  is  de- 
scriptive, while  "Baby  Earl"  is  pathetic; 
l,An  Exile"  is  the  most  ambitious  of  all  the 
poems.  It  contains  many  strong,  vigorous 
lines.  "Reni"  shows  a  touch  and  pathos  of 
true  poetry.  There  are  many  excellent 
poems  in  the  volume,  and  no  one  can  lay  the 
book  down  without  wishing  that  there  was 
more  of  it. 


The  Study  of  Languages. 

After  so  many  methods  for  the  study  of 
Spanish  and  other  languages  have  been  pub- 
lished, it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  new 
method  could  possibly  be  devised.  Yet  this 
is  the  case.  A  new  system— a  radically  new 
system  is  that  presented  in  Louis  Lange's 
pamphlets  for  the  study  of  Spanish.  That 
"20th  Century  System"  of  his  is  a  gem,  a 
most  refreshing  and  charming  little  book. 
Wilhin  a  few  weeks  the  learner  gets  such  a 
grasp  of  the  Spanish  language  as  he  never 
dreamt  of,  and  that  without  a  teacher,  and 
with  very  little  effort  on  his  part.  Prof- 
Langt-'s  system  has  lothing  in  emimon 
with  the  older  method,  such  as  Ollendorf  or 
those  pantomime  object  lessons  of  the  kin- 
dergarten ordercalled  the  "natural  method ." 
Prof.  Lange's  system  is  Dew  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Four  pamphlets  ("A  Start  in  Spanish," 
"400  Spanish  Words  in  45  Minutes,''  "Auec- 
dotas"  and  the  "20th  System  Spanish 
Course")  make  up  a  set.  These  pamphlets 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  best  system  ever 
published  for  the  study  of  Spanish.  Price 
of  set  55  cents.  For  sale  by  the  Whitaker  & 
Ray  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood   Building,   S.   F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 
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The  Arizona  Teachers'  Association  will  ho'd 
its  regular  annual  meeting  at  Tucson,  Dec  26. 

The  directors  of  the  Arroyo  Grande  School 
District  have  received  $7,500  from  the  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Oakland  has  adopted  the  plan  of  promoting 
pupils  whenever  prepared.  The  individual, 
and  not  the  class,  is  the  prime  factor. 

There  are  now  twenty-one  teachers  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  Annuity  Fund  of  the  San 
Francisco  Schools.  There  is  now  about  $7,000 
in  the  fund. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  addressed  the  Mothers' 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  on  Nov.  25th.  The 
theme  was  on  "Systematic  Educational 
Work." 

The  average  monthly  salary  of  female 
teachers  in  Oregon  is  only  $33.75.  A  lower 
average  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  West. 

The  trustees  of  Riverside  have  under  way 
what  promises  to  be  the  most  beautiful  school 
building  in  the  State.  It  is  after  the  Spanish 
Mission  style  of  architecture. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  ths  account  of  the 
Teachers' Institute  and  Our  Times,  published 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  issue  of  the 
Journal. 

Ruth  E.  Gould  of  Chicago,  who  is  visiting 
this  Coast  with  an  exhibit  of  drawings  made 
under  the  Prang  Bystem,  has  been  exhibiting 
thru  Southern  California.  Teachers  show  a 
great  interest  in  her  work. 

There  is  a  aystematic  effort  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Chopeof  Monterey  County,  to  have 
the  trustees  improve  the  school  houses.  More 
than  twenty  districts  have  reported  improve- 
ments. 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  re- 
duced the  salary  of  the  school  principals 
below  the  price  paid  the  postofflce  clerks  or 
policemen,  and  recently  passed  a  resolution 
requiring  them  to  pay  their  debts  or  resign. 

Principal  A.  M.  Ayers  of  the  Hanford 
Schools  has  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  a  li- 
brary in  each  school  room.  Over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  books  for  supplementary  read- 
ing has  been  purchased  by  him  during  the 
past  month. 

Eight  graduates  of  the  Los  Angeles  Noi-mal 
School  were  given  diplomas  Nov.  10.  The 
Misses  Alice  Murphy,  Bessie  Hattery,  Letha 
Bailey,  Mi  y  Haas,  Margaret  Savage,  Alice 
Hines,  Anna  McKenzie  and  Kate  Ball.  No 
formal  graduating  exercises  were  held,  as  the 
few  who  graduated  are  not  members  of  a  large 
class,  but  were  students  who  had  taken  special 
courses  or  who  had  finished  the  work  at  a 
different  time  from  the  regular  months  for 
graduating— June  and  February. 

Teachers  who  attend  the  California  Teach- 
ers'Association  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  in  De- 
cember, will  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  interior  of  the  State  Capitol,  the  State 
Library,  and  will  no  doubt  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Thomas  J. 
Kirk,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Kirk  Job  Wood  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  will  greet  the  visiting 
teachers  with  the  cjrdiality  for  which  the 
State  office  is  noted. 


Fisk 

Teachers' 
Agencies. 


BOSTON     NEW  YORK     WASHINGTON 

Chicago        Toronto       Minneapolis 
Denver  Los  Angeles        San  Francisco 

B0YNT0N  &  ESTEELY 
Pacific    Coast     Managers... 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 
420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco. 


CALVIN  E3TERI.Y 


C.  C.  BOYNTON 


The  attention  of 

Teachers    and    School   Officers 

is  called  to  the  following  list  of 

Over  13000  Positions  Filled 
by  the  FISK  AGENCIES 

Co'lege  positions 740 

Normal  School  positions.. 219 

Training  School  Priucipalships 32 

Superin  tendencies 129 

Music  positions 241 

Drawing  positions 104 

Elocution  positions 124 

Physical  Culture  positions „ 80 

Manual  Training- positions 75 

Academ,  Principalships 101 

High  School  Priucipalships 888 

Academy  Department  positions 845 

High  School  Department  positions 1,744 

Private  School  positions 1,838 

Grammar  School  Principalships 806 

Grammar  Grade  positions 2,089 

Primary  Grade  positions 1,166 

Country  School  positions 1,036 

Kindergarten  positions 112 

Governess  positions 150 

Tutorships 126 

Commercial  Departments.... 98 

Other  positions 781 

Tlio  confidence  shown  by  employers  and  the  in- 
creased number  ol  teachers  located  the  past  year  are 
gratifying  evidences  of  the  estimate  of  our  reliability 
and  of  the  degree  of  usefulusss  we  have  attained.  NO 
CHARGES  to  any  one  FOR  CONSULTING  us,  and  all 
services  to  school  officers  are  FREE.  Manual  contain- 
ing full  information  sent  on  request  to  any  address 
Registration  forms  to  teachers  on  application, 

If  personal  interveiws  are  not  convenient,  corres 
pondence  is  invited. 
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The  University  Association 


The  University  Association  and  The 
World's  Conaress  Extension,  Kt.Rev.  Samuel 
Fellows,  D.D..LLD.  Chancellor,  Chicago, 
111.  Incorporated.  First  course,  1892,  75,000 
members,  representing  every  State  and  many 
foreign  countries  have  been  enrolled. 

Four  courses, endorsed  by  leading  educators 
have  been  issued.  The  filth  course  was  com- 
menced in  October.  Other  courses  to  follow, 
one  every  year. 

The  lectures  enriched  by  notes,  side  lights, 
maps,  illustrations,  by  eminent  professors, 
are  published  monthly  in  the  official  organ, 
"Progress,"  magazine  form,  60  to  100  pages. 

First  CouRSE—Universal  History.  Twelve 
Periods;from  the  earlist  reco:  ds  of  the  human 
race  to  A.D.,  1895;  by  fifteen  Professors. 

Second  Course— Universal  Literature; 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Mongolian, 
Hindu,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Rus- 
sian, Scandinavian,  Romance  (Italian, French, 
Spanish,  etc.),  English  and  American.  By 
twenty-six  instructors. 

Third  Course — Universal  Religion:  by 
seventy  contributors.  Jewish,  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Parsees,  Brahma,  Mohamedan, 
Confucionist,  etc.    All  controversy  excluded. 

Fourth  Course— Political  Economy  and 
Sociology :  by  three  Professors,  each  of  whom 
give  one  lecture  every  month — thirty-six  in 
the  year — besides  twelve  papers  by  twelve 
specialists. 

Fifth  Course — Civics  was  commenced  in 
October.  This  is  called  the  American  Year. 
It  is  designed  to  supp'y  reliable  and  unbiased 
information  to  the  rapidly  increasing  olass  of 
citizens — men  and  women — who  desire  to  in- 
vestigate both  sides  of  questions  now  exciting 
public  attention. 

Among  the  topics  treated  monthly  in  the 
twelve  numbers  are:  Trusts,  National  Ex- 
pansion, Municipal  and  Government  Owner- 
ship, Direct  Legislation,  Public  Finance, 
Money,  Banking,  Taxation,  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  International  and  Constitutional 
Law,  Recent  Sociology,  by  eminent  special- 
ists, professors  and  other  writerB. 

The  presentation  of  these  topics  will  be 
from  no  one  standpoint,  or  biased  by  the  in- 
terest of  no  party  or  class  of  men,  but  from 
different  standpoints,  and  with  the  single 
purpose  to  ascertain  the  truth  regarding 
them.  These  courses  are  adapted  for  leagues 
and  individual  reading  or  study.  There  are 
twenty-four  lessons  every  month.  Only  fif- 
teen minutes  a  day  required  to  read  the 
lectures,  and  one-half  hour  daily  is  sufficient 
for  the  study  of  one  course.  No  other  books 
necessary.  References  are  given  in  full  in 
foot-notes.  Pronouncing  gazeteer  and  glos- 
sary in  each  number. 

EXPENSES— The  fee  for  each  course  is 
$3.75,  which  includes  an  unlimited  certificate 
of  membership  and  twelve  numbers  of '  'Pro- 
gress, "  with  privilege  of  corresponding  with 
the  Secretary  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
course  of  study.  No  charge  is  made  for  con- 
ducting examinations  and  uiplomas  for  each 
course  pursued.  Examination  is  optional 
with  each  member. 

Teachers  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as 
representatives  of  the  University  Association. 
The  local  commission  for  each  course  of  sev- 
enty-five cents,  can  be  deducted  by  any  repre- 
sentative. Not  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
Progress,  but  memberships  in  the  association, 
as  representatives  are  not  agents.  Send  money 
order  for  three  dollars — the  name  and  address 
of  the  member,  the  course  desired  and  if  one 
of  the  first  four  courses,  whether  the  numbers 
are  wanted  monthly  or  the  twelve  numbers 
at  one  time,  to  University  Association,  510 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sample  copies  of  each  course  can  be  exam- 
ined in'the  office  of  every  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

REFERENCES  —State  Superintendent, 
County  Superintendents,  Prof.  Brown  of  the 
University  of  California,  Prof.  GriggB  of 
Stanford, and  Harr  Wagner  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Allen, 

Pacific  Coast  Secretary. 


A  Book  That  Every  Teacher  Should  Read. 

In  an  'address  giveu  to  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Institute  last  May,  Prof,  E.  P.  Cub 
berley  called  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
present  to  the  value  of  Haleck's  "Education 
of  the  Central  Nervous  System."  This  is  a 
pretentious  title,  and  one  that  tends  to  make 
most  teachers  shun  such  company.  But  the 
title  is  a  correct  one,  and  the  book  is  not 
very  dry  and  repulsive.  If  every  parent, 
every  school  official,  and  every  teacher  in 
this  broad  land  would  make  a  careful  and 
thoro  study  of  this  volume,  a  world  of  good 
would  follow. 

The  author  asks:  "How  was  it,  then,  that 
Shakespeare  became  the  best  educated  man 
of  any  age?"  Shakesphare  was  also  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  having  parents  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Bolh  made 
their  mark  when  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  sign  documents.  In  the  light  of  the  de- 
mand for  free  schools  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation, how  may  one  explain  this  seeming 
paradox  ?  Read  the  book  for  au  explanation. 

There  are  two  small  books  that  should  find 
a  place  on  every  primary  teacher's  desk. 
After  reading  Haleck's  book,  the  teacher 
should  buy  "Cultivation  of  the  Senses,"  pub- 
lished by  Eldridge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia, 
and  Grant's  "Improvement  of  the  Senses," 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  School 
trustees  can  benefit  their  schools  in  no  better 
way,  and  to  no  greater  degree,  than  by 
putting  these  books  in  their  school  libraries, 
and  then  persuading  their  teachers  to  master 
these  volumes.  B.  0.  Storey. 

Palo  Alto,  Sept.  30,  1899 


Bonstell  &  CO. 


.DEALERS    IN 


PAPER 


Rough 
Surfaced 
Drawing  \ 
Manilla 
Paper.... 


-********- 


As  well  as  all  papers  used  in 
school  work,  carried  in  large 
quantities. 

FINE    and    CHEAP     GRADES    OF 
PRINTING  PAPERS.     Envelopes. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application 
401-403  Sansome  St.  500  508  Sacramento  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Warning 

We  occasionally  learn  of  agents 
taking  orders  irom  schools  in  our 
name,  who  have  no  authority  to  do 
so.  We  giva  notice  that  all  such 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  School  officers  are 
respectfully  requested  to  place  or- 
ders intended  for  us,  only  with  our 
authorized  representatives.  Hotel 
and  liverymen  are  cautioned  against 
giving  credit  to  any  one  representing 
himself  as  our  agent,  expecting  to 
hold  us  responsible  for  bills  so  con- 
tracted, as  we  pay  no  such  bills  un- 
less we  have  first  been  consulted  in 
the  matter. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 

December  9,  iS99.  723  Market  St.,  S.  F 


|P  EMPpHQU 

pa  ^  Golden  Ifcule  Bazaar.  v  8| 

J  CALIFORNIA'S   LARO  EST-- AMERICA'S    QRANDEST  STORE. 

One  of  the  grandest 
displays  of  Holiday 
Merchandise  in  America 

The  big  store's  Annual  Doll  Show 
includes  a  Japanese  Tea  Garden— a 
night  in  Venice— the  sidewalks  of 
San  Francisco— watching  the  trans- 
ports from  Telegraph  Hill— "Taking 
Tea  with  Mama"— The  Lawn  Party 
and  many  other  enchanting  tableaux 
for  little  folks.  The  big  mechanical 
circus  from  Paris,  has  ereven  life-like 
moving  figures  and  the  band  plays 
real  circus  music.  Marvelous  me- 
chanical toys  —  electric  railroads, 
canal,  etc.,  Santa  Chins'  Dally  Recep- 
tions. 


Aifc  or  send  lot  the  Holi- 
day Messeneer  — *  little 
booklet  which  gives  a  thou- 
land  hints  of  suitable  gifts 
for  Mother,  Father,  Slitcr, 
Brother,  Sweetheart,  Friend) 


For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farranfl&VotByCnapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:      Parrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co- 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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IN    MEMORIAM 


[Robt.  R.  Maxwell,  one  of  Madera  County's 
teachers,  died  Nov.  4th.  The  eventful  to'l- 
ing  of  wedding  bell  and  funeral  knell  were 
both  heard  within  lees  than  one  years'  time.] 

We  knew  him  well.    The  morning  was  his, 
The  clear  blue  sky  a  d  the  rose-burst  of 
dawn, 
But  mourning  is  ours,  and  sad  it  is, 
That  the  freshnesB  is  fled  and  the  bright- 
ness gone. 

We  loved  him  well.    The  morning  was  his, 
And  buoyant  birds  and  a  world  in  bloom; 

But  mourning  is  ours,  and  sad  it  is, 
This  chill  gray  mantle  of  Deep-born  gloom 

O  well  for  her  whose  morning  seems  night, 
Whose  clouded  sky  with  the  lightning  is 
rent, 
If  she  can  feel  in  her  hours  of  blight, 
Prom  the  depths  of  goodness  the  shadows 
are  sent. 

—A.  W.  Frederick. 


Pres.  Frank  S.  Eeager  of  the  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia Teachers' Association,  has  appointed 
the  following  executive  committee  to  take 
charge  of  next  year's  meeting  at  MaryBville: 
(  uy  H.  Stokes,  Principal  Marysville  High 
School;  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President  Chico 
State  Normal  School;  B.  F.  Howard,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Sacramento  County; 
W.  J.  Rodgers,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Nevada  County;  D.  B.  Lacey,  Principal  of 
Woodland  Grammar  School.  Miss  Margaret 
Poore,  Sunerintendent  of  Schools  of  Shasta 
County,  and  Prank  S.  Reager  of  Glenn  County 
are  also  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board. 


San  Francisco 
Business  College.. 

•  -.1326  Market  Street 

BOOK-KEEPI NG— Ellis. 


SHORTHAN  D— Gregg. 


PENMANSHIP- 
TELEGRAPHY 


f  Business  and 
(  Ornamental. 


CIVIL  SERVICE— Special  Department 
Day  and  Evenins.  Catalog  explains  all. 

WE  CLAIM 

That  our  teaching  by  mail  is  equal  to  the  best  oral 
instruction  and  infinitely  cheaper.  Try  one  of  our 
courses  and  you  will  be  surprised. 

BOOK-KEEPING-SHORTHAND-SPANISH 

For  circular  of  information,  address, 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondence  Institute 

Rooms  573  to  576  Parrott  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
033  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $16.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year. 

ta_Send  for  Catalog. 

WM.  C.  HASSLER,  M.   D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 

Office.  133  Powell  Street.  Residence. 

Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.      725  Lag"11*  St.  nr.  Grov 
Telephone  Bush  22.  Telephone  Steiner  771 


THE  CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSITIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  NATURAL 

SYSTEH    OF    WRITING. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leland  Stanford  Tttnior  University;  I  have  always  believed  in  vertical 
writing,  and  have  always  acted  on  ray  belief,  and  I  think  that  in  spite  of  ray  use  of  typewriters,  I  can  write  a  fairly 
good  hand  now.  Still  I  do  not  write  copies  for  ray  boy,  and  [  have  put  the  very  sensible  Natural  books  into  his  hands, 
as  also  those  of  littte  Barbara.    We  have  tried  other  systems,  but<prefer  yours. 

Dr.  F  B.  Dress  \slv  .  University  of  California:  I  think  the  Natural  System  has  been  planned  more  nearly 
ae  ording  to  child  conditions  than  any  other  I  haYe  examined.  After  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the  various 
systems  recently  set  forth,!  have  this  to  say:  New  land's  and  Row's  Natural  System  is  the  best.  (1).  in  that  it  begins 
with  s  large  coDy,  and  gradually  decreases  to  a  normal  hand;  (2)  in  th^t  the  form  of  the  letters  is  the  simplest  and 
most  natural;  (:})  in  the  practical  co-ordination  of  the  copy:  (4)  in  that  no  emphasis  at  all  is  placed  on  the  drill  of  the 
so-called  principles;  (5)  in  that  there  are  no  guide  lines  to  confuse  and  ruin  the  eyes  of  the  children,  (6)  in  that  it  is 
the  design  of  the  work  to  quit  writing  as  a  separate  study  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year.  These  opinions  have  been 
rendered  dogmatically,  but  I  can  furnish  you  reasons  for  them, 

Prof.  Kllu.x.ii  P.  Cubberley,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University;  The  old  plan  failed  to  secure  good 
results,  and  failed  because  we  were  not  following  the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  Natural  System,  upon  close 
acquaintance,  or,  better  still,  upon  trial,  will  serv  to  convert  the  most  persistent  objector.  Our  teachers  are  all 
enthusiastic  for  the  system,  and  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  results  they  have  secured  " 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  By ram,  Los  Angeles  Slate  Normal  School:  After  an  experience  of  nearly  three  years  in  the 
use  of  vertical  writing,  half  of  which  time  has  been  with  the  Natural  System,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  consider  it  the 
best  system  for  use  in  the  public  schools    The  simplicity  of  the  system  commends  it  for  use  with  beginners* 

Mrs.  V..  Tj.  Place,  San  Jose  State  Normal  School:  It  is  much  cleverer  and  more  legible  than  any  of  the  other 
systems,  and  its  simplicity  is  a  real  satisfaction.  I  think  it  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  any  system  of  penmanship 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.    We  are  using  it  in  our  training  school. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers  325  Sansome  Street, 

Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  Pacific  Manager  San    FranciSCO. 

A  valuable  monograph  on  vertical  writing  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


WlLLIfinS  if  R0QERS5  LATEST 

PUBLICATION,    ENTITLED 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  and  BOOK-KEEPING 

Brings  the  practices  of  the  counting-room  into  the  schoolroom  in  the  most  practical  and  fasci- 
nating way.  The  work  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  done  by 
the  profes-ional  bookkeeper.  The  vouchers  which  he  handles,  and  from  which  his  records  are 
made,  are/ac  Similes  of  those  used  by  the  best  business  houLes. 

This  work  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  High  Schools, 
Normal  Schools,  and  Academies.  It  has  been  introduced  into  a  large  number  of  schools  thruout 
the  country,  and  in  every  case  is  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Descriptive  circulars  and  specimen  sheets  free. 

Address 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Coast  Depositories  :     San  Francisco,  Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch,  Payot,    Upharn  &  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  Lazarus  &  Metzger. 


WESTERN  IRON    WORKS 


-*- 


COJStT^flCTO^S 


For  WROUGHT  IRON 

STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


FIRE   ESCAPES   A   SPECIALTY 


Designs  and  prices 

furnished  on  application. 


I23-I25  Beale  Street 

San  Francisco. 


A  good  Watch  and  Chain  or  any  other  stylish  piece 
ot  Jewelry  always  makes  a  suitable 

CHRISTMAS   OR   HOLIDAY   GIFT 


Rudolph  Barth 

141  Post  Street,  near  Grant  Ave. 


JEWELEY,    CLOCKS 
Silverware  and  Silver  Novelties 

Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

A    SPECIALTY m 

TC?«S5«yto£"  Pr°mpt,y  atteDd6d  t0'  aud  Good8  exchansed 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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Some  Homely  Little  Songs. 


BY   ALFRED  JAMES   WATERHOUSE. 

The  announcement  that  a  book  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  poems 
will  be  issued  at  once  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  PaeiSc  Coast,  to  whose  scrap  books  his  verses  have 
long  been  familiar.  In  the  brief  period  of  seven  or  eight  years 
this  well-known  writer  has  attained  a  place  deeper  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  west  of  the  line  of  the  Rockies  than  has  any  other 
newspaper  worker. 

A  newspaper  writer  exclusively — he  is  now  of  the  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner — such  a  compilation  as  the  present  was 
needed  to  preserve  his  best  works  from  the  ephemerality  of  news- 
paper literature,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  often  repeated. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  that  he  writes  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  his  verse.  Of  course  absolute  simplicity  and 
lack  of  pretense  are  essentials  of  work  so  characterized,  and  they 
are  found  in  all  of  his  poems. 

That  a  vein  of  humor  runs  through  many  of  his  writings 
need  not  be  announced  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  are 
so  largely  acquainted  with  them.  And  if  one  may  laugh  as  he 
reads,  tears,  too,  must  sometimes  chase  away  the  smiles. 

Perhaps  it  is  by  means  of  his  songs  of  childhood  that  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  most  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  a  majority  of  his 
readers.  In  his  work  this  class  of  poems  is  particularly  tender 
and  sweet. 

But  the  poems  in  this  book  hardly  need  an  introduction  to 
the  people  of  the  West.  They  are  but  a  number  of  old  friends 
gathered  in  one  congenial  company.  There  are  about  ninety 
poems  in  this  book  of  175  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Published  by 
the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 


For  "Xmas  Entertainments. 

Every  year  teachers  experience  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  book  containing  suitable  and  interesting  recitations,  entertain- 
ments, etc.,  for  the  holidays.  Many  such  books  are  published, 
but  generally  it  is  found  that  each  contains  only  a  few  pieces  that 
is  at  all  what  is  wanted;  and  oftimes  many  volumes  are  purchased 
before  the  teacher  secures  what  she  is  looking  for.  Although  a 
little  late  for  this  season  we  are  pleased  to  offer  a  book  that  we 
feel  confident  will  be  delightfully  received  entitled  "Toyon,"  a 
book  of  holiday  recitations  and  entertainments  for  the  children  of 
the  school,  the  home  and  the  Church.  The  contents  of  this  have 
been  selected  and  arranged  by  a  teacher  of  many  years'  exper- 
ience, Miss  Allie  M.  Felker,  formerly  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School,  now  residing  in  Honolulu.  It  contains  only  the  most 
carefully  selected  poetry  and  prose,  recitations,  etc.,  collected  from 
many  sources,  and  the  best  of  a  large  collection  made  during  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  parents  and 
teachers  in  getting  up  holiday  entertainments  of  any  kind,  and 
besides  this  it  contains  much  practical  material  for  supplementary 
reading.  The  cloth  bound  holiday  edition  would  make  a  most 
suitable  and  acceptable  Christmas  gift  for  any  child  or  young  per- 
son. Prices,  holiday  edition,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00;  school  edition, 
bound  in  board,  60c;  paper  edition,  35c.  Published  by  the  Whit- 
aker &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Luxury  of  War. 

If  war  is  an  evil,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  luxury,  the  greatest 
of  luxuries,  men  paying  for  it  more  than  for  all  other  luxuries 
combined.  Progress  is  a  battle,  and  is  usually  accelerated  by 
battles.  The  new  life  is  fed  by  death.  Europe  kills  io.coo.ooo 
of  her  own  people,  and  10,000,000  of  Africans  and  Asiatics,  every 
hundred  years.  The  institutions  of  Christian  nations  are  fertil- 
ized by  the  blood  of  their  own  people.  These  economics  of  the 
universe  seem  to  us  poor  mortals  bad  economy.  The  slaughter 
of  20,000,000  men  leaves  desolate  double  that  number  of  wcmen 
and  children.  Then  again,  to  kill  these  20,000,000  men  costs 
according  to  fair  estimates  .£3, 000, 000, 000.  Wholesale  as  has 
been  the  slaughter,  it  has  cost  the  powers  ,£150  to  kill  each  man, 
and  as  for  the  victims,  not  one  in  ten  knew  for  what  cause  he 
fought  or  why  he  should  be  killed,  further  than  the  pounds  or 
pence  per  month  wage.  The  willingness  for  war  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  was  not  for  the  indulgence  of  a  vulgar  trial 
of  strength  or  brutal  encounter,  but  a  natural  and  almost  uncon- 
scious impulse  to  rescue  the  oppressed  and  lift  up  the  down  trod- 
den.— Bancroft,  The  New  Pacific. 


Evolution  of  an  Ocean. 
THE     NEW     PACIFIC. 


BY  HUBERT  HOWE  BANCROFT. 

The  events  of  the  past  year,  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  domain,  resulting  in  a  revival  of  trade  and 
phenominal  industrialism,  invest  with  fresh  interest  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  round  which  cluster  so  many  crowning  incidents. 

These  vast  waters,  their  islands  and  mainland,  hitherto  a 
region  of  romance  rather  than  of  industry,  and  known  to  Euro- 
pean civilization  scarcely  four  centuries,  are  just  now  assuming 
the  conditions  of  progress  preparatory  to  a  development  during 
the  twentieth  century  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  and  having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  upon  the  shores  of  this  great  ocean,  sailing  many 
thousands  of  leagues  upon  its  surface,  and  being  imbued  with  its 
physical  beauties  and  majesty  as  well  as  with  its  history  and  the 
halo  of  the  past,  the  author  felt  constrained  to  pay  some  small 
tribute  to  its  merits  on  this  emergence  from  its  primeval  period  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  high  destiny. 

To  this  end  he  began  his  work  with  a  sketch  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  causes  which  led  to  it  and  the  resultant  issues,  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  glimpses  of  history  and  description  of  the  count- 
ries in  and  round  the  Pacific,  their  Resources,  Commerce,  Climates, 
Mines,  and  Manufactures,  with  a  glance  at  the  old-time  traffic  in 
trinkets  and  furs,  an  account  of  the  important  voyages  of  circum- 
navigation, science  and  discover)',  the  great  gold  gatherings,  and 
kindred  topics. 

Heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the 
American  people,  of  whom  he  is  proud  to  be  one,  the  issues  of 
the  day  are  fquarely  met,  not  in  a  dogmatic  or  self-assertive 
spirit,  but  rather  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  the  opinions  of  others 
being  at  all  times  respected.  Price,  $2.50;  738  pages.  The 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Coast  publishers. 
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SPECIAL  SALE  COLUMN 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 


Ever3'  month  this  column  will  contain 


PRICES    GOOD    FOR 
30    DAYS    ONLY 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS 


SPECIAL 

Publishers'    OurPrice 
Price   Postpaid 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biog- 
raphy, Geography  and  Natural  History,   with   numerous 
illustrations  and  maps  engraved  for  this  work,  by  William 
Smith $2.50      $1.00 

Library  Of  Wit  and  HumOP,  by  Mark  Twain  and  others, 
with  the  Philosophy  of  Wit  and  Humor,  by  Mellville  D. 
Landon,  A.  M.  (Eli  Perkins^ 1.50  .75 

What  Everyone  Should  Know,  a  cyclopedia  of  practical  in- 
formation. Complete  directions  for  making  and  doing 
over  5,000  things  necessary  in  Business,  the  Trades,  the 
Shop,  the  Home,  the  Farm,  and  the  Kitchen 1.00  .60 

Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History,  comprising  descriptions  of 

animal  life,  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Batrachians  and 
Fishes,  their  structure,  habits  and  distribution  for  popular 
use,  by  Chas.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D 1.00  .60 

Chambers  Condensed  Eneyelopedia,  a  dictionary  of  univer- 
sal knowledge  for  the  people,  a  compendium  of  Literature, 
Art  and  Science  complete  in  one  volume,  with  r,ooo  illus- 
trations.    Revised  and  edited  by  D.  T.  Stuart,  M.  A 1.25  .65 

Reeolleetions  of  a  Private,  a  story  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, by  Warren  Lee  Goss 1 1. 50         1.00 

Fireside  Readings,  from  Cassells  Family  Magazine.  Illus- 
trated.    8  Vo.     Cloth.     760  pages 2.50        1.00 

Home  Readings  for  All  Seasons,  a  collection  of  Stories  and 

Poems,  full}' illustrated.     8  Vo.     Cloth 2.50        1.00 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  "Falstaff"  edition, 
including  Poems  and  Sonnets,  complete.  S  Vo.  Cloth. 
1099  pages 2.75         1.50 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     New  illustrated  holiday  edition, 

by  Oliver  Goldsmith 3.00         1.75 

When  ordering:,  please  mention  this  column.    Remember  we  send  the  books  postpaid 
at  above  prices  if  ordered  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  issue.    Address 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 
723  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Every  month  this  column  will  contain  a 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS 


Published  during  the  preceding  mouths. 

We  offer  them  for  30  days  only  at  special  prices. 


RECENT  FICTION 

Publishers' 
Price 

Crawford — Via  Crusis $i-50 

Bangs,  J.  K. — The  Enchanted  Typewriter 1.25 

Mr.    Dooley  In  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen....  1.25 

Kipling — City  of  the  Dreadful  Night 75 

Childs'  Primer  of  Natural  History  1.25 

Wood,  H. — Victor  Serenus 1.50 

Atherton,  Gertrude — The  Californians 1.50 

Zangwill,  I. — Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto 1.50 

Altshelder,  J.  A. — A  Herald  of  the  West 1.50 

Weyman,  S.  J. — My  Lady  Rotha 1.25 

Caskoden,  E. — When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower  1.50 

Millard,  B.— She  of  the  West 1.00 

Millard,  B—  A  Pretty  Bandit 1.25 

Sewells,  M.  E.— The  Rock  of  the  Lion  1.50 


WESTERN  SERIES  OF  BOOKLETS 

California  and  the  Californians — Jordan 25 

Love  and  Law — Bailey 25 

Man  Who  Might  Have  Been — Whitaker .25 

The  three  postpaid,  50  cents. 


Our  Price 
Postpaid 

$1.20 
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Cbe  Educational  Headquarters 

-■— -^^P"    t\r   Tur    ror  atfd    U/FCT 


OF  THE  GREATER  WEST 


We  are  situated  in  the  very  center  of  San  Francisco— on  Market  Street— a  few  doors  above  the 
City's  land  mark,  the  Call  Building.  To  superintendents,  teachers  and  school  officers,  we  extend  a 
standing  invitation  to  visit  us  and  while  in  the  city  to  make  our  store  their  headquarters.  Look  us 
Up — y0U  win  certainly  be  interested  in  our  immense  educational  stock  of 


School  Furniture 
Maps,  Charts,  Globes 
School  Apparatus 


School  and  Office  Stationery 
Text  and  Library  Books 
Teachers'  Aids  and  Helps 


Send  for  them 

General  School  Supply 
Complete  Text  Book 
Western  Publications 
Plays  and  Entertainment  Books 
Library  and  Supplementary  Books 
Pianos  and  Organs 
Teachers'  Supplies 
Black  Board  Stencils 
School  Pictures  and  Reward  Cards 
Kindergarten  Material  and 
Busy  Work 


s 
c 

H 
O 
O 

L 

F 
L 
A 
G 
S 


NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIALTIES 


California  Vertical  Pen,  ioc  dozen $1.00  gross 

Constitution  School  Pens 50 

W.  &  R.  School  Pencils,  30c  dozen 3.50     " 

Special  Draughting  Pencils 3.75     '' 

McCoun's  Historical  Charts,  (Intro.  Prices  to  Schools) 

Johnson's  and  Evans'  Maps.     Send  for  list 

School  Library  Cyclopedia,  4  Vols 13-°° 


New  Vertical  Reading  Charts  $12.50 

New  Map  California  and  Nevada 7.50 

Map  Geographical  Definitions 3.50 

New  Vertical  Writing  Chart 5.00 

Johnson's  Globes.      Send  for  list 

Clerk's  Record  Safe 12.50 

Model  Dustless  Black  Board  Eraser,  per  dozen 3.00 


Exclusive  Agents  for 

WERNER     SCHOOL    BOOK    COMPANY 
WILLIAM     BEVERLY     HARISON 
APPLETONS     HOME     READING     BOOKS 
APPLETONS    20th    CENTURY    TEXT    BOOKS 
SCRIBNER'S    SCHOOL    READING 
YOUTH'S     COMPANION     SELECTIONS 
EDGAR     S.     WERNER 

UNIVERSITY     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
STODDARD'S     ILLUSTRATED     LECTURES 
WEBSTER'S    INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY 


Special  Depositories  for 

SILVER,     BURDETT    &.    COMPANY 

D.  C.     HEATH     &.    COMPANY 
A.     FLANAGAN 

MARCH     BROS. 

E.  L.     KELLOGG    &.    COMPANY 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 
C.    W.     BARDEEN 

NEW     ENGLAND     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 
PENN     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
WILLIAMS    &    ROGERS 


Complete  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  any  of  these  Publishers  sent  gratis  on  application 

AUTHORS  SEND  US  YOUR  MS. 

THE  WHITAKER  &,  RAY  COMPANY 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers 
Lithographers  and  School  Furnishers 

723  MARKET  STREET  ...  SAN  ERANCISCO 
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...The  Pewy  Pictures 


THIS  PICTURE  DOES  NOT  SHOW  THEIR  REAL  BEAUTY 


Beautiful  for  Christmas 
Gifts. 


to  10  J'™®5. Tb'5  S'ze- 


BEWARE   OF   IMITATIONS. 


— v9HN-»- 


1400  S>xxtjje>ot^ 


-ALSO- 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES 

Extra  Size— New— On  paper  10  x  12.  Fori) 
subject?.  Srml  25  cenia  for  theee  five  extra  s  ze  pictures, 
or  any  other  five  we  publish  in  this  size.  SiRtine  Ma- 
donna, Madonna  Gramlu>  a,  Christmas  Chimes,  Man  With 
the  Hoe,  Hosea.  Send  for  list.  Price  5  for  25  cents. 
Then  5  cents  each.  No  order  for  less  than  5  of  these  larj.e 
pictures. 


ONE    CENT    EACH 

POST  PAID 

No  Orders  for  less  than 
35  pictures 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  friend  happy  ten 
times  during  the  year  send.... 

The    Perry  flagazine 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

$1.00  PER  YEAR 

SEND  TO-DAY  three  2-cent  stamps  for  new  1899 
catalog  with  10  full  size  illustrations,  and  theBe  six- 
picture    on  paper  5i  x  8  inches  besides, 


CHRISTMAS  CHIMES 

NATIVITY 

HOLY  NIGHT 


BABY  STUART 
ST.  CECILIA 
GOOD  SHEPHERD 


Choice  Gift  Books — Just  what  you  want  for  Holiday  Gifts, 

Price  25  and  35  cents. 


8®-See  advertisement  of  our  SCHOOL,  SOUVENIR  AND  CHRISTMAS  GREETING  in  November  number  of  this  paper 

GREAT    ARTISTS  BEAUTIFUL    ART    BOOKS. 


Burtie-Jones 
Botticelli. 


Each  book  contains  a  sketch  of  the  artist's  life  and   work  by  Miss   Irene 

Weir  or  by  Mr.  James  Frederick  Hopkins,  and   from  ten  to  fifteen  beautiful  re- 

pr"ductionsof  his  paintings.    The  size  is  5  1-2  by  8  inches. 

Reynolds.  Giotto,  Millet, 

Rembrandt,  Cnrot,  Rosa  Bonheur, 

Durer,  Raphael,  Landseer, 

Drawings  by  Italian  Masters. 

Price  35  cents  each. 

Three  in  one  package  for  $1.00. 

Send  for  at  least  one  copy  at  once,  and  you    may  want  a  dozen  for 

Holiday  Gifts. 


Each  consists  of  fifteen  pictures  and  cover,  tied  with  silk  cord, 
like  them.       25  cents  each. 


You  will 


Poets  and  Theii  Homes, 
Authors  and  Their  Homes, 
Art  Gallery,  English, 
Art  Gallery,  French, 
Green  Sculpture, 
Musicians, 


Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
Life  of  Cbrut,  Hofmann,  Part  I. 
Life  of  Christ  Hofmann,  Part  II, 
*Madonnas, 
Landscapes, 
Old  Masters, 


Animals, 


Dogs. 


England, 

France, 

Venice, 

Greece, 

Rome. 

Children, 


"Especially  beautiful  and  appropriate  to  the  season. 


Mention  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  and  send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  either  set  of  these  pictures  or  50  cents  for  the  two. 

Order  by  set  number  if  you  wish  your  order  immediately. 


Virgin,  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John 


SET    28. 

Sistine  Madonna  (Complete) 


Sistine  Madonna  (Mother  and 


"Madonna  of  the  Chair 

Madouna  Granduca 

Child) 

Madonna  of  the  Harpies 

Holy  Night 

Aurora 

Four  Kittens 

The  Angeles 

The  Man  With  the  Hoe. 

Sheperdess  Knitting 

Feeding  Her  Birds 

The  Horse  Fail 

Song  of  the  Lark 

A  Helping  Hand 

Madonna  and  Child 

The  Sheperdess 

By  the  River 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherds 

Baby  Stuart 

Christ  and  the  Doctors 

Head  of  Christ 

The  Good  Shepherd 

Angel  Heads 

8ET     29. 

Pharaoh's  Horses 

The  Golden  Stair 

Chorister  Boys 

Foundling  Girls 

Charity 

Hosea 

Prophets 

Prophets 

Prophets 

Prophets 

Prophets 

Can't  You  Talk 

St.  Cecelia 

Angel 

Angel 

Angel 

Augel 

Angel 

Angel 

Angel 

The  Brookside 

Saved 

Spring 

Infant  Samuel 

Madonna 

Special  Offer 
Until  Christmas ! 

To  New  Subscribers  Only,  we 
will  tend  a  3  months'  trial  sub- 
scription to 

She  perry  /T\a<$azii)e 

Beginning  with  the  Beautiful  Christmas 
Number,  containing  15  Perry  Pictures. 
Send  to-day. 


DIRECTIONS— Order  to-day.    Send  Money  Order.  Check  or  Registered  Letter  if  Possible.    Mention  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

lutely  necessary  to  send  stamps,  sand  l's,  2's  or  5's.    Be  sure  to  send  correct  amount. 

[EMBER    NO    ORDER     FOK     LESS    THAN     25     PICTURES.- 


If  abso- 


Address,  The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  4,  HALDEN,  MASS. 


Boston  Office,    TREMONT  TEMPLE 
New  York  Office,  76  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Send  all  Mail  Orders 
to  the  Maiden  Office 


3° 
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Valuable  Collection  of  New  Books 


THE  Baldwin  Primer 


30  cents 


By  MA  Y  KIRK 

The  lessons  have  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  well  establish  principles  of  mental  science  and 
child  study  and  the  more  complex  notions  of  language, 
number,  and  form  have  been  built  up  by  successive 
steps  from  elementary  ideas.  In  teaching  words  the 
synthetical  and  analytical  methods  are-followed  simul- 
taneously. Throughout  the  book  the  child  proceeds 
from  the  known  to  the  unkown  and  is  at  once  inter- 
ested in  the  familiar  objects  on  which  the  lessons  are 
based,  while  his  instinct  for  the  beautiful  is  awakened 
and  developed  by  the  use  of  classical  pictures.  Be- 
sides reading,  the  book  contains  lessons  in  stick 
laying,  paper  foiling,  modelinsr,  and  songs. 


The  Most 
Beautiful 
Child's  Primer 
ever  published, 
containing 
over  Fifty 
Magnificent 
Co'ored 
Illustrations 


Blalsdell's  First  Steps  wltft  American 
ami  Britisn  Humors 


90  cents 


Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 

By  ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL 


Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  with  many  addi- 
tions to  the  various  texts.  Provides  students  of  a  high  school 
grade  with  a  judicious  and  methodical  introduction  to  the  standard 
English  and  American  texts.  Designed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
regular  course  of  study  in  English  literature.  Enough  material 
is  furnished  for  at  least  one  year's  work. 


Dicfcen's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  5°  cents 

EDITED  FOR  SCHOOLS  BY  ELLA  B.  KIRK. 
ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS. 

This  is  one  of  the  author's  most  celebrated  works,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  school  and  supplementary  reading,  not  only  beeause  of 
its  literary  merit,  but  because  of  the  authentic  historical  informa- 
tion it  contains. 

Person's  Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose 

50  cents 

Arranged  for  collateral  and  Supplementary  Reading 

By  ELEANOR   A.   PERSONS, 

Teacher  of  History,  Yonkers  Public  Schools.    Eclectic  School  Reading. 

A   collection   of  bright,  entertaining   readings    by  the    most 
eminent  authors,  designed  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  in  the 
tudy  of  history,  and  to  instill  within  him  true  patriotism. 

Dumas'  La  Tulipe  Noire    40  cents 

Abridged  and  annotated  by  EDGAR  EWING  BRANDON,  A  M., 
Professor  of  French,  Miami  University. 

Furnishes  elementary  classes  in  French  with  a  simple  and 
continuous  text  written  in  Dumas'  best  stvle — simple,  romantic, 
dramatic  at  times,  and  always  attractive.  The  notes  merely  save 
thp  studpnt's  time. 


now  York  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

Cincinnati  Teachers  are  invited  to  send  price  and  receivi 

Chicago  postpaid  copies  of  these  valuable  books.  Atlanta 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.  Portland,  Ore. 

I  /ellO^  Fly  Across  || 

\   Ayifiy  ;gjgyfo\  the  Continent  I; 


THE 

OVERLAND 

LIMITED 

7T    TJ     V.T  .V.Ci  A  "NTT    Knlirl    VocH'hiilorl    Tr-olr,    nf   P/imnneilo    Pir 


Leaves 

SAN  FRANCISCO  g*g-v  at 

Arrives 

CHICAGO  without  change  in 

— — 71  Hours 


A  N  ELEGANT  Solid  Vestibuled  Train  of  Composite  Car, 
-*a-  with  Library,  Smoking  Parlor,  Buffet,  etc.  Lux- 
urious Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Car. 

Also  through  Drawing-room  car  and  Diner  for  Denver 
via  Salt  Lake  City. 

THE  OWL  LIMITED  from  Southern  California  connects 
with  the  Overland  Limited  at  Port  Costa. 

Prompt  connections  at  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago 
with  limited  trains  for  other  Eastern  Cities. 

THE  FASTEST  OVERLAND  service  in  the  history  of  trans- 
continental railroading. 


For  folders  and  more  complete  information,  go  and  see  any  S.  P.  Co.  Agent. 

£.  0.  Mccormick,  t.  h.  goodman 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  ^  FRANCisco  cal.  Gemml  Passenger  A&nt 
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THE  TEACHERS'  MdGAZLs 

Largest,  Most  Beautifully  Printed,  Mosi 

Profusely  Illustrated,  Richest  in 

Helpful  Material. 

Every  subject  you  teach  receives  attention 

"Hints  and  Helps"  gives  the  experience  oj 

teachers  in  every  state. 

School  Eater tainment   Pages  gives  the 

brightest  ideas  from  many  school 

rooms.    Inspiring  Editorial 

pages. 


COLORED  PICTURES  FREE 

Every  month  a  beautiful  supplement  with  the  paper.  Eight  of  them  in  colors 
by  wonderful  new  process  of  Color  Photography.  You  couldn't  buy  the  pic- 
ture alone  for  one  dollar.  No  other  paper  (except  our  Pbimakt  School)  gives  such 
beautiful  pictures  free.    Here  is  a  list  for  1899-1900. 


September — Four  Wild  Flowers.  (In 
Colors.)  Gentian,  Golden  Rod,  Sun- 
flower, Rose  Mallow. 

October — Marbles;  Minerals.  (In  Col- 
ors.) 

November — Scenes  in  Holland;  Nia- 
gara.   (In  Colore.)  [pictures] 

December-Madonnas.  2  exquisite  new 

January — Linco'n'sLog  Cabm;  Lake 
Vessel.    (In  Colors.) 

Febraary — Washington  Blackboard 
Stencil.     18x24  inches. 


March.=Making  Maple  Sugar:  Spe- 
cimens of  Woods.    (In  Colors.) 

April— Wild  Flowers.  (In  Colors.) 
Columbine,  Wake-Robin,  Blue  Flag, 
Hobble  Bush. 

May — Wild  Flowers.  (In  Colors) 
Daises  and  Buttercups,  Jack-in-Pul- 
pit,  Chickory,  Flowering  Raspberry. 

June — Wild  Flowers.  (In  Colors. ) 
Black-Eyed  Susan,  Trumpet  Flower, 
Great   Rhododendron,  Carolina  Lily. 


tl  lit*    a   Vo.ii"    Mention  this  paper  and  send  order  before  January  1,  and  get  free, 

91. vw  a  near  eiegantc 


t  crayon  portrait  of  Admiral  Dewey,  22x28  inches  in  size. 


OUR 
TIMES 

THE  [HPORTAJfT  EVENTS  AND 

{,     tuscovEraEsaTHiMONTHia 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  READING 


The  Puce  Conftroiee. 
Will  He  find  the  Pole  7 
Jtrauu,  Ihe  "Waltz  Kin£." 
The  Nicj/jjiu  Gnu). 
The  Paris  Ejtpciriion, 
Dreyfiu  on  Ha  Way  la  Fiantt. 


OUR  TIMES 

For  Current=Events  Exercises  in  School. 
For  Supplementary  Reading, 

To  aid  the  busyteacher  to  keep  up  with  current  history 
The  best  newspaper  for  young  people. 
Invaluable  for  history  and  Geography  classes. 
'Published  twice  a  month — just  open  enough. 
Gives  a  clear,  condensed  account  of  leading  events. 
Tells  of  important  inventions  and  discoveries. 
Magazine  form  with  neai  cover. 

ONLY  50  CENTS  A  TEAR;   IN  CLUB/  40  CENT/ 

With  one  new  subscription  at  50  cts,  or  two  at  40  cts. ,  we  will  send  free  one  of 
our  elegant,  large  crayon  portrait  22x28  ins.  Price  25  cts.  Choice  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  Kipling,  Lincoln,  Washington,  Longfellew,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell  Group  AH  the  Presidents. 

E.  ^  REMiOGG  <&  GO.,  56  E.  9th  St,  flem  York 


NAUGHTY  CHILDREN. 


WEBSTER'S 

ilOTERNAXIONAL 

.  DICTIONARY 


Every  Home,  School  and  Office  should  own 

Webster's  International  Dictionary 

of  ENGLISH,  Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  etc* 


STANDARD  AUTHORITY  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  all  the  State  Supreme  Courts, 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  and  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly  com- 
mended by  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  other  Educators  almost  without  number. 


Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 


with  a  Valuable  Glossary  of 
Scotch  Words  and  Phrases. 


A  new  book,  the  largest  of  the  abridgments  of  the  International.    It  has  a  sizable  vocabulary,  complete  definitions  and 
adequate  etymologies.  Has  over  noo  pages  and  is  richly  illustrated.  Its  appendix  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information. 


Specimen  pages,  etc..  of  both  boohs  sent  on  application. 
G.  &  G.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


At  the  beginning  of  his  paper,  given  in 
the  Educational  Current,  on  "Naughty  Chil- 
dren," Prof.  Elmer  Brown  says:  "Whether  a 
child  is  really  naughty  or  not,  in  any  given 
instance,  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The 
most  of  us  can  remember  times  when  we  were 
called  naughty  by  consorious  elders,  altho  to 
ourselves  we  were  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  our 
command  of  language  had  been  equal  to  the 
tumult  of  our  feelings  we  would  have  said 
that  our  feelings  were  deeply  injured;  we  were 
engaged  in  the  endless  battle  of  human  rights, 
and  our  elders  were  arrayed  against  us."  This 
reminds  us  of  the  little  girl  who  was  required 
to  ask  God's  forgiveness  for  something  she 
has  done,  and,  on  being  asked  if  Bhe  had  told 
Him  how  naughty  she  had  been,  replied: 
"Yes,  I  told  Him  all  about  it  and  He  said, 
'Oh,  pshaw,  Liza  Jane,  you're  not  so  worse. 
There's  lots  of  grown  folks  do  badder'n  that. ' ' ' 

The  boy  with  the  freckled  face  proposed  that 
they  forge  written  excuses  from  their  fathers 
and  stay  away  from  school  to-day.  "I  cannot 
do  such  a  thing  I  "protested  the  Hoy  with  the 
flaxen  curls.  "My  father  writes  too  well  1" 
Saying  which  he  proceeded  to  school,  and 
after  that  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  good  man. 
This  shows  how  seemingly  trifling  circum- 
stances sometimes  affect  our  lives  most  pro- 
foundly.— Detroit  Journal. 

Teacher — "What's  the  meaning  ol  'elocu- 
tion,' Harold? 

Pupil — "It's  the  way  people  are  put  to 
death  in  some  states." — Puck. 


A  Piano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,   Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

THE  Mutator  &  Ray  Co. 

723   Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CMW  feW  tWvh  Home  Study 

..Spelling,  Letter  Writing,  Typewriting,  English,* 
^Shorthand,  Commercial  law,  Pocket  Dictionary,,, 
^.Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice^ 
vp  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.     Address,  * 

-  #THE    PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COJ 
#426  Superior  St.,     CLEVELAND,  OHIO.? 

D(\\\p\T>     Not  often   we   can   sell 
IJ1IC11      a  g00(i  gjjoe  for  a   dollar 
or  less.     Just    now  we 
QhfK'S      °^er     ladies'     fine   kid 
j[j    i  •     shoes      Sunday      wear, 

sizes  2  to  7,  button  or  lace.  D,  E,  EE 
widths,  at  $i.oo  a  pair;  mailing  about 
20  cents. 

Child's  6  toS;  same  quality,  button 65c 

Child's  8'/2  to  11,  same  quality,  button 80c 

Misses'  \lYt  to  2,  same  quality,  button 95c 

Send  for  complete    lists  of  wearing  apparel, 

house  furnishings,  and  provisions.     Will  save 

money  on  every  article  at 

SniTH'S  CASH  STORE 

ES-2T7  MarketlSt.  San  Franwlaeo  Cal 
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SC^lBflE^  SERIES  OF  SCHOOLi  READING 

In  uniform  binding;  each   i2mo,   60  cents,  net. 

liOBO,  HflG  AfiD  VlXEfl. 

By  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON,  Author  of  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known." 
150  pp.     Illustrated  by  the  author. 

Little  comment  is  needed  beyond  stating  that  this  book  contains  four  of  the  stories  which  appeared  in  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,' 
the  most  successful  book  for  young  and  old  lovers  of  animal  stories  published  in  recent  years. 

THE  CABLiE  STO^V   BOOK- 

Selections  for  School  Reading.  176  pp.      Illustrated. 

Edited  by  MARY  E.  BURT  and  LUCY  L.  CABLE. 

To  read  Cable  is  to  live  in  the  South.     This  book  comes  to  fill  a  great  gap,  to  furnish  the  interpretation  of  a  wide  district  of  our  coun- 
try before  unrepresented  in  our  schools.     For  these  reasons  the  stories  are  pre-eminently  profitable  school  reading. 


OTHE$  VOliUjVLES 


Great  Literary 

and 

Educational  Value 


Fanciful  Tales.  i  Odysseus  the  Hero  of  Ithaca. 

By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON.     Illustrated.  By  MARY  E.  BURT.     Illustrated. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book. 

Edited  by  MARY  E.  BURT  and  MARY  B.  CABLE.     Illustrated 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON.     Illustrated. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains. 

By  MOLLY  ELLIOTT  SEA.WELL.     Illustrated. 


Rare,  Artistic 

and  Mechanical 

Excellence 


Poems  of  American  Patriotism. 

Chosen  by  BRANDER  MATHEWS. 


Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature. 

By  HENRIETTA  CHRISTIAN  WRIGHT.     2  vols. 


Practical    Public   Speaking. 


Blanchard  of  the  Uni- 
$1.00  net.    A  text-book  for 


By  Professors  S.  H.  CLARK  and  F.  M. 
varsity  of  Chicago.    12mo.    300  pd. 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

These  authors  are  advocates  of  a  rational  method  of  public  speaking. 
It  is  a  common-sense  treatise  that  fulfills  the  claim  of  its  title.— Chicago 
Tribune. 

We  find  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  principles  of  public  speaking  as 
they  stand  related  to  the  speaker,  the  audience  and  the  occasion.  It  is, 
in  a  wonderfully  brief  compass,  a  treasury  of  example,  precept  and  stim- 
ulus.— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


A  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

By  Dr.  W.  Windelband,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strassburg.  Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Ger- 
man edition  by  Herbert  Ernest  CtTSHMAN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  in  Tufts  College.  8vo.  $2.00  net.  Published 
October  7th. 

This  work  has  been  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge  to  be  the  most 

important  contribution  of  the  year  to   English  philosophical  literature 

«t  aims  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  early  Greek  and  Roman  nhil- 

^.osopmes  through  the  history  of  affairs.     Aside  from  its  historical  merit 

its  accuracy  and  thorough  scholarship,  it  is  a  work  of  great  brilliancy  and 

power  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S    SONS 


153-157  F^th  Avenue 


flem  Vopk. 


Western  Offiee:    334  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago. 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 


H.  T.  GAGE Governor,  Sacramento 

President  of  the  Board. 
THOS.  J  .  KIRK Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary  of  the  Board 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER President  University  of  California  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.BROWN University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

JAS.  MACNAUGHTON  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

E.  T.  PIERCE President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

C.  C.  VAN  LIEW  President  State  Normal  School,  Chico 

SAM'L  T.  BLACK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego 

FREDERIC  L.  BURK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco 


OFFICIAL    VISITS 


During  the  month  of  December  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  visited  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Found- 
ling Home  in  Sacramento,  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  at  Berkeley,  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego,  attend- ' 
ing  the  county  and  city  Institute  in  San  Diego,  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Teachers'  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Sacramento. 

The  education  of  the  children  in  the  two  orphan  asylums 
mentioned  above  is  provided  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  city  of  Sacramento;  the  home  care 
and  management  of  each  supported  mainly  by  State  aid,  are 
under  a  board  of  women  directors,  and  save  in  name  only,  the 
children  in  these  two  institutions  appear,  to  be  as  well  off  as  any 
other  class  of  children.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  two  competent  sympathetic  matrons. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Berkeley  is  a 
most  interesting  place.  The  exterior  surroundings,  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  are  inviting  and  well  kept.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  the 
Superintendent,  although  some  thirty  years  in  the  position,  has 
lost  none  of  his  interest  and  thoughtfulness  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  The  visitor  almost  forgets  that  he  is  in  the 
precincts  of  the  unfortunate,  so  cheerful  and  enthusiastic  are  Dr. 
Wilkinson  and  his  assistants,  and  so  successful  are  they  in 
imparting  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  work  to  these  mutes  and 
visionless  children.  A  few  hours  spent  by  any  citizen  of  the 
State  at  this  institution  will  convince  him  that  the  tunds  which  are 
expended  here  are  economically  but  wisely  and  profitably  dis- 
bursed. Considerable  time  and  attention  are  given  to  oral  instruc- 
tion for  the  deaf,  but  this  feature  of  training  for  the  deaf  has  long 
received  the  attention  of  Dr.  Wilkinson  and  his  assistant  instruc- 
tors. Time  would  not  permit  the  State  Superintendent,  were  he 
competent  to  do  so,  to  give  that  inspection  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  other  Dr.  Wilkinson  in  the 
department  of  the  blind  that  its  importance  demands. 

The  San  Diego  Normal  School  has  made  a  good  beginning. 
The  central  portion  of  the  contemplated  building  has  been  com- 
pleted and  furnished  in  befitting  style,  and  work  on  the  east  wing 
is  expected  soon  to  begin.  One  hundred  eighty  pupils  were 
reported  enrolled  and  in  the  ranks  were  observed  many  young 
ladies  who  will  doubtless  soon  do  credit  to  the  teaching  force  of 
California.  A  striking  feature  in  this  school,  as  in  all  the  normal 
schools,  is  the  absence  of  young  men  students.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  at  San  Diego,  the  Superintendent  was  informed 
that  there  were  only  five  or  six  males.     If  it  were  possible,  some- 


thing nearer  an  equality  of  male   and  female  teachers  is  to   be 
encouraged. 

County  Superintendent  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  prepared  and  car- 
ried out  an  interesting  and  profitable  institute  program  for  the 
teachers  of  San  Diego  County. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  of  Ventura  County,  as  President  of  the 
Southern  California  Teachers'  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  put 
through  with  a  vim  the  general  sessions  and  there  was  no  lack  ot 
interests  on  many  subjects  which  were  discussed  in  the  department 
sections. 

President  Wheeler's  address  on  the  relation  of  the  university 
to  the  people  and  the  lower  schools  was  the  most  important  edu- 
cational message  that  has  been  delivered  to  a  California  audience 
in  many  years.  It  was  seen  that  Dr.  Wheeler  is  a  man  of  broad 
views  and  believes  the  purpose  of  the  State  University  to  be  a  help 
and  a  support  to  all  the  lower  schools,  not  the  sole  object  for 
which  such  lower  schools  exist.  He  believes  the  courses  and  the 
teaching  in  the  high  schools  should  be  for  the  life  and  finishing 
of  the  many  rather  than  preparatory  or  coaching  schools  for  the 
few.  He  gave  evidence  that  he  will  so  modify  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  accrediting  high  schools  that  the  university,  the  head, 
shall  not  be  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  body.  In 
short,  in  that  address,  President  Wheeler  gave  evidence  that  he 
comprehends  the  problem  and  aims  of  public  education  from  kin- 
dergarten thru  university,  and  that  as  head  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity he  is  also  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  all  our  public 
schools.  We  welcome  him  as  a  wise  counseller,  a  faithful  co- 
laborer,  a  worthy  leader. 

Of  the  State  Teacher's  Association  at  Sacramento  I  will  leave 
others  to  speak. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sacramento,  Jan.  2,  1900. 


ALL   HONOR   TO   CALIFORNIA! 


Siipt,  J.   A.   Foshay,  Chairman  oj  Committee  on  Membership, 
N.  E.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dear  Mb,  Foshay:  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have 
completed  the  count  of  membership  for  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  It 
amounts  to  the  grand  total  of  13,656,  which  exceeds  the  largest  record 
heretofore  (Denver)  by  2,359.    The  membership  is  divided  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic  Division 1,877 

South  Atlantic  Division 3X6 

South  Central  Division : 818 

North  Central  Division 5,074 

Western  Division 5,487 

Foreign 39 

Of  this  number  Calif jrnia's  enrollment,  including  both  active  and 
associate  members,  and  tho9e  received  by  the  railroad  companies  subse- 
quent to  the  meeting,  is  4,357.  This  exceeds  the  total  attendance  at  San 
Francisco  by  79. 

But  this  is  not  all  1  Of  this  number  142  are  active  members,  plac- 
ing California  fourth  in  the  list  of  States,  so  far  as  aciive  membership  is 
concerned,  as  follows: 


Illinois,  active  members 
New  York,    "  " 

Ohio,  "  " 

California,    "  " 


259 
254 
164 
142 


And  this  ib  not  all  1  Ninety-eight  of  the  142  active  members  are 
new  active  members  received  at  and  since  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  This 
is  a  great  record,  and  I  trust  will  be  as  gratifying  to  you  and  your  people 
at  Los  Angeles  as  it  is  to  the  members  of  the  Association  elsewhere. 

You  have  fulfilled  in  the  most  generous  manner  all  the  assurances 
given.  Please,  therelore,  consider  yourself  discharged  from  all  guaran- 
tees with  the  moat  abundant  thanks  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

We  have  not  received  any  orders  for  volumes  for  the  public  school 
libraries  of  the  State.  We  printed  about  300  extra  for  this  purpose.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  print  a  list  of  the  papers  with 
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the  names  of  authors  which  appear  in  the  volume,  aa  well  aa  the  titles  of 
the  special  reports,  and  circulate  it  thru  the  State. 

We  would  not  wish  to  have  any  plea  made  upon  the  ground  that 
California  owes  anything  further  to  the  AsBociation  or  has  any  need  to 
make  up  any  guarantees  supposed  to  be  not  fulfilled.  We  prefer  to  have 
any  such  appeal  put  upon  the  ground  of  the  value  of  the  volume.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  valuable  volume  we  have  ever  issued.  It  includes, 
as  you  know,  three  special  reports  made  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  It  is 
the  largest  volume  we  have  ever  issued,  and  will  reach  nearly  1,250  pages- 
We  have  had  to  print  2,000  more  volumes  than  ever  before  to  meet  the 
demands. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  attendance  from  some  of  the  States- 
The  States  having  more  than  500  are  as  follows: 

Illinois 1214 

New  York 756 

Missouri 673 

Iowa 593 

Ohio 580 

Pennsylvania  536 

I  wish  yon  would  make  me  a  list  of  about  twenty-five,  or  more  if 
you  desire,  of  you  local  committeemen  and  those  who  were  especially 
helpful  and  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association.    I  wish  to  see  that 
volumes  are  sent  to  them.    Do  not  scrimp  the  list. 
I  am  Bincerely  yours, 

IRWIN  SHEPAED,  Secretary. 

[The  following  proposed  law  is  printed  in  full  so  that  the  people 
may  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it-  It  offers  some  radical  changes.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  it?— The  Editor.] 

We,  the  Committee  on  the  Certification  of  Teachers,  recom- 
mend substantially  the  following 

AMENDMENTS    TO    CALIFORNIA    SCHOOL    LAW. 

I. 
The  public  schools  of  California,  other  than  those  supported  exclu- 
sively by  State  aid,  shall  be  classed  as  high  schools,  technical  schools, 
elementary  schools  (including  primary  and  grammar  grades),  and  kinder- 
garten primary  schools,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  any 
school  if  the  certificate  held  by  the  teacher  is  of  a  class  below  that  of  a 
school  to  be  taught. 

II. 

The  Slate  Board  of  Education  shall  name  the  credentials  upon 
which  teachers  may  be  certificated  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  this 
State.  The  credential  must  be,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Board,  the 
equivalent  of  the  credentials  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
California  to  graduates  who  are  recommended  by  said  Faculty  for  teach- 
ers' certificates.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Califonia  to  adopt  a  standard  of  qualification  and  to  main- 
tain the  same  for  the  graduates  of  said  University  who  are  recom- 
mended for  a  teachers'  certificate,  provided  that  no  graduate  shall  be 
recommended  for  a  teachers'  certificate  who  has  not  taken  the  prescribed 
University  course  in  pedagogy. 

III. 

County  Boards  of  Education  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  teachers' 
certificates  of  four  classes,  each  valid  for  six  years,  and  reasonable  at  the 
option  of  the  Board,  viz:  High  school  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  high  school  or  elementary  scbool  above  the  kindergarten 
grade  in  the  county  where  issued.  High  school  certificates  may  be  issued 
only  upon  the  credentials  named  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2;  elementary  certificates,  entitling  the  holder  thereof  to 
teach  in  any  elementary  school  in  the  county  where  issued,  except  kinder- 
garten classes  of  primary  grades.  Elementary  school  certificates  may  be 
issued  upon  any  of  the  following  named  credentials,  viz: 

(a)  California  State  Normal  School  Diplomas. 

(b)  Normal  School  Diplomas  from  other  States,  (provided  that  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  has  recognized  the  school  issuing 
the  diploma  as  having  a  course  of  study  and  training  equal  to  that  of  the 
California  State  Normal  Schools). 

(c)  Elementary  school  certificates  from  another  county  or  city  and 
county  in  California. 

Kindergarten  Primary  School  Certificates,  entitling  the  holder 
thereof  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  schools  in  the 
county  where  issued.  The  kindergarten-primary  certificate  may  be  issued 
only  to  those  who  hold  a  valid  elementary  or  high  Bchool  certificate,  and 
who  in  addition  thereto  hold  a  diploma  from  a  kindergarten  training 
school  of  good  standing  that  has  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Special  Certificates,  entitling  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  such 
special  branch  of  learning  and  in  such  grades  as  are  named  on  said  cer- 


tificate; provided,  that  no  special  certificate  shall  be  isBued  to  teach  in 
any  school,  studies  other  than  drawing,  music,  physical  culture,  penman- 
ship, and  technical  or  industrial  work. 

Special  certificates  may  be  issued  only  to  holders  of  elementary  or 
high  school  certificates,  who,  by  examination  or  credentials,  shall  satisfy 
the  County  Board  of  Education  of  their  special  fitness  to  teach  one  or 
more  of  the  particular  studies  for  which  special  certificates  may  be  issued. 

IV. 

The  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  elementary  school  certificate 
may  also  be  determined  by  examination,  for  which  purpose  the  County 
Board  of  Education  may  conduct  an  examination  once  each  year  at  the 
county  seat. 

Elementary  school  certificates  shall  be  granted  on  examintion  to 
those  who  satisfactorily  pass  the  Board  test  in  the  following  studies,  viz: 
Hnglish  Grammar  Composition  Methods  of  Teaching 

Civil  Government  Orthography  History   of    the  United 

Arithmetic  Defining  and   Word  States 

Geography  Analysis  Reading 

Psychology  Penmanship  Drawing 

Physiology  Elementary  Physics      Bookkeeping 

English  and  American     School  Law  Algebra 

Literature  Plane  Geometry  Botany  and  Zoology 

Vocal  Music 

County  Boards  of  Education  may  renew  certificates  issued  by  them 
prior  to  tne  adoption  of  this  law  and  now  in  force,  and  may  grant  per- 
manent ones  to  the  holders  of  certificates  who  shall  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  such  branches  as  do  not  appear  on  their  certificates,  or 
in  the  record  of  the  examination  upon  which  the  original  certificate  was 
granted. 

All  certificates  and  diplomas  now  valid  in  California  shall  continue 
in  force  and  effect  for  the  full  term  for  which  they  were  granted. 

ROBT.   FUEJ.ONQ 

B.  F.  Howard 
G.  W.  Beattie 
CaelH.  Nielsen 

C.  J.  Walker, 

Committee. 


The  Substance  of  Decisions 


Rendered  During  the  Month  of  December,  1899,  by  Superintendent 
Thos.  J.  Kirk- 

The  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  recognizing  life  diplomas 
of  other  States  was  to  legalize  those  diplomas  which  are  equal  to 
California  life  diplomas  in  scholarship  and  in  experience.  In 
granting  certificates  on  such  life  diplomas,  county  boards  should 
consider  every  case  upon  its  individual  merits. 

*  * 

Section  16,  Subdivision  i,  of  the  Political  Code,  makes  edu- 
cational and  life  diplomas  of  California  certificates,  and  author- 
izes the  county  superintendent  to  record  the  same  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  this  special  purpose.  In  the  case  of  Mitchell  vs.  County 
Board  of  Education  of  San  Diego  County  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  county  board  must  follow  the  law  as  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  Holders  of  educational  and  life  diplomas  cannot 
be  required  to  obtain  certificates  from  county  boards. 

*  * 

Money  raised  by  sale  of  bonds  of  a  school  district  may  be 
used  for  any  legitimate  school  purposes  after  the  object  for  which 
the  bonds  were  voted  has  been  accomplished. 

*  * 

Boards  of  School  Trustees  may  submit  to  the  electors  of  a 
school  district  the  question  of  raising  money  by  special  tax  at  any 
•time  between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August  of  any  year.  Such  election  cannot  legally  he  held 
between   the  fifteenth  dav  of  August  and  the  31st  of  December. 

*  * 

Section  1775  of  the  Political  Code  authorizes  county  boards 
of  education  to  grant  high  school  certificates  to  the  graduates  of 
accredited  institutions  of  learning  when  the  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the 
accredited  institution,  showing  that  the  applicant  has  had  pro- 
Jessional  and  academic  training  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the 
University  of  California.  The  recommendation  showing  the  pro- 
fessional  training  is  as  important  as  the  diploma  showing  the 

academic  training. 

*  * 

The  right  of  free  admission  and  tuition  of  pupils  in  high 
schools  is  gained  not  by  ownership  of  property  or  taxes  paid  by 
parent  or  guardian  but  by  the  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
within  the  high  school  district. 
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Tie  California  Teachers'  Association 

The  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  at  Sacra- 
mento was  in  every  respect  a  notable  one.  The  educational 
council  met  Tuesday  afternoon  and  held  a  very  interesting  session. 
The  opening  exercises  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol,  were  well  attended.  The  addresses 
of  welcome  were  in  good  form.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Thos.  J.  Kirk  gave  the  following: 

"leachcrs  of  California.  Fellow- Servants  of  the  State: — 

I  am  commissioned  by  the  officials  immediately  in  charge  to  tender 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  thiB  Capitol  building  and  grounds.  Here  nature,  industry 
and  art  have  united  in  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
places  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  And  although  a  resident  here  but  a  short 
time  I  know  that  thsgood  people  of  the  capitol  city  rejoice  to  greet  you 
on  this  occasion  and  extend  to  you,  my  fellow-workers,  the  same  open- 
banded  hospitality  which  they  have  extended  to  me. 

Here  you  will  find  a  city  of  busy  marts,  of  manufactures  and  exten- 
sive commerce,  a  place  of  beautiful  homes,  of  churches  and  schools,  to 
every  part  of  which  an  excellent  system  of  electric  cars  will  convey  you. 
As  you  walk  or  ride  along  the  many  avenues  of  wide-spreading  elms 
you  may  easily  imagine  yourselves  in  some  classic  city  of  New  Eng- 
land. Visit  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery  and  you  will  conclude  that  you 
are  in  the  Athens  of  the  West.  Climb  to  the  dome  of  this  Capitol  and 
a  magnificent  panorama  will  be  presented  to  your  view.  To  the  west 
stretches  the  Coast  Range  broken  only  by  the  Golden  Gate.  On  the  east 
the  Sierras  tower  to  the  sky  and  glisten  in  the  morning  sun.  Toward 
the  south  you  may  take  your  bearings  from  Mt.  Diablo  and  fix  the 
meeting  line  of  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  State.  As  you  look  to  the 
north,  far  beyond  the  Marysville  Buttes,  behold  snow-clad  Shasta,  lone 
and  mute,  the  sentry  of  the  ages.  Grand  old  Shasta!  Robed  in  eternal 
ermine,  he  there  rises  in  his  majesty  like  a  mighty  king.  "He  owns  no 
rival  summit  near,  no  sovereign  but  the  King  of  Kings."  And  down 
the  great  valley,  thru  the  broad  plain,  rich  with  our  winter  verdure, 
trace  the  course  of  El  Rio  Sacramento,  threading  his  way  and  gathering 
his  waters  to  sweep  on  past  this  city  to  the  vast  Pacific. 

Tate  a  promenade  thru  these  grounds  where  you  may  see  vegeta- 
tion from  every  country  and  every  clime.  The  ceders  of  Lebanon  mingle 
their  graceful  boughs  with  the  fronda  of  tropic  palms;  the  palm  and 
palmetto,  emblematic  of  north  and  south  never  again  to  be  divided, 
here  grow  side  by  side.  The  cherished  acacia,  the  sturdy  oak  and  the 
English  hawthorne  take  their  nourishment  from  the  same  soil,  while 
the  magnolia  and  the  orange  unite  with  the  flowers  in  diffusing  a  frag- 
rance thru  and  over  all. 

When  you  enter  the  rotunda,  pause  at  the  statue  of  Columbus  and 
contemplate  greater  America,  America  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  of  Asia.  As  you  proceed  to 
legislative  halls,  beauty  and  bear  guard  your  footsteps.  On  the  walls 
you  may  observe  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  guided  this  ship  of 
State.  In  the  State  Library  are  110,000  volumes,  the  accumulated  wis. 
dom  of  the  centuries.  All  these  are  at  your  command.  The  State 
Officials  will  welcome  you  to  the  offices  where  you  may  examine  the 
machinery  of  the  government.  The  State  School  Superintendent's 
office  during  your  Btay  will  be  turned  over  to  you  without  any  reserva- 
tion whatsoever. 

No  more  favored  place  could  be  chosen  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  educational  questions.  Within  these  walls  all  your  recom. 
mendations  for  legislation  must  meet  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the 
people's  representatives. 

May  pleasure  and  profit  attend  your  gathering  here  that  you  may 
return  to  your  work  with  renewed  vigor,  better  teachers,  more  able 
wisely  to  guide  the  rising  generation  to  higher  aims  and  nobler  pur- 
poses. Again,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State,  I  bid  you  welcome 
to  the  Capitol." 


The  response  of  R.  H.  Webster  of  San  Francisco  was  full  of  noble 
sentiments,  adorned  with  exquisite  phraseology.  He  spoke  eloquently, 
and  with  that  grace  and  ease  that  please  an  audience. 

Then  came  the  annual  address  of  President  Burk.  It  was  the  finest 
annual  address  we  have  ever  heard,  and  it  might  be  judged  from  either  of 
three  points  of  view:  1st — As  to  its  catholicity  of  view;  2d — As  to  its 
virile  rhetoric;  3d — As  to  its  delivery.  President  Burk  is  absolutely 
fearless  in  his  opinions.     He   might   quail   physically  in  the  presence  of 


a  great  thunderstorm  in  the  mountains,  but  he  would  not  even  put  up 
an  umbrella  in  an  intellectual  storm.  He  is  possessed  of  moral  and 
intellectual  courage.  There  are  people  who  call  him  pugnacious, aggres- 
sive and  a  fighter.  The  annual  address,  which  placed  him  properly  before 
the  State,  is  an  index  to  his  true  character.  It  was  a  well  considered, 
modest,  fearless  statement  of  our  educational  needs  and  conditions.  The 
statement  that  the  accredited  system  should  not  be  used  by  professors  of 
the  University  to  further  the  sale  of  their  books,  struck  openly  at  what 
has  been  discussed  as  an  unnecessary  evil  for  several  years.  It  has  been 
hinted  at.  It  has  now  been  plainly  stated.  Every  statement  iu  his 
address  meant  something  definite.  It  showed  that  he  not  only  thought, 
but  that  he  had  the  force  of  mind,  the  broadness  of  view,  the  appreciation 
of  the  under  statement  of  things,  to  make  his  thinking  of  value. 

President  S.  T.  Black,  of  the  San  Diego  State  Normal  School,  read  a 
well  considered  paper  on  County  Boards  of  Education.  The  address  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  discusBion  of  the  problem,  "Personal  and 
Political  interference  with  the  Administration  of  Educational  Institu- 
tions and  Affairs.  The  problem  stated,  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
paper  read  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley;  ex-Mayor  George  C.  Pardee  of 
Oakland;  P.  A.  Bergerot,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  University  of  California;  R. 
M.  Shackelford:  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown,  Oakland  *  Hon.  P.  H.  Short,  Fresno. 

A  full  report  of  this  interesting  discussion  will  appear  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Jouknal  An  audience  of  over  a  thousand  people 
gathered  to  hear  the  discussion.  There  were  some  disappointment  when  it 
was  learned  that  Dr.  Jordan  would  not  read  hiB  paper  in  person. 

President  Wheeler'scoiumentthat  he  delivered  the  simple  statement, 
"I  am  a  politician," sent  an  intellectual  shiver  thru  the  audience.  Some  of 
the  reporters,  even,  came  away  with  the  belief  that  President  Wheeler 
believed  in  modern  political  methods.  Our  readers,  however,  will  find 
by  reading  his  address  that  newspaper  headlines  are  sometimes  far 
from  the  truth. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Harr  Wagner  spoke  on  "  Teachers'  Institutes"; 
Cecil  W.  Mark,  on  "  City  Schools;"  H.  M.  Bland,  on  "The  Spirit  of 
California  School  Law,"  and  President  Wheeler  spoke  with  marvelous 
power  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Public  Schools." 

Friday  afternoon  the  discussion  of  "  The  TeBt  for  Promotion  and 
Graduation  of  Pupils  in  the  Grades.  T.  0.  Crawford,  Superintendent 
of  Aiameda  County ;  E.  M.  Cox,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Rosa;  J.  A. 
Foshay,  Superintendent  of  Lob  Angeles;  C.  L.  McLane,  Superintendent 
of  Fresno;  C.  C.  Hughes,  Superintendent  of  Alameda. 

The  Department  of  Music  was  particularly  interesting.  Mrs.  Juliet 
Powell  Rice  presided,  and  gave  several  very  valuable  talks.  The  session 
was  well  attended.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Howard  rendered  a  number  of  songs  that 
were  heartily  appreciated.  Dr.  Dresslar,  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  Miss 
Ida  M.  Fisher,  gave  excellent  talks. 

The  Department  of  School  Administration,  H.  M.  Bland,  president, 
did  a  large  amount  of  practical  work. 

The  Department  of  Kindergartens,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Dohrmann.  presi- 
dent, excited  much  interest.  Mrs.  Caroline  Frear  Burk,  Miss  Anna 
Stovall,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  were  among  the  principal  speakers. 

The  Department  of  Nature  Study,  President,  O.  P.  Jenkins,  had,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  fine  addresses,  an  excellent  exhibit.  Great 
credit  is  due  Miss  McFadden  and  Miss  McCracken  of  Oakland  for  the  care 
and  attention  given  the  exhibit. 

Richard  D.  Faulkner,  president  the  History  Department,  gave  tne 
people  a  surprise  in  the  excellence  of  the  program.  The  address  of 
Pres.  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  on  "  Ancient  History,"  was  an  event.  It  was 
new,  strong,  great.  Clyde  Duniway  of  Stanford  created  a  sensation  by 
the  way  he  attacked  the  position  of  Professor  Thomas  W.  Page  of  Berke- 
ley on  the  use  of '  'Sources".  It  was  tt  e  breeziest  hour  of  the  whole  meet- 
ing. Prof.  Babcock,  Supt.  Minnie  Coulter,  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Prof. 
George  Elliot  Howard  and  E.  M.  Cox  made  excellent  speeches. 

The  Department  of  English,  C.  C  Hughes  of  Alameda,  president, 
was  favored  by  a  serieB  of  good  addresses  by  Miss  Agnes  Stowell,  Prof. 
Heaton,  Madame  Pechin,  Mr.  A,  H.Suzzalo,  Belle  C.  Brown  and  others. 

The  Child  Study  Department  had  a  series  of  interesting  papers. 
E.  F.  Henderson  of  Chico,  Clara  Vostrosky,  Mrs.  Winterburn,  George  L. 
Leslie,  Frederic  Burk,  Katherine  Ball,  D.  R.  Augsburg  and  others  par- 
ticipated. Dr.  0.  C.  Van  Liew  waB  the  chairman.  Miss  Minnie  Coulter, 
Secretary. 

The  receptions  held  in  the  Capitol  Building  and  at  the  Art  Gallery, 
were  very  enjoyable.  On  Friday  evening  the  Normal  School,  the  Stan- 
ford Alumni  and  the  University  of  California,  each  held  a  reception. 
The  teachers  who  belonged  to  none  of  the  foregoing  flocked  by  themselves 
and  organized  an  impromptu  reception  called  the~"unattacbed;"  they 
even  provided  a  yell,  that  turned  all  the  other  yells  yellow  with  envy- 
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Supt.  Jas.  A.  Barr  brought  with  him  to  the  meeting  fifty  teachers 
and  the  enure  City  Board  of  Education.  The  Sacramento  Board  gave 
the  Stockton  Board  a  banquet. 

Superintendent  Erlewine,  Superintendent  B.  F.  Howard,  Mr.  Latta, 
and  other  members  of  the  local  committee  deserve  the  printed  thanks  of 
the  C.  T.  A.  for  their  capable  work. 

The  program  issued  by  the  local  committee  was  the  finest  the  C.  T.  A. 
has  ever  had.  The  badge  was  a  beauty,  the  banquet  all  right,  and  cor- 
dially of  theSacramento  teachers  immense. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  delivered  four  addresses,  and  the 
people  wanted  more.  He  spoke  without  MS.  and  frequently  without 
notes  of  any  kind.  He  has  great  facility,  as  well  as  felicity  in  the  choice 
of  words  with  which  to  garment  his  ideas. 

The  attendance  was  over  five  hundred.  It  was  a  representative 
meeting.  "Everybody  was  there  who  ought  to  be  there"  said  one  of-the 
members.  The  normal  schools,  universities,  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  County  Superintendents  were  well  represented. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Mrs.  Julia  B. 
Kirk,  Job  Wood  Jr.,  E.  M.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Snook,  held  open  house 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Hundreds  of 
teacherB  visited  the  office  and  all  were  cordially  received. 

President  Frederic  Burk  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer.  He 
kept  good  order;  was  cheerful,  announced  the  program  in  good  voice,  so 
that  it  could  be  heard.  He  began  on  time,  ended  before  the  audience 
grew  tired  and  rushed  the  unimportant  business  thru  in  double-quick 
time. 

The  presentation  to  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  the  Secretary,  of  an  overgrown 
pencil  with  rope  attachment,  gave  a  uumber  of  people  a  chance  to  thank 
the  efficient  secretary  for  her  work,  and  to  praise  the  local  committee  for 
its  excellent  managementof  the  meeting.  Among  the  imprompu  speeches 
made,  that  of  Richard  D.  Faulkner  was  notable  for  saying  just  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place. 

The  officers  eleoted  for  the  ensuing  year  are  are  as  follows;  President 
J.  W.  McClymouds,  Oakland,  Vice  Presidents.  E.  D.  Faulkner,  San 
Francisco,  0.  W.  Erlewine,  Sacramento;  Secretary.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald, 1627  Folsom  St.  S.  F.;  Assistant  Secretary,  C.  C.  Hughes,  Ala- 
meda; Railroad  Secretary,  Frank  F.  Bunker,  Santa  Rosa;  Treasurer, 
Philip  Prior,  San  Francisco. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Pres- 
P.  W.  Kauffman  presided,  President  Wheeler,  President  Jordan,  Dr. 
Moses,  Dr.  E.|E.  Brown,  Frederic  Burk,  and  C.  C.  Van  Liew  and  Borne 
twenty  others  took  part  in  the  program.  The  meeting  was  a  success. 
There  were  over  one  thousand  teachers  in  attendance.  The  section 
work  was  well  planned,  and  the  program  was  earried  out  successfully  in 
each  department.     The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

C.  L.  Ennis,  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools, 
president;  first' vice-president,  L.  B.  Avery,  Redlands;  second  vice- 
president,  W.  F.  Bliss,Santa Barbara;  recording  secretary,  J.  W.  Henry 
Los  Angeles;  financial  secretary,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Heil,  Santa  Ana;  trans- 
portation secretary,  J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles,  and  treasurer,  J.  D. 
Burks,  San  Diego. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Strine  of  Los  Angeles  County  held  a  very  successful 
institute.  He  devoted  the  three  dayB  to  three  related  subjects  and  there- 
fore received  definite  results.  Mr.  Strine  made  an  able  address  on 
opening  the  institute.  He  had  the  assistance  of  an  able  corps  of  in- 
structors.   The  institute  was  held  Dec.  18  to  21st. 

Supt.  Joseph  A.  Foshay  arranged  an  excellent  program  for  teachers 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  18th  to  21st.  There  were  a  number 
of  able  addresses,  notably  that  of  Rev.Mr. Pierce,  a  brother  of  Pres.  E.T. 
Pierce  on  "The  American  Boy."  The  address  of  Dr.  Brown,  C.  C.  Van 
Liew.  Pres.  W.  A.  Edwards,  Pres.  S.  T.  Black  were  excellent. 

Supt.  J.  P.  Greely  of  Orange  County  held  his  annual  institute  Dec. 
18  to  21st.  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  was  one  of  the  conductors.  Supt.  Greely 
has  a  fine  body  of  teachers, and  his  institutes  are  conducted  so  as  to  furnish 
the  teachers  with  material  both   theoretical  and  practical  in  their  work 

Supt.  Geo.  L.  Sackett  of  Ventura  held  his  annual  institute  Dec.  18 
to  21st.  It  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held.  The 
program  shows  it  to  be  most  carefully  planned. 

Supt.  Hugh  Baldwin  held  his  first  annual  institute,  Dec.  18  to  23d. 
The  program  was  arranged  so  as  to  devote  the  entire  forenoon  to 
section  work,  and  all  of  the  afternoon  to  general  sessions. 
Supt.  T.  J.  Kirk,  Mr.  T.  L.  Heaton,  Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn,  Harr 
Wagner.  F.  P.  Davidson,  S.  T.  Black,  J.  A.  Rice  were  some  of  the  in- 
structors. The  teachers  of  San  Diego  city  and  county  are  bright,  pro- 
gressive and  interestinp.  San  Diego  county  and  city  is  away  in  the 
lead  educationally.  Hugh  Baldwin  the  County  Superintendent,  is  mak- 
ing his  mark  as  a  progressive,  popular  and  painstaking  leader. 


Art  Pictures  from  J.  C.  Witter  &  Co.,  New  York. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR 


Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing: 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 

You  came  to  ns  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still:  he  doth  not  move: 

He.will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love, 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack  1   our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes:  tie  up  his  chin: 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
Thatstandeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  door,  my  friend, 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 

— Tennyson. 


Alas!  our  memory  has  been  systematically  ruined,  and  it 
hardly  deserves  that  name  any  longer  when  we  remember  what 
memory  was  in  ancient  times.  We  seem  to  be  piling  every  day 
heaps  of  ashes  on  that  divine  light  within  us.  Men  who  read 
the  daily  papers  every  morning,  then  Blue  Books,  then  possibly 
novels,  or  it  may  be  serious  works  on  such  different  subjects  as 
geology,  philology,  geography,  or  history,  are  systematically 
ruining  their  memory.  They  aie  under  the  suzerainty  of  books, 
and  helpless  without  them.  Max  Muller. 
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THE   PARALLEL   COLUMN 


Showing  by  Contrast,  Some  of  the  Mental  Characteristics  of  Cali- 
fornia's Two  Greatest  Men— A  Kecord  of  Personal  Opinion  for 
Which  Not  Eren  the  Writer  is  Rsspansible. 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

President  Jordan's  statements 
have  in  them  the  inspiration  of 
prophecy,  based  on  scientific  re- 
search. 

President  Jordon  assumes,  de- 
clares, and  marsnalls  his  intel- 
lectual forces  to  a  remarkable 
climax. 

President  Jordan  has  opinions 
on  every  subject  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  human  race, 
and  expresses  them  regardless  of 
censure  or  approval. 

President  Jordon  bits  square, 
solid  sledge  hammer  blows  on 
every  subject  that  does  not  meet 
his  approval,  and  his  approval 
frequently  depends  on  his  per- 
sonal experiences  and  environ- 
ment. 

President  Jordan  believes  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  He  is  the 
fittest.  He  has  no  sympathy  for 
the  fifty-cent  boy,  or  the  man 
who  drives  the  cows  to  pasture. 
Success  is  the  God  he  worships. 
Failure  is  a  crime.  His  speeches 
are  punctuated  with  sarcasm 
for  the  fellow  that  has  been  lost 
in  the  crowd  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder. 

President  Jordan  believes  that 
the  one  is  the  essential  factor  in 
America's  life. 

He  is  opposed  to  the  few.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  demand 
the  one-man  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  great  institutions, 
educational,  municipal,  National, 
and  yet  his  ideal  government  is 
where  the  people  rule. 

President  Jordan  by  nature  is 
a  poet,  a  lover,  a  bohemian.  he 
responsibilities  of  his  theories  of 
evolution,  of  a  big  institution, 
and  of  a  scientific  reputation,  have 
really  hindered  his  natural 
growth.  If  he  were  a  boy  again 
he  would  go  barefooted  and 
make  mud  pies. 

President  Jordan's  most  pleas- 
ing trait  as  a  speaker  is  his  un- 
conscious, overwhelming  humor, 
and  his  awkward,  his  painfully 
awkward,  gestures. 

President  Jordan,  with  one  ex- 
ception, creates  m  re  intellectual 
activity  than  any  other  man  in 
the  West.  As  an  intellectual 
commercial  industry  he  is  worth 
a  million  dollars  per  year. 


PRESIDENT  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER 

President  Wheeler's  statements 
are  enriched  by  a  keen  interpre- 
pretation  of  hiBtory  from  the 
humanistic  side. 

President  Wheeler  argues,  il- 
lustrates, and  wins  his  audiences 
by  the  plausibility  of  his  con- 
clusions. 

President  Wheeler  is  just  as 
thoroly  opinionated,  but  seems 
always  to  have  the  qualifying 
adjective  that  wins  approval. 

President  Wheeler  avoids  dis- 
agreeable topics.  He  seeks  that 
which  is  timely  and  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  his  audiences; 
he  gathers  up  the  loose  edges> 
knits  together  all  the  best 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and 
then  gives  it  in  a  clear,  definite 
form. 

President  Wheeler  believes  in 
the  individual.  He  has  faith  in 
himself;  yet  his  sympathy  for  his 
beginnings  is  a  live  coal.  It 
burns  for  the  other  fellow,  who 
he  is  trying  to  push  thru  the 
crowd  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
even  if  he  fails. 

President  Wheeler  believes  in 
the  few.  There  should  be  a  re- 
sponsible commission  for  every 
institution.  Expert  process  of 
government  requires  experts. 

His  ideal  government  is  not  so 
much  that  the  people  rule,  but 
that  they  shall  be  wisely  ruled. 

President  Wheeler,  altho  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  iB  cosmopolitan 
in  thought  and  manner.  His 
catholicity  of  view  is  marvel- 
ous. If  he  were  a  boy  again  he 
would  wear  silver  buckled  shoes 
and  eat  pie  with  a  fork. 

President  Wheeler's  most 
pleasing  trait  is  his  well-trained 
voice,  his  polished  manner,  his 
conscious  humor. 

President  Wheeler,  with  one 
exception,  creates  more  intel- 
lectual activity  than  any  other 
man  in  the  State.  As  an  intel- 
lectual commercial  industry  he  is 
worth  a  million  dollars  a  year. 


We  want  our  children  to  grow  up  to  be  such  persons  that  ill- 
fortune,  if  they  meet  with  it,  will  bring  out  strength  in  them, and 
that  good  fortune  will  not  trip  them  up,  but  make  them  winners. 
To  fight  the  battle  of  life  under  hard  conditions  and  fall  on  the 
field,  is  not  inglorious;  but  to  be  turned  loose  in  fields  that  are 
white,  and  gather  no  satisfying  harvest,  is  a  sad  fate.  One  may 
miss  most  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  still  succeed,  but  to  have 
good  chances  and  waste  them  all,  is  failure.         E.  S.  Martin. 


The  buildings  and  school  of  the  San  Diego  College  of  Letters  are 
for  sale.  The  present  owner  will  sell  on  very  easy  terms,  a  part  interest 
to  a  suitable  party.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  The  campus 
contains  sixteen  acres  of  fine  soil,  the  location  at  Pacific  Beach;  San 
Diego.  For  full  particulars  address  Haer  Wagner,  723  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    AMERIGAN    BOOK   COMPANY 

Makes  Important  Additions  to    Its    High  School  and  College   List 
by  the    Purchase-  of  the  Harper  Texts. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  American  Book  Company  has  been  pur- 
suing the  policy  of  constantly  enriching  its  lists  of  publications  in  the 
direction  of  high-6chooi  and  college  work.  It  has  made  connections 
with  important  authors  and  has  been  developing  its  plans  constantly  to 
meet  every  demand  for  secondary  and  higher  education. 

When,  therefore,  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  their  recent  reorganization 
found  it  expedient  to  part  with  their  high -school  and  college  text-books, 
the  American  Book  Company  saw  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  a 
long  stride  in  the  direction  in  which  their  plans  had  been  trending  for 
some  years,  and,  accordingly,  purchased  the  entire  list. 

The  books  thus  secured  from  Harper  &  Brothers  number  about  four 
hundred  titles.  They  include  important  works  in  literature,  history, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

Among  the  recent  works  brought  out  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  which 
have  had  immediate  indorsement  of  the' beat  scholars  and  have  enjoyed 
wide  use  among  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  are  Hill's  Rhetor- 
ics, Phillips  &  Fisher's  Geometries,  Ames's  Physics,  Buchler's  Exercises 
in  English,  and  there  are  other  still  newer  books  which  promise  equally 
as  well. 

An  important  consideration  to  the  American  Book  Company  in  this 
purchase,  as  furthering  their  general  policy  in  this  line  of  publication, 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  books  soon  to  be  published, 
written  by  many  of  the  best  known  men  in  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Doubtless  the  change  will  be  welcome  by  the  public  since  it  will  be 
a  distinct  advantage  to  schools  and  colleges  to  have  these  books  fur- 
nished by  a  thorough-eqnipped,  text-book  house,  devoting  its  energies 
solely  to  the  business  of  educational  publication,  and  closely  in  touch, 
thru  its  numerous  depositories  and  agents,  with  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  the  country. 


The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Athlone  Normal  School,  Wm.  F 
Ringnaldo,  Ph.D., 'i Principal.  The  fifty-four  pupils  in  the  school  earned  by 
blacksmithing.lcarpenter  work,  etc.,  $160  during  the  month  of  November.  It  is 
located  at  Athlone,  Merced  County. 
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The,  State  and  High  Schools 


G.  W.  BEATTIE,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
[Report  to  Alameda  County  High  School  Teachers'  Club,  December  9,  1899.] 

Sections  i  and  6*,  Article  IX,  of  the  California  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1879,  deals  especially  with  the  scope  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  discussions  of  the  Convention  which  framed  that 
document  throw  much  light  on  the  views  on  the  subject  then 
prevalent  in  the  State.  There  were  present  in  the  convention  men 
who  believed  that  public  support  of  education  by  taxation,  should 
be  limited  to  maintaining  elementary  schools.  Others  advocated 
that  higher  education  should  be  fostered  and  sustained  by  the 
State.  The  school  system  finally  adopted,  seems  to  be  an  illogical 
compromise  between  the  opposing  principles. 

Higher  education,  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  the  State 
University,  is  provided  for.  Normal  schools  are  supported  by 
appropriations  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State.  High  schools, 
if  controlled  exclusively  by  State  officers,  may  receive  revenues 
from  the  State  Treasury — tho  no  such  high  schools  have  ever  been 
organized  in  California.  Technical  and  evening  schools,  under 
like  conditions,  may  also  legally  obtain  support  from  the  same 
source.  However,  Section  6  of  the  aforesaid  Article  IX  declares 
that  '  'the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  State  school  fund,  and 
the  State  school  tax,  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools. " 

Thus,  the  high  schools  existing  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  all  organized  since,  and  constituting  the  present  Cali- 
fornia system  of  district,  union,  city,  and  county  high  schools, 
being  all  under  the  control  of  local  boards,  are  effectually  barred 
by  the  present  form  of  the  constitution,  from  receiving  direct  finan- 
cial support  from  the  State.  This  fact  tends  to  create  the  impression 
that  California  is  unfavorable  to  high  schools,  and  does  injustice 
to  a  people  that,  within  the  past  eight  years,  have  established  and 
supported  liberally,  by  local  taxation,  more  than  one  hundred  new 
high  schools,  while,  during  the  same  time,  the  county  tax  for  the 
support  of  elementary  schools,  has  been  increased  fifty  per  cent 
by  legislative  enactment.  From  the  course  of  events  since  the 
high  school  act  of  1891  was  passed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  Californians  have  changed  in  their  attitude  toward  high 
schools  since  the  constitution  of  1879  was  adopted,  if  that  docu- 
ment must  be  accepted  as  an  expression  of  their  real  sentiments 
on  the  subject  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  irom  the  discussions  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  from  the  terms  of  that  document  itself,  that  the  idea 
existed  in  the  convention  that  the  high  school  development  of  the 
State  would  perhaps  take  the  form  of  a  system  of  State  high 
schools  to  be  supported  and  controlled  by  the  State.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  delegates  who,  when 
explaining  Section  6,  Article  IX,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
same,  said  : 

If  any  one  of  thes°  higher  grades  derive  any  support  whatever  from 

the  State,  it  shall  not  be  done  out  of  the  State  school  fund,  but  shall  be  drawn 

from  the  general  fund as  to  the  high  school,  this  provision  is  that  the 

legislature,  or  any  municipality,  may  provide  for  high  schools.  That 
results  in  this:  First,  that  the  legislature  may  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  of  high  schools,  and  if  they  are  established  under  such  a  law,  the 
legislature  hss  control  of  them.  For  instance,  say  one  high  school  was 
established  at  Stockton,  at  Marysville,  at  San  Jose,  at  Sacramento,  etc. 
They  would  be  a  department,  and  fill  up  the  space  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  State  University ;  so  that  a  boy  who  came  thru  the  primary 
and  gra  mar  schools  would  find  a  school  which  covers  a  space  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  university;  so  that  the  whole  system  would 
be  complete.  It  further  provides,  that  if  no  such  State  law  is  passed,  still 
a  municipality  may  establish  such  a  school.  For  instance,  San  Fran- 
cisco may  have  a  night  Bchool  if  it  wants  it,  even  tho  the  State  would 
not  provide  for  it.    San  Jose  could  have  a  night  school  if  it  desired 


Our  high  school  development,  however, has  not  followed  the  lines 
here  suggested,  but  all  high  schools  organized  have  been  estab- 
lished under  certain  enabling  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
depend  wholly  on  local  support.  The  remarkable  progress  of  the 
high  school  movement  in  the  State  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  ownership,  maintenance,  and  control,  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  interest.  State  support  should  not  be  introduced  to 
such  an  extent,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  to  interfere  with  any- 
thing desirable  that  may  result  from  the  working  of  this  principle  ; 
but  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  at  least  a  partial  support  of 
high  schools  by  the  State. 

The  claim  may  be  made  that  the  people  of  the  State  have 
already  solved  the  question  of  providing  secondary  education  for 
their  children,  and  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  any  arrangement  that 
is  already  working  so  well.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  so  far  as  accomplished,  has 
been  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
concerning  high  schools.  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  perpetuate 
obstacles  to  progress,  simply  because  our  people  have  been  so 
loyal  to  higher  education  as  to  advance  in  the  face  of  them.  The 
high  school  has  been  not  inaptly  called  "the  people's  college."  In 
1898,  the  high  schools  had  a  total  enrollment  of  12,521  pupils. 
In  the  same  year,  1,665  students  were  registered  in  the  State 
University.  It  is  unjust  to  the  vastly  larger  number,  who  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  for  education  of  their  children 
afforded  by  the  high  school,  that  they  be  required  to  pay,  by  local 
taxation,  the  entire  cost  of  the  same,  while  those  possessing 
ampler  means,  find  a  State  University  offering  free  instruction, 
because  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  general  public,  awaiting 
their  young  people. 

Every  argument  in  favor  of  State  support  of  the  University  is 
even  more  applicable  to  the  matter  of  State  aid  to  high  schools. 
The  fundamental  principle  underlying  public  support  of  education 
by  general  taxation  is  self-preservation , — -the  maintenance  of  the 
ideals,  customs,  and  institutions  that  constitute  our  civilization. 
For  attaining  this  end,  the  high  school  is  as  necessary  as  the 
university.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  high  schools  are  not 
limited  to  the  communities  in  which  such  schools  are  located ; 
they  are  shared  by  the  State  at  large,  and  the  cost  of  high  schools 
is  a  legitimate  charge  against  the  State  funds. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  high  schools  ps  preparatory 
institutions  for  the  normal  schools,  makes  their  support  a  matter 
of  State  concern.  Already,  one  normal  school  makes  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  an  admission  requirement ; 
and  all  normal  schools  in  the  State  have  distinct  courses  for 
students  coming  to  them  as  high  school  graduates.  Since  the 
purpose  of  normal  schools  is  to  provide  a  professionally  trained 
class  of  Sta'e  officials,  and  as  the  State  has,  from  an  early  day, 
recognized  its  obligations  to  maintain  such  schools,  the  State 
should  also  extend  its  support  to  all  necessary  preparatory  schools, 
including  high  schools. 

State  contribution  to  the  support  of  high  schools  could  be 
made  beneficial  to  the  latter  by  introducing  more  of  the  element  of 
State  supervision  into  their  management  (not  a  detailed  super- 
vision, but  general  oversight  and  enforcement  of  general  regula- 
tions that  would  tend  to  promote  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study 
and  standard  of  requirements.)  New  York,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
and  other  states  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  of  their  high 
sc'iools  as  comply  with  certain  general  requirements  of  the  State 
authorities.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  supervision  referred 
to,  an  extract  from  the  New  York  school  law  of  1892  will  suffice  : 

No   academy   shall    share   in   such   apportionment  unleBS  the 

regents   shall   be  satisfied  by  personal   inspection  by  one  of   iheir  officers 

that  it  has  suitable  provision   for   buildings,  furniture,  apparatus. 

library  and  collections,  and  has  complied  with  all  their  requirements. 

Probably  the  most  serious  practical  evil  growing  out  of  the 
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constitutional  prohibition  of  State  aid  to  high  schools  arises  from 
the  fact  that  grammar  schools  are  made  to  include  nine  or  more 
grades,  in  order  that  money  may  come  to  the  school  fund  of  a 
district  or  city  from  a  larger  average  attendance.  In  the  Califor- 
nia school  system,  a  part  of  the  fund  is  wisely  apportioned  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  wealthy  regions  and  centers  of  population  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  more 
sparsely  settled  and  poorer  portions  of  the  State.  The  remainder 
is  distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  average  attend- 
ance, in  order  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  regularity  of 
attendance. 

This  adjustment  of  school  grades  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
revenue,  establishes  an  arbitrary  standard  for  separating  secondary 
from  elementary  instruction,  whereas  the  dividing  line  should  be 
determined  by  psychological  considerations  growing  out  of  the 
nature  of  a  child's  development.  Not  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
year,  but  one,  two,  or  three  years  earlier,  the  change  should  be 
made  from  the  elementary  school  and  its  methods,  to  the  different 
methods  and  conditions  of  the  secondary  school.  At  any  rate, 
the  change  should  be  made  when  a  child  needs  it,  and  he  should 
not  be  hindered  and  restrained  because  his  continuance,  under 
conditions  unfavorable  to  growth,  will  add  to  the  revenues  ot  the 
district  in  which  he  resides.  The  belief  is  prevalent  among 
teachers  that  the  last  years  of  the  present  grammar  grades — say 
the  eighth  and  ninth — yield  less  in  desirable  results  in  proportion 
to  cost  than  do  the  earlier  years  of  the  course.  In  the  secondary 
school  begins  differentiation  of  work  for  pupils,  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  needs,  tendencies,  and  plans  for  occupations 
in  life.  If  the  high  school  could  assume  control  earlier  than  it 
does  now,  the  pupils  who  are  to  prepare  for  college  either  as 
classical  or  scientific  students,  and  those  obliged  to  pass  soon  from 
school  to  earn  a  living,  might  have  their  studies  so  adjusted  as  to 
avoid  the  present  waste  in  the  grammar  grades. 

The  financial  consideration  referred  to  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
readjustment  and  rearrangement  of  school  work  in  these  grades 
so  as  to  render  them  more  fruitful.  The  Caminetti  Amendment, 
defeated  by  the  voters  in  the  last  State  election,  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  failed  of  adoption  because  many  of  the  people  who  believed 
heartily  that  the  State  should  aid  in  the  support  of  high  schools, 
were  unwilling  to  render  permanent  this  arbitrary  dividing  line 
between  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  a  constitutional 
amendment  striking  out  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  State  money 
for  support  of  high  schools,  seems  desirable.  Concerning  the 
form  such  an  amendment  should  take,  I  would  advocate  simply 
the  removal  of  present  restrictions. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  convention  of  1879 
was  distrust — distrust  of  men  in  power — distrust  of  legislatures  in 
particular.  Not  content  with  stating  general  principles,  and  giv- 
ing schemes  of  government  outline,  the  convention  framed  an 
organic  law  abounding  in  details  designed  to  restrict  legislation. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  a  California  legislature  may 
be  depended  upon  to  pass  any  educational  bill  concerning  which 
the  school  people  of  the  State  agree. 

I  see  no  valid  reason  why  high  schools  should  differ  essen- 
tially from  elementary  schools  in  their  relations  to  the  State.  The 
latter  derive  part  of  their  support  from  the  State  fund,  and  are  in 
part  maintained  by  local  taxation  ;  i.  e. ,  by  a  county  tax,  and  yet 
none  of  the  calamities  predicted  if  high  schools  are  placed  on  a 
similar  footing,  have  materialized  in  their  case,  after  an  experience 
of  fifty  years.  No  educational  trust  has  entwined  them  with  its 
tentacles.  No  tyrannical  centralized  power  has  intruded  to  deprive 
the  humblest  school  district  of  its  sense  of  ownership,  responsi- 
bility, and  right  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Altho  a  real  part  of  a 
State  system,  each  elementary  school  in  the  State  has  its  local 


coloring,  and  is  a  part  of  the  prevailing  life  of  the  community  in 
which  it  exists. 

I  would  have  our  public  school  system,  as  defined  in  the 
constitution,  a  unit ;  and  would  have  the  Legislature  free  to 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  an  intelligent  people — possessed  of  power 
to  enact  such  school  laws  as  changing  conditions  may  require. 

I  therefore  submit  the  following  recommendation  :  Amend 
Section  6,  Article  IX,  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 
Section  6.  The  public  school  system  shall  include  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  munici- 
pal or  district  authority. 


*Article  IX,  California  Constitution: 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  oi  knowledge  and  intelligence  being 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
Legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement 

Section  6.  The  public  school  system  shall  include  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the  Legislature,  or  by 
municipal  or  district  authority;  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the 
State  School  fund,  and  the  State  school  tax,  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  support  of  primary  and  grammer  schools. 


Drawing  and  Civilization 


BY  D.  R.  AUGSBURG,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Between  the  rudely  scratched  outlines  on  rocks  and  cliffs  by  our 
primitive  ancestors  and  a  Sistine  Madonna;  between  the  forming  of  the 
first  rude  hut  and  the  building  of  the  world's  great  temples;  between 
the  zigzag  ornamentation  on  prehistoric  pottery  and  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon;  between  these  extremes  lies  our  civilization.  For  so  much 
does  civilization  depend  on  art  education,  that  those  nations  wherein 
that  education  is  neglected  are  said  to  have  no  civilization. 

Art  measures  the  breadth  of  the  human  being.  Utility  warms, 
clotheB,  feeds  and  defends,  but  art  expresses  the  emotions;  it  satisfies 
the  heart,  affections  and  mind.  Science  knows,  art  feels,  and  you  know 
in  education,  culture  or  feeling  is  more  than  knowledge.  It  is  spirit 
that  thinks  and  feels,  and  it  is  thru  material  that  this  thought  and  feel- 
ing is  expressed.  This  is  the  reason  why  art  measures  the  civilization 
of  a  nation. 

A  nation'6  greatness  is  not  in  her  wealth;  it  is  not  in  the  number  of 
her  peoDle;  it  is  not  in  the  size  of  ber  domain ;  it  is  not  in  the  strength 
of  her  armies,  but  it  is  in  the  greatness  of  her  art  expressed  thru  mate- 
rial form.  Athens,  after  the  lapse  of  2C00  years,  has  never  had  a  peer  to 
her  greatness.  Take  away  from  Egypt,  Greeee  and  Rome  their  art,  and 
their  greatness  disappears.  What  did  these  nations  study  that  exalts 
them  so  in  our  eyes  ?  Are  we  studying  the  same  elements  to-day  that 
made  them  greit?  I  think  so.  We  know  that  it  is  thru  the  study  of 
numbers  that  great  mathematicians  are  made;  that  language  is  the  foun- 
dation of  literature;  that  music  teaches  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
that  art  in  all  ot  its  rami ficntions,  whether  constructive,  decorative  or 
pictorial  in  character,  is  but  a  different  method  of  modifying  and  associa- 
ting ideas  of  form,  and  the  science  of  this  art  is  DRAWING, 


Under  the  head  "An  Educational  Problem,"  the  Child  Study 
Monthly  records  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  practi- 
cal arithmetic.  The  children  were  led  to  imagine  a  family  of  four 
persons — father,  mother,  and  two  children — and  to  follow,  step 
by  step,  their  expenses.  The  father's  salary,  as  salesman,  was 
agreed  upon,  the  kind  of  house  they  were  to  live  in,  its  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  etc.  Then  expenses  for  rent,  food, 
clothing,  household  supplies,  fuel,  car- fares,  and  other  incidentals 
were  taken  up  in  detail,  and  made  out  in  bills  and  lists,  accom- 
panied by  simple  discussions  on  economy.  The  writer,  May 
Mackintosh,  says  in  closing:  "Altogether,  this  part  of  the  experi- 
ment was  a  success.  Given  in  infinitesimal  doses,  the  pupil  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  number  work,  which  before  he  had 
always  disliked  and  dreaded." 

[There  i3  much  to  commend  in  this  plan  of  work,  and  if  the  teacher  has 
che  practical  knowledge  necessary,  and  good,  strong,  common  sense,  it  can  be 
done  pleasantly  and  with  advantage.  It  has  this  in  its  favor:  it  makes  the 
teacher  work  with  the  children,  and  if  she  be  thoughtful  the  incidental  in- 
struction may  be  made  of  great  value.— Ed.] 
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NHTURE   STUDY 


The  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  the  '  Art  of  Seeing," 
by  the  great  Naturalist,  John  Burroughs,  are  taken  from  the 
December  Centmy.  The  selections  are  made  especially  with  a 
view  to  use  in  classes  where  they  will  furnish  not  only  practice  in 
reading,  but  suggestions  and  inspiration  for  nature  study.  The 
whole  article  should  be  read  by  every  teacher,  especially  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  see. 

As  Mr.  Burroughs  says,  "Some  people  seem  born  with  eyes 
in  their  heads,  and  others  with  buttons  or  painted  marbles,  and  no 
amount  of  science  can  make  the  one  equal  to  the  other  in  the  art 
of  seeing  things."  He  says  of  the  angler  :  "He  puts  something 
on  his  hook  that  attracts  stronger  than  essence  or  oil,  namely,  his 
heart."  Again,  "Love  sharpens  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch;  it 
quickens  the  feet,  it  steadies  the  hand,  it  arms  against  the  wet 
and  the  cold." 

Who  that  has  communed  with  nature  has  not  found  this  true: 
"To  know  is  not  all ;  it  is  only  half.     To  love  is  the  other  half." 

"If  I  were  to  name  the  three  most  precious  resources  of  life  I 
should  say  books,  friends,  and  nature  ;  and  the  greatest  of  these, 
at  least  the  most  constant  and  always  at  hand,  is  Nature.  Nature 
we  have  always  with  us,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  that 
which  moves  the  heart,  appeals  to  the  mind,  and  fires  the  imagin- 
ation— health  to  the  body  and  joy  to  the  soul." 

"There  is  nothing  in  which  people  differ  more  than  in  their 
powers  of  observation.  Some  are  only  half  alive  to  what  is  going 
on  without  them  and  beside  them.  Others,  again,  are  keenly 
alive ;  their  intelligence,  their  powers  of  recognition,  are  in  full 
force  in  eye  and  ear  at  all  times.  They  see  and  hear  everything, 
whether  it  directly  concerns  them  or  not." 

"In  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the  other  day,  I  observed 
that  a  wood-thrush  was  mounted  as  in  the  act  of  song,  its  open 
beak  pointing  straight  to  the  zenith.  The  taxidermist  had  not 
seen  truly.  The  thrush  sings  with  its  beak  but  slightly  elevated. 
Who  has  not  seen  a  red  squirrel  or  a  gray  squirrel  running  up  and 
lown  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ?  But  probably  very  few  have  noticed 
:hat  the  position  of  the  hind  feet  is  the  reverse  in  the  one  case 
"rom  what  it  is  in  the  other.  In  descending  they  are  extended  to 
:he  rear,  the  toe-nails  hooking  to  the  bark,  checking  and  con- 
:rolling  the  fall.  In  most  pictures  the  feet  are  shown  well  drawn 
ip  under  the  body  in  both  cases." 

"By  a  close  observer,  I  mean  a  man  who  looks  closely  and 
steadily  at  nature,  and  notes  the  individual  features  of  tree  and 
rock  and  field,  and  allows  no  subtle  flavor  of  the  night  or  day,  of 
the  place  and  the  season,  to  escape  him.  His  senses  are  so  deli- 
cate that  in  his  evening  walk  he  feels  the  warm  and  the  cool 
streaks  in  the  air,  his  nose  detects  the  most  furtive  odors,  his  ears 
the  most  furtive  sounds.  As  he  stands  musing  in  the  April 
twilight  he  hears  that  fine,  elusive  stir  and  rustle  made  by  the 
angleworms  reaching  out  from  their  holes  for  leaves  and  grasses  ; 
he  hears  the  whistling  wings  of  the  woodcock  as  she  goes  swiftly 
by  him  in  the  dusk  ;  he  hears  the  call  of  the  killdee  come  down 
out  of  the  March  sky  ;  he  hears  far  above  him  in  the  early  morn- 
ing the  squeaking  cackle  of  the  arriving  blackbirds  pushing  north  ; 
he  hears  the  soft,  prolonged,  lulling  call  of  the  little  owl  in  the 
cedars  in  the  early  spring  twilight ;  he  hears  at  night  the  roar  of 


the  distant  waterfall,  and  the  rumble  of  the  train  miles  across  the 
country  when  the  air  is  "hollow";  before  a  storm  he  notes  how 
distant  objects  stand  out  and  are  brought  near  on  those  brilliant 
days  that  we  call  "weather-breeders."  When  the  mercury  is  at 
zero  or  lower,  he  notes  how  the  passing  trains  hiss  and  simmer  as 
if  the  rails  or  wheels  were  red-hot.  He  reads  the  subtile  signs  of 
the  weather.  The  stars  at  night  forecast  the  coming  day  to  him  ; 
the  clouds  at  evening  and  at  morning  are  a  sign. 

"When  he  descends  from  the  hill  in  the  autumn  twilight,  he 
notes  the  cooler  air  of  the  valley  like  a  lake  about  him;  he  notes 
how  at  other  seasons,  the  cooler  air  at  times  settles  down  between 
the  mountains  like  a  vast  body  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  level 
line  of  the  fog  or  the  frost  upon  the  trees." 

"So  far  as  seeing  things  is  an  art,  it  is  the  art  of  keeping  your 
eyes  and  ears  open.  The  art  of  nature  is  all  in  the  direction  ot 
concealment.  The  birds,  the  animals,  all  the  wild  creatures,  for 
the  most  part,  try  to  elude  your  observation.  The  art  of  the  bird 
is  to  hide  her  nest;  the  art  of  the  game  you  are  in  quest  of  is  to 
make  itself  invisible.  The  flower  seeks  to  attract  the  bee  and  the 
moth  by  its  color  and  perfume,  because  they  are  of  service  to  it  • 
but  I  presume  it  would  hide  from  the  excursionists  and  picnickers 
if  it  could,  because  they  extirpate  it.  Power  of  attention  and  a 
mind  sensitive  to  outward  objects,  in  these  lies  the  secret  of  seeing 
things.  Can  yon  bring  all  your  faculties  to  the  front,  like  a  house 
with  many  faces  at  the  doors  and  windows  ;  or  do  you  live  retired 
within  yourself,  shut  up  in  your  own  meditations?  " 

"Of  course  one's  power  of  observation  may  be  cultivated  as 
well  as  anything  else.  The  sense  of  seeing  and  hearing  may  be 
quickened  and  trained  as  well  as  the  sense  of  touch.  Blind  per- 
sons come  to  be  marvelously  acute  in  their  powers  of  touch. 
Their  feet  find  the  path  and  keep  it.  They  come  to  know  the  lay 
of  the  land  thru  this  sense,  and  recognize  the  roads  and  surfaces 
they  have  once  traveled  over.  Helen  Keller  reads  your  speech  by 
putting  her  hand  upon  your  lips,  and  is  also  thrilled  by  the  music 
of  an  instrument  by  means  of  her  touch . "  

"The  book  of  nature  is  like  a  page  written  over  or  printed 
upon  with  different-sized  characters  and  in  many  different  lan- 
guages, interlined  and  cross-lined,  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
marginal  notes  and  references.  There  is  coarse  print  and  fine 
print ;  there  are  obscure  signs  and  hieroglyphics.  We  all  read 
the  large  type  more  or  less  appreciatively,  but  only  the  students 
and  lovers  of  nature  read  the  fine  lines  and  the  foot-notes.  It  is  a 
book  which  he  reads  best  who  goes  most  slowly  or  even  tarries 
long  by  the  way." 

'  'I  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  minute  things  about  me.  I 
am  interested  even  in  the  ways  of  the  wild  bees  and  in  all  the 
little  dramas  and  tragedies  that  occur  in  field  and  wood.  One 
June  day,  in  my  walk,  as  I  crossed  a  rather  dry,  high-lying  field, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  small  mounds  of  fresh  earth  all  over 
the  ground,  scarcely  more  than  a  handful  in  each.  On  looking 
closely  I  saw  that  in  the  middle  of  each  mound  there  was  a  hole 
not  quite  so  large  as  a  lead- pencil.  Now,  I  had  never  observed 
these  mounds  before,  and  my  curiosity  was  aroused.  'Here  is 
some  fine  print,'  I  said,  'that  I  have  overlooked.'  So  I  set  to  work 
to  try  to  read  it ;  I  waited  for  a  sign  of  life.  Presently  I  saw  here 
and  there  a  bee  hovering  over  the  mounds.  It  looked  like  the 
honey-bee,  only  less  pronounced  in  color  and  manner.  One  of 
them  alighted  on  one  of  the  mounds  near  me,  and  was  about  to 
disappear  in  the  hole  in  the  center  when  I  caught  it  in  my  hand. 
Tho  it  stung  me,  I  retained  it  and  looked  it  over,  and  in  the 
process  was  stung  several  times  ;  but  the  pain  was  slight.  I  saw 
it  was  one  of  our  native  wild  bees,  cousin  to  the  leaf-rollers,  that 
build  their  nests  under  stones  and  in  decayed  fence-rails.  (In 
Packard  I  found  it  described  under  the  name  of  Andrena.)  Then  I 
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inserted  a  small  weed-stalk  into  one  of  the  holes,  and,  with  a  little 
trowel  I  carried,  proceeded  to  dig  out  the  nest.  The  hole  was 
about  a  foot  deep  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it  I  found  a  little  semi-trans- 
parent, membranous  sac  or  cell,  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
honey-bee  ;  in  this  sac  was  a  little  pellet  of  yellow  pollen — a  loaf 
of  bread  for  the  young  grub  when  the  egg  should  have  hatched. 
I  explored  other  nests  and  found  them  all  the  same." 

"Near  by  I  chanced  to  spy  a  large  hole  in  the  turf,  with  no 
mound  oi  soil  about  it.  I  could  put  the  end  of  my  little  finger 
into  it.  I  peered  down,  and  saw  the  gleam  of  two  small,  bead- 
like eyes.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  den  of  the  wolf-spider.  Was  she 
waiting  for  some  blundering  insect  to  tumble  in  ?  I  say  she, 
because  the  real  ogre  among  the  spiders  is  the  female.  The  male 
is  small  and  of  little  consequence.  A  few  days  later  I  paused  by 
this  den  again  and  saw  the  members  of  the  ogress  scattered  about 
her  own  door.  Had  some  insect  Jack  the  giant-killer  been  there, 
or  had  a  still  more  formidable  ogress,  the  sand-hornet,  dragged 
her  forth  and  carried  away  her  limbless  body  to  her  den  in  the 
bank  ?  What  the  wolf-spider  does  with  the  earth  it  excavates  in 
making  its  den  is  a  mystery.  There  is  no  sign  of  it  anywhere 
about.  Does  it  force  its  way  down  by  pushing  the  soil  to  one  side 
and  packing  it  there  firmly  ?  The  entrance  to  the  hole  usually 
has  a  slight  rim  or  hem  to  keep  the  edge  from  crumbling  in." 

'  As  it  happened,  I  chanced  upon  another  interesting  foot- 
note that  very  day.  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  muck  swamp  in  the 
woods  to  see  if  the  showy  lady's-slipper  was  in  bloom.  Just  on 
the  margin  of  the  swamp,  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  hemlocks,  my 
eye  took  note  of  some  small,  unshapely  creature  crawling  hurriedly 
over  the  ground.  I  stooped  down,  and  saw  it  was  some  large 
species  of  moth  just  out  of  its  case,  and  in  a  great  hurry  to  find  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  hang  itself  up  and  give  its  wings  a 
chance  to  unfold  before  the  air  had  dried  them.  I  thrust  a  small 
twig  in  its  way,  which  it  instantly  siezed  upon.  I  lifted  it  gently, 
carried  it  to  drier  ground,  and  fixed  the  stick  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
so  that  the  moth  hung  free  from  the  ground.  Its  body  was  dis- 
tended nearly  to  the  size  of  one's  little  finger,  surmounted  by  wings 
that  were  so  crumpled  and  stubby  that  they  seemed  quite  rudi- 
mentary. The  creature  evidently  knew  what _ it  wanted,  and 
knew  the  importance  of  haste.  Instantly  these  rude,  stubby 
wings  began  to  grow.  It  was  a  slow  process,  but  one  could  see 
the  change  from  minute  to  minute.  As  the  wings  expanded,  the 
body  contracted.  By  some  kind  of  pumping  arrangement  air  was 
being  forced  from  a  reservoir  in  the  one  into  the  tubes  of  the  other. 
The  wings  were  not  really  growing,  as  they  at  first  seemed  to  be, 
but  they  were  unfolding  under  this  pneumatic  pressure  from  the 
body.  In  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour  the  process  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  winged  creature  hung  there  in  all  its  full-fledged 
beauty.  Its  color  was  checked  black  and  white  like  a  loon's 
back,  but  its  name  I  know  not.  My  chief  interest  in  it,  aside 
from  the  interest  we  feel  in  any  new  form  of  life,  arose  from  the 
creature's  extreme  anxiety  to  reach  a  perch  where  it  could  unfold 
its  wings.     A  little  delay  would  doubtless  have  been  fatal  to  it." 

"One  seldom  takes  a  walk  without  encountering  some  of  this 
fine  print  on  nature's  page.  Now  it  is  a  little  yellowish-white 
moth  that  spreads  itself  upon  the  middle  of  a  leaf  and  imitates 
the  droppings  of  birds  ;  or  it  is  the  young  cicadas  working  up 
out  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  damp,  cool  places  building  little 
chimneys  or  tubes  above  the  surface  to  get  more  warmth  and 
hasten  their  development ;  or  it  is  a  wood-newt  gorging  a  tree- 
cricket,  or  a  little  snake  gorging  the  newt,  or  a  bird  song  with 
some  striking  peculiarity — a  strange  defect  or  a  rare  excellence. 
Now  it  is  a  shrike  impaling  his  victim,  or  blue  jays  mocking  and 
teasing  a  little  hawk  and  dropping  quickly  into  the  branches  to 
avoid  his  angry  blows,  or  a  robin  hustling  a  cuckoo  out  of  the 


tree  where  her  nest  is,  or  a  vireo  driving  away  a  cow-bird,  or  the 
partridge  blustering  about  your  feet  till  her  young  are  hidden. 
One  October  morning  I  was  walking  along  the  road  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  when  I  came  into  a  gentle  shower  of  butternuts  ; 
one  of  them  struck  my  hat-brim.  I  paused  and  looked  about  me; 
here  one  fell,  there  another,  yonder  a  third.  There  was  no  wind 
blowing,  and  I  wondered." 


WANDERINGS    AMONG    WORDS. 


In  the  last  month's  number,  reference  was  made  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  cure  and  care.  There  are  many  other  cases 
where  words  are  closely  allied,  where  the  alliance  would  hardly 
be  expected.  As  an  instance  :  The  words  hale,  heal,  health, 
holy  and  whole  are  all  from  the  same  Anglo  Saxon  root,  hoi. 

From  the  Latin  nutrix,  or  the  old  English  nourse  we  have 
nurse,  nourish,  nurture,  nutrition,  etc.  Oar  word  money  is 
from  Latin  moneta,  the  adviser.  Is  this  the  reason  that  people 
are  fond  of  saying  "money  talks  ?"  The  word  moneta  was  used 
because  money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  Who  would 
think,  without  study,  that  there  is  any  relationship  between 
money  and  monitor,  admonish,  etc?  Yet  a  monitor  should  be  an 
adviser,  and  to  admonish  is  to  advise.  Many  calculations  are 
made  about  money.  Calculate  is  from  Latin  calculus,  a  pebbie. 
Formerly  people  used  to  count,  and  reckon  with  pebbles,  as  the 
Chinese  now  do  with  their  small  balls  in  a  frame.  Might  we  not 
then,  quite  as  well  say  pebbleate  as  calculate  ? 

We  speak  of  pecuniary  transactions.  This  word  is  made  from 
Latin  pecus,  cattle  ;  and  takes  us  back  to  the  time  when  cattle 
were  used  as  a  kind  of  currency  in  paying  debts  and  making 
exchanges.  Expense  or  expenses  is  a  much  more  recent  word. 
Root,  Latin  pendere,  to  hang.  Weighing  was  done  in  early  times 
by  hanging  an  article  up  and  noting  how  strongly  it  pulled  down. 
You  have,  perhaps,  seen  the  old-fashioned  steel-yard,  with  which 
our  forefathers  used  to  weigh  things.  Before  the  precious  metals 
were  coined,  and  had  their  value  stamped  on  them,  the  value  was 
determined  by  weight.  Hence  expenses  meant  the  amount 
"weighed  out."  In  the  early  days  of  California  the  gold  dust  was 
usually  weighed. 

This  root,  pendere,  gives  us  many  words.  Pendant,  hanging; 
a  name  used  in  reference  to  the  pieces  of  glass  often  attached  as 
ornaments  to  a  hanging  lamp.  Pendulum,  the  hanging  or  swing- 
ing part  of  a  clock,  Dependent,  hanging  down.  A  dependent 
person  is  one  hanging  down  upon  some  one,  or  some  thing,  while 
an  independent  person,  in-not,  is  one  who  is  not  hanging  upon 
another. 

An  appendix  is  something  hung  to  another  thing,  as  the 
appendix  of  a  book  is  what  is  hung  to  it  at  a  later  time,  i  The 
comparatively  new  word  appendecitis,  is  a  disease  arising  from 
inflammation  in  the  appendix  vermifomis,  a  worm-like  attach- 
ment to  the  intestines.  Notice  the  first  part  of  the  word,  vermi 
from  Latin  vermes,  worms;  vermicelli,  a  worm-like  preparation  of 
flour  paste;  vermifuge — last  part  from  fugere,  to  flee;  a  medicine 
that  causes  worms  to  flee.  Perpendicular,  per,  thru  or  thoro  • 
pend,  to  hang;  hanging  so  as  to  point  toward  the  zenith.  For 
this  meaning,  however,  vertical  is  the  better  word. 


Earl  Barnes  in  his  lecture  in  Boston,  on  State  Control  of  Education 
sums  up  the  subject  in  this  dramatic  way: 

"Education  should  be  a  live,  organic  thing;  and  its  best  in- 
terests are  often,  if  not  generally,  opposed  to  convenience  of  ad- 
ministration. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  state,  if  it  has  absolute  control, 
consults  its  own  assumed  needs,  commercial,  military  or  theoreti- 
cal, rather  than  the  needs  of  individual  human  souls. 

"In  the  third  place,  if  the  state  gains  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  education,  it  loses  those  invaluable  character-forming  forces 
which  can  be  exercised  only  by  church,  family  and  dreamers." 
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More  About  the  Postoffice  Department 

By  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN 

In  the  last  paper  reference  was  made  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
department,  created  largely  by  the  low  rates  for  second  class  mat- 
ter, newspapers  and  periodicals.  Yet,  if  of  these  only  those  that 
can  justly  claim  the  privilege  of  such  rates  were  carried,  the  defi- 
ciency would  be  far  less — perhaps  entirely  disappear. 

Our  Congressman,  Hon.  E.  F.  Loud,  introduced  a  bill  during 
the  last  Congress,  designed  to  cut  off  the  abuses  of  this  privilege. 
He  fought  bravely  for  its  passage  and  made  an  excellent  and  most 
convincing  speech  in  its  favor,  one  that  showed  his  entire  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject,  and  his  strong  desire  to  remedy  an  exist- 
ing and  great  evil. 

In  some  way  the  bill  was  misunderstood,  aud  it  was  claimed 
that  its  provisions  were  aimed  at  the  dissemination  of  legitimate 
papers  and  periodicals^  which  was  far  from  being  true.  The  bill 
was,  however,  defeated,  and  the  deficiency  must  continue  until 
another  effort  is  made.* 


Money  Orders. 

Not  the  least  of  the  great  conveniencies  provided  by  the 
Department  is  that  by  which  money  may  be  transmitted,  at  a 
mere  nominal  cost,  not  only  to  money  order  offices  all  over  our 
own  country,  but  to  such  offices  in  any  country  represented  in 
the  postal  union. 

One  can  buy  an  order  on  any  money  order  office  in  the  United 
States  for  a  small  fee  in  excess  of  the  face  of  the  order — the  fee 
being  graded  from  five  cents  for  small  sums  up  to  thirty-two  cents 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  purchaser  transmits 
the  order  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  the  office 
whence  this  order  is  purchased  sends  a  notification — technically  an 
"advice" — to  the  office  on  which  the  order  is  drawn. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  advice  the  money  is  paid  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  order;  the  holder  is,  however,  obliged  to 
identify  himself  as  the  one  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn. 

Orders  on  foreign  countries  are  drawn  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
for  ten  dollars  or  less,  and  an  additional  ten  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional ten  dollars  or  fraction  thereof.  The  number  of  orders  to 
foreign  counties,  especially  a  month  before  the  holidays,  is  im- 
mense. 

Nor  are  these  all  small  sums.  The  other  day  a  woman  came 
into  the  office,  put  down  $400  in  gold,  and  said,  '  T  want  to  send 
this  to  my  mother  in  Sweden."  Orders  were  given  her,  and  in 
due  time  her  mother  will  receive  the  money  from  the  office  near 
her  home. 

Safety  of  Money  Orders. 

There  is  no  liability  of  loss  in  transmitting  money  in  the 
form  of  money  orders,  through  the  Department.  If  an  order  is 
lost  it  can  easily  be  replaced  by  a  duplicate  order,  and  as  no  one 
can  collect  it  but  the  payee,  or  some  one  authorized  by  him,  it 
will  be  understood  that  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

Extent  of  Money  Order  Transactions. 

To  show  how  great  a  convenience  the  money  order  system  is 
to  our  people,  look  at  a  few  figures: 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  there  were  drawn,  in 
this  country,  almost  twenty-eight  million  "domestic"  money 
orders,  aggregating  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  million 
dollars.  ' '  Domestic' '  orders  are  those  drawn  and  paid  in  this 
country.  The  full  report  for  1899  is  not  yet  ready,  but  it  shows 
that   the  amount  of  domestic   orders   issued   during  the  year  is 


11,213,513  84,  a  notable  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
During  the  same  time  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  dollars 
were  sent  by  money  orders  to  other  countries.  These  are  known 
as  "International  Orders."  It  is  notable  that  while  the  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars  were  sent  to  other  countries,  only  a  little  over 
five  and  three-quarter  millions  were  sent  from  foreign  countries 
here. 

Transactions  in  Some  of  the  States. 

As  might  be  expected  New  York  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  both  in  orders  drawn  and  orders  paid.  In  round  numbers 
New  York  drew  sixteen  and  a  quarter  millions  and  paid  twenty- 
four  and  three-quarter  millions.  California  drew  domestic  orders 
to  the  amount  of  $10,105,276  83,  and  paid,  $10,046,610  90. 

Of  International  orders  New  York  drew  $3,267,889  08,  and 
paid  $1,401,746  96;  while  California  drew  $848,789  41,  and  paid 
$334,683   34. 

These  figures  are  instructive  as  showing  how  much  money 
finds  its  way  from  this  country  to  homes  in  other  countries,  and 
comparatively  how  little  is  received,  for  in  California,  at  least, 
these  are  not  as  a  general  thing  commercial  transactions. 

Offices  in  Our  New  Possessions 


Postofficers,  some  of  them  money  order  offices,  have  been 
established  in  the  Philippines,  one  a  military  station  and  the 
others  commercial  stations.  These  are,  as  yet,  sub-stations  of 
the  office  in  San  Francisco.  Offices  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are 
classed  as  international  offices,  but  the  fees  for  orders  are  the  same, 
less  the  war  tax,  as  fees  for  domestic  orders. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  send  money  to  our  soldiers  in  our  new 
possessions,  by  money  orders,  and  they  can,  and  many  of  them 
do,  send  money  home  thru  the  same  channel. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  interest  in  the  Postoffice 
Department,  but  enough  has  been  given  so  that  the  main  features 
may  be  understood. 


Educational  Articles  in  the  December  Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly:     Reform  by  Humane  Touch.  Jabob  A.  Riis. 
Is  There  a  Democracy  of  Studies  ?     Andrew  F.  West. 

Century:     The  Art  of  Seeing  Things.     John  Burroughs. 
I  Believe.     Margaret  S.  Briscoe. 

Chautauquan:     The  Problem  of  Happiness.    Alice  F.  Palmer. 

Cosmopolitan:     The  Child   Brought  Up  at  Home.     Flora  Z. 
Briggs. 

The  Woman  Question  (continued  from  November  number). 
Olive  Schreiner. 

Education:     What  Will  the  Boy  Become?     F.  D.  Evans. 
Modern   Education    from  the   Standpoint  of  the  Student. 
Edith  O.  Mason. 

Educational  'Review:     Religious  Instruction  and  Its  Relation 
to  Education      Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

The  Relations  of  School  and  College.     Robert  E.  Jones. 

Forum:     Shall   Greek   be  Taught  in  High  Schools?     W.  F. 
Webster. 

Harper's  Monthly:     Children.     E.  S.  Martin. 
Making  an  Orator.     Stephen  Crane. 

'Review   oj   Review:     The   School   City— A  Method  of  Pupil 
Self- Government.     Albert  Shaw. 

A   Professor's   Freedom   of  Speech:  on  the  Resignation  of 
Prof.  Geo.  D.  Herron  of  Iowa  College. 

Outlook:     Literature  in  the  South.     Editorial. 


*Siuce  writing  the  above  I  see  that  the  Postmaster  General  earnestly  recommends 
the  passage  of  the  Loud  Bill.    This  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Loud,  as  it  is  to  his  friends. 


Artist:  "My  next  picture  at  the  Academy  will  be  entitled 
'Driven  to  Drink."'  His  Friend:  "  Ah,  some  powerful  por- 
trayal of  baffled  passion,  I  suppose?"  Artist:  "Oh,  no;  it's  a 
cab  approaching  a  water-trough." — Titbits. 


H 
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DRAWING  TREES 


By  D.  E.  AUGSBURG,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Things  influence  us  by  their  proximity.  We  are  apt  to  judge 
distant  objects  by  what  they  are  close  by.  We  are  apt  to  look  at 
them'thru  our  experience  rather  than  thru  their  appearance.  This 
is  especially  true  in  judging  color  and  details.  Our  experience 
has  shown  us  that  a^tree  is'green,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  indi- 
vidual limbs  and  leaves ;  then  when  drawing  a  distant  tree  we 
use'this  experience, — this  mental  image  already  formed,  rather 
than  form  a  new  and  better  one.  We  will  also  represent  this  dis- 
tant tree  as  green,  and  composed  of  individual  limbs  and  leaves, 
when  in  reality  the  tree  may  not  appear  green  at  all,  and  the 
limbs  and  leaves  are  lost  in  the  general  mass.  We  must  trust  to 
our  eyes  when  observing  distant  objects,  and  teach  our  pupils  to 
do  the  same. 

The  easiest  and 
quickest  way  of  rep- 
resenting trees  is  as 
follows: 

i.  With  a  soft, 
blunt  pencil  mark 
in  the  mass  of  the 
tree  as  in  Fig.  2. 

2.  Then  with  a 
shorter  stroke  mark 
in  the  branches, 
softening  the  edges 
and  aiming  to  show 
the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  outline  as  in  Fig.  3.      Work  from  the  centre,  outward. 
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The  center  of  the  tree  is  the  trunk.  When  drawing  trees,  the 
foliage  and  branches  should  spring  from  the  trunk  center  outward  and 
upward,  as  in  Fig  4.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of 
foliage  making  and  should  be  obeyed,  or  the  unity  of  the  tree  will 
be  destroyed  and  it  will  look  like  a  heap  of  rubbish  Observe 
how  the  foliage  springs  from  the  trunk  center  in  the  poplar,  in  the 
palm,  elm,  oak,  pine  and  spruce.  In  drawing,  distance  lessens 
(1)  the  size  of  the  object ;  (2)  the  distinctness  of  the'object ;  Xi) 
the  number  of  details  seen  in  the  object.  The  further  away  an 
object,  the  smaller  it  is  drawn,  the  lighter  the  line  used  in  repre- 
senting it,  and  the  less  the  details  show.  Observe  this  in  all  these 
drawings. 


Fig.  5.     Maple  Trees. 

When  drawing  the  mass  of  the  tree  on  the  blackboard,  use 
the  side  of  the  crayon.  If  the  crayon  is  grasped  with  three  fingers 
and  the  thumb  a  line  can  be  made  varying  in  width  from  the  full 
length  of  the  crayon  to  a  fine  line,  by  merely  tilting  the  crayon  in 
the  hand. 

The  process  of  drawing  the  trees  on  the  blackboard  is  the 
same  as  with  the  pencil  on  paper,  and  on  account  of  the  width 
of  the  marks  is  much  more  rapid.  Mark  in  the  mass  as  in  Fig. 
2,  and  then  finish  as  in  Fig.  3.  Fig.  5  represents  the  maple  both 
with  and  without  the  foliage.  Observe  in  the  tree  without  the 
foliage  that  the  ends  of  the  limbs  are  drawn  with  a  lighter  line. 


Fig.  i. 


A  child  naturally  sees  an  object  as  a  whole,— as  a  unit,  but 
the  moment  he  tries  to  reproduce  it  in  drawing,  the  object  as  a 
unit  disappears,  and  he  sees  and  represents  the  smallest  details  as 
wholes.  For  example,  a  child  may  see  a  bird  as  a  unit,  but  the 
attempt  to  draw  it  will  separate  the  bird  into  many.units— into 
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the  bill,  head,  body,  legs,  tail  and  feet,  each  one  of  which  may 
become  a  unit  as  completely  as  the  whole  bird  was  at  first.  The 
power  of  seeing  and  representing  an  object  as  a  whole  should  be 
taught  to  children. 

The  drawing  of  trees  in  the  mass  tends  to  correct  this  ten- 
dency of  losing  the  whole  in  the  part,  and  to  lead  one  to  look  for 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole. 
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Fig.  7. 

Children,  like  most  people,  are  inclined  to  draw  what  they 
think  and  know,  rather  than  what  they  see  ;  that  is,  to  draw  the 
object  placed  before  them  in  a  general  way,  but  modifying  and 
changing  it  according  to  their  own  fancy  and  previous  experience. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  drawing  class  to  get  chil- 
dren to  draw  what  they  see, — and  nothing  else. 

Take  the  drawing 

class  out  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  draw  a 
tree  between  you  and 
the  light.  It  will  ap- 
pear very  much  as 
Fig.  8.  That  is,  as 
one  uniform  mass  of 
shade.  Have  the  pu- 
pils represent  the 
tree  in  this  one  shade 
with  a  soft  pencil,  as 
in  Figs.  2  and  3, 
carefully  marking  in 
the  masses  with  a 
uniform  shade- 

When  in  the  schoolroom,  have  the  pupils  copy  the  drawing  they 
have  made  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and  on  the  blackboard. 
The  excellence  of  the  above  lesson,  if  rightly  conducted,  will  be  a 
surprise. 


The  following  is  a  very  good  method  of  drill  work  in  the 
drawing  of  trees: 

Draw  a  light  horizontal  line,  L,  E  as  in  Fig.  9  (L  E  stands 
for  level  of  the  eye). 

Place  the  tree  tops  above  this  line  and  the  trunks  below  it. 
The  trunks  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  eye  are 
all  the  same  length,  the  seemingly  shorter  ones  being  further 
away. 

Substitute  the  various  trees  in  this  article  for  the  trees  in 
Fig.  9,  as  indicated  in  such  problems  as  these: 

1 .  Substitute  the  oak  tree  in  the  place  of  the  trees  of  Fig.  9. 

2.  Substitute  the  elm  tree  in  place  of  the  trees  of  Fig.  9. 

3.  Substitute  the  tree  on  the  right  in  Fig.  4  in  place  of  the 
trees  of   Fig.  9. 

4.  Substitute  a  palm  tree  in  place  of  the  trees  of  Fig.  9. 


Figs.  10-18. 

Figs  10-18  represent  simple  landscapes.  The  aim  is  to  sketch 
the  landscapes  lightly,  and  introduce  a  number  of  trees  in  each 
one  very  much  as  follows: 

5.  Introduce  into  Fig.  10  three  oak  trees.  Introduce  these  trees 
various  distances  away  and  according  to  your  own  idea  of  relative  size 
and  distance. 

6.  Introduce  in  Fig.  1 1  five  trees  similar  to  Fig.  3. 
Introduce  into  Fig.  1 2  three  trees  similar  to  the  oak  in 
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Introduce  into  Fig.  13  the  trees  in  Fig.  4. 
Introduce  into  Fig.  14  the  maple  trees  in  Fig.  5. 
Introduce  into  Fig.  15  the  elm  trees  of  Fig.  6. 
Introduce  into  Fig.  16  three  pine  trees. 
Introduce  into  Fig.  17  two  oak  and  ten  pine  trees. 
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13.  Introduce  into  Fig.  18  pine  trees. 

14.  Introduce  into  Fig.  10  the  large  palms  on  the  left  in 
Fig.  19. 

15.  Introduce  into  Fig.  11  the  palms  of  Fig.  19. 

The  palm  trees  in  Figs.  19  and  20  are  drawn  on  the  black- 
board by  first  marking  in  the  general  mass  with  the  side  of  the 
crayon  and  then  with  the  blunt  end  marking  in  the  details. 


Normal  School  Department 


CONDUCTED   BY   CHAS.  H.    ALLEN. 
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TEHCHER-SCHOOLS 

Normal  schools  having  been  established  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  better  teachers  for  our  schools;  no  one  will  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  they  are  teacher-schools.  They  have  a  specialty 
and  are  in  no  sense  schools  for  general  culture.  Teachers,  un- 
questionably, need  general  culture,  the  more  of  it  the  better,  but 
in  all  cases  this  must  be  subordinate  to  specific  work.  It  is 
claimed,  and  with  much  reason,  that  the  old-school  teacher  was 
narrow;  lacking  in  general  knowledge  and  many  times  in  cul- 
ture. But  the  teachers  of  a  half-a-century  ago  came  to  their 
work  with  little  preparation  of  any  kind. 

They  had  generally  taken  what  there  was  of  a  common 
school  course,  and  then,  if  ambitious,  a  few  terms  in  some 
academy,  more  for  the  name  of  the  thing  than  anything  else,  and 
then  began  teaching.  There  were  few,  if  any  associations;  insti- 
tutes were  unknown;  schools  were  more  or  less  isolated,  and  each 
worked  on  in  his  own  way,  uncriticised  and,  too  often,  unen- 
couraged.  There  was  no  literature  on  the  subject  of  teaching, 
journals  of  education  were  not,  and  even  the  supply  ot  news- 
papers and  periodicals  was  exceedingly  limited. 

All  this  has  now  been  changed.  Those  coming  forward  now 
to  enter  teaching  have  generally  come  up  thru  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  have  taken  a  partial 
or  full  high  school  course.  Not  a  few  have  taken  one  or  more 
courses  in  a  university  or  college.  They  have  been  surrounded, 
since  their  early  childhood,  by  good  literature;  by  magazines  and 
newspapers,  full  of  articles  giving  general  knowledge  and  special 
culture. 

One  must  have  been  stupid,  indeed,  who  has  not,  even  by 


absorption,  become  reasonably  well  informed;  aud  it  would  seem 
stranger  still  if  he  had  not  received,  from  all  these  sources,  some- 
thing of  general  culture.  It  is  hardly  supposable  that  one  look- 
ing forward  toward  teaching  should  not  have  read  much  of  the 
most  excellent  literature  now  extant,  applicable  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  Associations,  institutes,  teachers'  journals,  are  all 
accessible,  and  to  say  that  none  of  these  has  claimed  his  close 
attention,  is  to  say  that  he  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  work. 

Normal  schools,  then,  have  this  better  material  upon  which 
to  work.  It  would  seem  that  they  might  assume  some  definite 
amount  of  knowledge  and  culture,  not  feeling  that  it  is  all  required 
at  their  hands.  If,  however,  entrance  or  other  examinations  show 
that  this  assumption  is  false,  the  very  reasonable  conclusion 
should  be  at  once  reached  that  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Students  that  have  had  the  advantages  enumerated,  or  a  good 
part  of  them,  and  who  have  not  taken  in  and  on  something  that 
can  be  easily  recognized  as  mental  growth  and  development,  in 
desirable  directions,  should  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  "hewers 
of  stone  and  drawers  of  water,"  for  they,  most  certainly,  will 
never  become  successful  teachers.  If  they  have  not  been  them- 
selves inspired  they  will  not  inspire  others. 

The  doors  of  normal  schools  are  too  wide  open.  A  prejudice 
exists  against  what  is  assumed  to  be  a  pre-judgment.  But  the 
fact  is,  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  material — material  that 
promises  well — and  why  should  time  and  energy  be  wasted  in 
attempting,  if  not  the  impossible,  the  exceedingly  improbable  ? 

Were  our  normal  schools  rid  of  say,  one-third  of  their  num- 
ber, the  dull  students — mind,  I  do  not  say  the  backward  ones,  for 
the  terms  are  far  from  synonymous — there  would  then  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  left  to  supply  the  demand  for  normal  teachers,  and 
there  would  be  two  marked  advantages.  First,  the  work  of  the 
schools  themselves  would  be  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory; 
and  second,  those  graduating,  would  be  likely  to  make  better 
teachers. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who  for  a 
few  months,  or  even  a  year,  have  been  thought  dull,  have,  thru 
the  influence  of  the  schools,  been  awakened  to  a  new  life;  have 
completed  the  course  creditably,  and  made  excellent  teachers. 
There  are  a  few  who  have  been  made  stupid  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  tanght.  Fortunately  this  number  is 
gradually  decreasing,  as  teachers  are  becoming  better  prepared 
tor  their  work.  Still,  there  is  need  of  a  closer  sifting  of  the 
material  taken  into  these  schools. 

When  the  regulation  was  in  force  admitting  on  grammar 
grade  diplomas,  the  condition  was  that  the  pupil  must  be  from 
the  upper  half  of  the  class.  Even  this  did  not  shut  out  all  the 
dullards,  for  it  sometimes  happened,  that  in  this  upper  half  there 
were  pupils  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  work  twice  or  three 
times  before  they  could  graduate. 

Some  plan  like  the  following  might,  in  part,  secure  the  end 
desired.  Let  all  who  enter,  enter  on  probation,  the  time  of  pro- 
bation being  a  half-year.  At  the  end  of  this  term  admit  fully  all 
who  show  aptitude  for  the  work.  And  aptitude  covers  many 
things.  Among  them  may  be  named  habits  of  industry — studi- 
ousness;  readiness  of  apprehension  and  comprehension — ability, 
and  most  important  of  all  a  knowledge  of  how  to  study.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  time  wasted — many  times  laboriously  wasted — 
in  poring  over  books  and  calling  it  study,  when  it  bears  the  rela- 
tion to  study  that  dreams  do  to  reality,  he  sees  how  desirable  it  is 
that  in  their  early  school  life  children  should  be  taught  how  to 
study. 

There  would  be  some  friction  in  settling  the  questions  that 
would  arise  at  the  close  of  the  probationary  period,  for  those 
deciding  the  question  should  be  competent,  close  observers,  and 
those  who  could  free  themselves  from  all  favor  and  all  prejudice. 
But  as  the  same  question  will  come  again  and  again,  as  the  pupil 
progresses,  why  not  drop  out  the  doubtful  ones  at  once,  instead  of 
prolonging  the  misery  of  both  parties. 

This  is  a  safe  proposition:  if  ability  rather  than  acquirements 
was  made  the  standard  of  admission,  some  would  be  admitted 
who  are  now  shut  out,  and  more  of  those  admitted  would  return 
to  their  homes. 
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Children's  Ideals,  And  Their  Ambitions- 

BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

No  one  can  really  understand  achild  until  he  is  acquainted  with  Its 
ideals  and  ambitions,  for  these  exercise  a  strong  and  continuous  force, 
affecting  all  the  child  does. 

The  first  thing  one  should  do,  then,  who  wants  to  guide  children,  is 
to  find  out,  deftly,  what  in  life  they  most  admire,  and  what  they  have  an 
ambition  to  do  or  to  be. 

Every  child  is  in  some  degree  a  hero-worshipper.  He  may  himself 
be  the  hero  of  the  small  clique  with  which  he  is  associated,  and  be  in 
part  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  above  and  beyond  these  he  finds  some  one 
whom  he  looks  up  to,  some  one  whom  he  wishes  to  be  like. 

These  heroes  are  not,  fortunately,  constant,  but  change  with  age 
and  the  change  of  events;  therefore  it  is  not  often  that  one  character  ex- 
ercises a  predominant  influence  over  the  child.  While  any  one  hero 
lasts,  however,  the  child  is,  many  times  unconsciously,  prone  to  ape  his 
hero  in  behavior,  and  as  far  as  he  is  able,  in  thought  and  feeling. 

These  heroes  will,  up  to  the  age  of,  say,  ten  years,  be  found  among 
those  whom  he  sees  and  hears.  Later  on  they  may  be  found  in  what  is 
read.    The  near-by  hero  exercises  by  far  the  strongest  force. 

Occupation  and  environment  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the 
child's  hero.  The  boy  who  must  work  on  the  farm,  whose  hands  are 
rough,  hard  and  not  always  clean,  whose  clothing  is  coarse  and  uncouth, 
is  apt  to  take  for  his  hero,  altho  he  will  not  own  up  to  it,  some  one 
whose  hands  are  soft  and  white,  who  is  well  clad,  and  who  is,  in  many 
particulars,  his  counterpart. 

The  boy  more  delicately  reared,  especially  if  he  happens  to  have  any 
mechanical  turn,  will  select  some  one  who  is  making  something — doing 
something  that  shows. 

Thru  these  we  see  vaguely  what  the  boy  would  like  to  he.  And  here 
we  find  his  ambition,  the  thing  which,  when  it  becomes  ingrained,  exer- 
cises a  most  powerful  influence  over  his  life.  A  line  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween these  ingrained  ambitions  and  mere  fancies.  The  fancies  ar- 
constantly  changing  and  take  no  deep  root. 

If  parents  or  teacher  can  fix  in  the  mind  of  a  child  a  laudable  am 
bition  and  foster  it  until  it  is  fairly  developed,  they  have  done  a  master 
stroke  of  character  building. 


An  artist,  asked  what  he  considered  the  secret  of  success  in 
art,  answered  simply:  "  Instinct  to  see  that  something  is  wrong 
with  your  work;  belief  that  you  can  make  it  right;  doggedness 
to  make  it  right."  And  if  this  is  a  true  witness,  it  would  seem 
that  exactly  the  same  quality  of  determined  self-confidence  which 
goes  to  make  a  successful  president  is  equally  needed  in  that 
other  and  seemingly  far  dissimilar  profession  of  art;  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  that  belief  in  ourselves  and  faithfulness  to  that  creed,  is  the 
secret  of  all  successes  of  every  kind. 

Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe. 


Since  it  is  inevitable  that  the  boy  will  conform  to  the  type  hi 
father  presents,  unless  some  winning  instance  attracts  him,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  biography,  and  place  before  him  some  of 
the  simple,  great  souls,  who  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes:  Luther,  because  "he  wrought  with  human  hands  the 
creed  of  creeds";  Dinnaeus,  the  patient  and  persevering,  who 
was  content  to  live  for  a  time  on  berries  he  gathered  while  pur- 
suing his  beloved  nature  studies;  Lincoln,  who  was  true  to  the 
best  in  him.  F.  D.  Evans. 


Religion  is  much  more  important  in  civilization  and  in  lifes 
than  the  Sunday-school  now  teaches.  It  is  more  real.  It 
touches  other  interests  at  more  points.  The  course  of  study  of 
the  future  must  reveal  these  facts  and  illustrate  them.  It  must 
be  carefully  graded  and  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  It 
must  reach  out  beyond  the  Bible  and  the  catechism.  It  must 
make  use  of  biography,  of  history,  of  geography,  of  literature, 
and  of  art,  to  give  breadth  and  depth  and  vitality  to  the  truths  it 
teaches  and  enforces.  It  must  comprehend  and  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  spiritual  life  is  not  apart  from  the  natual  life  and  in 
antagonism  to  it,  but  that  the  spirit  interpenetrates  all  life  and 
that  all  life  is  of  the  spirit.  The  problem,  then,  is  not  religion 
and  education,  but  religion  in  education. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


Visit  to  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  was  the 
Reception  to  President  Wheeler  in  the  Art  Gallery.  A  visitor  describes  the  Gallery 
as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Crocker,  Sacra- 
mento City  can  to-day  boast  of  the  finest  Art  Gallery  on  the  coast, 
and  perhaps  the  finest  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  gallery,  surrounded  by  its  beautiful  grounds,  is  situated 
on  O  street  between  Second  and  Third,  and  is  open  to  the  general 
public  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  building  which  contains  these  art  treasures  is  plain  and 
stately  in  appearance,  but  the  interior  is  beautifully  decorated, 
the  woodwork,  tiling  and  frescoing  being  especially  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  School  of  Design,  with  its  fine  collection  of  casts,  and 
the  adjacent  library  with  its  treasures,  pen  and  ink  sketches,  etch- 
ings, etc.,  occupy  the  main  floor  of  the  building,  while  in  the 
lower  part  is  found  the  State  Mineral  Cabinet  and  Museum. 

Two  winding  stairways  ascend  from  the  main  vestibule  to  the 
second  floor  where  you  will  find  three  galleries  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  over  seven  hundred  paintings. 

Here  one  may  linger  days  and  wander  back  again  and 
again  only  to  discover  new  charms  before  unnoticed.  It  is  in- 
deed a  difficult  task  to  select  even  a  few  pictures  and  say  that 
they  are  more  worthy  of  notice  than  a  hundred  others. 

The  two  large  paintings,  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Mines, " 
and  "The  Fandango,"  attract  our  first  attention.  They  were 
painted  by  California's  first  representative  artist,  Chas.  Nahl, 
and  are  illustrative  of  early  life  in  this  State. 

After  a  study  of  these  pictures  which  are  fascinating  one, 
turns  to  face  the  main  gallery  and  gains  full  view  of  Thomas  Hill's 
wonderful  "Yosemite  Valley."  This  view  is  taken  from  an  artist's 
point  and  one  only  need  to  see  it  to  realize  how  powerless  a  pen 
is  to  describe  this  picture.  We  are  lost  in  admiration  when  gaz- 
ing upon  the  solemn  grandeur  here  portrayed. 

Among  the  pictures  that  line  the  walls  we  find  such  a  varied 
assortment  that  all  tastes  are  appealed  to.  Wonderful  studies  of 
the  humorous  as  well  as  the  pathetic  side  of  life.  Students  of  art 
who  would  study  the  old  masters  will  leave  with  regret  if  their 
time  be  at  all  limited. 

In  the  main  gallery  we  find  a  genuine  Murillo  in  "The 
Gypsy,"  and  a  Van  Dyck  in  painting  No.  16,  "The  Epiphany." 
And  in  the  east  gallery  is  a  Correggio  and  a  Tintoretto. 

Then  there  are  numerous  copies  from  Rembrant,  Raphael, 
Titian  and  Rubens. 

Mrs.  Crocker  gave  as  a  Christmas  gift  in  1890,  a  copy  from 
Rubens  famous  "Descent  from  the  Cross."  It  will  be  found  in 
the  main  gallery  and  is  sure  to  attract  notice. 

Muhr's  "Othello  and  Desdemona,"  Rogge's  beautiful  picture 
"Faust's  Marguerite,"  (38)  and  No.  23  are  exquisite  pictures  of 
a  landscape  and  animals,  and  will  cause  us  to  linger.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  San  Francisco  streets  will  find  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  in  Wm.  Hahn's  "Market  Scene' '  No.  77,  and  will  not 
willingly  pass  by  the  vivid  picture  of  a  village  fire  that  is  hung 
beside  it.  . 

The  gallery  contains  several  genuine  pictures  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  the  animal  lovers  will  find  some  fine  copies  of  Land- 
seer's  work. 

The  south  gallery  contains  some  splendid  portraits  and  a  fine 
collection  of  miniatures.  But  why  linger  longer  ?  Catalog  in 
hand  as  you  wander  thru,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  I  have 
given  but  a  hint  of  the  beauty  to  be  found  here. 
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There  are  2974  boys  and  1811  girls  in  the 
schools  at  Manila  studying  English,  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mies  Marian  Adams  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
High  School,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  place  in 
the  Wilmerding  school. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Institute  raised  a 
fund  of  $104.00  for  J.  C.  Pelton,  the  pioneer 
educator. 

Alex.  B.  Coffey,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Washington,  paid  a  flying 
visit  of  a  few  days  to  San  Francisco  recently. 

Superintendent  T.  H.  Henry  of  Thurston 
County,  Washington,  has  issued  a  very  credit- 
able school  journal  for  his  county,  called 
"The  School  Bulletin." 

President  S.  T.  Black  of  the  State  Normal 
at  San  Diego,  reports  that  the  new  wing  to 
the  Normal  building  will  be  completed  for  the 
opening  of  next  term. 

Hon.  F.  J.  Browne  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  State  Teachers' 
Association.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Ellen  Bburg. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Fresno 
County  has  had  presented  to  him  recently 
four  forged  school  orders  by  one  John  C. 
Moor,  who  claims  to  have  purchased  the 
orders  from  one  A.  B.  Brown. 

The  Gait  Gazette  issued  a  fine  special  edi- 
tion devoted  largely  to  the  great  establish- 
ment of  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  of  Gait.  The 
firm  employs  upwards  of  fifty  clerks  and  has 
the  largest  establishment  in  the  interior  of 
California. 

Henry  Baschen,  the  noted  portrait  painter 
has  just  completed  a  life  size  portrait  of 
President  W.  E.  Wilson  of  the  Ellensburg 
State  Normal  School,  Washington,  for  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  where  he 
was  formerly  principal. 

Miss  A.  J.  Hopkins  of  Berkeley  has  resigned 
her  school  in  order  to  teach  a  school  of  one 
pupil  in  Monterey  County.  George  Ogden  is 
the  lucky  pupil,  and  Miss  Hopkins'  certifi- 
cate now  reads,  "Mrs.  George  Ogden."  The 
Berkeley  Board  of  Education,  in  accepting 
the  resignation,  expressed  high  appreciation 
of  her  qualities  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Hyatt  read  a  delightful  paper  before 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school  last  Thursday 
morning  on  the  possibilities  of  camping.  The 
paper  consisted  for  most  part  of  a  description 
of  a  camping  trip  made  by  Mr.  Hyatt  and 
thirty-three  Btudents  over  a  distance  of  200 
miles  in  San  Diego  County. — Riverside  Daily 
Press. 

The  Board  of  Regents  at  the  December 
meeting  elected  the  following  Faculty  for 
the  Wilmerding  school:  Daniel  H.  Biggs,  In- 
structor in  Wood  Carving,  $1200  a  year;  Miss 
Marian  Adams,  teacher  of  English  His 
tory  and  Geography,  $1200  a  year; 
Miss  Bertha  Nolteimeier,  Stenography 
and  Assistant  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  $600  a  year;  S.  W.  Hemenway, 
Teacher  of  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing,  $900  a  year;  Carl  Peterson,  janitor, 
$60  a  month. 


Dollar-and-a-half    for 

a  good  glove 

Centemeri 

200  Post  St. 
W.  M.  Smith,     Agent 
San  Francisco. 
Order  by  Mail. 


WESTERN  IRON   WORKS 
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CONTRACTORS 


For  WROUGHT  IRON 

STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


FIRE   ESCAPES   A   SPECIALTY 


Designs  and  prices 

furnished  on  application. 


I23-I25  Beale  Street 

San  Francisco. 


J.  W.  McCLYMONDS 
City    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland.     President- 
elect of  the  California  Teachers'  Association, 


A  NOTABLE  HONOR. 

Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  has  been 
appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Imperial  ArehEelogical  Institute  of    Berlin. 


Miss  Anna  C.  Faulding,  one  of  the  leading 
Sloyd  teachers  of  the  Greater  West,  is  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  atudyiug  the  various  systems 
of  manual  training,  and  perfecting  herself  in 
the  fine  art  of  teaching.  She  is  with  the 
family  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Deimel.  Miss  Faulding 
was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  Santa  Barbara, 
but  is  at  present  numbered  among  the  Los 
Angeles  corps  of  special  teachers. 

Mayor  Phelan's  appointment  of  Cecil  W. 
Mark  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
is  highly  creditable.  He  could  not  have 
made  a  more  popular  appointment,  nor  one 
that  would  have  been  better  for  the  schools. 
The  other  appointments  are  also  excellent. 
MaryW.Kincaid,  James  Denman  and  J.B.Cas- 
serly,  the  Board, organized, and  elected  C.  W. 
Mark  president. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  has  decided  to  build  President 
Wheeler  a  residence  to  cost  $25,000.  On  the 
recommendation  of  President  Wheeler,  Li- 
brarian Rowell  waq  granted  eight  months' 
leave  of  absence  on  lull  pay.  Professor  Lange 
of  the  English  Department  was  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay.  Supt.  T. 
J.  Kirk  presided  at  the  meeting. 


SUSAN  LORD  CURRIER 


SUSAN  LORD  CURRIER 

(A   SKETCH) 
By  CARRIE  SHAW  RICE 

Miss  Currier 
is  a  native  of 
KansaB,  but  de- 
clares naively 
that  she  should 
so  much  appre- 
ciate the  dis- 
tinction of  hav- 
ing been  born 
in  Washington 
as  most  of  her 
rfcollec  tione 
centre  here. 

Miss  Currier 
is  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  later 
spent  some 
time  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  she  took  a 
course  in  Pedagogy.  She  is  exceptionally 
happy  as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  "The  End- 
ing of  the  Watson  Case"  in  the  May  Overland 
of  this  year,  testifying  to  her  eaBy  supremacy 
in  this  line  of  work. 

"Hop-fields  of  Washington, "  a  strong 
piece  of  descriptive  writing,  appeared  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Overland  last  year. 
Miss  Currier  has  contributed  at  different 
limes  for  the  Youth's  Companion,  New  York 
Sun,  Sunday  Call,  Northwest  Magazine,  etc. 
The  young  author  confesses  to  a  decided 
liking  for  politics  and  at  present  holds  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Skagit 
County,  Wash.  Many  charming  poems  have 
fallen  from  her  pen,  and  as  one  sees  her  in 
official  capacity,  driving  across  the  county  to 
settle  a  vexed  question  of  Bchool  district 
boundaries  or  something  of  like  nature,  we 
may  easily  imagine  that  other  thoughts 
sometimes  intrude  and  that  the  blue  bird 
winging  its  way  by,  the  wayside  flower,  or 
tinted  sky  beyond  the  mountain  may  be 
immortalized  in  verse  before  the  journey 
ends. 

Sweet  and  gentle  in  manner,  keen  and 
alert  intellectually,  essentially  sympathetic 
and  womanly — this  is  Susan  Lord  Currier  as 
I  know  her.  What  she  has  done  is  most 
earnest  of  the  things  that  she  will  do." 
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Wright  &  Company  have  issued  a  very  ex- 
cellent book,  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  Jingles 
and  Rhymes.  Very  good  things  for  Christ- 
mas times.  32  pages,  music  and  pictures. 
Price  $1.50. 

"Bringing  up  Boys"  by  Kate  Upom  Clark, 
Tb.09.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  is  an  interesting 
study  of  boys.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be 
in  every  library.  It  treats  of  everything  from 
a  boy's  manners  to  a  boy's  politics. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  January  con- 
tains many  excellent  things.  The  rehearsal 
of  a  play,  The  Boer  Girl  of  South  Africa  and 
Chapter  II  of  Molly  Donohue,  besides  the 
most  complete  editorial  contributions  of  any 
Journal  in  America. 

The  Man,  His  Mark,  is  an  interesting  story 
by  W.  C.  Morrow,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  The  story  is  located  up  near 
Mt.  Shasta.  There  is  color  in  the  book.  The 
two  characters  are  intensely  interesting. 
Mr.  Morrow  is  one  of  the  strong,  most 
virile    writers    is    this  country. 

C.  M.  Parker  of  Taylorville,  111.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  School  News  and  Practi- 
cal Educator,  has  scored  a  success  in  a  num- 
ber of  publications.  "Persimmons"  a  school 
story  is  exceedingly  interesting.  A  book 
that  will  be  helpful  as  well  aB  interesting  to 
whoever  reads.  The  Course  of  Study  for 
Illinois  is  a  well  edited  and  well  planned 
publication.  Mr.  Parker  has  also  published 
several  hundred  leaflets  and  helps  for  the 
busy  teacher.  Write  for  circulars  to  C.  M. 
Parker,  Taylorville,  1 11. 

The  New  Humanism,studies  in  personal  and 
social  development.  Price  $1.60.  Edward 
Howard  Griggs,  author  and  publisher.  This 
book  contains  the  following  chapters.  The 
scientific  study  of  the  higher  human  life.  The 
evolution  of  personality.  The  dynamic 
character  of  personal  ideals.  The  content  of 
the  ideal  life.  Positive  and  negative  ideals. 
Greek  and  christian  ideals  in  modern  civili- 
zation. The  modern  change  in  ideals  of 
womanhood.  The  ethics  of  social  recon- 
struction, the  new  social  ideal,  the  religion 
of  humanity.  These  ten  subjects  make  up  a 
book  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
The  thousands  of  admirers  of  Professor 
Griggs  will  be  somewhat  disappointed  in 
thiB  volume.  The  long  sentences  sometimes 
quite  involved,  the  absence  of  quotable  lines, 
and  definite  assumptions  render  the  book 
lifeless.  His  charm  of  personality  is 
missing.  His  intellectuality  is  superior 
to  his  ideal  face,  but  put  one  in  a 
book  on  an  editorial  desk  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  other  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  there  is  a  divorcement  that  is  a  disap- 
pointment. Prof.  Griggs  is  first  of  all  an 
orator  of  the  highest  type.  He  is  not  a  poet 
but  a  poem.  He  has  no  creative  ability  as  a 
philosopher  or  as  a  poet.  He  is  an  inter- 
preter of  historical,  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. His  success  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  has  been  too  lazy  to 
think  for  itself,  and  hails  an  interpreter  as  a 
discoverer  of  its  long  lost  intellectual  emo- 
tions. The  book  can  be  secured  by  sending 
$1.50  to  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  111  South 
15th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,  Flood  Building,  S.  F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factorv  one  being  recommended.  Teachers  .desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 


HOITT'S  SCHOOL. 

The  editor  recently  visited  Hon.  Ira  G. 
Hoitt's  School  for  boys  near  Menlo  Park. 
The  school  is  well  equipped  in  buildings  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  most  delightful  natural 
scenery.  It  is  a  charming  place  for  boys, 
the  large  fields,  the  beautiful  oaks,  the  flowers, 
the  splendid  air  make  it  the  most  attractive 
school  in  the  west.  Dr.  Hoitt  has  an  excel- 
lent corps  of  teachers  and  Mrs.  Hoitt  and  her 
charming  daughter  make  the  place  home- 
like. The  address  is  Hoitt's  School,  Menlo 
Park,  Cal.     

DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CURED 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by 
constitutional  remedies.  Deafness  is  caused 
by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube 
is  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or 
imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed,  deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the 
imflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever;  nine  caseB  out  of  ten 
are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send 
for  circulars,  free. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O, 

Sold  by  druggists,  75  cents. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  f  ^  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES         ^o  Parrott  BuiIding|  San  Franclsco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon 
deuce  with  employers  luvited.  Registration  forms  sen 
to  teachers  on  application. 


WANTED— A  SALESMAN 

WE  DESIRE  to  employ  AT  once  a  strictly 
first-class  SALESMAN,  who  is  familiar  with 
school  supplies,  books  and  furniture.  To  the 
right  party  we  can  offer  a  permanent  and 
lucrative  position.     Address, 

THE  WHITAKER   &  RAY  CO., 

San  Francisco. 

Teachers  Wanted 

The  Teachers'  Investment  Company  has 

a  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  oil  land  in  Cali- 
fornia.    A  well  will  be  put  down  next  month. 
The  investment  of  one  hundred  dollars  may 
bring  $10,000.      We  want  ten   more  stock- 
holders to  put  in  one  hundred   dollars  each 
to  complete  the  capitalization  of  the  company. 
Address, 
THE  TEACHERS'  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Rooms  29,  30  and  31, 

40  Ellis  Street. 
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Edrxi.B.  Hindes  &  Co 

322  to  328  Hotuafd  St„   San    pfaneiseo. 
Sole   Pacific  Coast   Manuf icturers 

HILL'S  PATENT  INSIDE   SLIDING   BLIND, 

Used  in  over  200  Schools. 

Rolling    Wood    Partitions, 

For  dividing  Class  rooms. 

Improved    Venetian     Blinds. 


A  good  Watch  and  Chain  or  any  other  stylish  piece 
.of  Jewelry  always  makes  a  suitable 


CHRISTMAS   OR   HOLIDAY  GIFT 


UDOLPH    BARTH 

141  Post  Street,  near  Grant  Ave. 


JEWELRY,    CLOCKS 
Silverware  and  Silver  Novelties 

Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

A    SPECIALTY • 

JE^~Orders  by  Mail  promptly  attended  to,  and  Goods  exchanged 
it  not  satisfactory 
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On  paper  5x8  inches 

1500     SUBJECTS 
See  our  Pictures  for  February 

The 
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4  to  8  times  this  size        f 


Perry 


Pictures 


ONE  CENT  EACH 

For  25  or  more 


WE  HAVE  no  room    here    to    tell  you  about 

THE   PERRY  PICTURES— Extra  Size,    Five 

for  25   Cents,    The   Perry   Pictures,    Regular 

Size,    Elson   Prints,    Forest  Trees,    Pictures  in 

Color,  ART  BOOKS,  etc. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Catalog. 

Send  25  cents  for  5  Extra  Size  Pictures,  on 
paper  10x12  inches — no  two  alike.  Your  money 
refunded,  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  them. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

Box  4,  Maiden,  Mass, 


Tremont  Temple, 
BOSTON. 


76  Fifth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Appeal  to  England's  Queen - 


CHAS.  H.  ALLEN 

O  Mother  Queen,  canst  thou  sit  idly  by, 
Tho  so  advised  by  leading  men  of  state, 

And  see  a  Christian  nation,  struggling,  die, 
And  speak  no  word  to  stay  the  impending 
fata? 

Doth  not  thy  mother-heart  cry  out  in  pain 
To  see  thy  bravest,  best,  go  forth  to  strife? 

Pull  many  a  hpro  comes  not  borne  again 
But  seals  his  love  of  country  with  his  life. 

The  people  whom  thy  hosts  go  forth  to  slay 
Worship,   as  thou,  a  God  whose  name  is 
Love: 

"Am  I  mv  brother's  keeper?"  dost  thou  say? 
How  will  that  answer  be  received  above? 

Is  there  bphind  this  strife  the  greed  of  gold  ? 

Must  life  be  weighed  in  such  a  paltry  scale? 
Bartered  for  what  the  hand  can  grasp — not 
hold? 

Is  Christian  love,  then,  still  of  no  avail? 

The  Prophet  saith,  "Whosoweth  to  the  wind 
Shall  rpap  the  whirlwind,"  on  some  day  of 
wrath. 

Not  all  the  gold  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind, 
Can  stay  that  whirlwind  in  its  onward  path . 

Thine  armed  hosts  shall  win:  it  must  be  so. 

But  will  the  conquest  add  to  England's  fame? 
The  wor'd  responds — one  grand,  Emphatic — 
No! 

The  greater  Victory  the  greater  Shame. 

O, Christian  Queen,  assert  thy  rightful  power, 

Call     home     thine    armies     and    bid     the 

slaughter  cease: 

Remember — soon  will  come  the  closing  hour 

Of  thy  long  reign, — and   let    the  end  be 

Peace. 


Miss  Leonard,  the  assistant  teacher  in  the 
high  school,  left  last  Saturday  morning  for 
Illinois,  where  she  claims  to  have  secured  a 
more  lucrative  position.  Miss  Leonard  did 
not  send  in  her  resignation  to  the  high  Bchool 
trustees  until  last  Friday,  and  she  did  not 
wait  for  the  action  of  the  board.  This  leaveB 
the  high  school  trustees  in  somewhat  of  a 
predicament,  as  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter 
to  find  a  suitable  teacher  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Miss  Leonard's  course  in  the  matter 
was  neither  businesslike  nor  honorable.— Elsi- 
nore  PreBS. 

The  University  Association 

RT.    REV.     SAMUKL    FELLOWS,    Chancellor, 
CHICAGO.  III. 
Four  Courses  have  been    issued.        FEE    for  each 
Course,  S3. 75.     Teachers  wauted  to  act  as  ageuts  at 
Institutes  and  in  their  locality.     Address, 

REV.  G.  B.  ALLHN,  Pacific  Coast  Secretary, 
510  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco 

Business  College 

1327  MARKET  STREET 
Bookkeeping— Ellis  Shorthand— Gregg 

Penmanship— Business  and  Ornamental 

Telegraphy  Civil  Service— Special  Department 


DAY  AND  EVENING    CATALOG  EXPLAINS  ALL. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  IN  A  NEW  DRESS 


Rhymes  and  Jingles 
Jingles  and  Rhymes 

nTHf  c  is  a  large  QuHrto  Book  with  thirty-two 
*  ilM^  psges  of  music  arnl  original  drawings, 
of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  adapted  for  the  little 
folk,  and  especially  for 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK 

The  Marches  and  Songs  are  sweet,  and  simple, 
the  music  easy  and  most  melodious.  The  children 
are  oelighterl. 

THIS  BOOK  has  been  highly  endorsed  by 
the  greatest  women  in  the  world— Her  Majesty, 
The  Queen  of  England;  by  Mrs.  President  Mc- 
Kinley ;  by  that  rno-t  gentle  and  noble  mother, 
Mrs.  G rover  Cleveland,  all  of  whom  have  intro- 
tuced  it  to  their  little  friends. 

ETTA  M.  WILSON,  Director  of  Kinder- 
garten in  Public  School  No.  43,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  writes:  "We  have  been  using  Khymes 
and  Jingles  in  our  Kindergarten  for  the  past 
month  land  find  it  invaluable  in  our  work.  It, 
indeed,  fills  a  lone-felt  want  in  Kindergarten 
Songs  and  Music.  I  wish  that  every  kindergarten 
and  primary  scnool  in  the  world  might  have  it." 

The  work  is  beautifully  printed  on  expensive 
Deckle  Edge  Paper,  in  striking  Bronze  Blue 
Cover,  and  for  sale  everywhere  or  sent  to  any 
address,  postpaid,  for  ONE  D0LLA.K. 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
1368  Broadway,  New  York. 

WM.   C.   HASSLER,   M.   D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 

Office.  13S  Powell  Street.  Residence. 

Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.      725  Laguna  St.  nr.  Grove 
Telephone  Bush  22.  Telephone  Steiner  771 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
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WINDS  AND  DOLDRUMS. 


(E.  K.  Rodeh,  in  the  December   "Science  and  Industry,"  Scranton,    Pa.     Excerpt.) 

Our  globe,  in  its  endless  travel  thru  space,  carries  with 
it,  as  every  one  knows,  an  enormous  quantity  of  air.  When 
some  portion  of  this  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  say  that  a  wind  is 
blowing.  Wind ,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  air  in  motion.  Then 
comes  the  question:  How  is  wind  caused;  what  powerful  fan  puts 
the  air  in  motion,  and  pushes  it  along  at  so  great  a  velocity  that 
it  sometimes  is  able  to  carry  with  it  stones,  trees  and  houses? 

All  winds — the  raging  tempests  as  well  as  the  gentle  evening 
breezes — are  caused  directly  or  indirectly,  by  changes  in  temper- 
ature. If,  from  any  cause,  two  neighboring  regions  become  very 
unequal  in  temperature,  the  air  of  the  warmer  region,  being 
lighter  than  the  other,  will  ascend  and  spread  out  over  the  top  of 
the  colder,  while  the  heavier  air  of  the  colder  region  will  flow  in 
below  to  supply  its  place.  Thus  a  motion  is  produced,  the  swift- 
ness of  which  will  depend  on  the  difference  in  temperature, 
between  the  two  regions.  The  greater  the  difference,  the  greater 
the  velocity  of  the  wind;  and  this  wind,  or  rather  these  winds — 
one  blowing  from  the  colder  region  to  the  warmer,  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  the  other  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder,  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  will  continue  to  flow  until  the 
equilibrium  is  restored.  Changes  of  temperature,  altho  the 
prime  cause  of  all  winds,  are  commonly  considered  as  bringing 
about  changes  of  barometric  pressure  as  well  as  changes  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  air;  in  reality,  however,  these  are  but  sec- 
ondary causes. 

The  doldrums,  or  calm  regions,  extend  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  their  general  directiou  being  parallel  to  the  equator. 
It  marks  the  meeting  ground  of  the  north  and  the  south  trade 
winds,  where  they  mutually  neutralize  each  other.  These  calm 
regions  occupy  very  different  positions  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
months  than  at  the  end  of  the  summer  months.  They  never 
cross  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  the  spring  the  center 
of  these  regions  are  only  i  degree  or  2  degrees  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, while  in  the  summer  they  often  rise  to  latitude  9  degrees  or  10 
degrees  N.  These  changes  are  directly  influenced  by  the  sun, 
advancing  with  that  luminary  to  the  northward  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  retreating  with  it  during  the  early  winter  months.  The 
doldrums  are  always  dreaded  by  the  crew  of  a  sailing  ship  about 
to  cross  the  equator;  for  they  know  that  the  favorable  wind  that 
has  brought  them  thus  far  will  gradually  fail  and  finally  disap- 
pear altogether.  In  many  instances  ships  have  been  detained  in 
these  calm  regions  for  weeks,  in  a  state  of  painful  helplessness, 
the  crew  being  unable  to  do  anything  but  patiently  wait  for  a 
wind  to  fill  their  flapping  sails.  The  water  all  around  them 
resembles  a  vast  sheet  of  ice,  slowly  rising  and  falling  with  the 
monotonous  motion  of  the  ocean;  while  above,  Old  Sol  unmerci- 
fully throws  his  rays  vertically  down  upon  the  deck. 


SOME  WINGLESS  BIRDS. 


(Philippe  Glangeaud,  in  "La  Nature,"  Paris.    Translated  in  "Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  New  York.    Excerpt. 

There  exist  all  grades  in  the  spread  of  wings  between  that  of 
the  condor,  which  is  four  times  the  length  of  the  body,  whereby 
the  bird  is  able  to  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  25,000  feet,  and  the 
little  wingiets  of  the  auk,  which  are  of  no  use  to  it.  The  pen- 
guins have  still  smaller  wings,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
short,  flattened  stumps,  without  proper  feathers  and  covered  with 
a  fine,  hairlike  down  which  might  be  taken  for^scales.  Another 
group  of  birds  exists,  called  appropriately  (Brevipennes,  the  wings 
of  which  are  so  poorly  developed  as  to  be  wholly  unsuited  for 
flight.  Among  them  are  some  gigantic  birds,  and  also  some  that 
have  no  visible  wings  on  the  outside  of  their  bodies,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  properly  called  wingless.  The  ostrich  is  a  member 
of  this  group.  With  its  bare,  callous  head  and  short  bill,  its  long, 
featherless  neck,  and  its  massive  body,  supported  by  long,  half- 
bare  legs,  ending  in  two  large  toes;  its  very  short  wings,  formed 


of  very  soft  and  flexible  feathers;  and  its  plume-shaped  tail,  it 
presents  a  very  special  appearance  among  the  birds.  The  nan- 
dous,  the  American  representative  of  the  ostrich,  have  still  shorter 
wings,  which  have  no  remigia  at  all,  and  terminate  in  a  horny 
appendage,  and  they  have  no  tail  feathers. 

The  cassowary  and  the  emu  also  resemble  the  ostrich  in  many 
points,  but  their  wings  are  still  more  reduced  than  those  of  the 
nandou.  They  are  only  slightly  distinct,  and  cannot  be  seen 
when  the  bird  holds  them  close  up  to  his  body.  In  the  Afteryx 
the  name  of  which,  from  the  Greek,  means  without  wings,  the 
organs  of  flight  are  hardly  apparent,  and  consist  simply  of  a  very 
short  stump  bearing  a  thick  and  hooked  nail.  The  Afteryx, 
which  is  also  called  Kiwi,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  most 
singular  of  living  birds.  The  neck  and  the  body  are  continuous, 
and  the  moderately  sized  head  is  furnished  with  a  long  beak 
resembling  that  of  the  ibis.  Having  long  hairs  similar  to  the 
mustaches  of  cats  at  its  base,  it  is  different  from  the  bills  of  all 
other  existing  birds  in  possessing  nostrils  that  open  at  its  upper 
point.  Although  the  Afteryx  cannot  fly,  it  runs  very  fast, 
despite  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  and  can  defend  itself  very  effect- 
ively against  assailants  by  the  aid  of  its  long- nailed  and  sharp- 
nailed  feet.  The  tail  is  absent  like  the  wings.  The  very  pliant 
feathers  are  extremely  curious,  of  the  shape  of  a  lance-head,  pen- 
dent, loose,  silky,  with  jagged  barbs,  and  increase  in  length  as 
they  go  back  from  the  neck.  The  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a  fowl; 
and  when  in  its  normal  position  stands  with  its  body  almost  ver- 
tical, and  carries  the  suggestion  of  a  caricature — resembling,  we 
might  say,  a  feathered  sack,  with  only  a  long-billed  head  and 
claws  projecting,  and  one  beholding  it  feels  that  he  is  looking  at 
some  unfinished  creature.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  of  fierce  temper, 
and  has  become  rare  in  consequence  of  the  merciless  war  that  is 
made  upon  it.  Everything  is  strange  about  it,  even  the  single  egg 
it  lays,  which  weighs  about  a  quarter  as  much  as  its  bod-  .  To- 
gether with  the  Afteryz,  there  once  lived  in  New  Zealand  a  bird 
that  reached  the  height  of  nearly  twelve  feet — the  (Dmomis. 


Gtirreijt  T^0*1^* 


All  the  seasons  must  be  in  a  man's  nature  before  he  can 
begin  to  enjoy  any  of  them.  Nature  assists  but  does  not  create 
our  moods.  John  Albee. 


The  folk  of  fiction  in  the  future  will  not  be  so  much  pegs  to 
hang  theories  upon,  as  human  beings  to  associate  with,  to  laugh 
and  cry  with,  and  to  part  from  right  unwillingly. 

Richard  Burton. 


I  am  seriously  of  the  opinion  that  a  professional  humorist 
ought  to  be  attached  to  every  reform  movement,  to  keep  it  from 
making  itself  ridiculous  by  either  too  great  solemnity  or  too 
much  conceit.  Jacob  A.  Rns. 


God  never  imposes  duties  without  affording  the  possibility  of 
vision;  for  duty  without  vision  is  drudgery,  as  work  without 
inspiration  is  toil.  It  is  the  ability  to  see  beyond  the  point  at 
which  one  stands  which  makes  the  journey  over  the  long,  hard 
road,  stimulating  instead  of  exhausting;  and  it  is  the  ability  to 
discern  by  vision  the  spiritual  quality  in  every-day  work,  and  the 
spiritual  influences  of  the  common  relations,  which  lifts  life  out  of 
the  commonplace.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Love  is  the  measure  of  life;  only  so  far  as  we  love  do  we 
really  live.  The  variety  of  our  interests,  the  width  of  our  sym- 
pathies, the  susceptibilities  of  our  hearts — if  these  do  not  measure 
our  lives,  what  does  ?  As  the  years  go  by,  we  are  all  of  us  more 
or  less  subject  to  two  dangers— the  danger  of  petrifaction  and  the 
danger  of  putrefaction;  either  that  we  shall  become  hard  and 
callous,  crusted  over  with  customs  and  conventions  till  no  new 
ray  of  light  or  of  joy  can  reach  us,  or  that  we  shall  become  lax 
and  disorganized,  losing  our  grip  upon  the  real  and  vital  sources 
of  happiness  and  power.  Now,  there  is  no  preservative  and  anti- 
septic, nothing  that  keeps  one's  heart  young,  like  love,  like  sym- 
pathy, like  giving  one's  self  with  enthusiasm  to  some  worthy 
thing  or  cause.  John  Burroughs. 
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Probably  the  most  successful  series  of  arithmetics  published  in _ this 
country  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Gives  the  pupil  not  only  skill  in 
numerical  computation,  but  a  proper  understanding  ot  the  reasons  for  the 
various  steps  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

LYTE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Elementary  English  $.35;  Elements  of  Grammar 
and  Composition  $.50;  Advanced  Grammar 
and  Composition  $.75. 

Gives  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Practice  is  the  key- 
note. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  treatment  of  infinitives  and  p  irticiples. 
Contains  exercises  and  lessons  in  literature  and  composition. 

McMASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF    THE     UNITED   STAT    S 

$1.00 

Attractive  and  vigorous  in  style,  accurate  in  statement,  strictly  historical 
in  treatment.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  the  country 
since  1S15.     References  for  collateral  reading      New  cuts  and  illustrations. 

OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY 

Primary  $.30;   Intermediate   $.50;  Advanced  $.80 

Contains  the  results  of  the  latest  medical  investigations  and  many  essen- 
tial principles  noi  found  in  other  text-books.  Special  atiention  is  paid  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics. 


BARNES'S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP 

Eight  Books,  per  dozen  $.75.        Charts. 

The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  of  developing  the  three  essentials 
of  good  penmanship:  legibility,  rapidity,  and  beauty.   Contains  also  attractive 
outline  drawings  to  be  copied 
NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

Elementary  $.60;  Advanced  $1.25 

The  only  school  geography  having  corresponding   maps  drawn  on   the 
same  scale   and   showing  the   relative   size   of  countries.     Based  on  physical 
geography  and  leads  to  the  historical,  commercial,  and  industrial  treatment  of 
countries  and  cities. 
RICE'S  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK 

Part  I,  $.15;  Part  II,  $.20 

Hon  William  T.  Haeris.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educal ion,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  says: 

•'I  have  looked  over  the  book  and  think  it  is  the  best  speller  I  have  ever 
seen  up  to  date." 

BAILEY'S    AMERICAN    ARITHMETICS 

Elementary  $.35;  Comprehensive  $.65 

The  study  of  relations  is  the  keynote.     Application   to  modern  methods 
and  demands  of  business   form  an   important   part.      Introduction  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  algebra  as  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  difficult  problems. 
NATURAL  COURSE   IN  MUSIC 

Full  Course— Seven  Books  and  Charts 
Short  Course— Two  Books 

An  unprecedented  success  in  school  music  books.  A  rational  system  con- 
taining instruction  in  the  elements  of  music  and  a  choice  collection  of  songs 
for  pupils  of  all  ages.    The  best  poetry  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  best 

music. 


The  High  School  ana  College  Text-Books  formerly  publishea  bv  MESSRS.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  have  been 
purchased  by  the  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  to  whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  and 
supply  of  these  books  should  be  addressed. ' 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Teachers  will  find  these  books  well  adapted  for  school  use.     A  critical  exami= 
nation  is  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Address  A.  F.  GUNN,  Agent,  204  Pine  St..  San  Franrisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland,   Ore. 
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Fly  Across 

the  Continent- 

on 

THE 

OVERLAND 

LIMITED 


Leaves 

SAN  FRANCISCO  %gk\*Z 

Arrives 

CHICArO  without  change  in 

— — 71  Hours 


A  N  ELEGANT  Solid  Vestibuled  Train  of  Composite  Car, 
-*i  with  Library,  Smoking  Parlor,  Buffet,  etc.  Lux- 
urious Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Car. 

Also  through  Drawing-room  car  and  Diner  for  Denver 
via  Salt  Lake  City. 

THE  OWL  LIMITED  from  Southern  California  connects 
with  the  Overland  Limited  at  Port  Costa. 

Prompt  connections  at  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago 
with  limited  trains  for  other  Eastern  Cities. 

THE  FASTEST  OVERLAND  service  in  the  history  of  trans- 
continental railroading. 


For  folders  and  more  complete  information,  go  and  see  any  S.  P.  Co.  Agent. 

e.  0.  Mccormick,  t.  h.  goodman. 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  san  prancisco,   cal.  General  Passenger  Agent     < 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


CONTINENTAL 

Building  and   Loan   Association 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  in  1889. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,    -    $10,000,000 
PAID-IN  CAPITAL.  -       -    1,500,000 

PROFIT  AND  RESERVE  FUND,    210,000 
MONTHLY  INCOME,  over    -  100,000 


ITS  PURPOSE   IS 

To  help  its  members  to  build  homes,  also  to 
make  loans  on  improved  property,  the  mem- 
bers giving  first  liens  on  their  real  estate  as 
security. 

To  help  its  stockholders  to  earn  from  10  to 
12  per  cent  interest  on  their  stock  and  allow 
them  to  open  deposit  accounts  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordi- 
nary deposits  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Term  deposits. 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

222  Sansome  St.,    WM.  CORBIN,  Sec'y  &  Mgr 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Warning 


We  occasionally  learn  of  agents 
taking  orders  from  schools  in  our 
name,  who  have  no  authority  to  do 
so.  We  give  notice  that  all  such 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  School  officers  are 
respectfully  requested  to  place  or- 
ders intended  for  us,  only  with  our 
authorized  representatives.  Hotel 
and  liverymen  are  cautioned  against 
giving  credit  to  any  one  representing 
himself  as  our  agent,  expecting  to 
hold  us  responsible  for  bills  so  con- 
tracted, as  we  pay  no  such  bills  un- 
less we  have  first  been  consulted  in 
the  matter. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO- 

December  9,  i899.  723  Market  St.,  8.  F 
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YIMTiNE 


RESTORES 
•WAKING 
•STREMCTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  from  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell    Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  ngr. 

Cunningham,  Cnrtiss  &  Welch 


S 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 


chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 
chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
©.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Thos.  <R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  'Bacon,  Williams  & 
'Rogers,  Sibley  &  (Ducker,  Harper  & 
'Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  j.<B. 
Lippincott  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
'Public  School  'Publishing  Co.,  Tiaub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Books. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325   Sansome  St.     -    San  Francisco 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 


/*«£% 


ti 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PEEFECT   OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

601  E.  F.,  404,  S03,  001  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\  I  /         1045  (Verticular),  1016  ( Vertigraph) 
W    and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  OILLOTT  4  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Hew  York. 


GflfelFORfllA  LIMITED 
Santa  Fe  Route 

The  fastest  train,  running  over  the  best 
railroad,  with  the  highest  class  accommoda- 
tions. Connecting  train  leaves  San  Francisco 
at  5:00  p.  m., 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  FRIDAY,   SATURDAY 

Arriving  in  Chicago  at  2:15  p.  m. 

FRIDAY,  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY. 

..OVE^IiflflD    EXPRESS.. 

Every  day  in  the  year.  Pullman  Pa'ace  and 
Upho'stered  Tourist  Cars  leave  for  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  the  Eapt.  Take 
Market  Street  Ferry  at  5:30  p.  m. 

VALLEY  ROAD  between  Stockton,  Fresno, 
Hanford,  Visalia.  Tulare,  and  Bakersfield,  furnishes 
good  local  train  service, 

THE  Santa    Fe    is   the   true 

Scenic  Route  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Chicago. 

Harvey's  Dining  Rooms  and  Lunch 

Counters   offer  good  food  well  cooked  and 
temptingly  served  at  reasonable  prices 

San  Francisco  office,  628  Market  street,  telephone  Main 

1531. 
Oakland  office,  1118  Broadway 

Sacramento  office,  201  J  street 

San  Jose  office,  7  W^st  Santa  Clara  St. 
J.  I..  TRCSLOW,      H.  K.  GREGORY,       J.  J.  BYRNE, 
G.  A.  P.  Dept.,  A.  G.  P.  Agt.,        Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

San  Francisco, Cal.    Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


A  Piano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,   Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Tne  WMtaKei  &  Ray  Co. 

.   723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


T^rillr!!*  Not  often  we  can  sell 
YJ  a  good  shoe  for  a  dollar 

or  less.  Just  now  we 
O  hoP^L  0^er  ladies'  fine  kid 
O    '  •     shoes      Sunday       wear, 

sizes  2  to  7,  button  or  lace.  D,  E,  EE 
widths,  at  $1.00  a  pair;  mailing  about 
20  cents. 

Child's  6  to8;  same  quality,  button 6nc 

Child's  8«  to  11,  same  quality,  button 80c 

Misses'  11>4  to  2,  same  quality,  button .....95c 

Send  for  complete  lists  of  wearing  apparel, 
house  furnishings,  and  provisions.  Will  Bave 
money  on  every  article  at    ~ 

SZIITH'S  CASH  STORE 

Z5-27  MaiketSi.  San  Fransisoo  Cal 
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The  "Western  Journal  of  Education 
succeeds  to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising 
patronage  and  good  will  of  the  Golden  Era, 
established  in  San  Francisco  In  1852, 
Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 
Single  copies,  15  cents. 
See  our  special  combination  offer.    It  will 
meet  your  wants.     Remit   by  check,  post- 
office   order,    "Wells,    Fargo    &    Co,,    or    by 
stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an 
unobjectionable  nature  will  be  inserted  at 
the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  month  per  inch. 

MSS. — Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  theories,  actual  experiences  and  school 
news,  reports  of  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address    all  communications   to   The   Western    Journal    of    Education,  723 
Market  Street,  S.  F.  HARK   WAGNEK,  Editor, 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

The   Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  California. 


n®"The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


Trustees  meetings  have  been  given  a  new  impetus  this  year.  The 
Association  of  Trustees  in  San  Diego  County  has  been  attended 
with  great  success.  It  is  separate  from  the  Farmers'  Institute;  it 
has  but  one  purpose  of  meeting  and  that  is  the  improvement  of 
the  branch  of  public  service  with  which  the  school  trustees  are 
connected. 

Superintendent  Ramsay  of  Fresno  County  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  special  meeting  of  his  trustees.  He  has  secured 
special  talent  from  abroad  and  has  provided  an  excellent 
program.  Mrs.  A.  C.  S.  Wood,  County  Superintendent  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  is  arranging  for  a  half  day  session  of  her 
Institute,  and  the  trustees  are  not  only  invited  but  urged  to  attend. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Kirk  and  ex-Superintendent 
Black  have  always  emphasized  the  value  of  these  meetings. 

It  is  of  more  importance  that  the  trustees  take  an  interest  in 
our  schools  as  they  now  exist  than  to  make  laws  to  better  school 
conditions.  No  law  is  better  than  the  people  who  are  required  to 
enforce  it.  We  need  an  educated  citizenship  more  than  we  need 
compulsory  regulations.  The  trustees  are  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  district,  and  ideal  school  trustees  affect  the  condition 
of  an  entire  neighborhood.  There  is  no  more  important  work 
connected  with  the  system  of  government  than  to  bring  the  trustees 
of  the  school  system  in  close  touch  with  better  methods  and 
higher  idea  of  school  management. 

*    * 

The  New  York  Teachers'  Magazine  shows  remarkable  vitality. 
Every  page  is  replete  with  matter  that  has  life  in  it.  The  leading 
article  in  January  is  by  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  There  is  a 
fine  portrait  frontispiece  of  Dr.  Brown.  The  editor  took  the 
liberty  of  copying  an  article  '  'On  College  and  University  Gradu- 
ates as  Public  School  Teachers"  in  this  journal  and  failed  to  give 
proper  credit. 


W.  W.  Stone,  principal  of  the  Burnett  School  and  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Monument  League,  arranged  for  a  large  meeting  in 
Metropolitan  Temple  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  League.  Hon. 
M.  M.  Estee  delivered  the  address.  The  cause  is  a  good  one. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  be  interested  alike  in  the  name  of 
Lincoln.  He  is  the  typical  American.  What  Shakespeare  is  to 
literature,  Lincoln  is  to  Liberty.  Mr.  Stone  has  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  promotion  of  the  league  which 
has  for  one  of  its  results  a  beautiful  monument  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

*     * 

Miss  Lulu  Clare  Bahr,  County  Superintendent  of  San  Bernardino 
County, in  an  excellent  address,  calls  attention  to  the  statement  of 
having  superintendents  and  trustees  appointed  by  the  State 
authorities;  also  to  the  unanimity  of  the  speakers  at  the  C.  T.  A. 
on  political  influence  in  the  schools,  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  a  commission,  rather  than  the  election  by  the  people,  of 
school  officials.  She  says:  "The  public  school  has  trained  your 
voter  and  your  candidate  (or  failed  to  do  it).  Now,  shall  we  sit 
calmly  by,  fold  our  hands  and  say  we  give  it  up  ?  The  public 
school  is  a  failure,  it  cannot  train  citizens,  except  in  a  few  rare 
cases  ?  If  this  is  true  our  public  school  system  is  a  farce;  it  means 
— the  school — has  not  served  its  end  in  making  out  of  our  youth 
a  self-governing  people." 

May  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  withhold  our  applause  when  a 
speaker,  who  has  the  prestige  of  a  great  position  behind  him; 
whose  words,  on  account  of  his  ability  to  make  epigramatic  state- 
ments, have  the  force  of  a  sharp  Roman  sword,  yet  cut  at  the 
heart  of  our  public  institutions. 


The  Editor  is  requested  to  give  a  reason  for  his  ipse  dixit  that  the 
century  ends  December  31,  1900.  The  problem  is  not  so  easily 
solved  as  may  be  imagined.  When  we  write  1899,  the  eighteen 
stands  for  the  nineteenth  not  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  here 
our  eyes  deceive  us;  we  naturally  consider  that  the  nineteen  of 
1900  stands  for  the  twentieth  century.  The  two  ciphers  have 
deceived  very  great  men.  Charlemagne  thought  when  he  intro- 
duced the  calendar  that  800  stood  for  a  new  century.  Peter  the  Great 
in  1700  made  a  similar  mistake.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
decided  that  the  new  century  began  January  1,  1900.  It  is  there- 
fore an  error  into  which  many  great  men  have  fallen.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  never  was  a  year  of  nothing— a  o.  The  century 
must  begin  with  1.  It  is  equally  evident  even  as  a  dollar  con- 
tains 100  cents,  a  century  must  contain  100  years.  This  view  is 
accepted  by  Great  Britian,  France,  United  States,  Spaiu,  Portu- 
gal and  all" the  Latin  countries.  The  Roman  Church,  which  has 
always  paid  great  attention  to  the  calendar,  and  has  done  much 
to  preserve  it,  has  decided  that  the  year  1900  should  be  a  year  of 
jubilee  as  being  the  last  of  the  century.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  same  wordy  war  was  waged.  A  hundred  years  hence  it  will 
be  renewed.     It  is  a  venerable  error.     It  has  our  respect. 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 


H.  T.  GAGE Governor,  Sacramento 

Preaident  of  the  Board. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary  of  the  Board 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER President  University  of  California  Berkeley 

ELMER  E.BROWN University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

J  AS.  MacNAUGHTON  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

E.  T.  PIERCE President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

C.  C.  VAN  LIEW President  State  Normal  School,  Chico 

SAM'L  T.  BLACK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego 

FREDERIC  L.  BURK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco 


State  of  California— Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Office  of  State  Controller, 

Sacramento,  January  3,  1900. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  'Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
as  follows:  The  securities  held  in  trust  by  the  State  Treasurer  for 
the  support  of  Common  Schools  consist  of  bonds  of  the  State  of 
California,  aggregating  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,726,500),  together  with  bonds 
of  various  counties  of  this  State,  amounting  to  two  million  one 
hundred  and  thirty- six  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($2, 136,200), 
which  are  described  as  follows: 


State  Funded  Debt  Bonds  of  1873 — six  per  cent 

Fresno  County  Bonds — six  per  cent 

Glenn  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  cent  

Humboldt  County  Bonds — seven  per  cent 

Inyo  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Kern  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  portent 

Kings  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Lake  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Los  Angele9  County  Bonds — four  and  oue-half  per  cent.. 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Marin  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Marin  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Mendocino  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Mendocino  County  Bonds — six  per  cent 

Merced  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  c_>nt 

Mono  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Monterey  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Placer  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Sacramento  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  cent 

Sacramento  County  Bonds — six  per  cent 

Sacramento  County  Bonds— four  per  cent 

San  Diego  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

San  Diego  County  Bonds— four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds — five  percent 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

San  Francisco  Depot  Bonds— four  per  cent 

San  Francisco  Park  Improvement  Bonds — six  per  cent. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

San  Luis  Obiepo  County  Bonds — six  per  cent ;.. 

Santa  Clara  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Santa  Cruz  County  Bonds — four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Shasta  County  Bonds — five  per  cent  

Trinity  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Total  securities  held  in  trust  for  School  Fund 


$1,526  500  00 
51,000  00 
43,000  00 
18,000  00 
40,000  00 

235,000  00 
32,000  00 
47,800  00 

218,000  00 

220,000  00 
28.500  00 

149,000  00 
63,000  00 
11  000  00 
88,600  00 
6,000  00 
59,000  00 
18,000  00 

233,000  00 

8,500  00 

80,000  00 

102,300  00 
79,000  00 
61,000  00 
14,000  00 

200,000  00 
5,000- 00 
16,000  00 
11,000  00 
53,000  00 
80,000  00 
47,000  00 
18,500  00 

$3,862,700  00 


The  money  in  the  State  Treasury  belonging  to  the  State 
School  Fund,  subject  to  apportionment,  is  two  million  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars 
and  twenty-three  cents  ($2,464,917  23),  as  follows: 


Amount  unapportioned  July  5,  1899 

Received  from  property  tax 

Received  from  poll  tax...... 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds 

Received  from  interest  on  lands 

Received  from  tax  on  railroads 

Received  from  tax  on  collateral  inheritances 
Received  from  costs  foreclosure  suit 


Total . 


$3,310  59 

1,741 

175  38 

231.493  58 

97 

222  40 

31 

742  24 

50,192  17 

311, 

763  96 

55  00 

Less  amount  paid  on  restitution  of  interests 
on  lands  sold  not  the  property  of  the  State 

Less  amount  paid  on  annulment  of  certifi- 
cates of  purchase • 

Less  refund  on  account  of  collateral  inheri 
tance  tax 


Net  amount  subject  to  apportionment. 


$1,433  3 
405  94 
198  82 


2,038  09 


$2,484,917  23 


Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  P.  COLGAN,  Controller. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Sacramento,  January  6,  1900.  j 

In  accordance  with  the  foregcing  statement  of  the  State  Con- 
troller, I  have  this  day  apportioned  the  State  school  money  to  the 
several  counties,  as  follows: 

lotal  number  of  census  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age  as 
reported  by  the  County  Superintendents,  June,  1S99,  entitled  to  receive 
school  money,  350, 124,  amount  apportioned,  $2,464,872  96;  amount  un- 
apportioned, $44  27. 


COUNTIES. 


Alameda 

Alpine . 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen   

Los  Ange.es 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc . 

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa 

Nevada  

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas   

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardim  .. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Total . 


Total  No. 
oi  Census 
Children . 


30,527 
93 
2,809 
4,292 
2,912 
1,972 
4,081 
622 
2,201 
7,975 
1,341 
6,718 
1.059 
3,352 
2,448 
1,613 
1,179 

44,215 
1,361 
3.061 
1,192 
5,104 
2,138 
1,606 
382 
5,337 
3,441 
4.137 
5,667 
3,393 
984 
4,799 
8,807 
1,826 
6,616 
8,329 

75,292 
7,338 
5,156 
3,198 
4,989 

14.340 
6,623 
4,171 
815 
3,542 
4,931 
9,332 
2,282 
1,262 
2.607 
761 
5,492 
2,378 
3,793 
3199 
2,034 


350,124 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


$214,910  08 

654  72 

19,775  36 

30,215  68 

20,500  48 

13,882  88 

28,730  24 

4,378  88 

15,495  04 
56, 144  00 

9  440  64 
47,294  72 

7,455  36 
23,598  08 
17,233  92 
11  355  52 

8,300  16 
311,273  60 

9,581  44 
21,549  44 

8,391  68 
35,932  16 
15,051  52 
11  306  24 

2,689  28 
37,672  48 
24  224  64 
29.124  48 
39,895  68 
23,886  72 

6,927  36 
33,784  96 
62,001  28 
12,855  04 
46,676  64 
58.636  16 
530,055  68 
51,669  52 
36  298  24 
22.513  92 
35,122  56 
100,953  60 
39,585  92 
29,363  84 

5,737  60 
24,93  d  68 
34,714  24 
65,697  28 
16.065  28 

8,884  48 
18,353  28 

5,357  44 
38  663  68 
16,741  12 
26,702  72 
22,520  96 
14,319  36 


$2,464,872  96 


$2,466,955  32 


THOS.  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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THE  POWER  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 


In   the    Examination    and    Promotion    of 

Pupils 

San  Francisco,  January  22,  1900. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  September  27,  1899,  enclosing  copy  of 
letter  received  by  you  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Strine,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  under  date  of  September  14,  1899,  was  by  me  referred  to 
Deputy  Attorney- General  Abbott, whose  report  thereon  to  me  I  transmit  you  here- 
with. I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  entire  matter  with  Mr.  Abbott  and  concur 
with  him  in  his  conclusions.     Very  truly  yours, 

[Signed]  TIREY  I,.  FORD, 

Attorney-General. 


San  Francisco,  January  15,  1900. 
Hon.  Tirey  L.  Ford,  Attorney-General,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir:— You  have  referred  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  report  to  you  my 
conclusions  thereon,  the  communication  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  dated  September  27,  1899,  wherein  he  encloses  a 
copy  of  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Strine,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  dated  September  14,  1899,  and  asking  in  substance  the 
following  questions: 

First:  May  county  boards  of  education  officially  examine,  and  pass  upon  the 
examination  papers  of  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  seeking  to  graduate  from  the 
grammar  grade? 

Second:  May  county  boards  of  education  officially  examine,  and  pass  upon 
the  examination  papers  of  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  seeking  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade,  as  distinguished  from  graduation? 

At  the  outset  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  given  to  this  vexed  question  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  very  earnest  consideration.  It  has  been  contended  by  the 
attorneys  on  behalf  of  the  County  Board  that  the  County  Board  has  the  power 
above  indicated,  and  they  have  filed  briefs  presenting  their  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. On  the  other  hand,  the  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County  has 
contended  that  the  County  Board  has  no  such  power  and  in  a  carefully  prepared 
opinion  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County  sets  forth  his  views 
in  extenso.  He  has  also  forwarded  to  this  office  a  brief  covering  matters  not  men- 
tioned in  his  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  additiou  to  these  briefs,  I 
have  consulted  State  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Mr.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  the 
Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  Mr.  L-  G.  Brown,  the 
President  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Education. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  viz.:  The  power  oF  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  pass  upon  examination  papers  of  pupils  who  are  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools,  I  have  to  saj  that  under  Sec. 
1663  of  the  Political  Code  the  County  Board  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  course 
of  study  in  each  grade  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  shall  require  promotion  upon 
written  examinations,  or  otherwise,  and  shall  also  provide  for  the  conferring  of 
diplomas  of  promotion  upon  those  who  "satisfactorily  pass  the  required  exam- 
inations." 

Statutes  in  pari  materia  must  be  read  together;  therefore  Sec.  1663  of  the 
Political  Code  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Sec.  1771  of  the  Political  Code. 
which  provides  that  the  County  Board  shall  have  power,  (Seventh)  to  issue 
diplomas  of  promotion  "only  to  pupils  who  have  passed  an  (the)  examination 
prescribed,"  and  that  such  diplomas  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  County  Board,  and  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  County  Board  having  been  given  the  power  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study,  to  require  written  examination  for  graduation,  and  to  issue  and  confer 
diplomas  only  to  those  pupils  who  "satisfactorily  pass  the  required  examination, " 
and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  being  required  to  sign  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  principal  of  the  school),  the  diplomas  so  issued  and  conferred  certi- 
fying, in  effect,  to  these  facts,  it  seems  clear  that,  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  power 
of  the  County  Board  to  examine  the  examination  papers  cannot  be  questioned, 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  viz :  The  right  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  examine  the  examination  papers  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  fitness  for  promotion,  I  have  to  say  that  the  statutes  governing  the  question 
are  somewhat  involved.  The  power  is  nowhere  given  in  express  terms.  The 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  a  determination  of  the  person, 
persons  or  body  upon  whom  lies  the  duty  to  promote  from  grade  to  grade. 

The  powers  of  the  teacher  are  defined  by  Sec.  1696  of  the  Political  Code.  He 
must  enforce  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  the  legally  authorized  text-books, 
and  the  prescribed  rules  and  regulations.  He  must  keep  a  register,  in  which 
shall  be  left  at  the  close  of  the  term  a  report,  showing  the  program  of  recitations; 
classification  and  grading  of  all  pupils  who  have  attended  school  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  "classification  referred  to  may  mean  the  grade  to  which  the 
pupil  belongs,  yiz:  First,  second,  etc.,  or  it  may  mean  a  subdivision  in  a  certain 
grade,  as  for  instance,  division,  A,  B,  etc,  in  the  first  grade,  etc.  The  "grading" 
mentioned  is  capable  of  either  of  two  constructions,  viz:  Whether  the  pupil  be  in 
the  primary  or  grammar  grade,  as  provision  is  made  by  Sec.  1663  of  the  Political 
Code  for  such  division;  or  it  may  refer  to  the  standing  in  per  centum  of  the 
respective  pupils  who  have  attended  the  school  (grade  or  class)  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  The  full  force  of  the  word  "Grading.^  it  seems  to  me,  is 
explaned  by  the  subsequent  limiting  phrase,  "who  have  attended  school  at  any 


time  during  the  year,"  and  as  thus  limited  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the  "grading"  to  include  per  centum 
acquired  upon  final  examination  for  the  purpose  of  promotion,  because,  non 
constat,  the  pupil  may  never  have  completed  his  school  year,  but,  having  attended 
his  class  or  school  for,  say  four  months,  may  have  then  withdrawn;  yet  the 
teacher,  under  whatever  interpretation  is  given  to  the  word,  must  place  the 
"grading"  of  any  pupil  who  has  attended  his  class  or  school  at  any  time  during 
the  school  year,  in  his  State  school  register. 

I  find  no  other  provision  relative  to  the  question  of  "examination  for  pro- 
motion" applying  to  the  teacher,  unless  it  be  contained  in  Sub.  3  of  Sec.  1696  of 

the  Political  Code,  which  requires  the   teacher  to  "enforce the  rules  and 

regulations  prescribed  for  schools,"  to  which  I  shall  again  refer. 

The  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  (who  is  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  Sec.  1768  P.  C ),  appear  to  relate  solely  to  the  superintendence 
and  management  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  (Sec.  1543  P.  C.)  and  he  appears  to 
have  no  duties  as  superintendent  affecting  the  question  of  promotion.  He  must, 
however,  "enforce  the  course  of  study  and  the  use  of  text-books  prescribed  by 
the  proper  authority, "(Sub.  6,Sec.  1543,  P.  C.)  and  must  "grade  each  school,  and 
a  record  thereof  shall  be  made  in  a  book  to  be  kept"  by  him  in  his  office  (Sub.  15 
Sec.  1543,  P.  C).  The  grading  here  mentioned  evidently  refers  to  the  division  of 
the  schools  into  primary  and  grammar  grades,  as  provided  by  Sec,  1663  of  the 
Political  Code.  This  becomes  manifest  upon  reading  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  subdivision  last  referred  to,  declaring  that  "no  teacher  holding  a  certificate 
below  the  grade  of  said  school  shall  be  employed  to  teach  the  same,"  and  Sec. 
1771,  Sub.  3,  of  the  Political  Code,  which  provides  for  teachers'  certificates  of 
three  grades,  viz:  High  school,  grammar  and  primary. 

The  trustees  of  the  school  district  have  power,  among  other  things  not  affect- 
ing the  question  under  discussion,  to  "enforce  in  schools  the  course  of  study  and 
the  use  of  text-books  prescribed  and  adopted  by  the  proper  authority.*'  (Sec. 
1617,  Sub.  10,  P.  C). 

We  find.jthen,  that  the  teacher,  the  County  Superintendent  and  trustees, 
must  enforce  the  course  of  study  and  the  use  of  legally  authorized  text-books  pre- 
scribed by  the  proper  authority.  And  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  (Sec.  1696,  Sub. 
3,  P.  C.)  he  must  also  enforce  the  "rules  ana  regulations  prescribed  for  schools," 
which  the  County  Superintendent  (Sec.  1543,  Sub.  6,  P.  C-),  must  "enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination  of  teachers  prescribed  by  the  proper 
authority . 

Who  is  the  proper  authority  iefeired  to  in  these  different  sections,  and  to 
whose  judgment  must  these  various  officers  yield  ? 

Sec.  1663,  Sub.  1.   of   the  Political  Code,  says    that  "The   County   Board  of 

Education  must prescribe  the  course  of  study  in  each  grade  for  the  ensuing 

year, "  and  Sec.  1771  of  the  Political  Code  says  that  the  County  Board  of  Education 
have  power  to : 

1.  Adopt    rules    and  regulations,   not  inconsistent  with  the    laws    of   this 

State,  for  their  own  government. 

2.  Prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers. 

3 

4.     To  prescribe  and  enforce  the  use  of  uniform  series  of  text-books  and  a 
course  of  study  in  the  public  schools 

The  County  Board  of  Education,  then,  is  the  "proper  authority"  referred  to 
in  the  various  sections  herein  mentioned,  and  their  authority  to  thus  "Prescribe 
and  enforce"  a  course  of  study  is  exclusive  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  mode  or  method  of  exercising  this  authority,  however,  has  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  specific  legislation,  except  so  far  as  the  same  is  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  Sec.  1663,  Political  Code,  and  hence,  the  manner  of  "prescribing" 
and  "enforcing"  a  course  of  study  must  be  left  largely  within  the  reasonably 
exercised  discretion  of  the  Board  under  their  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  their  own  government. 

Referring  first  to  Sec.  1663  of  the  Political  Code,  we  find  that  Subdivision  2 
thereof,  the  County  Boards  of  Education  "shall  require  that  promotions  upon 
written  examinations,  or  otherwise,  in  each  of  said  courses  of  study  (mentioned 
in  Sub.  1  of  said  Section)  shall  take  place  at  stated  periods  at  least  on  ce  in  each 
school'year."  Here  we  have  the  first  express  mention  of  the  power  of  any  person, 
persons  or  body  touching  the  question  of  promotion.  Neither  teacher  nor  county 
superintendent  nor  trustees  have  any  such  power,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his 
School  Manual,  (Opinion  No.  378),  says  that  the  principal  has  no  power  to  pro- 
mote pupils  from  one  grade  to  another  without  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  such  power  vested  in  the  principal  of 
a  school. 

The  County  Board  having  the  power  to  require  promotions,  may  also  under 
said  Sec.  1663  of  the  Political  Code,  regulate  the  manner  of  promotion,  i.  e., 
whether  upon  written  or  oral  examination,  and  perhaps  upon  the  mere  recom- 
mendation of  a  teacher  or  principal,  or  both,  or  may  take  the  class  standing  as  the 
sole  standard.  They  may  also  regulate  the  number  and  time  of  promotions, 
except  that  the  promotions  must  occur  once  "in  each  school  year."  They  might, 
also,  under  said  section,  in  person  conduct  oral  examinations,  being  only  limited 
in  this  regard  by  the  impracticability  of  the  exercise  of  the  power.  This  seems 
to  be  the  view  taken  in  Opinions  Nos.  519  and  S69,  Anderson's  School  Manual. 

The  County  Board,  having  this  power  to  ascertain  the  qualification  of  the 
pupil  for  promotion_by  oral  examination,  it  would  not,  under  any  rule  of  con- 
struction, be  deemed;curtailed  or  taken  away  merely  because,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  judgment  and  discretion' given  them  by  the  statute  they  adopt  a  rule  or  regu- 
lation requiring  the  promotion  to  be  by  written  examination  taken  in  connection 
with  the  class  standing  of  the  pupil  for  the  year,  (Regulations  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Education,  June,  1899).  In  my  judgment  this  would  uot  be  a 
rule  or  regulation  inconsistent  with  any  law  of  the  State,  nor  would  a  rule  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  to  the  effect  that  they  personally  examine  the  examination 
papers  of  the  various  pupils  seeking  promotion.     The  latitude  given  the  Board  to 
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make  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  exceed- 
ingly broad;  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  power  conferred  by  Sec.  1663, 
Subdivision  2,  Political  Code,  as  hereinabove  explained,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  positive  provision  of  law  affecting  this  power,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
County  Board  of  Education  may,  under  such  a  rule  or  regulation,  examine  the 
examination  papers  of  the  various  pupils  seeking  promotion. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  parties  hereinabove  referred  to  that  if  this  power  be 
thus  conferred  upon  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  that  it  is  liable  to  gross 
abuse.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  said  that  because  a  power  is  liable  to 
be  abused,  it  is  no  reason  why  it  does  not  exist,  and  that  it  must  be  presumed 
that  officers  sworn  to  do  their  duty  will  not  flagrantly  abuse  the  powers  that  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  hereinabove  set  forth,  there  seems  to  be  another  and 
additional  reason  which  might  be  suggested  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  herein 
contended  for. 

Section  1771,  Subdivision  5,  of  the  Political  Code,  declares  that  the  County 
Board  of  Education  has  power  to  "revoke  or  suspend,  for  immoral  or  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching,  the  certificates  granted  them, 
(the  teachers)."  If  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  County  Board  that  the  course 
of  study  which  they  had  prescribed  was  not  being  enforced;  and  that  the  papers 
in  the  examinations  which  they  required  for  promotion  were  not  being  properly 
marked  by  the  teachers,  would  not  the  County  Board  have  the  power  to  examine 
the  papers,  and  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  marking  them,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  should  revoke  the  teacher's  certificates  because  of  evident 
unfitness,  or,  if  the  markings  showed  other  evidence  of  irregularity,  for  unpro- 
fessional conduct?  And  would  this  not  be  one  method  of  properly  enforcing  the 
course  of  study  which  it  is  their  exclusive  province  to  prescribe  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Wm.  M.  Abbott, 

Deputy  Attorney-General. 


Members  State  Educational  Commission, 


In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  session  at  Sacramento  on  December  29,  1899,  President  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  President  David  Starr  Jordan  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Thomas  J.  Kirk,  were  appointed  a  special  committee  on  school 
legislation,  and  they  were  authorized  and  requested  to  select  such  num- 
ber of  persons  as  in  their  judgment  would  be^t  serve  the  purpose  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  them  and  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  State 
Educational  Commission.  These  three  gentlemen  met  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  on  Thursday,  January  25,  1900,  when  Superin- 
tendent Kirk  was  chosen  Chairman  and  Dr.  Jordan  was  chosen  Sec- 
retary. They  selected  the  following  named  persons  to  constitute  with 
them  the  said  Educational  Commission,  and  called  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  at  a  place  hereafter  to  be  designated,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  on  Thursday,  April  12,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  State 
educational  needs,  and  the  ways  and  means  for  securing  the. same: 
Edward  F.  Adams,  Wrights  Alden  Anderson,  Suisun 

James  A.  Barr.  Stockton  G.  W.  Beattie,  Berkeley 

Samuel  T.  Black,  ex-State  Superintendent      H.  M.  Bland,  San  Jose 

San  Diego  Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  Pasadena 

Miss  Nellie  Boyd,  Fresno  John  H.  Budd,  Stockton 

Elmer  E-  Brown,  Berkeley  Frederic  Burk,  ex-President  State  Teachers' 

Rev.  T.  P.  Burnham,  Vallejo  Association,  San  Francisco 

N.  P.  Couroy,  Los  Angeles  C.  W.  Cbilds.  San  Jose 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford  University  George  E.  Church,  Fresno 

Senator  John  F.  Davis,  Jackson  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco 

Dr.  E.  R-  Dille,  Oakland  Mayor  Fred  Eatou,  Los  Angeles 

James  A.  Foshay,  Los  Angeles  Robert  Furlong,  San  Rafael 

M.  H.  DeYouiig.  San  Francisco  His  Excellency   Henry  T.   Gage,   Govenor, 

Mrs.  Julia  Hughes  Gilbert,  Palo  Alto  Sacramento 

Senator  J.  N.  Gillette,  E'ireka  James  W.  Graham,  Hanford 

Will  S.  Green,  Colusa  E.  C.  Hart,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst,  San  Francisco  Timothy  Hopkins,  San  Francisco 

Edward  Hyatt.  Riverside  John  P.  Irish,  San  Francisco 

E.  O.  Larkins,  Visalia  S.  F.  Leib,  San  Jose 

J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz  Charles  F.  Lummis,  Los  Angeles 

C.  W.  Mark,  San  Francisco  W.  S.  Melick,  Pasadeua 

Wm.  H.  Mills,  San  Francisco  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow.  San  Rafael 

Frank  Morton,  San  Francisco  Charles  A.  Murdock,  San  Francisco 

C.  K.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland 

Hon.  Jacob  H.Neff,  Colfax  Harrison  G.  Otis,  Los  Angeles 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Pardee.Oakland  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco 

W.  R.  Porter,  Santa  Cruz  Senator  Chester  A.  Rowell,  Fresno 

Arthur  Rodgers,  San  Francisco  George  L.  Sackett,  Ventura 

R.  M   Shackelford,  Paso  Robles  Louis  Sloss,  Alameda 

P.  W.  Smith, Auburn  Senator  S.  C   Smith,  Bakersfield 

Mayor  R.  W.  Snow   Oakland  John  D,  Spreckels,  San  Francisco 

Senator  F.  S.  Stratton,  Berkeley  Edward  Sweeney,  Redding 

John  Swett,  ex-state  Superintendent,  R.  H.  Webster,  San  Francisco 

Martinez  E.  B.  Willis,  Sacramento 

H.  Weinstock,  Sacramento 

From  the  foregoing  list  the  following  named  members  were  selected 
as  a  sub-commission  to  outline  purposes  and  work  to  be  accomplished: 

SOB-COMMISSION 


During  the  month  of  January,  State  Superintendent  Kirk  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose.  He  also  madeofficial  visits  to  the  following  orphan 
asylums  in  San  Francisco: 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  where  10-1  boys  and  71  girls,  ranging 
from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  found  Of  these  forty-five  were 
attending  kindergartens  and  a.bout  130  attending  public  schools. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  where  75  boys  and  5  girls  were  found, 
averaging  in  age  from  six  to  sixteen  years.  A  few  of  these  attend  the 
public  schools,  but  instruction  is  mainly  given  in  the  institution.  The 
course  of  study  pursued  here  is  of  necessity  very  irregular,  the  pupils 
being  received  and  dismissed  at  irregular  periods.  The  youths  here 
gathered  as  a  rule  are  such  as  are  not  considered  quite  bad  enough  to  be 
sent  to  Whittier  or  to  the  Preston  School,  and  often  not  quite  good 
enough  to  continue  at  home  and  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Crocker 
and  a  few  other  benevolent  persons  established  this  institution  for  the 
reformation  and  training  of  a  certain  class  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
money  which  the  State  contributes  for  its  support  is  certainly  well 
expended.  Increased  facilities  for  manual  training  are  much  needed 
here. 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage  was  next  visited,  and  here  about  two  hundred 
orphans  were  found  in  most  neat  and  commodious  quarters.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  children  in  this  institution  attend  the  city  public 
schools. 

It  would  enlarge  the  views  of  many  people  concerning  conditions  of 
society,  and  perhaps  promote  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
if  visits  to  these  orphanages  were  more  frequent.  The  busy  world 
scarcely  comprehends  the  splendid  self-sacrifice  and  the  noble  work 
that  the  officers  and  directors  of  these  orphanages  are  making  and 
doing  for  unfortunate  humanity. 

The  Superintendent  was  impressed  with  one  common  statement 
expressed  by  all  the  Superintendents  in  charge  of  these  institutions, 
that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  work  and  good  homes  for  the 
orphan  girls  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
years,  but  difficult  to  provide  for  the  boys  when  they  have  reached  the 
age  limit  to  be  retained  in  the  orphanage.  Will  some  political  econo- 
mist answer  satisfactorily  the  question,  "What  are  we  to  do  with  our 
boys?  " 

The  State's  money  in  the  three  institutions  above  mentioned  is 
undoubtedly  being  wisely  invested. 


Please  take  notice  that  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  hereby  called  for  Saturday,  March  17,  1900,  at  9:30  o'c'ock  A.  M.,  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Capitol, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Thos'.  J.   Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  Words  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  Should 
be  Kept  Before  the  Children  During  the 
Month  of  February. 


WORDS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Peace  with  all  the  world  is      y  sincere  wish. 

Whatever  services  I  have  rendered  my  country,  in  its  general  appro- 
bation I  have  received  an  ample  reward. 

Good  sense  and  honesty  are  qualities  too  rare  and  too  precious  not  to 
merit  particular  esteem. 

Knowledge  is  in  every  country  tbe  surest  basis  of  public  happiness. 

The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  dis- 
criminations. 

The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
government. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all. 

I  hold  tbe  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  and  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 


WORDS  OF  LINCOLN. 


Thomas  J.  Kirk 
J.  W.  Linscott 


J.  W.  McClvmonds 
Robert  Furlong 


Elmer  E-  Brown 
G.  W.  Beattie 


Elwood  P.  Cubberley 
R.  M.  Shackelford 


Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living  patriotic  men  are  better  than 
gold. 

God  must  have  liked  common  people,  or  he  would  not  have  made  bo 
many. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  hb,  to 
the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up 
from  poverty. 

I  hope  peace  will  come  soon  and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be 
worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time. 

Do  not  worry;  eat  three  square  meals  a  day;  Bay  your  prayers;  he 
courteous  to  your  creditors;  keep  your  digestion  good;  steer  clear  of  bil- 
iousness; exercise;  eo  Blow  and  go  easy.  Maybe  there  are  other  things 
that  your  special  care  requires  to  make  you  happy,  but  my  friend,  these, 
I  reckon  will  give  you  a  good  life. 

All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  mother. 

I  have  never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man'B  bosom. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Normal  School  Department 


CONDUCTED    BY   CHAS.  H.    AliEN. 

If  the  grounds  taken  in  these  several  papers  on  normal  schools  are 
essentially  true,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  both  tenable  and  de- 
fensible, there  are  certain  other  things  that  readily  become  corollaries. 

As  has  been  remarked,  when  normal  schools  were  inaugurated  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  find  exactly  the  right  teachers  to  put  in 
charge  of  them.  There  were  no  specially  trained  teachers,  and  boards 
of  trustees  were  obliged  to  select  their  faculties  from  those  actual 
teachers  in  the  field  who  had  shown  greatest  ability  and  worked  most 
successfully. 

During  the  more  than  fifty  years  of  normal  school  existence  all  this 
has  been  changed.  Those  who  have  taken  full  normal  courses  are 
abundant,  and  among  them  are  many  of  the  best  teachers  in  our 
country. 

It  would  seem,  then,  plainly,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  select  teachers 
for  normal  schools  among  these  graduates.  Having  had  special  pre- 
paration for  their  work  and  a  successful  experience  in  applying  what 
they  have  acquired,  they  are,  undoubtedly,  the  proper  persons  to  guide 
others  who  would  be  teachers. 

They  should  have  had,  say,  five  years'  experience  in  actual  school 
work,  and  during  this  experience  they  have  tested  all  that  they 
received  of  methods  of  teaching,  have  revised,  in  some  degree,  their 
previous  opinions,  eradicated  what  was  useless,  confirmed  in  their  own 
minds  what  was  philosophical  and  good,  and  they  are  now  peculiarly 
fitted  to  take  up  and  push  forward  normal  school  work. 

If  they  have,  as  many  have,  taken  some  additional  and  perhaps  more 
advanced  work,  lying  in  the  line  of  their  special  subjects,  all  the  better; 
tho  there  is  constantly  this  danger.  The  advanced  work,  lying  nearer, 
and  being  fresher  in  mind,  is  apt  to  obscure  the  special  work  in  teaching 
which  they  have  had,  and  they  are  prone  to  pour  out  masses  of  this 
advanced  work  upon  their  pupils.  I  have  some  cases  in  mind  in  which 
advanced  work  has  greatly  injured  a  teacher's  school  work,  making  it 
less  philosophical  and  more  abstruse.  They  seemed  to  have  lost  the  recog- 
nition of  the  relation  of  things,  and  tried  to  teach  children  what  adults 
alone  could  master. 

Granted  that  there  are  many  fine  teachers  who  have  never  taken 
even  a  partial  normal  course;  but  had  they  taken  such  a  course  they 
would  have  been  better  teachers.  Many  of  the  things  that  they  have 
learned  from  a  more  or  less  bungling  experience  the/  would  have  had 
given  them,  to  the  great  saving  of  time  and  of  defective  work.  The 
old  story  of   "the  half-a-bushel  of  eyes"  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

It  would  seem  to  be  both  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  normal  schools 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  their  own  work;  and  for  such  a  school  to 
elect  a  majority  of  its  teachers,  or  even  any  considerable  number  of  them 
from  other  ranks,  is  yielding  the  whole  claim  of  the  schools  themselves. 
If  they  are  not  making  the  best  teachers,  what  are  they  doing  ? 

So  far  as  the  usual,  and  one  may  add  the  rational  usage  is  con- 
cerned, all  other  special  schools  select  a  great  majority  of  their  teachers 
from  graduates  of  like  schools.  Strange — indeed  would  it  be  if  they 
did  not.     They  give  full  allegiance  to  their  own  work. 

These  schools  do,  as  normal  schools  should  do;  for  some  special 
subjects,  and  for  the  wise  purpose  of  infusing  a  little  new  blood  into  the 
old  organism,  select  teachers  of  marked  and  acknowledged  excellence. 
to  aid  in  the  normal  work . 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  medical  school  or  a  law  school  con- 
ducted by  a  faculty  that  had  not  taken  full  courses  in  their  respective 
subjects  ? 

When  normal  schools,  then,  make  up  their  faculties  on  a  basis  of 
higher  scholarship,  they  are  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  "that  any  one 
who  knows  a  subject  can  teach  it."  The  very  doctrine  that  normal 
schools  had  to  combat  in  their  first  few  year's  work,  and  which  has  yet 
to  a  certain  extent  to  be  combated. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  higher  or  more  advanced  acquirements  but 
of  special  preparation  and  special  acquirements;  for  special  schools  are 
kept  up  only  because  of  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  this  same 
special  preparation. 

The  study  of  psychology  does  not  make  one  a  teacher,  far  from  it. 
Child-study  does  not  fit  one  to  guide,  instruct,  inspire  children.  Both 
are  valuable,  and  the  teacher  equipped  with  the  rational  conclusions 
reached  in  these  subjects,  if  he  have  the  other  knowledge  necessary,  ought 
to  make  an  excellent  teacher;  without  it  his  teaching  will  be  a  failure. 
This  is  not  a  deduction  from  a  theory,  but  a  fact  that  can  be  easily 
established  by  careful  observation. 


Normal  schools  usually  have,  and  always  should  have  practice,  or 
training  schools  connected  with  them.  Schools  in  which  the  embryo 
teachers  are  put  to  work,  the  object  being  to  enable  them  to  show  their 
ability  and  skill  in  teaching.  The  supervising  teachers  of  these  schools, 
denominated  critics  in  methods,  should,  unquestionably,  be  graduates 
of  a  normal  school,  and  graduates  who  have  had  experience  enough  in 
actual  school  room  work  to  appreciate  fully  the  difference  between 
these  training  classes  and  the  ordinary  school  classes. 

That  they  should  be  fully  and  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  teaching  given  in  the  school  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  too 
apparent  to  need  urging;  for  how  else  can  they  fairly  and  intelligently 
pass  upon  the  work  they  are  to  judge  ?  These  positions  are  far  more 
important  than  they  are  generally  esteemed,  for  they  exercise  a  very 
strong  influence  over  the  after  work  of  the  graduates. 

To  put  to  judging  the  success  or  failure  of  a  practice  teacher— one 
who  has  not  taken,  or  who  is  not  fully  conversant  with  the  instruction 
that  has  been  given,  is  both  unwise  and  unfair.  And  yet  I  have  known 
cases  where  critic  teachers  have  been  put  in  charge  of  this  vital  work 
who  have  never  had  a  day's  normal  school  training,  and  who  had  there- 
fore no  fitness  whatever  for  the  position. 

The  ideal  normal  school  should  have  for  its  faculty,  teachers,  most 
or  all  of  whom  are  normal  school  graduates.  These  should  be  selected 
from  not  less  than  a  half-dozen  normal  schools,  taking  the  best  that  each 
can  give;  and  with  these  to  prevent  becoming  too  narrow,  one  or  two 
strong  teachers  from  outside  schools.  The  critic  teachers  should  be 
from  the  schools  in  which  they  teach. 

I  have  thus  given  expression  to  the  conclusions  I  have  reached 
after  forty  years'  study,  and  more  than  thirty  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  normal  school  work.  I  believe  the  conclusions  are  sound,  and 
that  some  day  they  will  be  recognized  as  the  guiding  principles  gov- 
erning the  administration  of  normal  school  work. 


Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  school  at  their  semi-annual  meeting 
in  addition  to  the  regular  routine  business,  voted  diplomas  to  a  class 
of  thirty-four.  On  the  26th  of  January  the  diplomas  were  given,  and 
this  number  of  teachers  go  out  to  swell  the  already  over-crowded  ranks 
of  the  profession. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  looking  toward  raising 
the  requirements  for  admission,making  the  qualifications  necessary  the 
same  as  those  possessed  by  graduates  of  the  most  advanced  courses  of 
our  state  high  schools. 

This  provision  is  open  to  two  serious  objections.  First,  it  closes 
the  normal  schools,  in  their  direct  work,  to  one-half  or  three-fourths  of 
the  pupils  of  the  State,  taking  away  from  these  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  an  incentive  to  study  that  has  been  widely  felt.  If  pupils 
from  the  grammar  schools,  in  our  rural  districts,  must  take  a  three  or 
four  years  course  in  a  high  school  before  they  can  enter  a  normal 
school,  the  entire  expense  will  be  so  great,  and  the  time  required  so 
long  that  few,  if  any,  from  these  schools  will  ever  enter  the  normal 
school. 

The  citizens  of  our  most  rural  districts  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes 
for  the  Bupport  of  these  schools,  and  do  it  willingly.  Should  they  be 
deprived  of  their  direct  benefits  ? 

The  second  objection  is  that  it  will  deprive  the  normal  schools  of 
some  of  the  very  best  material  from  which  to  make  good  teachers. 
There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  normal  schools  that  students  from 
the  rural  schools,  by  their  earnestness,  their  habits  of  industry  and 
application,  usually  out-class  students  from  high-school  localities;  and 
among  the  ranks  of  the  really  successful  teachers,  here  and  elsewhere, 
will  be  found  large  numbers  who  entered  normal  schools  direct  from 
the  rural  grammar  schools. 

As  was  said  in  another  paper  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  acquirements  as  of  application  and  ability. 

If  the  proposed  plan  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  still  greater  number 
who  will  strive  to  enter  the  work  of  teaching  thru  the  examination 
door,  and  we  shall  see  grow  up  again,  what  have  now  nearly  disap- 
peared,the"cramming  schools" — schools  where  the  work  is, not  to  show 
students  how  to  teach,  or  indeed  to  give  them  general  knowledge,  but 
simply  and  purely,  to  enable  them  to   pass  the  required  examinations. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  there  is  no  time  now  to  present, 
but  to  one  taking  a  broad  view,  it  seems  to  be  an  unwise  step  to  try  to 
limit  the  attendance  upon  normal  schools  in  this  way.  This  is  especially 
true  as  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  fully  equipped  to  do  high 
school  work,  or  at  least,  all  of  it  required  by  teachers. 

The  plan  suggested  in  the  last  month's  journal  would  secure  the 
same  desirable  end,  and  avoid  both  of  the  two  lerious  objections  herein 
alluded  to. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Promotions  on  Judgment  of  Teacher  and  Principal. 


By  JAMES  A.  FOSHAY,  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

i 

In  a  few  weeks  14,000  pupils  of  Los  Angeles  City  schools  will  be  quietly 
promoted  from  grade  to  grade,  without  the  loss  of  an  hour,  and  without 
the  worry,  fret  and  nervous  excitement  from  examination. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  pupils  to  lose  several  days  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  to  enable  the  teacherB  to  have  time  to  check  lists,  and  rearrange 
classes.  This,  in  a  large  system,  seems  a  great  Iobs,  for  which  there  is 
little  gain. 

I  do  not  believe  a  Bystem  of  promotion  will  be  devised  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  all  the  school  people  of  our  country  before  the  millenium, 
for  conditions  so  vary  that  any  plan  will  be  faulty  in  some  respect.  The 
subject  has  provoked  much  controversy  among  educatorB  who  have  worked 
in  the  graded  systems,  and  I  take  it  all  teachers  in  our  public  schoolB  are 
using  such  system. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  refute  the  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
written  examinations,  for  there  are  many  reasons  why  those  written  tests 
should  be  given,  but  I  do  say  they  should  not  be  used  exclusively  as  tests  for 
the  promotion  and  graduation  of  pupila. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  teachers  to  give  examinations  for  pro- 
motion at  the  end  of  each  semester,  as  prepared  by  principals  or  superin- 
tendents or  BoardB  of  Education,  and  carefully  grade  frbe  papers,  without 
unfitting  them  for  clasB  work;  for  there  is  no  school  work  more  exhaust- 
ing than  grading  examination  papers.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  un- 
common during  examination  week,  to  see  the  teacher  on  her  way  to 
school,  with  a  great  bundle  of  examination  paperB  which  had  robbed  her 
of  sleep  and  rest,  ao  needful  for  strength  to  do  her  day's  work.  And  I 
believe  that  many  a  teacher  has  gone  to  a  premature  grave,  by  the  grind 
of  investigating  thousands  of  examination  questions,  the  answering  of 
which  caused  the  premature  deaths  of  many  children.  Give  me  the  living, 
conscientious  girl,  who  does  not  shine  so  brilliantly  in  high  per  cents  on 
her  examination  papers,  instead  of  the  dead  daughter  who  pleased  her  father 
and  the  superintendent  by  answering  ninely-nine  and  nine-tenth  per 
cent  of  the  questions. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  statement  has  several  times  been  made, 
that  we  should  educate  for  citizenship  and  life.  Promotions  by  examina- 
tion tend  to  narrowness  of  instruction,  encourage  deceitfulness  and  lying, 
are  the  means  of  much  injustice,  and  make  the  instruction  artificial  and 
mechanical.  Character  is  more  than  memory  cramming  for  an  examina- 
tion, and  this  can  best  be  formed  by  practical,  effective  every-day  work 
in  the  Bchool  room.  The  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher  is  permeating  our 
schoolB  to-day,  and  the  methods  of  Froebel  and  Peatalozzi  are  causing 
different  attitudes  to  be  taken  by  parents  and  pupils. 

If  the  pupils  who  are  promoted  by  examination  be  asked  how  many 
have  ever  cheated  in  examinations,  many  will  acknowledge  it.  They  do  not 
wish  to  fail,  and  will  not  if  a  little  cheating  can  prevent  it.  No  teacher  has 
a  right  to  Bay  one  pupil  is  worth  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenth  per  cent  and 
another  fifty-nine  and  three-tenth  per  cent,  when  Bhe  feelB  that  one  is 
honest  and  the  other  dishonest.  Of  course  this  means  written  examina- 
tion for  promotion  of  classes.  In  one  sense,  every  recitation  is  an  exami- 
nation, and  should  be  bo  coneidered  by  the  teacher  in  lorming  her  eati- 
mate.  The  earneat  teacher  who  haa  had  her  pupils  for  a  term,  or  even 
one  month,  knows  their  power  and  fitneBS  to  do  the  work  much  better 
than  can  be  determined  by  any  written  examination. 

The  teacher  who  is  not  looking  toward  examinations  is  free  to  intro- 
duce real  teaching  on  a  broad  baBis  which  shall  develop  the  child  in  all 
lines  and  give  the  real  knowledge,  inBtead  of  storing  the  memory  with 
isolated  (acts.  The  pupil  thus  learns  to  love  knowledge  for  its  sake,  and 
a  bond  of  interest  and  sympathy  comes  to  teacher  and  pupil,  as  new 
fields  are  opened.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  shown  and  felt,  and 
all  work  together  to  know  the  truth  and  prepare  for  citizenship.  "God 
gives  us  men." 

Examinations  should  be  helps  in  education,  a  part  of  the  regular 
work,  but  never  aB  a  sole  basis  of  promotion.  Supt.  Jones,  of  Clevelend, 
says:  "An  occasional  examination,  given  without  notice,  is  an  important 
element  of  training,  tending  to  the  development  of  the  power  to  do  a 
thing  just  when  it  is  necesBaiy  to  do  it.  As  the  sole  means  of  testing  pro- 
motions, it  is  a  failure.  Coupled  with  the  teacher's  present  judgment  it  is 
often  of  service." 

I  believe  that  promotion  Bhould  be  determined  by  the  power  to  do  the 
work  of  the  next  grade,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and 
principal. 

It  is  urged  that  teachers  under  preBBUre  from  parents  often  promote 
when  they  should  not.  That  may  be  true  in  a  few  exceptional  caseB,  but 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  teachers  of  California.     I  believe  they  are 


the  beat  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  they  are  honest,  and  will  not 
submit  to  any  system  of  school  work  which  takes  away  the  individuality 
of  the  child,  anddjes  not  leave  him  as  free  as  possible  to  grow  and  develop 
along  all  lines. 

Teachers,  you  realize  that  fidelity  to  daily  work,  success  in  each  day's 
effort,  good  behavior,  and  growth,  are  elements  to  decide  the  right  to  pro- 
motion. This  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  children  stimulates  to  sucessful 
effort,  and  causes  them  to  have  faith  in  their  teacher  and  friend.  Lift  the 
heavy  burdens  from  the  thoughtful,  earnest,  conscientious  teacher  by 
promoting  her  pupils  upon  ber  good  judgment,  and  leave  her  free  to  in- 
spire a  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  respect  for  law  and  order,  a  reverence  for 
God — to  make  men. 


WANDERINGS  AflONQ  WORDS. 


BY  CHAS.  H.  ALI.EN. 

It  has  been  the  design  of  these  ai tides  to  suggest  thoughts  and 
methods  that  might  galvanize  into  life  the  study  of  word  analysis. 
This  subject  is  properly  in  a  grammar  school  course,  and  if  it  can  be 
made  interesting,  should  be  pursued  there  for  from  five  to  ten  months. 

The  difficulty  is  that,  t  o  often,  it  drags  fearfully.  Some  of  the 
most  stupid  exercises  I  have  ever  witnessed  have  been  so-called  recita- 
tions in  this  subject.  And  yet,  by  taking  the  course  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning  of  these  lessons,  and  following  along  on  something  the  same 
plan,  I  have  seen  it  made  the  most  interesting  subject  of  the  day.  It 
requires  work,  but  I  know  no  good  teaching  that  does  not  require  work. 

The  great  advantage  of  pursuing  the  study  upon  some  such  general 
plan  as  has  been  here  suggested  is,  that  it  fixes  in  both  teacher  and 
pupil  the  habit  of  taking  words  to  pieces  and  finding  their  inner  mean- 
ing. 

To  one  who  has  studied  word  analysis  as  it  should  be  studied,  the 
new  words  that  are  constantly  being  introduced  are  easily  intelligible. 

Take  such  words  as  photograph,  light  writing;  phonograph, 
Bound  writing;  and  the  words  have  an  added  interest  when  the  child 
sees  how  they  are  made  up. 

A  class  could  profitably  study,  for  a  week,  upon  the  following 
words  and  their  relatives.  Telescope,  telegram  or  graph,  telephone, 
telepathy,  microscope,  micrometer,  microcosm,  microphone,  animati- 
scope,  stethoscope,  and  a  multitude  of  words  that  the  watchful  teaoher 
will  notice.  With  an  unabridged  dictionary  and  a  very  little  guid- 
ance, pupils  will  master  all  these,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  word  study. 
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The  Problem  Stated 


of  the  federal  United 
States  where  federa- 
tion does  not  exist, 
the  failure  of  our  city 
charters  is  in  great 
part  due. 

A  sixth  source  of 
inefficiency  in  local 
government  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  have 
never  yet  taken  it 
seriously.  As  a 
people  we  have  a  fine 
sense  of  humor  and 
it  is  exercised  impart- 
ially in  all  directions. 
A  piece  of  gross  cor- 
ruption or  inefficiency 

A  serves  as  the  point  of 

[The  papers  of  President  Jordan,  President  Wheeler,  and  Dr.  0.  K.  Brown   are   published  in  full  in  this  issue,  t       .  r        . 

The  entire  discussion  will  be  printed  in  a  booklet  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  the  most  import-  +  *  Julic-  XL  cuus  wim 
ant  discussion  of  the  educational  problem  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  State.  The  papers  printed  in  this  issue  will  +  a  newspaper  cartoon, 
reach  the  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  the  largest  city  to  the  remotest  hamlet.  The  influence  of  these  very  +  And  as  a  cartoon  may 
able  papers  iB  sure  to  be  exerted  for  the  betterment  of  our  entire  educational  system.— The  Editor.]  +  be   as   unjust  as   any 
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it  fails  to  betaken  in 
evidence  by  the  people.  An  administrative  blunder  or  crime 
has  no  adequate  punishment.  We  never  know  the  real  facts 
in  the  case  and  in  the  hopelessly  good  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whether  it  has  taken  place  or  not,  it  is  equally  and 
speedily  forgiven.  From  this  lack  of  seriousness  as  to  local  matters 
which  we  can  control,  coupled  with  our  universal  interest  in 
national  affairs  on  which  even  a  whole  State  exerts  but  a  trifling 
influence,  arises  the  subordination  of  local  issues  to  those  which 
divide  our  two  great  political  parties.  This  subordination  of  local 
to  national  affairs  is  a  great  source  of  weakness  and  corruption. 
The  plea  that  men  must  be  chosen  at  home  for  the  sake  of  the 
party  at  large  is  heard  at  every  election  and  it  is  always  false  and 
degrading.  It  is  said  that  the  only  "straight  ticket"  a  good 
citizen  has  the  right  to  vote  is  the  '  'one  with  the  crooked  names 
scratched  off  from  it."  If  this  rule  were  followed  by  all  who 
think  themselves  good  citizens,  the  record  of  city  government 
would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 

But.  my  purpose  to-day  is  not  to  consider  the  general  failure 
of  city  administration  but  its  particular  failure  in  the  matter  of 
public  schools.  Thus  far  most  of  our  cities  have  failed  to  give  the 
people  the  school  system  which  they  pay  for,  which  they  deserve, 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  best  development  of  their  children. 
This  failure  falls  under  the  second  of  Dr.  Willcox's  classes: 
"The  inadequacy  of  municipal  services."  But  the  cause  of  the 
failure  lies  mostly  with  the  third  class  of  evils:  "The  corruption 
of  civic  authority  for  the  furtherance  of  individual  ends."  In  other 
words,  the  school  service  in  most  of  our  cities  is  very  bad  and  it  is 
bad  because  the  schools  are  tampered  with  and  used  as  tools  to 
enrich  or  advance  those  persons  who  have  them  in  charge.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  common  phrase:  "Our  schools  are  poor 
because  they  are  in  politics." 

The  necessity  of  schools  is  unquestioned  and  our  people  from 
the  first  have  met  this  need  by  co-operative  action.  This  results 
in  free  public  schools,  open  to  all,  and  under  the  domination  of 
no  religious  sect  and  no  political  party.  With  some  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  our  people  are  all  practically  agreed  on  this. 
Our  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  must  be  free, 
public  and  uncontrolled  by  sect  or  party.  On  no  other  principle 
of  government  is  there  such  perfect  harmony.  Because  we  make 
our  schools  public  and  free  their  administration  becomes  an  affair 
of  government.  Our  government  is  always  just  as  good  as  the 
people  demand  and  never  any  better.  It  must  be  the  same  with 
our  schools.  When  general  politics  are  corrupt  good  public 
schools  are  impossible. 

Three  elements  are  necessary  in  the  administration  of  public 
schools.  First,  the  presence  of  a  board  of  control,  representing 
the  people;  attending  to  the  finances  of  the  school  and  giving  to 
the  promotion  of  its  interests  a  degree  of  time  and  attention  which 
the  body  of  the  people  could  not  give.  This  we  call  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Second,  an  educational  expert  who  shall  know 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  teachers  on  the  other,  who  shall 
know  educational  aims  and  ideals,  their  relative  place  and  value 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  out.  Such  ends 
cannot  be  served  by  the  governing  board  because  success  demands 
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The  conspicuous  failure  of  democracy  in  the  United  States 
has  been  in  its  inability  to  conduct  local  business  on  business  prin- 
ciples. In  the  government  of  Great  Britian  just  the  reverse  has 
been  true.  In  the  management  of  local  and  municipal  matters 
the  people  of  England  have  been  most  signally  successful.  It  is 
in  this  part  of  the  British  government  that  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  has  had  fullest  play.  Without  going 
into  details  as  to  the  failure  of  county  and  city  government  in 
America,  we  may  accept  a  classification  of  the  causes  of  such  fail- 
ure as  lately  given  by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Willcox  of  Cornell. 

"There  are,"  says  Dr.  Willcox,  "three  fundamental  evils  in 
the  government  of  our  cities.  The  first  is  economic  and  consists 
in  the  waste  of  public  funds.  The  second  is  political  in  the  true 
sense  and  consists  in  the  inadequacy  of  municipal  service.  The 
third  is  moral  and  consists  in  the  corruption  of  civic  authority  for 
the  furtherance  of  individual  ends.  The  chief  importance  of  this 
third  evil  is  that  it  throws  politics  into  disrepute  and  degrades 
civic  ideals,  thus  rendering  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of 
truly  political  ends  well  nigh  impossible." 

To  this  analysis  of  sources  of  evil,  which  exist  in  all  countries 
and  under  all  forms  of  government,  we  may  add  three  others, 
which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  America  and  scarcely  less  bane- 
ful in  their  influence.  These  are,  the  influence  of  private  control 
of  public  functions,  the  federal  organization  of  the  city,  and  the 
lack  of  serious  interest  on  the  part  of  our  people.  As  to  the  first 
of  these,  the  use  of  public  franchises  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions and  their  corrupt  control  of  the  officers  of  city  and  State 
is  already  the  basis  of  a  vast  amount  of  discussion.  Its  natural 
remedy  is  the  public  performance  of  public  functions,  a  system 
which  has  also  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  it  is  not  my 
purpose  now  to  discuss. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  been  misled  by  false  analogies  in 
forming  our  municipal  charters.  We'treat  our  cities  as  if  each 
were  a  confederation  of  wards  and  precincts  in  the  same  way  that 
the  United  States  is  a  confederation  of  self-ruling  commonwealth. 
_This  is  not  true  in  fact  and  it  therefore  works  badly  in  practice. 
The  city  is  not  a  confederation  of  wards.  It  is  an  association  of 
men  and  it  is  citizens  and  not  wards  which  should  be  represented 
in  its  councils.  The  principle  of  proportional  representation  is 
therefore  essential  to  its  government  by  the  people.  Let  the  citi- 
zen choose  as  their  representatives  those  men  which  represent 
them  best  regardless  of  all  questions  of  what  street  they  live  on  or 
in  what  quarter  they  do  their  business.  The.'municipality'exists 
for  the  mutual  benefit  and  the  mutual  protection  of  its  individual 
citizens.  It  is  not  a  creation  of  the  separate  wards  and  precincts 
into  which,  for  purposes  of  voting,  its  surface  may  be  divided. 
To  the  persistence  of  the  ward  system,  to  the  use  ot  the  machinery 
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that  this  work  be  a  life  study,  a  profession,  and  professional 
knowledge  and  training  cannot  be  acquired  by  men  engaged  in 
matters  outside  the  schools.  Such  an  educational  manager  we 
term  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  third  element  is  that 
of  trained  and  competent  teachers.  To  know  these  teachers  and 
how  to  secure  them  is  of  itself  a  life  profession.  Schools  do  not 
build  themselves  up  without  intelligence  and  effort  and  to  bring 
good  teachers  together  each  in  his  proper  place  is  the  highest 
educational  art. 

While  this  art  is  frequently  realized  in  our  city  schools,  it  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  most  of  our  cities  the 
schools  are  very  inferior  in  character  and  influence  to  what  they 
might  or  should  be.  They  are  often  not  as  good  as  the  private 
schools  they  have  displaced  and  not  as  good  proportionally  as  the 
ungraded  district  schools  of  the  country.  Such  failure,  wherever 
it  occurs,  is  traceable  to  one  cause,  the  presence  of  incompetent 
teachers,  thru  failure  of  the  appointing  power  which  is  itself 
oppressed  or  superseded  by  the  pressure  of  personal  influence.  In 
other  "words,  what  ails  our  schools  is  the  meddling  of  outside 
interests.  This  begins  with  the  School  Board;  its  evils  appear  in 
the  bad  choice  of  teachers  and  it  is  the  children,  for  whom  alone 
the  schools  exist,  who  finally  suffer. 

The  school  board  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  men  of  wis- 
dom, discretion  and  public  spirit,  who  represent  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large  and  to  whom  the  management  of  the  school 
can  be  safely  trusted.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  these  men  to  associ- 
ate with  themselves  an  expert  in  education,  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  a  man  competent  to  choose,  control  and  dismiss  individ- 
ual teachers,  one  who  has  executive  ability,  by  which  term  is 
meant  the  power  of  working  out  a  policy  thru  the  agency  of  other 
men  and  women.  When  these  relations  are  normal  we  always 
have  good  schools.  The  bad  schools  exist  where  the  School 
Board  wantonly  betrays  the  trust  of  the  people  or  when  its  mem- 
bers are  too  ignorant  to  perform  the  functions  assigned  to  them, 
Schools  are  bad  only  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  bad  teachers, 
teachers  ignorant,  indifferent  or  corrupt.  Bad  teachers  are  chosen 
mainly  by  bad  men,  men  who  are  ignorant,  indifferent  or  corrupt. 
Such  choice  may  happen  under  a  good  board  which  has  made  an 
unfortunate  choice  of  a  superintendent.  But  this  does  not  often 
take  place,  nor  will  its  consequences  last  very  long,  for  a  good 
board  seldom  repeats  its  mistakes.  Sometimes  bad  appointments 
are  made  knowingly  by  a  good  superintendent,  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  thinks  that  he  cannot  help  himself.  But  this  con- 
dition again  rarely  lasts  long,  for  the  good  superintendent  forced 
to  do  wroDg,  either  saves  his  honor  by  resigning  or  saves 
his  position  by  ceasing  to  be  good.  We  may  classify  the  motives 
which  lead  school  boards  to  choose  incompetent  teachers  under 
three  heads,  party  spoils,  political  perquisites,  and  personal  spoils. 
When  a  city  election  is  carried  it  happens  sometimes  that 
teachers  do  active  service  for  the  party.  Among  those  who  have 
profited  by  these  efforts  may  be  the  School  Board  itself,  elected  as 
partisans  and  chosen  from  the  list  of  minor  political  heelers  by 
our  vicious  ward  system.  The  higher  prizes  are  reserved  for 
those  who  make  politics  a  business,  but  to  the  teacher-politicians 
the  party  managers  can  offer  places  in  the  schools.  The  political 
bosses  of  one  party  or  another  order  this  and  the  School  Board, 
their  creatures,  simply  register  their  decrees.  Coarse  and  undemo- 
cratic as  this  procedure  is,  there  are  many  teachers  in  our  State 
who  strain  every  nerve  to  become  its  beneficiaries. 

Political  perquisites  occur  when  the  School  Board  or  its 
leaders  are  strong  enough  to  repay  by  their  patronage  those  who 
have  worked  directly  in  their  interest.  Thus,  a  teacher  who  has 
worked  successfullly  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Board 
from  his  ward  may  reasonably  look  to  being  advanced  to  a  prin- 
cipalship.  In  such  case,  by  an  agreement  among  themselves, 
the  representative  of  the  dominant  party  in  each  ward  may  take 
care  of  his  own.  They  divide  up  the  places  among  themselves 
and  for  each  appointment  made,  some  particular  member,  and  not 
the  whole  board,  is  responsible.  Usually  there  are  are  places 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  personal  perquisites  as  well  as  those 
of  party  spoils.  Which  demand  is  attended  to  first  depend  upon 
the  relative  rank  and  greediness  of  the  big  bosses  and  little. 

Both  these  forms  of  corruption  are  related  to  party  fealty  and 
hence  have  to  some  degree  a  public  relation.  They  may  not 
even  prevent  the  choice  of  many  teachers  of  real  efficiency,  be- 
cause some  members  of  the  board  are  all  the  more  conscientious 
because  they  do  not  share  their  individual  responsibility. 

The  third  class  is  that  of  personal  spoils.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  members  of  school  boards  look  upon  their  relation 


to  the  schools  as  purely  personal,  rather  than  political.  They 
have  been  chosen  to  this  position  to  repay  them  for  their  own 
work  for  some  candidate  or  party  and  this  is  the  chance  offered  to 
get  their  money  back.  They  are  not  in  politics  for  their  health, 
nor  for  glory  nor  for  praise.  They  look  only  to  what  there  is  in 
it  for  them.  Boards  of  this  sort  are  constantly  beset  with  finan- 
cial scandals.  Every  purchase  of  school  furniture,  every  adoption 
of  school  text-books  involves  a  "rake-off'  for  somebody, and  every 
rake-off  gives  a  chance  for  a  quarrel  over  the  plunder  and  perhaps 
for  an  exposure.  The  percentage  must  be  big  enough  to  justify 
them  in  running  the  risks.  Such  a  board  can  be  depended  on  to 
do  the  worst  the  law  will  let  them,  taking  their  chances  on  im- 
peachment or  the  penitentiary.  But  even  of  this  they  have  no 
great  fear,  for  their  election  or  appointment  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  "friend  at  court." 

A  board  composed  mainly  of  spoilsmen  first  organizes  a 
mutual  society  or  trust  by  which  the  spoilsmen  stand  for  each 
other's  interests,  shutting  out  the  others  from  all  responsibility 
for  action  and  all  divisions  of  the  spoils.  Such  a  trust  is  known 
as  the  Solid  Ten  or  a  Solid  Eight  or  a  Big  Four,  or  some  other 
number,  and  this  combination  will  take  what  it  can  get,  permitting 
no  nonsense.  If  the  board  elects  the  Superintendent,  as  it  should 
under  normal  conditions,  this  official  becomes  a  tool  of  this  solid 
combination  and  meekly  carries  out  the  orders  they  may  give 
him.  If  the  Superintendent  is  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  as 
in  some  cities,  he  finds  himself  in  constant  friction  with  his 
board.  The  board  snubs  him  and  ignores  his  plans  and  purposes, 
while  for  his  part  he  may  try  to  do  the  best  he  can  in  a  condition 
7vhere  success  is  impossible.  Still, some  good  men  who  believed  that 
"A  public  office  is  a  public  trust,"  have  served  our  cities  well 
even  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  Usually  the  Solid  Eight 
divide  the  minor  places  among  their  own  number,  giving  each 
member  so  many  places  to  fill  as  he  sees  fit.  This  action  is  of  the 
same  moral  grade  as  the  embezzlement  of  public  funds, and  its  re- 
sults are  equally  disastrous. 

The  statutes  of  the  states  require  that  each  teacher  should 
know  a  little  something  of  various  matters  before  receiving  a 
license  to  teach.  This  minimum  of  knowledge  and  training  must 
be  met  by  every  teacher  who  receives  an  appointment.  Those 
teachers  who  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  profession  of  teachers, 
the  least  exacting  of  all  professions,  struggle  for  this  minimum, 
and  once  attaining  it,  regard  au  appointment  as  a  favor,  a  piece 
of  luck,  and  once  on  the  pay  roll  have  no  further  interest  in  pro- 
fessional advancement.  The  better  class  of  teachers  are  in  de- 
mand in  better  schools,  where  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
They  are  not  "hunting  a  job,"  nor  are  they  ready  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  secure  one.  Hence  the  applicants  with  which 
mercenary  boards  have  to  deal  belong  mainly  to  the  lowest  class 
of  teachers,  those  without  professional  interest  or  child  knowledge, 
without  character  or  determination,  persons  wishing  to  get  money 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  effort.  With  such  can- 
didates individual  members  of  boards  have  been  known  to  do 
several  things.  Among  these  are  (a)  selling  places  outright,  (b) 
putting  in  their  own  relatives,  (c)  trading  them  with  other  persons 
for  personal  favors,  (d)  paying  debts  of  various  sorts,  sometimes 
those  made  most  corruptly,  (e)  putting  in  their  own  dependents 
or  those  of  others,  (f)  using  them  for  purposes  of  charity. 

The  motive  in  each  of  these  cases  may  be  different.  The 
effect  on  the  schools  is  alike  evil.  The  children,  under  the 
influence  of  spoilsmen  and  spoilswomen,  each  day  receive  a  dose 
of  poison,  of  political  corruption.  Competent,  capable,  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  will  not  take  schools  under  any  of 
these  conditions.  Good  schools  cannot  be  made  on  any  other 
terms.  Of  all  these  conditions,  the  one  which  makes  the  teacher 
an  object  of  charity  is  perhaps  the  most  mischievous.  A  good 
school  cannot  be  a  hospital  for  its  teachers. 

The  various  forms  of  school  corruption  have  a  variety  of  evil 
results.     These  we  may  analyze  as  follows: 

i.  They  injure  the  schools  by  making  good  work  impossible. 

2.  They  exclude  good  teachers. 

3.  They  exclude  those  who  strive  to  rise  in  the  profession  by 
honorable  means. 

4.  They  render  places  in  the  schools  unstable.  This  evil 
has  been  remedied  by  a  statute  prohibiting  removals  except  by  a 
formal  trial.  This  is  an  evil  greater  than  instability,  as  it  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  corruption.  There  are  cities  in  which  a 
statute  against  removal  has  led  corrupt  boards  -to  enormously 
multiply  the  number  of  useless  teachers  by  adding  its  own  com- 
plement to  those  of  its  predecessors,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
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cost  of  the  schools  without  good  service.  Where  the  spoils  sys- 
tem obtains,  rotation  in  office  does  no  additional  harm.  Where 
good  schools  are  desired  the  power  of  free  removal  is  scarcely  less 
important  than  the  power  of  appointment.  Competent  superin- 
tendents will  not  abuse  this  power.  Good  managers  do  not  make 
charges  wantonly. 

5.  Corrupt  conditions  keep  the  best  men  out  of  public  school 
work.  In  general,  a  competent  man  will  accept  a  college  position 
at  a  far  lower  salary  than  he  would  demand  in  public  school  work. 
Graduate  students  in  universities  will  choose  a  laboratory  position 
at  $600  to  $1000  in  preference  to  a  high  school  instructorship  at 
$1500  to  $2000,  or  a  superintendency  at  $2000  to  $2500.  The 
university  offers  high  incentive,  freedom  from  intrigue  and  final 
reward  for  superior  service.  The  public  schools  cannot  guaran- 
tee anything.  To  be  dismissed  from  any  position  in  some  of  our 
cities  involves  no  professional  discredit,  not  even  the  need  of 
explanation.  The  one  thing  to  be  explained  is  the  inducement 
which  led  the  teacher  to  accept  such  a  position. 

The  conditions  described  prevent  cities  from  securing  outside 
talent.  In  some  great  cities  where  the  spoils  system  has  been 
unchecked,  no  competent  outside  teacher  would  ever  think  of 
applying  for  a  position  The  superintendent  never  thinks  ot 
looking  outside  for  a  teacher.  A  great  city  should  be  ever  on  the 
watch  for  the  best  talent  in  the  region  tributary  to  it.  The  city 
of  San  Francisco  for  example,  should  be  alert  to  bring  in  the  best 
teachers  of  the  coast  to  handle  the  work  in  the  high  schools  and 
grammar  schools.  I  have  heard  of  but  one  case  of  its  drawing  a 
teacher  from  any  other  city  or  even  of  any  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
principle  of  keeping  our  own  schools  for  our  own  girls  wherever 
this  is  accepted,  works  badly  for  the  schools.  It  is  a  species  of 
educational  corruption.  In  some  cases  a  local  department  called 
normal  has  been  established  so  that  '  'the  girls  who  have  to  teach" 
will  not  need  to  go  away  from  home  for  their  training.  But  to  go 
away  from  home  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  training  if  teaching 
is  to  be  in  any  degree  a  profession.  The  schools  need  new  blood. 
The  teacher  needs  new  outlooks.  In  a  well  managed  system  no 
teacher  will  be  appointed  who  has  not  had,  as  a  teacher  or  a  stu- 
dent, some  experience  somewhere  else. 

If  teachers  push  themselves  upward  thru  unprofessional' 
means,  teaching  cannot  be  made  a  profession.  If  intrigue  and 
flattery,  "wire-pulling"  or  "leg- pulling,"  masculine  arts  or  femi- 
nine arts  of  swaying  the  appointing  power  furnish  means  of 
advancement,  the  nobler  arts  of  love  of  learning  and  devotion  to 
the  needs  of  children  will  not  be  entered  into  the  competition. 

Thus  the  ranks  of  our  teachers  become  filled  with  those  who 
know  nothing  and  have  no  care  to  know,  with  those  who  use  the 
work  of  teacher  while  seeking  marriage  or  an  opening  in  a  law 
office,  with  those  who  pay  more  for  the  dead  birds  on  their  hats 
than  for  all  the  books  they  read,  reckless  of  the  fact  that  every 
bird  killed  wantonly  leaves  this  world  a  little  less  worth  living  in, 
with  those  who  know  more  of  palmistry  than  of  psychology,  of 
euchre  or  the  two-step  than  of  the  art  of  training  children.  There 
are  many  things  in  our  Teachers'  Institutes  which  check  the  ardor 
of  believers  in  the  free  public  school  system  of  a  free  democracy. 
But  it  is  the  best  of  our  teachers  who  go  to  meetings  which  they 
are  not  obliged  by  law  to  attend,  those  whose  public  spirit  and 
public  interest  lead  them  to  take  every  means  to  extend  the  hori- 
zon of  their  knowledge  and  the  range  of  their  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  young  woman  with  a  pull  has  no  interest  in  coming 
here.  The  good  old  lady  kept  in  the  schools  for  charity's  sake 
has  not  the  money  or  the  strength  for  a  trip  to  Sacramento,  and 
the  young  man  who  is  a  politician's  henchman  can  do  better  than 
to  spend  three  days  hearing  school  teachers  talk  to  one  another. 
There  is  no  nonsense  about  him,  so  he  stays  at  home,  unless  the 
Teachers'  Association  has  "something  in  it  for  his  health."  The 
right  organization  of  our  schools  will  leave  all  of  these  classes  at 
home.  It  will  make  teaching  a  profession  not  to  be  lightly 
undertaken  or  carelessly  performed.  It  will  bring  back  to  the 
ranks  of  the  public  schools  many  of  our  most  gifted  men  and 
women  who  now  find  their  only  attractive  career  in  the  over- 
crowed ranks  of  the  instructorships  in  the  colleges. 

How  shall  we  escape  from  the  spoils  system  ?  How  shall  we 
tree  our  schools  from  personal  interference  in  the  interest  of  per- 
sonal ends  ?  The  best  way  to  insure  good  schools  is  to  secure  the 
best  superintendent  possible  and  then  to  give  him  full  power  to 
choose  teachers.  By  this  means  and  by  this  alone,  is  it  possible 
to  adapt  means  to  ends  and  make  the  school  system  of  a  city  an 
instrument  which  can  produce  the  best  results.  All  great  work 
is  the  realization  of  some  ideal,  and  ideal  in  education,  as  elsewhere, 


is  the  ideal  not  of  the  board,  but  of  a  man.  When  a  man  is  in 
control  of  affairs,  a  limiting  statute  prescribing  what  he  shall  not 
do  is  an"  impertinence. 

The  next  best  way  is  to  secure  a  superintendent  thru  the 
means  found  necessary  in  the  civil  service.  This  would  be 
efficient  or  not  as  the  case  may  be.  Let  him  attend  to  clerical 
affairs  and  select  his  teachers  for  him  by  competitive  examination. 
Such  a  method  is  pursued  in  the  civil  service  ot  most  enlightened 
nations  and  it  has  been  found  almost  the  only  means  of  keeping 
this  service  free  from  corruption.  The  competitive  examination 
is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  it  is  usually  the  choice  of  evils.  It  is 
never  the  best  way  ideally  possible,  for  the  surest  way  to  select 
good  servants  is  to  trust  a  capable  and  honest  man  to  pick  them 
out.  It  becomes  necessary  when  we  have  to  deal  with  men  we 
cannot  trust.  The  civil  service  methods  are  used  in  default  of 
capable  and  honest  men.  They  serve  to  pick  out  fairly  good  pub- 
lic servants  and  to  exclude  political  corruption  and  personal  pulls. 
When  the  school  service  is  beset  by  vulgar  politicians  and  time- 
servers  anxious  to  help  needy  relatives  and  greedy  applicants, 
a  system  of  civil  service  examinations  is  our  best  remedy.  But  we 
must  remember  that  no  form  of  competitive  examination  is  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  simply  an  evil  which  may  be  necessary  until  a 
higher  civic  morality 'and  a  higher  sense  of  professional  honor 
among  teachers  renders  it  superfluous. 

Without  a  competent  and  trusted  Superintendent  a  school 
system  of  the  highest  grade  is  impossible.  But  fair  results  of  a 
lower  order  may  be  reached  by  the  choice  of  teachers  thru  com- 
petitive examinations.  Without  these,  under  the  spoils  system 
pure  and  simple,  the  schools  will  be  as  bad  as  the  bosses  dare 
make  them,  and  none  can  say  that  they  are  cowards.  There  is 
not  much  they  dare  not  do. 

Three  ways  to  remedy  the  evils  of  politics  in  the  schools  may 
be  suggested. 

1.  We  may  appeal  to  statute.  We  may  tie  up  the  school 
board  and  Superintendent  by  laws  which  shall  make  a  personal  or 
political  appointment  a  misdemeanor.  We  may  place  such 
tampering  on  the  judicial  level  of  embezzlement  where  it  morally 
belongs. 

But  such  criminality  is  hard  to  define  and  harder  to  prove. 
Besides,  statutes  avail  little  unless  public  opinion  backs  them. 
Because  the  people  at  large  wink  at  politics  in  the  schools,  to 
tolerate  it,  ignore  it  or  consider  it  smart,  our  school  boards  reel 
justified  in  dividing  up  the  spoils.  And  there  is  never  much 
value  in  restrictive  laws.  We  have  too  many  statutory  crimes 
already.  Criminal  law  cannot  go  beyond  public  opinion  without 
bringing  itself  into  contempt  and  thus  into  ineffectiveness.  Only 
gross  offenses,  such  as  sale  of  places  for  money  or  favor  or  giving 
them  thru  charity,  could  be  clearly  proven  and  under  any  statute 
even  these  could  be  seldom  punished.  But  after  all  there  is  a 
great  educational  value  in  the  severe  enforcement  of  a  just  statute, 
even  tho  its  purpose  be  at  first  not  fully  understood. 

Negatively  we  can  strengthen  the  case  a  little  by  repealing 
all  statutes  which  strengthen  the  teacher's  hold  on  his  position. 
Most  of  these  are  in  the  interest  of  the  incompetent  teachers. 
They  are  intended  to  defend  the  beneficiaries  of  one  administration 
from  being  thrown  out  by  the  next.  The  removal  of  any  teacher 
who  holds  his  place  on  a  pull  is  likely  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
schools.     It  should  be  left  as  easy  as  possible. 

There  are  certain  precedents  and  methods  in  the  schools  of 
many  cities  which  make  it  hard  for  teachers  from  the  outside  to 
secure  a  foothold.  Better  employ  no  native-born  teachers  than  to 
accept  no  others.  To  move  about  is  part  of  education  and  teach- 
ers who  have  never  been  away  from  home  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  stimulating  in  their  professional  work.  California  is  one  of 
the  worst  offenders  in  these  regards.  The  narrow  feeling  of 
nativism  exists  in  her  towns,  tho  from  her  character  and  history 
she  should  be  the  last  of  the  states  to  favor  in-breeding  in  her 
schools. 

2.  The  second  method  is  to  educate  the  community.  Let 
the  people  know  what  good  schools  ought  to  be  and  how  much 
the  children  suffer  from  being  forced  into  any  other.  This  is  a 
slow  method  but  it  is  effectual.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
better  than  object  lessons.  There  are  certain  cities  in  California 
which  are  object  lessons  in  this  regard.  We  cannot  over  estimate 
the  value  of  their  example.  A  competent  superintendent  can 
usually  purify  the  board  which  selects  him.  Most  political  crimes 
come  from  ignorance  rather  than  from  vicious  intention.  Very 
many  of  our  officials  are  inefficient  or  corrupt  simply  because 
they  do  not  know  what  the  people  have  the  right  to  expect  them 
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to  do.  Most  school  boards  can  be  brought  to  take  a  pride  in  good 
schools,  if  they  really  see  and  understand  them.  There  are 
some  such  superintendents  who  do  sound,  honest  work, trusted  by 
their  boards  and  by  their  communities.     Let  the  number  increase. 

3.  Educate  the  teachers.  Quite  as  necessary  as  the  training 
of  the  public  is  the  bringing  of  the  teachers  to  higher  standards  of 
professional  honor.  If  the  profession  is  to  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  wire-pulling  we  must  each  do  our  part.  Let  us  individ- 
ually cease  to  look  toward  pull  and  intrigue  and  favoritism,  bui. 
trust  to  the  goodness  of  our  records  as  teachers  for  our  advance- 
ment. When  our  own  records  are  clean  we  can  give  attention  to 
the  records  of  others.  We  should  cease  to  honor  wire-pullers  by 
election  to  office  in  our  associations.  We  should  go,  as  far  as 
the  demands  of  courtesy  will  let  us,  in  refusing  them  the  right 
hand  of  professional  fellowship.  We  should  not  vote  for  them 
when  they  are  candidates  for  our  suffrages.  There  is  as  much 
need  of  a  code  of  honor  in  education  as  in  medicine.  When  either 
teaching  or  medicine  becomes  a  profession  the  code  will  be  super- 
fluous, for  no  one  really  competent  and  enlightened  will  violate 
its  natural  provisions.  Most  teachers  find  positions  thru  the  help 
of  other  teachers.  We  should  cease  to  give  such  help  to  the 
wire-puller,  the  schemer,  the  self-advertiser,  the  man  who  blows 
his  own  horn,  whatever  the  key,  whether  basso,  or  soprano,  or 
falsetto.  Some  of  our  colleges  refuse  to  recommend  or  even  to 
recognize  their  own  alumni  if  these  have  sought  to  rise  in  their 
profession  bj'  irregular,  means.  It  would  be  well  if  all  colleges 
and  normal  schools  should  adopt  this  rule:  That  those  who 
have  sought  or  accepted  a  political  pull  should  never  receive  their 
commendation,  personal  or  official.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
prove  the  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  as  such  commenda- 
tion is  not  a  right,  it  is  proper  to  withhold  it  in  case  of  doubt. 
The  teacher  is  an  accredited  tribune  of  civilization.  He  should  repre- 
sent in  the  community  intellectual  soundness  and  moral  upright- 
ness. In  the  minds  of  our  forefathers  his  place  as  moral  and  intellect- 
ual guide  stood  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  spiritual  guide,  the 
minister.  If  either  calling  has  fallen  from  its  first  estate  of  honor  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  men  who  follow  it.  Clear-headed,  simple-hearted, 
pure-souled  teachers  ennoble  the  profession.  Stupid,  untrained, 
tricky  teachers  degrade  it.  And  of  this  we  may  feel  sure,  our 
profession  as  a  whole  stands  just  about  where  the  outside  world 
thinks  it  does.  The  cold  public  hits  the  truth  very  exactly. 
Teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  over  worked  and  underpaid.  At  least 
we  say  so,  when  we  talk  it  over  together,  among  ourselves.  But 
I  am  sure  that  on  the  whole,  teachers  get  all  that  they  are  worth. 
The  fault  is  in  the  lack  of  discrimination  between  good  ones 
and  poor  ones.  Some  teachers  certainly  are  underpaid,  grossly 
underpaid,  when  we  consider  the  rewards  of  equal  success  in  al- 
most any  other  profession.  But  only  real  success  of  one  sort  or 
another  receives  reward  at  all  in  most  professions.  The 
worthy  and  the  worthless,  the  honest  and  the  tricky,  the  enter- 
prising and  the  indolent,  the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant,  are  not 
paid  on  the  same  schedule  in  any  other  profession.  There  are 
men  in  our  public  schools  in  California  whose  services  would  be 
cheap  to  any  town  at  $5000  a  year  or  over  $10,000.  There  are 
many  others  who  would  be  dearly  bought  at  five  dollars  a  month. 
And  some  of  each  class  are  paid  $1000  or  $2000  or  $3000  alike, 
and  all  are  lumped  together  by  the  politician  and  the  public  as 
"school  teachers."  Sooner  or  later  our  people  will  see  the  differ- 
ence and  act  accordingly.  If  we  want  better  pay  we  must  bring 
in  better  men  and  women,  better  personally  and  better  profession- 
ally. To  this  end  we  must  so  conduct  our  profession  that  men 
and  women  cannot  rise  in  it  thru  unfair  or  corrupt  means,  and  we 
must  give  our  help  and  recognition  to  those  who  will  not  do  so. 

In  the  schools  of  to-day  the  history  of  the  next  generation  is 
written.  If  there  is  corruption  in  the  schools  we  shall  see  it  in 
the  body  politic.  The  only  danger  which  besets  democracy  is 
that  of  political  corruption,  of  misuse  of  public  funds  and  public 
trust  for  personal  ends.  Democracy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  out- 
side force  or  domestic  tyranny.  Its  worst  enemy  is  in  the  dry  rot 
of  popular  indifference  to  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
brings  the  wet  rot  of  official  imbecility  and  corruption.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  the  public  school  is  the 
watchtower  on  the  walls  of  democracy.  If  these  sentinels  sleep, 
we  shall  waken  to  shame. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  another  name  for  civic  devotion  and 
moral  awakening.  And  because  the  next  generation  must  be  in- 
tellectually and  morally  the  reflex  of  the  schools  of  to-day,  reform 
in  education  is  the  most  vital  of  all  reforms. 


BY  EEV.    CHAS.    R.   BROWN,  OAKLAND 

I  am  only  a  layman  in  educational  matters,  and  I  feel  like  a 
Saul  among  the  prophets  in  appearing  on  this  platform  with  dis- 
'"iguished  educators  to  address  a  body  of  trained  teachers.  But 
as  a  citizen  I  am  profoundly  interested  in  our  schools,  and  I  wish 
to  speak  as  a  citizen  regarding  the  moral  aspects  of  any  political 
interference  that  would  hinder  their  highest  usefulness. 

The  aim  of  education,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  to  impart  infor- 
mation, not  to  teach  rules  or  even  facts — all  this  is  means  to  an 
end.  The  real  aim  is  to  develop  personality.  Whatever  may  be 
our  personal  beliefs,  the  moral  life  is  a  large  factor  in  that  per- 
sonality. If  the  educational  processes  fail  to  establish  the  pupils 
more  firmly  in  the  habit  of  choosing  the  good  and  refusing  the 
evil,  they  have  failed  in  one  of  their  main  purposes.  And  inas- 
much as  moral  life,  like  happinesses  advanced  largely  by  methods 
of  indirectness,  it  becomes  vitally  important  that  all  the  finer 
moral  values  in  the  teachers  of  our  schools  should  be  carefully 
guarded.  Like  begets  like  in  morals  as  elsewhere,  and  slovenly 
ethics  on  the  part  of  teachers  means  an  unwholesome  moral  at- 
mosphere for  our  children  to  breathe  while  they  are  within  the 
range  of  the  teacher's  influence. 

My  first  point,  therefore,  is  the  ill  effect  upon  the  teachers 
themselves,  of  the  system  where  teachers'  positions  are  used  as  the 
small  change  to  pay  political  debts,  or  as  the  sinews  of  war  to  feed 
and  strengthen  the  forces  in  the  ward  machine  for  another  struggle. 
To  allow  such  considerations  to  determine  the  selection  of  teachers 
cuts  the  nerve  of  effort.  If  the  highest  prizes  are  not  for  char- 
acter, knowledge  and  efficiency,  but  for  the  advantage  of  standing 
as  first  cousin  to  some  influential  ward  heeler,  then  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  stimulus  in  normal  training  and  in  the  whole 
work  of  preparation  for  your  honorable  calling,  is  taken  away. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  thoro  preparation,  like  virtue,  is  its 
own  reward,  but  the  number  of  those  who  will  enter  its  straight 
and  narrow  gates  will  be  greatly  increased  if  legitimate  recogni- 
tion to  genuine  worth  is  accorded  by  the  community.  In  your 
work  as  teachers  you  stand  for  real  and  ascertainable  values,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  have  the  positions  you  seek  dealt  out  on  prin- 
ciples of  political  favoritism,  because  of  the  inevitable  slackening 
of  effort,  and  the  gradual  deterioration  of  your  high  profession 
that  would  follow. 

It  also  undermines  the  self-respect  of  any  teacher  who  has 
gained  his  place  thru  political  preferment.  No  man  or  woman  is 
fit  to  stand  up  before  boys  and  girls  in  the  formative  period,  with 
the  consciousness,  "I  am  here  not  because  of  what  I  know,  and 
am,  and  can  do;  I  am  here  because  some  vest-pocket  edition  of 
Richard  Crocker  is  a  relation  of  mine.  He  has  lifted  me  to  this 
place  because  he  has  the  vote  of  a  ward  in  his  tight  grip."  There 
was  so  much  downright,  original  reality  in  the  plain  material  from 
which  we  were  formed  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  these 
personal  values  to  palm  off  an  imitation  article  on  the  public. 
Children  particularly  have  a  keen  scent  for  humbugs.  And  the 
teacher  who  appears  daily  before  them  as  the  consenting  member 
of  some  "job"  or  as  the  preference  of  some  "boss,"  and  not  as 
the  ordained  and  appointed  product  of  the  highest  educational 
methods,  will  be  so  lacking  in  honest  self-respect  as  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  finer  moral  influences  over  her  pupils. 

You  are  to  be  both  students  and  representatives  of  the  scien- 
tific method.  You  are  to  delight  in  the  most  rigorous  application 
of  the  principles  of  natural  selection  in  determining  those  who  are 
to  survive  the  tests  imposed  in  filling  positions.  Nothing  less 
than  this  will  insure  progress.  If  the  policy  of  favoritism  had 
been  pursued  in  the  big  world  about  us,  we  should  be  back  some- 
where in  the  stage  of  dodos.  Cases  of  arrested  educational  devel- 
opment have  no  more  right  to  cumber  the  teacher's  ground  thru 
some  political  pull,  than  have  these  superceded  specimens  in  the 
animal  world  which  have  value  only  in  museums.  Thus  for  the 
sake  of  inspiring  the  noblest  effort  in  the  work  of  preparation  and 
to  preserve  the  self-respect  of  the  members  of  your  profession,  it  is 
imperative  that  political  pull  should  be  eliminated  and  the  award 
of  positions  should  be  upon  merit  and  efficiency  alone. 

The  knowledge  that  unworthy  methods'  are  allowed  in  the 
enlistment  of  teachers  exerts  a  bad  moral  influence  also  on  the 
pupils  themselves.     To  allow  a  boy  or  girl  to  gradually  form  the 
(Continued  on  page  SI.) 
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History  and  Literature 


LEWIS   B,  AVERY,  KEDLANDS. 

Literature  bears  to  History  a  relation  n  >t  unlike  that  existing 
between  Art  and  Nature.  The  artist  catches  a  thousand  fleeting  per- 
fections and  weaves  them  into  beauty,  or  stops  the  moving  wheels  of 
Life,  to  give  us  time  to  see  what  his  artist  eye  has  caught,  and  the 
Angelus  with  its  import  of  sacred  hope  is  the  heritage  of  the  race. 

He  who  sees  in  History  only  dates  and  events  sees  probably  in  Lit- 
erature figures  of  speech  and  quotations  from  the  dictionary  of  word, 
phrase  and  fable.  It  was  such  a  one  who,  when  a  boy  in  Boston,  said 
"Caesar  was  a  man  who  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote  Latin  text-books  for 
High  Schools."  The  Caesar  who  made  history  doubtless  saw  more  than 
he  was  able  to  weave  into  History,  and  what  he  sees,  his  ideas  of  the 
feasible  but  unattained,  when  written  out,  form  the  highest  literature. 
The  literature  of  a  period  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  surrounding 
conditions  of  the  times.  It  tells  of  the  unrealized  ambition  of  the  peo- 
ple or  of  the  author.  From  the  material  of  History  it  weaves,  not  oniy 
what  has  been,  but  what  might  have  been.  In  History  the  rewards 
and  punishments  often  go  wrong,  but  the  genius  of  literature,  without 
violating  the  modes  of  life,  brings  to  each  actor  the  reward  of  his  deeds, 
and  so  out  of  the  crude  soil  of  History  springs  Literature  covering  over 
with  a  varied  verdure  even  the  dark  deeds  of  war  and  Are  and  flood. 
The  checking  of  the  expression  in  real  life  of  any  great  ideal  naturally 
throws  its  expression  into  other  channels,  and  under  favoriug  circum- 
stances Literature  is  the  outgrowth. 

Literature,  then,  is  not  form,  it  is  content  struggling  thru  form 
for  expression.  To  treal  it  as  form  is  to  crack  it  as  a  nut,  but  its  life 
goes  out.  The  wise  teacher  plants  it  and  nurtures  the  crop  that  grows 
from  it  in  the  pupil's  mind  into  new  and  living  shapes.  It  is  to  be 
watered  and  enriched  and  pruned  but  never  killed.  Now,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  teacher  Feeks  to  teach  coutent  rather  than  form  in  Litera- 
ture, he  will  desire  that  the  pupils  shall  come  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  breathe  his  atmosphere,  live  his  life,  repeat  the  ambitious 
represented  in  his  writing,  and  then, — and  not  before  is  it  possible- 
find  the  author's  words  expressing  their  own  sentiments  in  forms 
whose  fitness,  whose  beauty  and  whose  power  do  not  need  to  be 
remarked  upon,  for  the  pupil's  every  fiber  tingles  with  appreciation. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  this  appreciation  of  Literature — what  should  be 
the  flower  of  the  school  course — cannot  be  obtained  in  most  cases  in 
any  degree  of  perfection  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  times 
in  which  the  author  lived  and  the  times  of  which  he  wrote. 

Now,  every  subject  of  study  is  of  necessity  correlated  with  every 
other  subject.  But  it  remains  for  the  skillful  teacher  to  find  and  apply 
that  correlation  for  the  purpise  of  arousing  and  concentrating  inter- 
est. That  there  is  a  very  evident  correlation  between  the  subjects  of 
History  and  Literature  I  have  attempted  to  show.  What  can  practi- 
cally be  done  in  the  light  of  this  remains  to  be  told.  I  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  state  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  and  planning  to  attempt 
in  the  High  School  at  Redlands. 

Our  History  course  consists  at  present  of  three  years  of  work,  com- 
mencing with  the  second  year.  The  committee  of  seven  recommendg 
four  years  as  follows:  first,  Ancient  History;  second,  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History;  third,  English  History,  and  fourth,  American  His- 
tory and  Government.  Our  own  course  for  the  first  year  gives  one  of 
four  lines  of  work  to  Physical  Geography  and  gives  no  history  in  the 
first  year. 

From  observation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Physical  Geography  work 
and  after  having  carefully  considered  its  educational  relation,  I  am 
very  sure  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  first  year  ought  not  to  he  dis- 
pensed with,  and  no  one  would  advocate  the  dropping  of  the  foreign 
language,  the  mathematics  or  the  English.  Physical  Geograpy  fur- 
nishes not  only  a  practical  acquaintance  with  matters  concerning 
which  r.o  man  should  be  ignorant,  but  it  opens  the  door  to  the  natural 
sciences  as  well.  Further  than  that  it  is  in  our  own  school  fund  to  be 
correlated  with  the  work  in  English.  Our  first  year  in  English  con- 
sists of  a  careful  reading  and  discussion  of  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myer's 
translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Palmer's  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  Per- 
haps the  correlation  spoken  of  is  not  evident  at  first  glance.  But  these 
poems  deal  with  the  imaginative  view  of  Nature — with  the  child 
explanation  of  Nature --the  whole  world  at  play.  Physical  Geography 
is  the  maturer  view  of  the  same  thing.  Pupils  pass  daily  from  the  one 
to  the  other  and  the  flower  of  Literature  daily  drops  its  petals  to  unfold 
and  mature  the  kernel  of  Science,  and  sheds  over  the  utilities  a  new 
beauty,  and  modern  science  in  turn  shows  the  magnificent  outcome  of 
the  mental  labors  of  the  past  and  this  literature  without  itjstands   alto- 


gether cut  off  from  modern  thought  aud  interest.  Thus  Physical  Geog- 
raphy must  be  kept  in  the  course  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  course, 
but  it  can  be  done  in  less  time  than  we  assign  it;  indeed,  in  ha'f  the 
year  a  reasonable  view  can  be  given.  The  remainder  of  the  year  can 
be  given  to  Ancient  History  from  the  standpoint  of  Greece  aud  Rome, 
and  here  I  must  ask  the  teachers  of  history  if  there  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  material  placed  under  the  head  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
text  books  in  use  that  has  little  logical  value— that  is  merely  encyclo- 
pediac  in  nature  and  does  not  help  to  carry  on  any  progressive  view  of 
history— and  even  in  the  history  of  the  two  principal  nations  spoken  of 
as  given  in  the  texts;  is  there  not  much  that  is  pu  rely  legendary  aud  of 
comparatively  little  value  historically?  In  other  words,  can  not  the 
Ancient  History  that  is  organ- c  aud  of  actual  value  in  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  the  whole  be  brought  within  the  range  of  six  or  seven  months'? 
This  is  practically  done  with  us  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  take 
the  Classical  course.  The  other  students  take  what  is  known  as 
Ancient  History,  spending  twice  the  time  upon  it,  and  they  get  what  the 
others  get  plus  a  large  amount  of  unrelated  material  that  serves  to 
dilute  the  more  important  history.  Can  not  valuable  time  be  saved  for 
later  history  by  this  treatment  of  Ancient  History?  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  occupy  six  or  seven  months  with  us  in  practice,  the  remainder 
of  the  year  being  largely  devoted  to  a  comparative  view  of  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  peoples.  Ancient  History  and  Physical  Geogra- 
phy correlate  most  admirably  with  the  literature  work  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey. 

Our  second  year  in  English  is  given  to  American  literature. 
Direct  correlation  here  is  not  so  essential  but  the  elements  of  United 
States  historv  have  already  been  given  in  the  Grammar  schools.  Our 
reasons  for  placing  American  literature  in  the  second  year  are  two:  first, 
it  is  the  least  difficult  phase  ot  literature;  and  second,  it  is  practically 
nearest  the  child's  interest  and  acquaintance.  The  Alhambra  is  some- 
what exceptional  in  American  literature  iu  its  historical  setting,  but  it 
is  provided  for  in  this  case  if  we  place  in  the  second  year  Mediaeval 
History,  which  I  should  strongly  advise.  Allow  me  to  ask  History 
teachers  if  they  can,  in  attempting  both  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 
in  one  year,  get  anything  like  an  oivanic  view  of  the  subject?  Is  it  not 
f  rue  that  the  ba°is  of  all  Modern  History  lies  in  the  history  of  Mediaeval 
times?  Is  not  Mediaeval  history  the  most  difficu't  of  organization  if 
taken  upon  the  general  plan  of  attempting  to  put  innumerable  and 
often  seemingly  unrela'ed  facts  into  a  memory  box  of  limited  capacity? 
Does  not  the  student  of  average  power  leave  the  history  of  these  times 
a  profound  and  unthreaded  labvri"th  offact  and  fable? 

Allow  me  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  History  from  the  stand- 
point of  France,  around  which  most  that  is  valnahle  in  this  Historv  is 
wovpn.  A  verv  little  of  valuable  material  may  drop  out  in  this  treat- 
ment hut  everything  will  he  gained  in  the  wav  of  an  organized  view  of 
the  subject.  In  like  manner,  inotead  of  spending  half  a  year  on  Mod- 
ern Historv  of  which  English  Historv  forms  the  major  part,  and  then 
expanding  English  Historv  for  a  year  or  more,  can  we  not  do  for  this 
what  I  have  suggested  for  Mediaeval  Historv?  That  is,  in  our  third 
year  make  English  history  the  center  from  which  to  study  the  historv 
of  the  world? 

If  we  place  this  in  the  third  year  it  will  begin  at  the  time  that  we 
take  up  the  work  of  distinctively  Eng'isb  literature. 

Tt  will  he  noted  that  I  recommend  the  ilivision  of  historv  bv  sub- 
ject matter  rather  than  bv  date  lines.  Tt  is  mv  own  belief  that  this 
must  foster  a  more  organic  view  of  the  suhject.  Bv  this  treatment 
much  of  Roman  historv  will  come  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  France 
will  reach  its  riofs  well  hack  into  ancient  times. 

American  History  in  the  fon-tb  rear  gives  the  l-est  possible  basis 
for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  speeches  and  debates  of  Colonial 
times. 

The  suggested  arrangement  then,  is:  Ancient  Historv  from  the 
standpoint  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Physical  Geography  following 
one  line  of  work  for  the  first  year,  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  parallel 
to  it  in  the  course  in  English;  for  the  second  vear,  historv  from  the 
standpoint  of  France.  American  literature  being  taken  at  the  same 
time;  for  the  third  vear.  history  from  the  standpoint  of  England,  the 
course  in  distinctively  English  literature  beginning  at  the  same  time; 
the  fourth  '-ear.  American  historv  and  government,  and  English  liter- 
ature completed. 

T  believe  there  shruld  he  as  much  correlation  between  the  subjects 
as  can  he  obtained,  but  it  must,  be  remembered  that  correlation  is  not, 
after  a,'l.  so  much  a  matter  of  courses  of  study  a°  it  is  of  teachers. 
Pupils  will  neyer  b^  made  to  understand  or  appreciate  relations  the 
teacher  does  not  see.  and  the  measure  of  the  success  of  the  best  corre- 
lated course  will  be  the  breadth  of  the  teaiher  attempting  to  pract;cally 
applv  it. 

Mrs.  Comstock  at  Stanford. 

Nature  Study  work  at  Stanford  has  received  a  fresh  impetus  bv  the 
coming  of  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Cometock,  assistant  professor  of  Nature 
Studvin  Cornell  University.  The  most  extensive  work  in  nature  study  in 
the  United  States  'S  beine  done  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  a 
corps  of  nature  stndv  teachers  at  Cornell  University.  This  work  has  been 
deecrihed  before  by  the  JOURNAL,  and  so  need  only  be  referred  to  here. 
Mrs.  Comstock  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  development  of  this  work. 
She  will  be  at  Stanford  for  three  months,  and  in  that  time  will  give 
several  public  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  nature  study  work,  and 
will  also  give  lectures  and  practical  exercises  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar course  in  nature  study  given  bv  Professors  Jenkins  and  Kellogg.  Some 
opportunity  for  California  teachers  interested  in  nature  Btudy  to  hear 
Mrs.  Comstock:will  be  given  in  addresses  at  Oakland,  San  Jose  and  else- 
where. 
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,  IA1     »       >r*  /-\       nniTUf       ninnC      must  be  balanced  on  the  feet.     In  Figs  i-io  if  a  vertical  line  is 
H  U  jAL         lU       U  r\  M  JAl       DIIaUO      passed  thru  the  center  of  the  body  it  will  pass  between  or  within 

the  area  of  the  feet. 
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Character. — Character  is  more  than  accuracy  in  drawing. 
We  cannot  represent  all.  Choose,  therefore,  between  those 
details  which  are  essential  and  characterize  the  bird,  and  those 
which  are  of  little  importance.  The  idea  you  are  representing 
is  the  great  essential.  This  should  always  be  first.  What  am  I 
drawing;  what  idea  am  I  representing;  what  is  my  object  and  aim 
in  this  drawing  ? — are  questions  that  cannot  be  too  plainly 
answered. 


JL 


This  is  a  general  plan  for  the  drawing  of  birds  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  little  time  at  their  command.  The 
plan  is  a  follows: 

1 .  Place  the  idea  back  of  the  drawing.     Know  what  you  are 

doing. 

2.  Study  the  proportion,  general  features  and  position  of  the 
bird  from  pictures  and  drawings  without  regard  to  the  family  or 
species. 

3.  Use  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  in  the  study  of  the  real 

bird. 

The  principle  of  the  construction  of  all  birds  is  in  general 
the  same,  the  difference  is  in  the  proportion  and  minor  details. 
By  learning  the  proportions  and  general  features  from  pictures 
and  drawings  much  time  will  be  saved,  the  work  made  more 
effective  and  less  discouraging  than  if  the  study  is  attempted  from 
the  living  bird.  This  does  not  mean  to  blindly  copy  the  drawings  of 
others,  but  to  study  them  intelligently,  to  study  them  with  a  view  of 
learning  their  form  and  proportion  and  the  general  principle  of 
their  construction.  To  learn  such  points  as  the  following:  The 
size  of  the  head  as  compared  with  the  body.  The  movements  of 
the  tail,  head  and  body.  How  the  feet  are  placed  under  the  body 
to  give  perfect  balance.  How  the  wings  rest  on  the  body  and 
their  movements  when  flying.  All  of  these  can  be  studied  from 
drawings  coupled  with  observation,  and  then  verified  on  the  real 
bird,  much  better  than  from  the  real  bird  alone.  It  is  doubtful 
if  one  untrained  in  drawing  can  make  very  much  headway  learn- 
ing to  draw  from  such  a  restless  bit  of  animation  as  a  live  bird 
with  its  multiplicity  of  markings  and  numberless  details.  One 
must  have  both  knowledge  of  the  bird  and  skill  in  drawing  to  do 
this. 

Balance. — A  bird's  feet  must  be  under  the  middle  of  the 
body;  that  is,  the  center  of  gravity  must  fall  within  the  area  of 
the  feet.  A  bird  cannot  stand  up  any  more  than  a  human 
being,  if  the  feet  are  not  under  the  center  of  the  body.     The  body 
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WjjfU31    Sack  View 

Divisions  of  Study. — For  convenience  the  study  of  the 
bird  may  be  divided  into  (1)  side  views,  (2)  front  views,  (3)  back 
views,  (4)  quarter  views,  (5)  flying.  While  the  study  of  the 
bird  in  these  various  positions  are  aids  in  their  representation, 
giving  variety  of  position  and  mechanical  channels  of  thought, 
still,  it  is  the  idea  back  of  these  devices  that  is  the  vital  torce. 
These  positions  are  merely  mechanical  aids  and  are  attendant  to 
and  subordinate  to  the  idea.  If  you  wish  to  represent  a  bird 
singing,  they  say  "  you  can  represent  a  bird  singing  in  various 
positions,  among  the  most  prominent  are  the  side,  front,  back  and 
quarter  views." 

General  Directions. — (Draw  the  large  part  of  the  bird 
first.  The  body  is  the  largest  part.  It  is  easier  to  add  the 
smaller  parts,  such  as  the  head,  tail  and  legs,  to  the  body,  than  to 
add  the  body  to  these  smaller  parts.  Work  from  the  large  to  the 
small,  from  the  mass  to  the  details,  from  the  general  to  the 
special. 

Sketch  the  bird  with  light  lines  to  get  the  general  propor- 
tions and  action  as  shown  by  Fig.  58,  and  then  finish  in  detail. 
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The  head  has  a  vertical  range,  greater  than  is  pictired  in 
Fig.  55  and  on  a  pivot  of  at  least  one  complete  revolution,  Fig.  54. 
The  combination  of  these  two  movements  enables  the  bird  to 
practically  place  its  head  in  any  position.  The  body  also  has 
movements  on  the  legs  that  are  both  lateral  and  vertical. 

Figs.  56  and  57  show  the  principal  positions  of  the  wings 
when  flying. 


Be  sure  the  proportion,  balance  and  action  are  correct  before  you 
finish  the  drawing.  By  proportion  is  meant  the  proper  relative 
size  of  body,  head,  tail  and  legs.  By  balance  is  meant  standing 
firm  and  stable,  without  the  feeling  that  the  bird  will  fall  back- 
wards or  forwards.  This  balance  may  be  secured  by  passing  a 
vertical  line  thru  the  center  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fall  between  or  within  the  area  of  the  feet,  as  in  Figs.  54  and  55. 
By  action  is  meant  making  the  bird  appear  to  be  doing  what 
you  intend  it  to  do,  such  as  flying,  eating,  singing,  etc.,  as  in 
Figs.  61-70. 
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L,earn  the  limitations  of  each  part  of  the  bird.  For  example 
the  tail  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  as  in  Fig.  54  and  it  may  be 
closed  up  or  spread  out  like  a  fan  as  in  Figs.  59  and  60. 


The  idea  being  the  strongest  force  in  the  world  should  be 
the  propelling  force  in  all  of  this  work.  The  following  general 
outline  will  be  found  an  orderly  and  progressive  way  of  study: 

The  various  positions  side  view. 
The  various  positions  front  view. 
The  various  positions  back  view. 
The  various  positions  quarter  view. 
The  various  positions  flying. 
Representing  actions. 

The  following  sources  for  the  study  of  the  bird  may  be 
mentioned. 

1.  Drawings. 

2.  Pictures  of  birds. 

3.  Mounted  specimens. 

4.  The  living  bird. 

The  following  special  ideas  may  be  drawn  in  any  of  the 
above  positions. 

Draw  a  bird  singing. 

Draw  a  bird  eating. 

Draw  a  bird  drinking. 

Draw  a  bird  scolding. 

Draw  a  bird  flying. 

Draw  a  bird  building  its  nest. 

Draw  a  bird  sitting  on  its  nest. 

Draw  a  bird  feedicg  its  young. 

Draw  a  bird  bathing. 

Draw  a  bird  preening  its  feathers. 

Draw  a  bird  "sharpening"  its  bill. 

Draw  a  bird  sitting  on  a  limb. 

Draw  a  bird  pulling  a  worm  from  the  ground. 

Draw  a  bird  scratching. 

Draw  a  bird  sleeping. 


1. 
2. 
3- 

4- 
5- 
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7- 
8. 
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10. 
1 1. 
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ABOUT  SPIDERS. 


BY  V.   I,.  KELLOGG. 

Spiders  offer  certain  disadvantages  and  many  advantages  in 
their  use  as  objects  of  nature  study.  The  fear  which  they  inspire 
in  both  children  and  teachers  is  a  disadvantage;  their  actual  capa- 
city for  making  slight  wounds  by  biting  is  a  disadvantage  of  more 
importance,  in  that  it  cannot  be  quite  so  readily  overcome.  The 
abundance,  variety,  wide  distribution,  and  interesting  habits  of 
spiders  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  kept  alive  and 
observed  in  captivity  are  preponderating  advantages.  A  word  as 
to  the  biting  and  poisoning  capacity  of  spiders.  The  bite  of  no  one 
ot  the  common  small  spiders  of  house  and  field  and  garden  should 
cause  any  anxiety;  if  there  is  no  anxiety  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
The  bite  of  the  tarantula  and  large  running  spiders  may  cause 
some  pain.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  of  being  bitten 
at  all  in  studying  spiders.  I  have  never  been  bitten  by  a  spider, 
and  I  have  studied  them,  as  much,  at  least,  as  the  nature  study 
teacher  is  asked  to  in  this  lesson. 

Spiders  should  be  studied  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  out  of 
doors.  The  suggested  work  is  divided  into  schoolroom  work  and 
field  work.  The  getting  acquainted  with  the  spider's  body 
and  some  oi  its  feeding  habits  and  even  some  of  the  spinning  can 
be  done  in  the  schoolroom.  The  rearing  of  spiders  from  the  eggs, 
and  the  observation  of  the  habits  and  growth  of  the  spiderlings 
should  also  be  done  in  the  schoolroom  But  the  study  of  the 
homes  of  spiders,  the  different  kinds  of  webs,  and  the  general 
habits  of  the  different  common  kinds  of  spiders,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  web-building,  must,  most  of  it,  be  done  in  the  field  or 
garden  or  along  the  roadside;  in  a  word,  out  of  doors. 

Identifying  and  Collecting. 

Spiders  are  too  familiar  to  require  any  special  diagnosis  for 
identification.  There  are,  however,  many  kinds  of  spiders,  and 
direction  is  given  later  in  these  notes  for  the  identification  (mostly 
by  habits)  of  some  of  these  kinds.  Collecting  spiders  is  not  diffi- 
cult nor  does  it  carry  the  collector  far  afield.  The  collector 
should  provide  himself  with  a  number  of  empty  pill  boxes,  cap 
boxes,  or  other  similarly  small,  paper,  wooden  or  tin  boxes  with 
well  fitting  cover.  Each  of  these  boxes  will  serve  as  collecting 
tool  tor  one  spider,  and  as  cage  to  keep  it  in  until  the  schoolroom 
is  reached  again.  Search  for  spiders  in  and  near  their  webs,  in 
the  corollas  of  flowers,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  under  stones  and 
sticks  on  the  ground,  and  (for  tarantulas  and  other  spiders  with 
tubular  nests  in  the  ground)  in  their  nests  in  the  ground.  Spiders 
living  off  the  giound,  i.  e.  on  webs,  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  are  very 
prone  to  drop  quickly  to  the  ground  when  disturbed.  Take 
advantage  of  this  and  be  ready  to  catch  the  falling  spider  in  a  pill 
box,  quickly  clapping  the  lid  on.  Use  the  pill  box  and  lid  as 
catching  equipment.  You  will  soon  get  expert  in  the  work. 
Small  spiders,  especially  those  in  webs  or  flower  cups  can  be 
caught  with  perfect  impunity  in  the  hands.  But  there  is  always 
danger  of  crushing  the  soft  bocy  of  the  creature,  or  pulling  off  a 
leg  or  two  in  handling.  Trust  chiefly  to  manipulation  of  the  box 
and  lid.  There  need  be  no  holes  in  the  pill  box  for  the  admission 
of  air  for  the   captive  inside.     The  boxes  are  by  no  means  air 


Fig.  61.     Catching   a  spider. 


tight.  The  silken 
egg-sacs  or  cocoons  of 
spiders,  if  you  know 
them,  (and  some  of 
them  are  described 
and  figured  later  in 
these  notes)  may  also 
be  collected,  and  the 
young  spiders  reared 
in  the  sch  o  o  1  r  o  o  m. 
The  spiderlings  will 
be  of  special  i  n- 
terest  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  some  thoroly 
interesting  experi- 
ments may  be  made 
with  them. 

For  the  first  lesson 
of  spiders  to  be  given 
in   the    school  room 


collect  a  number  »of  common  house  spiders  and  ground  spiders. 
The  house  spiders  may  be  found  especially  readily  in  wood  sheds, 
stables,  or  other  out  buildings,  and  in  attics.  The  ground  spiders 
may  be  found  under  stones.  Keep  some  of  both  kinds  of  spiders 
alive  in  covered  glass  jars  in  the  schoolroom  and  kill  some  by 
means  of  chloroform.  In  the  jars  with  the  live  ones  put  a  num- 
ber of  small  live  insects  to  serve  as  food  for  the  spiders. 

Observing  and  Questioning. 

Schoolroom  Work.  Have  the  children  watch  the  live 
spiders.  Notice  their  behavior  with  regard  to  the  insects  put  in 
for  food.  Do  the  spiders  catch  the  insects  ?  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  the  behavior  of  the  two  kinds  of  spiders,  the  smaller 
house  spider  and  the  larger  ground  spiders  ?  What  do  the  spiders 
do  with  their  captured  prey  ?  Do  they  spin  silk  about  their 
bodies  ?  Do  both  kinds  of  spiders  do  this  ?  How  do  spiders  eat 
their  prey  ?  Do  they  eat  the  whole  body  of  the  captured  insect  ? 
They  simply  suck  out  the  body  juices,  casting  aside  the  flaccid 
skin.  If  the  spiders  spin  silk  around  their  prey  from  what  part 
of  the  spider's  body  does  the  silk  come  ?  The  silk  issues  from 
small  papillae  or  finger-like  processes  situated  at  the  posterior  tip 
of  the  body.  Do  the  spiders  spin  silk  except  around  the  bodies 
of  their  prey  ?  Whenever  the  house  spiders  run  they  leave  behind 
a  silken  thread  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  the  glass  jar.  Take  out 
from  the  jar  one  of  the  house 
spiders  on  the  end  of  a  pencil. 
The  spider  will  drop  from  the 
pencil  not  free,  but  attached 
to  a  delicate  almost  invisible 
silken  thread  which  issues 
from  the  posterior  tip  of  the 
body  (fig.  62).  By  quickly 
lifting  the  pencil  before  the 
spider  reaches  the  table  or 
floor  the  presence  of  the  hold- 
ing thread  may  be  demon- 
strated. F'S-  62-    A  spider  falling-. 

After  the  children  have  observed  the  live  spiders,  give  them 
dead  spiders  to  examine.  These  dead  spiders  should  be  of  the 
larger  sort,  the  ground  spiders  (fig.  63),  in  order  that  the  parts  of 
the  body  referred  to  in  the  following  notes  can  be  readily  made 
out.  How  many  legs  has  a  spider  ?  There  are  four  pairs  of  true 
legs;  a  pair  of  shorter  processes  which  look,  at  .first  glance,  like 
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legs,  and  which  are  situated  in 
front  of  the  first  pair  of  true  legs, 
are  feelers  or  palpi.  They 
are  always  directed  forward,  and 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that  they 
are  not  used  in  walking.  Into 
how  many  parts  is  the  body 
divided  ?  To  which  part  are  all 
the  legs  attached  ?  Have  the 
children  look  for  the  eyes  of  the 
spider.  Where  are  they  and 
how  many  are  there  ?  The  eyes 
of  spiders  are  shining  little 
black  spots  situated  on  the  upper 
frontal  part  of  the  anterior  half 
of  the  body,  (that  part  which 
bears  the  legs,  and  is  the  head 
and  thorax  of  the  spider  joined 
Fig.  63.  a  ground  spider.  together).     The    eyes    vary    in 

number  and  arrangement  in  different  kinds  of  spiders,  and  vary 
in  size  on  the  individual.  The  common  ground  or  running  spiders 
have  eight  eyes  (which  is  the  more  usual  number  among  spiders) 
and  they  are  arranged  as  shown  in  figure  63.  Have  the  children 
discover  which  of  the  eyes  are  larger  than  the  others.  Have  the 
children  look  for  the  jaws  (mandibles)  of  the  spider.  With  a  pin 
press  the  jaws  apart  laterally  and  examine  one  of  them  carefully. 
Each  jaw  (fig.  64)  is  composed  of  a  firm,  smooth, 
sharp,  pointed  tip  and  a  thicker  hairy  basal  part. 
The  tip  is  the  fang,  which  is  thrust  into  the  prey 
and  the  basal  part  contains  the  poison  sac.  From 
the  poison  sac  the  poison  runs  thru  the  fang  and 
out  of  it  thru  a  tiny  hole  near  the  point.  Ex- 
amine  now  the  spinning  organs.     A.t   the  posterior  °t  head  of  spider 

showing    eyes 

tip  of  the  body  may  be  seen  a  few  small  finger-like  and  mandibles. 
projections,  the  spinnerets  ( fig.  65 ); 
(some  of  these  are  so  small  and  so  much 
concealed  by  the  others  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  children  to  determine 
exactly  how  many  there  are).  From 
these  comes  the  silk  when  t|ie  spider  is 
"spinning."  Each  of  these  little  finger- 
like spinnerets  bears  on  its  surface  many  very  small  papillae,  the 
spinning  tubes.  These  cannot  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  but 
if  the  teacher  has  a  microscope,  and  will 
cut  off  a  spinneret  and  mount  it  in  glyce- 
rine on  a  glass  slip,  the  numerous  tiny  spin- 
ning tubes  may  be  readily  seen  (fig.  66). 
When  the  spider  is  spinning  i.  e.  when  it  is 
producing  a  silken  line,  a  slender  thread 
issues  from  each  of  the  spinning  tubes  on 
each  spinneret.  All  of  these  fine   threads 

from  the  many  spinning  tubes  unite  to  form      Fig  66.  Tip  of  a  spin- 
neret    showing    spinning 

the  one  strong  line  which  we  see.  tubes. 

Field  Work.  To  find  and  get  acquainted  with  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  some  of  the  commoner  different  kinds  of  spiders, 
the  teacher  should  take  the  class  afield.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
wander  far;  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school  house,  especially 
if  there  be  flowers  and  shrubbery  in  the  yard,  will  contain  nearly 
all  the  kinds  of  spiders  written  of  in  these  notes.  For  the  sake 
of  teaching  the  teacher  we  shall  find  these  spiders  in  a  very  regu- 
lar sort  of  way;  a  way  which  will  not  be  readily  repeated  in  the 
field.  But  because  the  teacher  can  get  his  knowledge  of  the  few 
kinds  of  spiders  we  wish  to  study  much  more  readily  and  cer- 
tainly if  some  orderly  sequence  in  the  observation  of  them  is  fol- 
lowed, a  sequence  in  finding  the  spiders  is  adopted. 

It  is  a  familiar  tact,  I  hope,  that  some  spiders  spin   webs 


Fig.  65.    Spinnerets. 


Fig.  67.    Ground  spider  carrying  egg-sac. 


for  catching  their  prey,  while  some  do  not,  but  trust  to  pursuit  by 
running  or  leaping.  At  any  rate  such  is  the  fact  and  it  may  be 
our  basis  of  primary  classification  of  spiders  by  habits.  The 
house  spiders  with  their  cob-webs,  the  field  spiders  with  their 
silken  sheets  among  the  grasses,  and  the  garden  spiders  with  their 
geometrically  regular  orbs  hung  in  the  shrubbery,  are  spiders 
which  belong  to  the  web-weaving  group.  The  black,  swiftly  run- 
ning spiders  that  lurk  under  stones,  the  fierce-eyed  little  black 
and  red  fellows  hiding  on  the  barks  of  trees,  and  the  daintily 
colored  crab-like  one  lying  quietly  in  flower  cups,  are  spiders 
which  belong  to  the  non-web-weaving  group.  We  shall  attend, 
in  our  consideration  of  the  different  kinds,  first  to  the  spiders 
which  do  not  spin  webs  for  catching  prey. 

Under  stones  or  lurking  in  half  concealment  elsewhere  on  the 
ground  may  readily  be  found  certain  blackish  rather  hairy  spiders 
mostly  of  rather  large  size.  These  are  the  Running  Spiders,  and 
they  catch  their  prey  by  swift  running.     Their  legs  are  long,  the 

hindmost  pair  be- 
ing the  longest.  Some 
of  these  spiders  have 
f^gga  the  body,  exclusive  of 
legs,  an  inch  or  even 
more  in  length.  One 
of  these  large  spiders 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  dragging  after  it  a  dirty  white  silken 
ball  (fig.  67).  This  ball  is  the  silken  egg-sac  which  is  strongly, 
attached  to  the  spinnerets  of  the  female.  The  egg-sac  is  carried 
about  by  the  spider  until  the  spiderlings  hatch.  They  issue  from 
the  egg-sac  and  climb  onto  the  back  of  the  mother  spider,  and 
are  thus  further  carried  and  protected  by  the  mother  until  they 
are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

Upon  fences,  the  sides  of  out  buildings,  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
or  fallen  logs,  may  be  found  certain  small  robust,  short-legged 
spiders  which  move  chiefly  by  sudden  leaps.  These  are  the 
Jumping  Spiders  (fig.  68).  They  are 
usually  black,  with  red  or  other  strikingly 
colored  markings,  and  two  of  the  eight 
shining  black  eyes  are  much  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  than  the  others;  much 
larger,  indeed,  than  the  eyes  of  any  other 
spiders  of  equal  size,  and  they  give  the 
Jumping  Spiders  a  peculiarly  threatening 
appearance.  These  spiders  can  walk  side-  .pfjfr  M««L).jumpin!r 
wise  or  backwards  with  facility,  but  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  leaping  and  their  big  eyes  from  the  true  sidewise  moving  or 
crab  spiders  described  in  the  next  paragraph, 

In  cracks  and  crevices  offences  and  bark  and  on  plants.may 
be  found  certain  short,  broad,  flattish,  usually  greyish  spiders, 
which  can  run  sidewise  or  backward  more  readily  than  forward. 
These  are  known  as  Crab  Spiders  (  fig.  69  ). 
Some  of  them  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey  in 
flower  cups,  and  these  are  usually  white  and 
parti-colored  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
bright  colors  of  the  corolla.  They  are 
rendered  inconspicuous  by  this  sort  of  color 
mimicry,  and  small  insects  alight  unspect- 
ingly  within  reach  of  the  waiting  spider. 
The  front  two  pairs  of  legs  of  these  spiders 
are  longer  than  the  other  two  pairs,  and  '  'so  bent  that  the  spider 
can  use  them  when  in  a  narrow  crack." 

The  running  spiders,  jumping  spiders  and  crab  spiders  are 
the  most  easily  found  and  easily  recognized  of  the  spiders  which 
do  not  spin  webs  to  catch  prey.  But  there  are  other  groups  of 
spiders  characterized  by  this  habit;  among  them  those  giant 
spiders,  the  California  Tarantulas  or  Mygales,  and  the  trapdoor 
spiders.     The  tarantulas  and  trapdoor  spiders  live  in  cylindrical 


Fig,  69.    A  Crab  Spider. 
(Misumena.) 
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burrows  in  the  ground,  and  they  do  their  hunting  chiefly  at  night. 
They  are  not,  thus,  very  commonly  found,  altho  they  are  abund- 
ant, in  California.  Perhaps  the  most  certain  way  to  obtain  a  live 
specimen  of  the  tarantula  is  to  dig  it  out  of  its  burrow.  The  bur- 
row can  be  recognized,  with  some  certainty,  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  usually  thinly  lined  internally  with  silk.     They  are  open  at 

the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
are  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Thelive 
tarantula  can  be  kept  in  a  glass 
9    j  ar  or  wooden  box  in  the  bottom 
■^  of  which  several  inches  of  soil 
,1  has  been  placed.      It  may  be 
£?  that  the  tarantula  will  build  a 
nest  (burrow)  while  in  captiv- 
ity, tho  it  probably  will  not. 
It   should   be   provided    with 
insects  or  with  raw  meat  for 
food.     Notice  its  hairy  body, 
its  great  fangs,  its  long  strong 
legs.     The   trap-door  spiders 
are  of  great  interest  because  of 
the  curious  nests  they  make. 
The  burrow  or  vertical  tunnel 
in    the    ground    (fig.    70)   is 
Nest  of  trapdoor  spider.  closed    at   the   surface    by    a 

a  veritable  trap-door,  composed  of  soil  and  silk.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  door  is  quite  covered  with  silk,  while  the  outer 
(upper)  surface  is  skilfully  covered  with  soil  or  soil  and  bits  of 
leaves,  sticks,  or  moss,  so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
character  of  the  ground,  covering  immediately  surrounding  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow.  As  the  door  fits  exactly,  lying,  when 
closed,  perfectly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  showing 
hardly  a  visible  crack  or  line  at  its  point  of  meeting  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  trap-door 
spider's  nests.  But  by  being  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them,  a 
happy  chance  may  discover  one.  The  trap-door  nests  may  be 
specially  looked  for  in  the  woods,  and  in  uncultivated  ground. 
Two  nests  in  the  entomological  collection  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity were  found  in  a  bare  and  well-trod  path,  which  was  in  daily 
use.  If  a  nest  is  found  it  should  be  carefully  dug  up,  and  removed 
to  the  school-room.  Here  the  interesting  details  of  its  construct- 
ion can  be  examined  at  leisure.  The  silken  walls  and  the  silk 
used  in  making  the  trap-door  show  that  these  spiders  possess  the 
power  of  spinning  silk,  even  tho  they  do  not  spin  webs  for  catch- 
ing their  prey. 

The  webs  or  snares  of  spiders  present  a  great  variety  in  form 
and  type  of  construction.  The  different  webs  made  by  the  indi- 
viduals of  any  one  species  of  spiders  are  always  alike  however; 
indeed,  each  family  of  web-weaving  spiders  has  its  own  peculiar 
type-plan  of  web  construction  and  as  we  could  distinguish  various 
families  of  non-web  weaving  spiders  by  their  habits  of  locomotion 
so,  we  can  distinguish  the  various  families  of  web  weaving  spiders 
by  the  character  of  the  webs. 

Most  familiar  tons  probably,  are  the  "cobwebs"  of  the  neg- 
lected corners  and  byways  of  the  house  and  outbuildings.  The 
family  of  cobweb  weavers  is  a  large  one,  and  its  species  are  not 
restricted  to  an  indoor  habitat,  but  many  spin  their  loose,  irregu- 
lar webs  in  bushes.  The  web  is  a  tangled  maze  of  silken  threads 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  fiat  or  curved  sheet  of  silk,  on  the  under 
side  of  which  the  spider  stands  or  runs  back  downward.  Some- 
times the  owner  of  the  web  has  a  silken  nest  in  a  crack  near  the 
web,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  short  silken  tube  leading  from  the 
web  to  the  nest.  The  spiders  themselves  are  usually  small  and 
very  slim- legged. 

Have  the  children  examine  a  cobweb  carefully.       Note  the 


irregular  unsymmetrical  character  of  the  web.  Can  the  general 
sheet-like  form  of  the  web  be  made  out  ?  Are  there  vertical 
threads  running  to  the  web  from  above  ?  Is  the  web  sticky,  i.  e. 
are  the  threads  of  the  web  sticky  ?  Are  all  the  threads  of  the 
web  sticky  ?  (  see  description  of  orb- webs  ).  Are  there  any 
remains  of  insects  in  it  ?  Throw  a  house  fly  into  the  web,  and  if 
the  spider  comes  to  it,  watch  carefully  all  the  movements  of  the 
spider.  Does  it  run  out  on  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  web  ? 
Does  it  swath  the  fly's  body  with  silk  ?  Does  it  carry  the  fly  to 
its  nest   or  to  another  part  of  the  web  to  eat  it  ? 

A  grade  higher  in  point  of  symmetry  of  construction  are  the 
snares    of   the  funnel- web   weavers.     These  webs   (fig.    71)   are 


Fig.  71.    A  fuunel-web  (after  F,raerton). 

spun  in  the  grass  of  meadows,  pastures,  gardens  and  roadsides, 
and  because  of  their  lowly  and  obscure  situation  they  do  not 
usually  appear  to  be  very  abundant;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
abundant  of  all  webs.  We  are  often  surprised  to  find,  some  dewy 
morning,  the  grass  nearly  covered  with  glistening  spider  webs. 
This  abundance  of  webs  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  tiny  drops  of 
water,  which  clinging  to  the  silken  threads,  reflect  the  sun's  rays 
and  make  the  otherwise  almost  invisible  webs,  very  conspicuous. 
It  is  desirable  to  choose  a  dewy  morning  or  the  first  hour 
after  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  fog  for  spider  web  hunting.  The  webs 
are  not  only  easily  found  then  but  they  are  then  specially  beauti- 
ful. The  funnel-webs  are  horizontal  coucave  silken  sheets  sup- 
ported between  the  grasses  by  strong  silken  lines  or  cables  attach- 
ing to  the  grass  stems  and  blades.  They  have  at  one  side  a  fun- 
nel shaped  tube  running  downwards  and  opening  near  the  ground. 
The  spider  lies  in  hiding  in  this  tube,  and  from  it  runs  out  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  web  to  seize  its  prey,  or  runs  away  when 
necessary  by  issuing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  escap- 
ing unseen  on 
the  ground 
among  the  grass 
roots.  The  fun- 
nel web  weaving 
spiders  are  long 
legged,  usually 
brownish  spiders 
very  often  of 
considerable  size 
and  with  one  of 
the  pairs  of  spin- 
nerets unusually 
long.  Have  the 
children  see  how 
the  web  is  sus- 
pended by  stout 
supporting  lines. 
Note  the  funnel- 
shaped  tube  with  its  upper  and  lower  openings.  Find  a  tube 
with  the  spider  in  it.  Touch  the  web  slightly  with  a  pencil  point, 
trying  to  induce  the  spider  to  come  out  upon  the  web.  Observe 
its  manner  of  escape. 

A  great  advance  in  degree  of  symmetry  and  elaborations  of 


Fig.  72.    The  orb-web  of  Argiope  (after  McCook). 
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design  is  shown  by  the  round  webs  or  orb-webs  (fig.  72).  These 
are  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  spider's 
snares,  and  they  furnish  the  nature  study  teacher  with  a  fascina- 
ting subject  of  observation.  The  orb-webs  may  be  found  sus- 
pended between  the  branches  of  shrubby  plants  or  between  the 
bushes  themselves,  in  fences,  in  open  door  ways  of  wherever  in 
the  garden  a  convenient  frame  work  presents  itself.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  circular  outline  within  which  are  disposed 
numerous  radii  and  a  series  of  concentric  circular  or  spiral  threads. 
The  circular  snare  is  usually  placed  within  an  irregular  triangle, 
or  quadrangle,  or  polygon,  which  is  held  in  shape  and  position  by 
stout  stay  lines  extending  and  fastening  to  the  adjacent  braches 
or  fence  rails  or  door  frames  or  whatever  serves  as  frame  work  for 
the  snare.  The  webs  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  largest  being 
sometime  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two   feet  in  diameter.     The  spiders 

which  spin  these  webs  are 
called  garden  spiders  or 
orb-web  weavers,  and  most 
of  them  are  highly  colored 
and  have  a  nearly  spheri- 
cal abdomen  (  fig.  73  ). 
They  may  be  found  "hang- 
ing head  downwards  usu- 
ally near  the  center  of  the 
net;  others  have  a  retreat 
near  one  edge  of  the  net  in 
which  they  hang  back 
downwards.  While  resting 
Fig-.  73.  Argiope,  an  orb-weaver.  in  these  retreats  they  keep 

hold  of  some  of  the  lines  leading  from  the  net  so  that  they  can 
instantly  detect  any  jar  caused  by  an  entrapped  insect." 

Find  one  of  these  orb-webs  in  good  condition,  i.  e.  not  torn 
and  ragged  but  new  and  complete.  Examine  it  and  note  the 
regularity  of  its  construction.  Trace  the  stay-lines  to  their 
attachments;  note  the  shape  of  the  outer  polygon;  note  the  "spiral 
zone,"  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  snare  filled  with  lines  laid  down  in 
apparently  concentric  circles;  note  that  these  apparently  concen- 
tric circles  are  not  separate  circles  but  are  spiral  and  that  the  line 
composing  it  is  continuous;  between  the  outer  polygon  and  the 
spiral  zone  there  is  a  region  crossed  by  the  radii  but  without  other 
lines,  this  is  called  the  "outer  free  zone;"  between  the  spiral  zone 
and  the  center  of  the  snare  there  is  another  zone  free  from  spiral 
or  circular  lines,  or  with  these  lines  very  far  apart,  this  is  called 
the  "inner  free  zone";  the  central  part  or  central  zone  ot  the  snare 
has  a  close  spiral  in  it,  and  in  this  central  zone  the  spider  if  it  has 
no  side  retreat  usually  rests.  Touch  one  of  the  radii  or  one  of  the 
foundation  lines  with  a  pencil  point;  touch  the  spiral  with  a  pen- 
cil; a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  kinds  of  lines  is  at  once 
manifest.  The  spiral  thread  is  "sticky,"  the  radii  and  founda- 
tion lines  are  not  sticky.  The  web  is  made  of  two  kinds  of  silk. 
If  a  bit  of  the  spiral  line  be  examined  under  a  magnifier  it  will 
be  seen  that  ranged  along  the  silken  thread,  like  beads  on  a 
string,  are  many  tiny  globules  or  drops.  These  drops  are  a  sticky, 
viscous  sort  of  silk,  which  does  not  dry  and  harden  as  the  usual 
spider  silk  does.  These  sticky  drops  make  the  spiral  line  much 
more  effective  as  a  snare.  Throw  an  insect  into  the  web  and 
observe  the  behavior  of  web  and  spider. 

If  possible,  observe  the  spinning  of  an  orb-web.  Tear  partly 
away  an  already  made  web,  and  if  the  spider  is  not  too  badly 
frightened,  she  will  probably  rebuild  the  web.  Parts  of  this 
work  of  rebuilding,  at  least,  can  probable  be  observed.  The 
spider  works  in  a  regular  way,  putting  in  first  the  foundation  and 
radial  lines,  and  then  the  spiral  lines.  Two  sets  of  spiral  lines 
are  put  in;  a  first  set,  which  is  put  in  from  the  center  outwards, 
is  not  viscid,  and  serves  as  a  scaffolding  upon  which  the  spider 


works  when  putting  in  the  second  set  The  second  set  is  viscid 
and  is  put  in  from  the  outer  part  of  the  web  toward  the  center. 
The  temporary  spiral  or  scaffolding  is  torn  out  as  the  work  of 
putting  in  the  viscid  permanent  spiral  progresses.  The  work  of 
building  the  web  includes  a  great  deal  of  interesting  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  spider,  the  delicate  manipulation  of  the  viscid 
lines,  and  the  almost  geometrically  accurate  disposition  of  the 
lines  composing  the  snare,  combining  to  render  the  whole  per- 
formance little  sort  of  marvelous. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  webs  which  other  kinds  of  spiders 
spin.  Indeed,  among  the  orb-weavers  alone,  there  is  great  variety 
in  the  character  of  the  webs;  some  orb-webs  for  example,  lack  a 
sector  of  the  circle,  the  web  being  otherwise  constructed 
on  the  regular  orb-web  plan;  others  are  composed  of  perhaps  less 
than  one-half  a  circle,  although  still  With  radii,  and  with  con- 
centric arcs  of  circles  in  place  of  complete  circles  in  the  spiral 
zone.  Certain  kinds  of  spiders  spin  a  peculiar  broad  line  or 
rather  band  of  curling   silk,  which  leads  from    the    snare   to  the 


Fig.  74.      The  triangle  spider  {Hyptiotes)  and  its  snare. 

side  retreat  of  the  spider.  Or  they  make  out  of  this  band  of 
curled  silk  a  central  zone  not  composed  of  a  spiral  line  but  of  a 
closed  oval  or  circular  shield.  A  certain  very  small  spider 
spins  a  triangular  web  (fig.  74),  from  which  a  main  stay  line  runs 
upon  which  the  spider — triangle  spider  it  is  called — rests  with  a 
loop  of  the  stay  line  held  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  When 
an  insect  alights  upon  the  snare  the  spider  looses  the  hold  of  the 
hind  legs  on  the  stayline  and  the  web  springs  suddenly,  further 
entangling  the  prey.  For  these  and  other  kinds  of  webs  the 
teacher  and  class  may  search.  There  is  an  unlimited  and  always 
interesting  field  of  observation  in  the  study  of  spiders'  webs,  and 
it  is  a  field  always  open  to  the  nature  study  class. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  peculiar  phenomenom  which  may 
be  observed  in  connection  with  spiders  and  spiders'  silk.  On 
some  bright  warm  days,  there  may  be  noticed  many  "spider 
webs"  or  long  threads  of  spiders'  silk,  floating  in  the  air.  Some 
of  these  threads  are  floating  at  considerable  heights.  Careful 
observation  will  show  that  not  only  are  "spider  webs"  floating, 
but  attached  to  many  of  them  are  small  spiders  which  are  thus 
sailing  or  "ballooning"  thru  the  air.  These  are  called  balloon- 
ing or  aeronautic  spiders.  Examine  carefully  the  top  of  fence 
posts  or  other  exposed  raised  points  and  you  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  one  of  these  spiders  about  to  make  an  ascen- 
sion. The  small  spider  will  be  standing  with  its  legs  close 
together  and  straight,  the  body  being  thus  lifted  as  high  as  may 
be,  and  the  top  of  the  abdomen  pointing  upward.  From  the 
spinnerets  (at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen)  is  issuing  a  line  floating 
freely.  This  line  is  gradually  spun  out  (being  really  drawn  out 
by  the  pull  of  the  wind)  until  it  becomes  so  long  that  the  wind 
bears  it  off  with  the  spider  attached  to  its  lower  end.  Spiders 
may   make   long  journeys   in   this  manner,  and  get  themselves 
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widely  dispersed  from  an  original  habitat.  These  ballooning 
spiders  are  mostly  young,  and  hence  small  individuals  of  various 
species;  but  some  adult  spiders  of  small  size  are  also  aeronauts. 

From  this  brief  account  of  some  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  spiders  it  is  hoped  that  the  nature  study  teacher  may  obtain 
suggestions  for  numerous  lessons.  The  observation  can  be  made 
as  opportunity  offers;  field  work  should  be  attempted  only  on 
bright  sunny  days  when  insects  are  all  astir,  and  the  spiders  are 
busy.  Schoolroom  work  can  be  more  definitely  controlled;  the 
live  spiders  can  be  watched;  the  egg-sacs  examined  to  see  if  the 
young  are  hatching,  and  the  spiderlings  experimented  with  in  all 
the  ways  that  the  teacher's  ingenuity  can  suggest. 


Supervisory  Work  of  Principals 

By  PROF.  ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  syllabus  on  "Organiza- 
tion and  Supervision"  by  Professor  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley  of 
Stanford  University.  In  this  syllabus  every  detail  of  the  subject 
is  as  carefully  worked  out  as  this  on  the  supervisory  work  of 
school  principals.  Professor  Cubberley  has  also  prepared  a  sylla- 
bus on  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  of  fifty -five  pages, 
also  one  on  "The  History  of  Education  in  Europe"  of  sixty 
pages.  They  furnish  excellent  examples  of  systematic,  definite 
teaching. 


I— The  Position  and  What  it  Demands. 

i.     The  school  a  reflection  of  the  work  of  the  principal. 

(a)  If  strong  the  school  will  be  a  force  for  good. 

(b)  If  weak  the  citizens  feel  themselves  overtaxed  and 

the  school  work  will  lack  purpose  and  fail  to 
secure  results. 
2.     The  position  demands: 

(«)  On  the  physical  and  moral  side. 

(i)     A  person  of  good  habits  and  character. 
(2)     One  with  good  health. 
(6)  On  the  educational  side: 

(1)  One  who  knows  something  as  to  the   develop- 

ment of  the  mental  powers  in  children. 

(2)  One  who  is  familiar  with  the   principles   and 

practices  of  education,  and  the  work  of  fam- 
ous educators. 

(3)  One  who  has  a  grasp  of  methods  of  teaching, 

and  is  able  to  discriminate  between  them. 

(4)  One  who  has  a  strong  sympathy  with  children, 

and  who   knows  the  tendencies  and   limita- 
tions of  child  nature. 

(5)  One  who  can  stand  out  as  a  natural  leader  of  his 

teachers. 

(c)  On  the  business  side: 

(1)  One  with  good  executive  and  business  ability. 

(2)  One  possessed  of  firmness  and  tact. 

(3)  One  who  can  secure  friendly  relations  with  par- 

ents. 
II.— The  Educational  Work  of  a  Principal. 

(1)  Should  visit  the  rooms  or  departments. 

(a)  This  will  keep  him  familiar  with  the  work   each 

teacher  is  doing. 

(b)  This  will  enable  him  to: 

(1)  Correct  mistakes  which  are  being  made. 

(2)  More  closely  correlate  the  work  of  the  school. 

2.  He  should  occasionally  teach. 

(a)  This  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to: 

(1)  Show  his  teachers  how  to  improve. 

(2)  Test  the  work  which  the  teacher  has  done. 

(3)  Test  his  theories  as  to  teaching. 

(b)  This  will  keep  him  more   in   sympathy    with   his 

teachers. 

3.  His  work  with  his  teachers. 

(a)  Should  not  hold  power  over  them  thru  fear. 

(b)  Should  not  favor  one  teacher  more  than   another. 

(c)  Should  be  careful  as  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 

all  his  teachers. 


(d)  Should  uphold  his  teachers  before  the  school. 

(e)  Should  protect  his  teachers  from   annoyances   so 

that   their  energies   may  be   given  to  their 

teaching. 
(/  )  Should  relieve  his  teachers,  as  much  as  possible,  of 

routine  and  report  work. 
(g)  Should  offer  his  criticism  and  suggestions  in  such 

a  manner  and  at  such  a  time  as  will  tend  to 

secure  improvement  and  not  discouragement. 
4.     Contact  with  pupils: 

(a)  Association  with    them,  on    friendly   terms,   will 

give  him  much  insight  into  the  strong  and 

weak  points  of  the  school  work. 
(U)  Should  exert  a  moulding  force  on  them. 

(c)  Should  so  regulate  his  actions  and  his  words   that 

the   pupils^  will    find    him    a  good  person  to 
imitate. 

(d)  In   discipline,  he  should  keep  the  idea  of  correc- 

tion prominent,  and  never  inflict  retributory 
punishment, 

(e)  Important  that  he  learn  what  he   should   see   and 

what  he  would  best  overlook. 
(/)  If  in  a  high  school,  he  should  advise  pupils  as  to 
their  curriculum. 

III. — The  Business  Work  of  a  Principal. 

1.  His  relation  with  the  business  office: 

(a)  Should    make    all  reports,   local    and    State,     as 

promptly  as  possible. 

(b)  Should  be  careful  as  to  the  use  of  supplies  and  the 

requisitions  for  them. 

(c)  Should  require  his  janitor  to  look  carefully  after 

the  building  and  grounds. 

2.  His  relations  with  parents. 

(a)  If  teaching  any  portion  of  the  day,  should  have 

an  office  hour. 

(b)  Should     treat    parents   courteously    and    should 

endeavor  to  secure  their  co-operation  with  the 
work  of  the  school. 

(c)  Should  not  annoy  parents  with  triffling  matters. 
IV.— Applicable  to  all  Principals. 

1.     The  above  principles  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
principals,  whether  in  primary,  grammar,  or  high  schools. 

V.— References  to  Sections  VI  and  VII  of  Syllabus. 

Allen,  J.  G.  The  Supervisory  Work  of  Principals,  Sch. 
'Rev.,  I,  291. 

Baillet,  T.  M.  City  School  Supervision,  Educ,  (Rev.,  II, 
482-486. 

Brooks,  Sarah  L.  Supervision  as  Viewed  by  the  Super- 
vised, Proc,  N.  E.  A.,  i8g7.     225-233;  233-238. 

Greenwood,  J.  H.     City  School  Supervision,    Educ.  Peo., 

II,  362-365. 

Jones,  L.  H.     The  Province  of  a  Supervisor,  Proc,  N.  E. 
A.,  1807.     217-225,   233-238. 

Tarbell,    H.   S.     Citv   School    Supervision,    Educ.    Pev., 

III,  65-69. 


College  Courses  for  the  Teachers— They   May  Qualify  at  the  Univer- 
sity as  Either  Graduate  or  Undergraduate  Students. 

Recorder  James  Sutton  of  the  University  of  California  has  issued 
an  announcement  of  courses  that  will  be  convenient  for  school  teachers. 
Those  who  desire  to  take  such  courses  may  qualify  as  either  graduate 
or  undergraduate  students  and  carry  on  their  studies  exactly  as  tho 
their  time  was  devoted  wholly  to  University  work.  Among  the  courses 
which  are  offered  at  hours  convenient  for  teachers  are: 

"History  of  Philosophy, "  Dr.  Moore;  "The  Practice  of  Teaching," 
Dr.  Dresslar  and  Mr.  Heaton;  "Seminary  for  the  Study  of  Special  Pro- 
blems in  Education,"  Professor  Brown;  "School  Hygiene,"  Dr.  Dress- 
lar; !  'The  Languages,  Literature,  History,  Government  and  Social 
Condition  of  China  and   Japan."  Professor  Fryer;  "Aeschylus,"  Pro- 


'Latin  Grammar,  Syntax,"  Dr.  Nutting;  "Latin  Seminary,"  Professor 
Merrill;  "Special  Studies  in  English  Philology,"  Professor  Lange; 
"Goethe's  Faust,  "  Professor  Senger;  "Supplement  to  Course  1  (Modern 
Astronomy),"  Dr.  Townley ;  "Practical  Astronomy,"  Dr.  Townley; 
"Advanced  Practical  Astronomy,"  Dr.  Townley;  "Advanced  General 
Zoology,"  Professor  Ritter;  "Physical  Geography,"  Dr.Louderback; 
"Elementary  Mineralogy,"  Dr.  Smith. 
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Moral  Aspeczs  of  Political 
Interference 


By  REV.  CHARLES  JR.  BROWN,  OAKLAND 
[Continued  from  page  1£) 

conviction  that  the  one  omnipotent  thing  in  city  life  is  "pull" 
would  be  as  demoralizing  to  all  healthy  growth,  as  the  notion  that 
there  are  many  cases  where  two  and  two  do  not  make  four  would 
be  to  mathematical  science.  Religion  is  always  discounted  where- 
ever  the  benefits  of  heaven  are  believed  to  turn  upon  some  special 
understanding  with  the  powers  that  be,  or  upon  the  possession  of 
an  influential  ecclesiastical  friend  at  court,  rather  than  upon  per- 
sonal righteousness  and  the  sort  of  character  that  heaven  requires. 
The  commercial  enterprise  that  is  paternalized  to  the  extent  of 
having  its  important  positions  filled  by  favorite  sons,  and  by  "our 
uncles  and  our  cousins  and  our  aunts"  regardless  of  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  those  dear  relatives  to  meet,  the  demand  is  im- 
perilled. Bradstreets  takes  due  notice  thereof  and  governs  him- 
self accordingly.  Other  departments  of  life  would  furnish  similar 
illustrations  of  ihe  same  idea.  In  view  of  the  fact  then  that  our 
children  are  to  live  in  a  world  where  real  efficiency  and  not  favor- 
itism is  to  determine  the  awards,  it  is  unpardonable  to  compel 
them  to  spend  their  school  years  under  the  care  of  successful  ex- 
amples of  false  methods,  or  to  allow  them  to  feel  that  the  school 
world  where  they  spend  those  formative  years  is  administered  on 
principles  that  are  artificial  and  wicked. 

The  deepest  truths  are  felt  rather  than  proved.  While  the 
boys  and  girls  may  never  reflect  upon  the  matter  in  this  abstract 
way,  they  do  feel  and  suffer  from  an  atmosphere  tainted  by  the 
sort  of  miasma  I  have  described.  There  is  little  danger  that  our 
teachers  will  rob  banks  or  become  intoxicated  on  Saturday  night 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  "Hurry-up,"  these  are  not  such 
vulnerable  points  as  to  need  the  posting  of  awards.  There  is 
danger,  however,  that  they  may  come  to  live  and  work  with  bad 
consciences  from  having  employed  unworthy  methods  in  securing 
positions;  there  is  danger  lest  the  equipping  of  our  schools  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  spoils  for  the  victors,  to  be  sent  around,  like  the 
results  of  a  good  day's  shooting,  to  deserving  relatives  or  to  the 
sisters  of  political  henchmen  or  as  charitable  awards  to  the  needy. 
In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the  moral  tone  of  the  public  school 
suffers  incalculable  loss.  Weakened  moral  fibre  and  the  accom- 
panying discouragement  to  resolute  personal  endeavor  will  be  en- 
tailed upon  the  pupils. 

In  the  third  place  political  interference  and  favoritism  has  a 
debasing  influence  on  the  entire  community.  There  ought  to  be 
sections  in  our  ordinary  life  where  the  spirit  of  thorogoing  civil 
service  sits  upon  the  twelve  thrones  and  judges  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  There  ought  to  be  regions  where  honest  men  and  women, 
knowing  that  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  is  intent  upon 
worth  and  efficiency  alone,  may  like  those  rugged  Germans  of  old, 
"Fear  God  and  none  else."  If  the  millenium  is  not  yet  near 
enough  for  us  to  carry  on  a  fearless  civil  service  reform  in  all  our 
public  affairs,  surely  we  can  do  it  in  the  work  of  public  education. 
If  this  can  be  done,  it  will  add  both  to  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  usefulness  of  our  public  school  system. 

I  feel  all  the  more  strongly  upon  this  point,  because  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  so-called  secular  fields  are  steadily  gaining 
upon  us.  If  liie  is  to  be  moralized  and  spiritualized,  it  cannot  be 
done  by  the  occasional  influence  of  church  and  cloister  alone.  The 
finer  moral  qualities  must  be  sought  and  won  in  those  unenclosed 
domains  where  the  work-a-day  world  is  living  its  secular  life. 
This  need  not  frighten  us  at  all.  The  Great  Master  of  moral 
values  said  long  ago  that  "The  field  is  the  world."  The  place 
where  those  fine  qualities  for  which  He  stood,  are  to  take  root, 
find  material  for  their  full  expression,  and  come  to  their  mature 
usefulness,  is  not  some  district  fenced  in,  roofed  over,  shut  away 
by  sacred  walls  and  stained  glass — no,  the  field  is  the  whole 
world.  Our  public  schools  then,  occupying  as  they  do  a  leading 
place  in  this  big,  outside  world,  and  monopolizing  the  time  and 
attention  of  each  generation  during  certain  crucial  years,  ought  to 
stand  as  accredited  ministers  to  the  moral  life  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Their  methods  must  be  above  reproach;  their  atmos- 
phere must  be  that  of  the  higher  levels  of  our  national  existence. 
In  Ian  MacLaren's  little  book  which  has  found  its  way  into 
all  our  homes,  there  were  three  men  who  stood  pre-eminent  for 
their  wise  and  patient  ministry  to  the  people  of  Drumtochty.  There 


was  Dr.  Davidson,  the  learned  and  devout  minister  of  the  parish; 
there  was  William  MacLure,  a  "Doctor  of  the  old  school;"  there 
was  Domsie,  the  school  master  of  the  Gleu,  who  rejoiced  in  send- 
ing out  boys  to  become  "double  firsts"  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
boro.  The  ministry  of  one  was  primarily  to  the  body, and  of  another 
to  the  mind,  and  of  another  to  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  one  of  the  three  ranked  first  in  moral  usefulness,  or 
in  service  rendered  to  those  finer  qualties  of  the  nature  which 
are  none  the  less  real  for  being  unseen.  Any  comparison  would 
be  idle,  for  they  were  all  co-laborers  together  for  the  coming  of 
the  stronger,  the  wiser,  the  purer  man  that  is  to  be. 

Taking  the  word  education  in  its  widest  sense,  as  a  ministry 
to  the  total  man  by  all  the  agencies  within  our  reach,  I  believe 
the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  the  slow,  oftentimes  invisible,  but  ir- 
restible  processes  of  education.  The  gradual  unhurried  tuition  of 
all  those  forces  whose  use  we  have  only  begun  to  appreciate,  is  to 
bring  the  men  and  women  for  whom  the  whole  creation  waits.  If 
the  four  hundred  thousand  teachers  of  our  country  are  to  hold  their 
rightful  place  in  this  redemptive  movement,  they  must  demand  their 
ordination  not  at  the  hands  of  some  politcal  heeler,  but  at  the 
hands  of  those  whose  eyes  are  upon  worth,  efficiency  and  experi- 
ence, but  who  know  the  political  favorite  afar  off.  If  you  teachers 
here  in  California  are  to  accomplish  that  upon  which  your  hearts 
are  set  in  the  work  of  your  honorable  profession,  you  must  be  set 
free  Irom  unworthy  political  interferences  and  allowed  to  walk 
simply  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  of  true  values,  which,  as  we  are 
told.is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom. 


BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER 
President  of  the  University  of  California. 

My  position  as  a  newcomer  among  you  reminds  me  that  if  I 
should  undertake  to  tell  you  precisely  what  you  have  got  to  do  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  various  "octopuses"  that  exist  in  this 
State,  I  should  be  of  all  men  most  fatuous.  I  am  not  going  to 
undertake  that  just  now,  but  I  am  going  to  say  some  things  that 
occur  to  me  as  safe  things  to  say;  they  are  going  to  be  very  sim- 
ple— so  simple,  in  fact,  that  I  wonder  if  it  were  better  not  to  say 
them  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  have  politics  among  us, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  have  politics  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  have  heard  no  one  say  anything  good  of  politics 
this  afternoon.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  thru  politics  that  we  are  gov- 
erned. I  am  afraid  a  great  many  of  you  would  not  be  compli- 
mented by  being  called  "practical  politicians."  I  am  afraid  it  is 
your  ambition  not  to  be  politicians.  I  am  sorry  for  that.  We 
ought  all  to  be  politicians  who  are  American  citizens.  I  am  a 
politician.  I  have  been  a  politician  ever  since  I  was  twenty-one. 
At  the  first  caucus  in  my  ward  after  I  was  twenty-one  I  was  pres- 
ent and  was  made  secretary.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  once 
been  absent  from  a  caucus  when  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be 
present,  and  I  think  always  endeavored  to  go  prepared  for  some 
intelligent  action.  I  can  frankly  say  I  believe  in  politicians  and 
politics.     They  have  their  place. 

When  this  government  was  instituted,  the  fundamental 
scheme  was  adopted  in  a  sentiment  of  distrust.  The  colonies  had 
been  hard  dealt  with  by  George  III,  and  the  people  wanted  no 
more  of  such  arbitrariness  as  they  had  experienced.  A  govern- 
mental plan  was  therefore  established,  which  involved  a  system 
of  "checks,"  as  we  call  them,  a  system  of  checks  making  high- 
handed and  arbitrary  dealing  impossible;  but  as  time  went  on  the 
practical  experience  of  managing  affairs,  and  the  increasing  com- 
plications of  government  proved  that  in  *he  interest  of  "transact- 
ing business"  some  system  was  necessary  which  should  at  least 
on  occasions  nullify  the  action  of  these  checks,  and  hence  was 
organized  the  form  of  political  procedure  which  we  nowadays 
recognize  as  party  organization.  Party  organization  was  in  its 
development  adapted  to  the  linking  together  in  cooperative 
action  of  the  various  departments  of  government.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  system  of  government  by  party,  which  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  founders,  has  brought  unquestionably  var- 
ious dangers,  but  has  also  brought  unquestioned  good.  There 
can  in  any  case  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  introduced  far-reaching 
changes  into  the  organization  of  the  whole  governmental  system. 

The  very  fact  that  party  organization  represents  features  of 
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government  not  recognized  in  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  has 
made,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  participation  in  politics  an 
object  of  distrust  and  odium  to  great  masses  of  our  citizens.  A 
very  considerable  body  of  our  patriotic  citizens  have  from  the 
beginning  regarded  party  organizations  as  something  unworthy  of 
recognition  because  extraneous  and  apparently  arbitrary.  It  is 
noticeable  that  at  the  present  day  party  organizations  are  generally 
shunned  by  the  best  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  that  the  words 
"partisanship,"  "party  politics,"  and  "politician,"  rest  under  a 
clear  taboo. 

This  situation  I  regard  as  unfortunate.  I  regard  it  also  as 
unreasonable.  Whether  we  like  politics  or  not,  whether  we  like 
the  idea  of  party  government  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  parties  and 
party  organizations  are  a  constituent,  though  extra-constitutional 
portion  of  the  governmental  mechanism.  The  Constitution  does 
not  say  anything  about  party  organizations  and  party  leaders. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  facts,  actual  facts  of  government.  Were 
they  taken  from  us  to-day,  we  should  scarcely  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  working  of  our  government.  They  are  facts,  and  the 
sooner  we  recognize  this,  the  better  for  us.  There  is  no  sin  in 
politics,  but  the  great  sin  is  in  the  "mixing  up  of  things."  The 
great  trouble  is  that  politics  and  politicians  have  come  to  meddle 
with  things  and  manage  things  that  they  cannot  properly  attend 
to  because  they  cannot  understand  them.  Our  situation  as  a  people 
and  a  government  has  become  vastly  more  complicated  than  was 
originally  expected.  The  old  democratic  system  of  taking  a  vote 
about  everything  will  not  work  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  treason  to  say  so.  The  voice  of  the  people 
is  not  the  voice  of  God  at  all  times  and  for  all  purposes.  The 
people  make  great  blunders  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  concerning  things  they  know  nothing  about.  The 
place  to  observe  the  perfect  workings  of  the  old  democratic  scheme 
was  in  a  Massachusetts  town-meeting.  The  voters  had  before 
their  eyes  and  their  experiences  all  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
were  called  to  vote.  They  knew  about  the  contemplated  repair- 
ing of  the  roads.  They  knew  about  the  school  and  the  school 
teachers  for  which  they  voted  money.  Everyone  of  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  vote  was  more  or  less  concerned  in  all  the 
activities  which  the  life  of  the  town  brought  into  being.  Every- 
one could  shoe  a  horse,  hoe  potatoes,  mend  roads,  shingle  a  barn 
and  exhort  in  a  prayer-meeting.  Everyone  was  therefore  more 
or  less  a  judge  of  the  various  activities  of  the  town  life.  Every- 
one knew  everybody  else,  furthermore,  and  therefore  everybody 
was  competent  to  aid  in  the  selecting  the  various  officers  of  the 
town.  Inasmuch  as  no  one  was  peculiarly  a  specialist,  one  was 
about  as  good  as  anyone  else,  for  one  was  about  as  well  qualified 
for  an  office  as  another.  As  a  general  thing,  I  would  say,  give 
the  American  people  something  to  vote  about  that  they  under- 
stand, and  you  can  trust  them.  The  most  dangerous  situation 
that  can  arise  in  American  politics  is  when  the  real  issues  are 
beclouded,  and  the  people  do  not  understand  what  they  are  vot- 
ing about.  It  is  a  common  trick  of  parties  to  produce  a  condition 
like  this.  Furthermore  it  involves  a  great  danger  when  the 
people  are  called  upon  in  masses  to  decide  questions  which  right- 
eously deserve  only  expert  judgment. 

We  have  found  out  in  our  government  of  the  great  modern 
cities  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  average  citizen  to  vote 
intelligently  on  those  things  which  the  Massachusetts  farmer  01 
olden  time  could  most  easily  deal  with.  The  modern  complica- 
tions of  pavement,  electric  lighting  and  sewerage,  the  highly 
elaborated  mechanism  of  schools  and  education  are  too  much  for 
the  individual  citizen  intelligently  to  follow  and  comprehend.  In 
many  cities  it  "has  been  found  possible  to  isolate  work  requiring 
special  knowledge,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  means  of  special 
commission.  For  instance,  a  committee  of  five  citizens  of  business 
experience  and  universally  recognized  probity  is  able  to  attend  to 
a  work  like  putting  in  a  new  system  of  sewerage,  or  creating  new 
streets,  far  better  than  a  board  of  aldermen  can  do  it,  or  any  offi- 
cial directly  dependent  upon  a  board  of  aldermen.  By  reason  ot 
such  a  commission  the  expert  processes  involved  in  the  peculiar 
work  in  hand  are  thoroly  isolated  from  the  action  and  activity  ot 
political  procedure.  Democracy  cannot  deny  that  it  is  dependent 
for  its  success  upon  the  recognition  of  these  expert  processes.  It 
cannot  be  a  success  without  it.  Human  life  is  getting  too  com- 
plicated for  the  individual  voter  to  be  able  to  follow  it  in  all  its 
details.  From  the  very  beginning  the  United  States  government 
has  reccgnized  the  professions  of  the  Military  and  Naval  service,1! 
and  has  tolerably  isolated  them  from  the  action  of  politics.  It  is* 
a  well  understood  rule  that  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  ofi 


the  Navy  shall  not  participate  in  politics  or  proclaim  political 
opinions.  In  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  you  will 
find  nowadays  the  clerks  are  experts.  They  are  kept  there  as 
experts.  No  business  interest  in  the  world  is  conducted  more 
economically  and  more  honestly  than  the  business  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  Washington.  This  was  not  always  so.  We  have,  how- 
ever, made  a  great  gain  in  recent  years  by  the  entire  isolation  of 
this  work  from  the  action  of  politics.  We  shall  soon  find  out  that 
our  Foreign  Service  demands  expert  knowledge,  that  our  consuls 
and  diplomatic  agents  must  be  something  more  than  politicians, 
must  have  done  something  more  than  to  serve  in  the  political 
traces  at  home.  The  reason  is  that  we  are  now  becoming  an 
exporting  country,  aud  our  merchants  will  require  expert  service 
in  aiding  the  extension  of  our  trade. 

The  business  of  teaching  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  expert  busi- 
ness. Teaching  is  getting  to  be  a  profession.  It  is  not  yet  uni- 
versally recognized  as  such.  There  are  many  people  scattered  up 
and  down  thruout  the  country  who  will  believe  that  almost  any- 
body can  teach  a  district  school.  They  think  it  a  proper  way  of 
giving  a  living  to  the  daughter  of  some  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  community  until  she  shall  get  married,  or  of  helping 
the  boy  until  he  can  get  something  ahead  and  be  able  to  read  law. 
The  old-fashioned  idea  frequently  finds  its  expression  in  the 
Philistinian  words:  "There  are  plenty  of  good  men  to  fill  any 
place  open  in  this  country.  The  country  is  full  of  them."  This 
is  the  general  attitude  of  that  life,  now  well-nigh  past,  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  expert  knowledge  and  the  specialization 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  modern  life  of  the  urban 
type. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  question  that  need  be  discussed  before 
this  audience,  whether  we  should  have  expert,  teachers.  The 
profession  of  teaching  demands  an  acquired  skill  which  is  the 
result  of  practice  and  habit,  just  as  the  artist  has  skill  that  comes 
with  the  practice  of  art.  Teaching  is  more  an  art  that  it  is  a 
science,  tho  it  is  both.  We  must  have  artists  in  the  teacher's 
chair.  Now  I  take  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  selec- 
tion of  experts,  that  only  experts  can  be  the  judges.  The  safest 
way  to  secure  the  cause  of  professional  excellence,  I  believe,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  the  people  who  wish  to  make 
use  of  professional  excellence,  is  to  put  and  keep  the  selecting 
power,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the  specialists.  I  do 
not  think  that,  for  instance,  the  methods  of  having  superinten- 
tendents  of  schools  selected  by  the  people  is  safe  or  good.  I 
recognize  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  our  institutions  '  'near  the 
people."  Especially  desirable  is  it  that  the  people  should  main- 
tain their  interest  in  their  institutions  thru  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  their  own.  I  would  not,  however,  ask  them  to  make  so 
important  and  difficult  a  selection  as  that  involved  in  the  choice 
of  a  school  superintendent.  Leave  this  to  boards.  Give  the 
superintendents  the  initiative  in  all  appointments.  Let  the  board 
confirm  them.  Let  the  position  of  superintendent  be  a  permanent 
one,  except  when  good  and  definite  causes  for  removal  can  be 
stated.  I  cannot  see  how  the  professional  man  can  afford,  as 
things  are  now,  to  undertake  such  a  position  as  a  superintendency. 
Fortunately  we  have  in  this  State  a  very  excellent  body  of  super- 
intendents, but  we  are  subject  to  the  continual  risk  of  mixing  up 
educational  matters  with  the  routine  and  mechanism  of  political 
matters  which  belong  to  an  entirely  different  province,  which,  I 
might  say,  are  not  resolvable  into  terms  the  one  of  the  other.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  things  about  which  we  cannot  trifle.  They 
are  sacred  things.  I  believe  profoundly  in  popular  government. 
I  am  glad  that  I  live  under  such  a  government.  There  is  nothing 
I  know  of  in  the  world  so  good  as  this  country  of  ours,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  want  to  see  its  institutions  preserved,  and  its 
great  experiment  a  success.  Conditions  are  continually  changing 
as  civilized  life  takes  on  new  forms,  and  we  must  adapt  our  insti- 
tutions to  the  conditions. 

If  there  is  rottenness  in  the  schools,  there  will  be  rottenness 
everywhere.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  men  and  women  put  in  a 
position  of  responsibility,  of  solemn  responsibility,  such  as  the 
teacher's  chair  is,  who  are  not  devoting  themselves  unselfishly 
and  with  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  task  of  training  character 
and  developing  manhood  in  those  they  teach.  We  are  not  en- 
gaged simply  in  the  task  of  imparting  knowledge  to  students.  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  knowledge  is  power  at  all.  We  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  communicating  life  to  pupils,  life  intellect- 
ually, life  morally,  that  is  to  be  the  great  hope  of  national  life. 
| We  are  engaged  in  a  great  experiment,  and  whether  that  experi- 
Iment  succeeds  or  not  will  depend  largely  upon  the  singleness  of 
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purpose,  the  purity  of  life,  the  clearness  of  mind,  the  nobility  of 
character,  that  characterizes  those  who  are  set  to  teach  in  our 
public  schools.  May  God  help  them  to  do  their  duty,  which  is  a 
great  duty.  If  the  schools  are  not  clean,  the  State  will  not  be 
clean,  for  the  schools  are  the  source  from  which  the  life  goes  out 
into  the  community  and  the  State.  I  return  to  the  point  at  which 
I  began.  There  is  nothing  nobler  than  to  be  an  American  citizen. 
There  is  no  higher  responsibility  than  is  involved  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen.  It  is  a  duty  that  calls 
upon  us  to  be  in  politics  incessantly  and  earnestly.  If  one  is  an 
American  citizen,  he  can  never  be  "out  of  politics"and  be  right.  But 
the  method  by  which  government  is  conducted  thru  the  activities  of 
politics  is  not  applicable  to  the  expert  processes  which  society 
must  needs  maintain.  We  must,  therefore,  keep  things  apart 
that  belong  apart.  "It  is  the  mixing  up  of  things  that  is  the 
great  bad. ' ' 


By  FREDERIC  L.  BURK 

The  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the  California  Teacher's 
Association  is  held  at  the  close  of  a  century  of  marked  educational 
activity.  The  latter  quarter  of  this  century  has  been  what  our 
evolutionary  brethern  would  term  a  period  of  rapid  transition. 
We  feel  under  our  feet  a  shifting  of  educational  foundations.  The 
forces  of  science  and  induction,  and  of  social  readjustment,  which 
have  been  racking  all  forms  of  civilization  are  also  shaking  our 
educational  bases,  and  many  are  they  who  believe  that  the  new 
century  will  usher  in  a  new  educational  dispensation — an  educa- 
tion which  will  strike  its  roots  into  the  fresh  young  sciences  and 
industries  and  send  up  its  branches  into  all  the  ramifying  depart- 
ments of  modern  civilization;  that  the  education  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  in  theory,  will  be  a  chapter  in  biology  as  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  foot  note  to  metaphysical  mysticism; 
and  that  in  practical  aim  it  shall  be  as  broad  as  the  world's  fields 
of  activity  in  industry,  commerce,  art  and  philosophy.  The  indig- 
enous home  of  metaphysics  was  in  the  far  East.  Western 
thought  is  scientific  and  deals  with  practical  affairs  and  it  knows 
no  metaphysics  except  as  an  imported  article. 

Can  we  be  too  foolishly  optimistic  of  the  educational  destiny 
of  California — that  land  of  farthest  West  whither,  according  to 
the  sages  of  old,  the  course  of  Empire,  after  its  centuries  of  wan- 
derings from  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  shall  build  its  permanent 
city,  its  long  pilgrimage  ended.  California  has  completed  its  first 
half  century  of  its  magic  development.  She  sprang  into  existence 
Minerva-like,  and  at  first  glance,  the  world  saw  in  her  simply  a 
queen  of  mineral  wealth.  Twenty-five  years  later  her  central 
valleys  were  yellow  with  the  golden  bread-stuffs,  and  the  ships  of 
the  nations  lay  in  her  harbors.  Another  decade  found  her  low- 
land valleys  bearing  the  bending  burdens  of  tree  and  vine.  A 
land  of  the  most  diversified  natural  wealth  is  in  its  early  stage  of 
development.  No  land  intrinsically  so  needs  a  richly  diversified 
education  for  her  sons  and  daughters,  no  land  can  so  richly  pro- 
vide this,  and  none  can  so  profitably  make  practical  use  of  its 
results.  Moreover,  there  are  in  California  organic  and  inorganic 
forces,  problems  and  far-reaching  inspirations  for  the  scholar  and 
scientist.  In  her  landscapes  and  atmospheric  tints  are  the  ever 
moving  suggestions  which  make  for  art,  culture,  civilization  and 
religion.  Hither  have  flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  a 
varied  population,  bringing  with  them  their  energies,  their  am- 
bitions, their  social  impulses,  their  culture  and  their  education. 
Already  she  has  produced  her  Le  Conte  in  science.  In  art  Cali- 
fornia's painters  have  won  fame,  and  our  native  sculptor,  Douglas 
Tilden,  is  entering  upon  a  brilliant  career.  The  names  of  her 
adopted  sons,  Joaquin  Miller  and  Bret  Harte,  have  long  been 
upon  the  world's  literary  scroll,  and  our  hearts  have  beaten  the 
quicker,  during  this  closing  ;  ear  of  this  half  century,  as  we  have 
seen  the  homage  paid  our  native  poet  and  schoolmaster  of  the 
Pacific,  Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  a  member  of  this  organization,  and 
whose  inspiring  mate  was  for  years  our  active  secretary.  , 

It  is  scarcely  ten  years  ago  that  a  pioneer,  coming  as  a  gold 
seeker  and  remaining  to  see  California's  wealth-producing  areas 
creep  down  from  the  high  Sierras,  forward  over  her  central  valleys 


and  still  westward  over  the  orchards  and  vine  groves  to  the  har- 
bors where  the  ships  of  the  orient  are  establishing  their  commer- 
cial trade  lines,  dedicated  his  acquired  millions  to  the  educational 
future  of  California.  Was  Leland  Stanford  a  seer  ?  He  has  seen 
her  developing  mining,  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial 
resources  pass  in  review  before  him.  Did  the  spirit  of  the  land 
of  his  adoption  whisper  to  him  the  secret  of  her  culminating  des- 
tiny, that  he  should  have  passed  these  by,  great  as  they  are,  and 
should  have  chosen  California's  education  whereon  to  engrave  his 
enduring  memory  ?  A  new  guarantee  of  this  educational  destiny 
is  just  breaking  upon  our  realization,  and  Providence  has  not  per- 
mitted the  sun  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  set,  without  giving  a 
rosy  hint  of  the  future  which  lies  before  us  when  the  light  of  the 
twentieth  century  shall  burst  upon  us.  In  this  closing  year  we 
have  seen  the  world's  competition  of  architects,  to  provide  for 
California  the  most  colossal  and  palatial  home  of  learning  of 
which  civilization  has  yet  dreamed. 

There  are  yet  other  signs  in  other  educational  directions 
which  bid  fair  to  have  a  phenomenal  development.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  such  plans  as  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  Dick 
and  Wilmerding  when  they  endowed  the  technical  trade  schools 
of  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  huge  work  for  schools  of  this  class 
in  California  and  their  hour  is  yet  to  come. 

The  State  has  most  generously  met  every  educational  demand 
made  upon  it  with  lavish  liberality,  proud  of  her  boast  that  she 
provides  education  for  her  sons  and  daughters,  without  fees  or 
price,  from  entrance  at  the  primary  schools  to  exit  from  the  uni- 
versity. Her  sense  of  educational  duty  is  deeply  grounded  and 
stern. 

In  the  prospect  of  this  future,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
hammers  are  already  building,  what  is  the  eternal  school  spirit 
doing  to  meet  the  demands  which  externally  are  being  made  upon 
it?  What  is  the  present  professional  duty  of  the  school  people  of 
the  State  towards  California's  educational  future  ?  Are  the  cur- 
rent systems  of  education  in  thoroness  and  scope  all  the  State  may 
justly  demand  ?  Are  we,  the  teachers,  in  professional  equipment 
all  that  the  State  may  legitimately  require  ?  Is  our  horizon  of 
education  as  broad  and  complete  as  the  resources  of  the  State 
make  necessary  ?  Do  our  mechanism  meet  requirements  or  are 
they  in  the  ditches  of  tradition  ?  Have  we  the  means  of  sound 
and  safe  legislation  whereby  needed  changes  and  progress  may  be 
accomplished  with  honest  and  wise  deliberation  and  clear  fore- 
sight to  distant  goals  ? 

It  would  be  remarkable,  indeed,  could  all  or  any  of  these 
questions  be  answered  affirmatively.  In  a  State  which  has  grown 
with  almost  mushroom  rapidity  it  would  be  singular  if  we  should 
find  the  educational  garments  of  our  State  up-to-date  and  without 
lingering  remnants  of  their  swaddling  period. 

It  is  my  purpose  briefly  to  point  out  conditions  in  our  school 
system  which  need  attention,  not  in  the  spirit  of  pessimistic  fault 
but  in  the  conviction  that  the  first  dut*-  in  the  expansion  of  Cali- 
fornia's educational  opportunities  is  repeatedly  to  draw  public  at- 
tention to  the  broken  cogs,  rusty  bolts,  and  out-of-date  machinery. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  elementary 
schools.  From  whatever  angle  we  may  regard  the  matter,  we 
must  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  sound  foundation  in  an  adequate 
and  competent  system  of  elementary  schools.  Some  pupils  go  no 
further  and  therefore  they  need  the  best.  The  higher  schools 
need  well  developed  pupils  from  these  elementary  schools.  The 
most  important  element  in  the  elementary  school  is  the  teacher. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  the  spread  and  improvement  in  effi- 
ciency in  high  schools  justifies  the  requirements  on  the  part  of 
the  State  that  the  teachers  in  its  elementary  schools  shall  possess, 
as  a  reasonable  minimum,  the  scholastic  attainments  of  a  high 
school  graduate.  The  growth  of  normal  schools  has  placed  with- 
in the  reasonable  reach  of  every  one  some  opportunity  also,  for 
training  and  knowledge  technical  to  teaching.  Yet  in  essential 
features  the  requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers  is  the 
same  to-day  that  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  A  certificate  is  obtain- 
able to-day,  as  then,  bv  passing  an  examination  upon  the  ele- 
mentary tacts  of  the  subjects  taught,  without  any  evidence  of  that 
culture  which  goes  with  training  in  an  efficient  secondary  school, 
nor  any  training  in  the  technical  matters  pertaining  to  pedagogy 
The  State  has  now  a  right  to  require  more  than  this,  and  must  do 
so  if  the  educational  system  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  keep  in 
sight  of  legitimate  ideals,  or  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  normal  schools 
should  admit  students  who  have  not  completed  the  course  of  a 
high  school.     Twenty  years  ago  it  was  perhaps  pardonable  that 
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the  normal  schools  should  receive  pupils  from  the  stage  of  gram- 
mar school  graduation,  for  there  were  then  few  high  schools  and 
these  were  located  only  in  the  larger  cities.  But  this  was  a  tempo- 
rary makeshift,  for  the  high  schools  now  are  easily  capable  ol 
supplying  the  normal  schools  with  pupils.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, owing  to  the  persistent  survival  of  this  makeshift,  two  years 
of  our  normal  school  course  of  four  years  is  devoted  to  academic 
work  attempting  to  parallel  the  high  school  courses.  This  make- 
shift is  now  leading  to  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  weakness  iu 
the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  who  gain  their  certificates  by  the 
route  of  the  four  years  normal  school  course.  The  high  schools  have 
reached  a  recognized  degree  of  efficiency  thru  the  marked  scholar- 
ship of  their  teachers  and  their  thoro  equipment  of  laboratories 
and  libraries.  The  two  years  given  in  the  normal  schools  to  the 
work  which  in  the  high  schools  requires  three  and  four  years 
necessarily  means  that  the  normal  school  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  essential  foundations  of  an  education, — language,  literary 
culture,  history,  science  and  mathematics, — must  be  measurably 
inferior.  The  condition  which  permits  the  degree  of  scholarship 
of  our  teachers  to  be  considerably  inferior  to  that  possessed  by 
persons  whoenterthe  other  vocations  of  life  from  our  high  schools, 
is  one  which  the  demands  now  being  made  upon  our  school  system 
and  easy  opportunity  of  securing  this  preparation  can  not  longer 
tolerate.  A  degree  of  scholarship,  in  general  intelligence,  language, 
power,  culture,  science,  history  and  mathematics  equivalent  to  that 
possessed  by  high  school  graduates,  clearly  must  be  the  minimum 
permitted  in  an  applicant  for  admission  to  our  normal  schools. 

But  in  addition  to  the  possession  of  teachers  of  scholarly  and 
professional  training,  our  elementary  schools  must  have  compe- 
tent pedagogic  supervision.  To  maintain  good  schools,  expert 
pedagogic  judgment  in  the  selection  of  teachers  is  essential.  We 
need  expert  direction  and  leadership  in  conducting  the  work  of 
the  teachers,  and  above  all  to  assign  individuals  to  duties  to  which 
they  will  be  most  pedagogically  suitable.  In  the  complete  sense 
of  the  term,  we  as  yet  have  practically  no  supervision,  whatever, 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  California.  We  havemany  capable  city 
superintendents  but  they  are  not,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
delegated  with  sufficient  power  to  exercise  their  true  functions. 
In  the  rural  schools,  which  most  need  supervision,  there  is  no 
supervision  whatever  worthy  of  the  name.  The  county  superin- 
tendent under  the  law  is  essentially  a  clerk.  He  has  no  legal 
voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  his  visits  to 
schools  are  far  too  few  to  be  of  sufficient  service.  There  are  no 
provisions  which  require  anything  of  the  candidate  for  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  scholarly  fit- 
ness, pedagogic  training,  or  qualifications  as  an  educational  expert. 
The  office  is  filled  by  popular  vote,  or  in  other  words,  political  fit- 
ness is  the  first  essential  and  it  is  only  a  singular  and  fortuitous 
accident  when  the  politically  fit  is  also  the  professionally  fit. 
These  are  remnant  rags  of  California's  swaddling  clothes  and 
present  advanced  conditions  justify  prompt  reform.  The  only 
supervisors  recognized  by  our  law  are  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Board  of  Trustees.  Now,  whatever  is  done  in 
the  way  of  change,  history  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  others,  makes  it 
mandatory  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  the  business  authority 
of  local  boards.  The  authority  of  local  boards  has  justly  become 
recognized  as  the  safeguard  of  the  public  school.  But  there  is  a 
place  for  supervision,  nevertheless,  under  certain  limitations.  The 
chief  weakness  of  the  local  boards  can  be  almost  exclusively 
traced  to  their  incompetency  to  handle  the  professional  side  of 
supervision.  Trustees  are  business  men,  but  as  such  they  are 
manifestly  incompetent  to  fulfill  duties  which  require  pedagogic 
insight  into  the  technical  side  of  education  and  they  simply  play 
the  part  of  the  bull  in  the  china  shop  in  determining  the  peda- 
gogic qualifications  of  teachers,  in  assignment  and  classification, 
in  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study.  In  placing  the  school 
upon  a  professional  basis  and  encouraging  the  activity  of  teachers' 
professional  ambition,  the  authority  of  the  school  trustee  has,  as  a 
rule,  exerted  a  paralyzing  influence  for  evil, quenching,  as  it  has, 
the  professional  zeal  of  teachers  and  encouraging  unprofessional 
methods  of  advancement.  In  short,  we  need  a  new  law  which 
shall  preserve  for  the  local  boards  every  authority  which  does  not 
deal  with  the  professional  and  technical  .side  of  education,  but 
distinctly  giving  these  problems  to  an  officer  of  supervision  who  in 
turn  must  present  credentials  of  some  kind  which  shall  guarantee 
a  high  degree  of  competency  in  scholarship,  broad  pedagogic 
insight  with  the  educational  problems  of  the  day  and  Ipractical 
methods  for  their  solution. 

We  have  a  proof  of  the  'value  of  supervision,  within  certain 


limitations,   which  will  be  later  pointed  out,   in  the  marvelous 
development  in  scholarly  efficiency  and  in  the  growth  in  number, 
of  the  high  schools  of  the   State  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
under  the  accrediting  supervision  of  the  State  University.     Before 
that  time,  the  high  schools  were  a  mere  handfull  in  number,  their 
efficiency  as  a  rule  poor,  and  their  corps  of  teachers  often  lacking 
in  requisite  scholarship.     The  tone  of  these  schools  suffered  from 
diseases  comparable  to  those  now  found  in  our  elementary  schools 
without  supervision.     The  various  departments  of  the  University 
took  up  the  matter,  in  necessary  self-defense,  in  order  to  secure  a 
class  of  students  better  prepared  to  undertake  college  work.    The 
work  of  improvement  necessarily  was  within  the  narrow  lines 
leading  to  the  university  entrance  requirements.     But  the  results, 
within  the  scope  of  this  purpose,  have  been  electrical  and  have 
demonstrated  beyond  question  the  important  value  of  supervision. 
There  are  now  over  one  hundred  high  schools  in  the  State  scat- 
tered in  such  proportion  that  nearly  every  hamlet  is  within  reach 
of  these  advantages.     The  character  of  the  teachers,  in  point  of 
scholarship,  has  been  immeasurably  lifted.     In  thoroness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  performed,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  stated  that 
the  average  high  school  graduate  of  to-day  has  had  the  advantage 
of  courses  in  science,  history  and  literature  at  least,  which  are  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  university 
college  of  letters  twenty  years  ago.     Supervision  has  accomplished 
this  improvement.     But  as  stated,  this  progress  has  been  within 
narrow  lines,  it  has  only  affected  courses   leading    to   college  en- 
trance requirements,   and  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  prevented  the 
introduction  into  the  high  schools  of  courses  of  training  not  at 
present  leading  to  the  university.     Our  high  schools  are  merely 
university  preparatory  schools,  but  as  such  they  are  admirable. 
The  university  professors  as  specialists  in  subjects,  not  in  general 
pedagogy,  have  exerted  valuable  academic  influence  within  the 
limits  of  their  subjects,  but  naturally  they  have  overlooked  those 
pedagogic  considerations  which  make  for  the  broad  development 
of  the  whole  man,   who  is   frequently   bigger   than   the   college 
measures.     We  need,  therefore,   now  to  take  a  new  step  and  place 
our  secondary  schools  upon  a  pedagogic  basis.     The  curricula  of 
our  secondary  schools  must  be  determined  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  psychological  tendencies  of  the  adolescent,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  intellectual,  industrial,  commercial,  social  and  politi- 
cal needs  of  the  world  which  the  graduate  shall  enter.     The  pre- 
sent college  entrance  requirements  manifestly  are  narrow  and  more 
or  less  the  artificial  production  of  pendantic  tradition.     Secondly, 
while  the  university  accrediting  system  has  done  a  noble  work  in 
the  pioneer  stage  of  high  school  development,  the  work  has  now 
grown  too  large  longer  to  be  adequately  handled  in  this  manner. 
We  need  a  system  of  State  supervision,  in  which  the  university  as 
a  whole  and  not  its  individual  departments  shall  have  a  modifying 
but  not  a  controlling,  influence.     The  supervision  of  high  schools 
is  a  judicial  function  and  must  be  kept  free  from  personal  or  cor- 
porate ends,  such  as  the  selling  of  text  books  prepared  by  univer- 
sity professors,  locating  university  graduates  in  positions,   com- 
pelling courses  of  study  to  meet  demands  of  university  courses, 
pushing   or   suppressing    alternative   but   reputable   methods   of 
teaching,  making  high  schools  mere  "feeders"  to  the  universities. 
Practical    history  has  shown  the    university    accrediting  system 
has  practically  graduated  toward  many  of  these  evils. 

In  still  another  feature,  the  effects  of  rapid  growth  of  the 
educational  idea  in  California  shows  its  marks.  I  refer  to  the 
management  of  State  institutions — the  normal  schools,  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
reform  schools.  All  of  these  departments  are  highly  specialized 
in  their  purpose,  requiring  for  their  efficient  management,  the 
direction  of  specialists  in  these  various  fields.  A  reform  school 
which  is  not  directed  by  men  who  are  not  only  intelligent  and 
honest  but  who  are  not  specialists  in  the  field  of  criminology  and 
familiar  with  all  that  is  now  being  done  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
world  for  this  class  of  young  unfortunates,  becomes  a  curse  to  the 
State.  The  same  is  true  no  less  of  all  these  special  State  institu- 
tions. And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  all  know  that  either  at  present 
or  at  some  time  in  the  past  nearly  every  one  of  these  State  insti- 
tutions suffers  or  has  suffered  from  diseases  of  political  manage- 
ment. Some  vigorous  legislation  is  needed  to  rescue  them.  Such 
legislation  must  be  in  the  line  of  educational  supervision  directed 
by  some  organization  protected  from  political  interference. 

'  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1879,  which  framed  the 
present  State  Constitution,  was  composed  of  elements  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  secondary  education,  and,  as  a  -compromise  with 
these  elements,  the  present  Constitution  gave  sanction  to  liberal 
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support  for  the  elementary  schools  and  for  the  State  University, 
but  specifically  and  lllogically  prohibited  the  use  of  any  State 
funds  for  the  secondary  schools  which  lie  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  university.  However,  so  far  as  schools  directly 
preparatory  to  the  university  have  been  concerned — those  which 
the  Constitution  specially  sought.to  disable — these  have  grown 
vigorously  in  spite  of  the  Constitution.  This  anomaly  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  communities  have  wanted  them  so 
intensely  that  the  people  have  burdened  themselves  with  a  local 
tax  to  establish  and  maintain  them.  Clearly,  history  has  shown 
that  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  convention  did  not  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  should,  there- 
fore, be  amended  to  permit  the  use  of  State  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  without  distinction.  Superintendent  J.  W. 
McClymonds  well  expressed  the  real  situation  recently  by  point- 
ing out  that  high  school  education  is  not  a  local  nor  an  individual 
matter,  but  a  matter  of  preparation  for  citizenship  in  the  interest 
of  the  State.  The  parent  in  San  Francisco  is  vitally  interested 
not  only  in  his  own  son's  education  but  as  deeply  in  the  education 
of  somebody  else's  son,  living  in  Siskiyou  County,  for  the  Siski- 
you child  will  be  the  citizen  of  the  future  making  laws  for  the 
San  Franciscan,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  citizen  that  every 
other  citizen  should  be  educated,  honestly  and  intelligently  to 
perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  become  a  producer  of  intel- 
lectual, industrial  or  commercial  capital;  otherwise  the  State  must 
support  him. 

This  brings  us  to  another  consideration.  The  real  victims  of 
the  disabling  clause  of  the  Constitution  have  been,  not  the  uni- 
versity perparatory  schools,  but  those  schools  of  broader  and  more 
practical  range — the  manual  training,  trade  and  technical  schools. 
This  class  of  schools  has  sprung  up  and  shown  marked  vitality  in 
other  states  during  the  past  ten  years.  California  is  visibly  a 
laggard  in  this  field.  Given  one  half  the  encouragement  which 
the  present  high  schools,  serving  the  narrower  lines  of  college 
preparation,  have  enjoyed,  and  permitted  to  enlarge  their  scope 
and  horizon,  we  may  safely  guarantee  that  in  ten  years  they  will 
usurp  the  place  the  present  high  schools,  or  rather,  we  may  say, 
the  present  high  school  course  will  be  so  modified  as  to  guarantee 
to  every  graduate  not  only  preparation  for  college,  but  also  the 
acquirement  of  a  practical  manual  trade,  and  a  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  Such  schools  as  the  Lick  School  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  their  plan.  Such  schools  should  be  in  the 
reach  of  every  community  of  the  State,  and  they  may  be  placed 
there  and  maintained  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  present  high 
schools  require.  Those  acquainted  with  the  trend  of  revolution 
now  progressing  within  the  universities  are  aware  that  before  this 
change  in  secondary  education  is  accomplished,  the  universities 
will  cheerfully  and  readily  recognize  the  work  which  such  schools 
will  offer  as  adequate  preparation  for  university  admission. 

This  step  should  be  accompanied  by  a  second,  making  the 
division  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  school  year,  thus  providing  for  a  six-year  elementary 
course  followed  by  a  six-year  secondary  course.  This  change  is 
justifiable  both  upon  psychological  and  practical  grounds  and  is 
one  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  universal  favor.  The  secondary 
school  would,  therefore,  commence  with  the  thirteenth  year  of 
life,  the  beginning  of  adolescence  when,  psychologically,  there 
should  be  radical  changes  in  the  matter  and  method  of  instruction. 
Pupils  could  then  profitably  be  given  training  in  the  manual 
trades  along  with  scholastic  study,  thus  permitting  an  enrichment 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  that  extension 
backward  of  much  of  the  work  in  science,  literature  and  history 
now  packed  too  closely  into  the  high  school  period.  Such  an 
important  reorganization  needs  the  wise  deliberation  of  a  compe- 
tent educational  organization. 

And  what  is  the  instrument  by  which  these  modifications 
and  reforms  of  existing  conditions  may  be  obtained  ?     Legislation? 

Legislation  is  certainly  an  essential  instrument.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  assures  us  that  in  no  particular  do  the  educa- 
tional interests  so  grievously  need  reform  as  in  the  manner  of 
securing  educational  legislation.  There  has  been  a  saying  which 
has  at  least  passed  for  truth,  that  the  California  legislatures,  no 
matter  how  iniquitous  they  may  have  been  upon  general  princi- 
ples, nevertheless  have  ever  been  ready  to  pass  any  laws  which 
they  could  be  convinced  were  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools. 
Certainly,  the  legislatures  have  been  more  than  liberal  in  provid- 
ing for  the  school  funds.  The  errors  of  school  legislation  are  due 
chiefly  to  absence  of  a  system  which  calls  for  the  well-digested 
counsel  of  the  honest  and  wisest  educational  forces.     The  legis- 


lators themselves  have  necessarily  not  been  competent  to  collate 
and  digest  the  facts  necessary  to  provide  wise  school  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  no  systematic  effort  to  obtain 
well-digested  counsel  from  competent,  reliable,  and  disinterested 
school  men.  As  a  result  then,  each  legislature  is  flooded  by  a 
flotsam  of  bills,  some  bad  thru  design  to  raid  the  treasury  in  the 
interest  of  some  individual  or  some  local  constituency,  some  bad 
thru  ignorance,  and  few,  if  any,  the  product  of  a  wise  and  care- 
fully digested  policy  of  development.  Time  and  again  laborious 
attempts  have  been  made  by  State  Superintendents,  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Superintendents,  and  by  the  Council  of  Education  in 
this  organization,  to  mature  some  sound  legislation,  but  that  which 
appears  upon  the  statute  books  is  generally  such  a  caricature  of 
months  of  the  result  of  earnest  labor,  that  no  educational  person 
or  organization  would  care  to  claim  parenthood. 

What  is  here  needed  is  the  existence  of  some  competent  and 
dignified  body,  protected  by  authority  of  law,  to  which  should  be 
reierred,  for  careful  preparation,  all  school  legislation  and  the  just 
apportionment  of  funds  required  for  the  support  of  each  depart- 
ment or  institution  of  the  public  school  system.  The  actual  grant 
of  moneys  of  course  should  remain  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  the  technical  form  of  educational  legislation  should  first 
obtain  the  sanction  of  this  body. 

I  have  attempted  to  present  the  conviction,  by  concrete 
examples,  that  California,  in  the  present  juncture,  is  in  urgent 
need  of  some  calm,  honest,  well  digested  reorganization  of  its 
school  system  looking  toward  a  large  and  important  educational 
future;  the  past  haphazard,  unsystematic  growth  by  fits  and  starts 
needs  now  to  be  supplanted  by  development  upon  definite  plan 
and  directed  wisely  and  economically  with  a  sense  of  due  propor- 
tion and  relative  value  of  the  vast  and  varied  interests  at  stake. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  task  which  needs  the  combined 
wisdom,  honesty  and  deliberation  of  our  wisest  educational  forces 
in  the  State.  But  the  time  is  ripe  for  doing  something  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this  Association 
should  now  take  some  active  step  in  the  matter.  We  may  start,  I 
believe,  from  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  the  Legislature 
will  pass  any  educational  measure  upon  which  the  educators  of 
the  State  in  representative  body  express  unanimity.  We  need  a 
commission,  which  shall  be  representative  of  the  best  educational 
views;  which  shall  also  contain  a  representation  of  lay  educators  of 
the  State  of  such  standing  and  dignity  in  the  community  as  will 
command  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Such  a 
commission  should  consider  the  problem  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  of  the  State  and  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  next 
legislature,  either  a  definite  budget  of  school  legislation  or  at  least 
secure  the  appointment,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  of  such  a 
commission,  to  report  at  its  following  session.  The  limitation  of 
the  action  of  this  body,however,  is  a  matter  which  may  wisely  be 
left  to  its  deliberation.  To  this  end,  in  conclusion,  I  recommend 
that  this  association  request  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Institu- 
tion, the  President  ol  the  State  University  and  the  President  of 
Stanford  University  to  appoint  a  commission  of  which  they  shall 
be  members  and  of  such  size  as  they  may  determine;  and  that  this 
commission  shall  consider  by  whatever  plan  it  may  deem  wise, 
the  reorganization  of  the  school  laws  to  meet  modern  conditions 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  progress. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

All  day  a  sullen  silence  brooded  everywhere, 
And  hushed  were  all  the  silver-throated  wards  of  song: 
The  winds  were  stilled,  and  expectation  filled  the  air, 
Until  enshrouding  Night  uneasy  settled  there, 
And  velvet  sandaled  Sleep  had  sealed  his  dungeons  strong. 
A  sudden  thrill  of  pain  swept  Nature's  cords  along — 
The  great  earth  groaned  aloud  for  some  primeval  wrong — 
And  Havoc  reigned  supreme  where  all  before  was  fair. 
Earth  heaved,  and  strained,  and  strove;  the  elemental  rock 
Adown  the  mountain  steeps  was  hurled  from  gapinst  seams; 
Dogs  howled,  wild  cries  of  fear  arose  and  frenzied  screams, 
As  strong  walls  crashing  fell  or  shuddered  'noath  the  shock. 
A  little  child  alone  in  all  that  turmoil  wild, 
In  innocence  slept  on,  and  dreaming,  sweetly  smiled. 
Hemet,  Cal.  — Charles  Lincoln  Williams. 


Jimmie— Say,  Bill,  your  paw's  callin'  yer.    Willie— Did  he  say  Willie 
or  William?    Jimmie— He  said  William  Henry.     Willie— Good-by. 
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Annie  B.  Chalmers,  principal  of  the  Edi- 
son Primary  School  oi  San  Francisco,  died 
recently. 

Miss  Faith  Anderson  of  Palo  Alto  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Miss  Leonard  iu  the  Elsi- 
nore  High  School. 

C.  M.  Drake  and  wife,  well  known  teachers 
(Mr.  Drake  is  well  known  as  an  educational 
writer),  have  located  in  Eureka. 

Supt.  J.  F.  Barbee  of  Mendocino  County 
visited  the  echools  of  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco recently. 

"The  Public  School,"  a  journal  which  was 
started  a  few  mouths  ago  with  seemingly 
bright  prospects,  has  discontinued  publica- 
tion. 

Miss  Jeannette  B.  Wadleigb,  of  the  Oak- 
land schools,  died  daring  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. She  left  cash  in  the  bank  amounting 
to  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  trouble  in  the  Santa  Barbara  schools 
has  not  ended.  It  is  claimed  that  a  number 
of  the  teachers  who  were  dropped  at  the 
middle  of  the  term,  will  sue  to  enforce  their 
contracts  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  local  committee  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association  had  a  balance 
of  $51.00  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting.  This  money  was  turned  over  to 
the  Public  Library  of  Red  Bluff. 

C.  S.  Smyth,  ex-County  Superintendent  of 
Sonoma  County,  and  Democratic  candidate 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1891,  died  in  San  Franoisco,  February  5th. 
He  was  63  years  of  age  and  resided  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1852. 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Browne,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Washington  and  President  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  Univers'ty  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  among  the  prominent  speakers  at 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  which  meets  in  Chicago,  February 
27th  to  March  1st. 

Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, died  at  LnsCruceP,  New  Mexico.on  Jan- 
uary 17th.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  was  the  greatest  authority  upon 
economic  questions  connected  with  charity 
in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Superintendent  of  Mon- 
terey County,  has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
trustees  in  her  county.  In  it  she  requests 
that,  wherever  possible,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees should  raise  the  teachers'  salaries.  She 
a^o  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  school-house 
grounds  and  the  interior  should  be  made 
clean,  healthy  and  attractive. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Kirk,  met  Thursday,  January  25th, 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  to  discuss  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  educational  commission  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  to  secure  the  passage 
of  such  school  legislation  as  may  be  of  value 
to  the  State. 

The  Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association 
holds  it  third  annual  meeting  in  Pendleton, 


Ore.,  in  1900,  on  March  21st  to  23d,  inclusive. 
The  president,  F.  L.  Forbes  and  correspon- 
dent, E.  B.  Conklin,  Supt.  J.  F.  Nowlin,  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  board  have 
made  fine  preparations.  President  Wheeler 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  other 
prominent  speakers  and  educators,  have  been 
invited  to  attend. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bakersfield  have 
created  the  office  of  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  elected  Mr.  Nelson  as  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  M.  L.  Benson  was  chosen  as 
the  successor  to  Mr.  Nelson  as  teacher. 
Superintendent  Nelson  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  supervision,  and  has  set  plans  which 
he  will  carry  out  to  discuss  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  This  is  a  deserved  promotion 
for  Mr.  Nelson. 

C.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Proprietors  of  the 
Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies,  one  of  the  best 
known  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  East, 
has  recently  opened  an  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
under  management  of  Prof.  O.  P.  Phillips 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Prof. 
Phillips  is  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  an  educator  and  lecturer.  He  has  for 
some  time  been  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  and  has  also 
been  the  Superintendent  of  the  leading 
Summer  Normal  School  of  Methods  in 
Southern  California.  Prof.  Phillips'  wide 
acquaintance  among  teachers  and  the  em- 
ployers of  teachers,  with  his  recognized  busi- 
ness and  professional  ability,  should  make 
him  successful  in  his  new  enterprise. 

The  "Seattle Post-Intelligencer"  of  January 
8th,  published  the  following  editorial  about 
the  Washington  State  University. 

"At  the  recent  convention  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  Frank  J.  Browne  spoke  in  most 
enthusiastic  terms  of  the  recent  progress  of 
the  University  of  Washington.  He  said  it 
now  ranks  among  the  chief  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  such 
rank  has  been  attained  largely  thru  the 
splendid  efforts  made  during  the  past  year, 
the  recent  improvement  being  without  a 
parallel  in  its  history. 

"Friends  of  the  University  and  those  who 
have  watched  its  development  believe  these 
friendly  and  encouraging  expressions,  and 
they  are  ready  to  recognize  the  reasons  for 
such  favorable  growth.  Disturbing  elements 
seem  to  have  been  removed,  harmony  prevailp, 
the  faculty  has  been  strengthened,  facilities 
for  instruction  have  been  enlarged,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  wholesome  accord  among  those 
to  whom  have  been  intrusted  the  interests  of 
the  State's  chief  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Everybody  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity seems  to  be  working  faithfully  for  its 
upbuilding,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
excellent  services  of  the  different  members  of 
the  faculty  to  say  that  perhaps  the  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  recent  marked  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  energy,  scholarship  and 
Buperior  executive  ability  of  Dr.  Frank  Pier- 
repont  Graves,  the  new  president,  who  iB 
making  for  himself  a  notable  record  as  an 
educator  since  his  graduation  from  Columbia 
University. 

"There  should  be  perfect  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  regardleBS  of 
political  associations  or  of  geographical  loca- 
tion, favoring  a  continued  and  substantial 
development  of  the  institution,  for  with  such 
a  feeling  it  iB  certain  to  become  a  university  of 
which  all  the  people  may  well  be  proud." 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  18,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COASTJ626  stimsou  Block.  Los  Angeles 

1.420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  Invited.  Registration  forms  aeat 
to  teachers  on  application. 


"Plant  Structures,"  a  second  book  in  botany, 
by  John  M.  Coulter,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago,  has  just 
been  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  book 
is  one  ol  the  20th  century  series,  Bnd  is  edited 
with  that  ability  which  Dr.  Coulter  has  dis- 
played in  his  ''Plant  Relations"  and  other 
books.  The  book  is  not  a  laboratory  guide, 
but  is  for  reading  and  study  in  connection 
with  laboratory  work.  Chapters  I  to  XII  pre- 
Bent  the  general  Btory  of  evolution  of  plants 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  The  chapter 
on  "Dealing  With  Plant  Physiology"  is  of 
special  interest.  The  book  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  compact  department  to  the  teacher 
in  laboratory  and  field  work.  Price  $1.20. 
For  sale  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 


WORK    OF    THE    YREKA    TEACHERS' 
CLUB. 

The  Grammar  School  Teachers'  Club,  A.  C. 
Abshire,  chairman,  which  meets  on  Monday 
from  four  till  five,  read  and  discussed  the  fol- 
lowing reports  last  year  with  great  profit  to 
teachers:  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
on  Rural  Schools";  "Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Education," 
and  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on 
Secondary  Education."  (A  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute, asking  the  superintendent  to  request  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  different  districts  to 
secure  and  place  copies  of  these  reports  in 
their  school  libraries.) 

This  year  the  Club  has  been  pursuing  a 
reading  course,  outlined  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Heaton, 
which  they  find  to  be  exceedingly  helpful  and 
interesting.  The  names  of  the  books  are 
given  below  as  they  may  prove  helpful  to 
others:  "Voice  and  Spiritual  Education,"  by 
Hiram  Corson ;"The  Aims  of  Literary  Study," 
by  Hiram  Corson;  "How  to  Judge  aPicture," 
by  Van  Dyke,  and  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  by 
Van  Dyke.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  course 
which  Dr.  Van  Liew  kindly  outlined  for  the 
club:  "School  Management,"  by  Arnold  Tom- 
kins;  "School  Hygiene,"  by  Kotelman;  "A 
New  History  of  Education,"  by  L.  Seeley  and 
"The  Method  of  Recitation,"  by  F.  M.  and  C. 
A.  McMurry. 

ThiB  is  one  means  of  keeping  the  teachers 
in  touch  with  the  best  educational  thought, 
and  its  influence  is  sure  fo  be  felt  for  good  in 
the  school.  "The  highly  successful  teacher  in 
any  field  of  work  needs  to  be  a  student  as  well 
as  a  teacher,  to  be  in  touch  with  the  subject 
as  a  growing,  developing,  and  enlarging  field 
of  human  knowledge." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  lecture 
movement  under  auspices  of  the  Teachers' 
Club,  is  heartily  endorBed  by  the  citizens  of 
Yreka  and  vicinity.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
general  progressive  spirit  of  the  community. 
These  lectures  are  patronized  not  with  a  spirit 
of  "helping  the  school  or  the  teachers, "  but 
because  the  people  realize  that  they  are  edu- 
cational  treats  worthy  of  their  hearty  support. 
Tbere  is  no  intention  of  creating  a  fund — the 
only  object  of  an  admission  fee  is  to  defray 
expenses. 

Tnru  the  efforts  of  the  club  the  people  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  such  men  as 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof.  E.P.  Cubberly 
of  Stanford,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  the  Hon.  F. 
X.  Schoonmaker.  Among  others  who  are  be- 
ing considered,  are  Rabbi  Voorsanger,  Prof. 
C.  A.  Duniway  of  Stanford.  Prof.  Walter 
Miller  of  Stanford,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chico  Normal,  Dr.  Dresalar,  of 
Berkeley,  Post  Office  Inspector  Erwin,  and 
another  lecture  from  the  Hon.  F.  X.  Schoon- 
maker. 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31.   Flood  Building,  S.  F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
In  favor.  ItB  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  reaommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 
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"Werner's  Voice  Magazine  for  January  has 
an  exceedingly  interesting  article  entitled 
"Honore  De  Balzac— A  Study."  The  Wer- 
ner Magazine  is  published  by  Edgar  S.  Wer- 
ner, New  York.     Price  $2.00  per  year. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  for  February 
contains  upwards  of  two  columns  in  praise  of 
the  Riverside  County  course  of  study.  Supt. 
Edward  Hyatt  and  his  County  Board,  Bhould 
feel,  in  fact,  the  entire  State  should  feel  hon- 
ored by  the  great  commendation. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Mouthly  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  interest.  The  January 
number  has  a  number  of  very  interesting  sci- 
entific articles.  It  easily  maintains  the  pres- 
tige of  being  the  leading  scientific  journal  of 
the  world  and  as  such  it  should  be  in  every 
school  library. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued 
a  history  for  young  readers  entitled  "Canada" 
by  J.  N.  Mcllwraith.  This  book  begins  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  centuay  and  ends  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century.  It  Is  a  compact 
child's  history  of  Canada.  Price  60  cents. 
For  sale  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1900, 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  number.  Among 
the  notable  contributions  iB  "The  Library  of 
Congress,"  by  Herbert  Putnam;  "Journalism 
as  a  BaBis  for  Literature,"  by  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee,  and  "The  American  College  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century"  by  Clement  L.  Smith. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Graham  of  Kings  County  has 
edited  an  edition  of  Evangeline  that  has  be? 
come  very  popular.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
San  Francisco,  being  endorsed  by  Supt.  Web- 
ster and  others.  The  firat  edition  of  1000 
copies  has  been  Bold.  The  Whitaker  &  Ray 
Co.  has  just  received  a  new  edition  in  a  neat 
and  attractive  form.    Price  25  cts. 

We  have  received  from  the  Perry  Pictures 
Co.  of  Maiden  a  selection  of  the  larger  size 
pictures  which  are  sold  at  25  cts.  They  are 
for  picture  study  and  schoolroom  decoration. 
They  are  perfect.  They  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom.  Send 
25  cts.  and  get  five  of  them.  They  will  be  a 
joy  to  you,  if  not  forever,  for  a  time  at  least. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  issued  a  book  en- 
titled "Alice  and  Tom;  or,  The  Records  of  a 
Happy  Year,"  by  Kate  Louise  Brown.  This 
is  a  very  fascinating  book  for  children  and  is 
illustrated.  It  iB  a  picture  from  the  healthy, 
hearty  child  life,  of  the  loving  and  courteous 
relations  between  child  and  child,  and  between 
children  and  their  older  friends  and  lovers. 
Price  40  cents. 

Frank  Leslie's  Magazine  for  February  con- 
tains a  stirring  article  on  the  Boers  by  Harold 
Bolce,  who  waB  in  the  TranBvaal  during  the 
Jameson  raid.  It  has  also  two  very  interesting 
short  stories,  one  by  Bret  Harte.  General 
Miles  writes  a  fine  article  on  "The  Army  as  a 
Career."  The  first  page  is  a  work  of  art. 
Altogether  the  magazine  is  decidedly  more  in- 
teresting than  either  McClure's,  MunBey's  or 
the  Cosmopolitan. 

The  "Land of  Sunshine,"  edited  by  Chas. 
F.  Lummis,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  publi- 
cations ever  issued  in  the  West.  The  lion, 
which  is  used  as  a  frontispiece,  is  typical  of 
its  strength.     "In  the   Lion's  Den"  is  the 


ablest  editorial  department  in  any  magazine 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No  thoughtful 
man  should  fail  to  read  it.  It  is  a  stimulat- 
ing, intellectual  pleasure  to  come  in  contact 
with  such  free,  vigorous  thinking. 

"Seed  Travelers,"  a  study  of  the  method  of 
dispersal  oi  various  common  seeds,  by  Clar- 
ence Moores  Weed,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
is  a  very  interesting  book.  It  starts  the  child 
right.  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  in  his  work  on 
Nature  Study,  emphasized  the  child's  interest 
in  seed  distribution.  Here  is  a  little  book  of 
fifty  pages  upon  this  subject,  treated  in  a  sci- 
entific manner.  It  should  be  in  the  handa  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions. 

"Chants  for  the  Boers,"  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  is  a 
series  of  stirring  poems  written  during  the 
past  Bix  months  by  Joaquin  Miller,  in  bebalt 
of  the  Boers.  Il  is  issued  in  neat  booklet  form 
in  a  series,  which  contain  President  Jordan's 
"California and  CalifornianB"  and  Dr.  Bailey's 
"Love  and  Law."  This  series  of  booklets, 
sold  at  the  price  of  25  cents,  have  been  a  great 
success.  Teachers  and  others  who  desire  a 
small  copy  of  the  later  poems  of  the  "Poet  of 
the  Sierras, "  can  Becure  the  booklet,  "Chants 
for  the  Boers"  by  sending  the  25  cts.  to  the 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

"Ways  of  Wood  Folk,"  by  Wm  J.  Long,  is 
an  illustrated  book  of  214  pages,  with  illustra- 
tions by  ChaB.  Copeland  and  William  Hamil- 
ton Gibson.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  321-325 
SanBome  St.,  San  Francisco.  The  author  has 
keen  eyes  and  quick  sympathy  and  tells  us 
many  curious  things  about  the  folks  that  live 
in  the  woods.  The  book  is  a  story  of  bird  and 
animal  life  in  the  fields  and  woodB.  Every 
page  of  it  iB  full  of  interest.  "Fox  Ways,"  the 
opening  chapter,  is  full  of  unexpected  things, 
and  the  last  chapter,  which  ends  with  the 
bear  story,  will  delight  the  children. 

"Friends  and  Helpers,"  compiled  by  Sarah 
J.  Eddy  and  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  321-326 
Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  is  a  book  with  an 
object.  Very  few  books  have  been  published 
that  appeal  so  stronsly  to  the  teachpr  and  the 


pupil.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  teach 
children  to  treat  all  living  creatures  with  con- 
siderate kindness,  and  to  appreciate  the  serv- 
ices of  man's  helpers  in  the  animal  world. 
Sarah  J.  Eddy  has  devoted  her  life  to  teaching 
kindness,  and  this  is  the  result  of  her  ripe  ex- 
perience. Here  are  some  of  the  subjects 
treated:  Dogs,  cats,  horses,  ants,  bees,  butter- 
flies, squirrels,  the  rabbit,  birds.  Theie  are 
over  twenty  different  stories  of  birds.  Surely 
every  teacher  will  want  to  send  for  a  copy  of 
this  very  interesting  book.     Price,  60  cents. 

Messrs.  Laird  &  Lee,  of  Chicago,  have  just 
added  to  their  admirable  collection  of  refer- 
ence books  a  valuable  pocket  compendium  en- 
titled The  20th  Century  Handv  Cyclopedia 
Britannica,  complied  hv  Alfred  B.  Chambers, 
Ph.D.  It  is  a  5)<x3%  inch  volume  of  880 
compact  columns,  containing  a  wealth  of  al- 
phabetically arranged  information.  The  sub- 
jects include  History  and  Dates  down  to  the 
present  year;  Geography  and  Biography  care- 
fully revised,  all  the  leading  Facts,  Theories 
and  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, Botany.  Ziolotrv,  Astronomy,  Meteorology, 
etc.,  etc.  Laird  &  Lee:  full  leather,  full  gilt, 
thumb-indexed,  $1.00;  cloth  50  cents. 

One  of  the  worst  disadvantages  the  school 
children  of  California  have  to  put  up  with  is 
the  State  History.  In  the  first  place  it  ends 
in  1887.  The  teacher  has  no  access  to 
supplementary  history,  and  particularly  the 
child,  is  at  loss  for  information  about  the 
history  during  the  past  ten  years.  Import- 
ant events  have  occurred;  events  that  will 
come  up  almost  daily  in  conversation  and  in 
general  reading.  The  editor  of  the  Journal, 
realizing  this,  has  written  ahrief  supplement 
to  the  State  History,  beginning  with  Harri- 
son's administration  and  ending  with  the 
present  year.  The  price  has  been  made  so 
reasonable  that  a  few  dollars  can  purchase  a 
oopy  for  each  member  of  the  history  class. 
It  will  not  be  possible  under  the  present 
condition  of  things  to  have  our  new  State 
History  for  several  years.  This  supplement 
is  published  therefore  to  meet  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
studying  the  history  now  used  in  the  State 
of  California. 
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Cornell  University 


Summer  Session 
July  5  to  Aug.  16,  1900 


. 


FIFTY-TV'O  Professors   and    Instructors  give    a   total  of  eighty-three  Courses  in  the 

following  named  subjects: 

3> 

a  Ancient  and  Modern   Languages,  English    Literature,  Science  and  Art  of  Educa- 

<$>    tion,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History,  Political  and  Social  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics, 

<S>   Chemistry,    Botany,    Geology     and   Physiography,  Geography,  Physiology,  Drawing 

*    and  Art,  Mechanical   Drawing   and   Designing,  Shop-work  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and 


Nature  Study. 


The  instruction  is  suited   to    High   School  and  other  teachers,  and  to  Professors,  gradu 


ates  and  undergraduates  of  Colleges. 

Matriculated  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduate  or  undergraduate,  may 
receive  credit  to  the  extent  of  ten  University  hours.  Others  receive  certificates  of  attend- 
ance and  of  work  satisfactorily  done. 

A   Single  Tuition   Fee  of    $25  for  the  entire   Summer  Session  is  charged. 
IfHAOA  Summer  temperature  is   but   little    higher   than  that  experienced  at  Saranac 
Lake  and  Lake  George.  For  full  announcement  and  book  of  views,  address 

THE    HEGHSTH-A-H. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  JI'JAi^  £>&  r.  r.  r>  r,  r.  o 
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CECIL  W.'MARK 


JOHN  B.  CASSERLY 
MARY  W.  KINCAID 


JAMES  DENMAN 


The  New  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco 


Mayor  Phelan  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
San  Francisco,  under  the  new  charter,  James  Denman,  C.  W.  Mark, 
John     B.    Casserlv   and  Mary    W.  Kincaid.    Of  the   four,   three   names 


are  well  known  to  the  educational  public.  Mr.  Casserly  is  a  new  man. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  United  States  Senator  Eugene  Casserly.  He 
was  born  in  1863  and  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  in  St. 
Ignatius  College.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Hastings  College  of  Law  in  1889.  He  is  a  man  of  very  pleasant  per- 
sonality, approachable,  considerate,  and  modest. 

James  Denman  is  one  of  the  old-timers.  He  began  teaching  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  17,  1851.  He  served  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1860- 
'Cl  '  68  '  69  '70,  '74,  and  '75,  having  been  elected  and  re-elected  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  He  was  granted  a  life  diploma  in  1866.  He  was  principal  for  a 
number  of  years  of  the  Denman  School  in  this  city,  and  the  school  was  named 
in  his  honor.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  in  1898  for  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  was  defeated  by  R.  H.  Webster.  Contrary  to 
the  general  run  of  school  teachers  he  has  considerable  financial  genius  and  has 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  property.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  when  on  the  finance  committee 
made  a  record  for  the  handling  of  finances  that  has  rarely  been  equaled.  His 
integrity  is  absolutely  unquestioned. 

Cecil  W.  Murk,  the  pre-irient  of  the  board,  is  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  the  Pacific.  Has  studied  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
California,  ami  a  man  who  has  shown  his  mettle  as  an  organizer.  When  it 
comes  to  the  details  of  organization  he  has  shown  himself  on  a  nnmber  of 
occasions  a  tower  of  strength.  The  State  Association  of  1897  and  the  County 
institute  of  San  Francisco  of  1898  showed  his  ability  in  this  direction.  He  w«s 
also  a  member  of  the  educational  committee  on  the  new  charter,  and  gave 
valuable  service.  His  work  as  deputy  during  Webster's  administration*  was 
somewhat  colorlpss,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  whs  in  harmony  with  the 
rules  and  regulation^  of  the  Superintendent  and  Bo,rd  of  Education.  This  led 
his  friends  to  urge  him  for  an  appointment  on  the  new  board,  where  he  would 
be  given  the  initiative.  The  number  of  endorsements  that  he  received  from 
teachers,  citizens  and  people  interested  in  higher  educitional  ideals,  would 
have  been  flattering  to  any  man,  and  was  certainly  a  great  honor  to  one  who 
had  been  before  the  public  for  so  short  a  time.  He  is  now  in  a  position 
which  will  test  all  of  his  ability,  and  his  future  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  the  other  member  of  the  board,  is  well  known 
among  the  educators  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mayor  Phelan  could 
have  m  de  a  wi-er  or  mure  judicious  choice.  Her  experience  as  teacher  and 
trainer  of  teachers,  her  experiences  abroad  and  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
educati  n  will  make  her  extremely  v  duable  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  She 
is  a  refined  worn  in,  of  mature  judgment,  and  is  one  who  is  liable  to  insist  that 
the  interests  of  the  children  shall  beconsideid  first. 

The  Board  b  sbeen  in  office  one  month;  to  errly  to  judge  of  its  policy  or 
its  purpose.  Its  first  act  ot  offici  d  importance,  a  test  practically  of  its  mettle, 
was  the  fixing  of  the  s  .liry  of  the  four  deputies,  whom  Superintendent  Web- 
ster his  been  given  the  power  of  appointing.  The  Board  fixed  the  salaries  of 
the  deputies  at  $150.00  per  month.  This  is  $50.00  per  month  lower  than  is  paid 
to  the  under  sheriff,  'the  act  created  friction  between  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Board  of  Educ  ition.  The  Hoard  showed  in  this  action  the  truth  of  theold 
tidadge  that  wherever  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  lower  the  salaries  of 
their  co-workers  they  always  do  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of  Education  fixed  the  salaries  at  this 
sum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  a  precedent  for  the  future  acts  of  the 
Board  NoBoirdof  Educ  ition  can  maintain  the  good  will  of  the  people  that 
takes  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the  initiitive  in  reference  to  course 
of  etudy,  the  selection  of  te  ichers  and  the  classifica  ion  of  pupils. 


ONE  CENT  EACH 


1500 
SUBJECTS 


FOR  25  OR  MORE 

THE  HOLIDAY  RUSH  IS  OVER 

We  are  prepared  to  give  prompt   attention  to  your  orders. 

Are  you  bringing  beauty  and  gladness  into  the  lives  of  your  pupils  thru  the  use  of 


FOR  50  CENTS 

You   can  Transform 
Your  School- room. 

Send  50  cents  for  ten  of  the 

Perry  Pictures,  Extra  siz» 

and  hang;  them,  upon  the 
walls  of  your  school-room, 
Your  pupils  will  enjoy  them. 
They  are  maivels  of  beauty. 


The  PERRY  PICTURES 

IF  you  have  not  taken  np  the  STDDY  OF  PICTURES,  February  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  begin. 

These  Pictures  are  recommended  for  Study  in  February 


THE  DAYS  WE  CELEBRATE 

Sent  for  a  2-cent  Stamp.  A  list  of  subjects  of  pictures  tor  each  month  in 
the  year.  For  example,  under  February:  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow, 
Lowell.  Dickens. 

112.  WASHINGTON.  1410  B  Washington's  Head-    15.  LONGFELLOW. 

quarters  at  Newburg,16.  His  Birthplace. 

113.  Martha  Washington.  N.  Y.  17.  His  Home,  Portland. 

1409.  Mt.  Vernon.  1416C.  Washington  Resign-    18.  His  Home. Cambridge 

1410.  Capitol.  ing  hia  Commission     " 

1411.  White  House.  141GD.  Washington  Eques 


45.  LOWELL. 

46.  His  Home. 


1412.  Washington  F.lm 

1413.  Washington  Monu- 

ment. 
1-114.  Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware.  47.  His  Study. 

1415.  Washington        a  t 

Trenton. 

1416.  Washington  and 
Lafayette  at  Mount 
Veron. 


trian  Statue, Boston 


19.  Hit  Daughters. 

20.  His  Armchair. 

21.  His  Statue.  Portland. 

22.  Wayside  Inn. 

23.  Evangeline. 

126    LINCOLN. 

1119.  His  Home. 

1120.  His  Statue, Boston. 


96.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Feb.  7.  1812—  June  9,  1870.    1421.  His  Statue.  Chicago. 

98.  His  Home.  1423.  First      Reading     of 

99.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation. 

Send  33  cents  for  the  33  pictures  In  the  February  Set. 

DO   NOT  WAIT  BUT   ORDER   THESE    PICTURES  AT  ONCE. 

Send  money  order,  express  order,  or  registered  letter.     DO  NOT  send 

jie    neenv  mr'Tt  irTC  r  rnxi 


Send  2  -cen  t 
stamp  for 
Catalog,  or 
10  cents  lor 
illustrated 
Catalog 
containing 
ten     full-size 
pictures  and 
these  5 
pictures     be- 
sides.on  paper 
5><x8  inches: 

Washington, 

Lincoln, 

Longfellow, 

Lowell, 

Dickens. 


Grade  I.  Baby  Stuart.  Van  Dyck.  648. 

II.  Prince  Don  Balthazar, 
_.    _     ,     .  Velasquez,  659. 

III.  Portrait  of  an  Old  woman, 

Rembrandt.  716. 

IV.  Madonna  of  the  Chair, 

Raphael.  324. 


««..-  ...V..VJ  „.  — ,  -.., ,  -.   .-3 —  —    — .   ..„,.„         ul|,     unless  rie-ct 

THE  PERKY  PICTURE/  CSHP/INY, 


Grade  V.     Madonna     under  the 

Apple  Tree.  Rubens.  635. 

VI.  Madonna  of  the  Meyer 

Family,  Hoibein.  788. 

VII.  Assumption. 

Titian.    311. 
VIII.  Angelus.    Millet.     509. 
IX.  Fighting  Temeraire, 

Turner.    882. 

ALTHOUGH  our  rules  are  "No  orders  for  less  than 
25  pictures,"  we  will  send  these  nine  pictures,  as 
samples,  and  a  catalog,  for  ten  cents,during  February 

We  believe  you  cannot  afford  not  to  study  pictures  with 
your  children. 

Send  25  Chnts  for  thas?  5  Extra  Size  PERRY  PTfTTrrmf-Q 
on  Paper  10x1 2  inches:  ^^v™*!^^' 
SiBtme  Madonna,  The  New  Madonna. 

The  Perry  Magazine  will  aid  you  in 

Picture  Study.      Price,  $i.oo. 
stamps  unless  necessary.  Address 


BOX 


Maiden.  Mass.  I*™?.1""'*80*" 

76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  gave  a  reception  to  the 
students  of  Berkeley  recently. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  attended  the 
Slate  Association  at  Salt  Lake  during  the 
holidays. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  received  the  faculty 
and  trustees  of  Stanford  University  at  her 
mansion  on  Nob  Hill  on  Saturday,  January 
20th. 

Alexander  Everett  Frye,  author  of  Frye's 
Geographies,  has  been  selected  to  superin- 
tend and  organize  the  public  Bchool  system  of 
Cuba. 

The  Sonoma  County  Teachers'  Institute  will 
be  held  the  week  commencing  April  9th.  Miss 
Minnie  Coulter  has  arranged  an  excellent 
program. 

The  new  hoard  of  education  has  taken  hold 
of  the  work  in  Sacramento,  with  P.  S.  Driver 
as  president  and  0;  W.  Erlewine  as  superin- 
tendent. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Mathes,  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  New  Whatcom,  Wash.,  lectured  at 
Chebalis  recently  on  "Training  for  Citizen- 
ship" before  the  Citizens'  Club. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wilson  has  been  elected  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Santa  Barbara 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  succeeds  Mr. 
Hancock,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Miss  Oda  Redmond  of  Watsonville,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Stanford,  and  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Chico  Normal  School,  has  been  selected  as  the 
successor  of  Miss  Levy  in  the  Ventura  High 
School. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Institute,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  S.  Wood,  Superintendent,  will  be  held 
April  9th.  Mrs.  Wood  has  arranged  for  a 
meeting  of  the  school  trustees  during  the 
week. 

A  number  of  prominent  educators  met  at 
the  State  Normal  School  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, January  27th,  to  organize  a  School 
Masters'  Club. 

The  Shasta  County  teachers  show  a  remark- 
able record  in  the  line  of  pedagogical  books. 
During  the  past  six  months  Miss  Poore  reports 
over  two  hundred  books  drawn  from  the 
teachers'  library. 

Prof.  C.  B  Bradley  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California  and 
Prof.  W.  E.  Eitter  of  the  Botany  department 
have  been  visiting  high  schools  in  Southern 
California  during  the  month  of  January. 

Superintendent  H.  L.  Lunt  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino schools  has  arranged  for  a  series  of 
meetings  to  include  high  school  and  grammar 
grade  teachers.  The  first  two  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  teaching 
of  history  and  mathematics. 

The  Chicago  School  Board  has  thrown  out 
the  histories  used  in  the  Chicago  department 
on  account  of  the  numerous  references  to 
England  as  "The  mother  county."  The  Ger- 
mans, Swedes  and   others  do  not  care  to  have 


Dollar-and-a-half    for 
a  good  glove 
Centemeri 
200  Post  St. 
W.  M.  Smith,    Agent 
San  Francisco. 
Order  by  Mail, 


Bdux.  Q.  Hifcdes  &C  o 

322  to  328  tfotuafld  sti>  son    Ffaneiseo. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast   Manufacturers 

BILL'S  PATENT  INSIDE   SLIDING   BLIND, 

Used  in  over  200  Schools. 

Rolling   Wood    Partitions, 

For  dividing  Class  rooms.! 

Improved    Venetian     Blinds. 


their  children   taught    that    England  is  the 
mother  of  all  countries. 

The  teachers  of  Ventura  County  presented 
the  President  of  the  Southern  California 
Association  with  a  handsome  gavel,  gold, 
ebony  and  ivory,  costing  $50.  Superintendent 
Sackett  and  his  teache"s  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  things  handsomely. 

Miss  Katherine  I.  Power,  a  graduate  of  the 
San  Francisco  Normal  School,  after  spending 
her  vacation  at  home,  has  gone  to  Southern 
California,  where  she  is  the  principal  of  the 
San  Luis  Rey  School.  This  school  is  located 
near  the  old  San  Luis  Key  Mission,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  schools  in  the  State. 

The  teachers  of  Utah  have  been  stirred  up 
over  the  articles  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  on 
corporal  punishment,  particularly  that  part 
where  he  says:  "All  that  rot  they  teach  to 
children  about  the  little  rain  drop  fairies  with 
their  buckets  washing  down  the  window  panes. 
We  need  less  sentiment  and  more  spanking. 
We  are  going  child-study  mad." 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  will  begin  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School  February  7th, at  3:30;  subject, "History 
of  American  Schools.  The  titles  of  the  lec- 
tures are  as  follows:  1st.  "Colonial  Schools"; 
2d.  "Earlier  Schools  in  the  United  States"; 
3d.  "Later  Schools,"  and  4th,  "American 
Educational  Ideals."  These  lectures  are  open 
to  teachers  and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  in  charge  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  visited  the  Coast  recently  and 
called  upon  Superintendent  Kirk,  Superin- 
tendent Webster,  President  Wheeler,  and 
other  prominent  educators  in  this  State.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  a  noted  mathematician  and  in 
close  touch  with  educational  problems.  He 
is  a  handsome,  unassuming  gentleman,  and 
made  many  friends  during  his  visit. 


The  City  Attorney  has  rendered  an  opinion 
of  Santa  Barbara  to  the  new  Board  of  Educa 
tion  that  a  contract  between  the  old  board 
and  J.  A.  Hancock,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools,  was  void  so  far  as  the  High  School 
Board  is  concerned.  W.  A.  Wilson  was 
therefore  made  City  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Hancock  retaining  a  position  in  the  ninth 
grade.  Hancock  may  make  an  attempt  at 
law  to  sustain  his  position  and  the  contract. 
Other  High  School  teachers  are: W.  F.  Bliss, 
J.  A.  Dodge,  J.  A.  Guttery,  Bertha  T. 
Bradley,  Camile  Levy  of  Ventura,  Emily 
Lamb  and  Carolina  Kahn. 

OOOOOOO 

"Who  thinks  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 

....  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muse's  anvil, 

Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn, 

For  a  great  poet  is  made  as  well  as  born." 

A  most  excellent  legend,  this  is,  to  hang  in 
the  department  of  English  composition. 

OOOOOOOOOO 

How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.J.Cheney 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business  transactions 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obliga- 
tions made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Tkuax,  Wholesale  Druggiets.Toledo.O. 
Walding,  Ki.vnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system. 

Price  75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.   Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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■$2.50  foe  $1.50 

A  Combination  Offer  that  Means  Something 


BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  (one  year) 
CHILD-STUDY   nONTHLY    (one  year) 

The  total  amount  of  value 


$1.50      \ 
$1.00      * 

$2.50~     ) 


Both  for  only 

$1.50 


In  order  to  introduce  these  magazines  to  a  large  number  of  readers  we  make  the  above 
extraordinary  offer  to  new  subscribers  for  a  limited  time  only. 

BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  Is  a  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  forty-eight  page 
— - — — °^— ^ ___ — .  journal  issued  monthly.  It  is  devoted  to  Nature  Study  and 
Elementary  Science.  Each  number  contains  eight  full-page  natural  color  illustrations  of  Birds,  Animals, 
Flowers,  Insects,  Plants,  etc,  They  are  printed  on  fine  paper  8  x  1U  inches,  reproduced  from  nature  by  the  New 
Process  of  Color  Photography.  The  articles  are  well  written,  interesting  and  instructive,  because  our  con- 
tributors are  the  best. 


"  The  greatest  paper  coming  to  my  library  is  Birds  and  all  Nature. 

StoviNGton,  Me.,  Nov.  14,1899.  B 


Never  discontinue  it.' 
L.  NOYLES,  M.D. 


CHILD=STUDY  MONTHLY  A  forty-eight  page  magazine  devoted  to  Child-Study  in  departments  that 
— — ^~^— ^^^^^  ■■  ■■■  bear  directly  on  the  practical  education  of  the  child.  It  has  a  Club 
Department  in  which  are  given  Outlines  of  Practical  Child-Study  in  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Clubs,  Another 
feature  is  the  Educational  Current— a  Review  of  Current  Educational  Literature.  Edited  by  Wm.  O.  Krohn, 
and  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois. 

"I  have  examined  a  copy  of  the  Child-Study  Monthly,  and  am  so  much  pleased  that  I  can- 
not do  without  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  most  helpful  to  me  in  the  home  and  school.  I  inclose  one 
dollar  "  EDITH  WADSWORTH. 

Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 


203  Michigan  Avenue, 


CHICAQO. 


■A  $'s  WORTH  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE  FREE" 

San  Francisco 

Business  College 

1327  MARKET  STREET 
Bookkeeping— Ellis  Shorthand— Gregg 

Penmanship— Business  and  Ornamental 

Telegraphy  Civil  Service— Special  Department 


DAY  AND  EVENING        CATALOG  EXPLAINS  ALL. 


O.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

303-306  Post  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 
Hyloplate  Blackboards,   Maps,   Charts, 
Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 


Also  at 


North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


Send  for  Catalog 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  the  leading  Commercial  College  west  of  Chicago, 
Instruction  includes  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  English 
■  Branches  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education. 
Thoroughly  equipped  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL  &  MINING  ENGTNEER 
ING,  SURVEYING,  ASSAYING,  Etc.,  have  been  successfully  added  to  the  College's  educa- 
tional facilities.  Twenty-four  teachers.  Individual  instrnction,  Pupils  can  commence  at  anv 
time.  Sixteen  thousand  graduates.  Established  34  years  Thoroughly  practical  courses 
Write  for  catalogue  or  College  Journal. 


The  University  Association 

RT.    REV.     SAMUEL    FELLOWS,    Chancellor, 
CHICAGO,  III. 
Four  Courses  have  been    Issued.        FREE  for  each 
Course,  S3. 75.      Teachers  wanted  to  act  as  ageuts  at 
Institutes  and  their  locality.      Address, 

REV.  G.  B  ALLEN,  Pacific  Coast  Secretary, 

510  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Teachers  Wanted 

The  Teachers'  Investment  Company  has 
a  hundred  acres  of  the  finest. oil  land  in  Cali- 
fornia.    A  well  will  be  put  down  next  month. 
The  investment  of  one  hundred  dollars  may 
bring  $10,000.      We  want   ten    more   stock- 
holders to  put  in   one  hundred   dollars  each 
to  complete  the  capitalization  of  thecompany. 
Address. 
THE  TEACHERS'  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Rooms  29,  30  and  31, 

40  Ellis  Street. 


WANTED— A  SALESMAN 

WE  DESIRE  to  employ  AT  ONCE  a  strictly 
first-class  SALESMAN,  who  is  familiar  with 
school  supplies,  books  and  furniture.  To  the 
right  party  we  can  offer  a  permanent  and 
lucrative  position.     Address, 

THE  WHITAKER    &  RAY   CO., 

San  Francisco. 

WE  CLAIM 

That  our  teaching  by  mail  is  equal  to  the  best  oral 
instruction  and  infinitely  cheaper.  Try  one  of  our 
courses  and  you  will  be  surprised. 

BOOK-KEEPING-SHORTHAND-SPANISH 

For  circular  of  information,  address, 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondence  Institute 

Rooms  573  to  S76  Parrott  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying,    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $16.    Established  1864.     Open  all 
year. 
t3-Send  for  Catalog. 

For  the  School-room  or  Home 

Farranfl  &  Voteu  Dnapel  Organs 

Are  acknowledged  peers. 
Forty-page  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address:     Farrand  &  Tfotey  Organ  Co. 

Detroit,  Mlohlgan, 

or  The  WMtaker  &  Ray  Co., 

723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

WM.  C.  HASSLER,   M.   D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 

Office.  138  Powell  Street.  Residence. 

Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.      725  Laguna  St.  nr.  Grove 
Telephone  Bush  22.        Telephone  Steiner  771 


't/cr. 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE  HOTEL* 


K  and  Seventh    Sts.,   SACRAMENTO,   Cal. 
Firet-claBe  in  every  respect ;  'bus  at  every  train . 
GRAY  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 
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U^E>    TUB    BEST 

|  For  Draughting— Sketching 

Eagle  No.  314  Draughting,  or  No.  251  Nerograph. 

J  For  Free  Hand  Drawing 

<$>  Eagle  Standard  Nos.  i}£,  2%,  3^. 

I  For  Vertical  Writing 

Eagle  Vertxal  Steel  Pens  No.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

I  For  Shading,  or  Ordinary  Writing 

Eagle  Steel  Pens  No.  E  120,  170,  370,  410,  460,  480. 

:  Golored  Pencils       Eagle  Pencil  Gompass  Jto.  569  i 


All  Colors.  Has  no  equal. 

Sendjor  samples  and  mention  this  publication. 

E>AOXvE>  PEXrvoiJU  CO, 


3XTE-W-    YORK 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY    TEXT=BOOKS 

NOW  READY 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION,  ByANDREwc.McLAUGHL1N 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     I2mo,  cloth,  $1.40. 

PLANT   RELATIONS.     A  First  Book  of  Botany.     By  John   M.   Coulter,   A.M. 
Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.     12m,  cloth,  $1.10. 

PLANT    STRUCTURES.    A  Second  Book  in  Botany.      By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.M 
Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.20. 

This  second  book  takes  up  plant  structures,  functions  and  classification,  and  may 
precede  the  first  book  if  preferred.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  work  of  one-half 
the  school  year  in  either  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  high-school  course. 

ENGLISH  TEXTS 

SHAKSPERE'S  MACBETH.    Edited  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D. 

ADDISON'S   SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  PAPERS.     Edited    by  Professor  Fkankltn  T. 
Baker,  A.M. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MILTON'S  SHORTER  POEMS.     Edited  by  F.  D.  Nichols. 

MAC  JULY'S  ESSAYS  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDISON-    Edited  by  George  B.  Aiton,  A.M. 

DRYDEN'S  PALAMON  AND   ARCITE.    Edited  by  George  M.  Marshall,  Ph.B. 

Uniform  binding.     Cloth,  50  cents:  boards,  40  cents.    Send  for  complete  prospectus. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  TEACHEBS1 

$75. OO  a  Month  with  Commissions  Paid 
Teachers   with   Satisfactory   References. 


I  Are  You  a  Teacher  or  Student?  Do  you  desire  re- 
munerative employment,  local  or  traveling,  for  your 
vacation  months?  11  bo,  you  will  tind  the 
work  of  establishing  Library  Association  Clubs 
greatly  superior  to  auy  other  work  for  va- 
cation. 

THE  LI  BRAKY  ASSOCIATION  PLAN  offers  to  every  book  buyer,  connection  with  a  book- 
buyers  organization  that  deals  direct  with  publishers  and  secures  for  members  any  book  wanted  at  one-third 
to  one-half  less  than  usual  book-store  prices  and  saves  middlemen's  profits. 

THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOK  CATALOG  furnished  to  Association  Members,  has  a 
"rating  mark"  ("1,  2,3,"  for  authors,  "a,  b,  c,"  for  books)  placed  opposite  the  name  of  each  author  and  book  to 
show  its  grade  of  excellence;  the  ratings  are  assigned  by  leading  specialists  and  make  the  catalog  a  complete 
"guide"  and  "key"  to  literature  and  to  BEST  BOOKS  AND  BEST  AUTHORS  and  is  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  language;  the  catalog  contains  nearly  1000-8vo  pages  and  gives  Association  members  "net"  prices 
of  all  books. 

"The  Northwestern  Library  Association  Book  Cata-  " /  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Northwestern- 
log  becomes  an  expert  librarian  in  every  home  ivhere  it  Library  Association  as  a  reliable  institution  and  very 
is  placed.  It  is  the  most  complete  aid  to  book-buyers  and  beneficial  in  enabling  its  members  to  get  books,  etc.,  at 
book-lovers  in   to-day's  book  market  and  an  invaluable  wholesale  prices.  JOHN  L  D*  HINDS, 

guide  to  books  and  authors.  ilDean  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

"MRS.  Z,  A.DIXON,  Librarian   University  Chicago.'1 

The  Association  offers  to  its  Members  a  practical  msans  of  saving  money,  and  commands  greater  popularity 
and  larger  sales  than  anything  ever  offered  to  the  people. 

Many  teachers  earn  in  three  months  with  us  as  much  as  in  nine  months  teaching;  few  who  take  training 
and  follow  instructions  fail  to  earn  $100  a  month  after  two  month's  experience;  some  have  earned  $75  a  week  in 
Institutes.        Address  for  particulars 


♦   NORTHWESTERN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 


5  &  6  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 


IS    WAR    DIFFERENT? 


FOE  U8E  IN   SCHOOLS. 

DAVID  B.  PAGE 
"Humanity,"  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

What  are  theae  men  doing? 
Are  tbey  fighting  ? 
Oh,  no,  they  are  not  fight- 
ing— they  are  only  sparring. 
Is  it  wrong  to  spar? 
Yes.     Lots  of  Governors  will 
not  allow  it  in  their  States. 

What  are 
these  men  do- 
ing? 

These   men 
are    duelling. 
Is  it  wrong 
to      d  uel  — 
won't  these 
men  shoot  each  other  ? 

Oh,  yes,  it  is  horridly  wrong  to  fight  duels, 
altho  men  do  not  often  shoot  each  other  at 
it;  yet  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  United 
States. 


'r^,-1, 


jlo 


Well,  what  are  these  men  at? 

These  men  are  at  war. 

Will  not  these  men  kill  each  other? 

Yes,  they  will.  Men  go  to  war  to  Mil  each 
other. 

Is  it  right  for  men  to  fight  and  kill  each 
other  in  war? 

The  United  States  says  it  is,  and  England 
says  it  is,  and  they  £0  a  long  way  across  the 
ocean  to  fight  and  kill  people,  and  say  they 
are  doing  right. 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  have  just  compiled 
a  "Guide  to  Mexico."  It  is  well  illustrated, 
well  bound,  and  there  are  128  pages.      Price, 

$1.00. ^^^^^^ 

Pacific  GroYe 
Summer  School 

Session  of  1900. 

COURSES  given  by  members 
of  the  Faculties  of  Stanford  and 
University  of  California  in  PEDA- 
GOGY, PHYSICS,  MAT  HE- 
MATIC S-,  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  LANGUAGES,  HIS- 
TORY and  ART. 


Railroad  Rates  to  Students 
Reductions  in  fees  on  Preceding  years. 
Beautiful  location.     Board  and  Rents  reason- 
able.    Courses   last   eight,    six,   and  four 
weeks,  beginning  June  18th,  July  2d. 
and  July  16th,  respectively. 
For  further  information,  see  circulars. 
R.  L.  SANDWICK, 
Local  Secretary, 

PACIFIC  GROVE,  CAL. 
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A  FLAG  « — 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
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FLHGS 


OF  OUR  NATION  #  #  # 


IN    ALL   SIZES 


Guaranteed  Best  Quality  Double  Warp  Standard  Wool  Bunting; 
Fast  colors;  Full  number  of  Stars;  heavy  canvas  headings;  double 
corner  stripes;  edges  of  stars  turned  under. 


-PRICES- 
all  STANDARD  WIDTHS 

Size  Price  Each  Prepaid 

6  feet  long $4  25 

8         "        6  75 


10 
12 
14 
16 
18 


25 


.   8  50 

.  10  00 

.12  50 

.15  00 

.18  00 

22  00 

25  00 

27  5° 


SILK   FLAGS 

Machine  Sewed  Silk  Flags,  made  of 
Fine  Flag  Silt  with  either  Gold  Leaf 
Stars,  Sewed  Silk  Stars,  or  Machine 
Embroidered  Stars.  (State  which 
preferred.) 
Size  Price 

2x3  feet $8  00 

2)4  x  4  feet 10  00 

3*5         "    15  00 

4x6         "    18  00 

4^x7     " 22  50 

5X$        "    3°  °° 

6x10      "    45  00 

8x12       "    60  00 

Same  made  of  Best  Banner   Silk, 
add  40%  to  above  prices. 


Sewed  Cotton  Flags 

Sewed  Stars  and  Stripes — Stars 
sewed  both  sides;  with  canvas  Head- 
ings; Warranted  Fast  Colors.  These 
Flags  are  very  handsome,  bright  in 
colors  sewed  in  the  same  superior 
manner  as  our  wool  bunting  Flags, 
and  resemble  Silk  Flags  when  dis- 
played. 

Size  Price 

3x5feet $1  75 


4x6 
5x8 
6x10  • 
8x12  • 
9x14  ' 
10x16  ' 
12x18  • 


2  25 

3  00 

4  00 

6  00 

7  00 
.  8  00 

10  00 


BALL    AND    TRLTCK 

4  inch  Ball  and  Truck $1  75 


S  00 
4  00 


We  can  furnish  small  flags,  all  sizes  at  special  prices.    "Write  for  prices  on  Small  Printed  Silk  Flags, 
Foreign  Flags,  Shields  and  Ornaments,  Decorating  Bunting,  etc.,  etc. 

TABLEAUX    FIRES 

Adapted  for  School  Entertainments,  Exhibitions,  etc.    1  doz,  in  neat  box $1  50  per  bos 


ON  ALL  ORDERS  that  we  receive  BEFORE  FEBRUARY  22d,  we  will  allow 

20  per  cent  off 

from  above  prices  and  send  postpaid, 

OUR  STOCK  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  BOOKS  IS  COMPLETE 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  Sail  Francisco. 


New 


4fc 


Books 


Friends  and  Helpers 
Ways  of  Wood  Folk 
Little  Wanderers 
Stories  of  Insect  Life 
Sir  Bevis 


60  cents 


50  cents 


30  cents 


30  cents 


30  cents 


fStory  Books 

Spyri's  Heidi 

40  cents 

The  Wonderful  History  of  Peter 
Schlemihl  3Q  cents 

Classics  for  Children 
Cyr's  Readers 


GINN  &  COMPANY 

321-325  Sansome  St.,  San  Franc  isco 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Pollard's  Manual  ($1)  is  a  teacher's 

handbook,  containing  the  most  practical  phonic 
instruction  obtainable. 

Pollard's  Advanced 

Speller  (30c)  is  the  only 
speller   which     clearly  de- 
velops    the    principles 
syllabication, 
tion  and  accent. 


♦^ 


HELPS 

FOR 

TEACHERS 


of 


Pollard's  First  Book  for  Little  Folks 

(25c)  is  a  Primer  and  Speller  combined,  and 
furnishes  all  of  the  text-book  work  required  by 
first  year  pupils.  It  is  specially  adapted  for 
tracing  exercises,  which  afford  delightful  "busy- 
work"  for  the  children,  and  furnish  also  the 
best  possible  means  for  securing-  a  large  amount 
of  independent  diacritical  marking,  which  con- 
tributes more,  perhaps,  than  aay  other  one 
thing,  to  the  phenomenal  ability  of  Pollard- 
taught  children  to  work  out  results  for 
themselves. 

For  full  particulars  (free)  write  us  for  a  Criti- 
que  of  the  Pollard 
Method.  We  can  give 
you  the  testimony  of 
thousands  of  people 
who  have  been  using 
this  Method  from  one 
to  six  years,  whose 
verdict  is  that  they 
can         accomplish 


Western 
Publishing 
House 
Chicago,  III. 


twice  as  much  as  with   old  Methods 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SUPPLEMENT— THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Che  Educational  Headquarters 


OF  THE  GREATER  WEST 


-A-»TI>       RETAIL 

We  are  situated  in  the  very  center  of  San  Francisco— on  Market  Street— a  few  doors  above  the 
City's  land  mark,  the  Call  Building.  To  superintendents,  teachers  and  school  officers,  we  extend  a 
standing  invitation  to  visit  us  and  while  in  the  city  to  make  our  store  their  headquarters.  Look  us 
up — you  will  certainly  be  interested  in  our  immense  educational  stock  of 


School  Furniture 
Maps,  Charts,  Globes 
School  Apparatus 


School  and  Office  Stationery 
Text  and  Library  Books 
Teachers'  Aids  and  Helps 


Send  for  them 

General  School  Supply 
Complete  Text  Book 
Western  Publications 
Plays  and  Entertainment  Books 
Library  and  Supplementary  Books 
Pianos  and  Organs 
Teachers'  Supplies 
Black  Board  Stencils 
School  Pictures  and  Reward  Cards 
Kindergarten  Material  and 
Busy  Work 
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NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIALTIES 

California  Vertical  Pen,  ioc  dozen $1.00  gross     New  Vertical  Reading  Charts  $12.50 


Constitution  School  Pens 50 

W.  &  R.  School  Pencils,  30c  dozen 3.50 

Special  Draughting  Pencils 3.75 

McCoun's  Historical  Charts,  (Intro.  Prices  to  Schools) 

Johnson's  and  Evans'  Maps.     Send  for  list 

School  library  Cyclopedia,  4  Vols 13.00 


New  Map  California  and  Nevada 7.50 

Map  Geographical  Definitions 3.50 

New  Vertical  Writing  Chart 5.00 

Johnson's  Globes.      Send  for  list 

Clerk's  Record  Safe 12.50 

Model  Dustless  Black  Board  Eraser,  per  dozen 3.00 


Exclusive  Agents  for 

WERNER    SCHOOL    BOOK    COMPANY 
WILLIAM     BEVERLY     HARISON 
APPLETONS     HOME     READING    BOOKS 
APPLETONS    20th    CENTURY    TEXT    BOOKS 
SCRIBNER'S    SCHOOL    READING 
YOUTH'S    COMPANION    SELECTIONS 
EDGAR    S.    WERNER 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
STODDARD'S     ILLUSTRATED    LECTURES 
WEBSTER'S    INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY 


Special  Depositories  for 

SILVER,     BURDETT    4,    COMPANY 

D.  C.     HEATH    4.    COMPANY 
A.     FLANAGAN 

MARCH     BROS. 

E.  L.     KELLOGG    &.    COMPANY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
C.    W.     BARDEEN 

NEW    ENGLAND     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 
PENN     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
WILLIAMS    &    ROGERS 


Complete  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  any  of  these  Publishers  sent  gratis  on  application 


AUTHORS  SEND  US  YOUR  MS. 


THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers 
Lithographers  and  School  Furnishers 

723  MARKET  STREET .  .  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


BOOKS   BY  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITIES 


Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days  in 


School 


25  cents 


By  SETH  T.  STEVART,  Associate  Siiperin. 
tendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  IDA 
COE,  Brooklyn  Primary  Schools. 

No  more  attractive  primer  than  this  h  is  ever 
been  published.  Provides  lessons  in  conversation, 
reading  and  writing.  Designed  for  the  child's  use 
from  the  very  beginning  of  school  work.  Script 
predominates  thruout  the  book.  Many  beautiful 
half-tones  and  colored  pictures. 

Powell  &  Connolly's  Rational  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language 

60  cents 

By  W.  B.  POWELL,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Washington,  1).  C,  and 
LOUISE  CONNOLLY,  M.S. 

Presents  the  study  of  the  English  language  as 
it  exists,  and  shows  the  relation  element  that 
characterizes  it.  The  practical  side  of  the  study- 
correct  forming  of  the  speech  of  the  pupil — 
is  especially  emphasized.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  the  treatment  of  the  verb. 


A   MODEL   SERIES 


Baldwin's  School  Readers 

Lyte's  Language  Series 

Elementary  English,  $  35;  Elements  of  Gram' 
mar  and  Composition,  $.50;  Advanced 
Grammar  and  Composition,  $.75. 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Part  I,  $.15;  Part  II,  $.20 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elements,  $.30;  Standard,  $.65   | 

Milne's  Grammar  School  Algebra  $.50 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penmanship 

Eight  Books,  per  dozen,  $.75;  Charts 

Bailey's  American  Arithmetics 

Elementary,  $.35;  Comprehensive,  $.65 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary,  $.60;  Advanced,  $1.25 

McMaster's  School  History  of  the  United 
States,  $1.00 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book,   $.25 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary,  $.30;  Intermediate,  $.50;  Advanced, 
$.80 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full  Course,  Seven  Books  and  Charts 
Short  Course.  Two  Books. 


The  Baldwin  Primer  3Q  cents 

By  MAY  KIRK 

Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  well-established 
principles  of  mental  science  and  child  study,  and 
the  more  complex  notions  of  language,  number, 
and  form  have  been  built  up  from  elementary  ideas. 
Besides  reading,  the  book  contains  lessons  in  stick 
laying,  paper  folding,  modeling,  and  songs. 
Beautiful  colored  pictures. 


Carpenter's   Geographical 
Reader — South  America 

60  cents 

By  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER,    author  of   North 
America,  Asia,  etc. 

A  personally  couducted  tour  thru  the  most  char- 
acteristic parts  of  the  Continent.  Children  visit 
the  different  countries  and  observe  the  people  in 
their  homes  and  at  their  work-  They  learn  much, 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  countries,  of  the 
curious  animals  of  the  different  zones,  and  of  the 
wonderful  flowers  and  trees  of  the  tropics. 


Peculiarly  adapted  for  common  schools.      Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  204®Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 


Portland,  Ore. 
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Fly  Across 

the  Continent 

on 

THE 

OVERLAND 

LIMITED 


Leaves 

SAN  FRANC  SCO  gajft  .*£ 

Arrives 

CHICAGO  without  change  in 


A  N  ELEGANT  Solid  Vestibuled  Train  of  Composite  Car, 
■**-     with  Library,  Smoking  Parlor,  Buffet,  etc.     Lux- 
urious Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Car. 
Also  through  Drawing-room  car  and  Diner  for  Denver 
via  Salt  Lake  City. 

THE  OWL  LIMITED  from  Southern  California  connects 
with  the  Overland  Limited  at  Port  Costa. 

Prompt  connections  at  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago 
with  limited  trains  for  other  Eastern  Cities. 

THE  FASTEST  OVERLAND  service  in  the  history  of  trans- 
continental railroading. 

For  folders  and  more  complete  information,  go  and  see  any  S.  P.  Co.  Agent. 

f.  0.  Mccormick,  t.  h.  goodman,  ' 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  san  Francisco,   cal.  General  Pawner  Awnt     < 


71  Hours 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Recital  of  Edwin  Markham  at  the  Republican  Club 

Dinner,  New  York 


When  the  Norn-Mother   eaw  the  Whirlwind 

Hour, 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  bent  the  strenuous   Heavens  and  came 

down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dashed  thru  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, — 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  com- 
pelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red 
earth ; 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 
The    gladness   of  the  wind  that  shakes  the 

corn; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves ; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well ; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light; 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 


As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind, 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn, 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

And  so  he  came. 
From  prairie  cabin  to  Capitol 
One  fair  ideal  led  our  chieftain  on. 
For  evermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  thru  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the 

house, 
Wrenching    the   rafters    from    their   ancient 

hold, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose,  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held    on    thru   blame,   and    faltered  not  at 

praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kindly  cedar,  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
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j@-The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  used  in  this  Publication. 


The  meeting  held  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N. 
E-  A.,  on  Feb.  27th  and  28th,  and  March  1st,  in  Chicago,  was  a 
notable  one.     There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  scintillating  editor  of  the  "Land  of  Sunshine,"  has  taken  away 
the  right  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  spell  program  without  [the  me.  The 
sensible  people  of  America,  however,  keep  right  on  pruning  the 
dead  branches  from  the  live  tree  of  language.  To  deny  the  right 
of  progress  to  the  king's  English  is  to  practically  declare  it  a 
dead  language. 

*  * 

Stanford  University  has,  during  the  past  month,  entertained  and 
instructed  the  farmers.  The  Institute  for  Farmers  was  the  most 
notable  educational  gathering  ever  assembled  at  a  Western  uni- 
versity. The  good  fellowship  that  prevailed,  the  practical  in- 
struction given,  and  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  fruit  growers 
and  the  farmers  were  all  commendable. 


Aaron  Gove,  City  Superintendent  of  Denver,  delivered  a  strong 
argument  in  Chicago,  on  March  1st  last,  on  the  "One  Man  Power 
in  Education."  It  was  the  first  emphatic  protest  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  City  Superintendents  for  absolute  control  of  the 
school  administration  of  cities.  Superintendent  C.  M.  Jordan 
and  others  replied  with  much  vigor  to  the  address. 

*    * 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco  in  making  its  first 
appointment  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  city,  elected  a  teacher 
holding  second  grade  credentials,  and  without  normal  or  univer- 
sity training.  Does  this  foreshadow  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Board  ?  When  President  Mark,  Denman  and  Mrs.  Kincaid  were 
appointed  we  were  sanguine  that  Dr.  Brown's  work  at  Berkeley, 
Professor  Cubberley's  at  Stanford  and  Frederic  Burk's  in  the  nor- 
mal would  be  recognized,  and  the  department  would  give  our 
modern  university  and  normal  trained  teachers  and  graduates  an 
opportunity  to  prove  successful  as  grade  teachers. 


Supt.  R.  H.  Webster  has  appointed  for  his  deputies  L.  A.  Jordan, 
W.G.Kingsbury,  C.  M.  Walker.andL- A.  W.  Taaffe.  They  are  men 
of  mature  judgment,  large  experience  and  of  excellent 
personal  character.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Taafe  will  probably  not 
qualify  on  account  of  the  small  salary  attached  to  the  position. 

*  * 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has  a  number  of  fine  maps  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  schools.  These  maps  are  printed  by  the 
Government  and  are  furnished  to  schools  at  cost.  The  large  map, 
four  feet  eleven  inches  by  seven  feet  two  inches,  is  sent,  postage 
prepaid,  for  eighty  cents.  Address  Binger  Herman,  Commissioner 
of  the  Eand  Office,  Washington,  D.  C  Other  excellent  maps 
and  aids  for  teaching  history,  science  and  geography  are  pub- 
lished and  for  distribution  by  the  Directors  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  can  be  had  for  a  few  cents. 

*  * 

The  National  Superintendents'  Convention  Department  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  in  Chicago,  have  taken  the  subject  of  spelling  reform  under 
advisement.  Thatis  right.  The  idea  of  changing  the  spelling  of  ten 
words  in  the  English  language  without  the  careful  deliberation  of 
a  committee  for  a  year  is  preposterous.  Perhaps  the  kind  people 
who  opposed  the  resolution  desire  the  schools  to  spell  according 
to  the  English  custom,  plow,  plough;  wagon,  waggon;  and  labor, 
labour.  We  would  rather  spell  hill,  kopje,  than  to  bring  back 
into  our  schools  the  spelling  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
American  language  has  always  been  a  live  language.  It  will 
continue  to  grow. 

*  * 

The  selection  of  Charleston  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
for  1900  does  not  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  approval  from  Cali- 
fornia educators.  Quite  a  number  who  had  made  arrangements 
to  go  have  been  compelled  to  change  their  plans  on  account  of  the 
location.  A  large  number  who  had  anticipated  going  to  the  Paris 
World's  Fair  would  have  gone  direct  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  spent  a 
week,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  journey.  But  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  seem  possible  at  this  time  with  Charleston  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  N.E.  A..  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  Califor- 
nia will  keep  up  a  large  membership  in  the  N.  E.  A. ,  and  that 
the  most  hearty  co-operation  will  be  given  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  making  the  meeting  a  grand  success. 

The  Educational  Commission,  which  meets  in  San  Francisco  on 
April  12,  will  have  many  educational  problems  to  consider.  It 
is  hoped  that  while  they  are  keen  to  the  greater  problem  of  school 
administration  they  will  not  forget  the  petty,  little  vices  of  the 
rural  school  district  janitors  ;  and  that  while  they  endeavor  to  se- 
cure remedies  to  protect  the  trustees  from  the  school-book  agent 
they  will  also  provide  some  means  of  decreasing  the  fire  insurance 
rate  on  the  school  buildings.  .A.  rough  calculation  shows  that  the 
rates  charged  for  the  insurance  of  school  buildings  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  insurance  a  safe  risk.  It 
would  be  an  exceedingly  wise  enactment  for  the  State  to  insure 
its  own  buildings,  particularly  the  school  buildings.  The  Com- 
mission will  consider  many  very  important  phases  of  educational 
legislation.  It  is  sufficiently  large  and  disinterested  to  consider 
the  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  interest.  It  has  unfortunately  been  the 
custom  that  our  school  laws  have  been  made  largely  to  promote 
the  personal  welfare  of  some  particular  individual. 
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Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Ford  Relative  to  Experience 
of  a  County  or  City  Superintendent  or  Deputy  on  the 
Question  of  Teaching  Experience. 

San  Francisco,  January  10,  1900. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State  Superintendent  of  'Public  Instruct 
tion,  Sacramento : 
Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  December  13,  1899,  was 
by  me  referred  to  Deputy  Attorney -General  Abbot,  whose  report 
to  me  thereon  I  transmit  to  you  herewith.  I  concur  in  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Mr.  Abbott.     Very  truly  yours, 

Tirey  L,.  Ford, 
Attorney-General. 


Important  Notice, 


To  the  Secretaries  of  the  California  Slate  Normal  School  Boards: — 
Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Statutes  enacted  in 
1899,  amending  Sec.  1492  of  the  Political  Code,  which  require  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  on  the 
second  Friday  in  April  of  each  year.  The  Joint  Board  consists  of 
the  presidents  of  the  different  Normal  Schools,  the  Chairman  and 
two  other  members  of  each  local  Board.  The  two  members  are 
to  be  selected  by  the  respective  local  Boards  for  each  Joint  Meet- 
ing. In  pursuance  of  this  law  the  said  Joint  Board  of  Normal 
School  Trustees  will  hold  its  next  or  first  meeting  at  San  Jose,  on 
Friday,  the  13th  day  of  April,  1900,  at  the  State  Normal  School 
Building  in  that  city,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  A.  m.  The  Los 
Angeles  meeting  lasi  year  was  a  special  meeting.  Please  give 
due  notice  and  request  your  Boards  to  be  governed  accordingly 
that  they  may  be  duly  represented  ■s.t  this  Joint  Board  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours 

THOS.  J.   KIRK, 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Board. 


Sacramento,  February  28,  1900. 
State  of  California,  (Department  of  Public  Instruction : 

Fellow-Superintendents:  In  addition  to  and  in  lieu  of 
•some  statistics,  often  considered  dry  and  uninteresting,  I  desire 
to  embody  in  the  next  Biennial  Report  to  be  made  by  this  office 
some  facts  regarding  the  professional  spirit  of  teachers,  the  in- 
terest of  trustees  and  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  counties  of 
this  State.  To  this  end  permit  me,  fellow-superintendents,  to 
suggest  that  while  visiting  your  schools  you  take  note,  make 
record  and  be  prepared  under  the  heading  of  "Remarks"  in  your 
next  Annual  Report  to  report  to  this  office  on  the  following  items:' 

(a)  Teachers'  clubs,  reading  circles,  attendance  at  summer 
schools. 

(b)  Improvement  and  adornment  of  school  grounds  and 
buildings,  etc. 

(c)  Sanitation — methods  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating 
schoolrooms. 

(d)  Trustees'  gatherings  and  conferences  with  superintendent 
and  teachers. 

(e)  School  visitations  by  trustees  and  parents. 

(f)  Special  day  and  closing  day  exercises — note  influence  for 
true  patriotism  and  culture  in  the  neigborhood  where  held. 

(g)  Any  facts  or  particular  observations  indicating  progress 
and  lively  community  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
your  county. 

I  will  summarize  by  counties  in  my  Biennial  Report,  and 
give  this  general  information  and  educational  status  of  each 
county  in  the  language  of  the  County  Superintendent,  as  fully  as 
space  will  permit.     Fraternally  yours, 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendeni  of  Public  Instruction. 


San  Francisco,  January  10,  1900. 
Ron.  Tirey  L.  Ford,  Attorney-Geyieral,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  referred  to  me,  with  the  request  that 
I  report  to  you  thereon,  the  communication  of  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated  December  14, 
1899,  wherein  he  asks: 

"Shall  experience  as  a  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools  be  counted  the  same  as  teaching  experience  for  the  same 
length  of  time  under  Sub.  4  of  Sec.  1521  of  the  Political  Code?  " 

In  reply  I  have  to  report  as  follows: 

Sec.  1 52 1  of  the  Political  Code  prescribes  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Sub.  4,  thereof  pro- 
vides that  said  Board  may  issue  diplomas  only  to  such  persons  as 
hold  certain  certificates  therein  mentioned,  and: 

" who  shall   furnish  satisfactory   evidence  of  having 

bad  a  successful  experience  in  teaching  of  at  least  five  years 
when  applying  for  an  educational  diploma,  and  of  at  least  ten 
years  when  applying  for  a  life  diploma and  also  by  affi- 
davit of  the  applicant  specifically  setting  forth  the  places  at  which 
and  the  dates  between  which  said  applicant  has  taught,  and  that 
said  applicant  has  taught  a  part  of  each  year  for  five,  or  ten  years 
respectively." 

Section  1543  of  the  Political  Code  prescribes  the  duties  of 
the  County  Superintendent.  All  of  his  powers  relate  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the-  affairs  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  and  among 
other  things,  they  provide,  first. 

"The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  County  shall 

5.  Visit  and  examine  each  school  in  his  county  at  least 
once  in  each  year 

6 enforce  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  text-books, 

and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination  of  teachers 
prescribed  by  the  proper  authorities." 

Teaching  is  defined  by  the  lexicographers  as  being  the  act 
or  business  of  instructing;  the  act  of  imparting  knowledge  and 
of  giving  instruction  or  guiding  in  learning  or  education,  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  I  believe  the  word  is  used  in  Sub.  4  of  Sec. 
1521  of  the  Political  Code. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  are  derived  entirely  for  the  statutes,  and  he  can  only 
exercise  such  powers  as  are  specifically  granted,  or  as  are  inci- 
dentally necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

An  examination  of  the  powers  of  the  County  Superintendent 
as  contained  in  Sec.  1543  supra,  discloses  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
in  any  case  authorized  directly,  or  empowered,  nor  is  he  required, 
to  teach  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  and  as 
hereinabove  defined. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  experience  as  a  county 
or  city   superintendent  of  schools  cannot  be  counted  the  same  as 
teaching  experience  for  the  same  length  of  time  for  the  purposes 
prescribed  by  Sec.  1521,  Sub.  4  of  the  Political  Code. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.   M.  Abbott, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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School  Law  Interpretations  hy  the  State  Superintendent 
During  January  and.  February,  1900. 


Multiple  of  70- 
The  provision  in  Sub.   3  of  Sec.  1858  of  the  Political  Code 
undoubtedly  means  not  only  for  70  but  for  every  multiple  of  70 
census  children.     True,  the  language  for  this  construction  lacks 
clearness. 

Legal  Holidays. 

The  law  presumes  that  schools  will  be  dismissed  on  legal 
holidays  and  that  the  teacher's  pay  shall  not  be  affected  by  it. 
But  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  teacher  to  teach  on  a  legal  holiday  and 
draw  extra  pay  for  it,  or  to  have  vacation  on  some  other  day 
because  of  having  taught  on  a  legal  holiday. 

Except,  perhaps  in  certain  cities  where  by  special  charter 
provisions  teachers  may  be  employed  by  the  year,  the  time  for 
which  the  teacher  is  to  be  paid  by  the  month  of  twenty  days  each 
is  made  up  of  actual  days  taught,  legal  holidays  and  days  in 
attendance  at  the  teachers  annual  institute  when  such  holidays 
and  institute  days  occur  during  the  term  or  time  for  which  the 
teacher  is  employed  to  teach. 

Vacancies  in  Office- 
Section  996  of  the  Political  Code  gives  ten  causes,  the  hap- 
pening of  any  one  of  which  creates  a  vacancy  in  a  public  office 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  the  event  of  two  only  of  these  causes, 
that  of  death  and  written  resignation  which  would  be  so  plainly 
manifest,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  only  can  declare  a 
vacancy.  Any  interested  person  may  with  the  required  formality 
of  law  present  to  a  Superior  Court  a  cause  for  declaring  vacant 
the  office  of  public  school  trustee.  ' 

School  Census. 

The  census  marshal  is  required  by  law  to  make  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  parents  or  guardians  and  to  give  the  number  of  all 
children  of  the  district  under  seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  and 
who  were  residents  of  the  district  on  the  15th  day  of  April. 

He  is  also  required  to  list  in  special  columns  of  his  report  the 
number  of  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
those  under  five  years  of  age. 

The  census  marshal  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  to 
parents  or  guardians  when  any  doubt,  controversy  or  question 
arises  as  to  the  number,  age  or  residence  of  children. 

Money  Must  Not  be  the  Consideration  for  Admission 
to  the  Free  Public  Schools. 

The  law  does  not  stipulate  that  school  trustees  or  boards  of 
education  must  admit  pupils  under  any  circumstances  from  other 
districts,  neither  does  the  law  provide  for  an  appeal  to  any  author- 
ity when  trustees  refuse  admission  to  outsiders,  but  it  is  held  by 
competent  authority  that  payment  of  money  or  a  tuition  fee  is  an 
unlawful  consideration  for  admission  to  the  free  public  primary 
and  grammar  grade  schools.  For  want  of  room  and  sufficient  ac- 
commodations justice  may  warrant  boards  in  refusing  admission 
to  outside  pupils,  but  if  sdmission  may  be  granted  at  all  it  must 
be  free. 

Boards  of  Trustees  often  overlook  the  fact  that  by  increasing 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  their  schools  money  is  added  to 
the  funds  of  their  district. 

Purposes  of  School  Bonds  and  Special  School  Taxes 

Neither  school  bonds  nor  special  taxes  can  legally  be  voted 
in  a  school  district  for  other  than  school  purposes — such  purposes 
only  as  are  specified  in  Sections  1S30  and  in  18S0  of  the  Political 
Code.  Public  meeting  halls  cannot  be  provided  by  public  school 
taxation. 

Certain  Certificating  Credentials. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of 
County  Boards  of  Education  to  construe  '  'Life  Diplomas  of  Other 
States,"  and  "State  Normal  School  Diplomas  of  Other  States," 


as  mentioned  in  Sec.  1775,  to  mean  credentials  fully  equal  to 
State  life  diplomas  and  State  normal  school  diplomas  of  Califor- 
nia,- and  to  determine  such  facts  they  should  ascertain  the  course 
of  study  pursued  or  the  examination  passed,  and  the  teaching 
experience  by  which  such  credentials  were  obtained. 

Failure  to  Observe  Prescribed  Course  of  Study. 

I  am  *of  the  opinion  that  the  County  Superintendent  is 
clearly  within  the  sphere  of  his  duties  and  powers  in  declining  to 
honor  the  order  of  a  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  favor  of  a  teacher 
when  he,  the  Superintendent,  is  satisfied  that  such  teacher  has 
not  followed  and  enforced  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Defining  School  Month. 
Except  in  some  cities  where  probably  by  special  municipal 
provision  employment  may  be  by  the  year,  public  school  teachers, 
by  long  established  custom  in  California,  are  employed  by  the 
term  at  a  stipulated  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  month.  A  school 
month  has  been  defined  to  mean  a  period  of  four  weeks  of  five 
days  each.  And  in  my  judgment  a  school  day  may  reasonably 
be  construed  to  mean  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  hours. 

The  school  month  is  sometimes  made  up  not  only  of  actual 
days  taught  but  also  of  days  in  attendance  at  the  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  and  legal  holidays  observed  by  dismissal  of  school. 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Sacramento,  February  7,  1900. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  'Public  Instruction,  Sac- 
ramento, California: 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  January  8,  1900,  received.     You 
ask: 

(1)  May  institute  lecturers  employed  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  be  paid  from  the  unapportioned  school  fund 
under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1564  of  the  Political  Code,  provided 
the  expenses  do  not  exceed  $200? 

(2)  May  50  per  cent  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library 
Fund,  under  Sec.  1565  of  the  Political  Code,  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  institute  instructors  ? 

In  reply  would  state  that  under  Title  3,  Chapter  3,  Article 
4,  of  the  Political  Code,  provision  is  made  for  the  holding  oi 
teachers'  institutes.  Under  Sec.  1564  of  the  Political  Code  con- 
tained in  the  provisions  of  the  Political  Code  above  named,  it  is 
provided  that  the  County  Superintendent  must  keep  an  accurate 

account  of  "actual  expenses  of  said  institute."      provided 

that  such  amount  must  not  exceed  $200  for  any  one  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1565  of  the  Political  Code  a 
"Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund"  are  created,  at  least '50 
per  cent  of  which  shall  be  expended  for  books.  Requisitions  of 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  are  to  be  drawn  in  pay 
ment  of  the  services  of  instructors  of  the  county  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. Your  communication  does  not  state  the  items  composing 
the  "actual  expenses  of  said  Institute,"  and  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  just  what  is  to  be  included  within  the  term  "actual 
expenses  of  said  Institute."  If  the  securing  of  services  of  in- 
structors for  the  County  Institute  is  a  necessary  expense  (of 
which  you  and  the  County  Superintendent  must  be  the  judge)  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Institute  lecturers  may  be  paid  from 
the  unapportioned  school  fund  under  Sec.  1564. 

I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  50  per  cent  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  and  Library  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  institute  instructors,  under  Sec.  1565  of  the  Political  Code. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Tirey  L-  Ford,  Attorney-General, 
By  Wm.  M.  Abbott, 
Deputy  Attorney- General. 
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SAH  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent  of  Schools R.  H.  Webster 

Deputy  Superintendents,  L.  A.    Jordan,  G.  W.  Kings- 

bury,  C.  M.  Walker,  L.  A.  W.  Taaffe 

Board  of  Education,   C.   W.   Mark,    president;    Jas. 

....  Denman,  J.  B.  Casserly  and  Mary  W.  Kincaid 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing Wednesday,  February  21st,  adopted  a 
resolution  discontinuing  the  special  branch  of 
sewing  in  the  schools,  and  dismissed  from  the 
department  Mrs.  A.  M.  Graf,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Mayberry,  Mrs.  M.  Miel,  VI rs.  J.  Zeaman  and 
Miss  J.  Armer.  These  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Irving  Scott,  Buena  Vista,  Co- 
lumbia, Klncon,  Longfellow  and  Broadway 
schoo's,  in  which  there  are  1700  air's.  The 
California  Women's  Club  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  have  promoted  consider- 
able agitation  in  the  hope  of  having  the  subject 
of  sewing  reinstated. 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting  Feb. 
14tb,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  substitutes  in  the  day  service  be 
paid  $1  a  day  when  reporting  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

Resolved:  That  substitutes,  when  actually  teaching, 
receive  $2.50  a  day,  to  take  effect  February  1,  1900,  the 
same  to  exclude  the  $1  per  day  when  reporting. 

Miss  Saunders  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Edison  Primary  to  succeed  the  late  Miss 
Chalmers. 

The  Board  of  Education  tried  Mrs.  Greenan 
for  unprofessional  conduct,  found  her  guilty 
as  charged,  and  dismissed  her  from  the  de- 
partment. 

Miss  Fairchild, principal  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Primary  School,  has  been  suspended  for  five 
days  for  urging  the  children  to  Bign  a  peti- 
tion to  have  sewing  re-instated  in  the  schools. 

Richard  D.  Faulkner,  principal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Grammar  School,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  26,  at  the  Temple,  117 
Turk  St.,  on  the  "State  School  Text  Book 
System  of  California."  The  Educational  Re- 
view, edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  an- 
nounces an  article  by  Mr.  Faulkner  on  this 
topic  aB  its  leading  feature  of  one  of  its  early 
numbers. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock  of  Cornell  and  Stan- 
ford Universities  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Primary  Teachers  on  Naturs  Study  in  the 
Primary  Grades.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Burk,  the  lecture  took  place  at  the  Normal 
School,  Friday,  March  21.  There  was  a  large 
attendance. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, February  28,  1900,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Board  of  Education  thus  publicly  approve 
the  work  being  accomplished  by  the  Society 
of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Dumb  Ani- 
mals and  suggest  that  principals  and  teachers 
aid  Mrs.  C.  T.  Holbrook  in  the  formation  of 
bands  of  mercy  aB  formerly  directed  in  the 
Course  of  Study. 


An  Educator  Honored, 
The  pupils,  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  San 
Jose  Normal  School,  celebrated  the  birthday 
of  Chas.  H.  Allen, with  appropriate  exercises. 
One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  occasion 
was  the  presentation  of  a  souvenir  volume  of 
Mr.  Allen's  poetry.  Ex-Principal  Allen 
served  the  State  faithfully  for  many  years. 
His  work  as  an  educator  was  largely  founda- 
tional, and  his  work  will  tell  in  the  years  to 
come.  His  many  friends  thruout  the  State 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has  a  renu- 
merative  position  as  deputy  postmaster  of 
San  Jose. 

W.  C.  Doub  has  prepared  for  publication, 
and  will  Bhortly  issue  a  book  on  "Educational 
Questions."  It  treats  especially  of  questions 
of  school  administration  and  methods.  There 
is  a  full  discussion  of  the  certificate  of  teach- 
ers, the  course  of  study,  the  State  text  books, 
etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Doub  is  a  clear,  forcible  writer, 
and  has  presented  many  valuable  suggestions. 


Complete  and  Corrected  Cist  of 
members  of  the  State  educational 
Commission. 

Meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on 
Thursday,  April  12,  1900. 

Edward  F.  Adams,  Wrights;  Mr.  Alden 
Anderson,  Suisun;  James  A.  Ban1,  Stockton; 
G.  W.  Beattie,  Berkeley;  Samuel  T.  Black, 
ex-State  Superintendent,  San  Diego;  H.  M. 
Bland,  San  Jose;  Miss  Nellie  Boyd,  Fresno; 
Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  Pasadena;  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  Berkeley;  Jno.  H.  Budd,  Stockton; 
Frederic  Burk,  ex  President  State  Teachers' 
Association,  San  Francisco;  Rev.  T.  F. Burn- 
ham,  Vallejo;  C  W.  Childs,  San  Jose;  Mr. 
N.  P.  Conrey,  Los  Angeles;  George  E. 
Church.  Fresno;  E.  P.  Cubberley.  Stanford 
University;  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco; 
Senator  John  F.  Davis,  Jackson;  M  H.  De- 
Young,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  R.  Dille,  Oak- 
land; Mr.  F.  E.  Dunlap,  Stockton:  Mayor 
Fred  Eaton,  Los  Angeles;  James  A.  Foshay, 
Los  Angeles,  Robert  Furlong,  San  Rafael; 
His  Excellency  Henry  T.  Gage,  Governor, 
Sacramento:  Mrs.  Julia  Hughes  Gilbert, 
Palo  Alto;  Senator  J.  N.  Gillette,  Eureka; 
James  W.  Graham,  Hanford;  Will  S.  Green, 
Colusa;  Hon.  E.  C.  Hart,  Sacramento;  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  San  Francisco;  Timothy 
Hopkins,  San  Francisco;  Edward  Hyatt, 
Riverside;  John  P.  Irish,  San  Francisco; 
E.  O.  Larkins.  Visalia;  Hon.  S.  F.  Lieb,  San 
Jose;  J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz;  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  Los  Angeles;  F.  C.  Lusk,  Chico; 
C.  W.  Mark,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  W.  S.  Me- 
lick,  Pasadena;  Wm.  H.  Mills,  San  Francisco; 
Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow,  San  Rafael;  Frank 
Morton,  San  Francisco;  Charles  A.  Mur- 
dock,  San  Francisco;  C.  K.  McClatchy,  Sac- 
ramento; J.  W.McC'ymonds,  Oakland;  Hon. 
Jacob  H.  NeJf,  Colfax;  Fremont  Older,  San 
Francisco;  Harrison  G.  Otis.Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
George C.  Pardee,  Oakland;  Mayor  James  D. 
Phelan,  San  Francisco;  W.  R.  Porter,  Santa 
Cruz;  Senator  Chester  A.  Rowell,  Fresno; 
Arthur  Rodgers,San  Francisco;  R.M. Shack- 
elford, Paso  Robles;  Louis  Sloss,  San  Fran- 
cisco; P.  W.  Smith,  Auburn;  Senator  S.  C. 
Smith,  Bakersfleld;  Mayor  R.  W.  Snow, 
Oakland;  John  D.  Spreckels,  San  Francisco; 
Senator  F.  S.  Stratton,  Berkeley;  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Sweeney,  Redding;  John  Swett,  ex- 
State  Superintendent,  Martinez;  George  L. 
Sackett,  Ventura;  R.  H.  Webster,  San  Fran- 
cisco; H.  Weinstock,  Sacramento:  E.  B. 
Willis,  Sacramento. 


A  Pine  Art  Series. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  in  the  Riverside 
Art  Series,  has  put  into  convenient  form,  and 
at  a  reasonable  price,  the  beBt  there  is  in  art. 
The  teachers  who  have  been  looking  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  picture,  who  want  with  the 
picture  an  intelligent  expression  of  art,  will 
find  it  in  this  series.  Each  volume  is  a  mas- 
terpiece reproduction  of  a  masterpiece  of  art. 
Estelle  M.  Hurll  is  not  only  an  appreciative 
art  critic,  but  is  an  artiat  in  prose  expression. 
The  latest,  volume  three  is  devoted  to  Michel 
Angelo.  Among  the  sixteen  subjects  illus- 
trated and  described  may  bo  mentioned:  from 
hiB  paintings— The  Holy  Family  (Uffizi  Gal- 
lery, Florence);  statuary — David,  Moses,  The 
Pieta,  Tomb  of  Giuliano  de  Medici;  frescoeB 
in  Sistine  Chapel — Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Cum- 
ajan  Sibyl,  Figure  of  Christ  from  The  LaBt 
Judgment. 


The  teachers  of  Bakersfield  are  to  viBit  Los 
Angeles  and  visit  the  schools  of  the  latter  city. 
The  teachers  will  be  allowed  their  full  ealary 
while  making  the  trip.  It  is  a  commendable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  who  are  am- 
bitious to  learn  from  observation  of  methods 
in  other  cities,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
school  board  as  progressive  and  liberal  as  the 
trustees  of  the  city  of  Bakersfield. 


DR.  JAMES  McNAUGHTON. 
President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 

Dr.  James  Mc>»aughton,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  is  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  classical  course  of  Allegheny 
College.  He  spent  a  yeir  in  the  study  of 
higher  mathematics  and  civil  engineering 
at  Michigan  University,  and  also  a  year  in 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  George 
Barker  of  Fredonia,  New  York.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Allegheny  College,  and  later  he  receivedjM'O 
merito  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Allegheny 
College. 

Elementary  education  was  the  theme  upon 
which  his  interest  centered,  and  he  has  made 
it  his  life  study  and  work.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged since  leaving  college,  first,  as  super- 
intendent of  county  school,  later  as  Superin- 
tendent of  city  school  systems,  and,  for 
the  past  ten  years,  as  president  of  normal 
schools. 

He  has  seen  the  various  enterprises  grow 
under  his  hand,  and  has  left  no  position  only 
on  his  own  motion. 

The  attitude  he  has  taken  at  the  normal 
school  at  San  Jose  in  favor  of  eliminating 
from  the  school  those  students,  who,  from 
lack  of  preparation,  interest  or  ability,  fail 
to  reach  only  a  modicum  of  acquirement, 
and  in  recommending  that  the  course  of 
study  of  the  school  impose  upon  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  a  wider  range  of  professional 
investigation,  will  meet  the  approval  of  all 
who  desire  to  see  the  State  provided  with 
able,  thoroly  equipped  teachers. 


A  Fine  Atlas  for  Two  Cents. 
If  you  will  read  the  advertisement  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Association  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal  you  will  learn  how  to  Becure  an 
atlas  of  two  wars.  It  contains  in  addition  to 
the  latest  maps  of  Spain,  Africa,  Philippines, 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc.,  a  map  showing  the  tech- 
nical growth  of -the  United  Statep,  the  world, 
etc.  Be  Bure  and  Bend  for  this  map,  and  you 
will  thank  the  editor  for  calling  your  attention 
to  the  matter. 


At  the  recent  Cornell  Alumni  banquet  in 
New  York,  President  Schurman  announced 
that  a  donor,  whom  he  was  not  permitted  to 
name,  had  just  given  $80,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  Laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
on  the  Campus  at  Cornell. 

Will  Mr.  A.  D.  Tenny_please  send  his 
address  to  Victor  G  Schuchard,  723  Mar- 
ket street,  San  Francisco. 
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Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  reviewing  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  year,  refers  to  the  posthumous  publication 
of  General  Francis  A.  Walker's  "  Discussions  on  Education  "  as 
one  of  the  five  or  six  pre-eminently  noteworthy  books  of  the  year. 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  General  Walker's  educational  writings 
and  addresses,dealing  with  Technical  Education, Manual  Training, 
the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  College  Problems.  Of  these  the  two 
chapters  upon  arithmetic  are  of  most  general  interest.  Altho 
written  some  twelve  years  ago  while  General  Walker  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  School  Board,  and  altho  perhaps  now  old  and 
trite  for  some  localities,  nevertheless  they  have  a  very  fresh  at- 
mosphere about  them  in  relation  to  many  present  discussions  in 
some  cities  of  California.  It  was  Le  Bon,  in  his  "Psychology  of 
Peoples,"  who  somewhat  gloomily  observes  that  communities 
profit  very  little  by  the  experiences  of  others  or  by  those  of  their 
ancestors.  Every  community  and  every  generation  must  fight 
over  the  same  old  problems,  detail  by  detail,  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  their  fathers  or  their  neighbors  may  have  already 
solved  them.  Boston  was  in  the  throes  of  the  arithmetic  dis- 
ease in  her  schools  fifteen  years  ago.  Speaking  of  the  matter  of 
"home  lessons"  in  arithmetic  General  Walker  thus  addressed 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  1887: 

"In  the  old  flogging  days  of  the  army  and  navy,  it  was  always  required  that 
the  surgeon  should  stand  by,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  poor  wretch  under  the  lash, 
to  watch  the  signs  of  approaching  nervous  collapse,  and,  in  his  discretion,  to  for- 
bid the  punishment  to  proceed  further.  But  in  the  case  of  our  young  children  to 
whom  home  lessons  in  arithmetic  are  assigned,  no  such  humane  provision  exists. 
Were  the  work  being  done  in  the  open  schoolroom,  the  severest  master,  when  he 
saw  that  the  child  did  not  understand  the  problem,  could  not  do  the  work,  and 
was  only  becoming  more  and  more  excited  and  fatigued  by  repeated  attempts, 
would  interpose,  either  to  give  assistance  or  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exercise.  In  the 
case  of  the  home  lessons,  however,  an  ambitious  and  sensitive  child  finds  no  such 
relief.  The  work  may  go  on  long  after  the  child  should  have  been  in  bed,  until 
a  state  is  reached  where  further  persistence  is  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  inju- 
rious, but  has  no  longer  any  possible  relation  to  success.  The  boy  or  girl,  hot, 
tired,  overwrought,  quivering  with  distress,  could  no  more  do  'the  sum'  in  such 
a  condition,  then  he  or  she  could  'put  up'  a  hundred- pound  dumb-bell.  Yet  the 
remonstrance  of  parents  produce  only  fresh  tears,  and  when  at  last  authority  is 
exerted  and  the  child  is  driven  to  bed,  utterly  unfitted  for  that  sound  and  refresh- 
ing sleep  which  should  close  every  child's  day,  the  task  is  still  unperformed. 
Over  and  over  and  over  again  have  I  had  to  send  my  own  children,  in  spite  of 
their  tears  and  remonstrances,  to  bed,  long  after  the  assigned  tasks  had  ceased  to 
have  any  educational  value  and  had  become  the  means  of  nervous  exhaustion 
and  agitation,  highly  prejudicial  to  body  and  mind;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  such  has  been  the  experience  of  a  large  proportion  of  parents  whose  children 
are  habitually  assigned  home  lessons  in  arithmetic. 

"The  objection  to  'home  lessons'  in  arithmetic  is  not  one  equally  applies, 
ble  to  all  studies,  for  the  inhibition  of  home  lessons  in  arithmetic  stands  upon 
somewhat  different  ground  from  the  other  orders  of  the  committee.  It  might 
fairly  be  asked  why  arithmetic  should  not  be  put  upon  the  same  level  with  geog- 
raphy or  grammar  or  history  or  physiology,  as  a  possible  and  proper  matter  for 
home  lessons,  if,  indeed,  home  lessons  are  to  be  assigned  at  all. 

"The  committee,  having  become  satisfied  that  there  is  a  tendency  unduly  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  arithmetic  on  the  part  of  many  grammar-school 
teachers,  and  to  allow  that  subj  ect  to  encroach  alike  upon  the  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  other  subjects  of  study  and  upon  the  time  which  should  be  given 
to  recreation,  exercise  and  rest,  deemed  home  lessons  by  far  the  more  likely 
avenues  for  such  encroachment,  and  therefore  prohibited  their  use  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  study,  save  only  in  cases  clearly  exceptional,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  pupil  has  for  some  time  been  absent  from  school  and  has,  consequently, 
back  work  to  make  up." 

Continuing,  General  Walker  aptly  and  truly  remarks: 

"  At  this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  that  careful  inquiry  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  supervisors  of  schools  failed  to  elicit  the  faintest  evi- 
dence that  better  results  in  arithmetic  were,  as  a  rule,  attained  in  schools  where 
home  lessons  in  this  branch  were  habitually  given  out  to  the  pupils  of  one  or 
another  or  of  all  three  upper  classes,  than  in  schools  where  no  such  lessons  were 
assigned.  The  reasons  for  such  an  apparent  waste  of  the  time  and  force  expended 
upon  home  lessons  in  arithmetic  will,  I  think,  abundantly  appear  in  the  further 
courses  of  this  discussion. 

"Arithmetic,  as  the  subject  matter  of  home  lessons,  affords  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  injustice  as  between  pupil  and  pupil.      In  some  degree  such 


injustice  will  be  done  whenever  the  work  of  the  pupil  is  transferred  from  the 
schoolroom,  where  all  have  equal  advantages  as  to  light  and  air,  quiet,  and  the 
individual  attention  of  the  teacher,  to  their  homes,  where  the  widest  possible 
range  exists  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted.  One 
pupil  takes  his  'sums'  to  a  quiet  study-room,  well  lighted  and  warmed;  another 
pupil  takes  his  task  back  to  a  home  where  it  is  to  be  performed  amid  noise  and 
squalor,  by  an  inadequate  and  doubtful  light,  perhaps  with  half-a-dozen  children 
in  the  same  room,  possibly  with  drinking  and  smoking  going  on.  Such  a  range 
of  conditions  would  apply  equally  to  all  subjects  taken  for  home  lessons,  but  it 
would  produce  a  far  greater  effect  in  the  case  of  arithmeticaV.tasks,  requiring  a 
peculiar  degree  of  abstraction  and  attention,  than  in  that  of  most  any  other  subject. 
"Of  even  more  importance,  in  this  connection,  is  the  consideration  that  the 
parents  of  some  of  the  pupils  are  capable  of  helping  them  to  the  solution  of  their 
problems,  and  are  very  likely  to  do  so  if  the  work  is  seen  to  be  too  difficult,  while 
other  parents  are  entirely  incapable  of  giving  any  assistance  to  their  children,  no 
matter  how  heavily  they  might  be  taxed  by  the  tasks  assigned.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  an  inequality  of  conditions  would  produce  far  less  injustice, 
as  between  pupil  and  pupil,  if  history,  geography,  grammar,  or  physiology  were 
the  subject  matter  of  the  home  lessons." 

But  the  objection  to  the  overdose  of  arithmetic  to  children  of 
early  years  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  disease  of  home  lessons. 
The  value  of  arithmetic  teaching  is  grossly  overestimated,  by 
traditional  prejudices.  General  Walker  himself  was  not  only  a 
mathematician  of  repute  but  also  he  stood  in  education  for  the 
"practical."  As  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  he,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  educator  of  the 
century,  is  the  father  of  the  tendencies  to  give  our  boys  and  girls 
an  education  which  fits  for  the  callings  of  practical  life.  Yet  he 
says: 

"The  objects  sought  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  children  of  our  public 
schools  are  two.  First,  foremost  and  absolutely  indispensable,  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  ability  to  perform  simple  numerical  operations  with  reasonable  rapidity 
and  with  the  most  infallibible  accuracy.  Greatly  as  children  differ  on  the  side  of 
their  minds  concerned  in  these  operations,  there  should  be  yet  no  difficulty  in  " 
securing  the  above  result  in  the  case  of  all  but  a  very  few  persons  who  may  per- 
haps, forlschool  purposes,  be  regarded  as  hopelessly  indisposed  toward  numbers. 
Probably  every  one  of  these  last  cases  would  in  time  yield  to  judicious  individual' 
treatment;  but,  as  children  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  large  classes,  we  must  accept 
a  small  proportion  of  failures,  in  th's  respect,  as  inevitable. 

"What  is  the  standard  which  should  be  set  up  for  attainment  in  arithmetic, 
having  reference  only  to  the  practical  value  of  that  attainment  in  after-life  ?  I 
answer,  1st,  the  ability  to  count  infallibly  objects  occurring  irregularly,  up  to  two 
or  three  hundred,  say,  for  example,  packages  of  tickets  or  checks,  dots  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  persons  in  a  small  audience  room,  etc.;  2d,  the  ability  to  add, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  columns  of  figures  such  as  would  occur  in  an 
ordinary  savings  bank  deposit-book  or  housekeeper's  pass-book;  3rd,  the  ability 
to  and  two  numbers,  each  below  one  hundred,  or  to  subtract  the  less  from  the 
greater,  rapidly  and  without  recourse  to  pen  or  pencil ;  4th,  the  ability  to  multiply, 
on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  one  number  of  moderate  length  by  a  small  multiplier, 
or  to  divide  it  by  a  small  divisor;  5th,  the  ability  to  compute  simple  interest,  on 
moderate  sums,  at  even  rates  per  cent,  for  round  periods;  6th,  the  ability  to  work 
simple  examples  in  'reduction,'  involving  the  use  of  the  American  tables  of 
weights,  measures  and  moneys. 

"If  every  boy  and  girl  on  leaving  the  grammar  school,  at  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
had  reached  this  stage  of  attainment,  the  public  schools  would  have  fairly  done 
their  duty  by  them,  so  fan  as  the  practical  uses  of  arithmetic  are  concerned.  This 
is  all  that  I  would  ask  for  my  own  son  or  daughter.  This  is  as  much  as  nineteen 
boys  out  of  twenty,  ninety-nine  girls  out  of  one  hundred,  who  do  not  go  beyond 
the  grammar  grades  have  occasion  to  put  frequent. y  to  use  in  the  work  of  their 
lives.  If  the  twentieth  boy  is  to  be  a  clerk  or  accountant  or  to  take  up  business 
for  himself,  he  will,  very  readily,  from  this  basis  acquire  the  needed  facility  in 
casting  up  the  columns  of  a  ledger,  or  in  working  heavier  sums  in  multiplication 
or  division. 

"This  is  the  first  object  to  be  sought  thru  the  study  of  arithmetic;  and  its 
importance  has  neither  increased  nor  diminished  since  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

"The  second  object  which  is  properly  sought  by  means  of  the  studies  and 
exercises  in  question  is  in  general  mental  training. 

"The  importance  of  this  function  of  arithmetic  has  greatly  declined  during  the 
present  generation  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  new  studies  and  exercises, 
some  of  which  are  equally  well  adapted,  if,  indeed,  not  better  adapted,  to  perform 
the  required  work.  Thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  studies  in  our  public  schools 
were  few  and  simple.  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  a  little  grammar,  some 
crude  declamation,  with  political  geography,  made  up,  substantially,  the  course 
of  study.  Of  the  physical  geography  of  to-day,  extending  even  to  what  were  once 
the  mysteries  of  meteorology,  taking  into  account  the  influence  of  currents  of  air 
and  water  upon  climate,  and  of  climate  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  upon 
the  occupations  of  man,  there  was  then  not  a  trace.  History  and  civil  government 
were  unknown  subjects  in  the  grammar  schools  of  those  days.  Physiology  was 
just  about  to  enter  the  schools;  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  an  eminent  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  a  group  of  science  none  of 
which  should  be  brought  into  the  schools  unless  all  were  to  be.  Music  and  draw- 
ing were  to  wait  still  longer  for  recognition  by  school  authorities.  The  element- 
ary mechanics  and  physics,  so  successfully  taught  in  many  schools,  were  then 
not  dreamed  of  as  possible  subjects  of  study.     A  district  sclioolmaster  of  the  past 
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generation  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  teaching  the  language  of  Archimedes 
as  of  explaining  the  principle  of  the  lever  and  fulcrum. 

"The  introduction  of  many  new  subjects  of  study  has  greatly  reduced  the 
importance  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  general  training.  In  the  generation  just 
passed,  it  was  necessarily  looked  to  for  very  much  of  the  development  and  disci- 
pline of  the  pupil.  To-day  a  half  score  of  separate  sciences  or  important  sub- 
jects of  study  offer  themselves  to  do  the  same  work,  in  one  or  more  of  which  are 
unmistakably  found  all  the  educational  virtues  which  belong  to  arithmetic, 
together  with  others  which  arithmetic  does  not  possess.  The  strongest  claim 
made  in  behalf  of  mechanical  study  has  been  its  cultivation  of  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention ;  yet  the  degree  of  attention  which  can  be  commanded,  on  the 
part  ot  children  dragged  reluctantly  thru  compound  fractions  or  cube  root,  is  far 
inferior  to  that  given  by  a  group  of  eager  boys  and  girls  following  an  enlight- 
ened teacher  in  some  branch  of  natural  history.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  of  new  subjects,  that,  while  they  train  the  powers  of  reasoning  not  less  effi- 
ciently than  does  arithmetic,  they  also  bring  into  play  the  powers  of  perception 
and  observation  which  in  all  branches  of  mathematics  are  left  absolutely  unused." 

As  a  result  of  the  thoro  overhauling'  of  the  subject  by- 
General  Walker,  the  Boston  School  Board  adopted  the  following 
order  in  1887: 

"1 .  Home  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  he  given  out  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

"2.  The  mensuration  of  the  trapezoid  and  of  the  trapezium,  of  the  prism, 
pyramid,  cone,  and  sphere;  compound  interest,  cube  root,  and  its  applications, 
equation  of  payments,  exchange,  similar  surfaces,  metric  system,  compound  pro- 
portion, and  compound  partnership,  should  not  be  included  in  the  required  course. 

"3.  All  exercises  in  fractions,  commission  and  discount,  and  proportion 
should  be  confined  to  small  numbers,  and  to  simple  subjects  and  processes,  the 
main  purpose  thruout  being  to  secure  thoroness,  accuracy,  and  a  reasonable  degree 
of  facility  in  plain,  ordinary  ciphering. 

"4.  In  'practical  problems'  and  in  examples  illustrative  of  arithmetical  prin- 
ciples, all  exercises  are  to  be  avoided  in  which  a  fairly  intelligent  and  attentive 
child  of  the  age  concerned  would  find  any  considerable  difficulty  in  making  the 
statement  which  is  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  the  proper  arithmetical 
operations. 

■'When  arithmetical  work  is  put  into  the  form  of  practical  or  illustrative  pro- 
blems, it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and  aiding  the  child  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  arithmetical  operations  and  with  a  view  to  their  common  utility. 

"5.  In  oral  arithmetic  no  racing  should  be  permitted;  but  the  dictation  should 
be  of  moderate  rapidity. 

"6.  The  average  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  thruout  the  primary  school  and 
the  grammar  school  course  should  be  three  and  a  half  hours  a  week;  and  in  the 
third  primary  grade  not  more  than  two  hours,  and  in  the  first  and  second  primary 
grades  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  hours  each  per  week." 

And  thus  endeth  the  arithmetic  lesson  in  the  Boston  schools. 
Now  what  about  the  lesson  in  the  schools  of  California? 
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Music  for  the  Public  Schools 


[Arrangements  hare  been  made  for  Juliet  Powell  Rice  to  furnish  The  Journal 
with  a  series  of  articles  on  Music  for  public  school  teachers.  This  sketch  of  her  will 
therefore  be  of  interest  at  this  time.— Ed. 1 
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Mrs.  Juliet  Powell  Rice  was  born  in  Jack-  ^ 
son,  Ohio,  of  English  parentage.      She  is  » 
the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  who  are 
all  active  members  of  society.    Her  father, 
JosephPowell.aWesleyan  minister, with  his* 
family,  moved  to  Illinois,  when  Mrs.  Eice  * 
was   a   small  child.      She  was  educated  at^ 
Wheaton  College  and  bpgan  the  study  of  ♦ 
music  when  scarcely  seven  years  old.  Some  ♦ 
of  her  early  teachers  were  George  F.  Root,  a 
H.  R.  Palmer,  and   Louis  Staal,  and  later,  - 
Gottschalk,  Gleason,  and   Liebling.     Af ler  . 
teaching    in    Chicago    several    years,  she 
decided   to  take   up  public  school   music 
work,  and   studied   with   Wm.  Tomlins  of  * 
Chicago  and   H.   E.   Holt  of  Boston,  and  ♦ 
came  to  California.    After  supervising  the  ♦ 
San   Diego  schools  four  years,    Ira    More  ♦ 
called  her  to  take  charge  of  the  music  in  + 

the  Slate  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  where  she  remained  six  years.  ^ 
She  has  done  much  Institute  work  in  the  State,  and  has  been  presi.^ 

dent  of  the  music  section  of  the  State  Teachers' Association  since  the^ 

organization  of  this  department.  . 

She  is   a  sibter  of  W.    B.  Powell,   Superintendent  of  Washington* 

D.   C,  schools,  and  Major  J.   W.  Powell,  in   charge  of  the  Bureau  of* 

Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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Teachers  of  literature  have  long  since  given  up  the  idea  of 
presenting  the  A  B  C's  first,  and  are  teaching  from  the  standpoint 
of  literature.  When  the  child  is  given  a  sentence  to  read  or  write, 
it  is  a  reproduction  of  that  which  he  already  knows.  He  has  been  led 
to  see  and  to  put  into  good  English  something  concerning  that 
which  has  interested  him;  and  the  first  read  is  a  reproduction  of 
his  own  expression.  In  the  same  way  the  study  of  singing  should 
begin.  Of  course  the  teacher  must  ever  have  ideals,  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  training  should  be  to  give  to  the  pupil  the  ability  to 
appreciate  and  render  in  good  voice  music  of  the  masters. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  teach  without  first  securing  interest. 
"Interest  is  the  most  essential  factor  in  the  child's  development." 
He  must  have  experience  to  become  interested,  must  sing  many 
songs  to  learn  to  sing  correctly. 

In  childhood  the  ear  and  voice  are  more  susceptible  to  train- 
ing than  the  eye  and  hand;  but  the  child  cannot  appreciate  a  fine 
musical  composition  at  first  any  more  than  he  can  enjoy  one  of 
Emerson's  Essays.  He  must  grow  into  a  fondness  for  it  by 
guidance  along  natural  instincts. 

The  music  must  always  be  of  the  kind  that  appeals  to  the 
whole  child,  and  he  should  hear  much  in  order  to  counteract  the 
street  song,  which  is  ever  ringing  in  his  ears. 

In  music,  if  in  nothing  else,  the  child  should  follow  the  race 
development.  He  need  not  be  put  thru  the  crude  steps  of  the 
war  dance,  nor  the  weird  shouting  of  savage,  before  given  the 
melody,  but  if  we  succeed  in  engaging  the  interested  attention  of 
the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  him  unconscious  of  his  edu- 
cation, we  certainly  are  obliged  to  take  him  along  lines  most 
natural. 

The  counting  out  games  and  traditional  plays  are  beginnings 
in  music.  Like  the  race,  the  child  voices  his  rhythmical  move- 
ments and  evolves  a  tune.  This  musical  instinct  has  given  to 
the  world  the  delightful  folk  songs  of  all  nations. 

We  who  have  had  the  musical  education  of  the  child  in 
charge  have  ignored  this  natural  tendency,  and  have  tried  to  force 
interest  in  the  formal  side  first.  Sharps  and  flats,  and  the  rela- 
tive value  of  notes,  have  not  interested  him;  neither  have  the 
songs,  chosen  with  the  best  of  motives,  to  correlate  with  nature 
study  and  the  like,  satisfied  the  musical  emotions. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  child  ought  to  be,  but  what 
he  is.  As  we  find  him,  his  vocabulary  consists,  in  most  part,  of 
the  Sunday  School  music  and  the  street  songs.  Altho  he  may 
have  heard  other  and  better  music,  these  have  appealed  to  him 
because  they  are  full  of  vitality  and  express  his  emotions.  He 
has  felt  very  glad,  very  brave,  very  sad,  it  may  be,  while  singing 
them;  has  had  an  emotion  which  he  enjoyed  and  wants  to  repeat  it. 
He  seldom  grasps  the  meaning  of  the  words,  except  in  a 
general  way.  But  the  music,  the  rythm,  appeals  to  him,  and  he 
supplies  a  word  now  and  then  where  he  failed  to  catch  it,  which 
may  entirely  destroy  the  meaning;  yet  this,  possibly,  is  the 
favorite  song,  and  if  we  study  his  interests  we  must  recognize  his 
selections.  I  have  never  known  this  freedom  of  choice  to  be 
abused. 

Young  children  like  movement  songs  the  best,  and  will  sub- 
due voices  and  step  to  the  emotion,  or  caress  with  voice  as  well 
as  hand  "Little  Pussy"  or  "play  blacksmith"  with  all  the  zest 
desirable.  No  technical  voice  work  is  needed  if  the  teacher  suggests 
the  action.  After  the  song  is  learned  the  motions  may  be  withdrawn. 
A  class  of  older  pupils  ask  to  sing  "The  Banks  of  the  Wa- 
bash." It  may  be  neither  good  poetry  nor  music,  but  if  it  will 
bring  into  harmony  the  most  ungoverned,  if  voices  become  sub- 
dued and  expression  of  face  and  eyes  kind  and  manly,  it  has  ful- 
filled the  purpose  of  music  in  the  schoolroom. 

It  has  no  doubt  stimulated  some  boy  to  try  his  powers  where 
a  less  rhythmical  tune  would  not  have  appealed  to  him. 

To  satisfy  and  train  the  emotions,  and  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vate the  taste — -happy  rhythms  and  vital  songs  jnust  be  presented, 
and  thru  the  knowledge  thus  gained  representation  also  becomes  a 
pleasure. 
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A  HEN'S  EGG — A  BIT  OF  NATURE  STUDY 


BY  C.  M.  DRAKE 


"I  don't  rightly  understand  about  these  nature  studies,"  said  Uncle 
Timothy,  as  he  looked  over  towards  the  schoolma'am.  "From  what  I 
can  see  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  which  comes  to 
me  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Los  Burros,  nature  lessons  are  a  sort  of  bugology 
mixed  with  plants  and  things." 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Miss  White, "  "we  give  lessons  about  animals, 
plants  and  rocks,  or  anything  in  nature  that  the  children  can  under- 
stand. You  would  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  how  very  ignorant  the 
children  are  of  things  they  see  every  day.  We  take  Borne  common 
every-day  thing  a  pupil  brings  to  us,  and  find  out  why  each  part  of  it 
is  as  it  is.  We  observe  the  how,  we  search  for  the  why.  We  study 
cause  and  effect." 

"But,  do  not  the  children  ask  dozens  of  questions  you  cannot  ans- 
wer ?  "  asked  Uncle  Timothy  mildly.  "What  do  you  do  in  such  a  case?" 

"We  study  our  subject  beforehand,"  said  Miss  White,  a  little 
stiffly.  Like  all  young  schoolma'ams  she  did  not  like  to  be  thought 
ignorant  of  common  things. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  science  lesson  in  nature  study," 
said  Uncle  Timothy,  his  kindly  blue  eyes  twinkling  with  fun.  "Here 
is  a  very  common  thing  this  pupil  brings  to  the  teacher.  After  I  milk 
the  cows  I  want  to  learn  something  new  about  it.  You  can  study  it  in 
the  meantime . " 

So  saying  Uncle  Timothy  placed  a  hen's  egg  in  the  lap  of  the  sur- 
prised school  teacher,  and  then  left  the  room  followed  by  his  son  Dan, 
who  had  been  suddenly  siezed  with  an  unusual  fit  of  coughing. 

"Don't  you  mind  pa,  Miss  White,"  said  Aunt  Hannah  "He  is 
always  joking.  Give  me  the  egg  and  I'll  cook  it  for  your  supper.  That's 
the  blue  pullet's  egg.     I  can  tell  it  by  its  shape  and  color." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can  tell  which  hen  lays  each  egg 
you  get  ?  "  exclaimed  MisB  White,  who  was  a  city  girl,  and  who  some- 
how associated  eggs  with  grocerymen  rather  than  with  blue  pullets. 

"I can't  tell  them  all,  but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Dan  could,"  said 
Aunt  Hannah.  "No  two  hens  lay  eggs  that  are  just  alike.  Some  are 
white,  others  are  blue  and  some  are  yellow.  Some  are  long,  others 
nearly  round  and  others  ill-shaped,  and  the  insides  are  as  unlike  as  the 
outsides. ' ' 

"Of  course  there  are  fresh  eggs  and  stale  eggs,  and  the  grocers 
used  to  fool  us  by  saying  their  eggs  were  fresh  when  they  were  not," 
said  Miss  White. 

"The  city  people  don't  know,  "  said  Aunt  Hannah  pityingly.  "Now 
that  egg  was  laid  this  morning.  See  how  fresh  and  oily  the  shell 
looks.  You  see  this  one  has  lain  out  until  that  sort  of  varnish  has  worn 
off,  and  this  shiny  smooth  one  has  been  set  upon  until  I  expect  you 
could  see  blood  streaks  on  the  yolk." 

''Ma,  I  have  fouDd  the  black  hen's  nest,"  said  Dan,  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  open  door.  "There  are  sixteen  eggs,  and  I  can  see 
chickens  started  in  four  of  them,  but  the  other  ones  would  do  for 
scrambled  eggs,"  and  Dan  grinned  a  little. 

"You  bring  in  five  of  the  freshest  ones, "  said  Aunt  Hannah.  "I 
know  most  of  those  eggs  are  fresh  for  the  hen  only  quit  laying  yester- 
day, and  she  has  not  covered  sixteen  eggs.  I  know  they  wont  hatch 
good.  The  shells  of  her  eggs  are  too  hard.  Besides  that  hen  is  too 
flighty  for  a  good  mother. ' ' 

"Teacher  ought  to  give  her  a  physiology  lesson  on  eating  too  much 
lime, "  said  Dan.  "And  that  white  hen's  eggs  have  too  soft  shells, 
they  break  in  the  nest  so  she  will  grow  up  chickless." 

"That  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  Spencer's  survival  of  the  fit- 
test," said  Miss  White.  Darwin's  and  Spencer's  bookB  were  in  the 
Los  Burros  school  library. 

"But  the  other  eggs  don't  survive,"  said  Dan.  "They  get  covered 
with  the  greasy,  dirty  yolk  of  the  broken  eggs,  and  their  pores  get 
stopped  up  and  they  don't  hatch  unless  we  wash  them  off  with  warm 
water  " 

Uncle  Timothy  had  finished  his  milking,  washed  his  hands  and 
come  into  the  room.  He  laid  a  dozen  eggs  in  a  plate  upon  the  table 
and  looked  smilingly  at  the  teacher. 

"Why  are  some  of  them  white,  some  brown  and  some  yellow?  " 
said  he.  "Why  do  the  eggs  have  a  little  end  and  a  big  one?  If 
the  eggs  were  round  there  would  be  a  Baving  of  Bhell  and  greater 
strength,  so  why  are  they  not  round  ?  " 

Mies  White  did  not  answer,  and  Uncle  Timothy  went  on  questioning. 

'  'Does  the  color  of  the  hen  effect  the  color  of  eggs  she  lays  ?  How 
does  the  color  of  the  soil  affect  the  color  of  the  eggs,  and  what  good 


comes  of  it  ?  Why  is  this  egg  so  very  rough  and  ridgy  and  this  one  so 
smooth  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  rough  ring  around  the  shell?  " 

"Now,  pa,  you  quit  bothering  and  teasing  the  teacher  with  your 
pesky  questions,"  said  Aunt  Hannah. 

"That  last  question  is  easy,"  said  Dan.  "There  is  where  the  shell 
comes  in  two  when  the  chicken  hatches.  But,  pa,  why  did  Speckle 
give  a  scratch  or  two  with  each  foot  after  she  had  laid  an  egg  to-day  ? 
I  have  seen  hens  do  that  way  lots  of  times." 

"Long,  long  ago,  hens  used  to  cover  up  their  eggs  with  grass  and 
things  like  some  other  birds  now  do  when  they  leave  their  nests,  "  said 
Uncle  Timothy.  "That  was  to  hide  their  eggs  from  snakes  and  other 
animals  that  would  hunt  the  eggs  and  eat  them.  For  the  same  reason 
the  hen  seldom  goes  directly  to  and  from  her  nest,  and  a  setting  hen 
will  often  refuse  to  go  back  to  her  eggs  when  you  are  watching  her. 
She  naturally  chooses  soil  and  other  surroundings  so  her  eggs  are  hard 
to  see,  and  so  she  is  herself  hidden  while  she  is  hatching  the  eggs." 

'  'Lots  of  people  do  not  know  that  one  end  of  an  egg  is  warmer  than 
the  other  end,"  said  Dan.  "But  I  do  not  know  why,  unlessit  is  the  air 
space  between  the  two  shells.  Miss  White,  tell  me  which  one  of  these 
two  eggs  has  the  harder  shell.     Can  you  ?  " 

Mis3  White  shook  her  head,  and  Dan  struck  the  two  eggs  together, 
and  held  up  the  unbroken  one  with  a  grin,  saying,  "This  one  is  the 
harder." 

"Can  you  make  a  hen  lay  larger  eggs  by  giving  her  more  food  ?  " 
asked  the  teacher. 

"She  will  lay  richer  eggs  and  more  of  them,  unless  she  gets  too 
fat,"  replied  Uncle  Timothy.  "How  many  shells  are  inside  of  this 
outer  shell,  Miss  White,  and  where  are  they?  What  are  their  uses? 
What  becomes  of  them  when  the  chick  hatches  ?" 

"I  have  never  made  a  study  of  eggs,"  protested  Miss  White.  "I 
know  an  egg  has  a  shell, or  two  shells  if  you  like.a  white  and  a  yolk.  It 
will  hatch  into  a  chick  and  it  is  good  to  eat.  That  is  all  I  know  about 
a  hen's  egg." 

"If  it  had  no  other  parts  it  would  not  hatch,"  said  Uncle  Timothy. 
'  'You  have  not  mentioned  the  germ  which  is  upon  the  yolk,  nor  the 
reins  which  turn  the  yolk  germ  side  up  no  matter  how  often  you  tui-n 
the  egg  over.  See,  I  will  break  the  egg.  Here  are  the  reins  tied  to 
the  yolk  and  to  each  end  of  the  egg.  They  are  tied  to  the  yolk  above 
its  middle  and  the  germ  is  on  the  upper  and  less  part.  So  the  larger 
and  heavier  part  will  always  seek  the  lower  place.  The  hen  turns  the 
eggs  every  time  she  goes  on  the  nest.  And  the  germ  always  comes  to 
the  top  where  the  hen  can  keep  it  warm  so  it  may  hatch." 

'  'Annt  Hannah  said  the  egg  shell  changed  after  the  hen  has  set 
upon  it." 

"Very  true.  The  egg  shell,  like  our  bones  or  like  a  clam  shell,  is 
made  up  of  lime  matter  and  animal  matter.  Put  the  egg  under  a  hen. 
First,  the  outside  coating  of  animal  gloss  is  worn  away.  Gradually,  as 
in  exposed  bones,  only  more  rapidly,  the  animal  matter  is  absorbed  from 
the  shell,  leaving  the  smooth,  porous,  brittle  lime." 

"That  is  so  the  young  chick  can  break  the  shell  more  easily,"  com- 
mented Dan.  '  'I  remember  a  school  reader  that  told  how  the  old  hen 
broke  the  egg  and  helped  the  chicken  out.  Hens  do  sometimes  peck  at 
the  hatching  egg,  but  it  is  the  chick  that  breaks  the  shell  and  kicks 
his  way  out." 

"Those  who  use  incubators  often  help  chickens  out  of  the  shell," 
said  Uncle  Timothy.  "As  a  boy  I  was  told  that  the  white  made  the 
feathers  and  the  yolk  the  chick.  So  they  do  in  one  sense  just  as  your 
bones  are  made  of  bread  and  milk.  I  admire  an  egg  shell.  It  is  so 
like  our  bones  in  many  ways,  giving  protection  and  support  to  the 
softer  parts.  Then  it  is  like  our  skin,  and  its  pores  must  be  open  or 
the  germ  inside  will  die.  Its  strength  varies  as  the  weight  of  the  bird 
varies.  It's  time  of  hatching  varies  somewhat  with  the  thickness  of  the 
shell." 

"There  must  be  a  wonderful  amount  of  food  value  in  an  egg  to  build 
up  hundreds  of  bones,  muscles,  organs  and  everything  making  a 
chicken,"  said  Miss  White. 

"And  all  in  three  weeks  time  or  less,  "  added  Dan.  "And  yet  the 
chicken  comes  out  into  the  world  with  its  stomach  full  of  good  food.  I 
used  to  think  the  young  chicks  ought  to  be  fed  right  away,  but  they 
are  better  for  no  food  the  first  day." 

"I  see  there  are  a  thousand  questions  one  could  ask  about  a  hen's 
egg,"  said  the  teacher.  "I  wish  I  had  a  key  to  them— an  answer  for 
each  question." 

"There  is  such  a  key,"  said  Uncle  Timothy,  "or,  as  we  might  call 
it,  a  generalization.  Everything  is  for  the  help  of  the  future  chick.  One 
thing  protects  him  from  enemies,  another  gives  him  food  or  strength, 
and  so  on.  Most  of  the  acts  of  the  hen  follow  that  law.  See  how  her 
pugnacity,  her  caution,  her  activity  and  her  shrewdness  increase  as  Bhe 
starts  to  become  a  mother. " 
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"I  suppose  as  many  of  the  hen's  original  instincts  have  been  changed 
by  domestication  that  the  egg  has  been  changed  also, "  said  the  teacher. 

"I  do  not  think  the  egg  is  greatly  changed,"  replied  Uncle  Timothy. 
"Our  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  slightly  larger  ones,  perhaps.  A  lower 
percentage  of  the  eggs  hatch,  but  I  doubt  if  the  egg  itself  has  greatly 
changed.  But  with  the  protection  of  mankind  the  hen  pays  much  less 
heed  now  than  formerly,  to  the  concealment  of  her  nest.  Now  she  often 
leaves  her  nest  after  laying  an  egg,  cackling  so  that  an  egg-eating  dog 
or  an  egg-sucking  boy  knows  at  once  where  to  go.  The  wild  fowl 
reserved  her  cackle  until  she  was  far  from  her  nest  where  she  could 
successfully  deceive  her  enemies." 

"Suppose  a  person  wanted  to  study  eggs.    How  could  one  do  it  ?  " 

"First  get  specimens  of  eggs^-not  one  egg,  but  many.  Examine 
every  part  (let  us  say  first)  of  a  hen's  egg.  Write  down  the  thousand 
and  one  questions  as  to  the  why  of  each  thing  you  see.  Arrange  and 
classify  your  answers.  Compare  your  conclusions  with  the  ideas  of 
other  people.  Test  every  answer.  When  you  reach  a  general  law  go 
back  and  see  if  your  answers  agree  with  that  law.  When  you  know  about 
one  egg,  then  compare  all  other  eggs  with  the  one  you  know.  See  the 
difference  and  why  they  exist.  Study  the  enemies  of  eggs,  their  ways  of 
egg-eating, and  how  these  enemies  influence  the  egg  as  to  shape,  strength, 
etc.  There  are  books  about  eggs.  There  are  magazines  devoted  to 
eggs.  Then  there  are  the  industrial  uses  of  eggs.  It  might  surprise 
you  to  know  of  the  millions  used  in  the  arts.  We  do  not  cook  near  all 
of  the  eggs.     And  the  egg  crop  is  more  valuable  than  the  cow  crop." 

"And  it  depends  on  the  hen's  crop,"  said  Dan.  "Pa,  I  think  we'll 
boil  the  apparatus  of  this  nature  study  for  supper.  That's  the  natural 
closing  exercise  of  this  lesson  on  the  hen's  egg." 


high  schools  from  a  full  four  year  course,  must  have  completed  one-half 
year  civics,  one-half  year  of  American  history,  one  biological  science  con- 
sisting of  botany  or  zoology,  (each  a  half  year  or  one  year);  one  physical 
science  consisting  of  physics  one;year,  or  chemistry  one-half  year,  or  one 
year.  


Normal  School  Requirements  in 
Minnesota. 


BY  J.  H.  LEWIS. 

"The  presidents  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  are  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  important  questions  whose  correct  solution  re- 
quires accurate  knowledge  of  conditions  and  interests  prevalent  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  this  State.  These  questions  relate  to  entrance  re- 
quirements to  the  various  courses  of  normal  schools, — especially  to  the 
graduate  courses  for  high  school  graduates;  to  advanced  credits  which 
should  be  allowed  in  special  cases;  to  the  desirability  of  making  certain 
substitutions  in  the  curricula  of  the  normal  school  courses  in  order  to 
adapt  them  more  perfectly  to  the  conditions  existing  in  high  schools. 
Before  reaching  a  conclusion  on  these  points  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Normal  Board,  we  desire  to  learn  the  opinion  of  superinten- 
dents and  principals  upon  these  various  subjects,  and  to  have  full  and 
fresh  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  and  interests  that  have  a  right 
to  consideration  in  determining  Buch  conclusion .  An  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  superintendents  and  principals  of  all  schools  that  prepare 
students  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
St.  Paul,  February  17,  9  o'clock  a.  m." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  a  letter  signed  by  the  four  normal  presidents 
and  mailed  February  5. 

Those  present  February  17th,  were  Presidents  Millspaugh,  Kleeber- 
ger,  Weld  and  Cooper  ;  Superintendents  Hubbard  of  Red  Wing,  Knutz  of 
Owatonna,  Stewart  of  Stillwater,  Franklin  of  Faribault,  Manuel  of  Wells, 
Olson  of  Hopkins,  Lockerby  of  Preston  and  Hitchcock  of  CrookBton,  and 
representatives  of  School  Education.  President  Kleeberger  was 
chosen  chairman  and  F.  V.  Hubbard  secretary. 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  bo  absorbing  that  the  seBsiou  was 
continued  until  two  o'clock  and  after  a  short  recess  the  conference  was 
resumed. 

Quite  unanimous  seemed  the  desire  to  do  away  with  the  one  year 
course  of  tbe  normal  as  a  graduate  course,  and  have  two  years  the  mini- 
mum of  attendance  for  graduation.  Then  all  graduates  would  hold  an 
advanced  diploma  while  those  completing  the  one  year  course  would  re- 
ceive a  certificate  only.  Those  present  were  ready  in  expressing  their 
opinions  and  all  phases  of  normal  work,  high  school  courses  and  students' 
needB  were  discussed  with  thoughtfulness. 

The  important  topic  was  that  of  entrance  requirements  for  the  normal 
school.  The  necessity  of  having  certain  subjects  completed  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  normal  course  by  those  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching  was 
strongly  set  forth.  Civics  and  American  history  were  needed,  and  a 
knowledge  of  certain  sciences  was  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  nature 
study  work.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  strongly  urged  that  there  should 
be  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  present  tendency  toward 
large  options,  which  spirit,  as  Superintendent  Hubbard  expressed  it, 
permeates  the  air  from  BoBton  to  Los  Angeles. 

Each  man  came  to  the  meeting  with  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject 
so  the  many  difficulties  and  preferences  made  the  voicing  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  meeting  a  serious  matter. 

That  history  together  with  technical  grammar  and  advanced  arith- 
metic will  be  included  in  the  senior  year  of  the  high  Bchool  before  long 
was  the  opinion  prevailing.  The  normals  regretted  that  one  short  year 
would  not  allow  them  to  include  American  history  in  their  curriculum. 

A  resolution  was  finally  adopted  to  the  effect  that  all  graduates  of 


PROFESSOR  BERNARD  MOSES. 

Professor  Bernard  Moses  of  the  University  of  California,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. Professor  Moses  deserves  the  honor.  As  a  student  of  econo- 
mic conditions  he  has  but  few  equals,  and  as  a  man  he  has  won  a  host 
of  friends  by  his  charming  personality. 

How  Some  Teachers  of  Teachers  Talk. 


The  acknowledged  guides  in  matters  of  speech  are  educated  men 
and  women,  either  professional  teachers  or  people  of  culture.  Certainly 
trained  men  and  women  should  habitually  speak  good  English,  pro- 
nounce words  correctly,  and  observe  "the  elegencies"  of  social  inter- 
course. I  have  recently  taken  careful,  written  notes  on  the  inaccura- 
cies of  some  of  these  "guides,"  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  results 
of  my  observation: 

1.  "I  come  home  early  yesterday."  (A  school  supervisor  in  Massa- 
chusetts.)    (Corrected  in  the  next  breath. ) 

2.  "I  wouldn't  if  I  were  him."  (A  school  supervisor  in  Massachu- 
setts. ) 

3.  "Any  person  could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to."  (A  school  super- 
visor in  Massachusetts.) 

4.  (a)  "Be  sure  and  return  the  mortars  justwhere  you  found  them." 
(Professor  of  chemistry.)  (6)  "It  would  be  hopeless  to  try  and  guess." 
(College  professor  of  literature.) 

5.  '  'You  didn't  have  nearly  as  much  as  I. "  (Kindergarten  teacher.) 
(Not  a  serious  mistake.) 

6.  (a)  "My  test-tube  don't  break."  (Two  kindergarten  teachers. ) 
(6)  "It  don't  make  any  difference."  (College  professor  of  rhetoric.)  (c) 
"It  don't  pay."  (College  professor  of  political  economy.) 

7-  "The  way  I  knew  it  was  her  was  by  her  hat."  (College  professor 
of  philosophy.) 

8.  "I  don't  know  which  I  like  best  of  the  two."  (School  supervisor 
Principal  of  a  school.) 

9.  "I  can't  make  it  without  I  have  the  pattern."  (Principal  of  a 
school.) 

10.  "You  do  it  like  I  do."  (Principal  of  a  school.) 

11.  '  'How  many  cards  is  there  here  ?  "  (Professor  of  Pedagogy.) 

12.  "Do  you  admire  these  kind  ?  "  (Teacher  of  English  with  the 
degree  of  M.A.) 

13.  "If  you  like  it  like  you  like  the  man  you  marry."  (College 
graduate,  once  a  teacher. ) 

14.  "Your's  truly."  (One  of  the  best  known  women  essayists  in  the 
country.) 

15.  "Goin'  and  comin'."  (Professor  in  Harvard  University.) 

16.  "The  book  was  laying  on  the  table."  (English  teacher.) 

17.  "It  seemed  best  to  have  my  name  dropped  from  membership 
for  remainder  of  year. " 

18.  "Since  I  have  been  and  shall  be  unable  to  attend  any  of  the 
meetings. " 

19.  "I  find  my  time  to  fully  occupied."  — 

— From   "Linguistic  Conscience."     By    Carolyn   Shipman. 
The  Chautanqidn  for  January. ,  - 
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From  a  School  Trustee's  Standpoint 
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POLITICAL  INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
political  interference  in  the  schools  of  California  has  seriously- 
affected  their  efficiency.  Every  man  and  woman  of  intelligence 
in  the  ptate  is  aware  of  the  fact.  The  question  before  this 
meeting  has  reference  to  the  character  of  that  interference,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  eliminated  from  the  schools. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  the  teachers  of  the 
State  firmly  resolve  to  divorce  politics  from  our  schools,  and  will 
join  hands  and  work  harmoniously  for  that  object,  that  it  can  be 
effected.  I  know  this  from  my  own  experience  in  having  often 
visited  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  legislation 
for  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 

At  such  times  I  have  always  found  our  law-makers,  as  well 
as  the  Governor,  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  our  educators 
in  the  consideration  of  any  law  or  laws  proposed  by  them.  The 
trouble  has  been  in  the  lack  of  harmony  in  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  there  having  been  no  time  within  the  last 
twenty  years  when  they  have  been  of  one  mind  regarding  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Usually  the  county  superintendents  have  met,  and  a  majority 
of  their  members  have  agreed  upon  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legi  lature;  but  when  such  measure  has  come  up  for  considera- 
tion, the  minority,  reinforced  by  political  friends,  has  appeared, 
and  so  confused  legislators  that  all  attempts  at  legislation 
.which  has  been  really  needed  have  been  seriously  interfered  with. 

The  bad  effects  of  this  interference  appear  in  the  fact  that 
compromise  has  usually  been  effected,  and  good  measures  thus 
rendered  useless;  or  else  educational  legislation  may  be  entirely 
defeated,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last  Legislature. 

What  is  needed  now  is  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  They  must  agree  on  some  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  do  all  in 
their  power  to  have  it  passed. 

If  there  are  any  differences  existing  between  the  needs  of  the 
schools  of  different  sections,  or  between  those  of  the  city  and 
those  of  the  country,  these  differences  ought  to  be  adjusted,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  this  association,  to  the  end  that  all  contention  may 
have  ceased  before  the  educational  bills  are  presented  to  the 
Legislature.  If  you  proceed  in  this  way,  I  feel  assured  that  you 
will  be  successful. 

A  definite  object,  pursued  with  harmony  and  co-operation,  is 
needed,  and  with  that,  the  task  of  ridding  our  schools  of  politics 
will  be  easy  and  simple. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  should  be  done  ?  Of  course 
there  are  many  di  ections  along  which  work  must  be  done,  The 
effectiveness  of  public  opinion  is  to  be  increased,  the  public  con- 
science awakened,  and  a  higher  standard  of  official  responsibility 
produced.  All  of  these  reforms  must  be  worked  for  in  various 
ways,  some  of  which  are  discussed  by  the  speakers  on  the  subject 
of  to-day. 

My  object  will  be  to  discuss  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  legislation.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  from  the 
position  of  a  teacher,  but  must  do  so  from  that  of  a  humble  school 
trustee;  but  as  my  experience  in  that  office  has  been  continuous 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  point  out  certain  features  in  our  system  where  improvement  is 
very  desirable,  and  where  it  is  possible  thru  legislation. 

I  do  not  contend  that  everything  can  be  accomplished  by  the 


making  of  laws;  but  I  do 
assert  that  thru  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  are  the  results 
of  long  experience  and  care- 
ful study,  the  most  suitable 
foundation  can  be  laid  for 
the  accomplishing  of  reforms 
by  other  means.  In  suggest- 
ing remedies,  I  give  you  my 
opinions  for  what  they  may 
be  worth,  feeling  assured  that 
you  will  accept  or  reject  them 
according  to  your  best  judg- 
ment. 

Political  interference  in  the 
^+. +-  +  *.+.+-  +  +-+- +.+.+.+  ^J     conduct  of  our  normal  schools 

has  been    more  seriously  felt 
than  elsewhere    during    the 
last  few  years,  and  of  that  I  will  speak  first. 

Our  normal  schools  have  been  established  by  the  State. 
Money  has  been  furnished  for  their  support  with  a  bountiful  hand, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  have  been  considered  to  be  entirely  in 
the  charge  of  the  State.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  tendency  has 
developed  on  the  part  of  some  people  in  the  counties  where  the 
normals  have  been  located,  to  act  as  tho  the  normal  were  estab- 
lished for  the  especial  benefit  of  their  particular  county.  Hence 
they  have  endeavored  to  exercise  entire  control  of  such  normal, 
and  thru  politicians  and  otherwise  have  had  trustees  appointed 
with  that  end  in  view. 

As  a  result,  the  normal  has  been  driven  into  politics,  and  no 
matter  what  important  action  has  been  taken,  from  the  choosing 
of  a  president  down,  one  faction  has  always  opposed  the  action  of 
the  other,  and  nullified  its  results  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  normal. 

This  is  all  wrong.  The  State  has  established  these  normal 
schools,  and  now  maintains  them  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  people  of 
the  whole  State.  Therefore  their  management  should  rest  with 
the  people  of  the  whole  State,  and  not  with  a  local  clique,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  or  two  at  present. 

To  settle  this  matter  for  all  time,  and  to  completely  eliminate 
political  influence  from  such  schools,  there  should  be  established 
by  law  a  State  Normal  School  Commission,  to  consist  of  three 
members.  It  would  be  best,  in  my  opinion,  if  this  commission 
were  composed  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  and  the  President  of  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University 

I  suggest  these  three  because  their  tenure  of  office  cannot 
lapse,  and  the  commission  would  be  continuous,  and  its  composi- 
tion would  be  entirely  reliable.  The  members  of  this  commission 
should  be  ex-ofBcio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each 
normal  school. 

Besides  the  members  of  this  commission,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  each  normal  school  should  consist  of  six  members, 
elected  by  the  above-named  commission,  and  of  these  six  not 
more  than  three  should  reside  in  the  county  in  which  the  normal 
is  located.  The  president  of  the  normal  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Normal  School  Commission,  and,  in  turn,  the  president  of  the 
normal  should  nominate  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  normal 
school.  The  careful  execution  of  the  above  plan  would,  I  am 
sure,  thoroly  remove  the  normals  from  politics,  and  insure  their 
greatest  possible  efficiency. 

Another  matter  which,  in  my  estimation,  demands  present 
consideration,  relates  to  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates  on 
examination  by  County  Boards  of  Education.  I  deem  this  matter 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the  children  of  our 
State,  but  to  the  teachers  as  well. 

There  are,  in  California,  fifty  seven  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, comprising  with  the  County  Superintendents,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  members.  These  boards  hold  semi  annual  exam- 
inations, and  annually  certificate  more  than  one  thousand  teachers, 
a  number  considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  graduates  from 
all  our  normal  schools  combined. 

In  past  years,  when  normal  schools  were  few  and  teachers 
were  scarce,  this  method  of  certificating  was  necessary;  but  now 
that  our  normals  are  about  able  to  turn  out  more  than  enough 
teachers  to  supply  the  demand,  especially  when  we  add  to 
that  number  the  many  well-equipped  graduates  from  the  two 
universities  who  can  no  longer  find  places  in  the  high  schools,  it 
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becomes  obvious  that  the  makeshift  of  the  county  examination  is 
no  longer  needed. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  we  should  not  have  teachers  enough 
without  the  present  system  of  examination,  he  need  pnly  consider 
the  number  of  first-class  teachers,  graduates  of  our  own  and  other 
normals,  who  are  unable  at  present  to  find  places  in  California. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  in  California,  several  thousand  more 
teachers  than  there  are  places  for. 

The  presence  of  this  large  body  of  unemployed  teachers  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  intense  competition  which  now  pre- 
vails, and  contributes  too  much  to  the  official  corruption  which 
exists  in  the  filling  of  vacancies.     You  know  how  it  operates. 

Twenty  or  thirty  teachers  apply  for  the  same  vacancy.  So 
intense  is  the  competition  that  the  candidates  resort  to  the  influ- 
ence of  friends,  unworthy  motives  are  appealed  to,  and  a  general 
demoralization  of  professional  ethics  follows.  An  inevitable  out- 
come is  the  cutting  of  salaries;  for  in  the  strife  for  places,  teachers 
are  sure  to  underbid  each  other,  and  trustees  must  eventually 
come  to  think  that  where  there  are  so  many  capable  teachers 
looking  for  a  place,  that  salaries  have  been  higher  than  is 
necessary.  Naturally  they  employ  a  teacher  at  a  lower  salary 
than  has  heretofore  been  paid,  and  use  the  surplus  funds  for  other 
purposes. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture;  the  thing  is  happening  every 
year  in  California  at  present.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  that 
our  most  capable  young  men  and  women  will  no  longer  be 
attracted  to  this  profession,  and  the  schools  will  suffer. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  understood  as  suggesting  that 
the  number"of  teachers  ought  to  be  diminished  for  the  sake  of 
creating  a  monoply  for  the  few.  What  we  want  is  good  teachers, 
and  plenty  of  them.  But  the  present  system  fills  the  profession 
with  poorly -prepared  teachers  who,  in  the  contest  for  places,  by 
resorting  to  political  and  personal  appeals,  succeed  in  crowding 
out  the  really  competent  teachers  who  have  professional  training. 
If  we  could  only  succeed  in  eliminating  Irom  this  competi- 
tion those  teachers  who  lack  both  in  experience  and  in  anything 
like  professional  training,  the  schools  would  be  the  gainers, 
immeasurably.  For  consider  the  results  of  the  present  system: 
In  the  county  examinations,  the  majority  of  those  who  pass 
are  fresh  from  the  elementary  or  high  school  with  no  experience, 
and  no  professional  training.  In  most  cases  they  are  able  to  take 
only  the  examination  for  primary  grade  certificates,  which  in 
no  case  represents  the  amount  ot  work  done  in  any  one  of  our 
normals. 

These  teachers,  then,  by  the  aid  of  relatives  and  friends, 
secure  some  school,  generally  filled  with  the  younger  children,  in 
the  training  of  whom,  as  every  educator  worthy  of  the  name 
knows,  the  greatest  teaching  skill  is  really  necessary.  These 
young  teachers  shift  about  from  district  to  district,  and  so  acquire 
their  experience  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  at  the  same  time 
many  well-equipped  teachers  are  vainly  seeking  for  places. 
In  order  to  more  thoroly  understand  the  effectiveness  of  this 
mode  of  certificating  teachers,  I  have  obtained  statistics  relative 
to  th<i  number  of  certificates  annually  granted  in  each  county, 
and  have  compared  this  with  the  number  of  teachers  actually 
employed  in  each  county.  The  results  are  interesting,  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  workings  of  the  system  of  examination  by 
local  boards. 

In  the  school  year  ending  June  ist,  1898,  seven  thousand  and 
twenty-two  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  State.  During  that  year,  one  thousand  and  fifty-six  primary 
and  grammar  grade  teachers'  certificates  were  issued  on  examina- 
tion by  County  Boards  of  Education.  This  shows  that  there  are 
issued  annually  on  examination  about  fifteen  and  one-half  per  cent 
as  many  certificates  as  there  are  teachers  employed. 

Now  if  the  system  were  good,  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
certain  amount  of  uniformity  among  the  counties  in  reference  to 
the  proportion  of  certificates  issued.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 
For  the  year  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  rate  varies  from  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  to  fifty-two  and  one-half  per  cent.  For  instance, 
Mendocino  County  employed  that  year  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  teachers  and  during  the  same  year  it  issued  certificates  to 
seventy  teachers,  or  fifty-two  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  county. 

The  little  county  of  San  Benito  employed  sixty-two  teachers, 
and  twenty  teachers  were  certificated  during  the  year.  Contrast 
this  with  Kings  County  with  fifty-eight  teachers,  and  only  one 
receiving  a  certificate  during  the  year  thru  local  examination. 
The  same  statistics  show  that  in  a  number  of  counties  where 


the  schools  are  known  to  be  first-class,  the  number  of  teachers 
annually  certificated  in  this  manner  does  not  exceed  five  or  six 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

It  has  not  proven  possible  to  procure  the  data  necessary  to 
give  the  exact  proportion  of  primary  certificates  issued  during  the 
same  year,  but  sufficient  has  been  learned  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent  of  the  certificates  issued 
are  of  the  primary  grade. 

Assuming  this  ratio  to  be  the  true  one,  it  proves  that  in  the 
year  mentioned,  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred 
teachers,  with  only  the  qualifications  represented  by  a  primary 
certificate,  were  added  to  the  already  crowded  ranks  of  applicants 
for  positions  in  the  schools  of  California.  Such  percentages  raise 
questions  which  I  will  leave  your  Association  to  answer. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  statistics  and  a  study  of  the 
relative  educational  progress  in  the  different  counties,  will  con- 
vince any  observer  that  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  which 
we  are  able  to  make  in  the  State  of  California,  consists  in  the 
candid  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  children  are  being  denied 
their  full  rights  so  long  as  teachers  with  no  semblance  of  profes- 
sional training  can  be  lifted  into  our  schools  thru  the  agency  of 
the  County  Boards  of  Education. 

In  proposing  a  measure  for  reform  in  this  direction,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  reflecting  in  the  least  on  the  efficiency 
or  honesty  of  members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  nor 
would  I  in  the  least  disparage  the  teachers  who  may  in  the  past 
have  obtained  their  certificates  by  this  method.  But  this  I  do  say 
and  know:  That  now,  when  every  school  can  obtain  professionally 
trained  teachers,  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  parents  and  children  of 
the  State  that  inexperienced  teachers  should  by  law  be  permitted 
to  practice  upon  them  in  studying  for  their  profession. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  are  able  to  demand  and 
should  have  especial  training  in  every  one  who  aspires  to  teach 
the  children  of  our  State.  Our  school  system  is  the  pride  of 
California;  let  us  be  able  to  say  to  the  world,  as  some  Eastern 
States  are  already  able  to  say,  that  in  the  future  none  but  the 
professionally  trained  are  to  be  admitted  into  that  system  for  the 
education  of  our  children. 

In  an'  changes  which  are  proposed,  it  must  be  carefully  kept 
in  mind  that  a'l  teachers  who  now  hold  certificates  must  be  pro- 
tected in  their  rights,  and  the  same  provisions  for  the  renewal  of 
primary  certificates  continued  in  force,  as  they  now  exist.  Ex  post 
facto  legislation  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  all  our  laws, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  here.  No  fault  is  found  with  the  existing 
body  of  teachers;  they  have  had  such  training  and  experience  as 
their  circumstances  allowed,  and  they  must  retain  their  standing 
in  the  profession  unquestioned. 

Our  proposed  measure  looks  entirely  to  the  future,  and  is 
largely  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  teachers  themselves. 
Every  teacher  should  support  such  an  innovation.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  political  purity  in  the  schools  that  they  should  do  so. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  high  standing  of  their  profession  that 
they  should  do  so. 

In  the  undignified  scramble  for  places  that  now  takes  place 
every  summer,  there  is  serious  danger  that  a  general  lowering  of 
the  tone  of  the  profession  must  follow.  If  teachers  do  not  sup- 
port some  measure  similar  to  this,  they  will,  as  a  body,  come  to 
realize  their  mistake,  and  to  regret  their  lack  of  action  when  it 
is  too  late. 

There  is  another  means  which  commends  itself  highly  to  me 
of  uplifting  our  educational  system,  and  thereby  relieving  it  of 
much  of  the  viciousness  of  political  and  personal  influence  which 
now  enters  into  it.  I  believe  that  a  measure  should  be  urged 
before  our  Legislature  which  would  have  for  its  object  the  setting 
apart  of  a  day  at  every  Teachers'  Institute  especially  for  school 
trustees.  Competent  instructors  could  be  employed  who  could 
enlighten  the  trustees  as  to  their  duties,  and  show  them  their 
importance  in  the  great  American  school  system. 

At  such  an  Institute  they  would  get  acquainted  with  the 
teachers  and  with  each  other.  There  would  naturally  result  the 
formation  of  an  organization  of  school  trustees,  thru  which  would 
come  co-operation  in  the  matters  of  buying  school  supplies, 
adopting,  in  conjunction  with  County  Superintendents,  plans  for 
school  buildings,  in  the  promotion  and  recommending  of  suc- 
cessful teachers,  and  in  numerous  other  matters  pertaining  to 
their  functions. 

Indirectly  many  other  reforms  would  follow.  Trustees  would 
come  to  see  more  clearly  the  difference  between"  successful  and 
unsuccessful  teachers.     They  would  learn  how  much  better  off  a 
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community  may  be  with  a  six  months'  term  taught  by  the  right 
kind  of  a  teacher,  than  with  a  ten  months'  term  with  one  who  is 
incompetent. 

_JA  general  awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  schools  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  change  outlined 
above.  The  body  of  trustees  would  form  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  education,  which  could  wield  a  vast 
power  in  the  interest  of  educational  reforms.  For  it  is  certainly 
true  that  a  majority  of  school  trustees  have  the  interests  of  their 
districts  at  heart,  and  their  mistakes  are  mostly  those  of  igno- 
rance. What  they  need  is  enlightenment,  and  the  awakening  of 
a  more  considerable  pride  in  the  success  of  their  office. 

The  cost  to  each  county  of  the  prpposed  change  would  not  be 
a  serious  matter, — in  no  case  more  than  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  for  a  county,  and  generally  less  than  that.  Certainly  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  money  could  be  more  advantageously  spent. 
In  many  ways  the:  expense  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  gains  that  must  follow  for  the  school  system. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  remedies  that  I  would  propose  as 
the  result  of  much  thought,  and  many  years  of  observation  of  the 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  schools  of  our 
State.  Finally,  I  feel  assured  that  whatever  your  association 
decides  to  do,  can  and  will  be  done. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  changes  which  I  have  proposed; 
they  have  been  suggested  and  discussed  in  a  tentative  way  in 
many  quarters  for  several  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  public 
opinion  is  quite  well  settled  as  to  their  need.  The  main  question 
is  as  to  form;  and  that  your  association,  thru  its  committees,  must 
settle. 

Many  of  the  impediments  which  formerly  stood  in  the  way 
of  school  legislation,  are  now  things  of  the  past.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  henceforth  all  over  this  State  educators  will  be  found 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  interests  of  our  schools. 
They  must  no  less  continue  their  demands  for  such  reforms  as 
will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  good  salaries  for  the  grade 
teachers.  Good  salaries  are  closely  associated  with  good  schools. 
Low  salaries  in  any  county  or  State  have  the  effect  of  driving  out 
the  best  "teachers;  and  the  poor  or  ordinary  teachers  take  their 
places,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

.  In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  that  before  your  association 
adjourns,  a  good,  strong  legislative  committee  will  have  been 
appointed  to  draft  needed  measures,  which  may  be  presented  to 
the  next  Legislature,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  that  such 
committee,  or  its  representatives,  be  present  to  urge  the  passage 
of  such  measures.  If  this  is  done,  and  a  determined  effort  made 
to  educate  the  people  of  the  State  regarding  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  success  will  crown  your  efforts,  and  a  great  work  for 
California  will,  at  least,  have  been  begun. 
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INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES. 

No  part  of  the  English  grammar  is  in  a  nore  confusing  state  than  the 
classification  of  verbals  into  infinitives  and  participles.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  formerly  classified  according  to  form, — the  particle 
to  being  regarded  as  an  infallable  sign  of  the  Infinitive  or  the  Infinitive  Mode. 
According  to  the  new  classification  every  word  or  group  of  words  is  classified 
according  to  use. 

Verbals  are  not  inflected  forms  of  verbs,  neither  are  they  one  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  They  are  derivative  forms  of  verbs  and  are  an  intermediate  class  of 
words,  between  verbs,  on  one  hand,  and  nouns  and  adjectives  on  the  other.  Ver- 
bals are  derived  from  verbs  and  assume  the  action  asserted  by  the  verb.  Altho, 
as  was  said,  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  all  verbals  are  alike  in  three  par- 
ticulars, (i)  they  assume  what  the  verb  asserts;  (2)  they  are  unlimited  by  the  per- 
son and  number  of  the  logical  subject;  (3)  all  fill  a  double  office.  The  office  filled 
is  the  bases  of  classification.  Infinitives  fill  the  office  of  a  verb  and  a  noun,  and 
participles  of  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 

An  infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun.  It  takes  the  same  modifiers  and  complements 
as  a  verb,  at  the  same  time  filling  a  noun  office.  In  old  English  the  ending  of 
the  infinitive  was  an; — the  infinitives  of  other  languages  are  much  the  same,  the 
Sanskrit  being  ani,  and  the  German  en.  During  the  twelfth  century  an  became 
en  or  e,  and  then  the  particle  to  became  the  sign  of  the  infinitive;  as  brekan, 
breken  or  breke,  and  the  modern  form  to  break.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
classes  of  infinitives,  the  root  infinitive  which  is  the  same  as  the  root  form  of  the 
verb,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  to,  and  the  participial  infinitive,  so  called  because 
it  has  the  same  form  as  the  present  participle. 

The  former  root  infinitive,  preceded  by  to,  was  an  inflection  of  the  verb;  some 
grammarians  even  going  so  far  as  to  call  to  a  part  ol  the  verb.  This  was  a  wrong 
classification,  the  to  having  at  first  a  prepositional  value,  and  was  no  more  a  part 
of  the  verb  than  is  the  preposition  for  a  part  of  the  participle  which  follows  it,  as, 

"We  are  prepared  to  recite." 

"We  are  prepared  for  reciting." 

Just  how  the  infinitive  in  Ing  came  into  the  language  is  not  definitely  known. 
However,  it  is  found  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  ar  d  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  grammarians  of  the  present  day  that  in  such  cases  as  the  following — 

"Giving  is  better  than  receiving." 

"To  give  is  better  than  ±0  receive." 
giving  fills  exactly  the  same  office  as  to  give,  and  is  therefore  just  as  much  an 
infinitive  as  to  give . 

An  infinitive  may  fill  any  substantive  office,  being  used  as  subject  or  comple- 
ment of  a  verb;  as, 

"To  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment  than  to  be  loved." 
-  "To  enjoy  is  to  obey." 
or  as  object  of  a  preposition:  as, 

"None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee." 

As  nouns  have  an  adverbial  use  so  have  infinitives;  they  maybe  used  adverb- 
ially after  verbs  or  nouns  to  express  intent,  purpose,  object,  consequence  etc.,  asi 
"He  went  to  buy  a  house,"  Again  as  some  nouns  may  be  used  as  adjectives,  e.g., 
"agold  watch,"  a  "foot-ball  game,"  so  we  find  infinitives  used  as  adjectives,  as, 
"They  had  a  mind  to  work."  The  root  infinitive  is  also  often  used  as  the  logical 
subject  when  the  grammatical  subject  is  it)  as 

"  'Twere  sweet  to  leave  this  shifting  life  of  tents 
Sunk  in  the  changeless  calm  of  Deity." 
or  follows  an  adverb  or  adjective  modified  by  too  or  enough.     "I  have  too  much 
respect  for  him  to  believe  such  accusations." 

The  infinitive  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  subject.    In  the  sentences, 

"I  believed  him  to  be  honest." 

"I  asked  her  to  come  early." 
altho  him  and  her  are  in  the  objective  case  they  are  considered  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive .    The  relation  may  be  more  closely  shown  by  expanding  the  phrase  to 
a  clause;  an,   "I  believed  that  he  was  honest."    "I  asked  that  she  should  come 
early."    In  this  construction  he  and  she  are  clearly  the  subjects  of  the  verbs. 

The  root  infinitive  is  also  used  without  to  after  the  auxiliary  verbs,  shall,  will, 
do,  may,  can,  must,  etc. ,  to  make  verb  phrases.  To  of  the  infinitive  is  also  omitted 
after  the  active  verbs,  bid,  dare,  lei,  feel,  make,  need,  see  and  often  after  please, 
have  and  help;  ard  after  certain  idiomatic  expressions  such  as,  had  as  lief,  or  had 
rather;a.s  "Will  you  please  help  me ?  "  "He  did  not  dare  go."  "I  had  rather  go.' 

Besides  the  infinitive  proper,  there  are  infinitive  phrases  formed  by  adding 
the  present  or  past  participle  to  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  have  or  be. 
For  example  we  have  the  infinitive  to  give,  and  the  infinitive  phrases,  (to)  be  giv- 
ing, (to)  be  given,  (to)  have  given,  or  (to)  have  been  giving.  These  are  formed 
from  the  root  infinitive,  but  phrases  are  formed  from  the  participial  infinitive  in 
the  same  way,  e.  %., being  given,  having  given,  having  been  giving,  having  been 
given,  etc.    These  infinitive  phrases  fill  the  same  office  as  the  simple  infinitives. 
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Passing  now  to  the  second  class  of  verbals,  participles,  we  find  fewer  diffi- 
culties than  before.  Participles  are  verbal  adjectives.  The  word  participle  is 
derived  from  the  Latin,  fiars,  a  part,  and  cafiere,  to  take;  hence  it  means  partici- 
pating, or  taking  a  part,  and  is  applied  because  participles  participate  in  the 
office  of  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 

There  are  two  classes  of  participles,  the  present  participles  and  past  partici- 
ples. The  present  participle  ends  in  ing  and  usually  denotes  incomplete  action, 
as,  walking,  singing ;  playing ;  etc.  The  past  participle  has  a  variety  of  endings; 
d,  /,  en,  or  none  at  all.  It  is  called  the  past  participle  because  it  usually  refers  to 
action  already  completed. 

Participles  fill  the  office  of  adjectives  and  take  the  same  modifiers  as  verbs. 
They  are  used  as  adjective  modifiers;  as 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again,"  or  as  predicate  adjectives;  as 

"All  day  she  sat  turning  her  wheel." 

Very  often  we  find  participles  used  absolutely  with  a  noun ;  as, 

"The  teacher  coming  in  just  then,  our  conversation  was  brought  to  a  close." 

Participial  phrases  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  being  or  having  beeni&a 
being  given,  having  been  given,  etc.  These  phrases  are  simply  used  instead  of 
the  simple  participles  to  show  a  difference  in  time  and  are  found  in  the  same 
constructions. 

Often  the  present  participles  appears  to  have  a  passive  force  as  in  the  sen- 
tence, "The  house  is  building,"  but  probably  in  such  cases  the  participle  was 
originally  a  participial  infinitive  and  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition.  "The 
house  is  in  building.'' 

The  distinction  then  between  infinitives  and  participles  is  one  of  use  and  not 
of  form.  All  infinitives  are  verbal  nouns,  and  tho  a  few  ar,e  used  adjectively  and 
adverbially  they  can  be  traced  back  to  their  substantive  use.  The  chief  respect 
in  which  they  differ  from  nouns  is  that  they  may  take  complements  and  adverbial 
modifiers.  All  participles  are  verbal  adjectives  and  are  used  as  such.  They  more 
nearly  resemble  adjectives  than  infinitives  do  nouns,  because  they  take  adverbial 
modifiers  as  regular  adjectives  do. 


A  Tragedy  in  Three  Parts. 


THE    UTILITARIAN    SIDE    OF     DRAWING. 


BY  D.  E.  AUGSBURG,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

To  one  who  has  not  given  special  thought  to  drawing,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  is  related  to  concrete  form  such  as  the  trades,  building 
and  manufactures.  Drawing  has  to  be  associated  with  picture  making, 
decoration  and  the  esthetic  side  of  life,  where  it  is  more  tangible  and 
easier  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  even  more  closely  associated  with  the  utili- 
tarian side.  For  example  a  blacksmith  hammers  a  horseshoe  out  of 
iron  with  a  hammer,  a  draughtsman  draws  it  on  paper  with  a  pencil; 
the  mechanical  process  differs, but  the  mental  process  is  the  same.  A  wood 
carver  draws  a  design  on  paper  with  a  pencil  and  then  reproduces  the 
the  design  in  wood  with  chisels;  the  mental  part  of  the  work  is  the 
same  in  both  acts,  the  mechanical  part  alone  differs.  If  a  blacksmith 
can  draw  beautiful  designs  on  paper,  he  can  hammer  them  out  of  iron. 
If  a  draughtsman  can  draw  beautiful  designs  on  paper  he  can  hammer 
them  out  of  iron  as  soon  as  he  has  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  working  in  iron.  If  a  person  can  draw  'a  design  on  paper,  he 
can  reproduce  that  design  in  any  form,  whether  in  metal,  wood 
or  stone  as  soon  as  he  has  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
working  in  each  material.  Indeed,  it  would  not  he  amiss  to  say 
that  a  blacksmith  draws  with  his  hammer,  a  stone  cutter  with 
his  mallet  and  chisel,  a  tailor  with  shears,  a  painter  with  a  brush,  and 
a  carpenter  with  various  tools. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  This  art  enters  still  further  into 
the  realm  of  the  useful.  It  is  woven  into  the  very  woof  and  warp  of 
of  our  national  fabric.  Think  of  a  single  manufactured  article,  if  you 
can,  that  could  have  been  made  without  the  aid  of  drawing.  You  can 
readily  see  how  wall  papers,  rugs,  carpets  and  nearly  all  woven  fabrics 
must  pass  thru  the  hands  of  the  designer,  likewise  stoves,  pumps  and 
machinery ;  but  you  do  not  see  how  drawing  can  have  any  relation  to  such 
commodities  as  flour,  paint,  salt,  sugar,  etc.  Let  us  see:  Do  you  think 
sugar  could  be  sold  for  six  cents  per  pound  unless  it  was  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  and  a  large  plant  ? 
And  do  you  think  this  machinery  and  the  large  buildings  that  contain  it 
could  be  made  without  the  aid  of  this  art  ?  No,  you  know  it  would  be 
impossible.  Even  the  common  dwelling  house  must  he  carefully 
and  accurately  drawn  on  paper  before  a  carpenter  will  undertake  to 
build  it,  to  say  nothing  of  a  great  plant  filled  with  intricate  machinery. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  manufactured  article  that  either  directly 
or  indirectly  has  not  passed  thru  the  hands  of  the  draughtsman  before 
being  placed  on  the  market.  No,  not  a  steamer  crosses  the  ocean,  not 
a  vessel  sails  the  seas,  not  a  bridge  spans  a  river,  not  a  railroad  crosses 
the  continent,  not  a  temple  points  toward  heaven  without  the  aid  of 
this  art  called  drawing. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakspere,  who  claimed  that  no  other 
poet  had  ever  been  able  to  equal  him,  after  exhausting  praise,  exclaimed, 
"I  tell  you  that  Shakspere  climbed  ParnaSBua  to  a  height  never  before 
reached,  and  then  pulled  the  ladder  up  after  him  I  " 


Part  I. — The  Bonnet. 

A  bit  of  foundation  as  big  as  your  hand; 

Bows  of  ribbon  and  lace; 
Wire  sufficient  to  make  them  stand; 
A  handful  of  roses,  a  velvet  band — 

It  lacks  but  one  crowning  grace. 

Part  II.— The  Bird. 


vings, 


A  chirp,  a  twitter,  a  flash  of  wii 

Four  wide-open  mouths  in  a  nest; 
From  morning  till  night  she  brings  and  brings, 
For  growing  birds  they  are  hungry  things — 
Aye!  hungry  things  at  the  best. 

The  crack  of  a  rifle,  a  shot  well  sped; 

A  crimson  stain  on  the  grass; 
Four  hungry  birds  in  a  nest  unfed — 
Ahl  well,  we  will  leave  the  rest  unsaid; 

Some  things  it  were  better  to  pass. 

Part  III.— The  Weaker. 
The  lady  has  surely  a  beautiful  face, 

She  surely  has  a  queenly  air; 
The  bonnet  had  flowers   and  ribbon  and  lace; 
But  the  bird  has  added   the  crowning  grace — 
It  is  really  a  charming  affair. 

Is  the  love  of  a  bonnet  supreme  over  all, 

In  a  lady  so  faultlessly  fair? 
The  Father  takes  heed  when  the  sparrows  fall, 
He  hears  when  the  starving  Destlings  call — 

Can  a  tender  woman  not  caref 


University  Extension  for  Farmers. 

Farmers'  Reading  courses  on  the  Chautauqua  plan,  has  been  con- 
ducted for  some  years  past  in  several  different  States.  A  late  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  them  as  suc- 
cessful and  accomplishing  much  good.  The  courses  are  by  correspon- 
dence, and  include  study  of  soils,  crops,  livestock,  horticulture,  floricul- 
ture, dairying,  domestic  science,  noxious  insects,  etc.,  and  some  include 
miscellaneous  reading  in  literature  and  special  reading  for  women. 
Traveling  libraries  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  system.  This  exten- 
sion work  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Where  it  has 
failed,  it  has  not  been  intelligently  prosecuted  or  not  fully  understood. 


Oom  Paul's  Wife's  Kindness. 

Here  is  a  little  story  of  Mrs.  Kruger,  and  it  illustrates  the  kind 
heartedness  of  the  woman:  Plans  were  being  prepared  to  build  a  monu- 
ment to  the  president,  and  when  the  drawings  were  completed  they  were 
shown  to  Mrs.  Kruger.  She  was  very  much  pleased  with  them  and 
expressed  her  admiration  to  the  architects.  "  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  you,"  she  said.  "The  design  is  beautiful  and  the 
whole  plan  pleases  me  very  much,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like,  if 
you  can  arrange  it  without  a  sacrifice  to  art,  and  that  is  that  when  you 
design  the  president's  hat  you  will  leave  a  little  hollow  in  the  top  from  which 
the  birds  can  drink."  This  is  a  Bmall  thing,  but  it  illustrates  the  woman's 
kindness  of  heart. — Boston  Herald.  ' 


Three  little  boys  were  discussing  the  question  of  memory. 

Charles  said:  "I  remember  what  happened  when  I  was  two  years 
old." 

Henry  remarked :  "I  can  remember  before  I  was  born.  I  cried  for  a 
whole  week  because  I  waB  afraid  I  should  be  a  girl." 

The  third  boy  said:  "I  can  remember  farther  back  than  that.  I  can 
remember  the  day  I  waB  told;  'Stand  up,  Johnnie,  and  have  your  eyes 
put  in.!  " 

Mystified:     "Mamma,    my   birthday   comes   this   year  on   Monday, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 
"Yes,  dear." 

"And  last  year  it  was  on  Sunday,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Did  it  come  on  Saturday  year  before  last  ?  " 
"Yes,  dear." 
"Mamma,  how  many  days  in  the  week  was  I  born  on  ?  " 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  CHAS.  H.  ALUEN. 


AT  YOUR  OWN  RISK 


In  a  fine  address  to  the  students  of  ihe  Kormal  School  at  San  Jose, 
an  address  that  had  the  sterling  ring  ol  true  manhood,  President 
Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  illustrated  a  point  he  wanted  to 
make  by  the  following  story : 

"A  foreigner,  traveling  in  this  country,  expressed  great  surprise  at 
seeing  the  notice  in  the  street-cars,  'Passengers  standing  on  the  platform 
do  it  at  their  own  risk.'  Said  he,  'In  our  country  passengers  are  not 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  platform  and  take  such  risks.'  " 

The  point  made  was  that  in  our  free  country  people  can,  on  the  cars, 
and  in  other  walks  of  life,  stand  on  the  platform, — take  risks, — if  they 
will.     Hence,  etc.,  etc. 

This  point  was  made  before  a  class  of  young  men  and  young  women. 
I  want  to  make  it  to  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  our  schools;  and  to  make  it 
yet  more  clear,  will  make  two  other  illustrations,  looking  in  the  same 
direction. 

A  little  fellow  had  fallen  out  of  bed  one  night, — not  a  very  uncommon 
thing  for  a  growing  boy  to  do,  and  at  the  breakfast  table  tbey  fell  to  dis- 
cussing why  he  tumbled  out.  His  father  thought  he  had  eaten  too 
hearty  a  supper;  his  mother  thought  he  had  played  too  hard;  his  sister, 
that  he  was  so  full  of  mischief  that  he  could  not  keep  still  even  in 
his  sleep. 

After  hearing  all  these  supposed  reasons,  he  gave  his  own  reason, 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  of  all.  Said  he,  "I  s'pose  I  fell  out  'cause  I 
went  to  sleep  too  near  the  edge  of  the  bed." 

A  wealthy  old  gentleman  once  advertised  for  a  coachman,  and  when 
the  candidates  for  the  place  appeared  he  held  a  kind  of  civil  service 
examination.  In  this  examination  he  asked  but  one  question,  which  was: 
"Suppose  you  were  driving  a  carriage  in  which  I  was  riding,  how  near 
could  you  drive  to  the  edge  of  a  fifty-foot  precipice,  and  not  endanger 
my  life?" 

The  first  candidate  thought  he  could  let  the  wheels  run  as  near  as 
six  inches  to  the  edge,  and  yet  be  safe;  the  second,  not  to  be  outdone, 
declared  he  could  easily  and  safely  let  the  wheels  come  within  two  inches; 
but  the  third  one,  an  Irishman,  said,  "Faith,  thin,  I  would  kape  yer 
honor  just  as  far  from  the  edge  as  I  cud."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Irishman  was  at  once  employed. 

And  now  let  us  see  if  we  can  make  the  application — show  how  we 
may  get  something  out  of  these  stories  for  our  own  lives. 

If  you  look  around  among  your  acquaintances,  you  will  be  quite  sure 
to  find  some  of  them  who  are  either  riding  on  the  platform,  going  to  sleep 
too  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  or  driving  too  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
— and  they  are  all  doing  it  at  their  own  risk.  In  life,  if  not  in  the  cars, 
there  iB  always  room  inBide,  where  you  are  safe.  There  is  room  enough 
in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  bed  for  all  the  sleep — rest — we  want,  and 
the  grade  of  life  is  wide  enough  bo  one  does  not  need  to  risk  himself  too 
near  the  precipice. 

One  needs  to  have,  should  have,  pleasure, — fun,  if  you  please;  and 
there  is  a  plenty  of  both  of  these  that  iB  both  innocent  and  interesting. 
I  am  the  last  one  who  would  curtail  the  innocent  pleasures  of  young  people, 
or  put  a  damper  on  their  genial  fun.  And  so  I  advise  you  to  get  all  the 
pleasure  you  can  out  of  life;  only  keep  inside,  near  the  middle,  and 
away  from  the  precipice. 

When  tempted  to  do  a  thing  that  is  even  only  a  little  bit  doubtful,  look 
around  and  see  if  there  is  not  something  else  that  will  give  you  quite  as 
much  pleasure.inside.  Don't  let  your  conscience,  your  recognition  ol  a  right 
and  a  wrong,  go  to  sleep. 

It  is  so  easy  to  go  down  hill,  and  so  hard  to  climb  back.  One  thing  I 
wish  you  could,  even  as  children,  come  to  understand:  You  never  did, 
never  will,  do  a  conscious  wrong  that  will  not,  in  the  end,  harm  you  far 
more  than  it  does  any  one  else.  Remember,  at  your  own  risk— at  your 
own  risk.  1 


THE   STUDY   OF   ARITHMETIC 


It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  our  students  in  these  latter  days  are 
suffering  a  great  loss  from  the  growing  neglect  of  mathematical  studies. 
There  was  a  time  when  in  the  common  schools  arithmetic  took  the  lion'B 
share  of  the  time,  or,  as  I  heard  it  well  expressed,  the  schools  were  all 
"running  up  to  seed"  in  arithmetic. 

Mental  arithmetic  was  the  universal  study  of  almost  all  pupils  in 


common  schools  of  all  grades.  To  Buch  mammoth  proportions  did  it  grow 
that  it  became  an  evil,  and  the  reaction  came.  The  "unnatural  divorce" 
between  mental  and  so-called  written  arithmetic  became  bo  apparent 
that  mental  arithmetic  was  condemned,  and  it  has  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  disappeared.  With  it  has  gone  a  considerable  portion  of  prac- 
tical arithmetic. 

*  *  * 

The  desire  to  make  room  for  the  multitude  of  new  things  that  have 
arisen  to  claim  the  attention,  has  led  school  boards  and  teachers  to  curtail 
the  work  that  was  once  done,  and  to  substitute  for  it,  in  many  cases,  a 
kind  of  makeshift  that  falls  far  short  of  giving  the  desirable  and  necessary 
training  to  children  who  are  to  go  out  and  discharge  the  duties  of  life. 

No  one  now,  however,  will  maintain  that,  aa  in  the  olden  time,  arith- 
methic  should  be  made  a  daily  recitation  subject  for  five,  six,  or  seven 
years.  This  course  took  from  the  subject  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  it 
became  a  grind  that  did  its  part  to  make  children  stupid. 

*  *  * 

Theoretically, — and  it  is  a  theory  that  has  been  established  many 
times  by  successful  application,— all  of  arithmetic  that  is  valuable,  either 
for  discipline  or  practical  use,  can  be  taught  and  learned  well  in  half-hour 
recitations,  in  the  proper  place,  during  three  years  of  a  child's  school  life. 
To  secure  the  end  desired,  however,  the  pupil  must  be  constant  in  attend- 
ance, vigorous  in  work,  and  must  be  trained  by  a  skilled  teacher.  These 
elements  being  lacking,  the  time  must  be  extended. 

*  *  * 

Before  outlining  the  manner  of  work  that  should  be  done,  it  may  be 
well  to  Bee  what  may  reasonably  be  expected,  both  in  the  way  of  mental 
discipline,  and  of  applied  knowledge,  from  this  study. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  mathematics  does  little  for  the  memory.  This 
is  a  mistake.  The  first  culture  of  the  memory  the  child  gets  is  what  may 
be  called  a  memory  of  a  perception,  and  the  presence  of  the  percept  aids 
the  memory.  This  we  see  in  his  learning  so  readily  the  names  of  both 
things  and  actions.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  this  kind  of 
memory  is  very  active,  and  his  acquirements  during  this  time  are  really 
astonishing.  How  soon  be  learns  to  recognize  and  name  articles  in  the 
household,  persons,  things  in  the  outside  world,  as  well  as  the  acts  of 
walking,  running,  smiling,  crying,  etc.;  and  how  rarely  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  using  these  words.  In  all  theBe  there  is  an  object,  or  the 
remembrance  of  an  object,  to  aid  the  memory. 

And  so  in  his  first  use  of  numbers,  be  learns  to  recognize  and  name 
one,  two,  three,  and  perhaps  four  and  five,  if  separated  into  parts  that  he 
already  knows;  but  beyond  this  the  numbers  have  no  corresponding  rep- 
resentative in  the  mind.  Indeed,  he  will  know  a  five  from  its  being  a 
three  and  a  two — tnus  III,  II,  rather  than  from  its  appearance  as  a  whole. 

Most  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  numbers  above  five  must  be 
learned  aa  an  act  of  memory, unaided  by  any  material  representation.  And 
here  is  the  first  use  of  this  kind  of  memory.  The  effort  is  sometimes 
made,  with  the  abacus  or  some  other  appliance,  to  illustrate  larger  com- 
binations. Such  efforts  always  tend  to'  confuse.  Only  illustrations 
enough  should  be  made  to  show  clearly  the  meaning  of  what  is  said 
or  learned. 

In  cultivatiug  the  memory  here,  the  work  must  be  done  very  carefully, 
never  hurried, — and  repetition  must  be  mainly  relied  upon  to  fix  the  fact. 
In  the  end  the  memory  should  act  instantly  and  accurately,  as  no  associ- 
ations and  no  illustrations  will  aid  it. 

The  facts  memorized  can  now  be  applied  to  simple  operations  with 
known  objects,  and  very  simple  problems  can  be  solved,  first  in  addition, 
then  in  its  counterpart,  subtraction;  and  after  a  time,  work  that  combines 
the  two.  This  affordB,  at  all  times,  a  constant  and  interesting  review,  that 
taking  the  place  of  mere  abstract  repetition. 

*  *  * 

The  combination  and  separation  of  parts  having  been  pretty  well 
mastered,  in  adding  and  subtracting  Bmall  numbers,  the  next  step  is  to 
give  factors  in  the  same  way;  i.e.,  by  combining  them  in  multiplication 
and  separating  them  in  division. 

Here,  again,  abstract  memory  must  be  relied  upon.  As  before,  only 
enough  illustrations  given  to  show  what  it  all  means.  Repetition  in  the 
use  of  abstract  numbers,  and  simple  problems  with  small  numbere  may  be 
used  to  make  what  is  learned  ready  and  accurate. 

About  one  hundred  fifty  of  these  combinations,  with  their  correspond- 
ing separations,  must  be  learned.  This  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  memory  of 
a  child,  and.  as  said  before,  it  must  not  be  hurried.  Usually  far  too  little 
time  is  given  to  the  work,  and  as  a  result,  both  accuracy  and  rapidity  are 
sacrificed.  When  it  is  clearly  realized  that  when  what  has  been  pointed 
out  is  well  mastered,  the  child  has  obtained  the  use  of  the  tools  which  are 
to  serve  him  all  thru  his  mathematical  work,  the  importance  of  doing  all 
of  it  well  becomes  quite  apparent. 

The  pupil  may  now  solve,  not  only  problems  in  small  numbers, 
mentally,  but  may  be  put  at  work  with  larger  numbers,  on  the  board  or 
on  paper.  Of  course  he  will  need  some  little  instruction  in  "the  trick  of 
doing  it,"  but  this  should  be  very  simple;  here  is  where  he  can  best  "learn 
to  do  by  doing." 
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PLANTS  WITHOUT  FLOWERS. 


By  0.  P.  JENKINS. 


Ferns. 


Altho  ferns  are  very  common  and  very  attractive  plants, 
both  as  wild  and  as  conservatory  and  house  plants,  yet  their  life 
history  is  not  generally  known.  The  whole  of  even  the  brief 
account  which  immediately  follows  could  hardly  be  worked  out 
in  the  nature  study  class,  but  it  is  given  for  the  teacher  who  may 
not  have  been  a  student  in  botany.  Having  traced  it  once,  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  may  be  relied  upon  to  select  the  main 
features  which  can  be  used  in  this  class. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  during  one  of 
which  it  lives  as  a  very  small  inconspicuous  plant  whose  very 
existence  is  not  known  to  great  numbers  of  admirers  of  ferns. 
The  fern  plant  as  we  see  it  growing  bears  spores.  A  spore  when 
deposited  in  the  proper  conditions  sprouts  and  grows  into  a  mi- 
nute plant  which  looks  as  little  like  a  fern  as  possible.  This  little 
plantlives  an  independent  existence  and  is  known  as  a  prothallium. 
In  the  course  of  its  life,  it  produces  on  its  under  surface  organs 
which  correspond  to  stamens  and  pistils  of  flowering  plants  (male 
and  female  organs).  As  in  the  higher  plants  pollen  grains  fertil- 
ize the  ovules,  so  here  cells  from  the  male  organs  called  anthe- 
ridia  fertilize  a  cell  in  the  organ  corresponding  to  the  pistil  called 
an  archegonium.  Then  as  a  seed  is  formed  in  an  ovary  of  a  pistil, 
so  here  the  fertilized  cell  forms  by  growth  a  germ  of  a  minute  fern 
which  soon  grows  up  from  the  prothallium.  This  tiny  fern  con- 
tinues its  growth,  the  prothallium  in  the  meantime  dying,  until 
it  attains  the  characteristic  size  and  form  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs.  Thus  a  spore  from  a  fern  plant  produces  a  prothallium, 
and  then  the  prothallium  produces  a  fern  like  the  one  from  which 
the  spore  comes.  These  two  forms  or  stages,  or  generations,  as 
they  are  called,  alternating  thus,  are  spoken  of  in  biology  as  an 
alternation  of  generations. 

The  class  may  take  up  the  following  concerning  the  fern. 
Any  common  fern  will  answer  for  study.  See  the  whole  plant, 
with  leaves  (fronds),  underground  stem  or  root  stalk,  and  roots 
coming  off  from  this.  Examine  the  leaves  and  find  on  the  backs 
of  some  the  spore-bearing  organs.  These  are  arranged  differently 
in  different  ferns.  In  many,  as  shown  in  figure  75,  they  are  in 
round  dots.  Examine  with  a  hand  lens  these  dots,and  each  dot 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  bunch  of  little  roundish  knobs,  each 
knob  born  on  a  small  curved  stalk.  Figure  76  shows  one  of  these 
stalks  with  the  surmounting  knob  highly  magnified.  The  little 
knobs  are  capsules  which  contain  spores  (fig.  76).  The  stalk 
with  the  capsule  is  called  a  sporangium.  When  the  spores  are  ripe 
the  stalk  straightens  out,  the  capsule  breaks  open  and  the  spores 
fall  out. 

By  sowing  the  spores  under  proper  conditions  and  caring  for 
them,  prothallia  can  be  raised  in  the  school-room  and  ferns  grown 
from  the  prothallia.  This  will  prove  very  interesting  and 
instructive. 

The  spores  may  becollected  by  placingthe  spore-bearing 
leaves    on    sheets  of  paper,  and  letting  the  leaves   dry,    when 


the  spores  will  be  dis- 
charged, covering  the  paper 
as  a  fine,  brown  powder. 
If  the  spores  are  sown  on 
fine,  rather  closely-packed 
earth,  and  kept  moist,  and 
covered  with  glass  so  as 
to  prevent  evaporation,  a 
fine  green, moss-like  growth 
will  make  its  appearance  in 
a  week  or  two,  and  by  the 
end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the 
little  flat,  heart-shaped 
plants  spoken  of  before  as 
the  first  stage  will  appear. 
They  are  of  a  dark  green 
color,  and  are  the  pro- 
thallia. These  prothallia 
are  attached  to  the  ground 
by  fine  root-hairs.  Very 
soon  we  may  find  growing 
from  the  under  side  of 
some  of  the  larger  of  these 
little  plants  the-fernaswe 
know  it.  It  is  attached  to 
the  ground  as  well  as  to 
the  prothallium  (fig.  78). 
As  the  plant  grows,  the 
prothallium  dies,  leaving 
i,,,.,.         „.   ..,,,    ■,.,,.,...   e   the  fern  as  an  independent 

rPore-beatringUorga0nlWhiCh  "'  "^  "P  °f  ^    Pla,lt'        which       afterwards 

bears  the  spores. 
The  reproductive  organs  are  on  the  under-side  of  the  prothal- 
lium as  shown  in  figure  77.  These  can  be  readily  made  out  with  a 
hand  lens  if  the   pupils   are  old  enough  to  appreciate  this  work. 

Lichens. 

The  lessons  on  the  mushrooms  will  prepare  the  class  for 
another  group  of  fungi,  the  lichens.  They  are  very  common 
everywhere  and  altho 
they  are  at  first  puz- 
zling, the  children  be- 
come very  much  inter- 
ested in  them. 

They  are  the  plants 
which  often  form  drab 
or  gray-colored 
patches  on  the  bark 
of  trees  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  stones.  There 
are.  many  forms — 
some  make  fringes 
and  fuzzy  coverings 
on  fence  boards  or  on 
trunks    and    limbs  of 

trees  One       StrailSe    Fig.  76.    A  single    spore-beariug  organ  of  a  fern  highly 

o     magnified.   Taken  from  one  o(  the  dots  shown  in  fig.  75.  At 
form     is    the    SO-Called  Sis  a  spore  escaping. 

"hanging  moss,"  which  grows  so  abundantly  in  California, 
hanging  in  long  festoons  from  the  oaks.  (Not  the  "hanging 
moss"  of  Florida).  They  reproduce  by  means  of  spores,  borne 
oftentimes  in  colored  cup-shaped  surfaces.  The  spore  surfaces  are 
sometimes  carried  up  on  stalks,  thus  beicg  elevated  above 
the  plant  body.  In  some  forms  small  portions  of  the  plant- 
body  become  detached.     These  will  grow  into  a  new  plant. 

Their  method  of  attachment  to  bark  or  stone,  method  o 
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Fig.  77.  A  prothallium  of  a  fern  magnified.  The  small  figure  at  the 
top  shows  the  natural  size  Both  figures  show  the  underside  of  the 
plant.  The  archegonia  are  shown  near  the  notch,  below  are  the 
antheridia,  the  round  dots,  a^id  numerous  hairs  acting  as  rjots. 

growth,  and  method  of  bearing  the  spores  may  be  seen.  For 
older  classes,  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  wonderful  bit  of 
natural  history  shown  in  the  relation  between  the  lichens  and  the 
bit  of  green  algse  on  which  they  are  parasites,  may  be  made  out. 

Mosses. 

Mosses  are  more  common  than  ferns  and  little  understood, 
except  by  botanists.  They  may  be  the  subjects  of  many  interest- 
ing lessons.  Many  of  the  facts  about  them  which  are  of  great 
interest  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  are  difficult  to  make  out 
and  would  better  not  be  attempted  in  this  course.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  learn  of  them  are  referred  to  works  on  botany,  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  reproductive  parts. 
The  following  account  is  only  meant  t 
refer  to  parts  which  can  easily  be 
observed. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  forms  which 
would  be  puzzling  to  those  who  are  not 
,  botanists.  Common  forms  may  be  found 
rowing  in  moist  places  on  the  ground  or 
on  the  trunks  or  limbs  of  trees.  These 
plants  consist  of  small  stems  clothed 
with  minute  green  leaves.  The  stems 
are  fastened  to  the  ground  by  means  of 
thick  felt  or  hair-like  threads.  The 
whole  plant  is  a  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing object  seen  under  the  simple  micros- 
cope. A  simple  leaf  under  higher  powers 
shows  a  thin  plate  consisting  of  a  single 

Fig  78.    A  prothallus  of  a  fern  ,  r      i        ,         n  mi  ■         ■ 

from  which  ayoung  tern  isgrow- layer  of  plant  cells,  the  green  grains  in 
"'8'    Ir  '"      ,l!1;1  the  cells  are  chlorophyll  bodies.     These 

are  the  same  in  all  green  leaves. 

Those  pupils  who  are  ready  for  it,  may  be  taught  that  it  is 
by  means  of  these  bodies  that  the  plant  is  able  to  make  such 
substances  as  starch  out  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  two 
great  food  substances  of  the  plant.  It  would  do  no  violence  to 
any  correct  pedagogical  principle  to  tell  any  one  who  can  see  the 
green  grains  that  by.  means  of  them  the  plant  in  sunlight,  makes 
starch  out  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.     As  it  is  in  mosses,  so  it  is 


all  plants.  When  the  subject  of  the  use  of  chlorophyll  is  taken 
up,  the  moss  leaf  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  objects  in  which 
to  see  the  chlorophyll  well.     (See  topic,  'The  Plant's  Food.") 

The  moss  reproduces  by  means  of  spores.  These  in  many 
common  forms  are  contained  in  a  little  vessel  on  the  lop  of  a 
slender  stalk  which  raises  it  above  the  general  bed  of  moss. 

The  spores  sown  in  moist  places  first  grow  into  minute  green 
threads  (protonema).  These,  in  time,  bear  minute  buds  which 
develop  into  the  moss  plants  as  we  generally  see  them. 

The  children  may  find  different  forms  of  mosses;  find  their 
spore-bearing  parts;  the  protonemal  stage  passing  into  the  adult 
plant.  Flower  pots  in  which  other  plants  are  growing,  if  kept 
moist,  often  have  all  of  these  stages. 

Note  to  the  teacher:— For  yourself,  you  will  find  it  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  learn  how  the  spores  are  formed,  altho  the 
subject  is  a  rather  difficult  one  to  make  clear  to  young  children. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  formation  of  the  male  and  female  plants 
the  fertilization  of  the  oospore  by  the  antherozoids,  and  the 
development  of  the  sporogonium. 

The  Green  Scum  of  Ponds. 

In  the  many  excursions  made  by  the  pupils  the  ever  present 
green  scum  of  ponds  and  ditches  must  have  attracted  their  atten- 
tion and  have  been  the  source  of  many  questions. 

If  a  lesson  with  it  goes  no  further  than  to  show  that  this 
slimy  mass  really  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  very  definite  and 
beautiful  forms  of  plants  among  which  live  a  large  number  of 
interesting  animals,  it  w  lav  e  accomplished  much  in  extending 
the  view  of  nature.  With  a  microscope  it  can  supply  a'never 
ending  train  of  beauties  and  wonders.  What  is  given  here  is  but 
the  merest  beginning  with -these  objects,  one  that  all  can  make. 

Have  some  one  bring  in  a  portion  of  such  scum.  Place  it  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  giving  it  plenty  of  room  to  spread  out  well. 
Take  up  a  very  small  portion  (too  great  a  portion  will  give  con- 
fusion only)  and  mount  it  in  water  on  a  glass  slip  with  a  cover 
glass.  Allow  the  children  to  see  it  well  and  make  out  some  of 
the  forms.  There  will  be  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child- 
ren, but  at  first  very  wrong  conceptions  of  what  is  seen. 

One  form  of  plant  is  very  likely  to  occur.  It  consists  of  a 
single,  long,  unbranched  thread.  Within  it  are  green  spiral  bands 
with  chlorophyll.  The  partitions  across  the  plant  are  the  ends  of 
plant  cells.  The  plant  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cells.  Those 
who  are  students  of  botany  will  recognize  the  plant  as 
Spirogyra,  of  which  there  are  at  least  forty  species  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course  the  children  will  demand  names  for  the  num- 
erous things  which  they  may  chance  to  see,  but  few  botanists  or 
zoologists  could  give  them  all,  A  frequent  examination  of  pond 
scum  from  different  sources  will  allow  the  children  to  become 
familit-r  with  some  of  the  most  common  forms  which  will  repeat- 
edly occur.  The  names  of  many  of  these  may  be  ascertained  and 
supplied  in  time. 

DIATOMS. 

Diatoms  are  almost  always  present  in  the  above  described 
preparations.  They  are  small  objects,  generally  brownish  in 
color,  often  tapering  at  each  end  like  a  canoe.  They  move  across 
the  field  like  small  boats.  There  are  many  other  shapes  than 
these  among  the  diatoms.  Diatoms  are  plants  having  delicate 
shells  of  silica.  When  the  plant  dies,  the  shell  drops  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  In  certain  places,  ponds  or  lakes  which 
have  been  the  homes  of  diatoms  for  ages  have  a  deposit  of  fine 
mud  at  the  bottom  made  up  largely  of  diatom  shells.  In  ancient 
geological  times  there  were  thus  formed  in  some  places  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  other  countries,  deposits  making  thick  strata  of 
rock  composed  almost  wholly  of  diatom  shells. 

If  in  the  first  lesson  neither  Spirogyra  nor  diatoms  are  in  the 
material  observed,  equally  interesting  forms  will  be  seen. 
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The  latest  issue  in  International  Educational  Series  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  "The  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany,"  by 
Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Ph.D.  This  is  unquestionably  a  book  which 
truly  fills  a  long-felt  want.  For  years  the  English  speaking  pedagog 
has  hungered  for  some  book,  which  systematically,  not  dryly,  nor  too 
philosophically,  would  tell  in  plain  language  what  everyone  wants  to 
know  about  the  German  schools, — how  they  are  graded,  just  what,  all 
those  common  names  mean,  how  they  are  managed  and  supported, 
what  the  pupils  study  and  how  they  do  it,  how  recitations  are  conducted, 
to  what  each  class  of  school  leads  and  has  for  its  purpose,  how  teachers 
are  trained,  etc.  Dr.  Bolton'B  book  does  all  this,  simply,  clearly,  com- 
prehensively and  exhaustively.  There  perhaps  is  little  in  the  book 
which  has  not  been  said  here  or  there,  but  in  this  book  everything 
which  anyone  who  does  not  want  to  write  a  book  himself  will  be  found, 
set  forth  in  lucid  clearness.  Especially  complete  and  lucid  is  the 
chapter  upon  the  "Present  Courses  of  Study"  of  the  German  schools. 

In  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  December,  George  E.  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  under  caption  of  "An  Edu- 
cational Experiment"  gives  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  description 
of  the  Play  School  which  he  has  conducted  during  July  and  August. 
It  has  been  Mr.  Johnson's  contention  that  the  results  of  regular  school 
could  be  reached  thru  the  avenue  of  the  play  interests,  and  his  "experi- 
ment" certainly  goes  a  long  way  to  establish  the  proof.  The  session  of 
the  "play  school"  began  at  half  past  eight  and  ended  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  was  divided  into  three  periods.  The  business  of  the  school  seems 
to  be  to  supply  incentives  and  suggest  all  sorts  of  plays  and  sports — 
cricket,  archery,  kite-flying,  Ashing,  collection  of  naturalists'  speci- 
mens, foot  ball,  tenpins,  boat  racing,  swimming,  orchestral  music. 
These  games  and  occupations  supplied  motives  for  the  interests  of  con- 
struction and  scientific  curiosity,  and  to  meet  these  demands  provision 
is  tactfully  made.  There  is  a  complete  sloyd  outfit  and  a  teacher,  and 
here  the  boys  come  to  make  their  utensils  needed  in  their  sports — kites, 
cricket  bats,  boats,  butterfly  nets,  fish  nets,  mounting  boards,  collection 
cases,  aquaria,  box  traps,  bows  and  arrows,  cantamaran  for  swimming 
pond,  water  wheel  for  turning  grind  stone,  etc.  Then  there  is  a  print- 
ing office  where  the  school  printing  is  done, — cards  printed,  announce- 
ments of  the  several  departments,  of  the  base  ball  team,  and  a  news- 
paper issued.  Under  head  of  nature  interests,  the  incentives  are  at 
hand  for  leading  the  boys  out  into  the  fields  where  they  tramp,  hunt, 
trap,  collect,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  is  a  naturalist's  labora- 
tory where  a  microscope  and  apparatus  for  preserving  specimens,  for 
watching  honey  bees  at  work,  for  maintaining  ants'  nests,  feeding 
fishes,  etc.  A  garden  plot  was  at  the  service  of  those  agriculturally 
inclined  where  vegetables  and  flower  plants  were  cultivated.  An 
orchestra  encouraged  the  musical  tastes.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  hold  the  boys  to  a  formulated  course;  each  boy  is  allowed  to 
select  his  occupation  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  there  is  little 
occasion  for  subsequent  change. 

The  experiment  is  most  suggestive  and  its  description  will  well 
repay  careful  reading  by  teachers. 

A  second  article  of  hard  common  senBe  and  radical  significance  for 
education  in  the  Seminary  is  one  by  Professor  C.  F.  Hodge  of  Clark 
University  upon  "Foundations  of  Nature  Study."  Professor  Hodge 
who  is  a  well  known  biologist,  head  of  the  department  of  neurology, 
and  a  member  of  the  Worcester  School  Board,  is  justly  scathing  on 
much  that  has  passed  for  Nature  Study.  He  points  out  with  force  that 
in  arousing  a  child's  interest  in  any  feature  of  nature,  what  ever  he 
does  must  be  "worth  while"  to  him,  thuB  agreeing  with  Professor 
Barnes  that  the  child  is  ever  interested  in  "use"  not  so  much  in  foim, 
color,  etc.,  except  in  so  far  as  these  are  useful  from  his  standpoint. 
Professor  Hodge  goes  into  anthropology  to  show  that  in  the  race — if 
we  are  to  adopt  the  principle  of  parallelism  of  race  and  child  in  develop- 
ment— was  ever  crudely  biological  rather  than  scientifically  astronomi- 
cal. Among  these  fundamental  activities  were  two  momentous  ones — 
taming  ar.d  domestication  of  animals  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  These, 
Professor  Hodge  would  recommend  as  the  basis  of  Nature  Study  with 
children,  appealing  to  their  racial  trait  of  competition  in  the  use  of 
method.  He  offers  a  number  of  concrete  suggestions.  The  article  is 
sane. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Seminary  contains  interesting  psychological 
articles  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  "Notes  on  Early  Memories;"  by 
Linus  W.  Kline  and  C.J.  Pranceupon  "The Psychology  of  Ownership"; 
by  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  upon   the  Child  Type.     Miss  Clara  Vostrovsky 


of  Modesto,  California,  contributes  a  careful  study  of  "Children's  Read- 
ing Tastes";  compiled  by  extended  observations  upon  the  children  of 
Stockton. 

Professor  Th.  Ziehen  of  Jena  University,  in  his  Ideenassoziation 
des  Kindes,  issued  in  the  series  of  Monographs  der  Padagogischen  Psy- 
chologic und  Physiologie  has  given  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the 
phychological  fact  which  all  schoolmen  know,  but  which  few  or  none 
apply,  that  children's  thinking  is  done  chiefly  in  terms  of  particular 
sense  images,  not  in  general  concepts .  For  example,  when  the  child 
hears  the  sentence,  "Meadows  are  green, "  there  generally  comes  into 
his  mind  a  memory  of  a  particular  meadow  and  often  a  particular  green 
as  well.  Adults  as  a  rule  do  not  think  of  any  particular  meadow,  but 
by  years  of  development  and  experience  are  able  to  think  "meadow" 
without  use  of  a  particular  image.  Professor  Ziehen's  method  was  a 
painstaking  one  pursued  for  several  months  upon  a  number  of  school 
boys,  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  pronounced  a  number  of  words 
and  had  the  children  tell  him  what  was  the  first  thing  which  came  into 
their  minds.  Thus  giving  the  word  "blood,"  the  child  replies  "red," 
and  Professor  Ziehen  finds  that  at  the  signal  word  a  particular  sense 
image  enters  the  child's  mind — the  blood  I  saw  last  week  when  I  cut 
my  finger,  the  blood  I  saw  in  the  Blaughter-house,  etc.  Thus,  for 
example,  to  give  some  illustrations  from  the  study,  "table"  called  up 
plate  (the  boy's  plate  used  at  home);  "white"  called  up  "red  flag"  (the 
flag  of  a  playmate  in  Little  Jena);  "red"  called  up  "book, "a  red-bound 
History  of  the  War  of  '70— '71)  "tree"  called  fruit  (a  certain  apple  tree 
in  the  play  ground)  etc.  Professor  Ziehen  finds  considerable  individ- 
ual variation, but  on  the  average  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  association 
were  in  particular  sense  images.  There  is  a  gradual  growth  from 
particular  to  general  ideas  with  age.  A  singular  result  of  the  test, 
and  one  of  dynamic  importance  to  education  is  that  among  the  boys 
examined,  those  who  showed  the  smallest  percentage  of  particular 
sense  images,  were  not  the  bright  children,  but  those  who  were  among 
the  dullest  mentally  as  reported  by  their  teachers.  The  boy  of  nine 
years  reported  as  extremely  bright  by  his  teachers  called  up  particular 
sense  images  in  ninety-five  per  cent  of  his  associations,  while  the  boy  of 
ten  years  who  showed  only  fifteen  per  cent  sense  images  was  a  debili- 
tated child  extremely  stupid.  Professor  Ziehen,  however,  says  he  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  maintain  that  this  relation  between  dull  mentality 
and  lack  of  sense  images  is  a  constant  and  necessary  one,  but  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  his  present  observations. 

If  this  condition  of  the  child  mind  is  true,  then  certainly  prevail- 
ing aims  and  methods  of  the  schools  are  hard  hit.  What  are  we  doing 
in  arithmetic,  especially  in  the  primary  grades,  but  to  strive  to  our 
utmost  to  compel  children  to  think  in  general  terms — not  a  particular 
objective  relation,  but  a  number  or  process  which  will  apply  to  all 
cases?  What  are  we  doing  in  most  cases  with  our  geography  except  to 
begin  with  definitions,  i.  e.  general  terms?  What  are  we  doing  in  his- 
tory but  to  attempt  to  make  the  children  merge  particular  facts  and 
think  of  principles?  At  least  these  aims  are  the  inevitable  handmaidens 
of  the  text-book  method.  What  is  worse,  Professor  Ziehen's  study 
would  hint  that  success  in  this  purpose,  or  "a  precocious  approxima- 
tion to  the  adult  type  of  association"  means  a  stunted  brain, — a  stupid 
pupil.  It  is  natural  for  children  to  think  in  particular  terms.  They 
need  to  build  up  these  ideas  strongly  so  that  in  adolescence,  they  may 
as  naturally  form  fr  m  them  general  ideas  divorced  from  vivid  partic- 
ular images.  If  Professor  Ziehen  is  correct,  and  experience  of  practi- 
cal teachers  will  concede  that  he  is,  then  what  we  need  is  a  method  of 
teaching  which  shall  encourage  not  generalizing,  but  vivid  imaging  of 
particular  things,  particular  scenes,  etc.,  leaving  those  levels  of  arith- 
metic, history,  geography  and  science  which  require  thinking  in 
general  terms  to  the  age  of  adolescence. 

Clark  University,  the  institution  exclusively  for  graduate  students, 
of  which  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  president,  completed  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  usefulness  last  summer  and  held  a  Decennial  Celebration  during 
July  in  honor  of  the  event.  A  report  in  the  form  of  a  superb  book  has 
just  come  from  the  press,  and  a  limited  edition  is  now  ready  for  circu- 
lation at  the  price  of  five  dollars  a  copy.  The  book  is  cheap  for  the 
price.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  university  brought  out  from 
Europe  for  its  week  of  celebration  five  of  the  most  famous  savants  of 
the  Old  World— Angelo  Mosso,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Turin  and 
professor  of  physiology;  Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal,  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid  and  professor  of  neurology;  August  Forel,  late  pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry  at  Zurich;  Ludwig  Boltmann,  physicist  at  Vienna, 
and  Emile  Picard  a  mathematician  at  Paris.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
are  easily  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  special  fields  in  the  world. 
Their  courses  of  lectures  at  Clark  are  given  in  full.  In  addition  the 
book  contains  reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the  university,  and 
the  Decennial  address  by   President  Hall.     Typographically  the  book 
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is  worthy  of  pride — a  fact  doubtless  due  to  the  watchful  care  of  Libra- 
rian Louis  N.  Wilson  who, as  his  friends  know,  is  an  expert  bibliophile. 
He  is  a  lover  of  books  to  the  verge  of  religion,  and  with  him  a  good  book 
must  be  well  housed.    This  volume  is  a  monument  to  Mb  good  taste. 

The  "Effect  of  Exercise  Upon  Growth,"  is  the  title  of  anarticle  in 
the  last  number  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Review,  by 
Frederic  Burk,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

The  standpoint  taken  is  in  open  war  with  much  that  passes  for 
physical  culture  in  the  -public  schools,  the  writer  contending  that 
physical  culture  has  for  its  determining  principle,  that  of  the  heredi- 
tary stages  of  development  in  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  the 
arbitrary  ideals  of  form  of  muscles;  and  proportions  based  upon  aver- 
ages. He  maintains  that  each  organ,  each  muscle,  each  movement  has 
its  varying  periods  of  nascent  growth  and  rest,  determined  by  internal 
law  of  nerve  development.  Before  we  can  frame  a  system  of  physical 
culture  for  growinq  children  we  must  know  these  periods,  postpone 
exercises  of  parts  lying  latent,  and  exercise  each  only  in  its  growing 
period.  The  data  of  this  knowledge  is  not  yet  adequately  known. 
While  it  may  be  possible  to  formulate  somewhat  arbitrarily  a  system 
of  exercise  for  adults  and  high  school  pupils,  based  upon  proportions, 
the  law  of  proportions  for  the  immature  child  is  not  yet  deduced.  In 
the  meantime  natural  play  is  the  safest  exercise,  for  the  child  then 
chooses  according  to  internal  impulses. 


"BOLSTERED"  BOYS. 


Articles  in  the  February  Magazines. 

Atlantic  Monthly:    The  Library  of  Congress  (Herbert  Putnam). 
The  School  Days  of  an  Indian  Girl  Zitkala-sa. 
The  American  College  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Clement  L.Smith). 
Journalism  as  a  Basis  for  Literature  (Gerald  Stanley  Lee). 
Science  in  Philanthropy  (Chas.  R.  Henderson). 
Chautauquan:    Classical  Influence  Upon  American  Literature  (Wm.  C. 
Lawton). 
The  Art  of  Conversation  (Mary  E.  Merington). 
Expansion  of  the  American  People  (E.  E.  Sparks).     Series. 
Forum:    Washington's  University  (Cha3.  W.  Dabney). 
University  Extension  in  Agriculture  (A.  C.  True). 
Needs  of  Southern  Colleges  (J.  L.  M.  Curry). 
Harper's  Magazine:    The  Marine   Biological   Laboratory    in    Europe 
(Henry  Smith  Williams). 
The  Railroad  and  the  People  (Theo.  Dreiser). 
Moral  Value  of  Hypnotic  Suggestion  (John  D.  Quackenbos). 
Also  several  valuable   geographical   articles  on  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  United  States. 
Beview  of  Reviews:    DwightL.  Moody;  a  character  sketch  (Geo.  Perry 

Morris). 
Mew  England  Magazine:    The  Mistress  of  the  Old  Gray  School  House 
(Ed.  P.  Pressy). 
Sleepy  Neighbors  (Wm.  E.  Cram) — A  good  Nature  Study   article. 
Montana — The  Treasure  State  (J.  H.  Crooker). 
Popular  Science  Monthly:    South   Sea  Bubbles  in  Science  (John  Trow- 
bridge) . 
A  Century  of  Geology  (Joseph  Le  Conte). 
Is  the  Christian  Religion  Declining  (Chas.  A.  Briggs)? 
The  Man  of  Science  in  Practical  Affairs  (F.  W.  Clarke). 
Education:     English   Composition   in    Elementary    Schools    (Jas.    S. 
Snoddy). 
The  Golden  Mean  in  Educational  Methods  (Mrs  Helen  E.  Starrett). 
The  Changed  Significance  of  "Anglo  Saxon"  (Fred  W.  Chapman). 
The  Interpretation  of  Pictures  (Franklin  B.  Sawvel). 

Educational  Review:    The   Public  High  School  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury (Edwin  P.  Leaver). 

School  Deportment  and  the  Weather  (Edwin  G.  Dexter). 

Books  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools:  a  Bibliography  (Wm 
W.  Bishop). 
Inland  Educator:    Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature  (Edwin  A.  Green- 
law). 

The  Establishment  and  Control  of  a  Public  Library  (W.  E.  Henry). 

County  School  Work  in  Cook  County,  Illinois  (Chas.  W.  Farr).' 

Longfellow  as  a  Worker  (Jane  Stewart). 
School  and  Home  Education!    Physical  Expression  and  ^Esthetic  Educa- 
tion (Cora  A.  Brown). 

Education  in  the  Light  of  Evolution  (Geo.  P.  Brown).    ' 

Teaching  Classics  to  Children  (R.  T.  Wyche). 

The  Chautauquan  is  publishing  a  very  helpful  series  of  biblio- 
graphies, giving  representative  books  and  special  articles  on  "Topics 
of  the  Hour."    The  series,  so  far  includes: 

The  Philippine  Problem  (October). 

England  and  South  Africa  (November). 

Trusts  (December). 

Biblical  Interpretation — the  "Higher  Criticism"  (January). 

Woman  Labor  and  Child  Labor  (February). 


(L.  B.  R.  Briggs  in  the  March  Atlantic.) 

These  boys  are  in  a  poor  frame  of  mind  for  new  methods  of 
instruction;  yet  new  methods  of  instruction  they  must  have,  says 
L,.  B.  R.  Briggs  in  the  March  Atlantic.  They  must  leain  to  de- 
pend on  themselves,  to  become  men;  and  they  must  learn  that 
hardest  lesson  of  all, — that  a  man's  freedom  consists  in  binding 
himself.  Still  again,  they  must  learn  these  things  at  an  age 
when  the  average  boy  has  an  ill-seasoned  body,  a  half-trained 
mind,  jarred  nerves,  his  first  large  sum  of  money,  all  manner  of 
diverting  temptations,  and  a  profound  sense  of  his  own  import- 
ance. How  can  they  be  taken  down,  and  not  taken  down  too 
much, — thrown,  and  not  thrown  too  hard?  How  can  they  be 
taught  the  responsibility  of  freedom  ?  They  face,  it  may  be,  an 
elective  system  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  make  elective,  not 
this  or  that  study  merely,  but  the  habit  of  studying  at  all.'  Al- 
ready they  have  been  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  modern 
parent  and  the  modern  educator  to  see  steadily  the  power  that  is 
born  of  overcoming  difficulties.  What  the  mind  indolently 
shrinks  from  is  readily  mistaken,  by  fond  mothers,  mercenary 
tutors,  and  some  better  people,  as  not  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
boy  in  question.  "It  is  toe  much  for  Jamie  to  learn  those  stupid 
rules  of  syntax,  when  he  has  such  a  passion  for  natural  history;" 
or,  "George  never  could  learn  geometry;  and  after  all  we  none  of 
us  use  geometry  in  later  life.  He  expects  to  be  a  lawyer,  like  his 
father;  and  I  can't  think  of  any  good  geometry  can  do  him." 


THE  OBJECT  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

(L.  B.  R.  Briggs  in  March  Atlantic.) 

The  main  object  of  school  and  college  is  the  same, — to  estab- 
lish character,  and  to  make  that  character  more  efficient  thru 
knowledge,  says  L,.  B.  R.  Briggs  in  the  March  Atlantic;  to  make 
moral  character  more  efficient  thru  mental  discipline.  In  the 
transition  from  school  to  college,  continuity  of  the  best  influence, 
mental  and  moral,  is  the  thing  most  needful.  Oddly  enough,  the 
only  continuity  worthy  of  the  name  is  often  (in  its  outward 
aspects)  neither  mental  nor  moral,  but  athletic.  An  athlete  is 
watched  at  school  as  an  athlete,  enters  college  as  an  athlete;  and 
if  he  is  a  good  athlete,  and  if  he  takes  decent  care  of  his  body,  he 
continues  his  college  course  as  an  athlete, — with  new  experiences, 
it  is  true,  but  always  with  the  thread  of  continuity  fairly  vis- 
ible, and  with  the  relation  of  training  to  success  clearly 
in  view.  Palpably  bad  as  the  management  of  college  ath- 
letics has  been  and  is,  miskading  as  the  predominance  of 
athletics  in  an  institution  of  learning  may  be  the  fact  remains  that 
in  athletics  lies  a  saving  power;  and  that  for  many  a  boy  no  better 
bridge  of  the  gap  between  school  and  college  has  yet  been  found 
than  the  bridge  afforded  by  athletics.  The  Freshman  athlete, 
left  to  himself,  is  likely  to  fall  behind  in  his  studies,  but  unless 
he  is  singularly  unreasonable  or  vicious,  he  is  where  an  older 
student  of  clear  head  and  strong  will  can  keep  him  straight, — 
can  at  least  save  him  from  those  deplorable  falls  that  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  bruise  and  taint  a  whole  life. 


A  fault  of  many  teachers  is  too  much  talk.  They  multiply 
words  without  knowledge,  the  confusion  of  the  learners'  minds. 
The  case  of  the  boy  who  said,  '  'I  can  understand  the  lesson  well 
enough,  but  it's  the  teachers's  explanation  of  the  lesson  that 
troubles  me,"  probably  has  a  good  many  parallels.  The  good 
teacher  is  economical  of  speech.  His  words  are  few  and  well 
ordered, — The  Ohio   Teacher. 


Example. — Jane  gave  one-sixth  of  her  candy  to  John  and 
one-third  to  Mary.  She  had  six  sticks  left.  How  many  did  she 
have  at  first  ? 

Answer.— Third-grade  boy:  "Jane  had  a  hole  bag  full." 
— Lawndale  School,  Chicago. 
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educational  Associations,  teachers'  institutes,  etc. 


The  National  Educational  Association, Charleston, South  Carolina,  July  7- 
13,1900.  John  Swett,  Martinez,  State  Director,  Irwin  Shepherd,  Secre- 
tary, Winona,  "Wis. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association,  San  Francisco,  Dec.  26,  37,  28, 
1900.    J.  W.    McClymondi,  President;  Mrs.   M.    M.   FitzGerald,  Secretary. 

Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association,  Peiulloton,  Ore.  President  F.  t. 
Forbes,    Mai  ch  21,  22,  23. 

TEAOHEES1  INSTITUTE, 

Sanguis  Obispo  County,  San  Luis   Obispo,    April  16  to  20th.    Mrs.  A.  C.  S. 
Woods,  Superintendent. 
■♦-♦■-♦■-♦•-♦•-♦•-♦■-♦■-♦■-♦■-♦■-♦■-♦■-♦■-♦■■♦■  -♦-♦-  +.  +  +  +  +  +  +  -++.  +  +  +  +.. 


Sonoma  County,  Santa Kosa,  April  9  to  13th.    Miss  Minnie  Coulter,  Supt. 
San  Bernardino  County ,  San  Bernardino.  April  2  to  6th.  Miss  Lulu  Claire, 
Bahr,  Supt. 

Riverside  County,  Riverside,  March  26  to  30th.     Supt.  Edward  Hyatt. 
Mendocino  Countv,  Fort  Bragg,  May  7  to  10th,     Supt.  J.   F.    Bar  bee. 
Marin  Ceunty,  San  Rafael,  Supt.  Robt.  Furlong,  March  27  to  31st. 

MEETINGS- 

The  State  Educational  Commission,  San  Francisco,  April  12th, 

State  Board  of  Education,  Sacramento,  March  17th. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees,,  San  Jose,  April  13th. 


-*«*% 


■•*■■*■-*-■*■■*--*--* 


Miss  Mabel  Gory  and  Miss  Mary  Allen  have 
been  elected  substitute  teachers  in  Fresno. 

An  effoit  is  being  made  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
for  the  introduction  of  Bands  of  Mercy  in  the 
schools. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Campbells,  Santa 
Clara  County,have  petitioned  the  Superintendent, 
L.  J.  Chipman,  for  a  Union  High  School. 

Santa  Ana  has  called  an  election  to  vote  on  a 
proposition  to  bond  the  city  of  Santa  Ana  for 
$30,000  for  high  school  purposes. 

Riverside  County  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion. Supt.Hyatt  has  received  a  number  of  appli- 
cations for  the  formation  of  new  school  districts. 

The  Alameda  City  school  buildings  are  over- 
crowded. Superintendent  Hughes  and  the  Board 
are  at  work  devising  some  plan  to  provide  better 
facilities. 

Professor  Henning  of  Reedly  has  resigned  his 
position  as  teacher  in  the  high  school  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Professor  Houston,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Geo.  A.  Merrill,  principal  of  the  Lick  School  of 
Mechanical  Art,  and  Principal  Schwartz  of  the 
Wilmerding  School,  addressed  the  Unitarian  Club 
of  Alameda  during  the  month  on  the  subject  of 
"Industrial  Education." 

Every  city  on  the  Coast,  except  San  Francisco, 
is  showing  a  large  increase  in  the  average  daily 
attendance  and  enrollmeut.  In  Portland  it  was 
200  over  the  same  month  of  last  year,  and  over 
2,000  more  than  in  September. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Horner,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  is  making 
an  enviable  reputation  upon  an  excellent  review 
of  the  "Literature  of  the  Northwest."  He  de- 
livered his  lectures  recently  at  a  local  Teachers' 
Institute  in  Albany. 

Superintendent  W.  J.  Hughes,  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  progressive  educators  of  the 
Northwest,  has  introduced,  with  a  great  deal  of 
sucess,  the  "School  Savings  Bank, "in  the  schools 
of  Fairhaven. 

The  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  has  in- 
troduced a  sewing  department.  Mrs.  Eva  Blake, 
who  has  taken  a  course  in  the  New  York  College 
for  teachers  and  fitted  herself  especially  for  the 
work  of  teaching  sewing,  has  been  selected  to 
take  charge. 

Trustee  Bailey  of  San  Jose  has  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  that  substitute  teachers 
should  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  teachers 
whose  classes  they  take,  stating  that,  on  account 
of  being  allowed  half  pay,  the  teachers  were  being 
treated  unjustly. 

The  Alameda  schools  have  been  presenting  a 
series  of  entertainments  to  obtain  funds  for  works 
of  art  to  decorate  the  schoolrooms.  Several  hun- 
dred dollars  were  made  in  this  way,  and  a  superior 
quality  of  pictures  were  secured  and  placed  in  the 
schoolrooms. 


The  schools  of  Lo3  Angeles  held  exceedingly 
interesting  exercises  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
Superintendent  Foshay,  Deputy  Superintendent 
Ennis,  President  Davis  and  Judge  Hendrick  of 
the  Board  of  Education  attended  many  of  the 
exercises,  and  helped  make  the  day  a  notable 
success, 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  Friday,  February  5th,  and  held  a  round 
table  discussion  upon  school  fatigue.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Starbuck,  Professors  Daley,  Holloway,  Wilson 
and  Bennet,  of  the  Normal  School,  and  Pro- 
fessors Stowell  and  Wells,  of  the  Public  Schools, 
participated. 

The  trustees  of  the  city  of  San  Bernardino  at  a 
recent  meeting  voted  a  half  day's  vacation  to 
every  teacher  in  the  school  department  of  this 
city,  to  be  used  in  visiting  other  schools.  The 
Board  will  furnish  a  substitute  teacher,  and  will 
make  no  deduction  from  the  regular  teacher's 
salary. 

Supt.  Erlewine  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Education  a  modification  of  the  annual  and  semi- 
annual mode  of  promotion.  His  plan  is  to  allow 
the  teachers  to  give  more  time  to  individual  in- 
struction of  the  slower  pupils.  This  enables  the 
backward  pupils  to  gain  one  year  in  the  primary 
schools. 

The  revised  course  of  study  of  Oakland,  Alame- 
da and  Berkeley  has  been  made  uniform.  The 
new  course  emphasizes  Nature  Study,  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic,  the  importance  of  reading  and 
the  forming  of  character.  The  uniformity  con- 
sists not  in  the  method  of  teaching  or  discipline, 
but  in  the  subject  taught. 

Supt.  Barker  of  Eureka,  is  at  work  upon  a  new 
course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  his  city.  Supt, 
Barker  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  men  we 
have  in  the  city  superintendency.  He  is  a  practi- 
cal teacher  and  careful  student  of  the  various 
suggestions  and  practical  experiments  made 
during  the  past  ten  years  along  the  line  of  courses 
of  study. 

Here  is  an  unique  advertisement  from  a  Van- 
couver paper.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  country 
where  they  advertise  for  teachers, 

TEACHES    WANTED. 

Male.  For  the  West  Burnaby  School;  salary,  $58, 
Apply  personally  or  by  letter  on  or  before  March  3rd. 
Duties  to  commence  March  12th. 

JOHN  G.  KEEPER, 

Secret  ary-Treasurer, 
Central  Park,  Peb.  20th.  Central  Park,  B.  C. 

The  Citizens  of  San  Bernardino.headedby  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Hanford,  raised  by  subscription  Lufficient 
money  to  send  Miss  Grace  Harrison,  a  colored 
student  of  the  Srn  Bernardino  High  School,  to 
the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  for  three 
years.  After  completing  her  course  she  expects 
to  devote  her  time  to  teaching  the  people  of  her 
own  color  in  the  Southern  States. 

Principal  Suzzallo,  of  the  Longfellow  School, 
Alameda,  and  Principal  Cave  of  the  St.  Helena 
schools,  are  both  working  out  the  self-govern- 
ment plan,  whieh  has  been  in  such  successful 
operation  in  Omaha,  and  some  of  the  Eastern 
cities.  In  the  April  issue  of  the.  Journal  we  ex- 
pect to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the 
St.  Helena  experiment. 


The  Oakland  schools  are  at  present  very  much 
exercised  over  the  reports  of  the  teachers  using 
slang  and  improper  language  toward  a  pupil. 
Director  Powell  has  started  an  investigation  of 
the  matter.  We  would  suggest  the  use  of  a 
grapuophone  in  the  classroom,  which  would 
record  the  slang  and  rough  language  of  the 
teacher  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  positive  evi- 
dence. If  the  Board  of  Directors  would  secure 
450  graphophones,  one  ior  each  room,  and  then 
turn  them  loose  in  the  meeting,  they  would  have 
such  a  babel  of  evidence  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  would  be  room  for  some  of  the  surplus 
teachers*  However,  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
have  teachers  who  forget  themselves  and  use  im- 
proper language  in  the  presence  of  pupils. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Los  Angeles 
High  School,  February  1st,  were  especially  inter- 
esting. Robert  L  Burdette  discussed  "All  Things 
Are  Possible  to  Him  Who  Believes."  Pres.  E.  T. 
Pierce  madea  short  address  congratulating  those 
who  had  finished  the  course,  and  giving  sound 
advice  to  the  student  body.  The  following  re- 
ceived diplomas:  Romola  May  Adams,  Myrtle 
Elizabeth  Amick,  Juanita  V.  Austin,  Mabel 
Barnes,  Linnian  Elizabeth  Blind,  George  Boe- 
huche,  Oeorge  A.  Boden,  Isabel  Borthwick,  Jane 
L.  Bean,  Pearl  L.  Barron,  Grace  Rita  Rebeque  M. 
Cooper,  Jennie  Pear  Queen,  Wm.  Frederick  Huff, 
Mary  Etta  Hugunin,  E.Lenore  Keeler,  Elmer  W. 
Lawrence,  Dorothy  Ingaretha  Hendricks,  Mary 
Bruce  Mitchell,  Edith  Iona  Moon,  Harriet  Lorena 
Morrow,  Emma  Agnes  McCarthy,  Mary  Agnes 
Noble,  Edith  Chester  Peckham,  Carrie  .Elizabeth 
Porter,  Florence  Isabelle  Rich,  E.  Mae  Stebbins, 
Elsie  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Margaret  Vincent,  Mar- 
garet Ada  Waite,  Lydia  E.  Walters,  Mattie  M. 
Woods,  Meta  May  Woodson,  Jessie  Hill  Thomp- 
son. 


That  kind  words  can  never  die  is  never  felt 
more  forcibly  than  by  the  man  on  trial  for 
breach  of  promise  whose  love-letters  are  read 
in  court. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  ) 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo, 
County  and  State  aforesaid,  and  that  the  said 
firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hail's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

,  __,  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

JsealJ.  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system.     Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  beBt. 

Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood  Building,  S.  F* 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terms  very  reasonable. 
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WESTERN   SCHOOL    NEWS 


The  regular  weekly  receptions  of  Mrs.  Phcebe 
Hearst  at  Berkeley  have  become  quite  a  feature  of 
University  life. 

It  is  reported  that  Z.  F.  Wharton  of  Sacramento, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Powell  Rice  of  Santa  Barbara  has  sued 
the  Board  of  Education  for  her  salary  for  January. 
The  new  Board  of  Education  annuled  her  contract 
as  special  teacher  in  music. 

The  public  school  building  at  I«os  Banos  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week. 
It  was  built  about  nine  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $8000, 
The  building  was  insured  for  $6000.  The  furniture 
was  valued  at  $1500. 

According  to  letters  received  at  the  University  of 
California  from  Japan,  there  are  at  present  many 
openings  for  teachers  in  that  country.  Galen  M. 
Fisher,  '96,  who  went  out  to  Tokio  as  Secretary  of 
the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  of  Japan, 
has  written  to  Mrs.  M.  Iv.  Cheney,  appointment 
secretary  of  the  University,  that  many  good  appoint- 
ments exist  in  schools  thruout  the  island.  The 
University  has  recently  received  many  inquiries 
both  from  China  and  Japan  concerning  students 
desirable  as  teachers/ 

President  Graves  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton is  making  a  tour  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  He  will  address  the  high  schools  of  Che- 
halis,  Centralia,  Hoquian,  Aberdeen,  Cosmopolis 
and  Montesano,  and  will  return  in  time  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Spring  term,  Monday,  March  5th. 
Besides  addressing  the  people  of  Chehalis  on  the 
evening  of  February  27th,  and  of  Hoquian  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th.  This  is  the  way  the  energetic  presi- 
dent spends  his  vacations. 

Mr.  A.  A.  White,  principal  of  the  Redding 
schools  is  on  trial  for  whipping  a  boy  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  weighing  within  a  few  pounds  as 
much  as  the  teacher.  Mr.  White  in  order  to  whip 
the  boy  effectually,  as  he  resisted  with  blows  and 
kicks,  was  compelled  to  tie  his  hands  and  feet. 
The  affair  lasted  for  two  hours,  from  3:30105:30. 
Then  Mr.  White  loaned  the  whipped  boy  his  neck- 
tie and  invited  him  a  la  Coffey  to  go  iorth  hunting. 
The  boy  however,  hunted  up  a  lawyer,  and  Red- 
ding is  enjoying  a  sensation. 

Yankton,  South  Dakota,  has  a  novel,  and  it  is 
claimed  very  economical  method  of  supplying  the 
school  children  with  text  books.  The  books  are 
purchased  by  the  school  board  and  rented  to  the 
pupils.  In  the  grades  the  rent  is  paid  by  the 
year.  During  the  summer  vacation  all  books  are 
recovered  and  repaired,  if  injured  in  any  way. 

The  plan  was  adopted  in  the  fall  of  1895.  Since 
that  time  6,415  books  have  been  purchased  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  total  enrollment  of  850  pupils. 
The  total  expense,  including  first  cost,  freight. 
preparing  the  books  for  use,  recovering  and  re- 
pair for  this  season  was  $3,317.54.  The  total 
amount  received  for  book  rent  during  this  period 
was  $1,818.39.  Up  to  the  present  time  less  than 
two  dozen  hooks  have  been  discarded  because  of 
wear.  Experience  shows  that  the  books  will  last 
from  five  to  seven  years.  The  children  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  entire  set  of  books,  for  the 
first  grade  only  20  cents,  for  the  second  grade  25 
cents,  for  the  sixth  grade  80  cents,  and  soon.  And 
for  these  sums  the  child  has  the  use  of  all  the 
books  essential  for  his  grade. 

Vacavjixe,  Cal. 
Haer  Wagner,  Dear  Sir:  I  am  out  of  the  ranks 
of  teachers  now,  and  am  engaged  in  fruit  growing. 
But  I  have  a  family  of  children  growing  up  and 
attending  school  and  I  need  your  Journal.     I  wish 
to  continue  on  your  subscription  list.    I  remit  you 
$1.50.    I  am  taking  three  educational  papers,  but  I 
shall  close  with  all  but  yours. 
With  kindest  wish  for  your  success  I  am 
Yours  truly 

G.  M.  Chambers. 


FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  CUBA. 

Alexis  E.  Frye,  who  has  a  national  reputation  as 
the  author  of  Frye's  Geographies,  and  as  a  teacher 
and  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  England 
and  California,  has  made  marvelous  progress  in 
organizing  the  free  schools  of  Cuba.  Four  months 
ago  there  were  less  than  4,000  Cuban  children  in 
the  public  schools.  To-day  there  are  80,000.  and 
by  June  lst,Mr.Frye  believes  there  will  be  150,000. 
Mr.  Frye  receives  a  salary  of  $4;000  per  year,  but 
he  donates  the  salary  each  month  to  some  charity 
in  Cuba.  During  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
there  he  has  drafted  the  school  law  for  Cuba,  or- 
ganized normal  schools,  summer  schools,  and  in- 
stitutes for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
force. 

The  lowest  salary  paid  to  a  public  school 
teacher  in  Havana  is  $900,  and  the  lowest  salary 
paid  in  other  parts  to  a  regular  teacher,  is  $600. 

The  Sunday  "Times-Herald "of  Chicago,  recent- 
ly contained  a  half  page  article  devoted  to  Mr. 
Frye's  wonderful  work. 


J.  C.  Pelton,  known  as  the  "Pioneer  Educator," 
is  in  Los  Angeles.  His  little  daughter  stands  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  depot  and  sells  his  songs  for 
ten  cents,  to  support  him. 


Institutes. 

Clay  Hampton,  Inyo  County.held  a  very  success- 
ful institute  this  year.  Elizabeth  Sargent  Wilson 
was  the  conductor.  The  program  was  well  pre- 
pared, and  was  one  of  the  neatest  that  has  been 
sent  the  Journal. 

Miss  Estelle  Bagnelle  was  compelled  on  account 
of  sickness  to  postpone  her  institute  last  fall.  She 
held  it  this  year,  February  19  to  23.  The  instruct- 
ors were  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  T.  I,.  Heaton,  David 
Starr  Jordan  ard  D.  R.  Augsburg.  Dr.  Jordan  gave 
a  special  talk  on  the  Boer  question.  There  were 
many  visitors  present  and  patrons  of  schools,  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  reported  as  the 
most  successful  institute  ever  held  in  Madera 
County.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  has  met  the 
teachers  of  the  County  and  knows  that  they  are 
wide  awake,  progressive  and  interested  in  educa- 
tional advancement.  Miss  Bagnelle  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  able  manner  in  which  she  con- 
ducted the  institute. 


"Science  and  Art  of  Teaching." 

The  following  course  of  lectures  by  Professor  Ell- 
wood  P.  Cubberley  will  be  delivered  at  2  o'clock  on 
each  Tuesday  in  March  in  the  S.  F.  Normal  School 
building:  "Qualities  and  Training  Demanded," 
"The  Teacher's  Responsibility,"  '"Why  Some 
Teachers  Fail,"  ''The  Science  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing." 


San  Francisco 

Business  College 

1327  MAEKET  STREET 
Bookkeeping— Ellis  Shorthand— Gregg 

Penmanship — Business  and  Ornamental 

Telegraphy  Civil  Service— Special  Department 


DAY  AND  EVENING        CATALOG  EXPLAINS  ALL. 


Eduu.B.  Hifcdes  &  Co 

322  to  328  Hotua'd  St„   San    ppaneiseo. 

Sole  Pacific  Coast  Manufacturers 

HILL'S  PATENT  INSIDE   SLIDING   BLIND, 

Used  in  over  200  Schools. 

Rollins    Wood    Patitions, 

For  dividing  Class  rooms. 

Improved    Venetian     Blinds. 


WESTERN  IRON   WORKS 


-4- 


CO^Tf*  ACTORS 


For  WROUGHT  IRON 

STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


FIRE   ESCAPES   A   SPECIALTY 


Designs  and  prices 

furnished  on  application. 


I23-I25  Beale  Street 

San  Francisco. 
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BEWARE  of  imitations  of  these  pictures  .... 

The  PERRY  PICTU  R ES 


EXTRA   SIZE 
FIVE  FOR  25  CENTS   No  order  for  less  than  5  of  these 

pictures. 
On  paper  10x12  inches       »       »       * 

The  following  subjects  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery: 

Send  50  cents  for  any  ten 

Ex  357  Madonna  of  the 
Harpies 
Andrea  del  Sarlo 
Ex  367  Holy  Night 

Correggio 
Ex  38S  A.urora. 

Guido  Reni 
Ex  394  Mater  Dolorosa, 

Guido  Reni 
Ex  501  Oxen  Going  to 

Work         Troifon    Ex  609  Madonna  and 
Ex  509  Angelus       Millet  Child  Dagnan-Bouveret 
Ex  51 1  The  Gleaners,  Ex  618  The  Shepher- 

Milltt  dess    Lerolle 

THE  PEEET  PIOTUEES  LESSON   SYSTEM  for   Sunday-schools, 
accompanied  by  a  Lesson  Talk.     Send  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Perry  Pictures,  igSS—---'" 5y:S8  inche 


FOR  50  CENTS 

You   can  Transform 
Your  School- room. 

Send  50  cents  for  ten  of  the 

Perry  Pictures,  Extra  size 

and    hang:     them     upon    the 
walls   of    your    school-room, 
Yout  pupils   will  enjoy  them. 
They  are  maivels  of  beauty. 
See  list  givn  tflow. 


Ex  1  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant. 

Ex  2  Longfellow. 

Ex  261  Virgin  Infant  Jesus 
and  St.  John 

Botticelli 

Ex  321  Sistine  Madonna, 
Complete,    Raphael 

Ex  324  Madonna  of  the 

Chair  Raphael 

Ex  325  Madonna 

Granduca    Raphael 


Ex  513  The  Man  With 
He  e        Millet 
Ex  516  Shepherdess 

Knitting    Millet 
Ex  521  Feeding  Her 

Birds        Millet 
Ex  538  Horse  Fair 

Rosa  Bonheur 
Ex  375  Song  of  the  Lark 
Breton 


Ex  619  By  the  River 

Lerolle 
Ex  620  Arrival  of  the 

Shepherds  Lerolle 
Ex  648  Baby  Stuart 

Van  Dyck 
Ex  982  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  Murillo 

Ex  795  Queen  Louise 

Richter 
Ex  800  Christ  and  the 

Doctor      Hofmann 
Ex  801  The  Christ 

Hofmann 

A   picture  for  every 


Ex  807  Jesus  Blessing 
Little  Children 

Plockhorsl 
Ex  810  The  Good  Shep- 
herd     ^lockhorst 
Ex  861  Angel  Heads 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
Ex  886  Pharaoh's  Horses 
Herring 
Ex  1020  Christmas 

Chimes    Blashfield 

Ex  1031  Hosea  Sargent 

Ex  j  033  Prophets  Sargent 

Ex  1034  Prophets, Sa rgent 

Sunday  in  the   year,  or 


Ex  1035  Prophets,  Sargent 
Ex  1036  Prophets,  Sargent 
Ex  1037  Prophets,  Sargent 
Ex  1063  Can't  You  Talk  ? 

Holmes 
Ex  1093  St.  Cecilia 

Naujok 
Ex  1112  Madonna 

Ferruzzi 
Ex  43  Lost  Schenck 

Ex  3140  Countess  Potocka 
Ex  1041  The  Brook 

Walter  Sargent 

one  for   every  month* 


subjects. 


No  order  for  less  than  25  of  these  pictures. 


One  Cent  Each 


O  -A-T-A-IjOCS-iS . 


Send  two-ceut  stamp  for  24-page  Catalog  and  sample  picture.    I 


»ORTFOLIOS  for  THB  PERRY  PICTURES,  holding  150 pictures. 
15  cents,  two  for  25  cents.     Strong— Neat— Durable. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURE/  Q2HP/1NT, 
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Mfllflpn     MnejQ     Tremont  Temple,  Boston 

mdiuen.  mass,  76  Fiflh  Avenuej  New  Vork_ 


BOOKS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE 


m -ON  EVERY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  LIST 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 

Over  150  numbers  already  published,  containing  masterpieces  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  Authors  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  With  Introductions,  Biographical 
Sketches,  Notes  aud  Portraits. 

Adapted  for  use  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  for  School  Libraries, 

Regular  single   numbers,  paper,  15  cents,  net. 


Grade. 


I. 


Books  fSe°  Riverside  Literature  Series 

—IN  USE  IN  THE— 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

No.  of 
R.L-S. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer  (cloth  only) P 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader K 

II  &  III.  Stories  from  the  Arabiau  Nights 117-118 

Hans  Anderson's  Stories 49-50 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha 13-14 

Grimm's  German  Household  Tales 107-108 

IV.  "Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose 70-71 

V.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 22-23 

VI.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Staudish 2 

Longfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  and  Other  Poems 11 

Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers 37 

VII.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  etc 6 

Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  etc 15 

, .  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees..... 28 

Longfellow's  Evangeline 1 

Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  etc....4 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  Part  II 18 


VIII. 


Price  in 
Paper. 

t 
25§ 
30f 
30+ 
30+ 
30f 
30+ 
30+ 

15*J 
15J 

15*t 
15J 
15t 
15J 

15«J 

15*( 
15 


ALSO  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  :     *25  cents.    +Also  in  one  volume,   10  cents, 
one  volUnie,  2,  11,  and  37.  50  cents;  likewise  6, 28,  and  1;  1,  4,  and  18.        §30  cents. 


A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Kditiou.    By  JOHN  FISKE. 

WrTH     TOPICAL    ANALYSIS.    SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS,    AND    DIRECTIONS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

By  Frank  Alpine  Hill.,  Litt.D..  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School 
in  Cambridge,  and  later  of  the  Mechanic  Ans  High  School  in  Boston.  Crown  8vo  half 
leather,  small  pica  type,  xxi+573  pages,  $1.00  net. 

Fiske's  History  of  the  United  Slates  contains  235  Illustrations  (including  Maps  not 
colored),  6  full-page  colored  Maps,  and  2  double-page  colored  Maps. 

With  an  account  by  Mr.  Fiske  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 


John 


Fiske's  Civil  Government 
States. 


in  the  United 


Considered  with  Some  Reference  to  its  Origins. 
With  Questions  on  the  Test  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  English 
High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Mr.  Fiske.    Crown  8vo 
390  pages.    $1.00  net. 


Masterpieces  of  American  Literature. 

From  the  writings  of  Franklin,  Irving,  Bryant,  Webster,  Everett,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau  and  O'Reilly.  With  Biographical 
Sketches,  Notes  and  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  470  pages,  $1.00,  net. 


Masterpieces  of  British   Literature- 

(A  Companion  Volume  to  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature.)  From  the  writings 
of  Ruskiu,  Macaulay,  Brown,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
Byron.  Cowper,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Addison  and  Steele,  Milton  and  Bacon.  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  Notes  and  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  480  pages,  $1.00,  net. 
Masterpieces  of  Aiu«rican  literature  and  Masterpieces  of  British  Literature 
are  intended  for  classes  in  literature  in  High  Schools  and  Academies  and  for  use  as 
Readers  in  the  highest  classes  of  Grammar  Schools. 


The  Hiawatha  Primer 


By   MISS   FLORENCE   HOLBROOK 

Principal  of  the  For--stville  School,  Chicago. 

Based  on  Longfellow's    Song    of  Hiawatha,    and    designed    for  use  as  the 

child's  first  hook  in  reading. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer  contains  139  pages  of  reading  text,  8  full-page  colored 
illustrations, -1  full-page  black  and  white  illustrations,  and  65  part-page  illustrations  in 
black  and  white,  or  silhouette;  and  equipped  with  reading  and  writing  lessons  in  the 
latest  vertical  script,  and  many  special  features. 

Bound  iu  cloth,  with  specially  designed  cover  stamp,  40  cents. 


■DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULARS  OF  THE  BOOKS  MENTIONED  ABOVE  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


Published 
by 

4  Park  St.,  Boston 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

11  East  17th  St.,  New  York.        378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


For  Sale 
by 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  "HOME  GRAND" 
GRAPHOPHONE 


Most 
Wonderful 


Price  $100 


I 


Reproductions  of  music,  song  and  speech  as  loud 
as  the  original  and  as  satisfying  and  delightful. 
Embodies  the  new  principles  discovered  in  our 
laboratory  which  have  revolutionized  the  art  of 
sound-reproduction. 

■  Unrivaled  for  home  or  pablio  entertainment.  Qraphophones  using  small  records  from  $5  UP- 

■  Large  records  for  machines  of  "Grand"  type,  $1.50.  TheToyGraphophone,including5diskrecorde,  $3. 
B  Write  for  Catalogue  or  call, 

I  COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    CO.,    DEPT. 

■■■■■■■■■■a  X2S    tS-E-A-HTK-    JST  3M*««**MI 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

303-306  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 
Hylonlate   Blackboards,    Maps,   Charts, 
Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 


Also  at 


North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


Send  for  Catalog 


THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC    ' 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  Beginning  Monday,  July  2,  and  Closing  Friday,  August  10  OPEN    TO   ALL 
COL.    FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS    OF  TEN   DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK   COUNTY   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

A  full  corps  of 
Instructors  and 
excellent  facilities 


Unequaled  attractions  for  teachers  and  others  who 

wish  to  combine  recreation  and  summer  study. 

DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 

Write  for  circular  of  information,  addressing  the  Director 


Lincoln  Park 
and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


EMANUEL  R.    BOYER,  603   Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $60; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year. 

ISVSend  for  Catalog. 


WM.  C.  HASSLER,  M.  D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 

Office.  133  Powell  Street.  Residence. 

Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.     725  Laguna  St.  nr.  Grove 
Telephone  Bush  22.        Telephone  Steiner  771 


WE  CLAIM 

That  our  teaching  by  mail  is  equal  to  the  best  oral 
instruction  and  infinitely  cheaper.  Try  one  of  our 
courses  and  you  will  be  surprised. 

BOOK-KEEPING-SHORTHAND-SPANISH 

For  circular  of  information,  address, 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondence  Institute 

Rooms  573  to  576  Parrott  Bldg.,  San  Fr  ancisco,  Cal 


In  East  Syracuse,  Superintendent  Brown 
asked  a  class  in  the  eighth  grade  why  they  did 
not  begin  sentences  with  capital  letters.  *  The 
ollowing  answers  were  received.  They  show 
from  a  scholar's  standpoint,  some  things  that 
the  teacher  might  guard  against. 

1.  PupilB  forget  that  the  firat  word  of  every 
sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

2.  Pupils  write  rapidly,  and  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  beginning  the  words  with  small 
letters. 

3.  They  think  that  only  the  first  word  in 
every  paragraph  should  begin   with  a  capital. 

4.  They  don't  know  when  to  begin  a  word 
with  a  capital,  as  they  don't  know  when  they 
begin  a  new  sentence. 

5.  They  get  into  the  habit  of  beginning  all 
wnrdB  with  small  letters. 

6.  Some  don't  know  the  rule. 

7  Some  don't  care  whether  they  do  any- 
thing right  or  not,  and  do  that  wrong  as  well 
as  anything  else. 

8  They  write  in  a  liurry,  and  don't  care 
about  capita's. 

9.  Some  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home, and  don't 
care  how  the  work  is  done. — School  Bulletin, 


Prof.  A.  Vander  Naillen,  who  has  for 
thirty-six  years  been  at  the  head  of  the  well 
known  mining  school  in  San  Francisco,  left 
Friday,  March  3d,  for  Paris,  where  he  will 
remain  during;  the  great  fair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  thoro  study  of  anything 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  us. 

Supplement  to  State  fiistory 

Supplement  to  Slate  History,  1887  to. 
1900,  including  an  account  of  two  wars. 
Fully  illustrated  with  maps  and  portraits. 
Written  by  Harr  Wagner.  Price  25  cts. 
One  dozen  for  pupils'  use,  $2.50.  If  you 
are  finishing  the  Slate  History  you  need 
this  supplement  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 
Order  now.  Address  The  Whitaker  & 
Ray  Co.,  723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Timely  Booklet 

Charm  for  the  Boer 

Price,  25  cents. 

A  series  of  Stirring  War  Poems,  by  JOAQUIN  MII/LER, 

written  in  behalf  of  the  Boers. 

Published  by  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
These  poems,  published  in  the  form  of  a  neat  book- 
let, are  sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  and  active  sale.  Dr, 
Leyds,  the  representative  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  in 
Germany.haa  written  his  appreciation  of  the  matchless 
poem,  "Boston  to  the  Boers." 


Jin  Important  Publication. 

Political  Interference  with 
the  Public  Schools. 

By  PRESIDENT    DAVID    STARR  JORDAN,    PRESI- 
DENT BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER,  REV. 
C.  R.  BROWN,  GEO.  C.  PARDEE 
AND   OTHERS. 

PRICE    25    CENTS. 

The  Whitaker  &  Bay  Company, 

723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Fisk  Teachers'   Agencies 

have  rilled  over  13,000  positions, 

PACIFIC  COAST  (525Stimson  Block,  tos Angeles 

OFFICES  ^420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correapon- 
dence  with  employers  Invited.  Registration  forma  seat 
to  teachers  on  application. 
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THE    RIVERSIDE   ART   SERIES; 


Edited  by  ESTELLe  M.  HURLL 

Gives  full-page  representative  pictures  of  representative  artists,  with  full  information,  including  the  stories  which  the 
pictures  illustrate. 

It  is  a  good  preparation  or  substitute  for  Foreign  Travel.  It  appeals  to  Teachers  of  Art  as  a  text, 
to  Teachers  of  Literature  as  supplementary  reading,  and  to  all  others  who  wish  to  have  at  hand  the  most 
important  things  in  bud  abonl  art. 

Issues  for  the  Present  School  Year 

(RAPHAEL  (October),  MICHELANGELO  (February,) 

REM(B(RAN(DT  (December),  JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET  (April). 

64   Representative  Pictures  with  332  Pages  of  Text. 

Each  book,  about  ioo  pages,  12B10,  Paper,  30  cents,  net;  cloth,  40  cents,  net. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE: 
The  four  numbers,  paper  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  11  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

For  Sale  by  THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY, 

723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 00 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Cornell  University 


Summer  Session 
July  5  to  Aug.  6,  1900. 


. 


FIFTY-TWO  Professors  and  Instructors  give  a  total  of  eighty-three  Courses  in  the 
following  named  subjects: 

^  Ancient  and  Modern   Languages,  English   literature,   Science  and  Art  of  Educa- 

3>  tion,  Ps3'chology,  Ethics,  History,  Political  and  Social  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics, 

<$>  Chemistry,    Botany,    Geology     and    Physiography,  Geography,  Physiology,  Drawing 

^  and  Art,  Mechanical   Drawing  and  Designing,  Shop-work  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and 


<S> 


Nature  Study. 


<$><$3><3><S><e><S><$><S><S><*><S><§><$><S>  <$><$>  <8><$><$><e><?><S><J><S><3><S><S><$><3><$>  <?><$>  <5>  <S>  <S><$> 

The  instruction  is  suited  to  High  School  and  other  teachere,  and  to  Professors,  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  of  Colleges. 

Matriculated  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduate  or  undergraduate,  may 
receive  credit  to  the  extent  of  ten  University  hours.  Others  receive  certificates  of  attend- 
ance and  of  work  satisfactorily  done. 

A   Single  Tuition   Fee  of    $25  for  the  entire   Summer  Session  is  charged. 
ITHACA  Summer  temperature  is   but   little    higher   than  that  experienced  at  Saranac 
Lake  and  lake  George.  For  full  announcement  and  book  of  views,  address 

Tim    H.EGISTRAH., 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


■$2.50  por  $1.50' 


A  Combination  Offer  that  Means  Something 

Both  for  only 

$1.50 


BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  (one  year) 
CHILD-STUDY   HONTHLY    (one  year) 

The  total  amount  of  value 


$1.50 
$1.00 

$2."50" 


In  order  to  introduce  these  magazines  to  a  large  number  of  readers  we  make  the  above 
extraordinary  offer  to  new  subscribers  for  a  limited  time  only. 

BIRDS  AND  ALL  NATURE  Is  a  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  forty-eight  page 
■■■  i  ^^— =»  journal     issued     monthly.        It     is     devoted     to     Nature    Study  and 

Elementary  Science.  Each  number  contains  eight  full-page  natural  color  illustrations  of  Birds,  Animals, 
Flowers,  Insects,  Plants,  etc,  They  are  printed  on  fine  paper  8  s  10  inches,  reproduced  from  nature  by  the  New 
Process  of  Color  Photography.  The  articles  are  well  written,  interesting  and  instructive,  because  our  con- 
tributors are  the  best.  ■ 

"  The  greatest  paper  coming  to  my  library  is  Birds  and  all  Nature.  Never  discontinue  it." 
StoviNGTON,  Me.,  Nov.  14, 1899.  B.  I,.  NOYLES,  M.D. 

CHILD=STUDY  MONTHLY  A  forty-eight  page  magazine  devoted  to  Child-Study  in  departments  that 
—^— — ^—  bear  directly  ou  the  practical  education  of  the  child.  It  has  a  Club 
Department  in  which  are  given  Outlines  of  Practical  Child-Study  in  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Clubs,  Another 
feature  is  the  Educational  Current— a  Review  of  Current  Educational  Literature.  Edited  by  Wm,  O,  Krohn, 
and  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois. 

"I  have  examined  a  copy  of  the  Child-Study  Monthly,  and  am  so  much  pleased  that  I  can- 
not do  without  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  most  helpful  to  me  in  the  home  and  school.  I  inclose  one 
dollar."  EDITH  WADSWORTH, 

Patchogde,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 


203  Michigan  Avenue, 


CH1CAQO. 


-A  $'s  WORTH  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE  FREE- 


flnnoaneements  of 
a* flEW  BOOKS 

A    NEW    SERIES 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY 

are  now  issuing:  a  NEW  SERlfiS  OF  TEACHERS' 
AIDS,  entitled. 

Western  ErJucetional  Helps 

Number  1. 

Civil  Government  Simplified 

by  j.  j.  duvau, 

An  aid  in  Teaching  Civil  Government.  Prepared 
especially  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  State  Series 
Ci\il  Government. 

A  complete  topical  analysis  is  given  of  the  County, 
State  and  Nation  as  treated  in  that  book.  The  abstracts 
are  so  arranged  that  a  pupil  may  obtain  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  any  given  subject  by  a  glance  at  a  single 
page,  thus  saving  much  valuable  time. 

A  series  of  questions  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  book 
which  is  designed  to  give  additional  help  in  a  thoro 
study  of  the  subject. 

The    author   has   had  several    years   experience    as 
teacher  and  principal  in  the  public  schools  of  California, 
and  this  little  book  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  his  actual 
daily  work  in  the  schoolroom  from  year  to  year. 
Bound  iu  strong  Paper  Covers,  Price,  25  Cents. 


Number  2. 

Jin  aid  in  m  Study  and  teaching  of 
Ddy  of  m  Cake,  Evangeline  and 
merchant  of  Uenice 

BY  J.  W.  GRAHAM 

This  book  contains  a  complete  plan  of  work  given  for 
the  study  of  each  poem  treated,  together  with  a  list  of 
questions  carefully  selected  and  calculated  to  lead  the 
pupil  step  by  step  to  a  clear  understanding  of  each  sub- 
ject. Suitable  for  use  in  either  grammar  or  high  schools, 
and  a  most  practical  help  in  teaching  literature  in  the 
grammar  grades. 

PRICE,  25  Cents,  Postpaid.    $2.50  per  Dozen. 


Guide  to  Mexico 

New  Colored  Map  and  Illustrated  from 
Original  Photographs 

The  Key  to  Wealth— Surpassing  the  Richest 
Klondike  Treasures. 

Published  by  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company, 
723  Market  Street.  Sau  Francisco,  Cal, 
It  contains  reliable  information 

FOR  THE  INVESTOR  FOR  THE  FARMER 

FOR  THE  TRAVELER  FOR  THE  MERCHANT 

FOR  THE  HEALTH-SEEKER 
It  gives  information  FOR  ALL  about 
CUSTOM  HOUSE  DUTIES 
The  production   of    Sugar,    Coffee,   Chocolate,  Rubber, 

Vanilla,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products. 

It  is  FULL  OF  INFORMATION.        Send  for  Circular. 

Richly  Illustrated,  Bound  in  Flexible  Linen, 

Pocket  Size;  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 


READY  MARCH  I5th 

Supplement  to  the  State  History 

For  Pupils  and  Teachers  of  Public  Schools 
of  California. 

BY  HARR  WAGNER. 

It  contains  the  Leading  features  of 

HARRISON'S  ADMINISTRATION 
CLEVELAND'S  ADMINISTRATION 
MCKINLEY'S  ADMINISTRATION 
THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 
THE  FILIPINO  WAR 
and  a  closing  chapter  of  a 

REVIEW    OF    THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE   CEN- 
TURY'. 

It  contains  descriptive  maps,  portraits,  and 

biograpnies  of  the  leaders  of  affairs  of  the  past  twenty 

years. 

Price,  25  cents  each;  per  dozen,  $2.50. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 


723  Market  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Eagle  Steel  Pens  No.  B  120,  170,  370,  410,  460,  480.  | 

♦  GoIof  ed  Pencils       Eagle  Peneil  Gompass  Jlo.  569  J 

^  All  Colors.  Has  no  equal.  ^ 

<$>  Send  Jor  samples  and  mention  this  publication.  <S> 

BAGlvK   PEJVOIJU  CO.    J 


I  *J^E)    "THE    BEST 

J  For  Draughting— Sketching 

®  Eagle  No.  314  Draughting,  or  No.  251  Nerograph. 

I  For  Free  Hand  Drawing 

^>  Eagle  Standard  Nos.  i}4,  2^,  3^. 

J  For  Vertical  Writing 


For  Shading,  or  Ordinary  Writing 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY    TEXT=B00K5 

NOW  READY 

A  HISTOEY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION,  b,andrew  cmclaugh™ 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     I2mo,  cloth,  $1.40. 

PLANT   RELATIONS.     A  First  Book  of  Botany.     By  John   M.   Coulter,   A.M. 
Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  TJniverBity  of  Chicago.     i2m,  cloth,  $1.10. 

PLANT    STRUCTURES.    A  Second  Book  in  Botany.      By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M 
Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.20. 

This  second  book  takes  up  plant  structures,  functions  and  classification,  and  may 
precede  the  first  book  if  preferred.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  work  of  one-half 
the  school  year  in  either  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  high-school  course. 

ENGLISH  TEXTS 

SHAKSPERE'S  MACBETH.    Edited  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D. 

ADDISON'S    SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  PAPERS.     Edited    by  Professor  Franklin  T. 
Baker,  A.M. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MILTON'S  SHORTER  POEMS.     Edited  by  F.  D.  Nichols. 

MAC  JULY'S  ESSAYS  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDISON.    Edited  by  George  B.  Aiton,  A.M. 

DRYDEN'S  PALAMON  AND   ARCITE.    Edited  by  George  M.  Marshall,  Ph.B. 

Uniform  binding.     Cloth,  50  cents;  boards,  40  cents.    Send  for  complete  prospectus. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

x      NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  TEACHERS! 

$75. OO  a  Month  with  Commissions  Paid 
Teachers  with  Satisfactory   References. 


Are  You  a  Teacher  or  Student?  Do  you  desire  re- 
munerative employment,  local  or  traveling,  for  your 
vacation  months?  If  bo,  you  will  find  the 
work  of  establishing  Library  Association  Clubs 
greatly  superior  to  any  other  work  for  va- 
cation. 

THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  PLAN  offers  to  every  book  buyer,  connection  with  a  book- 
buyers  organization  that  deals  direct  with  publishers  and  secures  for  members  auy  book  wanted  at  one-third 
to  one-half  less  than  usual  book-store  prices  and  saves  middlemen's  profits. 

THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOK  CATALOG  fnruished  to  Association  Members,  has  a 
"rating  mark"  ("'1,  2,3,"  for  authors,  "a,  b,  c,"  for  books)  placed  opposite  the  name  of  each  author  and  book  to 
show  its  grade  of  excellence;  the  ratings  are  assigned  by  leading  specialists  and  make  the  catalog  a  complete 
"guide"  and  "key"  to  literature  and  to  KKST  BOOKS  AND  BEST  AUTHORS  and  is  the  only  work  of  th« 
kind  in  the  language;  the  catalog  contains  nearly  1000-8vo  pages  and  gives  Association  members  "net"  prices 
of  all  books. 

"The  Northwestern  Library  .Association  Book  Cata-  " /  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Northwestern 
log  becomes  an  expert  librarian  in  every  home  where  it  Library  Association,  as  a  reliable  institution  and  very 
is  placed,  ft  is  the  most  complete  aid  to  book-buyers  and  beneficial  in  enabling  its  members  to  get  books,  etc.,  at 
book-lovers  in   to-day's  book  market  and  an  invaluable  wholesale  prices,  JOHN  I.  D.  HINDS, 

guide  to  books  and  authors.  "Dean  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

"MRS.  Z.A.DIXON,  Librarian  University  Chicago." 

The  Association  offers  to  its  Members  a  practical  means  of  saving  money,  and  commands  greater  popularity 
and  larger  sales  than  anything  ever  offered  to  the  people. 

Many  teachers  earn  in  three  months  with  us  as  much  as  in  nine  months  teaching;  few  who  take  training 
and  follow  instructions  fUil  to  earn  $100  a  month  after  two  mouth's  experience;  some  have  earned  $75  a  week  in 
Institutes.        Address  for  particulars 


♦   NORTHWESTERN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,     5  &6  Washington  St„  Chicago,  III. 


The  Largest 
Endowment 
Ever  Paid 


Taken  out   Dec.  30,  1884;  matured  Deo.  30, 

1899,  15-year  Endowment  policy 

$289,421  for  $100,000. 

Annual  Premium .- $      8,382 

Result  in  cash 150,847 

2.  Paid  up  Assurance 210,000 

3.  An  Annuity   for  life 20,320 

Further  Results,  Cash  returned  to 

the  Assured 150,847 

Value  of  15  years'  Assurance 67,365 

218,212 

Less  Premiums  Paid 125,730 

Balance  in  favor  of  assured 92,482 

The  result   would  have  been  precisely  the 
same,  porportionatly,  on  a  $1,000  policy. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society 

120  Broadway,  New  York 

Strongest  in  the  World. 

If  you  will  send  date  of  your  birth  I  will 
send  a  copy  of  our  comprehensive  ATLAS 
OF  TWO  WARS  and  a  proposition  based  on 
the  above  and  adapted  to  your  age. 
Address 

A.  M.  SHIELDS,  Mgr. 

7  CROCKER  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The   Atlantic    ^/loothly 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COM- 
PANY take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 
many  friends  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  that  dur- 
the  last  year  the  growth  of  public  interest  in 
the  magazine  has  been  greater  than  at  any 
time  in  its  long  history.  The  present  sub- 
scription list  is  the  largest  on  record,  and  the 
magaz'ne  is  reaching  month  after  month  hun- 
dreds of  new  readers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Illustrated  prospectus  for  1900  now  ready. 
Send  ten  cents  for  a  recent  sample  copy  of  the 
magazine  and  the  prospectus.  Coin  cards  for 
trial  subscriptions  at  half  price  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

35  Cents  a  Copy.    $4. 00  a  Year. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston. 
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Scribner'sNewEducational  Books 

SC^lBriE^  SERIES  Op  SCHOOL  READING 

In  uniform  binding;  each  i2mo,  60  cents,  net. 

HOBO,  $AG  AfJD  VIXEH. 

By  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON,  Author  of  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known." 
150  pp.     Illustrated  by  the  author. 

Little  comment  is  needed  beyond   stating-  that  this  book   contains  four  of  the  stories  which  appeared  in  "Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,"  the  most  successful  book  for  young  and  old  lovers  of  animal  stories  published  in  recent  years. 

THE   GflBliE  STOHV  BOO«;. 

Selections  for  School  Reading.  176  pp.     Illustrated. 

Edited  by  MARY  E.   BURT  and  LUCY  L-   CABLE. 

To  read  Cable  iB  to  live  in  the  South.    This  book  comes  to  fill  a  great  gap,  to  furnish  the  interpretation  of  a  wide  district  of  ou 
country  before  unrepresented  in  our  schools.     For  these  res  sons  the  stories  are  pre-3minently  profitable  school  reading. 


OTHE$  VOliUjVLES. 


Fanciful  Tales. 

By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 


Illustrated. 


Odysseus  the  Hero  of  Ithaca. 

By  MARY  E.  BURT.     Illustrated. 


Great  Literary 
and 
Educational  Value 


The  Eugene  Field  Book. 

Edited  by  MARY  E  BURT  and  MARY  B.  CABLE-   Illustrated. 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy- 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON.     Illustrated. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains. 

By  MOLLY  ELLIOTT  SEA  WELL-     Illustrated. 


Rare,  Artistic 

and  Mechanical 
Excellence 


Poems  of  American  Patriotism. 

Chosen  by  BRANDER  MATHEWS. 

Practical  Public   Speaking. 

By  Professors  S.  H.  Clarke  and  F.  M.  Blanchard  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  i2mo.  300  pd.  $1.00  nrf.  A 
text-book  for  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

These  authors  are  advocates  of  a  rational  method  of  public 
epeaking.  It  is  a  common-sense  treatise  that  fulfills  the  claim  of 
its  title. — Chicago  Tribune. 

We  find  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  principles  of  public  speak- 
ing as  they  stand  related  to  the  speaker,  the  audience  and  the 
occasion.  It  is,  in  a  wonderfully  brief  compass,  a  treasury  of 
example,'  precept  and  stimulus.— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature- 

By  HENRIETTA  CHRISTIAN  WRIGHT.     2  vols. 


A  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

By  Dr.  W.  Windelband,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Strassburg.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  second  German  edition  by  Herbert  Ernest  Ctjsh- 
man,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Tufts  College. 
8vo.     $ 2.00  net.     Published  October  7th. 

This  work  has  been  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge  to  be  the 
most  important  contribution  of  the  year  to  English  philosophical 
literature.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  early 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophies  thru  the  history  of  affairs.  Aside 
from  its  historical  merit,  its  accuracy  and  thoro  scholarship,  it  is 
a  work  of  great  brilliancy  and  power  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


153-157  piftk  flaena? 


fteLU  Yoi*k. 


CUestern  Offiee:     334  Dearborr;  Stfeet,  Chicago. 


SUPPLEMENT— THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


the  Ideational  Headquarters 

Mmm,^^^^      ~r     -g-gmr     />nr  ixm     u/rrT 


OF  THE  GREATER  WEST 


We  are  situated  in  the  very  center  of  San  Francisco — on  Market  Street — a  few  doors  above  the 
City's  land  mark,  the  Call  Building.  To  superintendents,  teachers  and  school  officers,  we  extend  a 
standing  invitation  to  visit  us  and  while  in  the  city  to  make  our  store  their  headquarters.  Look  us 
up — you  will  certainly  be  interested  in  our  immense  educational  stock  of 


School  Furniture 
Maps,  Charts,  Globes 
School  Apparatus 


School  and  Office  Stationery 
Text  and  Library  Books 
Teachers'  Aids  and  Helps 


General  School  Supply 
Complete  Text  Book 
Western  Publications 
Plays  and  Entertainment  Books 
Library  and  Supplementary  Books 
Pianos  and  Organs 
Teachers'  Supplies 
Black  Board  Stencils 
School  Pictures  and  Reward  Cards 
Kindergarten  Material  and 
Busy  Work 


NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIALTIES 


California  Vertical  Pen,  ioc  dozen $1.00  gross 

Constitution  School  Pens 50     " 

W.  &  R.  School  Pencils,  30c  dozen 3.50     " 

Special  Draughting  Pencils 3.75     " 

McCoun'  s  Historical  Charts,  (Intro.  Prices  to  Schools) 

Johnson's  and  Evans'  Maps.     Send  for  list 

School  Library  Cyclopedia,  4  Vols 13.00 


New  Vertical  Reading  Charts  $12.50 

New  Map  California  and  Nevada 7.50 

Map  Geographical  Definitions 3.50 

New  Vertical  Writing  Chart 5.00 

Johnson's  Globes.      Send  for  list 

Clerk's  Record  Safe 12.50 

Model  Dustless  Black  Board  Eraser,  per  dozen 3.00 


Exclusive  Agents  for 

WERNER    SCHOOL    BOOK    COMPANY 
WILLIAM     BEVERLY     HARISON 
APPLETONS     HOME     READING     BOOKS 
APPLETONS    20th    CENTURY    TEXT    BOOKS 
SCRIBNER'S    SCHOOL    READING 
YOUTH'S    COMPANION     SELECTIONS 
EDGAR    S.    WERNER 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
STODDARD'S     ILLUSTRATED    LECTURES 
WEBSTER'S    INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY 


Special  Depositories  for 

SILVER,     BURDETT    &.    COMPANY 

D.  C.     HEATH     &    COMPANY 
A.     FLANAGAN 

MARCH     BROS. 

E.  L.     KELLOGG    &.    COMPANY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
C.    W.     BARDEEN 

NEW     ENGLAND    PUBLISHING     COMPANY 
PENN     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
WILLIAMS     &    ROGERS 


Complete  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  any  of  these  Publishers  sent  gratis  on  application 


AUTHORS     SEND     US    YOUR     MS. 


THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers 
Lithographers  and  School  Furnishers 

723  MARKET  STREET  ...  SAN  ERANCISCO 
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Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days  in 

SChOOl  25  centB 


Provides  lessons  in  conversation,  reading,  and. 
writing  from  the  very  beginning  of  school  work. 
Beautifully  illustrated. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 
Bacon's  New  French  Conrse    $1.00 

Comprises  the  essentials  of  the  grammar  with 
a  series  of  illustrated  convsrsations  in  Paris. 
Presents  the  language  as  it  is  spoken.  Special 
attention  to  the  physical  features  of  the  city. 


Powell  k  Connolly's  Rational  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language 

60  cente. 

A   study  of  the  English  language  as  it  exists 

with  special  attention  to  the  correct  forming  of 

the  speech  of  the  pupil. 


The  Baldwin  Primer 


30  cents 


Stern's  Geschichten  Yom  Rheia      carpenter's  Geographical  Reader 


Based,  on  the  well-established,  principles  of 
mental  science,  child  study,  and.  progressive  ex- 
pansion.   Numerous  illustrations. 


S5  cents 

Stories  forming  a  complete  unit  which  provide 
both  delightful  reading  and  material  for  conver- 
sation and  composition. 


Sonth  America 


60  cents. 


An  imaginary  tour  for  children  which  enables 
them  to  become  tbe  best  acquainted  with  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  entire  Continent  and 
its  people. 


Persons' Our  Country  in  Poem         Forman's  First  Greek  Book     um  McCaskey's  Favorite  Songs 


and  Pros  so  cents 

Bright,  inspiring  reading  which  should  stimu- 
late the  pupil's  interest  in  the  study  of  history. 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Yerse  for 
Children  40  cents 

A  collection  of  tales   and  verses  designed  to 
awaken  the  child's  imagination. 


A  one  year's  course  covering  principles  which 
should  be  mastered  before  reading  a  Greek  author. 
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THE    LOVE   AND    STUDY   OF   NATURE: 
A   PART   OF   EDUCATION.* 

BY  DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  PRESIDENT  CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  WORCESTER. 

MY  subject,  "The  Love  and  Study  of  Nature,"  is  both  very  old  and  very  worn. 
Nature  has  always  been  studied  and  such  work  has  always  been  approved. 
Trite  and  hackneyed  as  the  theme  is,  however,  you  will  all  admit  that  study 
is  one  ofthe  most  ennobling  occupations  of  man,  thatlove  is  the  highest  sentiment,  and 
that  nature  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  largest  theme  in  the  world;  so  that  at  the  out- 
set it  must  be  evident  that  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  touch  my 
vast  theme  at  a  few  points,  and  these  in  only  the  most  general  terms. 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  urge  that  science,  art,  literature,  religion  and  human 
history  and  society  are  the  five  great  objects,  not  only  of  education,  but  of  human 
interests.  Nearly  all  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  world  have  been  framed  of  the 
material  in  these  departments,  and  every  one  of  them  roots  in  the  love  and  study  of 
nature. 

This  may  not  seem  obvious  without  a  little  reflection.  Let  us  therefore  glance 
at  the  history  of  each  of  these  departments, — first,  of  science. 

I.  Astronomy,  for  instance,  which  originated  with  Eudoxus  and  Hipparchus" 
and  was  developed  by  Copernicus,  Gallileo  and  Kepler,  is  a  creation  of  one  of  the 
sublimest  of  all  human  interests,  that  in  the  heavens  above  us.  From  Tycho  Brahe, 
isolating  himself  on  his  lonely  island  for  years  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
the  stars,  down  to  Professor  Pickering,  in  his  all-night  work  in  photographing  the 
entire  sky  on  a  vast  co-operative  plan;  Professor  Holden,  at  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hamilton;  Mr.  Lowell,  on  Chimborazo,  trying  to  settle  the  vexed  problem  of  canals 
in  Mars;  the  late  Dr.  Gould,  in  his  long  years  of  voluntary  exile  from  home  in  South 
America;  Professor  Todd,  on  his  eclipse  expeditions, — all  are  animated  by  this  great 
love,  and  the  whole  science  of  astronomy  was  created  by  its  saints,  martyrs  and  her- 
mits, smitten,  by  the  great  passion  to  push  knowledge  to  its  remotest  bounds,  that 
mankind  might  know  something  concerning  infinite  space  and  its  stellar  population. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  to  those  who  know  their  history  from  Roger  and  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  thru  the  period  of  alchemy  and  the  black  arts;  botany,  which  has 
tempted  men  into  inhospitable  lands,  sometimes  dangerous,  and  generally  involving 
more  or  less  hardship;  biology,  consecrated  by  the  service  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  devotees,  from  Linnaeus,  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  St.  Hilaire  and  Audubon,  down  to 
Darwin,  Hagen,  and  all  the  Challenger  and  other  expeditions;  geography,  from 
Marco  Polo  to  Stanley  and  Nansen;  geology,  from  Pliny  down;  anatomy,  from  Haller 

*A  lecture  delivered  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 
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and  the  great  anatomists  of  the  seventeenth  century, — all  these  are  the  creations  of 
men  who  have  abjured  an  easy  life,  and  have  more  or  less  sacrificed  the  dilettante's 
love  of  general  knowledge  and  become  specialists  with  an  enthusiasm  not  all  unlike 
that  of  Simon  Stylites  or  the  Trappists,  and  who  really  deserve  all  the  honor  which 
Comte  sought  to  bestow  upon  them  by  renaming  every  day  thruout  the  year  from 
such  creators  of  science,  as  the  Catholic  calendar  had  made  each  day  sacred  to  the 
name  of  some  saint  selected  from  the  many  thousands  whose  lives  constitute  that 
great  arsenal  of  virtue,  to  the  further  elaboration  of  which  one  Catholic  sect,  the 
Bollandists,  devotes  all  its  work. 

II.  Just  so  nature  has  in  all  ages  been  the  muse  that  has  inspired  every  artist 
in  every  line  of  art.  Landscipes  from  Claude  Lorrain  and  Turner  down  can  be 
painted  in  a  way  to  bring  out  the  whole  meaning  only  by  those  who  see  with  the 
heart.  Architecture,  which  originated  in  the  forest,  from  trees  and  the  acanthus; 
sculpture,  which  still  takes  its  canons  from  Greek  art,  which  was  closest  to  nature; 
poetry,  which  originated  in  description  and  narrative;  music,  which  developed  from 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  noises  of  the  waves  and  winds  and  other  sounds  of  nature, — 
all  suggest,  both  by  their  origin  and  by  their  general  directive  principles,  that  the 
best  art  is  that  which  comes  closest  to  nature,  and  the  best  artist  is  he  who  remains 
most  natural.  No  one  waxes  more  eloquent  than  Ruskin  in  placing  at  the  head  of 
all  creative  geniuses  those  who  feel  the  stars,  sky,  storms,  mountains,  flowers, 
animals,  seasons,  sunrises  and  all  the  varying  phenomena  of  night,  day,  climate, 
etc.  Professor  Yachon,  who  has  just  finished  the  most  comprehensive  report,  in 
several  quarto  volumes,  of  the  condition  of  art  in  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  and 
the  unknown  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular  baoks  of  recent  years,  "Rembrandt 
als  Erzieher, "  agree  in  two  conclusions:  first,  that  the  best  artists  are  those  who  con- 
seve  most  completely  into  maturity  and  old  age  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  youth 
at  its  prime;  ani,  secondly,  that  most  of  those  who  approach  the  top  of  the  ladder 
of  fame  in  all  lines  of  art  are  those  who  hive  been  inspired  bj'  the  environment  in 
which  the  most  susceptible  years  of  youth  were  passed,  and  who  have  succeeded  in 
expressing  most  completely  its  natural  responses  to  the  experiences  thus  suggested. 

III.  The  same  law  holds  in  literature,  provided  we  c  insider  only  those  lands  in 
which  it  has  had  an  indigenous  origin.  The  contents  and  substance  of  the  old 
Aryan  literature,  as  Max  Muller  has  spent  his  life  in  showing,  are  largely  faded 
metaphors,  describing  dawn,  clouds,  storm,  lightning,  personified,  and  their  common 
phenonema  made  into  allegories  of  human  life.  Hercules  and  William  Tell  were, 
as  the  world  knows,  simply  solar  heroes,  as  the  etymology  of  their  names  and  their 
achievements  show  Diana  is  the  moon,  Ahayhu  the  storm,  Vulcan  is  fire,  Jove  the 
sky,  etc.  The  same  is  true  in  early  Teutonic  literature.  Brunhilde,  Thor,  Hagen, 
are  also  nature  deities.  Early  French  literature  shows  us  primitive  animal  tales, 
like  Reynard  the  fox,  said  to  have  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  forms  and  editions, 
and  to  have  been  wrought  over  in  symbolic  form  and  made  into  material  of  warfare 
in  long  controversies  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  iEsop  shows  another  older 
cycle  of  similar  origin  and  purport.  Animals  are  said  to  reflect  human  life.  Take 
any  collection  of  totems,  stories  or  comparative  study  of  cosmology,  and  we- find  the 
same  rule.  Among  the  earliest  products  of  the  Greek,  mind  are  the  Orphic  hymns, 
some  of  the  best  of  which  we  find  addressed  to  night,  heaven,  ether,  echo,  earth, 
sun,  stars,  clouds,  nature,  Pan,  etc.   Read  histories  of  national  literature,  or  of  special 
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departments  of  them,  like  Veitseh,  Biese,  Reynolds,  Fischer  on  the  influence  of  the 
sea  on  poetry,  and  the  farther  back  we  go,  the  more  evident  and  all-dominating  is 
the  influence  of  nature. 

IV.  Religion.  Max  Muller  estimates  that,  of  three  thousand  Aryan  deities, 
nearly  if  not  every  one  were  originally  nature  gods;  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
hardly  any  common  or  prominent  object  or  department  of  nature  has  not  somewhere 
by  some  people  or  person  been  made  an  object  of  supreme  worship.  The  Persians 
and  Babylonians  were  star  worshippers,  and  their  only  priests  were  astrologists. 
The  sun  and  moon  were  highest  deities  for  Socrates,  and  countless  temples  have 
been  dedicated  to  their  worship.  Even  Johanna  Ambrosius,  that  amazing  German 
peasant-poet  genius,  prays  in  one  of  her  poems  that  when  she  dies  she  may  spend 
eternity  in  the  moon.  Parsees  worshipped  fire,  which  Heraclites  made  the  supreme 
principle,  of  which  religion  the  Zend  Avesta  is  the  Bible.  The  East  Indians  held 
clouds,  storms,  weather  and  lightning  to  be  divine.  Many  savages  worship  water, 
which  Thales  thought  the  best  of  all  revelations  of  deity.  Not  only  savages,  but 
half-civilized  peoples,  have  been  fetish  worshippers,  and  bow  down  in  religious  awe 
before  stone  and  other  inanimate  objects  used  as  charms  and  amulets,  as  Mr.  Condar 
has  shown  in  his  fascinating  book,  entitled  "Heth  and  Moab. "  Flower  and  plant 
oracles  in  popular  superstition  are  remnants  of  a  wide  religious  cult,  which  associ- 
ated plants  and  planets  for  both  medical  and  sacred  uses  by  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures. The  Druids,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  tree  worshippers,  and  for  them  as 
for  no  others  the  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Nearly  all  the  primitive  popula- 
tion of  America  were  totem  worshippers,  and  held  that  beasts  and  birds  were  incar- 
nations of  great  heroes  of  the  past,  whose  souls  had  entered  their  bodies  by  transmi- 
gration. Serpent  worship,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  has  well  proven,  at  one  time  spread 
nearly  all  over  the  world.  Confucius  and  the  Chinese  and  many  polytbeists  wor- 
ship human  ancestors  or  great  men,  perhaps  apotheosized  into  demigods.  Pantheism, 
the  more  or  less  conscious  religion  of  many  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  to-day,  is 
the  deification  of  nature;  and  we  are  often  told  that  the  unity  of  mind  and  faith  we 
call  monotheism,  the  achievement  of  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  labors  of  the 
human  soul,  could  never  have  been  wrought  out  but  for  the  influence  of  the  all- 
encompassing  blue  void  of  heaven,  perhaps  pierced  by  some  Sinai  or  other  sacred 
mountain.  H>mn  books  of  many  "faiths  have  been  studied  that  show  us  how  domi- 
nant natural  objects  and  phenomena  have  been  in  shaping  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  world,  and  how  inconceivably  different  all  would  have  been  but  for  the 
symbolism  involved  in  the  score  or  two  of  those  most  favorite, 

V.  Man  is  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  nature.  In  our  growth  from  child- 
hood or  from  the  earliest  prenatal  beginning,  each  of  us  repeats  in  his  own  individual 
life  the  entire  history  of  life  since  it  began  upon  this  globe.  You  and  I  have  practi- 
cally been  plants  or  protophytes,  protozoan,  metazoan  and  all  the  rest,  recapitulating 
each  stage.  The  human  brain,  thru  which  all  revelations  have  come,  is  the  only 
mouthpiece  of  the  Divine  in  the  world;  so  that  man,  who,  on  the  whole,  stands  at 
the  summit  of  nature,  has  not  only  been  the  chief  subject  of  interest  to  himself, 
according  to  the  well-known  dictum  of  Pope,  that  the  highest  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  but  philosophers  have  assured  us  that  we  cannot  possibly  think  too  highly  of 
ourselves.  Human  personality  is  naturally,  therefore,  our  organ  of  apperceiving 
deity;  and  even  yet  it  is  regarded  in  some  localities  as  a  little  heterodox  to  even  raise 
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the  question  whether  or  not  God  may  be  something  higher  than  personality,  even 
tho  we  agree  that  he  can  be  nothing  lower.  This  is  the  standpoint  from  which  all 
the  bases  of  anthropological  studies  are  made;  and,  if  the  burden  of  the  Bibles  rolled 
out  of  the  great  heart  of  nature,  as  Emerson  has  told  us,  far  more  has  man  emerged 
from  the  same  source,  and  is  himself  the  highest  of  all  revelations.  We  may  say,  to 
parody  the  old  apothegm  of  the  relations  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that 
in  nature  man  lay  concealed  and  in  man  nature  stands  revealed.  His  existence  and 
his  intelligence  raise  all  things  to  a  higher  potence,  in  the  sense  in  which  Schelling 
was  fond  of  using  that  term,  because  he  is  a  microcosm,  and  to  know  all  that  is  in 
man  will  be  to  know  all  that  is  in  his  universe. 

From  these  rough  and  brief  characterizations  we  may  see  that,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  that  mighty  word,  in  nature  about  all  human  interests  are  involved,  and 
that  the  love  and  study  of  it  might  almost  be  made  the  supreme  duty  and  end  of 
human  existence. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  very  different  part  of  our  theme,  and  show  how,  in  its 
early  stages,  the  development  of  childhood  passes  thru  all  these  stages  of  love  and 
interest.  We  have  collected  many  hundreds  of  cases  where  children  gather  stones, 
knots,  bits  of  metal,  pottery,  wood,  bone,  shells,  leather,  rags  and  scores  of  other 
inanimate  things,  endow  them  with  a  rudimentary  kind  of  sensation,  keep  smooth, 
bright  or  pretty  colored  stones  in  cotton,  try  to  keep  them  warm,  carry  them  in 
their  pocket  or  otherwise  about  their  person,  and  even  talk  or  invent  experiences  or 
myths  about  them,  and  are  essentially  fetish  worshippers  in  all  that  that  term  implies. 
We  may  have  done  thus  more  or  less  in  our  early  years;  but  memory  rarely  preserves 
traces  of  these  experiences,  which,  indeed,  have  to  be  scored  away  to  make  room  for 
higher  and  larger  mental  content.  This  is  going  on  often  with  our  own  children  or 
those  about  us,  unnoticed  by  even  the  fondest  parents;  and  is,  indeed,  concealed  by 
most  children  in  civilized  lands,  who  are  early  haunted  by  the  dim  presentiment  of 
a  future  standpoint.  Again,  we  have  a  large  collection  of  spontaneous  conversa- 
tions with  or  invocations  of  prayers  to  the  sun,  particularly  to  the  moon,  by  Ameri- 
can children,  who  illustrate  the  once  widespread  astrological  consciousness.  Many 
see  the  faces  of  just  dead  friends,  parents,  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Christ,  etc.,  in  the 
moon.  They  often  make  it  an  external  conscience,  believing  that  it  recedes  further 
into  the  sky  or  grows  either  small  or  dim  when  they  are  bad,  it  is  repelled,  ashamed, 
hiding  behind  clouds  for  shame,  or  tearful  of  their  wrong-doings,  or  comes  nearer, 
getting  larger,  brighter  if  they  are  good,  and  in  rare  cases  even  speaking  commen- 
dations of  their  acts.  So,  too,  flowers  have  a  language  all  their  own.  The  rose 
speaks  of  love,  the  violet  of  modesty,  the  lily  of  kingly  beauty,  the  poppy  of  sleep, 
the  ladies'  slipper,  honeysuckle,  dewdrop,  harebell,  tulip,  marigold,  dandelion, 
hollyhock,  jessamine,  hyacinth,  clover,  buttercup,  daisy, — all  suggest  at  least,  if  we 
turn  to  their  etymologies,  how  warm  and  close  about  the  human  heart  flowers  have 
always  lain.  They  have  moral  qualities,  and  illustrate  psychological  characteristics, 
brighten  the  earth  and  therefore  the  heart  of  man.  Their  fragrance  suggests  incense, 
the  miracle  of  their  relations  to  birds  and  insects,  and  their  perfumes  are  the  creators 
of  special  sentiments,  and  the  best  of  all  language  of  some  and  reflections  of  others. 
The  seer  who  plucked  the  flower  from  the  crannied  wall  realized  that,  could  he  but 
know  what  it  was,  root  and  all,  leaf  and  all,  he  would  know  what  God  and  man 
were.     While  the  human  clodhopper  is  he  for  whom,  as  for  Peter  Bell,  the  cowslip 
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by  the  river's  brim,  a  yellow  cowslip  is  to  him,  and  it  is  nothing  more.  The  great 
kindergarten  apostle  lay  one  day,  he  knew  not  how  long,  gazing  into  the  calyx  of  a 
yellow  flower  with  black  spots,  and  arose  from  his  hypnotism  by  it  a  new  man. 
Flower  lore  reflects  all  this  childish  stage,  and  teaches  us  how  to  begin  instruction 
in  this  field,  rather  than,  as  is  often  done,  to  dull  the  apprehension  and  spontaneous 
childish  interest  by  the  technical  methods  and  names  of  adult  botany.  For  the 
child  the  trees  literally  talk,  as  their  leaves  murmur  in  the  wind.  They  hear  and 
repeat  the  words  by  which  they  call  the  birds  to  alight  to  them,  eat  their  fruit,  build 
their  nests  in  them,  sing,  scold,  invite  them  to  climb  to  their  branches,  etc.  It  is 
painfully  cruel  to  trim  trees  or  shrubs,  and  often  punishment  to  flowers  to  pluck 
them,  and  murder  to  pull  them  up.  All  this  animism  is  a  placenta  by  which  nascent 
interest  in  nature  is  nourished  and  stimulated  to  grow  toward  maturity.  While 
great  care  to  furnish  abundant  pabulum  in  this  direction  should  be  taken,  inter- 
ference is  mutilation  of  the  budding  soul. 

So,  too,  with  animals.  The  child's  soul  sees  no  chasm  between  pets  and  other 
human  beings.  The  dog,  cat,  horse,  and  often  all  the  rest  of  the  animals  within 
its  ken,  perceive,  feel  and  think  as  the  child  does;  are  responsive  to  all  its  intentions 
and  endeavors,  and  speak  a  language  essentially  different,  but  sometimes  with  plenty 
of  human  words  in  it;  have  souls  that  go  to  the  animal  if  not  to  the  human  heaven; 
are  perhaps  even  more  companionable  than  parents  or  playmates;  love,  hate,  fear, 
feel  revenge,  are  good  or  naughty,  quick  or  stupid  to  learn  or  understand,  tired  like 
the  doll  when  the  child  is  tired,  eat,  sleep  and  walk  like  and  sometimes  with  their 
little  human  owners  or  companions,  love  to  be  dressed,  to  be  carried  to  ride,  to  have 
their  toilets  carefully  made,  to  be  decorated  with  ornaments,  etc.  Indeed,  we  might 
almost  define  the  animal  world  as  consisting  of  human  qualities  broken  up  and  widely 
scattered  thruout  nature,  and  having  their  highest  utility  in  teaching  the  child  psychol- 
ogy by  a  true  pedagogical  method.  The  pig,  to  a  child  who  knows  its  habits  and 
what  piggishness  means,  is  a  symbol  of  impetuous  greed  and  gross  selfishness  not 
only  in  eating,  but  also  in  other  matters  of  filth  and  untidiness,  which  gives  the  child 
with  this  familiarity  a  better  conception  and  a  truer  reaction  to  all  that  these  quali- 
ties mean  in  the  world  of  man.  To  say,  of  a  woman,  She  is  a  butterfly  or  a  peacock, 
describes  traits  which  it  would  take  a  whole  chapter  to  explain  to  one  who  was  not 
familiar  with  these  forms  of  animal  life.  In  the  same  way,  the  goose,  the  fox,  the 
eel,  the  lion,  bulls  and  bears,  the  eagle,  the  dove,  the  jay,  the  cuckoo,  the  hawk,  the 
pelican,  the  crow,  the  serpent,  the  gazelle,  the  cormorant,  the  badger,  wolf,  tiger, 
elephant,  alligator,  fish,  chrysalis  and  its  metamorphoses,  the  bee,  ant,  wasp,  the 
sloth,  insect,  the  ape,  hibernation,  migration,  nest-building  and  scores  of  others  are 
psychological  categories  or  qualities,  embodied  and  exaggerated  so  that  we  see  them 
writ  large  and  taught  object-lesson-wise  to  those  who  live  at  a  stage  when  character 
is  being  moulded  and  influenced  pro  or  con  in  each  of  these  directions. 

We  might  add  a  long  list  of  more  or  less  mythic  animals  or  popular  misconcep- 
tions of  animal  traits.  The  leviathan,  the  phcenix,  the  albatross,  the  tadpole,  the 
frog,  the  centaur,  the  children's  fancy  in  creating  impossible  new  animals,  is  almost 
as  fecund  as  nature  herself.  Therefore  we  plead  for  menageries,  for  collections  of 
animals  in  every  public  park,  pets,  a  familiarity  with  stables,  school  museums  of 
stuffed  specimens,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  neighborhood  in  every  school-house,  to 
say  nothing  of  instruction  in  every  school  concerning  insects,   birds  and  animals 
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which  are  noxious,  and  those  which  are  helpful  to  vegetation,  fruit  and  agriculture 
generally.  The  story  of  the  gypsy  moth;  the  phylloxera;  the  caterpillar;  the  tobacco 
worm;  the  life-history  and  habits  of  other  parasites  in  the  bark  or  on  the  leaf,  in  seed 
or  pulp;  the  marvellous  habits  of  the  botfly;  the  angle  worm,  thru  whose  body  all 
our  vegetable  mould  has  so  often  passed;  the  common  house  fly,  with  its  interesting 
and  less  ephemeral  story  than  we  would  have  thought;  the  grub;  the  wire  worm; 
moth  and  bat;  the  food  fishes;  weeds;  sorghum;  ginseng;  grasses;  potato  beetle;  hemp; 
peach-tree  borer;  the  apple  aphis;  the  tent  makers;  and  many  other  fascinating  living 
creatures  which  have  been  so  carefully  studied  of  late  in  our  agricultural  colleges, — 
have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  scientific  interest  to  childhood,  and  make  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  has  an  educational  to  say  nothing  of  an  economic  value,  and  which  must 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  very  highest. 

Again,  geology  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  human  mind.  It  gives  in 
outline,  altho  with  many  gaps,  the  development-history  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live;  and  its  educational  value,  not  only  from  the  importance  of  its  body  of  facts,  but 
as  logical  discipline,  is  perhaps  second  to  no  science.  But  mineralogy,  with  its 
technical  nomerclature  and  detailed  study  of  the  forms  of  crystals,  and  especially 
'  petrography,  while  perhaps  the  best  method  of  logical  approach,  is  the  worst  peda- 
gogically.  Rather  the  selected  topics  from  the  life  of  primitive  and  perhaps  cave- 
dwelling  man;  the  extinct  animals  and  plants;  the  landscape  in  the  period  of  coral 
formation;  emergence  and  subsidence;  reversing  the  order  of  time  and  always  begin- 
ning with  subjects  of  human  interest  and  irradiating  to  the  vegetable  and  then  the 
inanimate  world,  and  back  towards  .primeval  nebulse,  with  paleontology  always  pre- 
ceding lithology, — would  be  the  order  of  psychic  evolution. 

Geography  is  the  great  obstacle  of  to-day  in  the  way  of  placing  the  study  of 
nature  on  a  sound  pedagogic  basis.  It  is  an  amorphous  relic  of  pre-scientific  days  in 
education,  the  text-book  maker's  pet  and  the  tiue  pedagog's  abomination.  If  we 
could  reduce  it  to  a  fourth  or  a  tenth  of  its  present  time  and  dimensions,  and  substi- 
tute the  rudiments  of  the  leading  sciences  of  which  it  is  a  kind  of  hash,  resembling 
life  only  as  an  unlinked  sausage  resembles  an  organic  and  living  snake,  the  efficiency 
of  our  entire  school  system  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Such  a  change  can  of  course 
come  only  slowly;  strongholds  of  prejudice  rarely  capitulate  at  once,  but  are  gradu- 
ally worn  away  by  the  fresh  currents  of  thought  and  knowledge  that  are  now  acquir- 
ing more  and  more  momentum.  Compare  the  scope  of  a  full-blown  modern  geog- 
raphy, with  all  its  canvas  of  maps,  its  photographs  of  cereals,  mines,  cars,  tables  of 
population,  animals,  geological  scenes,  barbaric  costumes,  fishing  and  hunting,  fine 
public  buildings,  ships,  huts,  savage  wagons,  sculptured  heads,  savage  customs, 
happy  families  of  beasts,  birds  and  insects,  extracts  from  census  maps,  and  with 
chips  from,  as  I  estimate  it,  about  seven  to  ten  different  sciences,  with  the  modest 
field  of  work  laid  down  by  the  professors  of  geography  in  the  few  foreign  universities 
that  enjoy  that  admirable  luxury  or  the  field  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
proposes  to  itself,  and  we  shall  realize  what  a  fungoid,  nondescript  and  amorphous 
parasite  threatens  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  school  system. 

As  Turkey  is  sometimes  called  the  sick  man  of  Europe,  so  geography  is  the  sick 
subject  of  our  curriculum,  and  needs  doctoring.  Turkey  is  a  bit  of  Asia  and  Africa 
which  erupted  into  another  continent.  It  represents  a  faith  once  so  strong  as  to 
threaten  to  overrun  the  West,  but  is  now  the  reduced  relic  of  medisevalism.     Just  so 
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geography  in  its  old  form,  cosmology,  included  almost  the  entire  field  now  occupied 
by  the  sciences  that  deal  with  nature.  Its  frequent  definition, — a  description  of  the 
earth — including,  of  course,  the  air  above  and  the  mines  beneath,  and  not  limited  to 
a  mathemathical  surface,  includes  almost  everything  that  can  ever  be  of  interest  to 
man.  The  special  sciences  have  split  off  from  it  somewhat,  as  the  different  human- 
istic branches  have  gradually  split  off  from  philosophy  or  geology  yet  earlier. 
Again,  our  text-books  in  geography  in  recent  decades,  as  an  inspection  shows,  are 
mostly  written  by  men  who  would  not  be  recognized  as  members  of  any  geograph- 
ical society,  and  many  of  whcm  lack  a  collegiate  education.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
number  of  those  who  are  most  prominent  representatives  or  advocates  of  its  methods. 
So  the  doctors  of  our  sick  men  are  not  recognized  by  the  general  school.  In  his 
comprehensive  memoir  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Scott  Keltie,  among  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  text-books  in  geography,  mentions  only  three  American  ones.  Geog- 
raphy, while  it  has  had  able  representatives  in  special  departments  of  it  in  this  country, 
is  the  favorite  tumbling  ground  for  the  half-educated  or  uneducated,  and  has  never 
felt  those  stimulating  influences  that  are  always  working  from  the  university  depart- 
ments, downward;  but  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  be  shaped  by  the  school- 
master and  the  publisher.  It  has  nearly  all  the  defects  of  popularized  science,  with- 
out the  saving  merits  of  the  latter, — of  having  been  made  by  experts. 

I  would  by  no  meams  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  geography  from  the  school 
courses,  but  I  would  not  only  greatly  reduce  the  text-books  and  time,  but  put  the 
work  much  later,  and  teach  most  of  the  matter  now  included  in  it  in  the  high  school, 
in  proper  scientific  connection, — part  of  it  with  history,  part  with  astronomy,  part 
with  geology,  part  with  natural  history,  etc., — the  elements  of  all  of  these  to  be  thus 
made  room  for  at  the  expense  of  their  common  enemy.  This  in  a  way  would  respect 
and  not  actually  injure  the  unity  of  the  child's  mind.  I  do  not  expect  these  changes 
to  be  sudden.  The  methods  and  text-books  of  teaching  nature  which  I  would  sub- 
stitute are  not  yet  sufficiently  perfected,  but  we  do  now  know,  from  the  study  of  the 
child's  mind  and  the  order  of  the  development  of  both  its  interests  and  its  powers, 
that  all  these  are  disregarded .  and  sometimes  outraged  by  the  modern  American 
school  geographies.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when,  in  the  new  university  develop- 
ments impending,  we  can  have  enough  professors  of  geography  among  them  all,  by 
the  methods  of  the  division  of  labor,  the  essential  departments  properly  included 
under  this  name,  and  this  will  help  to  reduce  the  hypertrophy  and  congestion  and 
chaos  from  which  the  schools  are  now  suffering.  Indeed,  I  think  the  students  of 
childhood  will  before  long  be  ready  with  a  recipe  for  mating  these  text-books  and 
courses  that  wiil  obviate  many  of  these  evils;  but  I  have  space  here  only  to  charac- 
terize what  is  now,  since  theology  has  withdrawn  most  of  her  objections  to  science 
teaching,  its  next  most  formidable  and  hereditary  foe. 

In  some  sections  of  our  country  it  would  almost  seem  that  nature  work  is  declin- 
ing relatively  to  its  former  prominence,  and  is  certainly  far  less  central  than  it  should 
be.  City  life  is  unfavorable  to  fresh  contact  with  nature  at  very  many  points,  and 
adequate  illustrative  material  is  hard  to  get;  so  that  teachers  sometimes  give  up  in 
despair,  because  these  branches  cannot  be  presented  according  to  modern  object 
methods.  Moreover,  city  chilcren  are,  as  abundant  records  show,  amazingly  ignor- 
ant of  the  commonest  phenomena  of.  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
recent  progress  which  we  must  all  hail  with  great  joy.     Religion  and  science  are 
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each  giving  abundant  signs  that  the  long  warfare  between  them  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  This  means  an  immense  economy  of  energy,  hitherto  wasted  in  conflict 
between  two  great  human  interests,  neither  of  which  can  satisfactorily  flourish  with- 
out the  other.  Many  do  not  realize  how  far  we  have  advanced  since  the  days  of 
Huxley's  greatest  bitterness,  Tyndall's  prayer  gage,  and  the  crass  materialism 
of  Buechner  and  Moleschott.  Faith  and  science  cannot  be  opposed.  The  great 
Heart  of  the  universe  does  not  do  one  thing  in  his  works  and  say  another  in  his 
word.  The  attitude  of  young  scientific  students  toward  religion  is  growing  more 
and  more  favorable.  Clergymen  are  more  interested  in  science,  and  the  plea  that  it 
must  be  an  element  in  all  theological  training  and  also  in  the  Sunday-school  is  now 
being  heard.  We  also  hear  fewer  denunciations  of  "science  falsely  so  called"  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  same  student  now  often  believes  in  and  is  interested  in  Genesis  and 
in  geology.  The  mystery  and  lawfulness  of  nature  everywhere  inclines  to  that  relig- 
ious awe,  reverence  and  dependence  which  Schleiermacher  well  makes  the  basis  of 
religion  in  the  soul.  The  same  great  biologos  that  presided  over  the  formation  of 
the  amceba,  jelly  fish  and  the  ascending  orders  of  vertebrate  life,  up  to  man,  is  not 
yet  adequately  expressed,  but  has  in  it  the  momentum  of  far  higher  evolution.  The 
super  man  that  is  lo  be  and  above  all  the  Jesus  of  life  and  ideal,  which  is  at  the  very 
top  ot  the  organic  evolutional  series,  the  highest  branch  of  the  great  family  tree  of 
which  we  and  even  the  animals  beneath  us  are  lower  twigs,  shows  us  toward  what 
lofty  goal  the  best  developmental  influences  in  the  world  are  tending. 

We  read  of  the  veneiable  Bseda  gazing  thru  his  rude  astronomic  tube,  and  paus- 
ing to  write  a  Magnificat  or  a  Gloria  in  Excelsis;  of  St.  Francis  D'Assisi  addressing 
stars,  flowers  and  worms  as  his  brothers  and  sisters;  we  see  the  order  and  perfect 
Structure  of  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  things,  and  realize  that  nature  is  a  veil;  as 
the  term  indicates,  that  it  is  pregnant  with  the  about-to-be;  and  when  we  realize 
how  all  things  seem  to  cry  out  for  a  higher  explanation,  and  strain  our  eyes  to  see 
thru  the  azure,  our  heart  sings  the  ancient  and  only  song  of  Horus,  "Hush,  all  hush." 
There  is  no  matter  that  is  dead  or  inert  What  seems  so  is  an  accident,  perhaps 
merely  of  temperature,  or  we  know  not  what.  This  world  is  dynamic,  and  made  of 
pure  force,  and  that  is  spiritual.  Of  her  most  repulsive  aspects  we  might  use  the 
language  which  that  quaint  and  recent  English  genius  poet  applied  to  his  mistress, 
who  was  homely,  but  with  every  charm  of  character  and  spirit,  when  he  cries,  "I 
cannot  see  thy  countenance,  love,  for  thy  soul." 

There  surely  is  a  renaissance,  a  revival  of  the  love  of  nature  abroad  in  the  world 
to-day.  The  book  stores  show  it  in  numberless  new  books,  with  large  sales,  on  ferns, 
mushrooms,  birds  and  stars,  which  the  people  buy  and  read.  Magazines,  lecture 
courses,  the  vast  body  of  new  popular  science  extension  work  show  the  same  thing; 
altho  there  are  many  mucker  or  Philistine  souls  whose  hearts  are  still  hardened 
against  the  knocking  of  the  still,  small,  pleading  voice  of  this  holy  spirit.  I  well 
remember  how  the  faithful  country  pastor  of  my  youth,  at  the  close  of  his  revival 
sermons,  used  to  say,  pointing  a  long  finger  in  turn  toward  almost  all  of  us,  "And 
now,  do  you,  and  you,  really  love  God:  and,  if  not,  will  37ou  now  turn  from  the  error 
of  your  waj'S  before  it  is  too  late  ?  "  And  I  say  to  3rou,  with  no  less  solemn  sanction 
and  no  less  unction,  Do  you  each  now  realty  love  nature  in  this  day  when  her  holy 
spirit  is  so  abundantly  poured  out  on  us,  or  are  you  still  aliens  and  exiles  from  her 
great  repose  ?     If  so,  come,  taste  and  see  that  she  is  of  all  things  the  purest,  noblest, 
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greatest  and  truest.  She  can  console,  inspire  and  reveal.  She  is  the  great  all-mother 
from  whose  bosom  we  sprung,  and  to  which  at  least  all  that  is  mortal  of  us  will 
return.  In  affliction,  in  calamity,  when  conscious  purpose  and  endeavor  fail,  we  can 
sink  back  into  her  everlasting  arms;  and  when  creeds  and  philosophies  weaken  or 
fade,  we  know  that  if  our  bark  sink  it  is  to  a  larger  sea.  Science  now  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  void,  but  that  infinite  space  is  full  of  ethereal  energy.  We  know  that 
wherever  on  this  earth  life  is  possible,  it  exists;  and  that  some  great  power  behind 
and  under  all  causes  every  species  to  multiply,  sometimes  with  amazing  rapidity,  so 
that,  were  this  fecund  energy  unchecked  by  selective  and  other  influences,  a  single 
species  would  literally  fill  the  world.  Science  has  taught  us,  too,  that  there  is  no 
chaos,  but  everywhere  there  is  law;  and  the  slow  evolution  of  sex  and  parenthood 
shows  us  that  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  all  is  love.  The  highest  and  latest  product 
of  all  is  man,  and  the  supreme  function  of  all  that  we  call  the  environment  thruout 
this  complex  magazine  of  forces  and  influences  is  the  intuition  of  the  soul,  as  if 
everything  existed  to  bring  these  to  their  fullest  maturity.  Thus  childhood  and 
youth  at  their  best  and  in  their  full  glory  are  the  consummate  flowers  of  nature,  and 
more  worthy  than  anything  else  on  earth  of  love,  reverence  and  devoted  service. 
Unity  with  nature  is  the  glory  of  childhood,  and  unity  with  nature  and  with  child- 
hood is  the  glory  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 


School  Gardens. 

There  is  nothing  more  desolate  than  the  average  surroundings  of  the  public 
school,  and  it  would  he  cheerful  news  to  learn  that  the  recent  pamphlet  brought  out 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  upon  the  School  Gardens  of  the 
Rhine  might  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  direction.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
matter  by  a  writer  in  the  Outlook,  who  finds  the  pamphlet  highly  suggestive.  Says 
the  writer:  "It  is  a  common  experience  to  enter  from  an  absolutely  barren  school- 
yard into  a  schoolroom  decorated  with  botanical  and  natural  history  charts,  and  to 
find  that  these  charts  and  text-books  are  the  only  mediums  used  for  teaching  these 
branches  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  pamphlet  above  named  shows  the  practical 
application  of  the  schoolroom  work.  Tho  grounds  are  cultivated  entirely  by  the 
pupils,  two  hours'  work  per  week  being  compulsory.  The  result  is  that  the  com- 
munity life  is  affected.  The  farms  and  gardens  are  cultivated  with  new  knowledge; 
the  boys  and  girls  work  in  the  home  grounds  with  greatly  increased  interest.  Destruc- 
tive insects  and  disease  are  watched  for.  The  products  of  the  farms  and  gardens  in 
this  district  bring  the  best  prices;  because  they  are  handled  with  care  and  intelli- 
gence. The  first  requisite  for  such  work  is  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  make 
success  possible.  The  introduction  of  the  school  garden  into  this  country  is  entirely 
feasible.  It  would  create  a  new  avenue  of  employment  for  the  students  in  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations;  it  will  make  another  avenue  for  the  use  of 
the  knowledge  collected  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  township  system 
would  make  a  practical  division  for  the  control  of  one  agricultural  supervisor  and 
instructor." 


THE  LiZIEST  ONE.— Parent— "Who  is  the  laziest  bov  in  your  class,  Johnny?"  Johnny 
— "I  dunno. "  "I  should  think  you  would  know.  When  all  the  otherB  are  industriously  writ- 
ing or  studying  their  lessons,  who  is  he  that  sits  idly  in  his  seat  and  watches  the  rest,  instead 
of  working  himself  ?  "    "Why,  the  teacher. " 


EXPERT  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION* 

BY   CHAS.  W.  ELIOT. 

IMAGINE  this  building,  this  whole  building,  filled  a  hundred  times  over  with 
children,  and  you  will  begin  to  imagine  what  we  are  talking  about  to-night. 

There  must  be  250,000  school  children  in  the  province  of  Chicago.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  50,000  teachers  dealing  with  those  children.  Now,  I  know,  of  course, 
that  there  are  not  so  many,  but  one  teacher  to  about  five  children  would  be  about 
right.  I  read  the  other  day  that  in  Chicago  there  were  from  sixty  to  seventy  child- 
ren to  a  teacher.  Now,  good  schools  are  an  absolute  impossibility  under  that  one 
condition.  Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  good  reason  to  study  the 
organization  of  the  school  system  of  Chicago. 

We  must  have  in  an  American  city  possessing  a  large  school  system  a  school 
board,  or  school  committee,  as  we  used  to  call  it.  It  is  a  very  important  practical 
question  how  large  shall  that  committee  be.  My  friend,  Professor  Butler,  said  it 
must  be  small.  How  small?  T  should  like  to  ask.  As  large  as  can  get  comfortably 
around  a  table  of  moderate  size,  so  that  they  can  talk  together  without  lifting  their 
voices,  without  looking  to  any  gallery,  without  thinking  of  anything  but  the  straight 
road  to  do  the  right  public  service;  without  any  ulterior  object  beyond  their  work;  with- 
out any  motive  except  to  get  thru  their  business  quickly,  safely,  prudently,  and 
without  any  thought  of  self,  knowing  each  other,  accustomed  to  each  other's  modes 
of  thought;  knowing,  therefore,  how  quickly  to  reach  each  other's  minds  and  come 
to  an  agreement  and  a  conclusion. 

How  many  in  such  a  board  ?  Five,  seven,  nine,  perhaps;  that  the  outside  limit. 
But  such  a  board  must  have  a  high  degree  of  permanence;  therefore,  only  a  part  of 
all  these  members  should  be  replaced  each  year.  If  the  board  is  five,  replace  one  a 
year.  If  it  is  seven,  replace  two  in  two  successive  years,  and  then  three.  If  it  is 
nine,  replace  three  a  year,  perhaps,  tho  that  is  too  prompt  a  change.  Why  replace 
slowly  ?  Because  in  every  large  American  city  a  school  board  needs  foresight  and 
experience. 

It  is  not  extraordinary,  perhaps,  but  deplorable,  how  little  foresight  has  been 
shown  in  the  management  of  American  schools.  In  Boston,  my  birth  place,  I  may 
add  that  no  foresight  was  shown  for  ten  years  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  buildings.  It  is  better  now,  but  so  little  foresight  was  shown  that  the 
movement  of  population,  deserting  school  buildings  in  some  districts,  found  no 
schoolhouses  whatever  in  other  di  tricts.  Any  prudent,  cautious  business  man, 
studying  his  own  business,  would  have  foreseen  the  whole  of  this.  Our  school  com- 
mittee foresaw  none  of  it.  In  order  to  have  foresight,  and  experience,  and  good  obser- 
vation, a  school  board  should  be  slowly  replaced. 

What  is  a  school  board  to  do?  To  determine  simply  the  general  policy  of 
the  schools  in  two  respects:  First,  on  the  educational  side,  the  policy  with  regard  to 
the  selection  of  teachers,  the  promotion  of  teachers,  the  salary  of  teachers,  the  retir- 
ing allowances  of  teachers;  then,  on  the  other  side,  the  business  work.  It  is  an 
immense  business  to  carry  on  a  large  school  system  in  a  large  city. 

♦Address  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  at  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Chicago,  February  27  1900. 
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My  friend,  Professor  Butler,  pointed  out  there  was  great  unrest  in  all  the  cities 
regarding  the  school  systems.  Why  is  that?  Have  we  degenerated?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  simply  that  the  problems  of  education  have  multiplied,  and  most  of  them  are 
novel. 

I  heard  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Chicago  faying  yesterday  that  Chicago  had 
had  to  build  everything  new  within  the  last  forty  years,  that  the  best  citizens  of 
Chicago  had  been  devoting  themselves  to  these  new  problems  on  this  ground  so  few 
years  ago  unoccupied  by  civilization.  But  that  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Chicago. 
There  is  not  an  American  city  that  has  not  been  made  over  within  the  last  thirty  years- 

Perhaps  you.  think  Boston  is  an  old  place.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
made  all  over.  Its  sewerage  system  is  entirely  new,  its  water  system  is  new, 
and  its  school  system  has  had  to  be  reconstructed.  All  its  transportation  methods 
have  been  remade  within  ten  years.  There  is  not  an  American  city  in  which  the 
great  problems  of  municipal  administration  are  not  all  novel.  And  that  is  a  great 
reason  that  the  great  cities  of  America  are  in  a  condition  of  unrest  about  their 
schools.     They  know  that  the  school  systems  have  all  to  be  remade. 

I  say  the  school  board  should  determine  the  general  policy.  Is  it  to  execute  its 
own  policy  ?  Not  at  all.  That  is  the  trouble  with  most  city  school  committees  at 
this  day.  The  school  committee  contains  twenty-one  to  fifty  men  and  women.  It 
determines  possibly  something  of  the  general  policy,  and  then  it  undertakes  to 
execute  its  own  policy. 

In  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  the  entire  committee  is  divided 
into  sub-committees,  and  executive  functions  are  assigned  to  those  special  committees, 
and  that  is  where  the  present  system  utterly  breaks  down.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ? 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  personal  composition  of  the  school  committee  of 
Chicago,  but  I  know  what  are  in  the  cities  around  Cambridge,  where  I  live.  An 
important  part  of  the  school  committee's  executive  work  is  assigned  to  a  committee 
of  three  persons.  One  is  an  excellent  grocer,  another  is  a  tolerably  good  tinsmith, 
another  is  an  extremely  incompetent  and  vulgar  physician.  And  an  important  part 
of  the  executive  work  of  that  school  committee  is  intrusted  to  those  three  persons, 
not  one  of  whom  has  the  slightest  competency  of  performing  it. 

Then,  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  these  special  committees  are  all  the  time  shifting. 
They  have  no  executive  experience.  Even  these  people  might  learn  something  if 
they  only  had  the  opportunity.  But  they  have  no  chance.  In  a  year  or  two  they 
are  all  out,  and  a  large  number  of  entirely  inexperienced  special  committees  try 
again  to  execute  the  policy  of  the  gener.il  committee. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  fictitious  instance.  .  This  is  not  an  imagination.  This  is 
simply  the  fact  about  the  executive  functions  of  the  sub-committees  of  American 
school  committees.  This  is  simply  an  absurd  condition  of  things,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. It  is  monstrous  that  an  intelligent  public  should  submit  to  such  forms  of  busi- 
ness management. 

What  does  a  good  school  committee  of  men  and  women,  seven,  I  will  say,  want 
for  executing  its  wisely  devised  pjlicies  ?  It  wants  two  experts  in  two  different 
fields,  having  two  different  kinds  of  quality  and  experience.  We  sometimes  hear 
experts  talked  about  as  if  they  were  some  extraordinary  variety  of  the  human  species 
utterly  aristocratic  in  nature,  not  to  be  thought  of  in  American  administrations. 
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Now,  what  is  an  expert?  It  is  simply  a  man  or  women  who  knows  how  to  do  his 
or  her  task.  It  is  a  man  behind  the  gun,  who,  when  he  fires  it,  hits  something. 
It  is  a  woman  who  puts  on  a  button  so  it  doesn't  come  off.  It  is  the  engineer  that 
can  plan  the  roadbed  of  a  railroad  in  the  right  place,  so  it  won't  have  to  be  altered 
within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  It  is  the  man  who  builds  the  bridge  so  it 
does't  fall  down  under  the  load. 

Now,  if  you  want  a  short  way  of  estimating  the  intelligence  of  any  man  in  any 
business  who  has  important  work  to  do,  you  had  better  ask.  Does  he  employ  an 
expert  ?  because,  if  he  doesn't,  he  is  absolutely  incapable  and  untrustworthy  for  the 
conduct  of  that  business.     It  is  the  test  of  intelligence,  the  employment  of  an  expert. 

When  an  expert  job  is  to  be  done — you  have  lately  done  in  Chicago  a  great 
piece  of  expert  work,  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  reasonably  well  done;  but  did  you 
employ  a  grocer,  and  a  tinsmith,  and  a  physician  to  lay  out  your  drainage  canal? 
You  put  in  charge  of  that  work  a  body  of  citizens  appointed  for  the  place,  and  they 
had  the  intelligence  and  the  honesty  to  employ  competent  experts.  Now,  that  is 
what  we  have  got  to  do  in  our  country  in  all  our  great  cities  with  regard  to  the 
school  system. 


Clergyman: — "My  child,  beware  of  picking  a  toadstool  instead  of  a  mushroom. 
They  are  easy  to  confuse." 

Child: — "That  be  all  right  sir.  Us  bain't  agoin'  to  eat  'em  ourselves — they're 
agoin'  to  market  to  be  sold." — What  to  Eat. 

Fudd — "What !  reading  that  novel  over  again  ?  You  have  read  it  a  dozen 
times  at  least." 

Dudd — "That's  why  I'm  reading  it  again.  I  run  no  risk.  I  know  it  is  a  good 
story." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Yes,"  said  the  St.  Louis  man,  "I  saw  something  in  South  Africa  that  made  me 
home  sick." 

"What  was  that  ?  "  inquired  his  intimate  friend. 

"Why,  'Mo.'  branded  on  an  army  mule." — Chicago  News. 

At  Ceylon,  while  eating  breadfruit  for  the  first  time,  one  of  his  staff  who  was  a 
naturalist,  said  to  Admiral  Dewey: 

"This  tree,  besides  supplying  breadfruit,  also  produces  a  nutritious  oil  or  vege- 
table grease." 

The  Admiral  looked  up.  "Why  not  call  it  the  bread  and-butter-fruit  tree  ?  " — 
Evening  Post. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Emperor  William's  scheme  for  a  great 
ship  canal  which  will  connect  the  interior  of  Germany  with  the  ocean.  In  discussing 
the  subject  with  one  of  the  Agrarian  nobles,  who  opposes  the  project,  the  latter  said: 

"Your  Excellency,  you  will  find  the  opposition  to  be  a  rock  in  the  path  of  your 
canal  ?  " 

The  prince's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  retorted:  "We'll  imitate  the  prophet  Moses, 
smite  the  rock,  and  then  the  water  will  flow." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Recent    Educational    Movements.* 

By  HUTH  EOTCE. 

I  WAS  asked  to  prepare  a  short  paper  on  "New  movements  in  education."  What  is 
here  presented  may  better,  perhaps,  bear  the  less  pretentious  title,  "Educational 

notes, "  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  allotted  me  to  do  more  than  mention  a 
few  facts,  without  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  While  with  the  details  in  many 
cases,  some  of  you  are  more  familiar  than  I,  it  may  still  be  possible  for  me  to  render 
the  libraries  special  service  of  calling  attention  to  facts  that  may  have  escaped  your 
notice,  and  referring  to  sources  of  further  information. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  direction  of  higher  education,  a  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  inquiring 
into  the  proposed  plan  for  a  national  university  at  Washington,  preparatory  to  a 
report  at  the  session  of  1900.  The  reported  progress  of  the  committee  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  indicates  that  they  will  not  favor  the  establishment  of  such  a  university  at 
the  Capital,  but  will  suggest  plans  by  which  graduate  students  of  the  various  uni- 
versities thruout  the  United  States  may  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities 
already  afforded  by  the  Government  at  Washington  for  advanced  instruction  and 
research,  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  provided,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  co- 
operate with  the  universities  to  this  end. 

N.  E.  A.  REPORTS. 

The  three  prominent  reports  of  committees  to  the  N.  E.  A.  last  July,  indicate 
three  of  the  more  important  lines  in  which  there  is  special  interest  and  in  which 
marked  changes  are  being  made;  viz.,  "The  work  of  normal  schools";  "College 
entrance  requirements";  and  "The  relation  of  public  libraries  to  public  schools." 
The  first  topic,  "normal  schools"  being  constantly  before  you,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  suggested  changes  in  normal  school  work. 
COLLEGE  ENTRANCE. 

The  second,  "college  entrance  requirements,"  has  filled  countless  pages  of  the 
educational  journals  for  the  past  six  months.  The  general  tenor  of  opinion  is  toward 
a  higher  standard  of  admission,  but  greater  flexibility  as  to  the  subjects  in  which 
candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass.  The  instance  attracting  most  attention  is  the 
reform  in  the  admission  requirements  of  Harvard  University,  heretofore  one  of  the 
most  conservative  in  its  advocacy  of  classical  training. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

An  elective  system  in  college  entrance  requirements,  means  elective  courses  and 
specialization  in  secondary  schools;  hence  the  courses  of  study,  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  high  schools  and  academies,  have  come  to  be  a  center  of  educational  interest 
and  discussion.  This  discussion  is  well  nigh  endless  in  its  possibilities,  and 
promises  to  be  endless  in  its  presentation  of  arguments;  one  side  claiming  that  the 
special  function  of  secondary  schools  is  as  "feeders"  to  the  uuiversities,  and  therefore 
their  first  duty  is  to  shape  the  course  of  study  to  fit  students  for  university  work; 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Teachers'  Educational  Club  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 
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the  other  side  taking  the  ground  that,  as  but  a  small  percentage  of  high  school 
students  enter  universities.  The  first  and  great  study  of  the  secondary  school  is  to 
fit  the  student  for  citizenship  and  the  active  duties  of  life. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

If  high  schools  must  change  the  character  and  scope  of  their  work,  then  of 
necessity  follow  changes  in  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools.  What  shall  these  be  ? 
And  here  it  is  noticeable,  that  as  the  discussion  approaches  matters  affecting  younger 
children,  it  grows  warmer.  Teachers  of  all  grades  and  varities  of  qualifications  feel 
competent  to  enter  an  opinion;  and  even  parents,  who  ordinarily  accept  edicts  on 
university  matters  as  final  and  inevitable,  are  ready  with  opinion  and  protest  when 
the  work  of  the  common  school  is  the  point  at  issue.  All  of  which  is  evidence  of 
the  nearness  of  the  common  school  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  our  best  assurance 
that  it  will  never  be  allowed  to  wander  far  from  its  first  and  great  purpose — the  edu- 
cation of  the  common  people.  The  N.  E.  A.  committee  propose  that  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  grammar  school  be  incorporated  in  the  high  school, thus  practically 
doing  awa3r  with  the  grammar  school,  and  making  two  departments  of  public  school 
work — the  primary  school,  six  j-ears,  followed  by  the  high  school,  six  years. 

A  late  number  of  the  .AT«c  England  Journal  of  Education  was  devoted  to  a  sym- 
posium on  this  question,  in  which  the  opinions  varj*  from  a  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
plan  to  indignant  protest;  and  the  humble  auditor  who  listens  to  be  instructed,  goes 
away  impressed  chiefly  with  the  fact  that  great  minds  do  not  think  alike.  One 
writer,  in  a  sportive  but  somewhat  sarcastic  vein,  places  side  by  side  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall's  opinion  that  children  should  be  "turned  out  to  grass"  until  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee,  that  at  the  age  of 
twelve  they  should  enter  the  proposed  high  school  course.  He  sa37s:  "This  seems 
to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  high  school  principals,  for  thej'  will  have  virgin  soil  in 
which  to  plant  the  seed  of  latin  and  algebra,  and  they  will  have  a  chance  to  show 
how  to  get  boys  and  girls  into  college  who  have  never  been  debilitated  by  learning 
how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher." 

LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  on  "public  libraries  and  public  schools"  tells  of  the  many  movements 
in  the  direction  of  co-operation  of  libraries  with  schools,  actual  work  done  and  results 
accomplished.  "Library  leagues"  teach  children  care  in  the  handling  of  books, 
special  rooms  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  children  in  public  libraries  make  them  feel  at 
home  and  provide  convenient  access  to  books  in  which  they  will  be  interested,  special 
attendants  guide  them  in  their  selections,  teachers  and  parents  are  encouraged  to 
consult  with  librarians  as  to  the  special  needs  of  children,  and  loans  of  pictures  and 
books  are  made  to  schools  suited  to  the  topics  being  studied.  An  able  summary  of 
the  report,  with  suggestions  for  further  investigation  and  action  is  given  in  the  Edu- 
cational Review  for  March. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Among  the   many  movements  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  one  worth}7  of 

special  notice  was  the  appropriation  of  $5000  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 

"to  be  used  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  better  instruction  of  teachers."    Part 

of  the  fund  was  expended  in  the  unique  summer  school  held  at  Winthrop  Normal 
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College;  the  rest  in  for  four  months'  normal  sessions,  held  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  the  instructors  being  chosen  from  those  who  had  attended  the  State  school. 

From  Illinois  comes  an  account  of  teachers'  institute  libraries,  a  collection  of 
suitable  books  being  provided  for  the  use  of  teachers  during  the  week  that  the  insti- 
tute is  in  session.  For  those  who  wish  to  purchase  similiar  books,  courses  of  reading 
are  planned  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Superintendent  Skinner  of  New  York  State  has  made  an  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
State  to  give  free  tuition  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  Schools,  to  "forty-eight  men 
and  women  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  who  are  willing  to  attend  these  institutions  not 
less  than  two  years,  pledging  that  they  will  return  to  the  islands  and  devote  at  leas* 
five  years  to  active  service  in  the  public  schools." 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  FOR  PARIS. 

Educational  exhibits  are  already  being  forwarded  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  to  be  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating  new  methods  in 
education,  as  carried  out  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington.  The  pic- 
tures represent  classes  just  as  they  appear  at  ordinary  work;  for  example,  laboratory 
work  in  botany,  children  sewing,  a  history  class  at  Washington  monument,  a  nature 
study  class  at  the  zoo,  physical  culture  exercises,  an  out-door  class  in  arithmetic 
measuring  bricks  and  lumber,  and  so  on. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  Columbia  College,  has  prepared  for  the  Expo-  . 
sition,  a  two  volume  work  entitled  "Education  in  the  United  States,"  comprising 
nineteen  monographs*  on  different  departments  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
each  written  by  some  one  especially  qualified. 

The  school  of  pedagogy  of  the  New  York  University  will  send  an  exhibit  "to 
represent  the  university  phases  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers." 

VACATION  SCHOOLS  AND  CITY  PLAY  GROUNDS. 

For  the  masses  of  children  in  cities,  especially  the  poor,  there  are  two  late 
movements — summer  vacation  schools,  and  public  play  grounds,  furnished  by  the 
city,  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  In  the  vacation  schools  most  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  teaching  useful  occupations  to  children  who  would  otherwise  spend  their  time  on 
the  streets.  Excursions  for  pleasure  and  nature  study  are  a  part  of  the  program. 
Dver  8000  children  attended  the  vacation  schools  in  New  York  last  summer.  The 
accounts  of  the  playgrounds  and  their  reforming  effect  upon  the  roughest  and  most 
hopeless  children  are  both  touching  and  encouraging.  The  verdict  of  the  Chicago 
police,  as  reported  by  one  writer,  is  that  '  'the  play-grounds  do  more  good  than  all 
the  Sunday  schools  in  Chicago. " 

Boston  has  maintained  for  two  summers  a  "municipal  camp"  for  boys,  located 
in  an  island  in  Boston  harbor.  During  seven  weeks  of  the  last  hot  season,  over 
Soo  boys  were  given,  in  turn,  a  week's  outing,  with  a  regular  program  of  military 
kill,  simple  lectures  and  object  lessons  in  science,  instruction  in  hygiene,  sanitation, 
wimming,  sailing,  rowing,  and  other  things  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

DRAWING  AND  ART. 
In  the  lines  of  art,  particularly  drawing,  in  the  public  schools,  the  work  and 
ectures  of  J.  L.  Tadd  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  book — "New  Methods  in  Education, " 
re  attracting  special  attention  and  working  an  entire  revolution  in  many  places. 


*One  of  these  on  "Secondary  Education"  is  by  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  of  Berkeley. 
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Massachusetts  has  had  a  State  exhibit  of  drawing  done  in  the  public  and  normal 
schools,  including  exhibits  from  fifty-six  cities  and  towns.  One  of  the  noticeable 
features,  marking  changes  in  methods  of  work,  was  the  abundant  use  of  color  from 
the  primary  grades  upward.  The  supervisor  says  that  the  most  marked  progress  in 
drawing  is  in  the  primary  schools. 

Minneapolis  has  had  another  sort  ot  art  exhibit,  a  loan  of  pictures,  most  of  them 
photographs  of  celebrated  works  of  art,  owned  by  the  public  schools.  These  have 
been  purchased  almost  entirely  thru  the  efforts  of  the  pupils — funds  raised  by  enter- 
tainment, private  contributions,  etc. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Experiments  in  organized  self-government  are  being  tried  in  various  places. 
Besides  the  well-known  instance  of  "The  George  Junior  Republic,"  there  is  the  later 
movement,  headed  by  Mr.  Gill  of  New  York,  of  organizing  what  he  calls  the  "School 
City,"  in  which  the  schools  adopts  as  its  model  the  government  of  the  city  in  which 
it  is  situated,  the  children  become  the  citizens,  officers  are  elected  from  their  number 
and  the  entire  machinery  of  city  government  is  carried  out  in  miniature.  A  most 
interesting  account  of  the  working  out  of  this  experiment  in  several  cities  is  given 
in  the  December  Review  of  Reviews. 

STATE  MAP. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  it  is  proposed  to  make  in  the  city  park,  in  a  space  twenty- 
five  feet  square,  a  model  map  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  showing  elevations,  rivers,  prin: 
cipal  cities,  etc.,  the  special  purpose  being  to  give  children  a  better  idea  of  the  state 
they  live  in.  If  this  is  possible  for  Ohio,  why  not  for  California  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  perhaps,  or  even  on  the  school  grounds  ? 

DEWEY'S  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  title  "A  Day  With  the  New  Education,"  the  March  Chautauquan  gives 
an  illustrated  description  of  the  work  of  the  children  in  the  Chicago  University  Ele 
mentary  School,  under  Professor  John  Dewey.  A  circular  just  received,  announces 
a  series  of  monographs  to  be  issued  by  the  University  giving  reports  on  the  philosO' 
phy  and"  progress  of  this  very  interesting  experiment. 

EDUCATION  FOR  "GROWN-UPS." 
Notes  on  education  would  not  be  complete  without  at  least  a  passing  mention  o: 
the  many  educational  aids  for  those  who  are  no  longer  children.  Besides  the  happj 
new  fashion  that  makes  gray  hairs  at  home  among  university  students,  there  arc 
numberless  organized  plans  of  study  for  the  grown-ups  outside;  correspondent* 
courses,  university  extension  lectures,  reading  clubs  and  mothers'  clubs,  beside 
many  books;  prepared  specially  for  such  students.  Which  ever  of  the  many  "new 
things  we  are  to  thank  for  this,  whether  the  new  psychology  has  discovered  that  th< 
mind  is  capable  of  indefinite  improvement,  or  evolution  proved  that  we  may  continue 
to  develop  as  long  as  we  will,  or  child-study  shown  that  "we  are  but  children  of  i 
larger  growth,"  in  any  case,  let  us  be  thankful  for  this  recognition  in  a  new  way  o 
the  old-time  phrase, . '  'never  too  old  to  learn. ' ' 
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BY  T.  L.  HEATON,  UOTVEKSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

YOUR  .letter  making  inquiry  regarding  high  school  organization  and  the  plan 
for|  ai" new  building  has  been  received,  and  its  contents  carefully  considered.     I 
send  you  sketches  of  plans  and  such  suggestions  as  I  think  may  be  of  value  to 
you. 

Ventilating  and  heating  should  be  combined  in  the  same  system,  so  that  warm 
reslf  air  is  supplied  to  the  rooms.     If  hot  water  or  steam  coils  are  placed  in"  tfije 


FRONT     ELEVATION. 

— -Plan- 1. 

rooms,  they  simply  warm  the  air  that  is  there  already,  but  do  not  in  any  manner 
purify  it.  If  cold  air  is  then  introduced  from  outside  for  ventilation,  it  must  unduly 
chill  ;some  parts  of  the  room  before  it  can  come  in  contact  with  the  coils  and  be 
warmed.  '  Warm,  fresh  air  may  be  supplied  to  the  rooms  by  a  warm  air  furnace,  or 
byjpassing  fresh  air  over  hot  water  or  steam  coils  in  the  basement.  Hot,  or  super- 
heated air  should  never  be  used.  Of  these  three  methods,  the  warm  air  furnace  is 
cheapest  in  the  end;  hot  water  or  steam  soon  rusts  out 
iron- pipes.  Furnace  or  furnaces  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  supply  a  large  amount  of  moderately  heated  air. 
At  least  thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  needed  for  each 
occupant  of  the  room.  This  should  enter  above  the 
blackboard  from ■  a  register  at  least  two  by  three  feet; 
being  lighter  than  the  air  of  the  room  it  will  rise  to  the  ceiling  and  disperse  over  the 
entire  room,  and  make  its  exit  at  the  foul  air  duct  below. 
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There  should  be  two  fresh  air  shafts  for  each  furnace.  These  should  come  from 
opposite  directions  and  be  supplied  with  "shut-off,"  so  that  the  one  may  be  used 
which  gives  the  best  results  for  the  wind  prevailing  at  the  time.  If  there  is  but  one 
duct  and  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  into  it,  so  great  is  the  draught  forced  thru  the 
heating  apparatus,  that  cold  air  will  be  furnished  to  the  rooms.  But  if  there  are  two 
ducts,  open  the  one  away  from  the  wind,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  air  will 
be  supplied. 


The  difference  in  weight  between  warm  air  and  cold  air  will  generally  give 
enough  ventilation  with  such  a  furnace.  Yet  there  will  always  be  some  days  when 
direction  of  wind,  or  other  causes,  will  interfere  with  air  currents.  For  such  occa- 
sions a  fan  (plenum  system)  should  be  used  to  drive  the  air.  This  fan  can  be 
run  by  an  electric  moter  at  small  cost.  It  will  as  often  be  needed  in  warm  weather 
as  in  cold.  In  hot  weather  the  air  in  the  school  room  is  about  the  same  weight  as 
that  outside,  so  that  little  change  will  take  place  on  account  of  gravity.  If  there  is 
a  good  breeze,  ventilating  will  be  effected  by  doors  and  windows,  but  on  a  still  day 
the  air  in  crowded  rooms  will  become  very  impure,  even  with  all  the  windows  open. 
On  such  days  the  fan  will  force  a  draught.  If  the  fresh  air  room  in  the  basement  is 
divided  by  a  burlap  screen,  kept  moist  by  a  perforated  water  pipe,  the  air  drawn 
thru  this  by  the  fan  will  be  cooled,  moistened,  and  freed  from  dust.  The  rooms  will 
thus  be  supplied  with  air  several  degrees  lower  in  temperature  than  that  outside. 

The  cloak  rooms  need  ventilating  as  well  as  warming.     Damp  wraps  should  be 
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dried  and  the  oders  from  them  carried  out  of  the  building.  Halls  should  be  warmed 
from  registers  in  the  floor,  so  that  children,  especially  girls,  may  dry  damp  feet  or 
clothing.  One  of  the  best  warm  air  heating  and  ventilating  systems  is  made  in  San 
Francisco.     It  will  probably  cost  from  $2000  to  $2500  for  Plan  I  or  II. 

The  light  should  be  from  the  left  of  the  children  and  from  the  long  side  of  the 
room.  If  on  dark  days  still  more  light  is  needed,  it  should  be  admitted  from  the 
rear.  Windows  should  extend  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ceiling,  and  window  area 
should  be  one-fifth  the  floor  space.  In  your  climate,  canvas  awnings  should  be  put 
on  all  windows  facing  east,  south  and  west.  They  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sun,  but 
permit  windows  to  be  opened  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  breeze  that  may  be  blow- 


-Plan  - 1- 


ing.  Inside  blinds,  in  shutting  out  the  glare  of  the  sun,  shut  out  too  much  light;  at 
the  same  time  prevent  ventilation  by  open  windows.  Windows  should  be  supplied 
with  translucent  shades,  running  up  and  down  from  about  one-third  the  height  of 
the  window.  The  shade,  thus  divided,  permits  the  lower  portion  to  be  pulled  down 
so  as  to  moderate  the  light  for  those  near  the  window,  while  those  sitting  farther  off 
get  sufficient  light  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  window.  Window  shades  should 
never  be  drawn  past  an  opening  of  the  window,  as  the  wind  soon  whips  the  shade  to 
pieces.  Translucent  shades  should  be  light  green.  Windows  are  sometimes  put 
into  a  building  for  the  architectural  effect  which  are  not  ordinarily  needed  for  light- 
ing.    Such  windows  should  be  provided  with  heavy  opaque  shades,  and  draped  with 
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C/ass  Room 


C/a33  Room. 


heavy  cloth  curtains,  thus  shutting  out  all  the  light.  On  a  few  very  dark  days,  such 
windows  may  be  needed  for  the  lighting  of  the  schoolroom.  In  the  sketches  here 
given  the  barred  windows  are  to  be  so  darkened. 

Walls  should  never  be  pure  white,  but  of  a  light  shade  of  gray,  blue,  or  green, 
rough  finish  is  better  than  smooth.  Wood  work  should  not  be  varnished,  as  reflec- 
tion from  such  surface  is  nearly  as  bad  on  the  eyes  as  strong  light  from  windows. 
School  desks,  also,  should  have  a  dead  finish. 

I  should  recommend  the  assembly  room  for  a  small  high  school.  In  this  room 
each  pupil  has  a  separate  desk  where  he  keeps  his  books  and  does  his  studying. 
From  this  room  classes  are  sent  out  to  smaller  rooms  for  recitations.  At  the  close  of 
recitation  they  again  return  to  the  assembly  room.  This  passing  of  classes  gives  a 
a  little  relaxation  and  fits  them  for  taking  up  the  next  work.     If  a  school  is  arranged 

on  the  assembly  room  plan  the 
class  rooms  may  be  rather  small, 
as  they  are  needed  for  recitations 
only.  They  should,  however, 
be  provided  with  desks,  as  writ- 
ten work  is  often  an  essential. 
An  assembly  room  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  Here  the 
principal  may  talk  to  all  at  once, 
arouse  in  them  a  proper  pride 
in  their  school,  and  develop  the 
esprit  decorps,  which  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  gov- 
ernment. The  morning  exer- 
cises consisting  of  singing,  re- 
marks  by  the  principal,  or 
reading  of  some  choice  selection 
of  literature,  puts  the  pupils  in 
proper  spirit  for  the  day's  work. 
All  general  exercises,  such  as 
lectures,  rhetoricals,  and  debates, 
will  be  conducted  in  the  assem- 
bly room.  With  a  school  of 
four  or  more  teachers,  the  pro- 
gram may  be  so  arranged  that 
one  will  always  have  a  vacant 
period  to  take  charge  of  study  in 
the  assembly  room.  With  fewer 
teachers  some  of  the  smaller 
classes  will  be  heard  in  the  as- 
sembly room.  As  far  as  possible, 
however,  this  room  should  be  quiet  for  study.  A  room  forty  by  fifty-five  feet  will  be 
sufficient  to  seat  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  and  leave  space  for  reference  table 
and  book  shelves.     Here  should  be  kept  all  that  portion  of  the  library  which  the 
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pupils  will  consult  during  school  hours.  These  books  are  then  used  only  under  the 
eye  of -the  teacher.  The  assembly  room  should  be  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  and 
face  the  north,  as  this  gives  the  best  light  for  study.  The  windows  in  this  room 
should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  as  the  high  light  carries  farthest.  It  is  doubtful  if  an 
assembly  room  can  be  successfully  used  for  study  in  a  large  high  school.  Such 
room,  however,  may  be  compactly  seated  and  used  for  those  occasions  when  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  the  whole  school  together  in  a  body. 

The  recitation  rooms  should  be  so  placed  as  to  consume  the  least  time  in  the 
passing  of  classes.  For  hygienic  reasons,  as  well  as  for  economy  of  time,  it  is  best 
to  have  the  assembly  room  and  recitation  rooms  on  the  same  floor.  The  walls 
between  the  rooms  should  be  so  deadened  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  sound.  There 
should  be  abundance  of  blackboard  in  class  rooms,  and  windows  so  grouped  as  not 
to  waste  blackboard  space.  Blackboard  between  windows  is  useless.  Stone  slate 
makes  the  best  blackboards,  requires  no  repair,  improves  with  each  year  of  use,  will 
last  as  long  as  the  brick  wall,  and  costs  but  little  more  than  imitations.  It  should 
have  uniformly  smooth  surface,  and  be  not  less  that  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

The  laboratories  may  be  in  the  basement  or  in  a  small  building  outside,  con- 
nected to  the  main  building  by  a  covered  walk.  There  is  perhaps  less  danger  of  fire 
if  the  chemistry  laboratory  is  outside  the  main  building.  This  danger  is,  however, 
largely  removed  if  the  laboratory  has  cement  or  bitumen  floor,  and  the  gas  for  the 
laboratory  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  shut  off  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work.  The 
greatest  danger  of  fire  here  is  that  the  blue  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  is  easily  over- 
looked and  a  jet  may  be  left  burning.in  time  heating  the  burner,melting  off  the  rubber 
tube,  and  then  setting  fire  to  adjacent  wood- work.  The  laboratories  should  be  large 
and  tables  arranged  around  the  sides  next  the  windows.  The  chemical  laboratory 
should  have  raised  seats  for  recitation  purposes,  and  a  supply  room.  A  dark  room 
is  a  great  convenience.  Each  two  students  should  be  provided  with  water,  and  a 
small  ventilating  hood.  In  addition  there  should  be  a  large  ventilating  hood  under 
which  to  perform  experiments  producing  noxious  fumes.  The  physical  laboratory 
should  be  supplied  with  water  and  gas.  The  lecture  room  should  have  raised  seats 
facing  the  teachers  demonstration  table.and  contains  cases  of  apparatus  not  used  in  the 
laboratory.  This  room  should  have  solid  inside  blinds.or  very  heavy  shades,  so  that  it 
may  be  darkened.  It  should  be  provided  with  #as,  water  and  electricity.  There 
should  be  blackboards  in  the  lecture  room  and  chemical  laboratory. 

With  good  sewer  system  the  closets  may  be  in 
the  basement  of  the  building.  The  vault  of  the  closet 
should  be  ventilated  with  a  down  draught,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  vault  connected  with  a  flue  con- 
taining a  small  heater.  When  there  is  fire  in  the 
heater,  all  the  odors  will  be  drawn  up  the  flue.  The 
vault  should  be  made  of  cement,  and  either  self-flush- 
ing, or  be  flushed  noon  and  night  by  the  janitor. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building  being  higher  than  the  wings,  will  admit  of 
two  good  rooms  being  built  above  the  office,  library  and  hall.  The  inner  hall  is 
lighted  by  a  skylight.  This  building  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils 
and  five  or  six  teachers.     Plan  II  gives  nearly  the  same  number  of  rooms  but  will 
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cost  much  less  in  construction,  being  on  two  floors.  It  is,  however,  far  less  conven 
ient.  It  may  be  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  basement.  It  has  but  one  laboratory" 
In  a  small  high  school  chemist^  and  physics  may  be  taught  to  the  two  upper  classes 
alternate  years.  Plan  III  is  a  much  smaller  high  school,  all  on  one  floor.  There 
is  but  one  laboratory,  and  chemistry  and  physics  should  alternate.  Thisbuilding 
may  be  heated  by  jacketed  or  ventilating  stoves.  Plan  III  will  accommodate  one 
hundred  students  and  three  or  four  teachers.  An  additional  class  room  would  be 
secured  by  having  a  separate  building  for  the  laboratory. 
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FLOOR  PLAN. 

Plan-  M. 


In  calling  for  plans,  issue  full  instructions  to  architects,  telling  what  size  and 
arrangement  of  rooms  will  be  required,  the  material  for  construction,  the  site  of  the 
building,  cost,  manner  in  which  plans  are  to  be  prepared,  and  all  necessary  imforma- 
tion  in  regard  to  heat,  light,  and  ventilation.  Such  instructions  have  just  been  issued 
by  the  school  authorities  at  Stockton  for  a  ward  school. 

A  school  house  should  be  planned  from  within,  out;  not  from  without,  in.  In- 
side, the  building  should  be  arranged  for  school  use  and  school  hygiene.  Outside,  it 
should  please  the  eye  by  good  proportions,  and  not  offend  the  taste  by  extravagent  and 
superfluous  ornamentation. 

It  is  estimated  that  plan  I,  including  heating  and  ventilating,  may  be  completed 
in  brick  at  the  cost  of  from  $12,000  to  $16,000,  according  to  detail  and  finish;  in 
wood  from  $10,000  to  $12,000.  Plan  II  will  cost  about  one-third  less  than  plan  I. 
Plan  III  will  cost  in  wood  between  $5,000  and  $6,000. 


"The  more  methodical,  persistent  and  exacting  your  instruction,  the  shorter 
the  time  required  to  establish  the  study  habit  in  your  pupils. — J.  N.  Patrick. 

The  inspiration  which  leads  school  children  into  studious  habits  is  born  of  char- 
acter, purpose  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  school  teacher  — J.  N.  Patrick. 


BEGINNINGS  IN  MUSIC. 

By  Juliet  Powell  Eice. 

IN  outlining  a  plan  for  the  beginnings  in  music  I  have  chosen  to  take  the  ungraded, 
or  country  school,  because  it  is  considered  more  difficult  to  handle  in  music 

than  a  class  composed  of  children  of  uniform  ages  and  who  are  doing  the  same 
work  in  other  lines. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  they  will  not  concentrate  or  show  interest  in 
the  same  songs,  being  at  the  different  stages  of  emotional  development.  But  where 
interests  are  the  same,  as  in  the  family  circle,  and  love  stimulates  motives,  when 
there  is  a  commingling  of  pleasure,  welfare,  justice,  expression  and  wisdom,  the 
result  is  both  teaching  and  learning. 

Again,  the  play  spirit  is  alive  in  every  normal  child.  And,  where  self- conscious- 
ness can  be  avoided,  every  child  within  school  age  enjoys  rhythmical  movements  to 
accompany  music. 

Interest  in  what  the  younger  childern  are  doing  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  older  boys  and  girls  to  forget  their  own  movements  and  thus  none  need  be  made 
conscious  of  their  education,  while  all  may  be  taken  thru  the  first  and  natural  steps 
of  learning  to  sing. 

We  have  a  class  of  forty  pupils,  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth  inclusive. 
The  child  who  comes  from  the  home  of  culture  where  he  hears  good  music  well 
rendered,  the  youngster  who  knows  the  latest  "rag  time"  stuff,  the  child  who  has  a 
divine  right  to  sing  but  who  does  not  understand  a  word  that  is  said  to  him,  the 
child  who  has  been  told  by  his  mother  "you  can't  sing,  no  use  trying,  music  is  not 
natural  to  you,"  the  boy  who  is  so  self-conscious  that  he  thinks  the  whole  world  is 
laughing  when  his  voice  slips  from  him  in  the  attempt  to  settle  it  on  a  tone,  and 
there  is  the  child  whose  matter  of  fact,  and  withal  sensible  father  does  not  believe 
in  "wasting  time  on  music"  — "better  learn  to  cipher"  he  tells  the  boy. 

But  none  of  these  conditions  are  discouraging.  Even  the  father  who  sends  his 
children  to  school  to  learn  only  the  "three  R's"  will  remove  his  objections  to  his  boy 
learning  music  when  the  interest  in  school  is  increased  and  we  carry  out  in  practice 
the  words  of  Professor  John  Dewey.  "Education  is  not  a  preparation  for  life:  it  is 
life." 

No  teacher  was  ever  complained  of  for  letting  the  children  sing  beautiful  songs- 
It  is  sharps  and  flats,  key  notes,  time  language,  theory  of  music  and  being  "made  to 
sing"  that  is  the  stumbling  block  in  school  music. 

This  class  of  forty  pupils  has  an  ideal  teacher  who  "lives  with  the  children"  in 
the  sense  that  Froebel  intended.  She  shows  by  every  act  she  is  interested  in  them. 
She  cannot  sing  very  much  and  really  has  had  very  litttle  musical  training,  hut  has 
not  forgotten  the  days  when  she  used  "just  love  to  sing  (?)  and  play  'Ring-a-round- 
a-rosey'and  'In  and  out  the  window'  "  and  believes  this  strong  sense  of  rhythm, 
wisely  directed  will  enable  her  to  hold  the  interested  attention  of  the  child.  She  has 
read  Oppenheim's  "The  Development  of  the  Child";  Dewey's  "Educational  Creed" 
and  James'  "Talks  to  Teachers"  and  studied  closely  the  meaning  of  "connect  with 
these  first  experiences  the  later  ideas  which  you  wish  to  instill.     Associate  the  new 
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with  the  old  in  some  natural  way."  She  knows  one  cannot  teach  a  child  to  love 
music  any  more  than  she  can  teacli  the  child  to  love  his  mother,  but  the  music 
hour  can  be  made  so  interesting  and  so  natural  that  he  will  enjoy  the  song  for  the 
pleasant  emotions  it  calls  forth.  She  will  allow  them  then  to  sing  at  short  intervals 
and  informally  at  first. 

PRACTICAL  SCHOOLROOM  WORK. 

Class  is  tired  with  close  attention  and  sitting  quietly.  Teacher  opens  windows 
and  without  announcing  a  "music  lesson"  says,  "let's  have  a  march  around  the 
room,"  herself  stepping  to  the  time  as  she  singa  and  encourages  all  to  sing  "March- 
ing Thru  Georgia."  The  class  follow  until  a  circle  is  formed  round  the  room  and 
many  are  singing.  Teacher  suggests  to  a  boy  on  whom  she  can  depend  to  whistle 
and  marches  about  and  in  and  out  till  all  are  rested.  Of  course  no  attempt  is  made 
to  do  individual  work,  no  attention  is  called  to  good  or  bad  singing.  At  first  it  may 
seem  a  little  "funny"  and  manners  may  need  to  be  corrected.  After  singing  this 
way  for  five  or  ten  minutes  she  seats  the  class  always  while  interest  is  intense.  If 
there  is  an  instrument  and  teacher  plays  she  sings  la  la  and  (by  suggestion  only) 
encourages  children  to  sing  as  they  pass  to  and  from  school-room. 

On  returning  to  the  room  from  play  or  coming  in  at  any  time  class  chooses  song, 
or  songs  before  they  take  pencil  or  books,  or  even  while  they  go  to  blackboard  or 
prepare  material  for  other  work.  She  never  crowds  singing  upon  them  and  always 
has  a  shorter  lesson  than  the  most  interested  ones  desire.  The  result  of  this  first 
work  should  be  to  give  the  vocal  organs  freedom  from  restraint  and  self-consciousness. 

The  child  unconscious  of  his  education,  thinks  only  of  present  enjoyment,  and 
the  training  is  easily  begun,  because  of  his  interest.  Fervency  of  tone  without  any 
element  of  harshness  is  more  easily  secured  by  natural  doing  than  by  over  much 
talk  even  by  the  best  music  teachers. 

Children  are  encouraged  to  bring  songs  from  home  and  our  wise  teacher  never 
comments  unfavorable  on  any.  However,  she  holds  the  class  to  good  songs,  or  at 
least  avoids  using  trash  and  sensational  stuff,  just  in  the  same  degree  she  does  the 
literature.  They  are  simply  helping  her  to  become  acquainted  with  their  homes 
and  their  present  knowledge  of  music.  The  aim  is  to  interest  the  child  thru  his  own 
activity  and  by  showing  him  she  respects  his  opinion. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  allowing  a  child  to  sing  a  song  of  his  own 
choice  and  teaching  that  same  song  to  him.  One  would  not  teach  a  poor  perspec- 
tive in  drawing  but  might  not  think  it  wise  to  critisize  the  child  on  that  until  he  had 
gained  some  other  power. 

For  two  weeks  then  we  have  allowed  the  class  to  sing  songs  of  their  own  choos- 
ing (?)  and  to. bring  music  from  home.  There  are  still  a  few  self-conscious  boys 
who  do  not  sing.  They  are  not  excused  from  the  recitation,  but  so  far  as  possible 
no  attention  is  attracted  to  them. 

We  shall  now,  the  third  week,  introduce  a  new  song.  As  "Pinafore"  contains 
music  which  has  proven  to  be  the  choice  of  all  children,  the  "Sailor's  Chorus"  from 
that  is  chosen,  and  "We  Sail  the  Ocean  Blue,"  "takes."  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
help  the  so-called  monotones  to  get  the  tune.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  to  be  classed 
with  rag  time  songs  and  yet  it  appeals  strongly  to  the  rhythmical  sense,  and  is  so 
bright  and  natural  that  it  is  sung  over  and  over  in  perfect  time  after  the  fashion  of 
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tbe  counting  out  games.  A  simple  sh  or  some  movement  of  the  hand  will  indicate 
to  the  class  that  they  are  singing  too  loudly,  or  if  voices  need  subduing  they  hum 
"Home,  Sweet  Home '  or  "Old  Folks  at  Home."  No  one  song  is  sung  until  it  is 
committed  before  another  is  taught,  but  many  are  under  way  at  the  same  time. 
For  three  reasons,  first,  we  are  cultivating  the  ear  and  voice  and  the  forms  must 
change;  pitch,  keys  and  modulations  vary  in  order  not  to  become  set  in  any  one. 
Second,  children  get  careless  as  Boon  as  a  tune  is  old  to  them  and  the  freshness  is 
worn  off.  Third,  this  lack  of  concentration  causes  them  to  "flat"  and  will  very  soon 
become  a  habit. 

We  therefore  add  to  the  "Sailors'  Chorus"  the  song  of  the  Captain,  "My  Gallant 
Crew,"  one  verse  only.  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence"  is  another  favorite  for  tbe  small 
children. 

"Once  I  got  into  a  boat, 
Such  a  pretty,  pretty  boat" 

(which  was  published  in  one  of  the  Educational  Journals  for  primary  teachers  some 
years  since)  is  the  "best  song  in  the  whole  world"  say  our  little  people.  While 
"Tenting  On  the  Old  Camp  Ground"  contains  a  pathos  and  dignity  that  at  this 
stage  appeals  to  our  older  pupils. 

Thus  the  first  month  is  passed  in  getting  ready  to  sing. 


Their  Stars. 

Rev.  Charles  Edward  I<ocke,  a  bright  and  shining  ornament  of  Methodism,  was 
being  shown  thru  Grace  Church  by  an  Episcopalian  admirer.  Gazing  interestedly 
at  the  stars  painted  on  the  ceiling,  the  visitor  inquired  if  they  had  any  special  signi- 
ficance. 

"Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "you  know  what  the  Bible  says,  'He  made  the  stars  also.'" 
"Ah  !  "  commented   the   Methodist   parson.      "Do   you   know   the   difference 
between  your  church  and  ours  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  !  "  said  the  Episcopal  adherent  doubtfully.     "What  is  it?  '* 
"You  put  your  stars  in  the  ceiling.  We  put  ours  in  the  pulpit,"  was  the  answer. 
— Exchange. 

"Come  here,  you  reptile,"  shouted  the  eight-year-old  to  his  baby  sister. 
"You  wicked  boy  !  "  exclaimed  the  mother. 

"Nuthin'  wicked  about  it  mamma.  Teacher  says  that  reptiles  is  animals  what 
creeps." 

A  superintendent  must  be  a  brave  and  courageous  man  to  battle  for  right  and 
progress.  If  he  is  not  exceptionally  strong,  in  time  this  thing  subdues  him  and  he 
becomes  only  an  accomplished  compromiser. — Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  I  fear,  except  that  I  shall  not  know  all 
my  duty,  or  shall  fail  to  do  it. — Mary  Lyon. 

Experience  is  valuable  only  when  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Experience  of  any 
kind  without  the  inspiration  ot  high  ideals  is  always  destructive. 

Twelve  million  acres  of  land  have  been  made  fruitful  by  irrigation  of  artesian 
wells  in  the  Sahara  desert. 


School  Department. 

In  a  Sugar  Bush. 

BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 

I  THINK  very  few  children  in  California  have  ever  visited  a  sugar  bush.  They 
know,  indeed,  that  there  is  such  a  product  as  maple  sugar,  and  most  of  them 
have  eaten  what  is  called  maple  syrup,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
they  have  little  or  no  knowledge. 

My  youthful  days  were  spent  among  what  are  now  called  sugar  orchards,  but 
were  then  called  sugar  bushes.  Most  farms  in  that  country  had  a  more  or  less 
extensive  wood-lot  connected  with  them.  If  this  lot  happened  to  contain  (as  many 
of  them  did)  two  or  three  hundred  hard  maple  trees,  it  was  designated  a  sugar  bush, 
and  used  according]}'. 

The  sap  of  the  hard  maple,  as  the  spring  is  opening,  is  very  sweet  and  flows 
quite  abundantly.  Bat  little  expense  was  required  to  equip  the  bush  with  what  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

In  those  days  the  sap  was  allowed  to  drop  into  troughs  made  for  the  purpose 
from  what  was  called  the  cucumber  tree.  This  tree  was  "spalty,"  that  is  split 
easily,  was  soft,  and  the  troughs,  holding  about  a  bucketful  each,  were  easily  made. 
Usually  one  trough  was  used  at  a  tree  altho  large  trees  often  had  two,  and  some- 
times three  troughs. 

There  had  to  be  spouts  to  lead  the  sap  to  the  buckets.  These  were  made  from 
the  elder,  sumach,  or  some  other  pith)'  wood,  during  the  winter.  Gathering  buckets, 
a  neck-yoke  and  two  or  three  large  kettles  in  which  the  sap  was  boiled  down,  com- 
pleted the  outfit.  Sometimes  a  large  storing  trough  was  neceesary,  one  that  would 
hold  several  barrels,  for  when  there  was  a  good  "run"  the  sap  accumulated  so  rapidly 
that  it  could  not  be  boiled  down  fast  enough. 

Near  the  close  of  winter  the  work  of  getting  ready  began.  The  snows  in  the 
woods  were  deep,  and  ox  teams  were  used  to  break  the  way  to  the  bush  and  to  most 
of  the  trees.  It  was  no  small  task  to  distribute  the  troughs,  get  the  kettles  in  place, 
the  wood  cut,  the  brush  shanty  built,  and  everything  ready. 

During  the  "run,"  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  camp  was  open  and  the  boiling 
continued  day  and  night.  It  was  a  great  lark  for  the  boys  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
camp  and  take  turns  in  watching  the  boiling  kettles.  After  the  sap  had  been  boiled 
down  about  four  or  five  to  one  it  would  begin  to  foam  up  in  boiling,  with  a  tendency 
to  run  over  and  waste  the  syrup. 

This  was  prevented  by  dipping  into  the  kettle  a  small  piece  of  fat  pork. 
Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  standing  by  the  smoky  fire,  with  a  long,  slender  limb 
in  my  hand,  having  fastened  to  its  tip  a  piece  of  pork  the  size  of  a  walnut,  dipping 
it  into  one  kettle  after  another  as  they  threatened  to  run  over.  One  had  to  be  ever 
on  the  alert.  When  the  boiling  had  continued  long  enough,  more  and  more  sap 
being  gradually  added,    the  product  became   about  the   consistence  of  very   thin 
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molasses.  It  was  called  syrup.  This  was  then  allowed  to  cool  off,  when  it  was 
strained  and  set  away  for  "sugaring  off  time."  These  days  which  came  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  were  the  gala  days  of  the  sugar  season. 

Everybody  was  invited  and  "warm  sugar"  was  free  for  all.  They  used  to  tell 
us  boys  that  we  might  eat  all  we  could  until  we  wanted  to  drink,  and  oh  how  thirsty 
we  would  become  before  finally  giving  up. 

Then  came  the  wax-making.  The  hot  syrup,  when  at  exactly  the  right  stage; 
poured  in  small  quantities  upon  packed  snow,  became  instantly  hard  and  crisp,  and 
what  a  flavor  it  had!  Nectar  is  nowhere  beside  it,  much  less  the  maple-wax  candy 
sometimes  sold  on  the  cars.  It  was  great  fun  to  get  a  boy  who  did  not  understand 
the  game,  to  take  a  lump  of  this  wax  into  his  mouth,  which  he  was  usually  quite 
willing  to  do,  and  after  it  had  softened  a  little  to  give  him  a  sudden  chuck  under 
the  chin,  driving  his  teeth  together.  It  would  often  take  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  get  his  mouth  open. 

The  sugaring  off  was  accomplished  in  this  way:  the  syrup  which  had  already 
been  strained,  was  transferred  to  a  smaller  kettle  to  be  clarified.  This  was  done  by 
Btirring  into  it,  thoroly,  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  up  in  milk.  When  heated  to  about 
180  to  200  degrees  these  coagulated,  taking  up  all  impurities,  and  came  to  the  top, 
being  removed  as  scum.  The  syrup  was  now  boiled  down  very  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  scorch  it,  to  a  point  when  it  would  crystallize.when  it  is  run  into  tubs  or  cakes  as 
desired.  For  home  use  it  was  run  into  tubs.  The  cakes  were  put  up  on  a  rack  to 
drain  and  whiten  before  being  offered  for  sale. 

I  remember  that  the  last  "run,"  after  the  buds  had  begun  to  swell,  would  not. 
crystallize,  as  the  sap  was  a  trifle  ropy,  and  had  to  be  made  into  molasses. 

I  presume  the  old  process  has  been  largely  changed.  The  wooden  troughs  and 
spouts,  and  the  hanging  kettles  have  all  been  displaced  by  modern  and  more  con- 
venient appliances,  but  no  sugar  can  ever  taste  sweeter  to  me  than  that  which  was 
made  in  the  old  fashioned  sugar  bush. 

Maple  sugar  is  these  later  years  cuts  no  great  figure  in  the  market,  yet  the- 
income  from  some  of  the  sugar  orchards  of  Vermont,  for  maple  sugar  shipped  to  Bos- 
ton, twice  or  three  times  a  week,  reaches  a  very  respectable  amount,  while  the  imi- 
tation syrup  sells  largely  in  almost  every  locality.  Nothing  can  quite  take  the  place- 
af  maple  syrup  on  buckwheat  cakes. 


Enlightened. 

The  class  in  "Language  Lessons"  was  doing  very  well, 
The  sentence-building  words  were  given  out, 
When  a  little  negro  student  brought  the  lesson  to  a  close, 
But  it  ended  with  a  very  merry  shout. 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "I  give  the  word  'delight,' 
Who  first  can  frame  a  sentence  with  it  in  ?  " 
"Jes'  draw  up  de  winder-curtain,  and  yo'll  den  let  in  'de  light.'  " 
Quickly  spoke  the  little  darkey  with  a  grin. 

—M.  F.  Sewle. 


REVIEWS. 

THERE  is  nothing  so  delicious  in  human  mental  life  as  to  workout,  in  reality,  ideals  of  the  J 
soul.     Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  of  Chicago  is  a  woman  of  wealth  with  ideals  for  the  better-  J 
ment  of  humanity,  and  she  believes  she  has  found  a  mechanism  in  education.     Colonel  I 
Francis  W.  Parker  is  a  schoolman  who  for  years  has  been  nursing  some  'specific    and  concrete  I 
ideals  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  young  should  be  educated.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  I 
has  carried  his  educational  life  in  his  teeth,   because  he  has  needed  both  hands  to  fight  with. 
Mrs.  Blaine  and  Colonel  Parker  have  met.     The  result  is  that  Colonel  Parker  has  left  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School  and  all  its  agonizing  difficulties,  and  now  Chicago  is  to  have  an  ideal 
school  regardless  of  expense.     It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Coicago  Institute.     The  site  has  cost  t 
-several  hundred  thousand  dollars.     The  building  now  being  erected  is  ideal,  and  to  serve  as  a  I 
model   for  all    that  schools  should   be  from  a   pedagog'e  standpoint.     There  are  to  be  three  I 
departments — an  academic  school  for  pupils  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  secondary  period; 
a  pedagogic  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  a  summer  school  open  to  all  persons. 

The  institution  is  unique  in  the  history  of  education.     There  is  to  be  absolute  freedom  in  I 
the  pursuit  of  ideals,  and  those  who  know  Colonel  Parker,  expect  great  things.     The  problem 
before  the  faculty  is  simply  what  is  best  for  the  pupil.     The  educational  world  will  hold  its  I 
breath  as  it  waits  the  coming  morrow.     The  school  opens  next  July,  and  an  attractive  prelimi-  I 
nary  announcement  haB  just  been  issoed. 

But  Chicago  has  another  school  in  the  struggle  for  educational  ideals,  unhampered  by  | 
many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  common  schools  labor.  This  is  the  University  Elementary 
School,  directed  by  Professor  John  Dewey  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Bchool  haB  now  \ 
been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  is  conducted  upon  the  progressi7e  principles  of  educa-  I 
tion  for  which  Dr.  Dewey  stands.  TheBe  principles  are  plainly  and  simply  pat  forth  in  a  little  j 
book  recently  issued  by  the  Chicago  University  Press  by  Mr.  Dewey,  entitled  "  The  School  I 
and  Society,"  which  will  receive  an  extended  review  in  a  later  issue  of  this  journal.  The  ele-  I 
mentary  school  iB  a  "  pay  '-'  school,  a  necessary  condition  of  its  establishment,  and  it  is  found  I 
to  coBt  $120  per  pupil  annually.  We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  first  copy  of  the  Elementary  I 
School  Record,  representing  the  work  of  this  school.  Dr.  Dewey  proposes  to  iasue  a  monthly  series  I 
of  such  papers.  The  first  (February)  issue  is  a  handsome  magazine  consisting  of  a  discussion  I 
of  the  principles  of  education  applied  to  drawing  by  Miss  Cusbman,  with  a  report  of  all  the  i 
work  of  the  six  and  seven-year-old  children.  ,The  March  number  will  be. devoted  to  music,  I 
with  the  work  of  eight-year-old  children.  Succeeding  issues,  appearing  monthly  (except  during  j 
the  Burnmer  variation),  will  deal  with  Household  Work — textiles,  sewing  and  cooking;  Geogra-  I 
raphy;  ^Nature  Study;  Experimental  Science;  History;  Constructive  and  Manual  Work,  etc.] 
As  to  history,  a  course  extending  over  eight  years  will  be  exhibited,  setting  forth  not  only  the  j 
knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  gained,  but  how  it  connects  with  work  in  geography,  science.  I 
art,  construction,  etc.,  and  is  made  a  means  of  study  of  civics.  The  special  and  perhaps  j 
unique  work  of  the  school  in  organizing  the  study  of  cooking  and  textiles,  so  as  not  only  to  give  I 
proper  technical  sequence,  but  to  relate  organically  with  history,  science,  number  work  and  | 
art.  and  also  to  afford  a  social  medium  for  the  school  life,  will  be  fally  reported  upon.  The! 
possibilities  of  constructive  and  manual  work  will  be  set  forth,  telling  what  has  been  done  j 
from  the  first  grade  up,  and  how  the  work  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  other  topics,  instead  J 
of  remaining  an  isolated  study. 

The  report  of  the  work  of  each  grade,  or  group  (given  in  each  number),  will  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  general  statement  by  Mr.  John  Dewey,  showing  its  adaptation,  from  the  psychological 
Bide,  to  the  stage  in  growth  of  interest  and  capacity  reached  by  the  child.  These  statements 
preeent  the  theory  implied  in  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  practice  which  they  accompany. 

The  Open  Court  Company  haB  performed  a  service  for  English  readers  by  placing  before 
the  public  two  important  monogragha  by  eminent  French  psychologists,  "  The  Psychology 
of  Reasoning  "  by  Alfred  Binet  and  "  The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas  "  by  M.  Ribot.  Both  of 
these  books,  but  particularly  the  latter,  have  a  moBt  vital  and  clarifying  significance  for  educa- 
tion.   Unfortunately,  however,  since  the  writers  are  psychologists,  and  not  pedagogs,  the  ped- 
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agogic  applications  are  not  made.  The  main  theorem  of  Binet's  book,  too,  ia  psychological  in 
that  he  aeeka  to  snow  that  there  ia  no  difference  in  kind  among  all  forma  of  thinking.  The 
principle  involved  in  perception  is  identical  with  that  of  reasoning.  The  forms  of  thinking 
are  merely  differentiations  in  degree  and  in  branching  of  evolutionary  development.  How- 
ever, incidentally,  his  book'presenta  many  important  psychological  facts  for  the  pedagog.  AH 
thinking,  he  shows,  originates  in  sense  images.  All  thinking  which  does  not  consciously  in- 
volve images,  at  least,  is  growth  from  them  and  the  pati  of  development  may  be  traced. 
Since  so  much  of  school  work  attempts  to  avoid  the  use  of  images,  and  is  framed  in  language 
which  doea  not  readily  call  up  images  to  the  child  mind,  M.  Binet's  dtseuaaion  will  be  found 
valuable.  Imagea,  of  course,  may  be  visual,  auditory,  motor,  tactile,  etc  ,  according  to  the 
sense  from  which  they  proceed,  and  the  author  adheres  to  Charcot's  recognition  of  more  or 
leB8  diatinct  types  of  thinkers  corresponding  to  these.  There  are  pupils,  we  may  interpret  him 
aa  saying,  to  whom  words  call  up  images  of  the  printed  form,  others  in  whom  the  response  1b 
sound  images,  others  who  have  motor  tendencies  to  write.  The  futility  of  our  methods  which 
seek  to  teach  spelling,  for  example,  by  the  single  oral  method,  or  exclusively  in  written  form, 
is  manifest.  In  every  school  class,  representatives  of  these  types  appear.  Or,  in  Arithmetic, 
some  pupils  visualize  the  conditions  of  every  example,  without  the  objects;  others  weaker  in 
this  power,  need  objects.  Some  can  work  examples  "in  their  heads"  because  they  are  "  vie- 
uels,  "  and  can  hold  the  picture  of  the  process  and  the  succeesive  figures  before  them;  others 
who  are  not  viauels,  cannot  do  so.  Such  studies  ahow  emphatically  that  pupila  cannot  be  han- 
dled in  classes,  and  that  the  principle  of  individual  instruction  must  be  observed.  Another 
sidelight  from  the  book  is  the  immense  role  which  thesub-conscioua  plays  in  all  forms  of 
thinking.  The  difference  between  perception  and  reason  perhaps  maybe  defined  that  while 
in  both  there  is  established  a  relation,  more  or  leaa  abstract,  between  two  objects,  in  percep- 
tions this  relation  does  not  become  conscious,  while  in  reasoning  it  becomes  distinctly  con- 
scious. In  the  primary  grades,  we  deal  chiefly  with  perceptions,  and  a  system  of  demanding 
the  reason  for  thinking  so  and  so,  is  a  demand  for  this  relation  which  is  yet  below  the  thresh- 
old of  consciousness.  The  child  in  these  years  is  drinkiDg  in  facts  as  he  finds  them  and  the 
relations  or  reasons  belong  to  the  subconscious.  Yet  we  are  ever  demanding  that  the  child 
shall  pour  out  in  words  and  in  explanations  all  that  hia  senses  take  in.  These  illustrations  by 
no  means  cover  the  suggestions  of  the  book,  but  they  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions, 

M.  Kibot's  traces  in  interesting  detail  the  transition  in  the  child  and  the  race  from  the  use 
of  sense  images  of  particular  experiences  to  the  stage  of  abstract  thinking,  taking  up  for  chapter 
discussion,  the  general  ideas  of  space,  cause,  time,  etc.  He  shows  very  clearly  that  any  new 
thing  to  be  understood  by  primitive  peoples  or  children  will  excite  Bense  imageB.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  number  ideas. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner,  thru  the  MacMillan  Co.,  has  issued  <a  new  book  "The  Nervous  Sye- 
tem  of  the  Child."  ThoBe  familiar  with  Dr.  Warner's  previous  books,  will  find  little  addition, 
but  those  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Warner's  standpoints,  will  find  in  it  a  mine  of  helpiul  inform- 
ation concerning  abnormalities  due  to  nervous  derangement  which  every  parent  and  school 
officer  should  know.  The  book  is  not  technical  and  ia  written  for  popular  reading.  Dr.  War- 
ner haB  marked  out  a  mass  of  nerve  BignB  to  indicate  conditions  of  the  nervoua  syatem  beyond 
the  power  of  sight.  The  various  movements,  fidgetings,  incoordinate  movements  and  a  maas 
of  Bimilar  "  signa  "  are  explained  in  a  way  that  parents  and  teachers  can  understand. 

The  Germane  are  distinctly  a  forefoot  in  advance  of  the  Americans  in  school  hygiene.  Dr. 
Ludwig  Kotelman  of  Hamburg  has  moat  successfully  edited  for  a  number  of  yeara  a  high  class 
magazine  under  the  forbidding  title  "  Schulgeeundheitapflege,"  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
school  hygiene,  and  a  few  years  ago  published  a  book  entitled  School  Hygiene.  It  ia  a  classic 
and  authority  on  the  subject  in  Germany  and  for  German  schools,  but  necessarily  is  based  upon 
conditions  peculiar  to  Germany.  Dr.  John  A.  Bergstrom  and  Edward  Conradi  have  translated 
the  book  and  Bardeen  haB  just  published  it.  It  is  unqueationably  the  most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  book  on  the  subject  now  in  English,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bergstrom  and 
Conradi  have  not  possessed  the  pedagogic  acumen  to  adapt  it  to  American  readers.  A  large 
part  of  it  of  course  is  of  value  the  world  over,  but  the  book  would  be  greatly  improved  in  the 
interest  of  the  mass  of  readers,  if  the  translators  had  not  apparently  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  translating  the  Bible  from  which  nothing  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
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from.  Americans  do  not  want  to  be  told,  for  example  that  "  wet  Bponges  or  clotha  are  usually 
employed  as  erasers.  The  latter  are  cheaper;  easier  to  clean,  and  do  not  have  the  offensive  odor 
almost  always  attached  to  wet  Bponges.  *  *  *  Before  using  a  new  Bponge,  it  should  be 
freed  from  sand,  pressed  together  and  cut  in  two."  However,  the  book  gives  a  mass  of  valuable 
information.  It  tells  how  to  get  the  best  light  into  the  schoolroom,  the  various  methods  of 
detecting  impure  air,  all  about  the  various  methods  of  heating,  the  hygiene  of  school  sessions, 
their  length,  of  homework,  examinations,  etc. 

Fatigue  is  discussed  in  one  chapter,  but  the  book  is  antiquated  in  this  matter.  The  hygiene 
and  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  vocal  organs,  are  treated  at  length.  The  translators  append  a 
weak  bibliography  of  English  and  American  books  and  papers  on  hygiene. 

W.  J.  Stillman,  an  English  writer  discussing  "Art  as  a  Means  of  Expression  "  in  the 
"  International  Monthly  "  for  February  vigorously  contends  that  the  root  of  art  is  not  nature 
but  decoration.  He  applies  the  Spencerian  doctrine,  now  certainly  well  established  that  in 
the  history  of  peoples,  decoration  appeared  before  dress  as  a  utility.  The  appearance  of  nature 
as  a  model  in  the  history  of  any  people's  art  development  markB  the  point  of  its  decadence. 
Art  to  Mr.  Stillman  is  a  prodact  of  subjective  mind,  "  an  harmonic  expression  of  human  emo- 
tion," and  when  the  artist  turns  to  nature,  his  attitude  becomeB  intellectual,  not  emotional. 
Mr.  Stillman's  analysis  is  certainly  a  tenable  one  and  has  its  lesBOn  from  pedagogy.  Whatever, 
objective  drawing  in  the  schools  may  be,  and  certainly  it  has  a  legitimate  place  in  a  scientific 
way,  it  is  not  a  root  of  art  and  Bhou'd  not  be  considered  as  such.  The  free,  spontaneous  draw- 
ings of  children  without  objectB  iB  much  nearer  the  root  of  art,  for  they  are  more  an  expression 
of  the  child's  life — his  emotion.  To  draw  from  an  object  is  a  calisthenic  exercise  of  the  hand, 
a  lesson  in  mathematical  relations  of  form,  or  in  mechanics,  but  it  is  not  art.  Mr.  Stillman's 
view  is  in  harmony  with  receDt  child-study  which  contends  that  the  child's  early  drawing  is  an 
expression  of  whatever  bethinks  about  and  1b  not  necessarily  emotional.  It  is  more  an 
intellectual  act,  and  belongs  to  writing  and  language  rather  than  art. 


The  Map  of  Life.* 

Pleasure  is  a  jewel  which  will  only  retain  its  lustre  when  it  is  in  a  setting  of  work,  and 
a  vacant  life  is  one  of  the  worst  of  pains,  tho  the  islands  of  le.sure  that  stud  a  crowded,  well" 
occupied  life  may  be  among  the  things  to  which  we  look  back  with  the  greatest  delight. 


It  is  probahle  that  as  the  world  goes  on  there  will  be  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  to 
judge  moral  qualities  and  courses  of  conduct  mainly  by  the  degree  in  which  they  promote 
or  diminish  human  happiness. 


The  amount  of  pure  and  almost  spontaneous  malevolence  in  the  world  is  probably  far 
greater  than  we  at  first  imagine.    In  public  life  the  workings  of  this  side  of  human  nature 
are  at  once  disclosed  and  magnified,  like  the  figures  thrown  by  a  magic  lantern  on  a  screen 
to  a  scale  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook. 


Man  is  like  a  card-player  who  receives  from  Nature  his  cards  —  his  disposition,  his  cir- 
cumstances, the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  will,  of  his  mind  and  of  his  body.  The  game 
of  life  is  one  of  blended  chance  and  skill.  The  best  player  will  be  defeated  if  he  has  hope- 
lessly bad  cards,  but  in  the  long  run  the  skill  of  the  player  will  not  fail  to  tell. 


Life  is  a  scene  in  which  different  kinds  of  interest  not  only  blend  but  also  modify  and  in 
some  degree  counterbalance  one  another,  and  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by  constant  compro- 
mises in  which  the  lines  of  definition  are  seldom  very  clearly  marked,  and  in  which  even  the 
highest  interest  must  not  altogether  absorb  or  override  the  others.  We  have  to  deal  with 
good  principles  that  cannot  be  pushed  to  their  full  logical  results;  with  vaiying  standards 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  inflexible  law. 


The  following  selections  are  from  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky's  recent  book,  the  Map  of  Life,  Condnct  and 
Character. 


OFFICIAL 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  Gage Governor,  Sacramento- 
President  of  the  Board. 

Thos.  J.  Kirk Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Benjamin  Lde  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Elmer  E.  Brown University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

Jas.  MacNaughton - President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

C.  C.  Van  Liew President  State  Normal  School,  Chieo 

Sam'l  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego 

Frederic  Burk President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco 


Registration  of  Voters. 


On  March  7th,  the  following  question  was  submitted  to  Attorney-General  Ford: 

"Do  you  understand  that  the  registration  of  voters  in  all  counties  of  the  State 
was  canceled  some  time  ago  and  that  no  elector  can  legally  cast  his  vote  unless  he 
has  registered  anew  since  this  general  law  went  into  effect  ?  I  have  the  question 
submitted  to  me  from  several  sections  of  the  State  as  to  whether  an  elector  may  legally 
vote  at  a  school  bond  election,  a  special  tax  election  or  upon  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  high  school.  Are  all  voters,  unless  re-registered,  practically  disfranchised 
at  this  time?  " 

In  his  reply  on  March  16th,  the  Attorney-General  declines  to  render  an  opinion 
in  the  following  language:  "  Now,  in  the  cases  enumerated  in  your  recent  commu- 
nication the  legal  questions  there  presented  relate  not  to  your  office  but  to  matters 
wholly  within  local  districts  where,  under  the  law,  a  legal  adviser  has  been  pro- 
vided, with  the  performance  of  whose  duties  I  have  no  right  to  interfere." 

My  opinion,  however,  in  the  absence  of  legal  advice,  is  that  re-registration  is 
(essential  in  order  to  entitle  a  voter  to  vote  at  any  school  election. 

Pay  of  Teachers  During  the  Session  of  Institute. 

Teachers  are  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time  the  Institute  is  in  session,   provided 
be  Institute  occurs  during  the  time  the  school  is  or  would  be  in  session. 

Adoption  of  Text-Books. 

Boards  of  Education  may  adopt  books  in  such  branches  or  subjects  for  which 
le  State  publishes  no  text-books.     No  advertisement  is  necessary  for  the  adoption 
library  books. 

THOS.  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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State  Board  of  Education. 

Sacramento,  Cax.,  March  17,  1900. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Seeretarj^,  met  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  9:30  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Saturday, 
March  17,  1900. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Secretary  Kirk. 

Present,  Edward  T.  Pierce,  Samuel  T.  Black,  James  McNaughton,  Frederic  L. 
Burk,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Thomas  J.  Kirk. 

Absent,  Governor  Henry  T.  Gage,  Elmer  E.  Brown. 

On  motion  Mr.  Pierce  was  made  President  pro  tern  in  the  absence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor.    The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  October  21,  1899,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  the 
question: 

11  Shall  experience  as  a  county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  be  counted  the  same  as 
teaching  experience  tor  the  same  length  of  time  under  Sub.  4  of  Sec.  1521  of  the  Political 
Code?" 

and  that  he  had  received  from  that  official   an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  expe- 
rience as  superintendent  should  not  be  so  counted. 

The  following  motion  was  then  duly  made  and  carried. 

That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  following  question: 

"Suppose  the  person  is  a  regularly  certificated  teacher  and  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
and  is  afterwards  elected  and  appointed  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  does  such  per- 
son then  cease  to  be  a  teacher  or  will  his  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county  be  counted 
as  experience  as  a  teacher."  The  same  in  regard  to  a  regularly  certificated  teacher  who 
may  afterwards  be  elected  or  appointed  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  Secretary  submitted  twenty-two  chapters  of  the  revised  Advanced  History 
manuscript  which  had  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Keyes  in  response  to  demands 
made  upon  him  by  order  of  the  Board  On  motion  the  same  was  referred  to  a  com' 
mittee  consisting  of  Dr.  Wheeler  and  Dr.  Brown  for  examination. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  a  peremptory  telegram  be  sent  to  Mr.  Keyes 
demanding  that  he  send  the  balance  of  the  revised  Advanced  History  manuscript  to 
the  Secretary  at  once,  same  when  received  to  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  special 
committee  named  above  for  examination. 

The  following  persons,  being  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials for  Diplomas,  and  having  complied  with  the  law,  were  granted  diplomas  and 
documents: 

Life  Diplomas  of  the  High  School  Grade — Alfred  C.  Abshire,  recommended  by  the  Sis- 
kiyou County  Board;  Milton  E.  Blanchard,  San  Francisco;  J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles; 
Fannie  W.  McLean,  Alameda;  Eva  Pogue,  Tulare;  Chester  Wetmore,  Solano. 

Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade — J.  H.  Allen,  recommended  by  the  Sonoma  Countj 
Board;  Margaret  Anderson,  Sacramento;  Nettie  Arnold,  Mendocino:  Clara  B.  Bailey,  Sai 
Francisco:  B.  M.  Bainbridge,  San  Joaquin;  Martha  D.  Baker,  Alameda;  Alice  V.  Baxley 
Alameda;  Kate  E.  Brown,  Napa;  Luella  H.  Bryan,  Los  Angeles;  Aaron  A.  Bumgarnerj 
Napa;  Mrs.  M.L.Campbell,  Tuolumne;  Haddie  C.Clark,  Sonoma;  Lida  C.  Clark,  Santi 
Clara;  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Clothier,  Solano;  Josephine  Cohn,  San  Francisco;  Lizzie  Cole,  Yoloi 
Ella  Peart  Clevinger,  Yolo;  Juanita  V.  Conley,  Sonoma;  Mrs.  Lottie  M.  Cornwell,  Sti 
islaus;  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Cox,  Santa  Clara;  R.  L.  Crane,  Yolo;  Olive  Harper  Dempster, 
meda;  Mrs.  Minnie  de  Vilbiss,  Yolo;  Kate  C.  Devine,  Santa  Clara;  J.  F.  Dibble,  Men 
cino;  Mary  Frances  Doyle,  San  Mateo;  Laura  Duncan,  Los  Angeles;  Serena  Elenor  Eli 
Siskiyou;  Zader  Eley,  Fresno;  Etta  Ellerhorst,  Alameda;  Theresa  M.  Fredericks, 
Francisco;  Nellie  G.  Gallagher,  San  Francisco;  Mary  C.  Gann,  Calaveras;  Rachel  Gold 
Amador;  Daisy  T.  Brooks-Goldring,  San  Diego;  Sarah  F.  Goss,  San  Francisco;  Ev; 
Griffin,    Contra  Costa;  Mabel  E.  Hale,   San   Diego;  Inez  E.  Hancock,  Riverside;   Lyi 
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Harford,  Sonoma;  Edward  T.  Harms,  Alameda;  Annie  Harney,  San  Francisco;  Cora  P. 
Hart,  San  Francisco;  J.  T.  Hennessy,  Nevada;  Elizabeth  K.  C.  Hill,  Contra  Costa;  Annie 
J.  Hopkins,  Alameda;  Leoline  Hopkins,  Santa  Clara;  Eugenia  Huff aker,  Kern;  Franc  J. 
Humphrey,  Fresno;  Mrs.  Alcy  L.  Hutton,  Kings;  Edna  Orr  James,  San  Joaquin;  Melvanla 
Jones,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  L.  Joslin,  Contra  Costa;  Lizzie  A  Keenan,  Nevada,  Geneva  Shaw 
Kemble,  Alameda:  Kate  A.  Kennedy,  Calaveras;  May  E.  Kennedy,  San  Francisco;  Charles 
E.  Keyes,  Alameda;  Mary  B.  Killefer,  Los  Angeles;  Maggie  R.  Kottinger,  Santa  Clara; 
Annie  Lane,  San  Mateo;  Martha  E.  Leathers,  San  Diego;  Teresa  C.  Leonard,  Santa  Cruz; 
David  William  Lindsay,  Tulare;  Gertrude  W.  Littlejohn,  Alameda;  Annie  A.  Lyons,  Son- 
oma; Mrs.  Clara  E.  Maddox,  Alameda;  Belle  Maines,  Tehama;  M.  Alice  Malline,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Jessie  I.  Martin,  Butte;  Catherine  A.  Maxwell,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Maxwell, 
Napa;  Julie  A.  Michelson,  San  Francisco;  Minnie  A.  Mullen,  Alameda;  Minnie  A.  McLean, 
San  Mateo;  S.  Elien  McFarland,  Alameda;  Maria  Pioda,  Santa  Cruz;  Nevada  Porch,  Tulare; 
Mrs.  Cora  Ralph  Post,  San  Joaquin;  Nellie  T.  Reardon,  Monterey;  Nancy  Ellen  Reavis,  Los 
Angeles;  Olive  Wilson  Reed,  Yolo;  Carrie  Reeves,  Los  Angeles;  Dorothy  E.  Rockefellow, 
Alameda;  Minnie  Roth,  Sacramento;  Julia  E.  Saalburg,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
S.  J.  Shanahan,  Shasta;  Abbie  W.  Shipp,  Fresno;  Sarah  S.  Simpson,  San  Francisco;  James 
M.  Sinclair,  Calaveras;  Ellen  A.  Sleator,  San  Francisco;  Caddie  Boynton  Smith,  Nevada; 
Jessie  R.  Smith,  Sonoma;  Joel  H.  Smith,  Tulare;  Annie  M.  Smullen,  Contra  Costa;  Jennie 
Snook,  Sacramento;  Florence  Starr,  Tulare;  Sadie  Summerville,  San  Joaquin;  Julia  G. 
Sweeney,  Solano;  Kate  M.  Tindall,  Mendocino;  Kate  Augusta  Turney,  Ventura;  Ida  TJpp, 
Mendocino;  Henry  S.  Verney,  Butte;  Clara  M.  Walker,  Tehama;  Mi Icena  Wilcox,  Sacra- 
mento; George  Williams,  San  Mateo;  M.  Ellen  Wilson,  Alameda;  Esther  Alice  Wright, 
Tehama. 

Educational  Diplomas  of  the  High  School  Grade — Henry  G.  Crocker,  recommended  by 
the  San  Diego  County  Board;  Irvin  C.  Hatcb,  Sonoma;  L.  B.  Scranton,  Yolo. 

Educational  diplomas  of  the  grammar  grade — Mary  A.  Ames,  recommended  by  the 
Napa  County  Board;  F.  Fern  Andrews,  Sacramento;  May  E.  Ayres,  Calaveras;  Alice  Bag- 
rey,  Amador;  Ada  Banker,  Mendocino;  Ada  M.  Banta,  Napa;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Barnett,  Ama- 
dor; James  A.  Beaver,  Kings;  Rosaline  N.  Bell,  Shasta;  Julia  L.  Bellingall,  Santa  Clara; 
Theodora  lone  Birdseye.  San  Diego;  Nellie  I.  Bonham,  Lake;  Mary  Eugenia  Boyd,  Marin; 
Lottie  Braddy,  Amador;  Margaret  Bradley,  Alameda;  Louise  H.  Bradshaw,  Orange;  Mame 
T.Brady,  Tuolumne;  R.  Gertrude  Brokaw,  Sutter;  Rose  McMabon  Brosnahan,  Sonoma; 
May  Burgess,  Sacramento;  Le  Roy  Burns,  Sutter;  Mary  A.  Call,  Sonoma;  C.  H.  Campbell, 
Contra  Costa;  Blanche  Carpenter,  Alameda;  Lucy  A.  Carpenter,  Solano;  Nellie  V.  Casey, 
Son  Mateo;  Lulu  M.  Chaney,  San  Benito;  Alfred  E.  Clark,  Placer;  Katie  E.  Coats,  Fresno; 
La  Verne  Coggeshall;  Sacramento;  May  C.  Crawford,  Yuba;  Elvira  S.  Crosby,  Placer; 
Mrs.  Bernice  Cunningham,  Merced;  Kate  J.  Curley,  Santa  Clara;  Ella  Dakan,  Santa  Cruz; 
Mary  Gertrude  Donnelly,  Alameda:  Rebecca  M.  E.  Donahue,  San  Mateo;  Edith  Eastom 
Riverside;  C.  Belle  Ebe,  San  Joaquin;  J.  J.  Finney,  Solano;  Annie  M.  Ford,  Alameda; 
Mary  T.  Ford,  Stanislaus;  Anna  Foster,  Yolo;  Eva  Hopkins  Freeland,  CalaveraB;  Haidee 
S.  Glasscock,  Ventura;  James  W.  Grace,  Butte;  E.  May  Grant,  Santa  Cruz;  F.  J.  Gundry, 
Yuba;  Jennie  E.  Hall,  Monterey;  Pearl  W.  Hall,  Santa  Clara;  Edith  F.  Henry,  Tulare; 
JenDie  M.  Hewlett,  Marin;  Clara  Hinds,  Kings;  Vernie  C.  Nixon-Holland,  Santa  Clara; 
Mattie  Humphrey,  Yolo;  Edith  Johnson,  Tehama;  Loretta  B.  Kaler,  Calaveras;  Zinie 
Kidder,  Santa  Cruz;  Alice  Kilgo,  Placer;  Freda  Lambert,  San  Joaquin;  Will  S.  Lavy, 
Nevada;  Bessie  L.  Leavitt,  Fresno;  Fred  H.  Leutzinger,  Humboldt;  Esther  Levingston, 
San  Francisco;  Mary  H.  Manning,  Shasta;  D.  E.  Martin.  Sonoma;  Alice  McCollum,  Los 
Angele6;  Lizzie  Grace  McCormack,  Marin;  Thomas  H.  Maguire,  Nevada;  Mary  E.  Pater. 
son,  San  Benito;  Walter  B.  Pemberton,  Mendocino;  Rose  B.  Porter,  Amador;  Mrs.  Russie 
Martin  Rader,  Fresno;  Ida  M.  Reagan,  Butte;  Mrs.  Lucy  Richards,  Butte;  Lillian  Rogers, 
Sonoma;  Henrietta  Rose,  San  Diego;  Minnie  J.  Ross,  Butte;  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Ross,  Ventura; 
Margaret  Sackett,  Napa;  Lorinda  M.  Sauber,  Tehama;  Frankie  Shomate,  Kern;  Catherine 
E.  Skinner,  Napa;  Nora  Smith,  Mendocino;  .George  E.  Springer,  Butte;  Lottie  M.  Stanley, 
Nevada;  Adelaide  Stites,  Sonoma;  Lina  P.  Stone,  San  Diego;  Nettie  Louise  Stover,  Plumas; 
Belle  Temby,  Nevada;  Marguerite  Vineyard,  Yuba;  M.  Edna  Walker,  Los  Angeles;  Annie 
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M.  Wasgatt,  Fresno;  Maude  Watkins,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  Katie  West,  Glenn;  W.  H.  Whited, 
Mendocino;   Alice  E.  Whiteside,  Santa  Clara;  Minnie  Wren,  Madera. 

Documents  to  accompany  Normal  School  diplomas — Gertrude  Abel,  recommended  by 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Board:  Jo=ephine  Alexander,  Orange;  Mary  P.  Anderson,  Santa 
Clara;  Julia  L.  Bellingall,  Santa  Clara;  Bonnie  E  Berdrow,  Santa  Clara;  Mabel  C.  Black, 
Sonoma;  Helen  A.  Bradley,  Santa  Barbara;  Annie  E.  Britton,  Santa  Clara;  Mellie  L. 
Burns,  Siskiyou;  Nellie  Carr,  Sonoma;  Ella  Camper,  Yuba;  Margaret  Clausen.  Monterey; 
Margaret  Collins,  Yuba;  Alice  1.  Orichton,  Santa  Clara;  Harriet  Cuthbertson,  Santa  Clara; 
Serena  M.  Davis,  Santa  Clara:  Edith  P.  Eberle,  Santa  Barbara;  May  Evans,  Santa  Clara; 
Mildred  I.  Farrell,  M^rin;  Eva'ine  Fishbeck,  Madera;  Gertrude  A.  Forrester,  Shasta;  Susie 
Gallimore,  Santa  Clara;  Lena  Agusta  Geraldson,  Placer;  Alice  G.  Hall,  Los  Angeles;  Le- 
nore  Harlan,  Santa  Clara;  Laara  Irene  Hickman,  Santa  Clara;  Mary  Sue  Hickman,  Santa 
Ciara;  Vernie  C.  Nixon  Holland,  Santa  Clara:  Avis  Hopkins,  Yuba;  Alice  M  Hyde,  San 
Joaquin;  Loma  E.  Jordan,  Santa  Clara:  Alice  L.  Joslin,  Contra  Costa;  Minnie  L.  Kellogg, 
Santa  Barbara;  Mary  Ruth  Kirby,  Solano;  Adeline  B  Lathan,  Shasta;  Grace  A.  Laughlin, 
Santa  Barbara;  Florence  May  Longley,  Los  Angeles;  Ida  M.  Love,  Santa  Clara;  Beeda 
Metcalf,  Los  Anaeles;  Virginia  Morgan,  Fresno:  Sara  A.  Murray,  Santa  Clara;  Martha 
McClure,  Los  Angeles;  Ethel  McCormack,  Santa  Clara;  Alice  S.  McDougall,  Santa  Clara; 
Jeanette  Nason,  Plumas;  Lizzie  G.  Newkirk,  Los  Angeles;  Laura  Peterson,  Monterey; 
Nellie  T.  Reardon,  Monterey;  Cora  A.  Reavis,  Los  Angeles;  Nancy  Ellen  Reavis,  Los  An- 
geles; Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith,  San  Joaquin;  Annie  M.  Smullen,  Contra  Costa;  Myrt'e  G.  Stein, 
Los  Angoles;  Clara  Stewart,  Santa  Clara;  Maud  A.  Thomas,  Los  Angeles,  Roberta  A. 
Thompson,  Santa  Clara:  Lulu  Thorp,  San  Joaquin;  Helena  Barbin  Thorp,  Kern;  Lilla  Irene 
Todd,  San  Joaquin;  Martha  M.  Trimble,  Santa  Clara;  Anna  M.  Tritt,  Los  Angeles;  Addie 
S.Turner,  Monterey;  Agnes  M  Wallace,  Los  Angeles;  Emma  McClain  Wallace,  Orange; 
Emma  Weed,  Butte;  Ada  M.  Weld,  Santa  Clara;  Nellie  L.  Wentworth,  San  Benito;  Sarah 
F.  Whitehurst,  Santa  Clara;  Eldana  Agnes  Wilson,  Solano;  Bessie  G.  Wyman,  Sonoma; 
Augusta  F.  Anderson,  Lucy  A.  Barker,  Margaret  E.  Church,  Teresa  Goodman,  Bernard  C. 
Healey,  Lydia  D.  Killife-,  Antoinette  Knowles,  Myrth  E.  Small,  Maud  A.  Thoman,  Agnes 
M.  Wallace. 

Documents  to  accompany  University  diploma — Eleanor  V.  Bennett,  recommended  by  the 
Fresno  County  Board;  Cecelia  B.  Cronise,' Solano;  George  B.  Finnigan,  Nevada;  Florence 
N.  Hamilton,  Alameda;  Philip  Benjamin  Smith,  San  Mateo. 

The  following  named  persons,   having  surrendered  their  life  diplomas  grant© 
prior  to  June  2,  1893,  were  granted  in  lieu  thereof  life  diplomas  of  the  new  issue: 

Ida  E.  Coles,  Lulu  P.  Durkin,  Anna  Dwyer,  Sovia  A.  Polsom,  Cora  Gallagher,  Bertha 
Goldsmith,  Rosalie  Harby,  Marguerite  E.  Hayburn,  Sophie  A.  Hobe,  MarieJ.  Johnson, 
William  Leggett,  Georgie  Libby,  S.  Jennie  Mann,  AnnettieD.  Miley,  Mrs.  Ruth  McClellan, 
George  McDonald,  Thomas  W.  Power,  Mary  E.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Isabella  D.  Rodgers,  Annie 
Rollins.  Manuela  G.  Salcido,  E.  Louise  Smith,  Mary  S.  Moulthrop,  Mary  E.  Traynor,  Marie 
Von  Buchholtz. 

Henry  B.  Everett  was  granted  a  duplicate  educational  diploma  of  the  grammar 
grade,  having  filed  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  his  original  diploma  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Alice  M.  O'Connor  was  granted  a  duplicate  life  diploma  of  the  grammar  grade 
on  the  same  conditions 

The  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  in  future,  no  application  for  any  of  the  diplomas  or  documtents 
granted  by  this  Board,  will  be  considered  that  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre  ary 
of  the  Board  by  the  last  mail  arriving  at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the  meeting  of  L 
the  Board. 

The  special  committee  of  three,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  investigate  and 
define  what  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  constitutes  an  acceptable  official  State 
educational  journal,  submitted  the  following  report  which  was  adopted: 

' '  The  Committee  on  State  Educational  Journal  desires  to  submit  the  following 
"  report: 


::! 
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' '  We  believe  that  a  State  educational  journal,  in  order  to  be  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  State  educational  interests,  should  aim  at  the  following  characteristics: 

"(i )  Freedom  from  personal  or  institutional  praise,  particularly  in  all  cases  where 
"such  commendation  might  in  any  way  be  subject  to  misconstruction. 

(2)  Freedom  from  over  illustration,  especially  by  cuts  of  individuals,  which 
"always  adds  to  the  expense  of  a  magazine. 

(3)  It  should  not  get  tied  up  to  any  one  paid  contributor  so  as  to  limit  its  free- 
"dom  to  avail  itself  of  the  best  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  get  it  and  is  able  to 
"  pay  for  it. 

"  (4)  It  should  in  some  regular  and  systematic  way  present  the  main  facts  of  all 
"educational  movements  of  interest  to  educational  work  in  California. 

(5)  It  should  offer  thoro  and  efficient  reviews  of  current  educational  literature. 

(6)  It  should  maintain  a  department  for  such  official  decisions  and  acts  (e.  g. 
"of  the  doings  of  the  State  Board  of  Education)  as  should  become  matters  of  gen- 
"eral  educational  intelligence;  and  for  a  calendar  of  some  of  the  most  important 
"  duties  falling  to  the  school  boards  for  each  month  in  question. 

(7)  It  should  offer  stimulating  and  workable  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
"  daily  duties  of  the  school  room. 

I       (8)  It  should  maintain  a  department  for  school  trustees. 

P  (9)  The  form  best  adapted  to  such  a  journal  is  that  ordinarily  used  by  the  pop- 
"ular  monthlies  and  by  some  of  our  educational  journals,  (as  the  Educational  Re- 
"view  and  Pedagogical  Seminary)  for  in  such  form  they  are  readily  placed  on  file 
"and  more  likely  to  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 

(10)  In  this  form  all  commercial  matter  should  be  carefully  segregated  from 
"the  educational  contents  and  the  different  departmemts  maintained  by  the  journal 
"  should  be  carefully  placed  and  headed. 

"  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chairman, 
"  Frederic  Burk, 

Committee." 


A  communication  was  received  from  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Diego  County,  charging  Miss  Ella  E  Ale,  of  Fallbrook,  Cal.,  with  unprofessional 
conduct,  and  praying  that  her  life  diploma  granted  by  this  Board  be  revoked.  After 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Charges,  Miss  Ale  was  cited  to  appear 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  to  show  cause  why  her  diploma  should  not  be 
revoked. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  pub- 
lishers, of  Boston,  Mass.,  requesting  payment  of  royalty  on  matter  used  in  the  State 
text-books  as  per  contract.     On  motion  payment  of  the  claim  was  ordered. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  Siskiyou 
County,  re-referring  to  the  Board  the  case  of  A.  C.  Barbour,  charged  with  unpro- 
fessional and  immoral  conduct,  submitting  further  evidence.  The  same  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Charges,  and  upon  the  report  of  that 
committee  the  life  diploma  of  Mr.  A   C.  Barbour  was  duly  and  formally  revoked. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  until  1  p.  M. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 


The  Board  re-convened  at  1:45  p.  M.  with  members  present  as  at  morning  ses- 
sion and  Elmer  E.  Brown. 

The  Committee  on  Accrediting  Colleges  submitted  a  report  recommending  that 
the  University  of  Illinois  be  placed  upon  the  accredited  list.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Board  then  went  into  executive  session  to  consider  matters  relative  to  State 
text-boots. 
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EXECUTIVE   SESSION. 

In  executive  session  the  prices  of  State  text-books  for  the  ensuing  school  year 
were  fixed  as  follows: 


Name  of  Book. 


Cost  Price  at 
Sacramento. 


By  Mail. 


Price  to  Pupils  from 
Retail  Dealers. 


Revised  First  Reader 

Revised  Second  Reader 

Revised  Third  Reader 

Revised  Fourth  Reader 

Speller 

Primary  Number  Lessons-. 

Advanced  Arithmetic 

Lessons  in  Language 

Revised  English  Grammar.. 

U.  S.  History 

Elementary  Geography 

Advanced  Geography 

Physiology 

Civil  Government 


16  cents. 
28  cents. 
44  cents. 
53  cents. 
25  cents. 
20  cents. 
42  cents. 
25  cents. 
47  cents. 
70  cents. 
50  cents. 

$1.02 
50  cents. 
46  cents. 


20  cents. 
34  cents. 
51  cents. 
60  cents. 
31  cents. 
25  cents. 
50  cents. 
30  cents. 
55  cents. 
82  cents. 
60  cents. 

$1.20 
58  cents. 
54  cents. 


20  cents. 
35  cents. 
50  cents. 
60  cents. 
30  cents. 
25  cents. 
50  cents. 
30  cents. 
55  cents. 
80  cents. 
60  cents. 

$1.20 
60  cents. 
55  cents. 


The  Board  then  adjourned  at  3:45  o'clock  p.  m. 


Thomas  J,  Kirk, 

Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  California  Educational 
Commission— Submitted  April  12,  1900- 

To  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemen — The  sub-committee  appointed  to  outline  matter  for  your  consideration,  dur- 
ing the  meeting  that  convenes  Thursday,  April  12,  1900,  adopted  the  following:  — 

''Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Educational  Commission  the  following  order  of 
business: — 

"(1)  The  consideration,  in  general  terms,  of  the  report  of  this  sub-committee,  the  sev- 
eral items  being  taken  up  as  printed  seriatim; 

*((2)  The  appointment  of  committees  to  embody,  in  the  form  of  proposed  legislative 
enactments,  the  several  measures  which  the  Commission  shall  approve; 

"  (3)  A  later  session  of  the  Commission  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  fall,  to  which  these 
committees  shall  report;  the  measures  so  reported  to  be  then  put  in  final  form  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Legislature . ' ' 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  recommendations  approved  by  the  sub-committee. 

Certification  of  Teachers— Duties  of  County  Boards  of  Education. 

I.— Certification  of  Teachers. 

1.  No  changes  should  be  made  that  impair  the  validity  of  existing  certificates,  and  Buch 
certificates  should  be  renewable  as  heretofore. 

2.  Statistics  show  that  the  formal  examination  as  a  basis  for  certification  is  becoming 
obsolete,  and  that  the  credential  basis  is  rapidly  increasing  in  favor.  Also,  that  our  pro- 
fessional training  schools  are  supplying  as  many  teachers  as  the  schools  require. 

3.  The  large  excess  of  certificated  teachers  in  the  State  makes  it  practicable  to  raise  the 
requirement  for  teachers'  certificates. 

4.  (a)  High-school  certificates  should  be  issued  on  credentials  only;  (£>)  Elementary, 
kindergarten,  and  special  certificates  should  be  based  on  credentials,  or  on  examination  in 
accordance  with  higher  standards  than  now  prevail,  such  examinations  should  be  held  not 
oftener  than  once  a  year;  (c)  The  issuance  of  primary  certificates  and  of  educational  diplomas 
should  be  discontinued. 

II. — Duties  of  County  Boards  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  present  duties,  members  of  the  County  Board  should  assist  the  Superin 
tendent  in  the  work  of  school  supervision  and  receive  additional  compensation  therefor. 
Leader  of  Discussion — 

County  Superintendent  ROBT.  FURLONG,  San  Rafael. 
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Definition  of  Grades — Relations  of  High  Schools  to  the  State — Rela- 
tions of  High  School,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Grades  to  One  Another 
— Constitutional  Amendments  Concerning  State  School  Moneys. 

We  would  respectfully  report  that  we  nave  considered  these  several  topics,  and  find  them 
closely  connected  one  with  another.  The  most  urgent  question  with  reference  to  the  grada- 
tion of  our  schools  is  the  question  as  to  where  the  grammar  school  shall  end  and  the  high 
sohool  begin.  The  practice  in  the  several  counties  varies  considerably  with  reference  to  this 
point,  but  we  believe  a  large  majority  of  the  school  children  in  the  State  are  to  be  found  in 
districts  in  which  the  ninth  grade  is  counted  as  a  part  of  the  grammar  school.  In  this, 
California  differs  from  the  best  usage  of  the  country  at  large,  which  treats  the  ninth  grade 
as  belonging  to  secondary  education.  There  is  even  a  strong  disposition  in  progressive 
communities  in  the  East  to  treat  the  eighth  grade,  or  even  the  seventh,  as  a  part  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  tendency  does  not  represent  an  effort  simply  to 
give  a  larger  place  to  the  literary  and  scientific  courses  of  the  high  school,  but  that  it  was 
so  connected  with  the  growing  interest  in  technical  training  for  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  the 
high  school  and  in  many  instances  do  not  complete  the  grammar-school  course. 

The  disposition  in  California  to  lengthen  out  the  grammar  school  unduly  puts  us  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country  which  are  more  free  to  adopt 
improvements  in  this  stage  of  instruction,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  California  practice 
in  this  regard  is  the  outcome  of  the  clause  of  Article  IX,  Section  6,  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  "  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  State  School  Fund,  and  the  State 
school  tax,  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  and  grammar  schools. ,l 
Such  a  provision  is  not  found  in  the  Constitution  or  the  statutes  of  other  leading  educational 
States  of  the  Union.  Its  effect  is  to  extend  the  term  ( '  grammar  school, ' '  and  the  type  of  in- 
struction proper  to  grammar  schools,  as  far  up  the  sca'e  of  our  grades  of  instruction  as  they 
can  be  pushed.  It  prevents  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  these  grades  on  educa- 
tional grounds,  and  compels  the  consideration  of  such  questions  instead  on  purely  financial 
grounds.  In  order  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  condition,  your  committee  recommends  that 
the  Constitution  be  amended  by  substituting  one  of  the  following  forms  for  Article  IX,  Sec* 
tion  6: 

First  Proposed  Substitute  for  Section  6: — 

"  The  public-school  system  shall  include  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  such  hiqh  schools  r 
evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  sclwols  as  may  be  established  by  the  Legislature,  or  by 
municipal  or  district  authority." 

Second  Proposed  Substitute  for  Section  6:— 

"The  public-school  system  shall  include  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  such  high  schools, 
evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the  Legislature,  or  by 
municipal  or  district  authority;  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  State  School  Fund,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  taxes  collected  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  shall  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  report  of  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  revenue  derived  from 
taxes  collected  for  high  schools  and  technical  schools  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
such  schools." 

We  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  the  whole  effect  of  such  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  to  remove  a  limitation  now  placed  on  the  action  of  the  Legialature.  Until  this  lim- 
itation is  removed  it  is  of  no  avail  to  recommend  improvements  in  the  gradation  of  our  schools  at 
this  most  vital  point.  If  the  people  shall  approve  of  such  constitutional  amendment,  it  will 
then  be  in  p'ace  to  propose  whatever  legislation  the  purely  educational  interests  of  these 
grades  in  the  schools  may  seem  to  call  for.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  amendment  as  proposed  is  to  render  possible  an  educational  rather  than  a 
commercial  consideration  of  the  questions  involved. 
Leader  of  Discussion — 

Professor  ELMER  E.  BROWN,  Berkeley. 
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A  Governing  Board  for  Normal  Schools,  and  Requirements  for  Admis- 
sion to  Such  Schools. 

I.  la  order  to  remove  the  Normal  Schoo's  from  political  interference,  they  should  he 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  free  from  partisan,  sectarian,  or  sectional 
bias.     The  members  of  such  a  Board  should  have  a  long  term  of  office. 

In  view  of  the  present  constitutional  provision  limiting  the  length  of  term  for  all  ap- 
pointive boards  a  constitutional  amendment  is  recommended  providing  for  a  Board  of  Regents 
for  the  Normal  Schools,  prescribing  the  manner  of  appointment  and  fixing  term  of  office. 

II.  The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  should  be  the  completion  of  a 
high-school  course  or  its  equivalent. 

Leader  of  Discussion — 

Mr.  R.  M.  SHACKELFORD,  Paso  Rob'es. 

Method  of  Selecting  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Any  change  should  be  in  line  with  the  best  tendencies  in  American  education.  American 
society  does  not  favor  different  school  systems  for  different  ranks.  It  provides  for  the  admin- 
istration of  higher  institutions  of  learning  with  a  view  solely  to  their  educational  functions. 
Such  institutions  are  made  responsible  to  public  opinion,  but  in  an  educational  way  only.  The 
same  principles  should  control  in  schools  of  lower  grade. 

The  election  of  the  highest  official  in  the  State  system  of  public  schools  should  be  taken 
out  of  party  politics,  and  his  responsibility  to  the  pub'ic  should  be  purely  educational. 

Nomination   for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction  should   be  made  by  a 
non-partisan  educational  body,  and  not  by  party  conventions.  At  the  same  time  the  present  pro- 
vision for  nomination  by  popular  petition  should  be  left  unchanged. 
Leader  of  Discussion — 

Professor  ELMER  E.  BEOWN,  Berkeley. 

Time  of  Electing  School  Trustees  and  Appointing  Teachers. 

I.  In  order  that  harveBt  duties  need  not  interfere  with  attendance  at  school  elections,  such 
elections  should  be  in  the  month  of  April. 

II.  Boards  of  Trustees  should  be  required  to  meet  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  of 
each  year,  except  in  districts  consisting  of  a  city  and  county,  and  elect  teachers  for  the  ensuing 
year;  and  upon  failure  to  do  so,  the  teachers  already  employed  Bhould  continue  as  such  for  the 
following  year. 

Leader  of  Discussion — 

County  Superintendent  J.  W.  filNSCOTT,  Santa  Cruz. 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  present  law  in  California  is  practically  incapable  of  enforcement.  A  new  one  Bhould 
provide  for  the  following: 

1.  Local  option  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  features,  and  the  organization  of  tru- 
ant or  narental  schoolB 

2.  That  the  expense  of  maintaining  truant  or  parental  schools,  other  than  for  instruction 
be  paid  from  funds  other  than  the  State  or  county  school  funds. 

3.  If  possible,  the  power  to  commit  to  a  truant  or  parental  school,  without  the  consent  of 
parents,  should  rest  with  school  officers  rather  than  with  the  court,  to  the  end  that  the  cr  m 
inal  idea  may  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

Leader  of  DisciiBBion — 

City  Superintendent  J.  W.  McCLYMONDS,  Oakland. 

Attendance  of  Trustees  at  Teachers'  Institute. 

It   is  recommended  that  one  half-day  session  of  the  County  Teachers'  Institute  in  each 
county  be  designated  by  law   as  "Trustees'  Day,"  and    that  the  program  be  so  arranged  that 
matters  relating  to  Bchool  administration  shall  then  be  discussed. 
Leader  of  Discussion — 

Me.  R.  M.  SHACKELFORD,  Paso  Robles. 
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Concentration  and  Supervision  op  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation 

of   Pupils. 

The  present  system  of  school  maintenance  has  secured  to  our  State  a  most  excellent  syBtem 
of  rural  echoolB,  and  has  provided  the  means  whereby  sparsely  settled  communities  have  been 
able  to  maintain  a  good  school.  In  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  school,  the  sys- 
tem has  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  small  districts  unduly.  Many  of  these  schools  could 
be  concentrated  into  one  union  school,  provided  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Bucb  schools 
could  be  retained. 

Your  Committee  has  drafted  an  act  which,  without  disturbing  the  present  system  of  appor- 
tioning funds,  will  permit  the  union  of  these  small  rural  schools  for  the  improvement  of  school 
conditions. 

The  proposed  act  which  is  permissive  and  not  obligatory,  also  provides  for  transportation 
of  pupils  and  for  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

A  fuller  report  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  by 

Professor  ELLWOOD  CUBBEELEY,  Stanford  University. 

Technical  Education. 

The  need  of  manual  training  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  of  technical  schools  of  second- 
ary grade,  is  obviously  among  the  most  urgent  which  the  Educational  Commission  can  con- 
sider. It  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  have  such  instruction  introduced  on  a  low  level  of 
efficiency;  but  technical  training  of  t  e  highest  degree  of  excellence  is  extremely  desirable. 
Without  change  in  existing  statutes,  such  instruction  may  be  introJuced  into  the  schools.  It 
is  for  the  Commission  to  consider  how  it  may  be  encouraged  and  rendered  efficient. 

To  this  end,  it  is  proposed  that  the  manual  training  departments  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  be  foBtered  and  strengthened;  that  both  cities  and  counties  be  empoweied  to  employ 
expert  supervisors,  or  deputy  superintendents,  to  direct  instruction  in  the  manual  arts;  and 
that  provision  be  made  for  State  aid  to  county  technical  schools  of  secondary  grade.  Such 
State  aid  cannot,  it  would  seem,  be  extended  under  existing  constitutional  provis'ona.  This 
Sjnsideration  gives  Bdded  emphasis  to  the  recommendation  already  adopted  by  the  aub-com. 
miitee,  and  previously  approved  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  article  IX,  section  6,  of  the  State  Constitution. 
Leader  of  Discussion — 

Professor  ELMER  E.  BROWN,  Berkeley. 

State  Text-Books. 

In  view  of  the  constitutional  provision  requiring  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  compile 
or  cause  to  be  compiled,  a  series  of  State  school  text-books,  and  in  view  of  the  conflicting 
opinions  regarding  the  best  method  and  planB  for  securing  text-books,  your  Committee  contents 
itself  with  submitting  the  fact  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  educators  of  this  State  that  the  pre- 
sent series  of  school  text-books  is  not  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  the 
needs  of  the  teachers  and  tho  school  children  of  California,  and  that  we  look  to  this  Stata  edu- 
cational commission  to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK,  Chairman 

G.  W.  BEATTIE,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  McCLYMONDS. 

ELMER  E.  BROWN. 

ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY. 

J.  W.  LINSCOTT. 

ROBERT  FURLONG. 

R.  M.  SHACKELFORD. 
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The  movement  for  commercial  education  has  attained  national  attention.  The 
College  of  Commerce  in  our  University  is  the  centre  of  the  movement  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  virile  statements  of  President  Wheeler  on  the  need  of  profes- 
sionally trained  men  for  the  commerce  of  the  new  Pacific  have  awakened  much 
interest  China — the  shadow  on  the  world  as  a  phrase — will  pass  from  our  language. 
The  tropics  and  the  Orient  will  be  markets  for  the  coastwise  and  ocean  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  California  and  Colum- 
bia University  have  announced  special  courses  of  instruction  along  commercial  lines. 
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The  Most  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place,  in  educational  circles  during  the 
past  ten  years  is  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Personal  application  is  no  longer  pro- 
fessional. In  our  universities,  colleges  and  high  schools,  in  principals  of  grammar 
schools,  and  city  superintendents  the  general  rule  is  for  officials  to  seek  the  man.  In 
our  elementary  schools,  however,  if  a  teacher  wants  a  position  it  is  always  wise  to 
submit  letters  of  recommendation  and  then  to  interview  the  entire  board  personally. 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Riverside  and  a  number  of  other  cities  search  for 
the  most  available  teacher.  The  Teachers'  Committee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
recently  elected  two  of  the  best  teachers  of  Santa  Ana  and  two  from  San  Diego.  The 
teachers  had  not  applied.  Of  course  it  is  good  for  Los  Angeles  to  secure  the  best 
teachers,  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  children  of  Santa  Ana  and  San  Diego.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  competition  based  on  merit  always  favors  the  large  cities — that  is, the 
strong.  There  are  compensations,  however,  the  best  teacher  does  not  always  leave 
a  vacancy  that  is  filled  by  a  poor  teacher.  The  trend  of  affairs  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  rapidly  reducing  the  great  surplus.  The  very  poor  teachers  are  being 
eliminated.  The  persistent  demand  of  the  past  ten  years  for  professionally  trained 
teachers  has  deterred  many  from  entering  the  profession  by  way'  of  the  open  doors  of 
the  examination.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  trustees  of  rural  districts  will 
advertise  for  the  kind  of  a  teacher  they  want.  This  will  not  be  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  supply  but  in  order  to  give  the  board  a  number  of  suitable  applications  from  which 
to  select.  The  School  Master  the  most  popular  educational  journal  in  England,  carries 
over  five  hundred  of  these  advertisements  each  issue. 


H.  O.  PALEN. 

Manager  of  the  new  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  Milton 

Bradley  Company. 


Milton  Bradley  Company's  New  Branch  House. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass  ,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  kin- 
dergarten material  in  the  world,  have 
just  opened  a  branch  house  at  122  Mc- 
Allister St.,  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Palen,  who  has  long 
had  charge  of  the  company's  store  in  Kansas 
City,  and  is  thoroly  familiar  with  all  branches  of 
the  business,  which  is  one  of  almost  infinite  de- 
tail. 

The  object  of  establishing  the  house  in  San 
Francisco  is  to  supply  customers  in  the  Pacific 
and  Mountain  states  with  the  products  of  the 
company's  factory,  more  quickly  and  satisfac- 
torily than  it  could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  By 
carrying  alargestockof  the  various  lines  of  goods 
Mr.  P«len  and  his  assistants  will  be  able  to  serve 
their  friends  in  this  regiun  as  promptly  as  those 
nearer  the  home  office  are  served.  Mail  orders 
will  be  filled,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  day  they  are 
reeeived . 

The  kindergarten,  as  an  institution,  is  having 
a  rapid  growth  turnout  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  large  cities  have  adopted  it  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  private  kinder- 
gartens or  free  kindergartens  are  springing  up 
everywhere. 

This  movement  is  one  of  the  most  important 
educ  itional  departures  of  the  century.     Besides 
the  direct  benefit  to  the  young  children,  the  kindergarten  spirit  is  so  permeating  the  other  grades  of 
school,  even  to  the  highe-t,  that  a  radical  change  for  the  better  is'Jgoing  on  in  all  educational  circles.  . 
8ome  advanced  observers  believe  that  the  kindergarten  is  conferring  its  greatest  blessing  in   thus 
influencing  all  other  departments  of  learning. 

Mr.  Milton  Bradley  early  saw  the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  the  kindergarten  system,  and  his 
company  began  the  manufacture  of  material  on  a  small  scale  more  than  thirty  years  aeo,  publishing 
in  1868  "The  Paradise  of  Childhood,"  the  first  illustrated  kindergarten  guide  printed  in  the  English 
language.  The  work  was  prosecuted  on  faith  for  many  years,  but  it  finally  began  to  increase  more 
rapid  y,  and  now  it  constitutes  in  it-elf  alone,  a  large  and  flourishing  busii  ess. 

The  company  have  branch  houses  or  agents  in  all  the  largest  centers  of  popu'ation,  and  supply 
the  kindergartens  uf  New  York  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  "Washington  and  many  other  cities. 

In  connection  wiih  t»ii->  branch  uf  their  business,  Milto  1  Bradley  Co.  have  develope  1  a  system  of 
color  instruction,  which  begin-<  with  the  use  of  educational  colored  papers  a  id  his  its  1  igical  comple- 
tion in  a  line  of  w  iter  c  dors,  to  the  manufacture  and  sileof  which  the  com uany  are  now  giving  special 
attention.  These  colors  are  madein  imitition  of  tne  six  spectrumst  .n-lards,  upon  which  the  Bradley 
color  scheme  is  ba.-ed,  namely,  red,  ora  ige,  yellow,  green,  blue  <nd  violet. 

This  fact  makes  these  water  colors  peculiarly  appropri  ite  for  children  who  have  p  issed  th--u  the 
kindergarten,  and  it i-*  not  -trange  that  the  company  a>e  having  great  success  in  their  introiucti on. 
They  are  made  in  three  rurras,  dry,  serai-raoisr,  and  moist,  and  put  up  in  a  variety  of  styles. 

Another  department  in  the  comp  my's  business  is  the  man  if  icure  of  an  extensive  line  of  school 
aids,  designed  chiefly  for  the  u-e  of  primarv  teachers.  They  publish,  also,  a  goodly  nuatnber  of  excel- 
lent book*  for  mothers,  kindergartens  ind  teachers,  including  one  by  Emilie  Pouls  ou,  called  ''In 
the  Chi.d's  World,''  one  of  the  be-t  books  -f  childre  i's  stories  in  the  language 

But  the  business  of  Milton  Brtdlev  is  not  confined  to  strictly  educational  lines.  They  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years  an  enviable  reputaton  as  manufacturers  of  games,  toys  and  home  amuse- 
ments. 

This  d-partment  i-s  constantly  increasing  and  includes  now  some  ot  the  most  popular  games  in 
the  market. 

Another  important  item  is  a  line  of  superior  cird  and  p  iper  cutters,  sold  in  large  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  the  cou  >try  The  cutters  are  in  five  sizes,  retailing  from  $25  down  to  $1.50,  the  small  sizes 
being  very  popular  for  trimming  photographs  and  other  light  but  necessary  work. 

Mr.  P  .leu  is  familiar  with  ill  thesp  different  departments  of  the  bU3i  iess,  and  it  will  rea  lily  be 
seen  that  there  is  the  b-^t  opportunity  in  rhe  w  >rld  for  thesuccessof  a  San  Francisco  branch  house  of 
sach  an  establishment  a«,  the  Milton  Br.idley  Co. 

Send  for  inform  tion  about  the  BRADLEY  STANDARD  WATER  COLOR  PAINTS;  a'so  for 
theirnew,  compeie  80  page  Cat  doe  of  KINDERGARTEN"  SUPPLIES.  Gratis:  Address,  MILTON 
BRADLEY  COMPANY,  122  McAllister  St..  San  Francisco. 


Of  Interest  to  School  Boards. 

SITPT.  EDWARD  HYATT,   of  Riverside   County,  issued   the  following  unique  postal 
card: 

Riverside,  California,  March  15,  iqoo. 
To  All  Trtstees  and  Ex-Trustees  of  Riverside  County. 

Dear  Friends: — One  of  the  main  features  of  this  year's  County  Institute  is  a  Trustee  Day,  for  Wed- 
nesday, March  28-  On  this  day  the  teachers  will  all  be  dismissed  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  neighboring 
County,  so  that  the  entire  time  and  Talent  and  energry  of  the  institute  may  be  spent  in  trying  to  mate  a 
profitable  session  for  you.  the  men  who  really  shape  and  control  the  schools  of  the  county.  It  is  a  lop- 
sided proceeding,  to  talk  all  the  time  at  the  teachers  and  to  do  nc  thing  for  their  trustees.  A  teacher  can 
do  but  little  10  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  her  school  w  ti«out  the  intelligent  c  operation  of 
her  trustees.  No  bettei  thing  could  be  done  f  ra  school  system  than  to  give  its  trustees  opportun  ty  to 
hear,  see,  discuss,  compare  the  educational  ideas  that  are  now  changing  and  influencing  the  educational 
world. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  consented  to  come  all  the  way  from  Sacramento  to  con- 
sult with  our  t  ustees;  the  editor  of  the  official  educational  journal  comes  from  San  Francisco  to  give  an 
address;  the  County  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  will  tell  his  experiences;  the  enthusiastic  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  one  of  the  great  universities  will  speak;  the  trustees  themselves  will  disciuss 
live  issues  in  school  management;  altogether,  it  will  certainly  be  a  day  that  no  trustee  can  afford  to  tn*>s. 

You  are  urgently  invited  to  attend  this  session  at  the  Riverside  High  School  on  Wednesday  and  1 0 
go  home  with  me  to  lunch  at  noon.  I  shall  be  very  greatly  disappointed  if  every  district  in  the  county  is 
not  represented.  If  the  trustees  do  not  attend,  the  day  will  be  a  failure  and  the  money  and  time  wil  be 
wasted  T'  ue,  it  is  hard  to  leave  one's  work  for  this  nurpose,  but  we  must  all  sacrifice  someth  ng  for  the 
general  good;  and  experience  shows  that  when  we  pick  ud  and  go.  willy  nilly,  the  private  business  does 
not  really  suffer  much  after  all.     Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way. 

Of  course  you  are  inv  ted  to  all  the  other  sessions  and  lectures  of  the  institute;  but  more  particularly 
to  this  trustee- meeting,  because  without  you,  it  would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

Edward  Hyatt 

County  Supt.  of  Schools. 

About  seventy  trustees  representing  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  districts  in  Riverside 
County,  responded.  Thos.  J.  Kirk.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  J.  H.  Strine, 
Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  County:  J.  A.  Rice,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  San  Diego 
County:  Harr  Wagner  and  others  spoke.  Sixty-five  accepted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyatt's  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  It  was  a  six-course  dinner,  prepared  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Hyatt.  The  trustees  asked  many  questions  of  Superintendent  Kirk,  who  was  always  ready 
with  a  response.     It  will  go  on  record  as  the  best  trustee-meeting  held  in  the  State. 

Lyman  Erans  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Riverside,  also  District  Attorney 
of  Riverside  County,  mace  a  ringing  speech  for  the  right  of  the  people  in  the  selection  and 
certification  of  teachers  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  prepared  by  the  Furlong-Beattie  cer- 
tification bill  printed  in  the  January  number  of  the  JOURNAL.  He  also  criticised  the 
personnel  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  citizen  of  Perris,  California,  suggests  that  the  legislature  empower 
each  county  to  insure  its  own  school  buildings,  thereby  saving  hundreds  of  dollars  each  year 
to  the  school  fund. 

Miss  Lulu  Claire  Bahr,  County  Superintendent  of  Sin  Bernardino  County,  held  a 
trustees  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  3d.  It  was  well  attended,  Superintendent 
Kirk,  Superintendent  Hyatt,  Prof.  E.  P.  Cubbeney,  Harr  Wagner  and  others  addressed  the 
meeting.     The  trustees  were  interested  and  the  meeting  was  a  decided  success. 


The  Trustee  and  the  Teacher. 

J.  H.   STRINE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LOS  ANGELES  CO. 

IT  IS  occasionally  necessary,  on   the   part   of   the  teacher,  to  adopt  heroic  measures  in 
dealing  with  certain  pupils  in  order  to   preserve  the  dignity  of  her  own  position  and 
to  prevent  an  infringement  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  other  pupils.     In  instances 
of  this  kind  it  is  so  common  for  interested  parents  to  see  the  matter  as  represented  hy 
the  child,  and  to  attribute  -the  punishment  to  prejudice  or  some  other  unworthy  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  that  the  trustee,  if  called  upon,  needs.to  fortify  himself  against  pit- 
falls and  snares,  and  presume  that  the  teacher  is  right  until   he  has  carefully  investigated 
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the  matter  and  found  the  teacher  in  error.  In  this  way  he  not  only  assists  in  main- 
taining the  standards  of  the  school,  but  in  strengthening-  the  hands  and  heart  of  the 
teacher  and  thus  enabling,  her  bravely  to  meet  and  dispose  of  other  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline at  a  less  expense  of  energy  and  womanly  dignity.  On  the  other  hand  should 
the  trustee — on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  family  affected,  or  some  other  inde- 
fensible reason — exhibit  sympathy  for  the  complaining  pupil,  he  at  once  not  only  weakens 
the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  disrespect  and  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  makes  himself  morally  responsible  for  the  possible  downfall  of 
the  teacher. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  of  discipline  in  which  the  pupil — a  young  man — called  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  and  had  his  punishment  reduced  to  one-half  of  that  assigned  by  the  principal. 
What  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  school  if  this  action  of  the  trustees  had  been  final? 
and  it  was  final  so  far  as  the  trustees,  at  this  meeting  were  concerned:  but  the  principal 
insisted  upon  another  meeting  and  when  it  was  called  informed  the  trustees  that  unless  they 
reconsidered  the  matter  he  should  go  before  the  school  and  explain  that  the  trustees  were 
responsible  for  the  change.  The  trustees,  seeing  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  decided  to 
reconsider.  In  this  case  one  of  the  trustees  was  secretly  working  against  the  principal 
because  be  had  twic6  refused  to  grant  special  favors  to  this  trustee's  children.  In  another 
instance,  the  pres  dent  of  a  board  of  trustees  called  a  meeting  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dism  ssing  an  assistant  teacher  who  could  not  make  an  angel  of  his  wayward  son,  and  might 
have  succeeded  if  the  principal  had  not  insisted.  before;the  board,  that  the  assistant  teacher 
was  doing  what  was  right,  and  that  tht*  boy  deserved  to  be  severely  punished  or  turned  out 
of  school.  This  same  trustee,  who  had  been  a  teacher  himself,  made  the  absurd  statement 
at  the  meeting  referred  to,  that  a  person  was  not  fit  to  teach  children  unless  he  could  success- 
fully manage  all  pupils  without  any  sort  of  punishment.  But  as  a  rule  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
trus'ecs  are  inclined  to  stand'  by  their  teachers.  It  is  the  exception  that  tends  to  demoralize 
thn  school. 


Edua.B.  Hiodes  &  Co 

322  to  328  HocuBnd  St„    San     pranciseo. 
Sole   Pacific   Coast    Manufacturers 

HILL'S  PATENT  INSIDE   SLIDING   BLIND, 

Used  in  over  200  Schools. 

Railing   WodI   Partitions, 

For  dividing  Class  rooms. 

Improved    Venetian     Blinds. 


WESTERN  IRON    WORKS 


-*- 


For  WROUGHT  IRON 

corrrnncTORs  steel  construction 

FIRE   ESCAPES   A   SPECIALTY 

Designs  and  prices  I23-I25  Beale  Street 

furnished  on  application.  San  Francisco. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES,  ETC. 


Educational  Associations. 

The  National  Edxicational  Association, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  July  7-13,  1900. 
John  Svrett,  State  Director,  Martinez,  Cal.; Irwin 
Shepherd,   Secretary,  Winona,  Wis. 

Thfl  California  Teachers*  Association,  San 
Francisco,  Dec.  26.  37,  2S,  1900.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clymond*.  President;  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald, 
Secretary. 

Northern    California   Teachers'     Association, 
Nov.  1,  2,  3,  Marysville.  F.  S.  Reager,   President. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

San  !Lnis    Obispo   Comity,    San  Luis    Obispo, 


April  16  to  20th.      Mrs.  A.  C.  S.  Woods,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Sonoma  County,  Santa  Rosa,  April  9  to  13th. 
Miss  Minnie  Coulter,  Snpt. 

Mendocino  Countv,Fort  Bragg,  May  7  to  10th, 
Snpt.  J.   F.  Barbee. 

San  Francisco,  K.  H.  "Webster,  Superintendent 
May  23,  24,  2d. 


Meetings. 


The  State  Educational  Commission,  San 
Francisco,  April  I2th. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees, 
San  Jose,  April  13th,_ 
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The  Manual  Training  Schoo's  of  Santa  Barbara 
observed  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Miss  Anna 
C.  Blake,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  faculty  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 
celebrated  President  Pierce's  forty-ninth  birthday 
with  an  informal  luncheon. 

The  Washington  State  Board  of  Education  will 
adopt  test-books  in  May  for  all  grades  fora  term  of 
five  years. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Webster  of  San  Francisco  has  esti- 
mated that  $1,289,029  will  be  required  to  maintain 
the  city  schools  for  the  nest  fiscal  year. 

The  Teachers'  Annuity  Society  of  San  Francisco 
will  hold  a  festival  at  Glen  Park  on  May  1st,  to 
raise  funds  for  the  society.  It  promises  to  be  very 
successful. 

Charter  Day  at  University  of  California  was  fit- 
tingly observed  by  an  address  given  by  Whitelaw 
Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

President  Da  rid  Starr  Jordan  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  East.  He  was  the  guest  of  Gov 
Roosevelt  in  New  York,  of  Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
and  of  the  State  Association  of  Indiana. 

Arnold  J.  Tompkins,  author  of  "  Philosophy  of 
Teaching"  and  "Philosophy  of  School  Manage- 
ment," and  President  of  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  has  been  doing  Institute  work  in  the  North- 
west. Supt.  Meredith,  of  Kings  County,  Washing- 
ton, secured  him  for  his  County  Institute. 

Prof.  Joseph  Ee  Conte  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, delivered  an  address  for  the  Humane  Soci- 
ety of  San  Francisco,  on  April  5th.  When  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  vivisection,  said,  "  I  would 
kill  a  hundred  fleas  to  protect  one  dog  and  I  would 
kill  a  hundred  dogs  to  protect  one  man." 

Henry  Clay  Faber  of  Stanford  University,  who 
died  April  6th,  of  appendicitis,  was  Curator  of  the 
Museum  at  Stanford  University,  a  teacher  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  State,  a  candidate  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  in 
iS94,  and  of  Santa  Clara  County  in  1898.  He  was  a 
good  citizen  and  a  progressive  teacher. 


Harold  W.  Fairbanks  of  Berkeley  has  been  deliv- 
ering a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  geography  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  San  Francisco.  He  also 
aid  some  escellent  work  for  the  Marin  County 
teachers  last  month  along  the  same  lines.  Prof. 
Fairbanks  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  physiog- 
raphy of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


A  Record  of  Institutes. 

The  Riverside  County  Instituie  held  a  five  days' 
session  at  Riverside,  March  26th  to  30th.  Supt. 
Kirk  was  present  and  addressed  the  trustees  on 
"  The  Duties  of  the  School  Trustee."  P.  W.  Kauf- 
man of  Ventura  addressed  the  trustees  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Boy  We  Teach."  D.  K.  Augsburg  de- 
livered a  series  of  talks  on  drawing.  Prof.  Elwood 
P.  Cubberley  gave  several  professional  talks,  and  a 
summation  of  addresses  by  teachers  on  Tompkins 
School  Management.  Harr  Wagner  delivered  his 
lecture,  "  Uncle  Sam  Jr.,"  and  gave  several  talks  on 
methods.  The  part  of  the  program  which  calls  for 
special  mention  is  the  day  set  apart  for  school  visi- 
tation. This  was  arranged  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner. The  teachers  visited  Redlands,  San  Bernard- 
ino and  Colton.  Each  teacher  gave,  a  report  on  the 
day's  observation.  The  other  feature  of  special 
note  was  the  systematic  manner  with  which  the 
teachers  studied  Tompkins'  School  Management, 
and  applied  the  study  to  practical  purposes.  The 
day  the  teachers  visited  the  schools,  the  Superin- 
tendent conducted  a  trustees  meeting.  The  able 
leadership  of  Supt.  Hyatt  and  his  practical  Insti- 
tute talks  also  call  for  special  mention. 

Eulu  Claire  Bahr  of  San  Bernardino  County,  called 
her  Institute  April  2d — 6th.  Prof.  Elwood  P.  Cub- 
berley, Supt.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Harr  Wagner,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Lunt  and  the  teachers  of  the  County  took  an 
active  interest.  The  Institute  was  particularly 
noted  for  the  careful  consideration  given  Tomp " 
kins'  School  Management.  The  teachers  had  care- 
fully prepared  to  discuss  the  various  subjects  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Cubberley.  The  high  school 
assembly  room  was  made  attractive  and  instructive 
by  the  drawings  of  pupils,  arranged  by  Miss  Parish' 
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The  Kings  County  Institute,  Washington,  was 
held  March  26th  to  30th.  Its  most  DOtable  feature 
was  the  presence  of  Arnold  J.  Tompkins.  Supt- 
Meredith  planned  to  bring  his  teachers  in  contact 
with  Eastern  thought  and  method  as  represented  by 
Prof.  Tompkins  and  succeeded. 

Supt.  Robt.  Furlong  held  his  Institute  March 
26th — 30th  at  San  Rafael.  Supt.  Minnie  Coulter, 
Sonoma  County;  City  Supt.  of  Santa  Rosa,  E.-M. 
Cox;  City  Supt.  of  Oakland  J.  W.  McClymonds; 
Prof.  H.  T.  Ardley,  D.  R-  Augsburg,  Frederic  L. 
Burfc,  Harold  W.  Fairbanks  were  the  instructors. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  Institute  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  visiting  day  to  the  San  Francisco  schools . 
Supt.  Furlong  was  one  of  the  first  to  inaugurate 
the  plan  of  having  teachers  visit  other  schools  dur- 
ing Institute  week.  His  teachers  have  visited  Ala- 
meda, Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

Supt.  T.  O.  Crawford  of  Alameda  County  held 
his  Institute  March  26th  to  30th,  in  the  city  of  Oak- 
land. There  was  certainly  a  surplus  of  talent. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  following:  Dr.  F.  B. 
Dresslar,  Dr.  Elmer  E-  Brown,  Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn, 
Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
Prof.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Harold  W.  Fairbanks, 
C.  W  Mark,  P.  M.  Fisher,  A.  W.  Athertou,  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Prof.  G.  M. 
Stratton.  A  day  was  spent  at  Berkeley,  and  it 
proved  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  instructive 
days  of  the  Institute,  There  was  also  a  symposium 
on  the  subject:  ''What  Should  be  Taught  in  the 
Public  Schools." 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,    Flood   Building,  S.   F- 

During  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  steadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  ou  a  satis- 
factory one  being  reaomm ended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Bureau.    Terras  very  reasonable. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  f 525  st*mson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES         ^42Q  ParroU  Building,  San  Francisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  Invited.  Registration  forms  sent 
to  teachers  on  application. 

THE  A.  7ANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,   Cal, 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50; 
Prospector's  Course,  $15..  Established  1861.  Open  all 
year. 

t2USend  for  Catalog. 


Beware   of   Ointments    for   Catarrh    than 

Contain  Mercury 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole  sys- 
tem when  entering  it  thru  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. Such  articles  should  never  be  used 
except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable  phy- 
sicians, as  the  damage  they  will  do,  is  ten 
fold  to  tbe  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from 
them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured 
by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  contains 
no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is 
taken  internally,  and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.     Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c,  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Pacific  Grove 


Summer  School 


Session  of  1500. 


COURSES  given  by  members 
of  the  Faculties  of  Stanford  and 
University  of  California  in  PEDA- 
GOGY, PHYSICS,  MATHE- 
MATICS-, ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  LANGUAGES,  HIS- 
TORY and  ART. 


Railroad.  Rates  to  Students 

Reductions  in  fees  on  Preceding  years. 

Beautiful  location.  Board  and  Rents  reason- 
able. Courses  last  eight,  six,  and  four 
weeks,  beginning  Jane  18th,  July  2d, 

and  July  16th,  respectively. 
For  further  information,  eee-circulars. 

R.  L.  SANDWICK, 

Local  Secretary, 
PACIFIC  GROVE.  CAL. 

Wanted!         * 

Agents  and  Salesmen 
for  School  Supplies  and  Furniture 

DURING  VACATION  MONTHS 

C.    F i    WEBER    &    00.        Give  reference. 
300-306  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
210-212  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
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California 
is  a 
Vast 
riayground 


IT  has  more  than  200  resorts,  mineral  springs, 
'  '  and  camping  retreats,  representing  every 
conceivable  condition  necessary  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  health,  pleasure  and  recreation,  from  the 
very  highest  to  the  very  humblest  inclination  or 
purse. 

The  time  to  decide  upon  a  summer  vacation 
trip  is  now  at  hand.  Residents  of  California  are 
favored  beyond  measure  in  having  such  a  match- 
less variety  to  choose  from  as  the  Great  Sierras — 
Tahoe,  Yosemite,  Kings  River  Canyon — the  Shasta 
Region.  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  the  South  Coast,  and 
Southern  California. 

95  per  cent  of  California's  pleasure  haunts  are 
reached,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Carefully  compiled  and  beautifully  illustrated 
folders  and  pamphlets,  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion about  all  parts  of  California,  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific.  ff\M      ^SSS 

Apply  to  any  agent  for  the  following,  or,  if 
by  mail,  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  each: 

Fine  Map  Folder  of  California 

Shasta  Resorts 

Resorts  and  Attractions  on  the  Coast 

Line 
Lake  Tahoe 
Yosemite 

Geysers  and  Lake  County 
California  South  of  Tehachapi 
Pacific  Grove 
Summer  Outings 
Del  Monte  Souvenir 
Shasta  and  the  Crags. 


4 
E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 
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AND  SHOULD  BE  ON  EVERY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  LIST 

■-^  m  •    IT-  O  •  Over  150  numbers  already  published,  containing-  master 

l-C  1  VAfdMI^  I  ltF*VQtllt*(*  .^f^flf^Q  pieces  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Authors  of  America 
IVlVt-ldlV-iW  LrllUaiUlW  0\^1 1WO  and  Great  Eritaill,     with  Introduciions,  Biographical  Sketches, 

Notes  and  Portraits.     Adapted  for  use  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  for  School  Libraries.    Kegalar  single  numbers, 

paper,  15  cents,  net. 


Books  fth™  Eiverside  Literature  Series  iSSe  Public  Schools  of  Ohicago,Ill 

!„._„  No.  of         Price  in 

GRAI)E-                                                                                                                                                                            R.  L.  S.  Paper. 

I.  The  Hiawatha  Primer  (cloth  only) P  t 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader K  255 

II  &  III.  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights 117-118  30f 

Hanu  Andersen's  Stories 49-50  30+ 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha 13-14  30f 

Grimm's  Germaa  Household  Tales 107-108  30 

IV.  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose 70-71  30t 

V.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 23-23  30+ 

VI.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 2  15*j 

Longfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  and  Other  Poems 11  I5| 

Warner's  A-Huntlng  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers 37  15*1 

VII.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  etc .6  151 

Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  etc 15  15| 

Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees 28  151 

VIII.  Longfellow's  Evangeline 1  15*t 

Whi  tiers  Suow-Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  etc .4  15*t 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Part  II 18  15 

ALSO  BOUND  IN  CLOTH:  *25  cents.    fAlso  in  one  volumne,  40  cents.     Also  in  one  volume,  2,  11,  and  37.  50  cents; 
likewise  6,  28  and  1;  1,  4,  and  18.    §30  cents. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    By  JOHN  FISKE. 

WITH  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS.      SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS^AND 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

By  Frank  Alpine  Hill.,  Litt.D  ,  formerly  Head 
Master  of  the  English  Hig^i  School  in  Cambridge,  and 
later  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston.  Crown 
8vo,  half  leather,  small  pica  type,  xxi+573  pages,  $l.C0 
net. 

Fiske's  History  of  the  United  Stales  contains  235  illus- 
trations (including  Maps  not  colored),  6  full-page  colored 
Maps,  and  2  double -page  colored  Maps. 

With  an  accouut  by  Mr.  Fiske  of  Spanish-American 
War. 

JOHN  FISKE'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Considered  with  Some  Reference  to  its  Origins. 
With  Questions  on  the  Text  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  formerly 
Head  Master    f  Lhe  English  High  School  at  Cambridge, 
Mas?,   and  Biblioeraphical  Notes  by  Mr.  Fiske.    Crown 
8vo,  390  pages.    $1.00,  net. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

From  the  writings  of  Franklin,  Irving.  Bryant,  Web- 
ster, Everett,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Emer- 
son, Holmes.  Lowell,  Thoreau  and  O'Reilly.  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  Notes  and  Portraits.  Crown  8vo, 
470  pages,  $1.00,  net. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  BRITISH  LITERATURE 

(A  Companion  Volume  to  Masterpieces  of  American 
Literature.)  From  the  writings  of  Ruskin,  Macaulay, 
Brown,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Cowper,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Addison 
and  Steele,  Milton  and  Bacon.  With  Biographical 
Sketches,  Notes  and  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  480  pages, 
$1.00,  net. 

Masterpieces  of  American   Literature  and  Mas- 
terpieces of  British  Literature 
are  intended  for  classes  in  literature  in   High  Schools 
and  Academies  and  for  use  as  Readers  in  the  highest 
classes  of  Grammar  Schools. 

THE  HIAWATHA  PRIMER 

BY  MISS  FLORENCE  HOLBROOK 

Principal  of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago. 

Based  On  Longfellow's  Soxg  of  Hiawatha,  And 
Designed  for  Use  as  the  Child's  First  Book  in 
Reading. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer,  contains  139  pages  of  read- 
ing text,  S  full-page  colored  illustrations,  4  full-page 
black  and  white  illustrations,  and  65  part-page  illustra- 
tions in  black  and  white,  or  silhouette;  and  equipped 
with  reading  and  writing  lessons  in  the  latest  vertical 
script,  and  many  special  features 

Bound  in  Cloth,  with  Specially  Designed  Cover 
Stamp,  40  Cents. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CIRCULARS  OF  THE  BOOKS  MENTIONED  ABOVE  WILL 
BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

published  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

4  ParkSt.,  Boson.  11  East  17th  St..  New  York-  378-383  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


For  Sale 
by 


The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.XAI,. 
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VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  TEACHERS! 

$75.00  a  Month  with  Commissions  Paid 
Teachers  with  Satisfactory    References. 


Are  You  a  Teacher  or  Student?  Do  you  desire  re- 
munerative employment,  local  or  traveling,  for  your 
vacation  months?  If  po,  you  will  find  th*» 
work  of  establishing  Library  Association  Clubs 
greatly  superior  to  any  other  work  for  va- 
cation. 

THE  LIBRATAY  ASSOCIATION  PLAN  offers  to  every  book  buyer,  connection  with  abook- 
buyers  organization  that  deals  direct  with  publishers  and  secures  for  members  any  book  wanted  at  one-third 
to  one- half  less  than  usual  book-store  prices  and  saves  middlemen's  profits. 

THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOK  CATALOG  famished  to  Association  Members,  has  a 
"rating  mark"  ("1,  2,3,"  for  authors,  "a,  b.c,"  for  books)  placed  opposite  the  name  of  each  author  and  book  to 
show  its  grade  of  excellence*  the  ratings  are  assigned  by  leading  specialists  and  make  the  catalog  a  complete 
■'guide"  and  "key"  to  literature  and  to  BEST  HOOKS  AND  BEST  AUTHORS  and  is  the  only  work  of  tha 
kind  in  the  language;  the  catalog  contains  nearly  1000-Svo  pages  and  gives  Association  members  "net"  prices 
of  all  books. 

"The  Northwestern  Library  Association  Bnok  Cata-  ''/lake  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Northwestern 
log  becomes  an  expert  librarian  i?i  every  home  where  it  Library  Association  as  a  reliable  institution  and  very 
is  placed.  It  is  the  most  complete  aid  to  book-buyers  and  beneficial  in  enabling  its  members  to  get  books,  etc.,  at 
book-livers  in  to-day's  book  market  and  an  invaluable  wholesale  prices.  JOHN  I.  D.  HINDS, 

guide  to  books  and  authors.  "Dean  Cumberland,  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

"MRU.  Z.  A.DIXON,  Librarian  University  Chicago." 

The  Association  offers  to  its  Members  a  practical  m?ans  of  saving  money,  and  commands  greater  popularity 
and  larger  sales  than  anything  ever  offered  to  the  people. 

Many  teachers  earn  iu  three  months  with  us  as  much  as  in  nine  months  teaching;  few  who  take  training 
and  follow  instructions  fail  to  earn  $100  a -month  after  two  month's  experience;  some  have  earned  $75  a  week  in 
Institutes.        Address  for  particulars 

NORTHWESTERN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,     5  &  6  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC       __ 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  Banning  Monday,  July  2,  and  Closing  Friday,  August  10  OPEN    TO   ALL 
COL.    FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE   HEADS    OF  TEN   DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL   SCHOOL 


A  full  corps  of 
Instructors  and 
excellentfacilitics 


Unequaled  attractions  for  teachers  and  others  who  j  Lincoln  Park 

wish  to  combine  recreation   and  summer  study.  aIwj  fL.  .l     . 
DAILY  MODE'-  SCHOOL  ,".  l"C  '". °f" 

Write  for  circular  of  information,  addressing  the  Director  I  °'  lSKc  Michigan 

603  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■MMB 


The  "HOME  GRAND  " 

Igraphophone 


■  Most 

■  Wonderful 


Price  $100 


s 

at 

s 

■ 


You  do  not  know  what  a  talking  machine 
can  do  if  you  have  never  heard  a  "Grand" 


MUSIC  IN  FULL  MEASURE. 
THE  REAL  VOICE,  ROUND  AND  RESONANT. 

Reproductions  of  music,  song  and  speech  as  load 
as  the  original  and  as  satisfying  and  delightful. 
Embodies  the  new  principles  discovered  in  our 
laboratory  which  have  revolutionized  the  art  of 
sound-reprociuction. 
TJnriTaled  for  home  orpuhlio  entertainment.  Graphophones  using  small  records  from  $5  UD- 

Large  records  for  machines  of  "Grand"  type,  81.50.  The  Toy  Graphophone,  including  5  disk  records,  $3i 
Write  for  Catalogue  or  call, 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    CO.,    DEPT. 
»■■&■■■■■  !28    C3-E.A.H.-X-    ST 
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STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 


SINQLE  NUMBERS.     (21) 


DOUBLE  NUMBERS.     (22) 


Paper  binding;  list price,12ic.  Cloth  binding;  list  price,20c  Paper  binding;  list  price,20c.   Cloth  binding;  list  price,30c" 


ALHAMBRA  (Irving), No.  4. 

CKRISTMAS  S  T  O  R  I  8  S 
(Dickens*),  No.  5. 

ENOCH  ARDEN  and  Other 
Poems  (Tennyson).  No.  6. 

EVANGELINE  (Longfel- 
low), No.  21. 

FAIRY  TALES  (For  Second 
School  Year),  No.  39. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS 
(Swift).  No  13. 

KNICKERBOCKER  STOR- 
IES (Irving)  No.  23. 

LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MIN- 
STREL  (Scott).  No.  40. 

LITTLE  NELL  (Dickens). 
No.  22. 

PAUL  DOMBEY  (Dickens), 
No.  14. 


We  have  a  booklet  tliat 
Litertaure  Series, 


PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 
(Bunvan),  No.  30. 

PRISONER  OF  CHILLON 
and  other  Poems  ( Byron) 
No.  11. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  (De- 
foe), No-  25. 

ROB    ROY   (Scott),    No.  3. 

SKETCH-BOOK  (Irving), 
No,  17. 

SNOW  IMAGE  (  Haw- 
thorne). No.  20. 

SPY  (Cooper),  No.  1. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBIN- 
SON    (Wyss),   No.  35. 

TALES  OF  A  GRAND- 
FATHER (Scott),  No    15. 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES 
(Hawthorne),  No.  28. 

WONDER  BOOK  (Haw- 
thorne), No.  16. 


BLACK  BEAUTY  (Sewell). 

No.  31. 
DAVID    COPPERFIELD'S 

CHILDHOOD         (D  i  c- 

kens),  No.   36. 
DEERSLAYER    No.  8. 
FIVE  GREAT  AUTHORS 

No.  42. 
HAROLD      (  Bulwer-L  y  t- 

ton).  No.  12. 
HORSK-SHOE    ROBIN- 

SON  (Kennedy). No.  10. 
IVANHOE  (Scotl),  No.  24. 
KENILWORTH        (Scott), 

No.  7. 
LADY     OF     THE     LAKE 

(Scott).  No.  9. 
LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII 

(Bulwer-Lytton),  No.  38. 
LAST     OK     THE     MOHI- 
CANS (Cooper).  No.  29. 


'NINETY -THREE     No.  18. 
PEASANT    AND    PRINCE 

No.  41. 
PILOT  (Cooper),  No.  2. 
POEMS     OF      KNIGHTLY 

ADVENTURE  No.  26. 
ROUND   THE  WORLD  IN 

EIGHTY  DAYS    (Verne), 

No.  34. 
SILAS  WARNER,  No.  43. 
SONG      OF      HIAWATHA 

(Longfellow),  No.  37. 
TWO       YEARS      BFi'ORE 

THE     MAST  No.  19. 
WATER-WITCH      (Cooper) 

No.  27. 
WESTWARD  HO  1  (Kings- 
ley),  No.  33. 
YEMASSEE  (Strains).    No. 

32. 


contains  a  short,  descriptive  sketch  of  each  number  of  the  Standard 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  copy,  on  receipt  of  request. 


Some  New  Latin  Text-Books  of  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series 


Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Basil  L-  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Gonzales  Lodge,  Professor  of  Latin,  Brj'n  Mawr  Col- 
lege; with  the  co-operation  of  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Virginia. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  School  Edition. 
By  Professors  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge. 
Prepared  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
a  briefer  Latin  Grammar  based  on  the  Gil- 
dersleeve-Lodge  work  of  1894.  Has  about 
three  fifths  as  many  pages  as  the  large 
Grammar,  not  abridged  to  a  skeleton. 
Still  suited  to  serve  the  average  student 
throughout  bis  course  in  school  and  college. 
The  section  numbers  are  the  same  as  in 
the  larger  Grammar,  vi+330  page's.  Price 
80  cents. 

A  First  Book  in  Latin.  By  Charles  W.  Bain, 
late  Head  Master  of  the  Sewanee  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  University  of  the  South, 
Professor  in  South  Carolina  College. 
Easv  Gradalion  —  Well  arranged  exercises 
—  Short  Vocabulary — Practical  and  stimu- 
lating notes— Reading  Lessons.  Vocabu- 
lary,   x  +  335  pages.    Price,  75  cents. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.  By  James  N.  Ander 
SON.  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  author  of 'On  the  Sources 
of  Ovid's  Heroines."  In  two  parts:  1- 
Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses;  II 
From  the  other  works  of  Ovid.  Judicious 
and  helpful  commentarv.  Vocabulary,  x 
+  258  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  By  Robert  W.  Tun- 
stall,  Principal  of  Norfolk  Academy, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Essentially  a  teacher'sand  pupil's  book,hav- 
ing  all  the  qualities  to  make  it  thoroughly 
"teachable."  Various  fresh  features  of 
helpful,  stimulating  interest,  xxxiv  +  585 
pages.    Price,  $1  20. 

LATIN    COMPOSITION.    By   Professors    Gilder- 
sleeve and  Lodge.     Designed   for  use  of 
Freshmen  at  College  or  the  highest  classes 
•    of  preparatory  schools.     Has  original  feat- 
ures of  marked  interest  and  value.  192  pages. 


Price,  75  cents. 

For  further  information  concerning  these  books  and  others  of  our  Standard 
Educational  PvMications,  Address 


Our  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast, 


The  Whitaker&  Ray  Company, 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Uniyersity  Publishing  Company 


43,45,  47  East  Tenth  St. 
New  York. 
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mi  H!  **■  HTTTiTI  B8  seeking  better  positions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  should  correspond  with  Profesror 
O  P.  PHILLIPS  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  LOS  ANGELES,  who  is  the  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  office  of 

The  Bridge  Teaetatf  Agency 

Agency  Manual  and  registration  forms  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommend- 
ing candidates. 

C.  F.  WEBER~&  CO. 

303-306  Post  St. ,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 
Hvloulate   Blackboards,    Maps,   Charts, 
Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 

Also  at 

North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  Portland,  Or. 

Send  for  Catalog 


A  NEW  IbEd  IN  PENn/INSHIP 


A     Happy    Medium     BETWEEN     Vertical     and    Slant 

Smith's  Intermedial  System 

Original  in  its  new  features,  admirable  in  its  treatment 
and   development  of  the    subject,  and  embodying   the 
most  approved  modern  methods  of  teaching 
DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 


5S 


1.  Intermedial  Slant. 

2.  Round  Hand  and  Medium  Shade. 

3.  Maximum  of  Legibility,  combined  with 

Grace  and  Beauty  of  Script  Forms. 


4.  Facility  of  Execution. 

5.  Pictures  Illustrating  Copies. 

6.  Significant  Copy  Sentences. 


Universally   endorsed    by   educators,    penman,    and    business    men. 
Send  for  further  particulars,  introductory  terms,  etc. 

THE   WHITAKER   &   RAY  COMPANY 

EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHERS 
723  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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RESTORES 
•WAMIMD 
•STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  trom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell  Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  ilgr. 

Warning 

We  occasionally  learn  of  agents 
taking  orders  from  schools  in  our 
name,  who  have  no  authority  to  do 
so.  We  give  notice  that  all  such 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  School  officers  are 
respectfully  requested  to  place  or- 
ders intended  for  us,  only  with  our 
authorized  representatives.  Hotel 
and  liverymen  are  cautioned  against 
giving  credit  to  any  one  representing 
himself  as  our  agent,  expecting  to 
hold  us  responsible  for  bills  so  con- 
tracted, as  we  pay  no  such  bills  un- 
less we  have  first  been  consulted  in 
the  matter. 

THE  WHITAEEB  &  EAY  CO. 


December  9, 1899. 


723  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


A  Piano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,   Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Trie  wmtaRer  &  Ray  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

5  chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 

5chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
O.  C.  Healh  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  (Burdett  &  Co.,  Thos.  <R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  Sibley  &  (Ducker,  Harper  & 
(Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.(B. 
Lipfincotl  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
'Public  School  'Publishing  Co.,  (Raub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  -publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  'Boohs. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325   SansomeSt.     -     San  Francisco 

JOSEPH  (SILLOTT'S 


1045 


5*1 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT   OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  SOS,  601  B.  F.,  361, 
and  1047  (Muttiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\  I  /         1045  (Verticular),  1046  ( Vertigraph) 
W     and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest     \|/ 
Numbers-1065, 1066, 1067.  f 

Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  GnxoTT's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.       MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  GILLOII  t  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Hot  York. 
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Announcements  of 
m flEW  BOO^S 

A    NEW    SERIES 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY 

are  now  issuing  a  NEW  SERIES  OF  TEACHERS' 
AIDS,  entitled, 

Western  Educational  Helps 

Number  1. 

Civil  Government  Simplified 

by  j.  j.  DUVALI. 

An  aid  in  Teaching  Civil  Government.  Prepared 
especially  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  State  Series 
Civil  Government. 

A  complete  topical  analysis  is  given  of  the  County, 
State  and  Nation  as  treated  in  that  book.  The  abstr?cts 
are  so  arranged  that  a  pupil  may  obtain  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  any  given  subject  by  a  glance  at  a  single 
page,  thus  saving  much  valuable  time. 

A  series  oi  questions  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  book 
which  is  designed  to  give  additional  help  in  a  thoro 
studv  of  the  subject. 
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Manual  Training — Beginning  During  Infancy.* 

GEORGE  A.  MERRILL,  PRINCIPAL  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

YOU  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the  theory  of  manual  training 
and  its  educational  advantages.  In  a  thirty  minutes'  talk  I  can  only 
present  at  second  hand  a  few  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  advanced 
in  this  connection  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  I  can  add  an  element  of  freshness  to  the  subject,  and  make  it  somewhat 
more  interesting  to  you  by  using  a  part  of  the  time  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  manual  training  is  related  to  your  special  field  of  investigation — child 
study.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  fundamental  theory  of  manual  train- 
ing may  give  you  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  to  observe  many  of  the 
phenomena  that  mark  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  children- 
In  fact,  the  earliest  and  the  greater  part  of  these  phenomena  that  you  are 
recording,  and  measuring,  and  studying  so  patiently,  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  manual  training  process.  Take,  for  example,  the  efforts  of  the  child 
learning  to  walk.  If  I  can  show  you  that  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  manual 
training,  you  will  surely  admit  that  I  have  taken  an  extreme  case  to  consider 
the  use  of  the  feet  as  an  instance  of  manual  training. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  facial  expression  of  the  child  to  see 
that  in  trying  to  walk  his  efforts  are  due  to  mental,  quite  as  much  as  to  mus- 
cular, difficulties.  His  will-power,  above  all  else,  is  being  exercised  and 
enlarged,  until  gradually  his  little  brain  is  able  to  tell  his  feet,  and  his  hands, 
and  every  necessary  muscle,  just  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  order 
that  he  may  walk  with  impunity,  as  he  sees  other  people  doing.  In  time  the 
process  becomes  automatic  and  he  walks  without  effort;  thereafter  no  further 
mental  development  comes  from  it,  because  the  part  first  performed  by  the 
brain  is  ultimately  shifted  to  the  reflex  system.  But  up  to  this  automatic 
stage  the  mental  exercises  that  accompanies  the  child's  efforts  to  master  the 
mysteries  of  walking  is  exceedingly  potent.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  time 
in  a  man's  life  when  his  will-power  is  developed  so  much  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Now,  that  is  exactly  the  manual  training  idea — to  develop  the  brain  thru 
physical  activity.    It  is  a  very  common  error  to  assume  that  manual  training  is 
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intended  merely  to  educate  the  hand;  it  also  educates  the  brain  thru  the  use 
of  the  hands,  or  the  feet,  or  thru  any  other  form  of  physical  action.  For 
example,  consider  the  training  that  comes  from  a  course  of  woodwork.  A 
boy  is  given  a  piece  of  wood  and  told  to  chisel  it,  and  saw  it,  and  shape  it 
into  a  certain  form.  He  does  this  as  well  as  he  can — very  imperfectly,  no 
doubt.  Then  he  is  given  a  second  exercise  somewhat  more  difficult  than 
the  first.  He  does  this  one  a  little  better.  And  so  on  thruout  a  large  num- 
ber of  progressive  exercises,  each  more  difficult  than  the  one  preceding 
it.  And  it  is  very  important  that  these  exercises  should  be  progressive  and 
not  in  repetition.  So  long  as  each  exercise  differs  from  those  preceding,  its 
execution,  with  neatness  and  accuracy,  will  require  continuous  mental  effort, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  judgment  and  will  power.  And  right  there 
is  the  difference  between  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  a  trade.  In 
learning  a  trade  the  aim  is  to  acquire  skill  and  rapidity  of  workmanship,  and 
this  is  attained  by  doing  the  same  thing  again  and  again  until  the  process 
becomes  automatic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  who  has  become  a  proficient 
pedestrian.  In  a  manual  training  school,  on  the  contrary,  a  continuous  pro- 
cess of  mental  development  is  accomplished  by  this  careful  pre-arrangement 
of  the  manual  exercises,  constantly  taxing  the  brain  and  never  permitting  a 
shifting  of  responsibility  to  the  reflex  nervous  system.  Parallel  with  the 
exercises  in  wood,  there  are  courses  of  drawing  and  modeling,  and  perhaps 
other  lines  of  industrial  work  requiring  mental  direction  of  muscular  effort. 
Following  this,  there  comes,  say,  a  course  of  forge-work,  operating  in  some 
respects  much  the  same  as  the  wood-working  exercises,  but  requiring  quicker 
and  more  decisive  action,  for  the  reason  that  the  iron  must  be  shaped  before 
it  cools,  and  the  boy  has  less  time  to  deliberate. 

The  function  of  athletics,  even,  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  manual 
training.  When  a  boy  stands  on  the  mark,  waiting  for  the  signal,  ready  to 
spring  with  all  his  might  and  with  all  the  effectiveness  that  his  intelligence 
can  command,  he  is  certainly  acquiring  habits  of  quick,  decisive,  vigorous, 
and  courageous  action — and  that  implies  will  power  of  the  highest  order. 
There  is  really  something  substantial  in  athletics  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  time  athletics  will  become 
a  component  part  of  every  child's  education  and  training.  It  has  already 
taken  a  strong  hold  in  the  secondary  schools,  i.  e. ,  the  high  schools.  It  should 
be  accepted  as  a  natural  and  not  undesirable  element  demanding  a  place  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  student.  The  principal  care  should  be  to  see  that  it  finds 
its  proper  place  gradually  and  without  doing  violence  to  any  of  the  established 
work  ol  the  school. 

With  this  dissertation  on  the  question  of  athletics  I  have  digressed  from 
the  point  I  want  to  emphasize.  What  a  priceless  gift  it  would  be  to  any- 
body if  every  muscle  of  his  body,  even  if  only  his  right  hand,  would  respond 
perfectly  to  the  edicts  of  his  brain  ?  If  he  had  the  power  to  do  everything 
right  at  the  first  attempt  ?  And  yet  that  is  just  what  manual  training  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish,  and  what  it  will  accomplish  in  generations  to  come,  with 
perfected  methods  and  cumulative  results.     Imagine  a  series  of  exercises  in 
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woodwork  such  as  I  have  already  spoken  of — each  exercise  different  from 
all  that  preceded  it,  and  more  difficult.  The  student  executes  the  first  one 
imperfectly,  even  crudely.  The  next  one  is  done  a  little  better,  and  more 
readily.  And  finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  series,  he  is  able  to  execute 
his  work  neatly,  accurately,  and  correctly — and,  of  course,  at  the  first  attempt) 
since  there  is  no  repetition — his  hand  acts  in  perfect  obedience  to  his  will. 
Is  it  will  power  or  muscular  power  that  he  has  acquired  ?  Is  it  his  mind  or 
his  hand  that  has  been  educated  ?  Doubtless  both,  and  even  the  system  of 
nerves  connecting  the  two.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  the  benefits  have  been 
distributed,  or  whether  they  have  been  distributed  at  all,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  one  part  disconnected  from  another.  The  psychological 
cycle  requires  a  complete  circuit.  The  nerves  ending  in  the  finger  tips 
receive  the  impression  and  conve3r  it  as  a  sensation  to  the  brain;  the  will  acts 
instantly  on  this  information  and  issues  a  command,  which  the  nerves  con- 
vey back  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand  (or  possibly  to  muscles  elsewhere  in 
the  body),  and  the  muscles  in  turn  are  stimulated  to  action.  The  manual 
training  process  is  concerned  with  the  entire  circuit.  It  trains  each  part — the 
nerves  in  the  finger  tips,  the  muscles,  and  the  brain — to  a  better  performance 
of  its  functions,  and  gives  what  we  call  harmonious,  co-ordinated  muscular 
action.  This  is  real  power — power  to  will  and  to  do.  While  tool-work 
thus  acts  in  a  large  measure  thru  the  sense  of  touch,  the  manual  training 
idea  provides  in  other  ways  for  the  other  sensory  organs. 

While  this  direct  development  of  will  power  taken  by  itself  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  influence  of  manual  training,  still  there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  it  serves  as  a  disciplinary  and  educational  medium  of  the 
highest  order.  And  since,  as  far  as  we  have  developed  the  subject,  we  have 
found  that  the  process  of  mental  development,  thru  physical  activity,  applies 
to  infancy  as  well  as  during  later  periods  of  life,  I  shall  leave  you  to  j  udge 
for  yourselves  as  to  whether  this  also  holds  true  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
other  influences  of  manual  training  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of. 

A  well-known  idea  among  educators  is  the  principle  of  apperception.  It 
means  this:  You  may  perceive  the  mere  presence  of  a  thing — a  chair  in  this 
room  for  instance — without  stopping  to  think  of  any  relation  whatever  that 
it  may  bear  to  anything  else  under  the  sun.  Or,  you  may  be  prompted  to 
associate  it  with  something  else  you  have  seen — some  other  chair  that  may 
very  much  resemble  this  one,  or  may  be  very  much  prettier  than  this  one, 
or  would  match  the  other  furnishings  of  this  room  much  better  than  this 
one.  Seeing  a  thing  in  its  relations  to  other  things,  and  adjusting  it  and 
associating  it  with  thoughts  and  experiences  already  in  our  minds — that  is 
the  process  of  apperception.  During  early  infancy  the  child  has  very  little 
in  his  mind  with  which  to  associate  things,  and  with  him  it  is  mainly  a  pro- 
cess of  perception  only.  In  the  adult  mind  our  perceptions  very  frequently 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  set  up  a  train  of  thought.  A  skillful  teacher  is  con- 
stantly throwing  out  or  putting  before  his  students  in  some  way  suggestions 
that  the  eager  student  will  seize  upon  and  use  as  a  connecting  link  to  bring 
together  numberless  different  things  that  formerly  fkated  around  in  his  mind 
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without  any  apparent  relation  to  each  other.  No  doubt  each  of  you  can 
recall  how  you  have  had  in  your  mind  a  number  of  different  things  that 
seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other  until,  upon  some  suggestion, 
an  idea  propagated  itself  back  and  forth  thru  your  brain — a  flash  of  thought 
— and  all  of  these  things  that  seemed  so  different,  are  now  seen  to  be  really 
closely  related  to  each  other,  or  connected  by  some  sort  of  law.  You  have  a 
single  large  idea  in  place  of  perhaps  twenty  or  a  hundred  disconnected  facts. 
And  so  it  is  from  day  to  day,  as  our  experience  grows,  we  see  things  from 
an  ever-changing  point  of  view.  By  the  process  of  apperception  our  scat- 
tered experiences  and  bits  of  knowledge  are  sifted  down  and  worked  together 
into  a  few  fundamental  laws,  and  we  say  that  our  view  of  things  enlarges  as 
we  ripen  with  age.  One  who  has  traveled  much  has  a  large  fund  of  experi- 
ences, and  more  facts  with  which  to  associate  new  ideas,  and  we  say  that  he 
is  more  enlightened  therefore.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  skilled  work- 
man is  more  intelligent  than  an  unskilled  laborer.  The  principle  of  apper- 
ception argues  that  growing  children  need  a  wider  acquaintance  with  mater- 
ials and  ways  of  doing  things, — something  with  which  to  associate  ideas.  A 
child's  stock  of  experiences  should  be  as  large  as  possible;  he  should  use  tools, 
should  know  how  his  wagon  is  built,  should  know  much  about  the  habits  of 
his  animal  pets,  should  peep  into  power-houses  to  see  how  the  engines  and 
dynamos  run,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  observe  all  these  things  as 
frequently  and  as  keenly  as  possible.  One  of  the  advantages  of  manual 
training  is  that  it  furnishes  just  this  sort  of  experience.  If  the  principle  of 
apperception  is  pedagogically  sound,  then  it  upholds  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  manual  training. 

Another  important  feature  of  manual  training  is  the  influence  it  exerts 
upon  the  child's  power  of  thinking  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  more  I  have  to  do  with  children  coming  from  the 
grammar  schools  the  more  firmly  am  I  convinced  that  there  is  something 
radical^  wrong  with  their  early  instruction  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
As  a  remedy,  I  believe  children  should  have  an  abundance  of  practice  in 
expressing  their  own  thoughts  before  trying  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of 
others.  What  weird  and  ludicrous  interpretations  we  used  to  give  at  times 
to  what  we  read  in  our  earh'  reading  books,  and  especially  so  with  the  poetry! 
We  were  honest  and  faithful  enough  in  our  efforts  to  master  the  meaning  ot 
these  masterpieces,  but  half  the  time  we  knew,  or  felt,  or  half  suspected  that 
our  interpretations  were  not  just  right.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
We  lacked  the  ability  to  express  correctly  even  our  own  simple  thoughts, 
and  we  lacked  the  experience  to  enable  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
others  in  a  way  to  share  and  interpret  their  thoughts.  The  trouble  is  that 
children  don't  have  the  thoughts  to  express,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  ave- 
rage schoolroom  to  suggest  a  thought — only  four  bare  walls,  a  plain  desk 
and  the  presence  of  a  teacher  and  a  book.  Contrast  this  with  a  modern 
manual  training  laboratory,  or  work-shop,  or  drawing-room,  and  you  will 
see  in  its  full  force  what  is  called  the  objective  method  of  teaching.  With 
young  children,  thoughts  are  closely  connected  with  objects,  as  a  rule;  ab- 
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stractions  come  later,  and  under  different  circumstances.  Manual  training 
not  only  affords  a  basis  and  stimulus  for  thoughts,  but  it  is  even  more  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  means  or  avenues  it  gives  for  thought-expression,  as 
by  drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  tool-work,  sewing,  etc.  Thru 
these  mediums  the  child  learns  to  express  himself  with  a  clearness,  a  direct- 
ness, an  accuracy,  and  a  truthfulness  that  he  carries  as  a  habit  into  the  every 
day  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  in  which  manual  training  reacts  to  advan- 
tage upon  other  studies  of  the  school  curriculum.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  relaxation  from  purely  mental  exercise.  If  one  were  to  do  noth- 
ing but  drive  nails  for  a  day  or  a  half  day  he  would  soon  find  that  he  needs 
intervals  of  rest,  or  better,  intervals  of  change;  for  he  might  just  as  well  use 
the  intervals  by  going  about  doing  something  else — anything  that  will  not 
take  the  arm  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hammering.  If  he  fails  to  take  such 
intervals  of  rest,  he  soon  finds  that  his  arm  is  paralyzed  and  useless  for  the 
balance  of  the  day.  He  could  have  driven  more  nails  if  he  had  observed 
proper  intervals  of  rest.  It  is  the  same  way  in  a  schoolroom.  Children 
have  so  many  minutes  of  arithmetic,  so  many  for  geography,  so  many  for 
history,  for  grammar,  for  spelling,  for  plrysiology,  and  for  other  book  studies. 
A  change,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  all  directly  taxing  the  brain  in  the  same  wa', 
year  in  and  year  out.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  brain  is  fagged  out 
and  can  do  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  would  have  been  capable  of  doing 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  If  proper  intervals  oi  change  are  intro- 
duced and  used  for  manual  work,  the  child  not  only  receives  the  valuable 
training  which  I  have  shown  comes  from  such  a  course,  but  he  returns  to 
his  purely  mental  tasks,  or  book  studies,  greatly  refreshed.  During  the  last 
three  hours  of  the  day  he  is  capable  of  doing  three  hours'  work  of  full  value, 
and  hence  has  actually  saved  the  time  taken  out  for  the  industrial  work. 
This  is  no  mere  guess  or  theory;  it  is  one  of  the  most  patent  and  significant 
facts  that  the  manual  training  movement  has  demonstrated.  I  know  a  good 
many  educators  who  have  found  difficulty  in  believing  it.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  manual  training  students  do  just  as  well,  and  cover  just  as  much 
ground,  in  the  ordinary  school  branches  as  do  those  who  omit  the  manual 
training.  Not  only  do  they  come  to  their  other  studies  more  refreshed,  but 
they  seem  to  handle  them  with  more  directness,  with  greater  efficiency,  and 
in  every  way  to  better  advantage. 

Another  fundamental  precept  of  teaching  is  the  so-called  doctrine  of 
interest  First  get  your  pupil's  attention,  and  to  hold  his  attention  you 
must  keep  him  interested  in  the  subject.  This  is  a  very  evident  proposition, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  enlarging  upon  it;  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  if  the  doctrine  of  interest  applies  to  a  single  recitation,  why  is  it  not 
equally  applicable  to  the  entire  school  course  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  boys 
leave  school  before  finishing  the  grammar  grades  ?  Because  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  hold  them  there.  They  can't  see  that  their  interests  lie  there. 
They  don't  find  in  the  schoolroom  any  of  those  things  that  move  the  world 
of  affairs — the  industries.     And  they  can't  see  that  anything  they  ate  learn- 
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ing  in  school  will  ever  help  them  into  successful  industrial  careers.  The 
average  boy  who  remains  in  school  after  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  does  so 
more  or  less  on  faith;  he  takes  his  parents'  word  for  it  that  it  is  well  for  him 
to  go  to  school  as  long  as  possible.  In  those  cities  where  a  reasonable  amount 
of  industrial  work  has  been  incorporated  in  the  school  program,  the  question 
of  how  to  keep  boys  in  school  has  been  solved  in  a  large  measure.  Condi- 
tions are  wrong  when  children  must  be  forced  to  attend  school,  and  the  fault 
is  mainly  with  the  schools  themselves.  To  make  them  more  attractive  to 
children,  and  especially  to  boys,  the  doctrine  of  interest  must  be  accepted  in 
a  larger  sense  than  ordinarily  understood  by  educators. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  anticipate  the  extent  to  which 
industrial  branches  can  be  introduced  to  advantage  into  the  common  school 
course.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  work  itself  out  by  an  evolutionary  process. 
From  the  strictly  manual  training  point  of  view  it  should  never  be  carried  to 
the  extent  of  teaching  grades.  However,  this  question  of  vocational  teach- 
ing is  one  that  would  take  an  afternoon  of  itself  for  discussion,  and  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  go  into  it  at  all.  Every  subject  is  taught  partly  for  the 
sake  of  usefulness  in  after  life  and  partly  for  the  mental  discipline  it  affords. 
Formerly  people  went  to  school  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  useful 
knowledge.  Nowadays,  educators  say,  '  'teach  for  discipline  and  not  for  in- 
formation. "  Among  the  masses,  however,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
schools  are  not  sufficiently  practical.  I  am  inclined  to  stand  with  the  masses, 
notwithstanding  that  my  opinion  will  not  be  regarded  as  orthodox  among 
educators.  If  there  is  a  choice  between  two  subjects,  one  of  which  is  highly 
disciplinary  but  of  little  use  in  after  life,  while  the  other  is  equally  discipli- 
nary and  also  useful,  why  not  choose  the  one  that  serves  the  double  purpose  ? 
In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story — an  incident  that  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  on  shipboard.  The  supply  of  meat  for  the  sailors  ran  out 
and  it  became  necesssry  to  take  for  them  some  of  the  meat  that  was  intended 
for  the  officers.  After  a  few  days  the  sailors  sent  a  delegation  to  complain 
about  the  quality  of  the  meat.  "'Well,"  the  captain  said,  "you're  pretty 
hard  to  please;  you  are  being  served  the  same  meat  I  have  on  my  own  table, 
and  I  don't  see  what  more  we  can  do  for  you."  "Well,  captain,"  they  said, 
"it  may  be  that  the  meat's  all  right;  it  may  not  be  hurt  any,  but  there  ain't 
enough  chaw  to  it."  That's  why  the  people  complain  about  the  common 
school  curriculum;  there  isn't  enough  "chaw"  to  it.  The  mental  pabulum, 
being  too  rich,  and  too  much  of  one  kind,  the  children  can't  assimilate  it  and 
are  suffering  from  mental  indigestion. 

A  question  that  is  argued  quite  frequently  is  the  value  of  domestic 
branches  in  the  school-work.  Some  claim  that  there  is  no  need  of  such 
instruction  in  schools;  that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  teaching  these 
things  at  home.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  their  error  of  that  argu- 
ment. If  the  manual  training  theory  is  correct  it  justifies  the  teaching  of 
domestic  branches.  Such  sewing  and  cooking  as  a  child  would  do  at  home 
is  very  likely  to  be  a  constant  repetition  day  in  and  day  out,  and  hence 
involving  no  particular  mental  effort.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  to 
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arrange  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  in  sewing  and  cooking  so  that  a  girl 
will  receive  from  them  much  the  same  benefit  that  a  boy  derives  from  his 
exercises  in  wood  or  iron.  The  trouble  is  we  are  so  familiar  with  these 
domestic  lines  that  our  very  nearness  blinds  us,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  they 
are  capable  of  furnishing  good  material  for  educational  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  emphasize  again  the  importance  to  you  in  the 
field  of  child  study  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  manual  training — the 
principle  of  mental  development  thru  physical  activity.  And  especially  dur- 
ing infancy  the  order  of  development  may  be  the  opposite  of  what  you  have 
frequently  assumed.  It  isn't  that  a  child  learns  to  do  certain  things  at  a 
certain  time  or  age  because  his  brain  has  developed  to  the  proper  degree  to 
enable  him  to  do  those  things.  It  is  generally  the  other  way.  The  child 
does  a  certain  thing  that  he  sees  other  people  doing,  and  in  his  struggle  to 
do  these  things  he  develops  power  and  capacity  to  do  other  things.  Hence 
we  should  not  deprive  the  child  of  opportunities  to  do  things  that  require  an 
effort.  It  is  better  that  he  should  learn  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  walk- 
ing-chair or  other  support.  If  at  the  age  of  three  months  he  tries  to  sit  up 
by  his  own  efforts  we  should  not  be  too  ready  to  prop  him  up  with  a  pillow. 
He  enjoys  the  struggle  and  the  victory,  and  he  is  laying  the  foundation — 
the  will  power — to  enable  him  to  overcome  greater  difficulties  in  after  life. 
Make  everything  easy  for  him  and  you  make  him  mentally  incompetent. 
The  men  of  strongest  character  are  those  who  have  had  to  overcome  the 
greatest  obstacles.  "We  learn  by  doing"  is  another  way  to  express  this 
same  principle,  which  I  urge  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  acceptance,  for  it  under- 
lies the  kindergarden  and  the  manual  training  movement  in  general,  and  is 
upheld  by  the  best  results  of  modern  educational  progress. 


It  is  not  rash  to  affirm,  that  a  consequence  of  the  new  international  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  must  be  to  give  foreign  affairs  a  measure  of  popular 
interest  and  importance  far  beyond  what  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  *  *  * 
Such  a  change  will  import  no  decline  of  patriotism,  no  lessening  of  the 
loyalty  justly  expected  of  every  man  to  the  country  of  his  nativity  or  adop- 
tion. But  it  will  import,  if  not  for  us,  for  coming  generations,  a  larger 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  diverse  peoples;  a  familiarity  with  problems 
world-wide  in  their  bearings;  the  abatement  of  racial  prejudices;  in  short, 
such  enlarged  mental  and  moral  vision  as  is  ascribed  to  the  Roman  citizen 
in  the  memorable  saying  that,  being  a  man,  nothing  human  was  foreign  to 
him. — Richard  Olney. 


In  reality,  there  is  no  poorer  way  to  celebrate  a  national  anniversary 
than  by  closing  the  schools.  In  my  opinion,  an  ordinance  should  be  adopted 
forbidding  the  closing  of  schools  on  Lincoln's  birthday  or  Washington's 
birthday,  but  requiring  in  its  place  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  shall 
be  devoted  to  setting  forth  in  an  attractive  way  the  public  services  of  these 
great  men.  That  would  be  a  common-sense  method  of  celebrating  these 
events.  — Supt.  Henry  Emerson,  Buffalo. 


OUR   GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES. 

C.  M.  DKAKE. 

IN  my  young  days  we  had  spelling  schools  once  a  week  during  the  winter 
evenings.     Old  and  young  turned  out,  and  Webster's  Spelling  Book 

was  the  autocrat  of  the  evening.  But  sometimes  an  over  daring,  rest- 
less innovator  would  propose  to  end  the  session  by  spelling  down  on  geog- 
raphy names. 

There  were  almost  as  many  kinds  of  geographies  in  each  school,  in  those 
days,  as  there  were  pupils  in  geography,  and  it  was  quickly  seen  that  each 
geography  had  its  own  plan  for  spelling  geographical  names.  There  was 
naturally  the  greatest  variation  in  foreign  names.  Travelers  in  foreign  lands 
didn't  hear  the  foreign  names  alike;  they  spelled  them  after  fashions  of  their 
own,  and  often  the  same  cities  would  be  given  entirely  different  names. 

By  and  by  geographical  societies  were  formed  in  different  countries. 
These  societies  interchanged  papers  and  maps.  The  British  Admiralty  be- 
gan to  publish  for  general  use,  a  system  of  charts.  These  charts,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  settled  the  names  and  spellings  of  capes, 
bays,  islands,  and  ports.  Then  the  United  States  began  to  make  charts, 
adding  to  and  sometimes  changing  the  British  charts.  Local  names  were 
given  preference  over  the  names  of  midshipmen,  lords  and  others,  whom  the 
captains  of  exploring  ships  wished  to  honor.  Still,  there  was  much  confu- 
sion. So  President  Harrison,  September  4,  1890,  created  "The  United 
States  Board  on  Geographical  Names." 

To  this  Board  the  disputed  names  and  spellings  were  referred,  and  it 
meets  occasionally  and  decides  upon  the  official  spelling  of  the  various  names 
submitted  to  it.  Naturally,  the  most  of  these  names  are  of  places  within 
the  United  States;  but  for  the  guidance  of  consuls  and  others,  the  spelling  of 
many  foreign  names  have  been  authoratively  fixed.  Countries,  states,  coun- 
ties and  cities,  are  named  by  law-making  bodies.  Explorers,  settlers,  coast 
survey  parties,  and  others  name  the  mountains,  riveis/  etc.,  upon  the  maps. 
Railroads  name  the  stations.  The  postoffice  department  names  the  post- 
offices,  and  queer  work  all  of  these  make  of  the  names  at  times. 

The  Board  quickly  recognized  these  general  laws: 

1.  A  local  name  in  general  use  should  be  adopted;  also  local  spelling 
and  pronunciation. 

2.  Hyphens,  possessives,  diacritic  marks  and  useless  additions  like  city, 
town,  courthouse,  etc. ,  should  be  omitted. 

3.  Where  two  or  more  names  are  sanctioned,  choose  the  one  most 
appropriate  and  euphonious. 

4.  Combine  double  names  into  one  where  possible,  as  Lafayette,  Eldorado. 

5.  Try  to  reproduce  native  sounds  by  a  systematic  alphabet,  using  k  for 
hard  c;  ufor  00;  f  forph;  i  ior  y  as  a  vowel,  and  eforee;  boro  for  borough,  and 
burg  for  burgh. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  rules  by  which  the  Board 
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decides  disputes.  Our  State  Elementary  Geography  was  published  too  long 
ago  to  benefit  by  the  decision  of  this  Board  on  Geographical  names,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Advanced  Geography  did  not  seem  to  know  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Board.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  mention  all  the  names  where 
the  maps  are  faulty;  or  rather  to  hunt  them  all  up.  But  there  are  over  one 
hundred  fairly  important  places  which  have  their  names  not  spelled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  published  decisions  of  the  Board. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  for  us  to  take  the  principal  maps  in  the 
Elementary  Geography  and  note  the  principal  errors. 

Turn  to  the  map  of  the  Hemispheres  on  pages  thirty  and  thirty-one  of 
the  Elementary  Geography.  I  think  it  was  Captain  Cook  who  named  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  after  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  That  old  reprobate  used  to 
sit  up  all  night  and  gamble,  and  his  favorite  nightly  lunch  was  thin-sliced 
meat  between  thin  slices  of  bread,  which  are  yet  called  "sandwiches."  But 
no  up-to-date  geographer  now  calls  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Sandwich. 

Fiji,  not  Feejee  is  the  conect  spelling.  It  is  not  Paumotu  Islands  but 
Tuamotu  Archipelago,  Rio  de  la  Plata  (river  of  the  silver)  has  been  cut  down 
to  Plata  River,  but  Rio  Janeiro  is  properly  Rio  de  Janiero  (river  of  January). 
Babel  Mandeb  omits  the  hyphens, its  name  meaning  "gate  of  tears, "which  was 
said  to  have  been  given  because  of  the  many  shipwrecks  there.  Cape  Verde 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  not  Verd,  is  correct.  Verde  means  "green,"  as  con- 
trasted with  the  desert  farther  north.  Ob,  river  and  gulf,  not  Obi,  and 
Amur  not  Amoor,  the  latter  word  means  '  'river' '  as  does  Amu  (not  Amoor 
nor  Oxus).  Hoangho  and  Yangtse  are  how  they  now  write  the  yellow  and 
the  blue  rivers  of  China.  In  Africa  they  keep  the  word  Nyanza,  meaning 
lake,  after  the  two  lakes  named  after  Queen  Victoria  and  Albert,  her  hus- 
band. We  should  use  K,  not  C,  in  Kongo,  Malakka  Strait,  and  Mt.  Hekla. 
Hindustan,  not  Hindoostan,  is  right,  and  the  native  is  a  Hindu  now.  This 
agrees  with  the  derivation,  as  Hindustan  means  ' '  land  of  the  Indus,  or  great 
river. " 

Now  turn  to  the  map  of  North  America.  The  Spaniards  called  Colum- 
bus, Colon,  and  that  is  the  proper  name  of  the  seaport  upon  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  not  Aspinwall,  after  the  merchant  ship-owner.  It  is  Cam- 
peche  Bay,  not  Campeachy;  Guatemala,  not  New  Guatemala.  For  a  few 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the  volcano  of  mud  and  hot 
water  (if  I  remember  right),  the  survivors  called  the  new  city  they  built 
Neuva  Guatemala,  but  the  New  has  long  since  been  dropped.  Puerto  Rico 
(rich  port)  was  the  form  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  correct  form.  But 
the  treaty-makers,  and  later,  the  postal  authorities,  speak  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
so  does  President  McKinley.  So  we  can  take  our  choice.  I  must  say  I  do 
not  like  Habana,  for  Havana,  very  well.  The  latter  form  is  too  common. 
East  Cape  up  on  Bering  Strait,  has  lately  been  changed  by  decree  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  to  Cape  Deshrief,  after  its  discoverer. 

On  the  map  of  South  America,  besides  the  names  heretofore  mentioned, 
we  should  have  Argentina  (silver  country),  not  Argentine  Republic;  Brazil, 
(dye  wood)  not  United  States  of  Brazil;   Columbia,   not  United  States  of 
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Columbia;  Maracaibo,  not  Maracaybo;  Lagoa  dos  Patos  (lake  of  ducks),  not 
Lake  Patos;  Serra  (or  Serro  ?  )  do  Espinhaco  (mount  of  thorns),  not  Sierra; 
Pernambuco,  not  Recife;  Marajo,  not  Marajao;  Sao  Paulo  (the  Portuguese 
form  of  St.  Paul),  not  San  Paulo;  Parahiba,  not  Parnahyba;  Yapura,  not 
Japura;  Yavari,  not  Yavary  nor  Jabary  as  in  the  Advanced  Geography. 

In  Europe  it  should  be  Austria-Hungary,  not  Austro-Hungarian  Empire; 
Germany  (neighbor's  land),  not  German  Empire;  Bukharest  (city  of  enjoy- 
ment), not  Bucharest;  Gottenborg,  not  Gottenburg,  for  "the  town  on  the 
Gotha";  Bosphorus  (ox-ford),  not  Bosporus;  Budapest,  not  Buda  Pesth;  Mt. 
Elbruz  (peaked),  not  Elboorz;  Skagerrack  (crooked  strait  between  promon- 
tories), not  Skager  Rack;  Nizhni  Novgorod,  not  Nijini;  Lyon  in  France,  not 
Lyons.  But  the  Gulf  of  Lions  (not  Lyons)  was  not  named  for  the  town  but 
because  the  storms  make  it  roar  like  lions,  an  authority  says. 

On  the  map  of  Africa  are  about  twenty  errors  of  names,  besides  any 
amount  of  errors  in  boundaries  and  omissions  of  important  late  names. 
Somali,  Sudan,  Timbuktu,  Transvaal  (across  the  Vaal  river),  Kamerun, 
not  Cameron,  and  others  I  note. 

It  is  a  little  antiquated  to  miss  Johannesburg  (Johnstown),  the  largest 
city  in  South  Africa,  and  Rhodesia  after  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  say  nothing  of 
Harrysmith  and  Ladysmith,  named  after  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  his  wife,  and 
the  Modder  or  "mud"  river. 

On  the  map  of  Asia  are  at  least  twenty-four  errors.  It  is  Korea  now, 
not  Corea;  Tibet,  not  Thibet;  Baluchistan,  not  Beloochistan;  Burma,  not 
Burmah;  Kabul,  not  Cabool;  Mekka,  (it  looks  odd!),  not  Mecca;  Hindu 
Kush  (great  mountains),  not  Hindoo  Koosh;  Tonkin,  not  Tonquin;  Brama- 
putra,  not  Brahmapootra  (son  of  Brahma);  Mekong  river,  not  Cambodia; 
Kyoto,  not  Kioto;  Kuril  Island,  not  Koorel;  Sakhalin,  not  Saghalin;  Hong- 
kong (sweet  water)  not  Hong  Kong;  New  Guinea,  not  Papua,  which  is  but 
a  part  of  the  island;  Sulu  Sea  and  Archipelago,  not  Sooloo.  Of  other  islands 
it  is  Samoa,  not  Samoan  or  Navigator  Island;  Ladrones  (thieves)  and  not 
Marianas  any  more.  Guam,  our  island,  is  usually  mispelled  upon  the  large 
maps. 

But  space  forbids  the  mention  of  many  of  the  errors.  The  Sia  Juana  is 
marked  S.  Juan  on  the  map  of  California,  and  San  Buena  Ventura  (now 
Ventura),  Redwood  City,  Carson  City,  Centreville  (now  Center villel,  Phoe- 
nix, (now  Phenix),  and  others  are  now  back  numbers.  It  is  now  Allegheny 
Mountains,  river,  county,  etc.,  not  Alleghany. 

At  least  one  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  provoked  quite  a  pamphlet, 
showing  a  great  deal  of  research  and  learning.  The  most  beautiful  moun- 
tain in  the  United  States  is  what  the  Board  and  Seattle  call  Mt.  Rainier, 
which  Vancouver  named  after  Rear  Admiral  Rainier  when  he  saw  the  moun- 
tain afar  off.  But  Tacoma  people  insist  it  shall  be  called  Mt.  Tacoma  after 
the  ancient  Indian  name,  which  means  "white  mountain"  or  "snow  moun- 
tain," a  very  suitable  name,  as  half  its  4,440  teet  of  height  is  always  covered 
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with  snow.  But  so  far  the  Board  has  refused  to  reconsider  calling  it  Mt. 
Rainier,  tho  they  go  against  their  own  rules  in  so  calling  it. 

With  our  new  possessions  we  need  fuller  maps  in  the  small  geography, 
as  well  as  the  larger,  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaiian  islands,  Guam,  Samoa, 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  small  geography  should  contain  all  the  political  geography  and 
place  names  necessary  for  the  average  student.  And  it  should  have  no  names 
not  important.  The  larger  geography  should  be  entirely  physical,  mathe- 
matical and  sociological,  and  trade  and  commercial  geography  should  be 
(this  age  says),  the  central  idea.  We  are  expanding  for  trade,  we  fight  for 
trade,  we  use  diplomacy  for  trade,  and  since  we  cannot  trade  with  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  we  do  not  need  to  know  there  is  one,  hardly,  says  the 
modern  expansionist.  By  the  way,  why  are  not  lots  of  those  islands  in  the 
Arctic  Archipelago  marked  on  our  maps  as  ours  instead  of  Canada's  ?  Even 
Wake  Island  our  geography  has  not  "waked"  up  to. 

We  must  expand  our  geographies  without  any  delay. 


Current  Thought. 


IT  IS  good  for  young  Americans  to  read  Emerson.  He  is  a  mental  tonic. 
He  opens  new  vistas;   he  clears  the  fog  from  the  mind.     For  every 

thought  that  he  expresses  he  implies  ten.  Note  such  suggestive  pas- 
sages as  these  and  think  them  out  to  their  logical  end;  you  may  awake  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  an  intellect,  an  awakening  that  is  of  immnese  signifi- 
cance. 

"A  boy  is  in  the  parlor  what  the  pit  is  in  the  playhouse;  independent, 
irresponsible. "  '  'He  feels  no  shame  in  not  studying  a  profession  for  he  does  not 
postpone  his  life,  but  lives  already. "  '  'Discontent  is  the  want  of  self-reliance. " 
Quote  at  random,  you  cannot  fail  to  alight  upon  a  significant  line.  One 
feels,  after  mastering  an  essay  by  this  modern  prophet,  that  life  has  become 
a  different  thing.  He  feels  ashamed  of  the  low  ideals  and  petty  pursuits  of 
his  past,  and  he  resolves  to  seek  a  higher  plane,  to  live  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  words  of  this  great,  serene,  pure-souled  man  keep  ringing  in 
his  consciousness,  "Trust  thyself.''  "Accept  the  place  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  found  for  you."  "Be  it  how  it  will,  do  right  now."  "Life  only 
avails,  not  the  having  lived."  "Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  yourself. 
Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the  triumph  of  principles." — F.  L.  Pattee 
in  the  Chautauquan. 

If  thy  life  seems  to  thee  a  useless  burden,  still  bear  it  bravely,  and  thou 
shalt  find  at  last  that,  like  St.  Christopher,  thou  hast  carried  a  god  across 
the  troubled  stream  of  time.  Whosoever  does  what  is  right  in  a  generous 
and  brave  spirit  feels  that  he  acts  in  harmony  with  eternal  laws,  and  is,  in 
his  deep  soul,  conscious  of  Divine  approval.  — Buhop  Spaulding. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN. 


A   Little  Wood  Lore. 


FOR  two  years,  late  in  the  fifties,  I  was  the  land  surveyor  for  a  Ger- 
man colony  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  on  one  of  the  many  spurs  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  colony  had  purchased  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  Ole  Bull,  the 
then  celebrated  violinist,  had  attempted  to  found  a  Danish  colony,  and 
failed. 

It  was  a  rough,  heavily-wooded  region,  the  timber  being  beech,  birch, 
maple,  and  linden,  with  many  large  tracts  of  pine  and  hemlock.  The  under- 
brush was  chiefly  laurel,  which  growing  to  the  height  of  from  five  to  eight 
feet,  with  the  interlacing  branches,  made  a  somewhat  difficult  barrier  to  cut 
thru.     In  general  appearance  this  laurel  is  much  like  our  manzanita. 

The  country  is  well  watered,  there  being  many  fine  trout  streams,  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  Alleghany  River.  For  weeks  at  a  time  we  camped  in 
these  dense  forests,  sleeping  on  beds  made  of  hemlock  boughs  or  from  thick, 
springy  moss  that  we  could  easily  remove  from  the  fallen  timber. 

On  some  of  the  upper  ranges  there  was  no  water,  and  when  working 
here  we  had  to  rely  upon  the  sap  of  the  birch  tree  for  drinking  water.  In 
the  spring — and  we  tried  to  lay  out  our  work  so  as  to  survey  there  in  the 
spring — one  tree  would  furnish  abundant  sap  for  our  whole  camp.  It  made 
excellent  coffee,  as  it  contained  all  the  sugar  needed. 

Often  during  the  day,  as  we  became  thirsty,  the  axman  would  "box"  a 
tree,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  box  would  be  full  of  ice  cold  sap,  a  pleasant 
and  refreshing  drink. 

The  beech  trees  were  my  delight,  tall,  straight  and  smooth.  They 
were  laden,  in  the  fall,  with  nuts.  The  beechnut  is  a  small  three-cornered 
nut,  a  little  troublesome  to  peel — for  they  are  peeled  not  cracked — but  it  is 
very  toothsome. 

Before  the  frosts  open  the  burrs  to  let  them  fall,  the  bears  being  very 
fond  of  them,  climb  the  trees,  and  with  their  strong  arms  pulling  in  the 
branches,  crunch  burr,  nut  and  all.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  trees  having 
the  topmost  branches  all  broken  down  by  bears.  After  the  first  severe  frost 
the  burrs  open,  and  then  a  good  wind  sends  the  nuts  to  the  ground,  where 
the  bears  can  get  them  with  less  difficulty  We  were  never  fortunate  enough 
to  find  one  feeding,  for  our  party  was  rather  noisy,  but  I  have  often  seen  one 
sneaking  away  at  our  approach. 

The  only  bears  in  this  region  were  the  small  black  bears.  Had  there 
been  grizzlies  we  might  not  have  felt  so  safe.  We  used  often  to  come  upon 
a  hedgehog  or  a  porcupine.     These  were  large,  unwieldy  fellows,  not  a  par- 
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tide  afraid,  for  by  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  their  formidable  quills  af- 
forded them  ample  protection.  There  were  plenty  of  deer  all  thru  the  moun- 
tains, with  once  in  a  great  while  an  elk.  Gray  squirrels  were  numerous.  I 
remember  them  as  being  a  full  size  larger  than  the  California  gray  squirrel, 
and  that  they  had  a  longer  and  more  bushy  tail. 

One  day,  while  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  fine  trout  stream,  regretting  that 
I  had  no  fishing  tackle  with  me,  I  noticed  a  singular  display  of  knowledge, 
or  perhaps  instinct,  on  the  part  of  a  water-snake.  He  was  lying  stone-still  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  little  pool.  Suddenly,  like  a  flash,  his  head  pierced  the 
water,  arid  almost  as  suddenly  it  brought  to  the  surface  a  trout,  full  six  inches 
long.  He  had  fastened  his  fangs  into  the  trout  on  either  side  of  the  dorsal 
fin.  The  trout  struggled  bravely  but  could  not  break  loose.  When  in  the 
water  it  had  the  advantage,  and  it  was  too  heavy  for  the  snake  to  hold  above 
the  water,  nor  could  he  carry  it  up  the  bank,  for  it  was  very  steep.  I  became 
intensly  interested  and  wanted  to  know  the  result. 

At  last  the  snake,  coiling  his  tail  and  a  part  of  his  body  around  a  root 
that  projected  out  into  the  water,  succeeded  in  raising  the  fish  clear  out  of 
water,  where  he  held  it  until  it  ceased  to  struggle,  and  was  dead.  The  snake 
now  uncoiled  his  body,  let  the  trout  down  into  the  water,  and  drifted  down 
stream  to  where  the  bank  was  lower,  and  then  swam  ashore. 

I  suppose  he  would  now  have  attempted  to  swallosfr  it,  but  I  thought  it 
was  too  large,  and  might  injure  him,  and  besides  /  ivanted  that  trout  for  my 
supper.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  mean  thing  to  do,  but  the  snake  could  get  more> 
and  I  could  not. 

Question:  How  did  the  snake  know  that  the  trout  would  drown  out  of 
water,  while  snakes  may  be  drowned  in  water  ? 

It  was  a  wild,  free  life  and  gave  me  back  my  health  and  strength,  and  I 
returned  to  my  life  work, — teaching. 


RITE— A  CEREMONY. 

Rite  we  know  is  written  right, 

When  we  see  it  written  rite. 
But  when  we  see  it  written  write, 

"We  know  it  is  not  written  right, 
For  rite,  to  be  written  right, 

Must  not  be  written  wright  nor  write, 
But  rite,  for  so  'tis  written  right. 

—  Chas.  H.  Allen. 


Puntuate  This  so  As  to  Make  it  Possibly  True. 

I  saw  a  serpent  with  a  fiery  tail 

I  saw  a  comet  shower  down  hail 
I  saw  a  cloud  with  ivy  girt  around 

I  saw  a  tree  crawling  on  the  ground 
I  saw  a  snail  all  on  fire 

I  saw  a  house  high  as  a  moon  or  higher 
I  saw  the  sun  at  midnight 

I  saw  the  man  who  saw  the  sight. 

—  Chas.  H.  Allen. 
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Articles  in  the  April  Magazines. 

Note — This  is  nat  a  hastily  prepared  list  of  articles  taken  from  the  index.  The 
articles  have  all  heen  read  and  found  to  contain  much  that  the  teacher  should  know 
and  can  make  useful.  Many  of  our  teachers,  especially  in  rural  districts,  do  not 
have  the  run  of  the  magazines,  but  from  this  list  can  select  such  articles  as  treat  of 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  if  they  like,  order  the  magazine  from 
the  nearest  dealer.  Most  of  them  are  on  sale  at  reasonable  rates,  and  no  teacher 
will  regret  buying  one,  who  is  guided  by  this  list. — Editok. 

Scribner's  Magazine — The  Charm  of  Paris  (Ida  M.  Tarbell). 

The  Kangaroo  Rat  (Ernest  Seton-Thompson).     Nature  Study. 

John  Ruskin  (W.  C.  Brownell). 
Harper's  Magazine — Municipal  Art  (Cha9.  H.  Caffia). 

Lord  Pauneefote  of  Preston  (Chalmers  Roberts). 

A  Successful  Colonial  Experiment — Hongkong  (Poultney  Bigelow). 

The  Problem  of  Asia  (Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan)  II. 

Some  Unsolved  Scientific  Problems  (Henry  Smith  "Williams). 
Popular  Science  Monthly — Latest  Developments  with  the  X-Rays(John  Trowbridge). 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Chemistry  (P.  W.  Clarke). 

Genuine  Starch  Factories  (Byron  D.  Halsted)  Chemistry  of  Plants. 

The  Science  of  Art  Form  (D.  Cady  Eaton). 

Recent  Years  of  Egyptian  Exploration  (W.  M.  F.  Petrie). 
Century  Magazine — The  Dulce-Piji  Family — A  study  of  Marmosets(  Justine  Ingersoll). 

Fashionable  Paris  (Richard  Whiteing). 

The  Greatest  Wonder  in  the  Chinese  World  (Eliza  R.  Scidmore). 

The  Sculptor  French  (Wm.  A.  Coffin). 

Browning  in  Asolo  (Katherine  C.  Bronson). 

The  Kentuckian  (John  Gilmer  Speed). 

Government  Telegraph  in  Great  Britian  (W.  S.  Harwood). 

The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Power-Tool  (Chas.  Barnard). 
Cosmopolitan — Niagara  in  Winter  (Orrin  E.  Dunlap). 

The  Babies  of  Chinatown  (Mary  Davison). 

How  to  Make  a  Sun-dial  (Harold  Jacoby). 

Native  Titles  in  the  United  States  (Harry  Thurston  Peck). 
The  Perry  Magazine  (March) — The  Ministry  of  Pictures  II  (G.  Stanley  Hall). 

Art  and  the  Child  (Irene  Weir). 

The  Value  of  Pictures  in  Teaching  English  Literature  (Mary  P.  Frye). 

Interior  Decoration  of  School-houses  (Walter  Gilman  Page). 

The  Use  of  Geographical  Pictures  (Chas.  P.  Linnott). 
Atlantic  Monthly — The  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States.  I  (Geo.  F.  Parker). 

The  Perplexity  of  a  College  President  (One  of  the  Guild). 

The  Forests  of  the  Yosemite  Park  (John  Muir). 

Co-operation  in  the  West  (W.  S.  Harwood). 

The  Political  Horizon  II  (Henry  Loomis  Nelson). 
New  England  Magazine — American  History   and  Eaglish  Historians  (Ed.  M.  Chap- 
man). 

The  Robin's  Nest  (Sarah  J.  Eddy)  Nature  Study. 

The  Alcotts  in  Harvard  (Annie  M.  L.  Clark). 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  (Ed.  P.  Pressey). 

A  Government  of  Boys,  for  Boys,  by  Boys  (M.  B.  Thrasher). 

New  England  in  Baltimore  (Wm.  T.  Brigham). 

A.  Chapter  on  Norway. 

Reform  in  Tenement  Houses — Editor's  table. 
McClure's  Magazine — The  American  Invasion  of  China  (Wm.  B.  Parsons). 

The  Ice-Breaker  "Ermaek"  (Earl  Mayo). 


Articles  in  the  April  Magazines.  n 

An  Arctic  Day  and  Night  (Walter  Wellman). 

Prof.  Huxley's  Start  in  Life  (Leonard  Huxley). 
The  Bookman — The  Politician  as  Literary  Material  (Arthur  B.  Maurice). 

Neil  Munro  (Jas.  MacArthur). 

Richard  Hovey  (Curtis  H.  Page). 

The  New  Leaders  of  American  Illustration  III  (Regina  Armstrong). 

Great  Newspapers  of  Continental  Europe  IV  (Eugene  Limedorfer). 
The  Forum — The  Need  for  Advanced  Commercial  Education  (H.  A.  Stimson). 

Literature  as  a  Profession  (Brander  Matthews). 

Canals  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea  (T.  W.  Symons). 

The  Superstructure  of  Science  (W.  J.  McGee). 

A  Tuberculosis  Quarantine  not  Practicable  (Wm.  P.  Munn). 
Review  of  Reviews — "Learning  by  Doing"  at  Hampton  (Albert  Shaw). 

The  Great  Steel  Makers  of  Pittsburg  (Julius  Moritzen). 

Publicity :  A  Remedy  for  the  Evils  of  Trusts  (J.  W.  Jenks). 

The  Constitution  and  the  Territories  (Harry  Pratt  Judson). 
Overland  Monthly — Evolution  of  the  Northwest  (W.  A.  Tenney). 

Sea-Cucumbers,  Starfishes  and  Sea-d renins  of  California  (A.  G.  Maddren). 
North  American  Review — War  (Emi.e  Zola). 

The  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  (Jos.  B.  Poraker). 

The  Paris  Exposition  (B.  D.  Woodward). 

Characteristics  of  English  Fiction  (Geo.  Moore). 

Food  Adulteration  (W,  E.  Mason). 

Reason  and  Religious  Belief — Articles  by  St.  George  Mivart,  Prof.  Hoffman, 
and  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 
Educational  Review — Status  of  Education  at  the  Close  of   the  Century  (Nicholas 
Murray  Butler). 

Bibliography  of  Education  for  1899  ( I.  I.  Wyer  and  Elizabeth  E.  Lord). 
Education — Arrested  Development  in  Children  as  Produced  by  Injudicious  School 
Methods  (Wm.  T.  Harris). 

State  Universities  of  the  West;  Their  Rise  and  Growth  (J.  L.  Pickard). 

The  Education  of  English  Children  (Lizzie  F.  Hussey). 

The  Educational  Program  of  Foreign  Missions  (Jas.  H.  Ross). 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  NORMAL. 

The  Chico  Normal  School  gives  fifty  lessons  in  manual  training,  Los 
Angeles  one  hundred  and  sixty,  San  Jose  one  hundred,  while  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  give  no  time  to  the  subject. 

Teachers  and  leading  educators  believe  in  manual  training,  while  parents 
and  superintendents  are  opposed.  One  parent  expressed  his  views  as  fol- 
lows :  '  'Over  at  my  school  the  boys  and  girls  have  too  much  manual  training, 
milking  cows,  raking  hay,  washing  dishes,  etc.  They  need  to  study  books 
more  ;  the  fad  may  be  worked  off  on  city  children,  but  it  won't  work  with 
farm  children."  However,  after  hearing  a  paper  by  James  E-  Addicott,  who 
emphasized  the  way  in  which  manual  training  exercises  made  arithmetic  and 
geometry  of  more  interest  to  the  pupils,  he  apologized  by  saying  he  never 
heard  that  it  meant  anything  more  than  using  carpenter's  tools. 


Work  is  the  most  trite,  yet  huge  of  words.  It  causes  a  man  not  only  to 
make  the  most  of  his  ability — it  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  which  can  make 
him  make  the  most  of  himselt,  which  means  making  a  higher  and  broader 
and  deeper  self.  —  J?.    V.  Risky,  in  the  Bookman. 


California  State  Educational  Commission. 

f  f  "^HE  Commission  of  seventy-five  members,  selected  by  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  President  Ben;j.  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
J-  California;  and  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  in  ac- 

cordance with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  De- 
cember, 1S99,  in  Sacramento,  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  12,  1900,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thos.  J. 
Kirk.  H.  Weinstock  of  Sacramento,  was  elected  president;  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown 
was  chosen  vice-president;  G.  W.  Beattie  of  Berkeley  was  made  secretary.  The  roll 
call  (corrected)  showed  the  following  members  present: 


Edward  F.  Adams,  Wrights. 

Alden  Anderson,  Suisun. 

J  as.  A.  Barr,  Stockton. 

6.  W.  Beattie,  Berkeley. 

H.  M.  Bland,  San  Jose. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley. 

John  E.  Budd,  Stockton. 

Frederic  Burk,  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Burnham,  Yallejo. 

C.  W.  Childs,  San  Jose. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford  University. 

Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Dille,  Oakland. 

F.  E.  DunJap,  Stockton. 

Robert  Furlong,  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Julia  Hughes  Gilbert,  Stanford  Uni. 

Jas.  W.  Graham,  Hanford. 

Will  S.  Green,  Colusa. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  San  Francisco. 

Timothy  Hopkins,  San  Franciseo. 

Edward  Hyatt,  Riverside. 

Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  Uni. 

Supt.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Sacramento. 


E.  0.  Larkins,  Visalia. 
J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz. 
Chas.  F.  Lummis,  Los  Angeles. 
C.  W.  Mark,  San  Franciseo. 
W.  S.  Melick,  Pasadena. 
Frank  Morton,  San  Francisco. 
Chas.  A.  Murdock,  San  Francisco. 
C.  L.  McLane,  Fresno. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland. 
J.  B.  MeChesney,  Oakland. 
Mayor  Jas.  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco. 
Senator  Chester  A.  Rowell,  Fresno. 
Arthur  Rogers,  San  Francisco. 
R.  M.  Shackelford,  Paso  Robles. 
P.  W.  Smith,  Auburn. 
Judge  Edward  Sweeney,  Redding. 
John  Swett,  Martinez. 
George  L.  Sackett,  Ventura. 
R.  H.  Webster,  San  Francisco. 
H.  Weinstock,  Sacramento. 
Pres.  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Berkeley. 
E.  B.  Willis,  Sacramento. 
—Total  45. 


A  sub-committee  of  eight  members,  Superintendent  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  J.  W.  Linscott,  Robert  Furlong,  R.  M. 
Shackelford,  and  G.  W.  Beattie  had  been  appointed  to  outline  work  for  the  Commission, 
and  a  synopsis  of  their  recommendations  had  been  mailed  to  each  member.  (See  April 
number  of  Western  Journal  of  Education.) 

After  organizing,  the  Commission  proceeded  to  consider  the  recommedations  of  the 
sub-committee. 

On  behalf  of  said  committee  Superintendent  Robert  Furlong  presented  a  scheme  for 
certificating  teachers,  which,  after  amendment  by  the  Commission,  was  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting: 

SUGGESTED  PLAN  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

i. 

The  public  schools  of  California,  other  than  those  supported  exclusively  by  State  aid,  shall 
be  classed  as  high  schools,  technical  schools,  elementary  schools  (including  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades),  and  kindergarten- primary  schools,  and  no  teacher  sball  be  employed  to  teach  in 
any  school  if  the  certificate  held  by  the  teacher  is  of  a  class  below  that  of  a  school  to  be  taught. 

II. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  name  the  credentials  upon  which  persons  may  be  cer- 
tificated to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State.  The  credentials  must  be,  in  tbe  judgment  of 
said  Board,  the  equivalent  of  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  University  of  California,  with  a 
recommendation  from  the  faculty  thereof,  for  a  teachers'  certificate  of  high  school  grade.  No 
graduate  from  said  University  shall  be  thus  recommended  who  has  not  taken  the  minimum 
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amount  of  pedagogy  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Said  Board  may  also  consider 
he  cases  of  individual  applicants,  and  in  doing  so  may  take  cognizance  of  any  adequate  evi- 
dence of  preparation  equivalent  to  that  of  recommended  university  graduates  which  the  appli- 
cants may  present. 

III. 

County  Boards  of  Education  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  teachers'  certificates  of  four  classes, 
each  valid  for  six  years,  and  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  Board,  viz: 

High  School  Certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  high  school  or  elementary 
school  above  che  kindergarten  grade  in  the  county  where  issued.  High  school  certificates  may 
be  issued  only  upon  the  credentials  named  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  in 
Section  2. 

Elementary  School  Certificates,  entitling  the  bolder  thereof  to  teach  in  any  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  county  where  issued,  except  kindergarten  classes  of  primary  grades.  Ele- 
mentary School  Certificates  may  be  issued  upon  any  of  the  following  named  credentials,  viz : 

(a)  California  State  Normal  School  Diplomas. 

(b)  Normal  School  Diplomas  from  other  States,  (provided  that  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education  has  recognized  the  school  issuing  the  diploma  as  having  a  course  of  study  and 
training  equal  to  that  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools). 

(c)  Elementary  school  certificates  from  another  county  or  city  and  county  in  California. 
Kindergarten-Primary  School  Certificates,  entitling  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in 

the  kindergarten  department  of  the  schools  in  the  county  where  issued.  The  kindergarten- 
primary  certificate  may  be  issued  only  to  those  who  hold  a  valid  elementary  or  high  school 
certificate,  and  who  in  addition  thereto  hold  a  diploma  from  a  kindergarten  training  school  of 
good  standing  that  has  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Special  Certificates,  entitling  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  such  special  branch  of  learning 
and  in  such  grades  as  are  named  on  said  certificate;  provided,  that  no  special  certificate  shall  be 
issued  to  teach  in  any  school,  studies  other  than  drawing,  music,  physical  culture,  penmanshipr 
and  technical  or  industrial  work. 

Special  certificates  may  be  issued  only  to  holders  of  elementary  or  high  school  certificates* 
who,  by  examination  or  credentials,  shall  satisfy  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  their  special 
fitness  to  teach  one  or  more  of  the  particular  studies  for  which  special  certificates  may  be  issued. 

IV. 

The  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  elementary  school  certificate  may  also  be  determined 
by  examination,  for  which  purpose  the  County  Board  of  Education  may  conduct  an  examination 
once  each  year  at  the  county  seat. 

Elementary  school  certificates  shall  be  granted  on  examination  to  those  who  satisfactorily 
pass  the  Board  test  in  the  following  studies,  viz: 

English  Grammar,  Composition,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Civil  Government, 

Orthography,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Geography, 

Physiology,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Psychology, 

Plane  Geometry,  Vocal  Music,  Botany  and  Zoology,  Algebra, 

Elementary  Physics,  Bookkeeping,  School  L,aw,  Defining  and  Word  Analysis, 

History  of  the  United  States,  English  and  American  literature. 

V. 

County  Boards  of  Education  may  renew  certificates  issued  by  them  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
this  law  and  now  in  force,  and  may  grant  permanent  ones  to  the  holders  of  certificates  who 
shall  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  such  branches  as  do  not  appear  on  their  certificates,  or 
in  the  record  of  the  examination  upon  which  the  original  [certificate  was  granted  (provided  that 
no  certificate  shall  be  renewed,  when,  during  a  period  of  two  years  next  preceding  the  date 
when  such  certificate  would  expire  if  not  »enewed,  the  holder  has  not  been  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work). 

All  certificates  and  diplomas  now  valid  in  California  shall  continue  in  force  and  effect  for 
the  full  term  for  which  they  were  granted. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  discontinue  the  issuance  of  the  Educational  Diploma  of 
the  high  school  grade  and  of  the  grammar  grade. 

Life  diplomas  of  these  grades  may  be  issued  as  follows:  High  school,  elementary  school, 
and  kindergarten-primary  school,  the  same  to  be  valid  certificates  thruout  the  State  when 
registered  in  the  county  where  holder  is  to  teach. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  recognize  life  certificates  and  life  diplomas 
from  other  states,  fix  the  grade  of  the  same,  and  by  its  approval  make  the  same  valid  in  this 
state. 
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The  recommendations  submitted  by  Mr.  Furlong  were  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
paper.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  paper  from  G.  W.  Beattie,  giving  recently  collected  data 
concerning  the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  state,  and  the  demand  for  the  same,  a  statement  of  the 
tendencies  in  California  in  the  matter  of  certificating  teachers,  and  a  discussion  of  the  future  of 
county  boards  of  education. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Definition  of  Grades  was  read. 

The  second  proposed  substitute  for  Article  IX,  Section  6,  of  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
after  full  discussion.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  public  school  system  shall  include  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  such  high 
schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Legislature,  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority;  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  State 
School  Fund,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  collected  for  primary  and  grammar  schools 
shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  report  of  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  revenue  derived 
from  taxes  collected  for  high  schools  and  technical  schools  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
support  of  such  schools." 

The  committees'  recommendations  in  regard  to  — j.  A  governing  board  for  normal  schools. 
2.  Time  of  electing  school  trustees  and  teachers.  3.  Compulsory  education.  4-  Trustees' day.  5. 
Concentration  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  6.  Technical  education,  were 
adopted. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  nominated  by  an 
educational  body  and  not  by  political  conventions,  was  referred  back  to  the  Sub- Committee 
without  approval  or  disapproval. 

Under  the  topic  'State  Text-Books, "Professor  Cubberley  moved  that  the  Commission  refer- 
to  the  sub- committee  a  suggestion  looking  to  a  free  text-book  system.   Adopted. 

A  motion  by  President  Jordan  that  all  matters  approved  by  the  Commission  be  referred  to 
the  Sub- Committee,  with  Messrs.  Dunlap  and  Sweeney  added  to  the  same,  to  be  put  in  the  form 
of  bills,  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  were  instructed  to  submit  the  bills  prepared  by  them  to  the  Code  Commis 
sion  and  were  also  authorized  to  print  their  recommendations. 

A  Finance  Committee  consisting  of  R.  M.  Shackelford,  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  Senator 
Chester  Rowell,  Horace  Davis  and  C.  A.  Murdock,  was  appointed  to  secure  funds  for  printing 
and  other  expenses. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  committe  to  convey  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Biennial  Convention  of  City  and  County  Superintendents. 

Messrs.  Weinstock,  Kirk  and  Melick  were  appointed  to  confer  with  Governor  Gage  in  re- 
gard to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  original  appointing  committee  was  authorized  to  appoint  new  members  to  fill  any 
vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  commission. 

After  adopting  votes  of  thanks  to  the  California  School  Masters'  Club  for  its  hospitality,  to 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  its  rooms,  to  the  San  Francisco  Press  for 
courtesies,  and  to  Mr.  H.  Weinstock  for  his  valuable  services  as  presiding  officer,  the  meeting 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


One  kindly  deed  may  turn 

The  fountain  of  thy  soul 

To  love's  sweet  day-star,  that  shall  o'er  thee  burn 

Song  as  its  currents  roll  ! — Holmes. 

Prudence  is  that  virtue  by  which  we  discern  what  is  proper  to  be  done  under  the  various 
circumstances  of  time  and  place.—  Milton. 

Prudence  is  the  necessary  ingredient  in  all  the  virtues,  without  which  they  degenerate 
into  folly  and  ezcesa  -—Jeremy  Collier. 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census,  not  the  size  of  cities,  not  the  crops ;  no,  but 
the  kind  of  men  the  country  tarns  oat. — Lyman  J.  Gage. 

The  human  mind  has  much  more  uower  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
between  true  and  false,  than  of  estimating  with  accuracy  the  comparative  gravity  of  opposit  e 
evils.  It  is  nearly  always  right  in  judging  between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  generally  wrong 
in  estimating  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  root  of  its  error  lies  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  put- 
ting ourselves  into  the  place  of  those  whose  characters  or  circumstances  are  radically  differ- 
ent from  our  own. 


CERTIFICATION    OF  TEACHERS. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION* 

G.  W.  BEATTIE,  BERKELEY. 

DURING  the  first  half  of  the  school  history  of  California,  practically- 
all  teachers'  certificates  were  based  on  examinations  by  local  or 
state  boards.  Since  1879,  the  county  boards  have  been  the  exami- 
ning bodies.  The  first  normal  school  law  in  California,  passed  in  1862,  pro- 
vided that  the  diplomas  and  certificates  of  qualification  issued  to  graduates 
should  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to  teach  in  any  school  in  the  state  of  the 
grade  specified  therein,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  without  further  examina- 
tion. From  this  small  beginning,  the  list  of  credentials  that  the  state  has 
recognized  as  evidence  of  fitness  for  teaching,  without  further  examination, 
has  grown  till  it  to-day  includes:  (I)  Diplomas  from  all  California  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  from  normal  schools  of  other  states,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia diplomas,  and  diplomas  from  Stanford,  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  most  of  the  other  leading  universities  of  the  United  States.  (II)  Cer- 
tain grades  of  certificates  issued  by  the  various  County  Boards  in  California, 
and  life  diplomas  from  other  states.  The  first  class  of  credentials  represents 
professional  training  for  teaching.  The  second  class,  as  a  rule,  is  based  on 
some  formal  examination  without  reference  to  special  training. 

For  many  years  the  methods  of  certificating  on  examination  and  on  cre- 
dentials have  been  working  side  by  side,  most  of  the  time  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned.  During  this  time,  simply  by  reason  of 
its  intrinsic  superiority,  the  credential  has  been  steadily  supplanting  the 
examination.  Of  the  grammar  grade  certificates,  exclusive  of  the  life  and 
educational  diplomas  of  that  grade,  now  existing  in  the  state,  4,175  have 
been  issued  on  credentials,  and  only  1,970  on  examination,  while  in  the  high 
school  grade  the  examination  is  already  obsolete.  Answers  to  inquiries  as 
to  the  number  of  high  school  certificates  granted  under  each  of  the  two 
methods  within  the  past  year  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  give  the 
following  results: 

The  fifty-seven  counties  report  a  total  of  thirty-one  on  examination  and 
234  on  credentials.  Forty-two  counties  issuing  fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  high 
school  certificates  granted  last  year  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  exam- 
ination privilege. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers,  both  present  and 
prospective,  and  the  demand  for  the  same. 

As  the  state  has  been  rapidly  moving  toward  the  credential  basis,  a 
question  naturally  arises  whether  the  less  desirable  method  of  certificating 
by  examination  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with  without  inconvenience  to  the 
schools.     An  interesting  and  extensive  investigation,  rendered  possible  by 

*  A  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  topic  by  the  California  Educational  Commission,  April  12, 1900. 
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the  hearty  co-operation  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  County  Su 
perintendents  of  the  fifty-seven  counties  in  the  state,  is  now  completed,  and 
throws  needed  light  on  the  question  of  present  supplj'  and  demand.  The 
County  Superintendents  have  furnished  lists  of  the  certificated  teachers  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  these  have  been  combined,  freed  from  dupli- 
cates, and  indexed  by  Mr.  James  U.  Smith,  a  graduate  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  California. 

In  preparing  these  lists  the  County  Superintendents  were  instructed  to 
omit  from  the  same  all  papers  standing  in  the  names  of  deceased  persons, 
and  of  persons  known  to  hare  retired  permanently  from  the  business  of 
teaching. 

I  am  now  able  to  present  the  results  of  this  investigation.  A.  partial 
report  was  made  by  me  during  the  State  Association  meeting  in  Sacramento 
last  December.     Of  valid  certificates  now  outstanding  in  the  state,  there  are: 

High  School  Life  Diplomas 201 

' '      Educational  Diplomas 38 

"           "      Certificates  on  Credentials 742 

"           "              "           "Examination 205 

Total  High  School  Certificates 1186 

Grammar  Grade  Life  Diplomas 1988 

' '      Educational  Diplomas 797 

"      Normal  Documents 440 

"  "      Certificates  on  Credentials 3735 

"  "  "  Examination 1970 

Total  Grammar  Grade  Certificates 8930 

Primary  Certificates 1703 

Special  Certificates 349 

Kindergarten  Certificates 197 

Total  Number  of  Certificates 12365 

By  the  same  investigation  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  new  teachers, 
i.  e.,  persons  who  have  never  taught  in  California  public  schools  prior 

to  the  year  1899,  is 567 

As  given  in  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  year  1899. 

The  total  number  of  teachers'  positions  in  California  is 7438 

The  total  number  of  high  school  positions  is 495 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  495  high  school  positions,  there  are  1,186 
persons  provided  with  high  school  certificates,  and  for  the  remaining  6,943 
positions  there  is  an  arnry  of  11,870  certificated  teachers  available,  if  we  in- 
clude teachers  holding  high  school  certificates  who  do  not  occupy  high 
school  positions. 

I  have  also  some  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  prospective  supply. 
The  records  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  in  California  show  the  following: 

Total  number  of  students  in  next  to  highest  classes  from  1891 

to  1898 2982 

Total  number  of  graduates  from  these  classes  (1892-1899) . . .  1895 

Total  number  of  students  now  in  next  to  highest  classes ....  565 
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Using  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  classes  selected  for 
eight  years  to  the  total  number  graduated  from  the  same  as  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation, there  should  be  360  graduates  from  the  five  state  normal  schools  in 
1901.  If  we  employ  the  ratio  for  the  years  1898-1899,  which  is  probably 
fairer,  since  in  the  eight-year  period  there  was  a  change  from  a  three-year  to 
a  four-year  course,  which  materially  lessened  the  number  of  graduates  for  a 
time,  the  number  should  be  400. 

Thru  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Elliott,  registrar  of  Stanford  University,  and 
of  Mrs.  Cheney,  appointment  secretary  in  the  University  of  California,  I 
am  enabled  to  present  a  table  showing  the  number  of  high  school  teachers 
recommended  from  the  two  universities  since  1894,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  new  persons  employed  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  each  year. 

1894.   1895.   1896.   1897.   1898.   1899. 

Keeommendations  for  high  school  certificates 

at  the  University  of  California 40  60  67        72        126        110 

Recommendations  for  high  school  certificates 

at  Stanford  University 9  34  47        54  63  56 

Total 49  94        114      126        189        166 

Number  of  new  teachers  employed  in  the  high 

schools  in  the  state 68  95  79      100        130        117 

The  recommendations  in  1900  will'probably  exceed  200. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  more  than  600  professionally  trained 
teachers  per  year  certificated  from  the  two  universities  and  the  five  state  normal 
schools  by  the  time  any  changes  in  our  certificating  laws  can  become  opera- 
tive. The  reports  from  the  counties  show  that  only  567  new  teachers  were 
employed  in  all  the  schools  in  the  state  during  the  past  year.  Thus,  with 
nearly  two  teachers  certificated  for  every  position  in  our  public  schools,  our 
professional  training-schools  are  supplying  more  teachers  each  year  than 
there  are  vacancies  in  the  entire  state. 

The  question  next  arises, — What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  county 
boards  ? 

The  Constitution  of  1879  assigned  to  them  specifically  two  duties: 

1.  The  adoption  of  text-books  for  the  schools  of  their  counties. 

2.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates. 

The  Legislature  has  from  time  to  time  given  to  them  various  other 
duties,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  adoption  of  courses  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  their  county  not  controlled  by  city  boards  of  education. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  of  1884  relieved  county  boards  of 
responsibility  concerning  text  books. 

The  natural  trend  of  events  is  fast  taking  from  them  the  work  that  here- 
tofore has  constituted  their  chief  occupation — the  examination  of  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates.  The  statistics  just  presented  show  that  the  $50,- 
000  a  year  required  for  the  maintenance  of  these  examinations  is  not  ex- 
pended because  the  schools  of  the  state  need  the  untrained  teachers  who  are 
certificated  in  this  way.  We  are  continuing  a  custom  after  having  outgrown 
the  conditions  that  called  it  into  existence. 

The  State  has  three  possible  courses  open  to  it: 
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i.  The  present  arrangement  may  be  continued  with  its  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  things  not  needed. 

2.  By  constitutional  amendment  the  county  boards  may  be  abolished. 

3.  New  duties  may  be  assigned  to  these  boards  so  that  the  existing 
machinery  may  be  utilized  for  the  attainment  of  needed  ends. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  last  course  contains  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problem.     Expansion  of  supervisory  duties  seems  to  me  most  promising. 


OUR  HOMES. 

Do  they  breathe  quietness  and  repose,  or  has  the  demon  of  unrest  en- 
tered there?  Anna  C.  Brackett,  in  her  little  volume  "The  Technique  of 
Rest,"  says  :  "The  mental  unrest  is  passing  into  the  physique."  We  are 
also  breathing  deadly  germs,  but  shall  we  not  by  sheer  force  drive  them  out 
again  and  again  ?  It  is  not  rest  to  talk  to  one  whose  eyes  are  constantly 
roving  ;  —  it  is  agony.  Orj  to  one  who  is  always  interrupting  or  complain- 
ing, or  even  talking,  unless  she  is  talking  evenly  and  not  as  if  she  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  make  herself  heard  or  important.  The  dear  little 
women  who  will  talk,  and  listen,  who  will  sit  so  quietly,  and  speak  so  softly, 
are  a  blessing  in  this  restless  age.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  unrest  ?  "  The 
value  of  what  one  life  might  accomplish,  if  never  a  moment  were  allowed  to 
pass  unimproved,"  has  perhaps  been  given  too  much  prominence.  It  is  meet 
that  some  one,  in  every  home,  teaches  the  grace  of  leisure  —  the  beauty  of 
repose.  

A  curriculum  for  girls  and  one  for  boys  has  been  suggested  by  the  Oak- 
land Enquirer.  Mothers  need  not  be  alarmed  with  the  thought  that  only 
the  girls  are  breaking  down  under  the  present  course  of  study  for  schools, 
and  the  master  mind  is  for  men  only.  The  need  of  a  simple  curriculum  for 
girls  never  has,  and  never  will  be  borne  out  by  facts.  What  girls  need  is 
more  out-door  exercise,  with  little  thought  of  what  shall  we  eat  and  what 
shall  we  wear.  Boys  are  less  hampered  by  hankering  after  fine  clothes  and 
confectionery,  and  are,  therefore,  less  liable  to  break  down  in  school.  They 
have  their  weaknesses,  however ;  mother's  have  to  keep  eternal  vigilance  lest 
they  break  the  record. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Los  Angeles,  attention  was 
called  to  the  pressing  need  for  careful  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  our 
schools.  One  member  said  :  "  It  is  altogether  desirable  that  an  opinion  be 
obtained  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  rear  the  children,  as  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  present  system,  and  the  way  in  which  to  better  it."  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  advice  of  commercial  bodies  and  women's  clubs 
should  be  sought,  was  discussed.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  vacation  school  movement  is  becoming  general,  and  so  it  should, 
when,  as  investigation  shows,  there  is  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  juvenile 
crime,  when  vacation  arrives.  Vacation  schools  are  by  no  means  a  continu- 
ation of  the  regular  school-work.  The  children  are  taken  upon  excursions 
to  visit  manufacturing  establishments,  ship  yards,  and  all  centers  of  indus- 
try ;  they  are  also  taught  basket-making,  cooking,  gardening,  etc.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  schools  may  react  upon  and  modify  the  curriculum  in  all 
public  schools. 


Children's  Voices. 

JULIET  POWELL  RICE. 

DURING  this,  the  second  month,  our  aim  will  be  to  improve  voices 
and  drill  the  children  in  two  and  three  pulse  measures. 
We  shall  try  to  do   all  our  technical  work  thru  the  medium  of 
the  song,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  selected  eight  songs  which  have 
been  the  choice  of  many  people,  old  and  young.     The  fact  that  they  are  old 
favorites,  and  have  been  sung  successfully  so  long,  is  a  proof  of  their  correct 
"register." 

The  natural  compass  of  voice  (both  boys  and  girls),  before  the  change, 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  average  woman;  therefore,  children  never  find  any 
difficulty  in  singing  anything  the  teacher  can  sing. 

The  time  or  pulse,  too,  has  been  considered,  in  the  songs  which  are  to 
be  used  for  the  development  of  rhythm,  and  will  be  discussed  in  our  next 
paper. 

Our  teacher,  Miss  Smith,  having  read  much  about  the  management  of 
children's  voices,  has  prepared  an  outline  for  the  first  lesson,  with  the  hope 
of  gaining  something  that  will  aid  her  in  a  future  plan.  She  is  willing  to 
la}*  aside  any  preconceived  ideas,  however,  and  will  let  the  actions  of  the 
pupils  lead  her. 

Her  directions  are,  "  Sit  erect.  Chest  up  and  chin  in.  Feet  squarely  on 
the  floor.  Hands  on  desk  in  front  of  you.  Smile  as  you  sing.  Breathe 
only  thru  the  nose  and  sing  softly."  (All  most  excellent  things  to  ob- 
serve.) She  then  proceeds  to  teach  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  phrase  by 
phrase,  according  to  the  best  instructions.  But  the  attention  by  this  time 
seems  forced,  and  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  produce  a  fervent, 
pure  tone. 

From  day  to  day  this  order  is  changed,  and  new  songs  used,  but  really 
nothing  is  gained  for  the  voice. 

At  noon  Miss  Smith  notices  a  girl  who  has  given  her  any  amount  of 
anxiety,  because  of  her  harsh  voice  and  seeming  inability  to  understand  direc- 
tions. She  is  busily  engaged  watering  the  window  plants  and  humming  the 
while.     She  has  a  pure  quality  of  tone  now,  but  is  not  conscious  of  her  song. 

Miss  Smith  passes  to  the  play  ground,  where  the  boy  of  the  rag-time 
knowledge  lies  at  full  length  on  the  ground  relaxed  after  play,  alternately 
whistling  and  humming  a  popular  air.  His  tones  are  good,  and  she  notices 
he  breathes  well.  She  makes  a  mental  note,  and  returns  to  the  room,  to  find 
a  little  girl  resting  her  head  on  her  arm  on  the  desk.  She  is  sitting  on  her 
foot,  and  singing.  After  fifteen  minutes  of  steady  effort,  the  child  exclaims 
"That's  it  —  its  jest  like  her  —  the  woman  that  sings  in  our  church."  An- 
other mental  note,  and  school  is  called. 

The  following  day,  Miss  Smith  brings  "her,"  the  church  singer,  to 
school.  She  sings  without  instrument  some  of  the  songs  the  children  have 
brought  from  home.      "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland"  is  sung  in  its  entirety,  and 
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they  "join  in  the  chorus,"  and  without  conscious  effort  sing  it  very  satis- 
factorily. 

The  words  are : 

' '  Of  all  flowers  in  Scotland 

I  love  the  dear  blue  bell. 

To  be  found  in  "  Songs  of  a  Nation  "  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
"Nancy  Lee,"  "Twickenham  Ferry,"  Schubert's  "Hedge  Roses,"  and  "I 
Love  Little  Pussy,  Her  Coat  is  so  Warm,"  are  all  enjoyed. 

Just  as  the  singer  has  finished,  a  sweet-faced  little  girl,  bubbling  over 
with  happiness,  asks  if  the  class  may  sing  '  'At  the  cross,  at  the  cross  where 
I  first  saw  the  light,  and  the  burden  of  my  heart  rolled  away."  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  child  recalls  this  particular  song  now.  Miss  Smith,  quick  to  see 
what  is  needed  to  complete  a  most  successful  music  lesson,  pla3Ts  "  Hail 
Columbia,"  and  the  singer  joins  the  children  in  a  march  around  the  room, 
which  changes  to  three-four  time  before  they  are  seated.  Every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  room  marches  well,  without  any  word  being  said,  because  the  singer 
does. 

Children  are  good  judges  of  musical  art,  and  their  comments  next  day, 
during  a  talk  (wisely  directed)  about  "the  beautiful  time,"  would  do  credit 
to  many  a  would-be  critic.  One  boy  said  ' '  It  seems  as  if  music  is  friends 
and  company  to  her. ' ' 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  class  sing  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  "  so  well 
that  they  discuss  the  matter  themselves. 

Miss  Smith  tells  the  class  about  bells  having  different  tones,  and  about 
chimes  playing  "  Robin  Adair."  It  is  then  taught  by  simply  using  "  boom" 
instead  of  the  words.  Boo  is  short,  and  the  m  sent  through  the  nose  and 
prolonged  (to  place  the  tone  in  the  lead)  in  imitation  of  a  bell  ringing. 

Along  with  this,  the  chorus  to  "Alabama  Coon"  is  taught,  the  words 
suggesting  the  quality  of  tone. 

Our  next,  "  Come  Thou  Almighty  King  "  (Italian  Hymn),  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  handle,  because  many  of  the  class  have  sung  it  carelessly  in 
church.  But  Miss  Smith,  by  her  manner  alone,  impresses  the  children  with 
the  sacredness  of  the  words.  She  is  convinced  that  suggestiveness  is  more 
conducive  to  good  tone  at  this  stage  of  development  than  formal  directions, 
which  make  children  self-conscious. 

Self-consciousness  causes  tense  muscles  which  react  on  the  vocal  organs, 
and  bad  tones  are  the  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  certain  positions  of  the  body  will  materially  assist 
in  producing  a  good  tone.  For  instance,  if  the  body  above  the  waist  is  held 
with  a  straight  back  and  strong  waist  line,  with  relaxed  neck  and  face,  tone 
comes  easily,  and  by  a  correct  use  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles, 
breath  (consequently  tone)  is  more  easily  controlled. 

But  directions  are  so  misleading  that  perhaps  no  two  children  understand 
them  alise.  One  would  better  keep  the  child  unconscious  of  his  education. 
Again,  the  position  of  intense  interest  is  quite  as  correct  as  any. 

The  surest  way  to  cultivate  the  voice  in  childhood,  is  to  make  a  musical 
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environment  worthy  of  imitation, —  to  cultivate  the  ear  to  a  fine  degree, — 
never  allow  the  child  to  sing  loud,  especially  on  the  lower  tones,  and  always 
keep  the  interest  intense. 

The  last  Friday  of  the  second  month,  Miss  Smith  brings  in  a  violinist 
who  plays  a  group  of  folk  songs,  she  having  previously  explained  what  a 
folk  song  is;  the  violinist  only  needs  to  announce  :'  French,  German,"  etc., 
and  they  are  able  to  listen  intelligently. 

He  then  plays  their  school  songs  and  they  sing  with  him,  and  try  to  get 
a  "violin  tone,"  which  is  the  aim  of  every  vocalist. 

Not  a  word  has  ever  been  said  against  the  rag-time  street  songs  the  chil- 
dren once  liked  so  well,  but  they  forget  to  ask  for  them,  and  are  actually 
whistling  the  school  songs  on  the  street. 


The  Map  of  Life.* 


Overwork,  in  all  departments  of  life,  is  commonly  bad  economy,  not  so  much' 
because  it  often  breaks  down  health  —  most  of  what  is  attributed  to  this  cause  is 
probably  rather  due  to  anxiety  than  to  work  — as  because  it  seldom  fails  to  impair 
the  quality  of  work. 


He  who  would  look  time  in  the  face  without  illusion  and  without  fear,  should 
associate  each  year  as  it  passes  with  new  developments  of  his  nature;  with  duties 
accomplished,  with  work  performed.  To  fill  the  time  allotted  to  us  to  the  brim 
with  action  and  with  thought  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  learn  to  watch  its 
passage  with  equani  mity. 


As  Spinoza  has  taught,  '*  the  proper  study  of  a  wise  man  ia  not  how  to  die  but 
how  to  live,"  and  as  long  as  he  is  discharging  this  task  aright  he  may  leave  the 
end  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  great  guiding  landmarks  of  a  wise  life  are  indeed 
few  and  simple;  to  do  our  duty  —  to  avoid  useless  sorrow  —  to  acquiesce  patiently 
in  the  inevitable. 


The  tendency  of  idleness  to  lead  to  immorality  has  long  been  a  commoaplaoe 
of  moralists.  Perhaps  our  own  age  has  seen  more  clearly  than  those  that  preceded 
it  that  complete  and  habitual  idleness  is  immorality,  and  that  when  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  do  not  assign  to  a  man  a  definite  sphere  of  work.it  is  his  first 
duty  to  find  it  for  himself.  It  has  been  happily  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  young  men  in  England  who  were  really  busy,  effected 
idleness,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  young  men  who  are  really  idle  pretend  to 
be  busy. 

It  is  very  evident  that  buoyancy  of  temperament  is  not  a  thing  that  increases 
■with  civilization  or  education.  It  is  mainly  physical.  It  is  greatly  influenced  by 
climate  and  by  health,  aad  where  no  very  clear  explanation  of  this  kind  can  be 
given,  it  is  a  thing  in  which  different  nations  differ  greatly.  Few  good  observers 
will  deny  that  persistent  and  concentrated  will  is  m  re  common  in  Great  Britain 
han  in  Ireland,  but  that  the  gift  of  a  buoyant  temperament  is  more  common  among 
Irishmen  than  among  Englishmen.  Yet  it  co-exists  in  the  national  character  with 
a  strong  vein  of  very  genuine  melancholy,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  keen  sen- 
sitiveness to  suffering. 

♦Selections  from  "William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky's  book,  "The  Map  of  Life,  Conduct  and  Character." 


Mothers'  Club  Department. 

BY  JENOTE  L.  HAVICE. 

"One  of  the  most  helpful  of  educational  movements  is  the  Mothers'  Clubs." — Superin- 
tendent Titos.  J.  Kirk. 

THIS  department  is  intended  primarily  for  the  mothers  who  are  try- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  the  boys  and  girls.  There  is  need  of  the 
Mothers'  Clubs.  It  was  from  a  pressing  need  that  they  were  born. 
The  child's  three-fold  nature  must  be  trained,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
clubs  to  so  harmonize  them  that  the  future  will  be  a  golden  harvest  of  bright 
happy  children,  so  well  endowed  that  the  perplexities  of  the  conscientious 
teacher  will  be  lessened — the  Master  himself  be  well  pleased.  It  is  not  edu- 
cation alone  which  assists  the  child  to  become  a  wage-earner;  the  teacher  is 
overwhelmed  with  duties,  and  who  can  so  well  assist  her  at  once  to  develop, 
restrain  and  instruct,  as  the  mother?  "Never  was  a  child  born  of  average 
mental  power,  who  with  proper  tutelage  and  environment  was  not  useful  to 
his  fellowmen  and  to  his  God." 

The  children  of  to-day  are  said  to  be  "just  horrid,"  or  if  it  chance  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  masculine  mind — it  is  just  too  horrid  for  repetition.  There 
are  the  stunted,  the  bad,  and  the  mentally  deficient;  the  wonder  is  that  they 
do  not  outnumber  the  good  and  the  strong. 

There  is  a  decline  of  moral  instruction  in  the  home,  and  to  this  fact  is 
due  the  lack  of  moral  stamina  and  the  puritan  honesty  that  was  the  glory  of 
our  fathers;  therefore,  the  easj'-going,  pleasure-loving  generation  needs  a 
Mothers'  Club, — any  nnmber  of  them. 

The  co-operation  of  all  mothers  and  teachers  to  further  the  work  so  aus- 
piciousl}'  begun  is  requested.  Be  a  member,  organize,  report.  Circulate 
the  Journal,  send  in  subjects  for  discussion,  or  questions  to  be  answered. 
It  is  a  narrow  soul  that  cannot  soar  above  the  confines  of  an  earthly  temple, 
and  it  can  never  of  itself  improve.  Here  is  an  opportunity.  By  making  use 
of  the  minutes  and  giving  up,  not  all  outside  work  and  social  duties,  but  a 
good  bit  of  the  finery  for  little  ones,  and  furbelows  for  grown-ups,  there  may 
be  time  for  valuable  child  study,  and  not  that  alone.  A  stud5'  of  mother  and 
teacher  is  quite  as  important.  What  mother  can  do  well  by  the  little  ones 
if  she  is  not  herself  being  perfected?  "Children  need  models  more  than  criti- 
cism." If  she' has  a  raging  headache  and  complains  that  everything  always 
comes  at  the  same  time  with  everything  else,  she  is  not  in  condition  to 
instruct  or  train  the  child.   For  an  effect  there  is  a  cause.   Come  and  help  us. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  home  life  comes  that  of  the  school  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  the  thoughtful  parent,  father  or  mother,  is 
anxious  only  that  that  influence  shall  be  for  the  highest  good. 

The  teacher  has  no  easy  task  before  her  and  she  needs  to  face  each  day's 
work  with  a  high  degree  of  physical  strength  and  mental  poise.     Standing 
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thus  qualified  each  day  before  them,  she  can  patiently,  and — yes — lovingly, 
instill  into  their  receptive  minds  not  only  knowledge,  put  honorable  instincts 
and  moral  health. 

Happy  the  child  who  comes  to  the  school  from  a  home  of  culture  and 
refinement,  but  none  the  less  to  be  helped  and  lovingly  taught  are  the  children 
of  ignorant  and  careless  parents  from  unloving  homes.  All  the  more  should 
you  patiently  teach  and  morally  help  such  children.  One  need  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  frequent  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion during  the  study  hours.  Fifteen  minutes  of  close  application  tires  the 
receptive,  appropriative  mind,  and  with  a  weary  brain  you  have  a  loss  of  co- 
ordinating power  and  restlessness,  and  apparent  carelessness,  results;  books 
drop,  feet  shuffle,  and  the  schoolroom  becomes  unbearably  noisy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  study,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  character  of  the 
individual  child.  If  you  are  a  person  of  trained  powers  of  observation  you 
will  not  find  it  an  irksome  task.  Among  children,  as  in  older  people,  one 
mind  will  grasp  a  fact  readily  that  another  will  not  at  all  comprehend  until 
put  in  another  light.  Do  not  give  up  a  child  as  stupid  until  you  have  tried 
every  avenue  to  his  intelligence;  if  he  is  hopelessly  dull,  still  remember  that 
patient-teaching  in  the  institutions  for  that  purpose  have  developed  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  even  in  the  born  idiot. 

There  may  be  some  physical  reason  for  a  child's  seeming  carelessness. 
One  little  girl  I  know  was  a  hopelessly  bad  speller  She  copied  the  words  from 
the  blackboard  daily,  and  studied  her  own  copy.  Her  mistakes  were  many 
and  very  trying,  until  it  occurred  to  the  wise  teacher  that  she  might  not  copy 
the  words  correctly,  as  in  other  respects  she  seemed  quite  equal  to  or  ahead 
of  the  average  child.  This  led  her  to  inquire  of  the  child  how  she  read  the 
letters  on  the  board  and  this  brought  to  light  a  defect  in  vision.  A  word  to 
the  parent  resulted  in  a  visit  to  the  oculist,  and  the  child  soon  became  a  good 
speller.  A  little  boy  of  nine  years  of  age  whom  I  know,  has  a  quick  mind 
and  has  also  made  a  rapid  growth  so  that  the  powers  of  co-ordination  were 
not  well  developed.  He  is  one  of  those  boys  whom  unthinking  parents 
call  careless;  who  break  everything  they  touch,  and  who  many  a  time  receive 
a  punishment  for  what  they  can  no  more  help,  than  the  child  beginning  to 
walk  can  help  stumbling.  The  boy  advanced  rapidly,  but  his  writing  and 
figures  were  execrable.  The  teacher  recognized  the  real  worth  of  the  boy's 
mind,  she  advanced  him  according  to  his  ability,  allowing  the  physical  defect 
to  correct  itself,  which  it  is  doing,  as  the  child  gains  control  of  his  muscles. 
Under  a  nervous,  impatient  teacher,  that  boy  could  have  been  ruined. 
As  it  is,  his  co-ordinating  powers  are  becoming  more  and  more  accurate. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  after  considerable  thought  upon  the  question, 
that  too  much  stress  is  put  upon  the  grade,  regardless  of  the  actual  amount 
of  knowledge  a  child  is  acquiring.  In  advising  some  mothers  whom  I  have 
conversed  with  recently,  not  to  allow  their  children  to  study  at  home, 
I  have  been  met  with  the  reply:  "O !  his  teacher  says  if  he  does  not  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  he  will  be  put  back  in  his  grade."  I  said,  "Is 
that  a  calamity?"     "Oh,   yes,    indeed;   it  would  make  him   careless  and 
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indifferent  to  be  put  back.  It  takes  away  a  child's  ambition."  I  can- 
not comprehend  the  subject  from  that  standpoint.  I  would  not  allow 
a  child  to  enter  a  grade  whose  work  he  could  not  accomplish  during 
school  hours;  having  found  him  in  such  a  grade,  however,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  him  where  he  could  accomplish  his  work  during  the  five  hours 
allotted  every  day  for  that  purpose.  Do  not  hold  up  a  change  of  grade  if  it 
is  one  step  down  a  disgrace.  A  child's  brain  is  constantly  receiving  new 
impressions,  and  he  should  have  many  hours  daily  of  actual  play. 

The  teacher  must  in  many  cases  stand  as  a  break  between  the  ambitious 
parent  and  the  child  fond  of  study.  The  school  course  is  not  arranged  by 
you  I  know,  but  it  is  interpreted  by  you,  and  so  interpret  it  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  daily  grind.  The  time  is  coming 
when,  as  intelligent  mothers,  we  are  going  to  demand  a  representation  on 
the  Board  that  has  the  arranging  of  our  public  school  course.  It  seems  quite 
right  and  just  that  women  should  show  that  responsibility.  Five  hours  a 
day  is  enough  study  for  any  child  out  of  the  high  school;  with  suggestions 
as  to  home  reading,  aided  by  a  carefully  selected  school  library.  Children 
are  required  to  know  something  about  subjects  they  cannot  comprehend.  Fancy 
a  child's  brain  struggling  with  a  problem  represented  by  this  answer.  The 
spheres  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous  sides.  They 
have  no  accurate  information,  but  are  struggling  with  pathetic  bravery  to 
tell  what  they  are  supposed  to  know.  When  showing  the  difference  between 
zoological  and  theological,  they  solemnly  declare,  "There  are  a  good  many 
donkeys  in  the  theological  gardens"  and  "Some  of  the  best  fossils  are  found 
in  theological  cabinets." 

There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  brain  of  growing  children 
with  such  mental  food  that  they  cannot  assimilate.  We  appeal,  principals 
and  teachers,  to  deal  with  our  children  wisely.  Make  the  grade  work  simple 
but  thoro.  Give  the  children  as  much  of  the  school  time  as  possible  for 
study,  and  require  them  to  do  the  work  in  school  hours.  We  can  assure  you 
of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mothers  in  the  mothers'  clubs,  and  I  am 
sure,  of  all  intelligent  mothers. 

As  to  discipline,  it  would  be  quite  ideal  if  it  could  be  realized  as  a  con- 
dition of  all  school  life,  that  which  Charles  Dickinson  puts  into  his  beautiful 
poem,  "The  Children." 

"The  twig  is  so  easily  bended 
I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod, 
I  teach  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 
They  teach  me  the  goodness  of  God. 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness 
"Where  I  shut  them  for  breaking  each  rule. 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction, 
My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school." 

This  ideal  does  seem  to  be  partly  realized  if  we  believe  what  Mr.  A. 
Henry  says,  as  quoted  in  Current  Literature  for  December: 

"With  forty-nine  thousand  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington, 
there  were  but  ninety  cases  of  punishment  last  year.     When  you  and  I  were 
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contending  against  the  advantages  of  education  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
we  would  often  have  borne  this  whole  burden  of  offense  upon  the  palms  of 
our  hands  or  the  calves  of  our  bare  legs  in  a  single  term.  But  in  those  days 
boys  escaped  hanging  only  by  a  miracle,  and  nature,  as  manifested  in  the 
mind  and  body  of  a  child,  was  a  devil  to  be  cast  out. 

'  'The  effort  to  force  children  into  the  hide-bound  mold  of  the  pedagog 
has  ceased  in  the  Capitol  city,  and  in  its  place  prevails  a  method  so  simple, 
wholesome  and  effective,  that  teachers  and  children  alike,  find  a  joy  in  the 
knowledge  each  day  brings  to  them.  In  place  of  the  unnatural  silence  of 
ancient  schoolrooms  a  constant  sound  of  life  and  activity  is  heard.  The  child- 
ren are  moving,  and  turning,  and  stretching,  and  twisting,  as  nature  intended 
them  to  do,  and  the  teachers  instead  of  attempting  to  check  their  growth  and 
preserve  an  impassable  discipline,  which  hampers  and  dwarfs  the  mind  and 
body,  use  even  these  evidences  of  restlessness  as  lessons. 

"The  children  of  this  day  are  not  conforming  to  the  customs  of  the 
world,  but  the  world  is  more  and  more  recognizing  the  nature  and  instincts 
of  children,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  them." 

If  this  can  be  realized  in  one  city,  it  can  also  be  felt  here,  but  right  here 
again  is  felt  most  beneficently  the  co-operation  of  the  school  and  home.  In 
all  laws  that  are  just  and  right,  the  parent  should  support  the  teacher  and 
never  at  any  time  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  criticise  the  methods  of 
the  school. 

The  children  must  feel  that  there  is  a  court  of  higher  appeal  in  the 
home.  Teacher  and  parent  should  work  together,  and  the  child  be  made 
fully  to  understand  that  the  teacher  takes  in  all  things  the  place  ot  the  parent 
during  school  hours.  As  parents,  therefore,  we  must  ask  for  the  very  best 
talent  and  the  greatest  moral  worth  in  our  teachers.  These  conditions  ob- 
tained, let  us  unite  in  making  knowledge,  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  in 
making  our  children  feel  that 

"No  task  is  ill  when  hand  and  brain 
And  skill  and  strength  have  equal  gain, 
And  each  shall  each  in  honor  hold 
And  simple  manhood  outweighs  gold." 


MOTHERS'  CLUB  NOTES. 

At  a  mothers'  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Seymour  delivered  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  "The  Hygiene  of  Childhood."  He  touched  on  many  of  the  physical  needs 
of  children,  and  especially  emphasized  the  importance  of  their  having  at  least  ten  hours 
of  sleep  in  the  twenty-four.  Many  children  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  evening  enter- 
tainments and  not  retiring  until  their  parents  do,  but  that  which  is  good  for  the  man  is 
quite  often  harmful  for  the  child.  Regarding  the  advisability  of  feeding  the  children 
sugar,  Dr.  Seymour  said  that  the  confections  in  candy,  not  the  sugar,  injure  the  child ; 
that  the  white  earth,  glucose  and  coloring  matter  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  is 
worse  than  poison.  Mothers  should  make  confectionery  to  give  their  children.  Of  tea 
and  coffee  drinking,  the  speaker  said  that,  while  an  occasional  cup  of  either  of  these  bever- 
ages would  not  injure  the  average  adult,  it  would  injure  a  child  and  seriously  retard  his 
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development.     The  child's  business  is  to  grow;  he  needs  nourishing  foods,  not  stimulants. 
A  discussion  followed  the  lecture. 

The  Mothers'  Meeting  at  23rd  Avenue,  East  Oakland,  held  its  monthly  meeting  Fri- 
day, April  13th.  The  president,  Eliza  Wolfenden,  introduced  the  subject  "Emergencies" 
and  asked  the  mothers  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  treating  cuts,  the  an- 
swers which  were  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  were  supplemented  by '  'What  the  doctor 
says  about  it."  The  unrelated  experience  of  one  mother  was,  that  a  cut  carelessly  treated, 
makes  no  end  of  trouble.  Her  child  having  had  a  finger  chopped,  it  was  carefully  done 
up — in  court  plaster.  The  result  was,  pain,  anxiety  and  doctors'  bills.  It  is  always  safe 
to  simply  wrap  it  up  well,  provided  there  is  no  foreign  substance  in  it.  If  the  instrument 
is  dirty  or  rusty,  bathe  well  and  wrap  in  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  or  common  salt.  If  it  bleeds 
too  freely,  bathe  in  cold  water.     Turpentine  is  especially  recommended  for  cuts  from  tin. 

The  Child  Study  Club  meetings  are  held  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  every  Friday.  They 
are  very  helpful  and  interesting.  One  of  the  mothers  present  April  20th,  related  a  little 
experience  that  that  will  undoubtedly  cure  her  little  girl  of  staying  out  of  school  without 
a  legitimate  excuse.  The  little  girl  in  question  came  home  at  noon  quite  siek  (?)  and  a 
consequent  desire  to  stay  out  of  school.  The  mother,  who  studies  her  child,  did  not  fret 
or  get  a  bit  nervous,  but  quietly  insisted  on  putting  her  to  bed.  Later  the  child  be- 
thought her  of  the  company  that  was  to  dine  with  the  family  that  night — she  got  up  say- 
ing that  she  felt  ever  so  much  better,  and  would  dress  for  dinner,  but  the  wise  little 
mother  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  insisted  that  she  must  rest  a  longer  time,  so  that  she 
would  be  able  for  school  next  day.  The  child  was  truly  siek  by  this  time  with  disappoint- 
ment and  exclaimed, '  'Oh,  mama,  if  you  had  only  mentioned  the  company  dinner  I  should 
have  gone  back  to  school." 

Children  are  all  created  with  a  love  of  right,  and  a  spirit  of  fairness  should  at  all 
times  be  exercised.  "It  is  a  crucial  mistake,"  said  the  president,  "to  bribe  or  force 
children."  On  one  occasion  her  small  child  had  purposely  kicked  over  some  of  sister's 
treasures.  On  being  told  to  say  he  was  sorry,  he  refused, —  but  later,  when  all  was  calm, 
he  said  to  his  mother,  "I  am  sorry,"  and  was  then  easily  induced  to  say  the  same  thing 
to  his  sister. 

Mrs.  George  "Wale  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  made  many  helpful  suggestions. 


THE  DAY'S  SPOTS. 

"Nothing  I  can  say  seems  to  impress  my  little  girl,"  said  a  young  mother  the  other 
day.  "She  is  not  a  really  naughty  child,  and  I  think  if  I  could  impress  her  with  the  idea 
of  thinking  before  she  acts  she  would  be  almost  sure  to  do  right,  her  repentance  for  mis- 
deeds is  so  sincere." 

The  remark  took  me  back  a  good  many  years  to  another  heedless,  quick-tempered 
child,  and  a  mother  who  made  an  impression. 

Perhaps  her  success  may  open  a  way  for  another  mother,  and  start  the  imagination  of 
some  small  offenders  to  consider  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Every  morning  this  mother  awakened  her  little  girl  with  a  kiss  and  the  remark: 

"Here  is  another  fresh,  white  day.  Keep  it  clean,  dear,  but  if  there  are  any  spots  on 
it,  bring  it  to  mother,  and  we  will  try  and  rub  them  off  before  we  give  it  back  to  God  !" 

It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  hold  which  that  idea  took  upon  the  child's 
imagination.  Perhaps  no  one  but  God  and  the  mother  knew  of  how  earnestly  she  tried  to 
keep  the  day  clean.     And  then  the  bedtime  talks! 

How  the  spots  were  rubbed  before  the  day  was  given  back  to  God! 

Sometimes  with  tears  they  were  blotted  out,  sometimes  with  "Oh!  I  am  sorry,  mother!" 

And  again, 

"Please  God  forgive  me!" 

The  mother  long  ago  passed  away,  but  the  train  of  thought  she  started  has  helped  the 
daughter  to  try  and  keep  life's  day  clean  for  many  a  year.  She  has  learned  to  know  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  spot  the  day  than  to  rub  it  elean,  and  the  hour  before  the  day  is  given 
back  is  always  closed  with, 

"God  forgive  me." — Ex. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  March  and  in  the  month  of  April  the  State 
Superintendent  visited  the  following  places: 

March  28th — Riverside  city  and  county  during  the  Teachers'  Institute. 
A  special  feature  of  the  program  was  a  day  given  over  to  the  school  trus- 
tees. Three-fourths  of  the  districts  of  the  county  were  represented  and  both 
the  educational  and  business  duties  of  school  officers  were  discussed  with 
much  interest  and  profit.  The  State  Superintendent  led  in  the  presentation 
of  questions,  but  a  large  number  of  trustees  spoke  and  gave  expression  to 
highly  intelligent  views  on  educational  matters. 

It  was  the  largest  gathering  of  school  trustees  which  it  has  been  the 
privilege  of  State  Superintendent  Kirk  to  attend. 

On  Friday,  March  30th,  the  Superintendent  paid  an  official  visit  to  the 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  meeting  the  teachers  and  students  in 
morning  opening  exercises,  and  during  the  day  observing  the  work  in  the 
various  classrooms.  On  this  visit  the  State  Superintendent  was  accompa- 
nied by  Superintendent  J.  H.  Strine  of  Los  Angeles  county.  To  the  people 
of  the  State  can  it  unqualifiedly  be  said  that  the  management,  the  instruction, 
and  the  professional  spirit  which  characterize  this  state  institution,  are  all  of 
a  high  and  excellent  order. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  2nd  and  3rd,  the  County  Teachers' 
Institute  of  San  Bernardino  was  attended.  The  Superintendent  delivered  an 
address  to  the  general  public  at  San  Bernardino  and  was  a  guest  at  a  recep- 
tion given  by  the  city  teachers  there  on  Monday  evening.  On  Tuesday  a 
trustees'  meeting  similar  to  the  one  held  at  Riverside  was  a  special  feature 
of  the  program  arranged  by  County  Superintendent  Miss  Lulu  Bahr.  An 
interesting  meeting  was  held. 

During  this  southern  trip  Superintendent  Kirk  also  visited  several  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  schools.  In  company  with  City  Superintendent  Foshay, 
a  brief  inspection  was  made  of  the  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing 
which  are  being  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  These  lines  of 
work  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls  occupied 
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with  them.     Industrial  education  for  city  schools  appears  to  be   strongly 
recognized  by  the  educational  officials  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  visit  to  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of  Los  Angeles,  supported  in 
large  part  by  state  aid,  presented  some  interesting  facts.  The  President  of 
the  orphanage,  Mrs.  Stevens,  has  for  thirty  years  devoted  much  of  her  time 
and  means  to  this  institution.  A  wholesome  air  of  cleanliness,  order, 
industry  and  humaneness  at  once  impresses  itself  upon  the  visitor  to  this 
place.  The  children  are  well-fed  and  well-clothed,  and  their  educational 
training  is  being  carefully  looked  after. 

There  were  eighty  children  in  this  orphanage,  one-half  of  them  found  to 
be  attending  the  Los  Angeles  City  public  schools,  and  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion is  provided  for  those  not  yet  of  regular  school  age. 

On  the  return  trip  from  the  south,  two  days,  April  5th  and  6th,  were 
spent  in  visiting  the  Fresno  high  school  and  the  upper  grammar  grades  of 
that  city.  City  Superintendent  McLane  has  an  able  corps  of  assistants  and 
the}'  follow  with  alacrity  and  harmony  the  designs  which  he  draws  upon  the 
school  trestle  board. 

Of  course,  an  excuse  to  visit  Fresno  is  always  being  sought  by  the 
present  State  Superintendent. 

A  trip  long  and  favorably  to  be  remembered  by  Superintendent  Kirk 
was  one  of  three  days'  duration  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  where  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning  April  16th.  The 
teachers,  bike  their  neighbors  of  Monterey  County,  are  noted  for  their  zeal 
in  putting  in  closely  the  whole  time  of  the  Institute.  They  were  prompt 
and  regular  in  attendance  from  9:30  A.  M.  until  after  4  o'clock  p.  M  every 
day  of  the  Institute  and  then  eagerly  took  in  all  lectures,  which  were  on 
every  night.  County  Superintendent  Mrs.  A.  C.  S.  Woods  was  unfortu- 
natel}'  taken  sick  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Institute  and  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  any  session,  but  she  had  planned  so  well  that  it  was  compara- 
tively an  easy  matter  for  the  teachers  to  carry  out  the  arranged  program. 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  has  in  Mr.  Snedden,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Drake,  and  numerous  others  some  very  strong  teachers. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Shackelford,  school  trustee  of  Paso  Robles,  the  friend  of  all 
worthy  teachers,  and  the  champion  of  progressive  school  measures,  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  Institute.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, contributed  two  carefully -prepared  papers  on  live  educational  questions, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  securing  a  large  attendance  during  one  day  of  his 
fellow  school  trustees.  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Shackelford  and 
Judge  Venable  of  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  the  trustees  of  that  county 
have  about  perfected  an  organization  for  mutual  counsel  and  better  school 
management.  The  results  of  this  organization  may  be  anticipated  with 
much  interest  by  every  thoughtful  school  trustee,  as  many  matters  pertaining 
to  wise  and  economic  expenditure  of  public  school  funds  are  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  acted  upon. 

April  23rd  and  24th  were  spent  by  the  Superintendent  in  San  Mateo 
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County  at  the  home  and  school  of  ex-State  Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  at 
Menlo  Park,  and  at  the  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  at  Redwood  City. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hoitt  have  lost  none  of  their  interest  in  educational  work 
since  their  retirement  from  the  State  office.  Amid  the  live  oaks  and  other 
venerable  trees,  about  a  mile  west  of  Menlo  Park,  they  have  a  most  inviting 
home.  Here  forty  boys,  a  majority  of  them  verging  upon  manhood,  are 
either  preparing  for  Stanford  or  Berkeley,  or  for  that  greater  university, 
actual  life.  Parents  who  have  chosen  Hoitt's  school  for  their  sons  may  feel 
no  uneasiness  about  the  high  character  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
atmosphere  of  that  place. 

Dr.  Hoitt  accompanied  Superintendent  Kirk  on  the  24th  to  Redwood 
City  and  introduced  him  to  the  County  Superintendent  and  teachers  in 
Institute,  to  the  county  officials  at  the  Court  House,  and  to  many  citizens  of 
the  county. 

Of  sixty  odd  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Mateo  County  there  are 
but  five  or  six  male  teachers.  A  cordial  relation  seems  to  exist  between 
Superintendent  Miss  Etta  M.  Tilton  and  the  teachers  whose  work  she  has 
been  chosen  to  supervise.  Superintendent  Kirk  regrets  that  he  was  not 
privileged  to  spend  longer  time  with  the  public  educational  forces  of  the 
county  which  seems  to  blend  so  nicely  the  life  of  the  country  with  that  of 
the  city. 
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EDWARD  HYATT.  RrVERSIDE.  CAL. 

THE  most  important  duty  of  trustees  is  the  selection  of  the  teacher— is  great- 
est of  all.  There  is  where  the  trustee  sets  his  seal  for  good  or  ill  upon  the 
whole  future  lives  of  the  children  in  his  school — there  is  a  responsibility 
indeed  !  To  shape  the  actions,  the  thoughts,  the  motives,  the  manners,  of  the 
neighborhood,  away  into  the  future  !  Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  carelessly  select  a 
teacher,  surely  not  let  any  sordid  motives  enter  into  the  matter  at  all.  Surely  it 
is  a  problem  worth  our  study,  worth  spending  time  and  money  and  energy  upon — 
to  get  the  very  best  teachers  for  our  schools.  If  we  get  a  slovenly,  disorderly 
teacher,  we  make  our  children  slovenly.  Do  we  get  a  charming,  gracious  teacher, 
soon  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  manners  of  the  children — and  it  always  remains,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  If  we  get  a  sneak,  a  liar,  a  cheat,  a  pious  fraud — why,  the 
moral  edge  of  the  young  peoples'  mind  is  blunted — it  is  a  dreadful  misfortune  to 
the  community.  Get  one  who  writes  a  horrid  scrawl — you  see  the  effect  on  the  pen- 
manship of  the  children  twenty  years  afterward  !  It  is  of  most  far-reaching, 
overweening,  real  and  vital  importance,  this  selection  of  a  teaoher. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  you  get  a  teacher  out  in  your  district  f 

Do  you  say,  "Well,  now,  all  these  teachers  have  certificates,  so  they  must  be 
all  right.  The  Board  of  Education  passes  on  them  and  they  are  experts  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  all  about  teachers,  so  it  really  does  not  matter  much  which  we 
choose  if  her  certificate  is  all  right."  Ah,  my  friend,  you  lean  on  a  broken  reed 
there.  Are  all  the  doctors  good  who  have  license  to  practice?  You  know  that  some 
are  scalawags  and  quacks.  Are  all  the  lawyers  who  hold  the  proper  papers  to 
be  depended  upon?  We  all  know  that  some  of  them  are  shysters  and  dangerous 
to  society.  So  it  is  in  every  walk  of  life;  and  so  it  must  be  in  the  mass  of  certifi- 
cated teachers.  Some  of  them  are  dishonest,  some  are  inoompetent,  some  are  crazy, 
some  are  selfish,  some  are  immoral,  some  are  lazy.     God  has  given  you  brains  to 
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use  in  protecting  your  children  against  all  these  and  more.  You  cannot  shift  the 
responsibility  upon  any  board  of  education  or  anyone  else.     It  belongs  to  you. 

Again,  do  you  choose  your  teacher  by  his  recommendations ?  That's  another 
broken  reed.  Ninety-nine  recommendations  out  of  every  hundred,  are  without 
value  and  mean  no  more  than  the  blowing  of  the  wind.  The  poorest  teacher  usually 
carries  the  biggest  bundle  of  recommendations.  She  needs  them!  How  does  she 
get  them  ?  Oh  well,  in  a  hundred  ways.  Her  school  board  gives  her  one,  as  a 
Balve  to  their  consciences  for  "letting  her  out" — the  minister  gives  her  one,  of 
course,  and  her  family  doctor  gives  her  one,  and  the  president  of  the  bank  wouldn't 
refuse,  and  most  any  of  the  county  officers  would  write  up  a  good  one  in  a  beautiful 
hand  on  a  gorgeous  county  letter-head — even  her  principal  and  her  superintendent 
when  squarely  faced,  will  write  up  a  little  something.  They  think,  "Oh  well' 
maybe  she'll  do  better — she's  going  away,  anyhow." 

Now,  all  this  would  make  quite  a  formidable  bundle  wouldn't  it  ?  Yet  it 
would  mean  precious  little  ! 

2vow  you  may  ask,  "  How  about  your  own  recommendations  ?"  Are  tbey  insin" 
cere  or  meaningless  ?  I  answer  with  emphasis  that  tbey  never  mean  any  more  than 
iB  plainly  expressed.  Every  day  in  the  office  I  am  asked  for  recommendations  of  per- 
sons and  things.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  I  decline  altogether,  always  with  the 
probability  of  learning  that  I  am  no  gentleman  and  an  unaccommodating  chump  be- 
sides. A  few  I  can  really  and  conscientiously  recommend;  in  this  case  no  one  will  be 
ander  any  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  means.  I  can  make  it  warm  enough  to  be  easily 
understood,  so  that  it  will  have  no  half-.earted  ring,  when  I  know  the  material  to 
build  on. 

Bat  sometimes  some  one  says,  "  Won't  yoa  just  write  a  line  saying  that  I  have  a 
certificate,  or  that  I  taught  a  year  in  your  county,  or  that  I  have  a  good  moral  char- 
acter?" Now,  I  cannot  very  well  refuse  such  a  request  as  that  if  the  thing  is  true; 
and  I  cannot  very  well  add  to  the  statement  that  my  private  opinion  is  that  she  is  an 
inferior  teacher,  or  that  I  think  she  has  a  bad  temper,  or  is  a  little  off  in  her  upper 
story.  I  have  been  astonished  before  now  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  weak  teacher 
in  a  district  because  I  had  said  she  was  of  good  moral  character  and  held  a  legal  certi- 
ficate, and  would  do  the  best  work  she  could.  If  we  pay  any  attention  to  recommen- 
dations at  all,  we  certainly  should  read  them  ;  and  weigh  them,  too.  What  chance 
has  this  person  had  to  know  whereof  he  speaks  ?  Is  he  one  whose  opinion  of  a  teacher 
would  have  any  value  ?  Had  he  some  interested  reason  for  writing  ?  What  does  he 
eay  ? — and,  still  more  important,  what  does  he  leave  unsaid  ?  If  you  read  between 
the  lines  of  a  school  man's  recommendation  you  will  learn  more  than  from  the  words 
that  are  set  down. 

Or  do  you  perhaps  make  your  choice  of  a  teacher  in  this  way  ?  To  give  no  heed  to  the 
matter  at  all  until  late  iD  the  season  and  then  open  all  the  applications  and  make  choice 
by  tossing  up  coppers  among  half  a  dozen  absolute  strangers?  Well,  that  is  a  very 
unsafe  and  unbusiness-like  proceeding.  Perhaps  good  teachers  have  sometimes  been 
Becured  that  way.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  your  applicanta  are  likely 
to  be  mostly  of  the  inferior  class  ?  Is  it  not  snre  to  contain  the  ones  that  have  no  ex- 
perience, the  ones  who  have  failed  elsewhere,  the  ones  who  have  some  reason  for  not 
wiahing  to  present  their  claims  in  person  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  weak  and  careless  thina 
anyhow,  for  trustees  to  depend  on  those  who  happen  along  Beeking  a  place.  A  merchant 
would  never  choose  a  man  to  handle  his  money  in  that  way.  A  bank  would  be  afraid 
to  select  an  employee  in  that  manner.  Not  one  of  ub  would  pick  up  in  that  way  a  con- 
fidential helper  who  was  to  be  trusted  with  our  property,  our  family,  our  home.  No, 
indeed  I  For  such  a  one  we  would  look  long  and  carefully — we  would  inquire  and  write 
letters  about  him  and  investigate  with  anxious  care  hia  habits,  his  previous  life,  his 
antecedents,  even.  We  should  not  grudge  the  time  and  money  spent  in  finding  out  all 
there  was  to  know  about  him  before  making  the  final  arrangement.  But  what  trusted 
manager  can  equal  in  importance  the  teacher  who  enterB  the  inmost  life  of  all  our  chil- 
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dren,  who  is  the  pattern  and  model  upon  which  many  of  them  shape  themselves  ? 
If  we  had  a  dangerous  case  of  illness  we  would  seek  and  inquire  for  the  best  physician, 
not  carelessly  take  some  stranger  who  happened  along.  If  our  fortune,  or  our  liberty 
were  threatened,  would  we  be  content  to  take  a  lawyer  from  those  who  happened  to 
ask  us  for  the  job  ?  We  wouldn't  even  choose  a  man  to  train  a  horse  in  such  a  careless 
way  1  Perhaps,  now,  there  may  be  those  who  would  say,  "  Well,  now,  you  know  so 
much  about  it,  how  would  you  choose  a  teacher?" 

And  there  you  would  have  me  at  a  disadvantage — you  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do  after  all — for  I  never  in  all  my  life  have  been  a  trustee — I  don't  know  what  I  would 
do  if  I  were  a  trustee.  But  it  seems  to  me  I  would  try  to  do  something  like  this.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  keep  the  present  teacher  as  long  as  possible,  unless  he  is  a  very 
bad  one  indeed.  An  average  teacher  who  is  honest  and  means  well  will  do  better 
work  by  staying  a  number  of  years  in  one  place,  than  will  an  endless  procession  of 
better  teachers  changing  every  year.  We  suffer  a  tremendous  loss  of  energy  by  frequent 
change  of  teachers.  It  takes  a  teacher  a  year  or  two  or  three  to  really  become  acquainted, 
with  a  school,  to  learn  the  little  peculiars  ties  of  different  families,  the  modes  of  thought 
of  various  pupils,  in  order  to  do  her  best,  her  most  effective  work.  Some  schools  b?- 
come  mere  practice  grounds  for  raw  teachers  to  rub  off  their  worst  errors  on,  before 
getting  a  place  in  the  city.  Some  schools  nave  an  uncontrollable  mania  for  sending 
off  as  far  as  possible  for  a  teacher  each  year — to  San  Francisco  for  one  who  was  unable 
to  secure  a  place  there,  or  back  East,  for  one  who  had  broken  down  under  the  strain 
there,  or  to  Oregon,  for  one  who  was  threatened  with  lung  trouble  there.  Of  course, 
in  so  enlightened  a  county  as  this,  we  never  see  changes  made  for  such  things  as  reli- 
gious views,  boarding  place,  failure  of  pupils  to  "  pass  " — that  belongs  to  the  dark  ages. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  try,  however,  vacancies  will  occur  ;  and  I  should  prepare 
for  the  inevitable  by  posting  myself  about  all  the  teachers  in  the  country  within  reach. 
I  should  occasionally  visit  the  school  of  a  teacher  from  whom  good  reportB  had  come. 
I  should  talk  with  teachers  and  other  trustees,  and  with  the  county  superintendent 
about  the  various  teachers  of  the  county,  with  a  view  to  emergencies,  so  as  to  knew 
"where  to  turn  for  just  the  right  teacher.  The  county  superintendent,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  is  a  reservoir  of  information  concerning  the  teachers  oF  his  own  and  the  surround- 
ing countieB.  This  fund  of  information  is  gotten  together  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  costs  them  a  good  deal  of  monev.  Yet  the  people  make  but  little  uae  of  it. 
It  is  a  rare  exception  for  the  superintendent  to  have  any  knowledge  of  proposed  teach- 
ers, until  the  contracts  are  sent  into  the  office;  but  in  scores  of  cases  he  is  appealed  to 
lor  assistance  in  getting-  rid  of  incompatible  or  impossible  teachers,  who  probably 
never  would  have  been  employed  had  the  trustees  possessed  themselves  of  the  facts 
beforehand. 

Weii,  when  I  saw  that  a  vacancy  was  coming,  I  6hould  go  to  the  teacher  that  my 
brains  and  common  sense  and  inquiries  and  observation  and  inner  consciousness  told 
me  would  be  the  very  best  one  in  the  country  for  that  school.  I  should  go  to  the  gra- 
cious, orderly,  neat,  and  energetic  woman  that  I  should  like  my  boys  and  girls  to  be 
like — the  one  that  I  kneiv  to  come  of  a  good  family  and  to  be  of  good  health  and  good 
humor — or  I  should  go  to  the  honest,  manly  man,  in  whose  footBtepB  I  should  like  the 
boyB  to  follow  as  years  go  on — the  one  I  kneio  to  be  of  steady  habits  and  straightforward 
life  and  ol  good  education  and  skill  and  success  in  managing  young  folks — and  to  such 
a  one  I  should  Bay: 

"My  friend,  we  have  been  watching  your  course  for  a  year  or  two,  and  we  like 
your  work.  We  want  you  to  come  over  to  our  school  next  year,  and  to  come  with  the 
intention  of  staying  a  number  of  years  to  help  us  raiBe  up  our  boys  and  girls  into  good 
men  and  women,  We  will  gi7e  you  so  much  money,  and  we  will  give  you  our  best 
support  and  loyalty,  and  do  all  we  can  to  defend  you  against  all  selfish,  bigoted,  and 
unreasonable  attacks.  You  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  your  position  when  children, 
unable  to  go  higher  are  not  promoted,  or  when  you  insist  upon  the  janitor  doing  bis 
work,  or  when  you  change  your  boarding  place,  or  when  you  stop  short  the  willful 
career  of  a  Bpoiled  child.  Of  course,  we  want  you  to  get  along  emoothly,  and  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  community  ;  and  we  think  your  experience  with  human  nature  will 
enable  you  to  do  that — without  that  the  school  cannot  reach  its  higheBt  usefulness  ; 
yer,  we  want  you  to  do  honest  work,  to  do  the  things  that  will  really  be  best  for  the 
children  and  the  scho-jl  :  and  you  may  always  count  on  our  sympathy  and  support  in 
bo  doing. 
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DIONYSOS  and  Immortality,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York.  In  this  lecture  given  at  Harvard  in  1899,  as  "the  Ingersoll  lecture  on 
the  Immortality  of  Man,"  and  now  published  in  book  form,  President  Wheeler  traces 
the  changes  in  Greek  faith  as  dependent  on  the  changes  in  social  and  civil  life.  In  the  pre- 
Homeric  period  the  importance  of  tribal  and  family  life  fostered  the  growth  of  soul-worship  or 
ancestor-worship.  The  relation  of  the  living  to  the  dead  was  one  of  propitiation,  in  which  the 
living  made  offerings  of  food  and  blood  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  departed  souls,  averting 
their  wrath  and  persuading  them  to  withdraw  to  the  common  cavernous  abode  of  the  dead 
under  the  earth.  In  the  Homeric  period  some  reaction  of  skepticism  brought  about  an  atrophy 
of  the  culture  of  the  dead.  The  living  no  longer  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  dead.  '  The  future 
life  was  cold  and  scanty.  The  departed  soul  fled  to  the  glowing  "asphodel  moors,"  and  there 
existed  as  a  shadow  without  memory,  or  will,  or  feeling,  or  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  flitted  about  purposeless  and  hopeless. 

After  this  period  of  barren  faith,  came  great  change  in  political,  social  and  religious  life, 
and  classic  Greece  was  gradually  evolved.  From  750  to  600  B.  C.,  there  was  tremendous  colo- 
nial expansion;  there  was  a  marvelous  development  of  trades,  industries  and  general  commu- 
nication; there  was  a  thronging  of  life  to  the  cities,  and  in  all  a  general  upheaval  of  the  old 
social  and  political  ties  as  they  had  existed  under  the  traditional  aristocratic  institutions.  The 
bonds  of  the  old  tribal  life  were  sundered  and  the  individual  emerged,  responsible  for  his  own 
life  and  welfare,  and  demanding  freedom  and  justice.  The  rise  of  individualism  in  the  social 
and  political  world  was  met  with  a  corresponding  rise  of  the  personal  element  in  religion.  The 
old  soul-worship  and  the  later  barren  skepticism  could  notsatisfy  the  newly-developed  individ- 
ual, conscious  of  the  worth  of  his  own  personality.  He  craved  a  definite,  personal,  future  life. 
The  cult  of  Dionysos  met  this  craving.  He  taught  the  kinship  of  man's  soul  with  the  divine, 
and  that  man's  soul,  once  freed  from  its  prison-house,  the  body,  should  join  the  gods  in  im- 
mortal divine  life. 

Richard  le  Gallienne,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Transcript, laments  the  flood  of  rubbish 
that  is  poured  out  in  the  name  of  children's  literature.  Good  !  let  le  Gallienne  mingle  his  tears 
with  those  of  victimized  children.  But  when  the  gentleman  quote*  A-  M.  Parsons  of  Colorado 
in  support  of  the  fact  that  the  three  greatest  classics  for  children — Robinson  Cruioe,  Gu. liver's 
Travels,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress — were  not  written  for  children  but  for  adults,  and  seeks  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  proper  literary  food  for  children  is  all  literature  produced  for  adults, 
let  us  stop  a  moment;  what  arrant  nonsense  is  this  !  By  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  we  might 
conclude  that  because  infants  in  arms  drink  milk,  of  which  also  adults  are  fond,  that  therefore 
children  can  eat  all  food  intended  for  adults.  By  such  logic,  we  could  as  easily  conclude  that 
because  a  cait  and  horse  are  seen  moving  up  a  hill,  that  the  cart  is  pushing  the  horse.  The 
true  status  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  the  adult  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  child;  the  child  as  a 
branch  of  the  race  trunk  is  nearer  the  race  than  the  adult;  the  child  is  more  truly  the  race  than 
the  adult  who  grows  out  from  the  child,  and  becomes  more  or  less  the  sport  of  the  changing 
winds  of  environment.  For  milk,  the  race  has  a  universal  taste;  so  has  the  child,  perhaps  in  a 
slightly  varying  degree,  because  he  is  an  immediate  branch;  but  some  adults,  being  further 
removed,  and  more  played  upon  by  force  of  special  environment,  do  not  drink  milk  as  a  steady 
diet.  So  it  is  with  literature— the  child  sucks  directly  from  this  sap  that  flows  thru  the  race 
trunk.  It  is  because  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Gulliver  are  expressed  in  the  fun- 
damental emotions  of  the  race  that  they  appeal  to  children,  and  because  some  adults  have  lost 
their  racial  emotions  these  do  not  appreciate  these  works.  In  short,  we  must  fall  back  on 
the  contested  definition  of  the  best  literature  and  the  best  act  in  general,  as  that  which  appeals 
most  widely  to  the  race.  That  which  appeals  only  to  adults  bears  upon  the  stamp  of  that  which 
is  the  product  of  a  local,  specific,  or  temporary  environment.  Children  will  always  welcome 
race  literature — for  example,  Homer,  folk  stories  on  anything  else  which  uses  the  original  sap 
of  race  emotions— but  they  will  not  and  cannot  follow  the  later  adult  forms,  preserved  merely 
by  social  traditions,  which  many  adults  possess.  Whatever  the  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the 
authors  of  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progess  or  the  Iliad,  their  products  nevertheless  belong  to  the  race 
and  therefore  to  children.  If  adults  choose  to  sup  at  the  same  dish,  they  are  welcome,  but 
they  must  remember  they  are  the  children's  guests  and  must  not  develop  the  untruthful  notion 
that,  on  the  contrary  the  children  are  their  guests,  and  that  children  can  consequently  enjoy 
anything  that  adults  enioy. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 


The  Western  Journal  of  education  suc- 
ceeds to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising  patronage,  and 
good  will  of  the  Golden  Era,  established  in  San  Francisco  in 
1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 
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of  Education,  723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

HARR  WAGNER,  Editor. 
THE  WHtTAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
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The  Spelling  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association  is  used 
in  this  Publication. 


The  report  of  the  Educational  Commission  will  be  found  in  this  issue.  The 
certification  of  teachers,  the  change  in  reference  to  high  schools;  in  fact, 
every  part  of  the  report  is  of  special  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study. 

*  *        *        * 

The  official  bulletin  No.  2  of  the  N.  E.  A.  contains  information  about  rates 
to  Charleston.  The  rate  is  fixed  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip — plus  the  two- 
dollar  membership  fee.  The  bulletin  also  contains  a  description  of  climate, 
resorts,  etc.,  of  South  Carolina.  The  partial  program  contains  several  names 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  Earl  Barnes,  Margaret  Schallenberger, 
Jas.  A.  Foshay,  and  Will  S.  Monroe.  The  notable  speakers  promised  are: 
President  McKinley,  Booker  L.  Washington,  General  Gordon,  Dr.  Curry, 
President  W.    R.    Harper,  and  others.      It  is  urged  that  there  be  a  large 

attendance  from  California. 

*  *         *         * 

The  Teachers'  Annuity  Association  of  San  Francisco  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
all  for  the  effort  to  increase  the  pension  fund.  There  were  so  many  sneers 
and  remarks  about  the  teachers  seeking  charity,  that  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
this  pension  is  not  charity;  it  is  justice,  it  is  the  laborers'  hire.it  is  the  deferred 
payment  for  service  rendered.  The  age  has  long  since  passed,  when  teachers 
of  our  cities  use  the  schools  as  an  open  door  to  matrimony  or  some  profession. 
An  election  to  a  position  in  city  schools  is  equal  to  a  sentence  for  life.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  they  are  few.  Again,  the  demands  upon  the  slender 
purse  of  the  teacher  requires  the  expenditure  each  month  of  the  entire  salary 
received.  Where  then,  is  the  provision  for  a  restful  old  age  ?  The  county 
provides  a  place,  but  the  stigma  of  the  poor  farm  is  over  it  still.  Until  the 
State  takes  care  of  its  honorable  and  worthy  servants,  as  well  as  it  takes  care 
of  its  idiots,  insane,  and  criminal  classes,  it  is  necessary  that  large  working 
forces  like  the  teachers  create  a  pension  fund.  The  business  man  takes  out 
a  twenty-year  endowment  life  insurance  policy,  in  a  big  life  corporation. 
Why  should  not  the  teacher,  on  the  same  principle,  provide  for  an  endow- 
ment by  a  mutual  plan  ?     It  is  wise.     It  is  just.     It  is  necessary. 
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EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS,  TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 


Educational  Associations. 

The  National  Educational  Association, 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  July  7-13,  1900. 
John  Swett,  State  Director,  Martinez,  Cal.; 
Irwin  Shepherd,   Secretary,  Winona,  Wis. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  26,  »7,  38,  1900.  J.  W. 
McClymonds,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Associat- 
ion, Nov.  1,2,  3,  Marysville.  F.  S.  Reager, 
President. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 

San  Franciico,  R.  H.  Webster,  Superin- 
tendentMay  23,  24,  25. 

Trinity  Conntv,  Lizzie  Fox,  Snperin- ' 
tendent,  June  20,  21,  22. 

Meetings. 

Biennial  Convention  of  County  and  City 
Superintendents,  San  Jose,  August  28,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M. 


Western    School    News. 


Superintendent  Anderson  of  Manila,  reports 
very  satisfactory  progress   in  the  schools  there. 

Professor  U.  G.  Durfee,  principal  of  Bedding 
High  School,  and  Professor  Ferguson,  have  re- 
signed. 

President  Black  of  the  San  Diego  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  making  preparations  for  holding  a 
summer  session  for  teachers. 

Oxnard,  Ventura  County,  has  voted  $20,000 
for  a  new  school  building.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  grammar  school  buildings  in  the  United 
States. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thos.  J. 
Kirk,  visited  Hoitt's  school  for  boys  at  Menlo 
Park  recently  and  spent  a  short  time  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoitt. 

David  S  Snedden,  principal  of  the  Paso  Robles 
High  School,  and  his  talented  wife,  Geneva  Sis- 
sons  Snedden,  will  spend  several  years  in  study 
at  Columbia  College 

Chas.  L.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Hemet 
High  School,  Riverside  County,  has  written  a 
number  of  veiy  excellent  poems  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Sunday  Times. 

J.  D.  Reese,  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  of  Ventura  County,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  principal  of  the  Oxnard  school  and 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Ventura  Free  Press. 

Miss  Margaret  Sackett,  assistant  of  the  North 
Main  Street  school,  Napa,  Cal.,  was  married 
April  3d,  to  W.  W.  Imrie,  prominent  in  com- 
mercial circles,  and  a  brother  to  Supt.  J.  A  Im- 
rie.    They  will  reside  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  second  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in 
Trinity  County,  will  convene  June  20th.  at 
Weaverville.     It  will  be  in  session  three  days, 


and  Professor  T.  L.  Heaton,  who  conducted  the 
last  institute,  will  be  the  instructor  in  the  com- 
ing one. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Westland  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  have  been  filed  at  Olympia,  Wash. 
The  objects  of  this  incorporation  are  to  produce 
a  line  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  Capital  stock  $100,000. 
Principal  place  of  business,  Seattle.  Incorpora- 
tors are  H.  0-  Hollenbeek,  Ethan  Allen,  G.  E. 
Blankenship.  A  number  of  text  books  have  been 
prepared  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Education  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  May  7th, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  state  schools  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Whatcom, 
Wash.,  has  an  enrollment  of  261,  with  80  addi- 
tional in  the  training  department  Library  has 
already  1900  volumes;  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  laboratories  are  equipped-  It  has  a 
museum  with  more  than  5000  specimens  in  it, 
including  more  than  two  hundred  stuffed  ani- 
mals and  birds  Nine  teachers  are  employed 
this  year ;  eleven  will  be  next  year  Full  classes 
every  year  in  every  course  of  study  Will  grad- 
uate nine  from  advanced  course  first  year  Build- 
ing contains  forty  rooms,  has  slate  blackboard, 
solid  oak  furniture,  is  heated  by  steam,  and  has 
a  successful  system  of  forced  ventilation. 

Alys  L.  Kemble  presented  to  the  County  Board 
of  Education  of  Tulare  a  diploma  from  the  State 
University,  and  also  the  recommendations  of  the 
faculty  of  that  institution,  and  asked  for  the 
issuance  to  her  of  a  teacher's  certificate.  The 
Board  declined  to  issue  the  certificate,  where- 
upon Miss  Kemble  brought  an  action  to  compel 
the  Board  to  issue  the  certificate.  Sh«  based  the 
action  on  Section  1775  of  the  Political  Code, 
which  says  County  Boards  of  Education  "may" 
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issue  certificates  to  persons  holding  diplomas 
from  the  university  and  bearing  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty.  The  section  names  other 
diplomas  and  certificates  upon  which  certificates 
may  be  issued  Miss  Kemble  contended  in  court 
that  the  provision  was  mandatory  and  the  word 
"may"  as  there  used,  meant  "must."  She  won 
her  suit  in  the  lower  court,  but  on  appeal  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  reversed  the  judgment  and  order- 
ed the  case  remanded,  with  direction  that  the  pro- 
ceedings be  dismissed.  The  upper  court  says  the 
section  is  not  mandatory,  but  permissive  and  dis- 
cretionary, and  the  Board  is  not  compelled  to 
issue  certificates  except  upon  examination  upon 
presentation  of  any  of  the  diplomas  mentioned 
under  the  section. 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props  ,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm 

West  &  Tkuax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo, 
O.  Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  Price,  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
druggists     Testimonials  free- 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education 

Room  31,   Flood   Building,  S.    F 

During-  eleven  years  this  Agency  has  grown  Bteadily 
in  favor.  Its  services  are  free  to  school  officers,  who  in 
applying  to  it  for  a  teacher  can  rely  implicitly  on  a  satis- 
factory one  being  recommended.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  or  promotion  should  communicate  at  once 
'with  the  Bureau.     Terms  very  reasonable. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

have  filled  over  13,000  positions. 

PACIFIC  COAST  f52^  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

OFFICES         ^420  Parrott  BuiIding|  San  Francisco 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY,  Managers. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspon- 
dence with  employers  invited.  Registration  forms  sent 
to  teachers  on  application. 

THE  A-  VANDER  NAILLEN         7" 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.    Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 
933  Market  Street,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal, 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
J25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $60; 
Prospector's  Course,  $16.     Established  1664.     Open  all 
year.     tt*i.SendforICatalog. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  model  text-book  in  its  field  is  the  History  of 
English  and  American  Literature,  by  George  E. 
Merkly,  Ph.D.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  poets 
laureate,  and  includes  The  Age  of  the  Restoration. 
The  Augustan  Age,  Johnson,  Scott  &  Tennyson, 
and  their  contemporaries,  The  Scientists,  etc. 
Published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

"A  Story  of  Philadelphia,"  by  I,illian  lone 
Rhodes,  is  illustrated,  and  will  be  a  delight  not 
only  to  the  children  of  Philadelphia,  but  of  other 
cities  as  well.  The  book  has  been  prepared  for  use 
in  school  and  at  home,  and  contains  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Philadelphia.  12  mo.,  3S4  pages, 
price  85  cents.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

"Among  Ourselves,"  by  A.  R  Taylor,  President 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  and 
author  of  "The  Study  of  the  Child,"  is  intended 
principally  for  teachers,  and  will  unquestionably 
incite  to  a  clearer  vision  and  to  more  sufficient  ser" 
vice.  It  is  in  response  to  repeated  requests  from 
those  who  have  read  "Amo  g  Ourselves  "  in  the 
columns  of  the  State  Normal  Monthly  and  is  pub- 
lished by  E-  L-  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicag". 

"A  Term  of  Ovid,"  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason, 
AM.  (Harvard),  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum.  It  includes  ten 
stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  and  can 
be  taken  up  with  great  benefit  by  students  before 
reading  Virgil,  being  less  difficult  and  more  inter- 
esting. In  addition  to  the  notes  the  book  contains 
an  introductory  sketch,  a  summary  of  each  chap- 
ter names  of  the  most  available  books  of  reference, 
etc.  Cloth,  flexible,  209  pages,  illustrated.  Price, 
75cts.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago. 

"  Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools, "by  S.I*. 
W.  Wilson,  consists  of  two  manuals  and  two  books 
for  pupils.  The  one  set  for  primary  grades  and 
containiug  fifty  pictures  in  each ;  the  other  set  for 
grammar  grades  with  forty  pictures  in  each.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  by  the 
teacher  »re  printed  with  each  picture  In  place 
of  the  biography,  bibliography,  criticism,  and 
method  which  appear  in  the  manuals,  the  pictures 
in  the  pupil's  book  are  accompanied  by  one  page 
each  of  text,  containing  a  vcse  or  two  germane  to 
the  subject  of  the  picture  facing  it.  Child,  par- 
ent, and  teacher  will  be  delighted  with  these 
books,  as  they  impart  t<*  the  child  an  appreciation 
of,  and  love  for,  the  paintings  by  the  world's  great 


The  May-day  festival  at  Olen  Park  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  San  Francisco  Public  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  Jind  Retirement  Society  was  a  grand 
success.  The  program  was  excellent.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  net  over  $6000.  Much  credit  is  due 
the  diflereut  committees  who  had  charge  of  the 
celebration. 
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RECORD  OF  INSTITUTES. 


ilis3  Etta  M.  Tilton,  Superintendent  of  Saa 
Mateo  County,  held  her  Institute  at  Redwood 
City  April  2-t-26th.  Professor  Heaton.  Superin- 
tendent Kirk  and  Mrs.  Place,  were  among  the  in- 
structors. The  Institute  was  successful  and  the 
teachers  were  much  benefited  by  the  practical 
line  of  instruction. 

Miss  Minnie  Coulter,  Superintendent  of  Sonoma 
County,  held  her  Institute  at  Santa  Rosa,  April 
9-13th.  President  Benj.  Ide  "Wheeler,  University 
of  California ;  Professor  O.  P.  Jenkins  of  Stanford 
University;  Professor  Dresslar  of  University  of 
California;  President  Van  Liew  of  Chico;  Presi- 
dent Frederic  Burk  of  San  Francisco;  and  Pro- 
fessors Fetter  and  Duniway  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, were  among  the  instructors.  The  Institute 
was  characterized  by  earnestness,  effort  and  high 
ideals. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  S.  Woods,  Superintendent  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  held  her  Institute  at  San 
Lais  Obispo,  April  16-20th.  The  lecturers  and 
instructors  were  as  follows:  Hon.  T.  J.  Kirk, 
Elizabeth  Sargent  Wilson,  Harr  Wagner,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Washburn,  Mr.  R.  M.  Shackelford,  Dr.  E. 
A.  Dial,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Joaquin  Miller.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  Institute  was  the 
evening  lecture  by  Joaquin  Miller.  Several  hun- 
dred people  were  unable  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  hall.  The  teachers  were  very  much  interested 
in  the  work  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. The  Superintendent  was  too  ill  to  be  pre- 
sent, but  she  had  the  program  so  well  planned 
that  vice-president  F.  E.  Drake  and  D  S.  Sned- 
don were  able  to  carry  out  the  work  as  arranged. 

A  Private  Party  of  Teachers  and  Students 
intending  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition 
and  other  European  points  this  sum- 
mer desires  a  few  additional  members. 

Tour  is  to  cover  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
and  to  be  conducted  on  an  inexpensive 
plan.  The  manager  is  a  lady  who  has 
had  experience  in  European  travel. 

Address  Box  4,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Wanted!         * 

Agents  and  Salesmen 
for  School  Supplies  and  Furniture 

DURING  VACATION  MONTHS 

C.     F.    WEBER    &    00.        Give  reference. 

300-306  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
210-212  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Pacific  Grove 


Summer  School 


Session  of  1900. 


COURSES  given  by  members 
of  the  Faculties  of  Stanford  and 
University  of  California  in  PEDA 
GOGY,  PHYSICS,  MATHE- 
MATICS,  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  LANGUAGES,  HIS- 
TORY and  ART. 


Railroad  Hates  to  Students 

Reductions  in  fees  on  Preceding  years. 

Beautiful  location.      Board  and  Rents  reason- 
able.    Courses   last   eight,    sis,   and  four 
weeks,  beginning  June  18th,  July  2d. 
and  July  16th,  respectively. 
For  farther  information,  see  circulars. 


L.  SANDWICK, 

Local  Secretary, 

PACIFIC  GROVE, 


CAL 


Trustees'    ORDER   Books 


We  understand  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State  funds  will  not 
permit  of  the  supplying  to  the 
counties  and  districts  the  above, 
so  we  will  manufacture  a  quan- 
tity and  supply  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

We  solicit  correspondence 
from  County  Superintendents 
and  District  Clerks  in  regard  to 
this. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  C.  HASSLER,  M.  D. 

PHYSICIAN  and  SURGEON, 

Office.  133  Powell  Street.  Residence. 

Hoars:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.    725  Lag-una  St.  nr.  Grove. 
Telephone  Bush  22.       Telephone  Steiner  771 
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IF    YOU   adopt   DRAWING  this  Spring  why  not  adopt 

the  BEST  ? 
There  is  but  one  BEST  —  it  is  AUGSBURG'S  SYSTEM. 
No  expensive  models  to  buy. 
No  copy  books  for  the  children  to  buy. 
Any  stationer  can  furnish  you  with  the  practice  paper  at   slight 

cost. 
For  cost  per  pupil,  circulars   describing  the  System,  names  of 

counties  in  California  using  it,  and  other  information, 
Address 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
809  Market  Street,  -  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  and  Important  School  Books 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 


A  History  of  E^lai^d 


For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Academies 
Br  J.  N.  LARNED. 

Compiler  of  "  History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading. 


With  Topical  Analyses,  Research  Questions,  and  Bibliographical  Notes,  by  HOMER  P.  LEWIS,  Principal  of 
the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

K.  B.      The  First  FrvE  Chapters  of  Larned's  History  of    England  will  be  ready  for  issue  eary  in  May.    Paper 
15  cents.    THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  WILL  BE  READY  IN  THE  EARLY  SUMMER. 


English  for  Secondary  Scnools 


By  W.  F.  WEBSTER 
Principal  of  the  East  Side  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  book  is  a  development  of  the  idea  contained  in  a  paper  on  the  Study  of  English,  including  an  outline  of  a  course  of 
study,  presented  by  W.  F.  Webster,  at  the  Washington  meeting  in  1898  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Edu 
eational  Association.    THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  WILL  BE  READY  IN  THE  EARLY  SUMMER. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

4  Pake  St.,  Boston  11  East  17th  St.,  New  Toek  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Messrs.  ELDER  &  SHEPARD,  San  Francisco,  publish 
'"PERSONAL  IMPRESSIONS,"  a  monthly  magazine  giving  frank 
reviews  of  new  books  ;  chats  on  old  ones  ;  art  articles  ;  and  a  unique  and 
interesting  children's  page  ;  with  supplements  worth  keeping. 

Annual  subscription,  50  cents.  They  also  publish 

"BIRD  NOTES  AFIELD,"  by  CHARLES  A.  FEELER ," 

a  charmingly  written  volume  that  all  lovers  of  birds  and  nature  should  read, 
indorsed  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Jchn  Muir,  Professor  Le  Conte, 
and  the  entire  press.  Price,  $1.50  net,  postpaid. 

Send  for  unique  catalogue  of  publications. 

Elder  &  Shepard,  238  Post  St.-,  San  Francisco. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

303-306  Post  St. ,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
210-212  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 
Hylonlate  Blackboards,    Maps,   Charts, 
Globes,  Organs,  Etc- 


U.  S.  Bunting  Flags 

it 

JSiL 

Church  and  Chapel  Seating. 

Also  at 

North  West  School  Furniture  Co. 

291  Yamhill  Street,  PORTLAND,  Or.  .— 

Send  for  Catalog: 

— ==s=ai$\ili2 

San  Francisco 

Business  College 

1327  MAEKET  STREET 
Bookkeeping— Ellis  Shorthand— Gregg 

Penmanship — Business  and  Ornamental 

Telegraphy  Civil  Service— Special  Department 

DAY  AND  EVENING    CATALOG  EXPLAINS  ALL. 
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Edui.B.  Hindes  &  Co 

322   to  328  Hocxiafd  St,,    San     ppaneiseo. 
Sole   Pacific   Coast    Manufacturers 

HILL'S  PATENT  INSIDE   SLIDING   BLIND, 

Used  in  over  200  Schools. 

Rolling  food   Partitions, 

For  dividing  Class  rooms. 

Improved    Venetian     Blinds. 


T23-A-,Ojc30*!!H.S8  seeking  better  positions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  should  correspond  with  Profesror 
O.  P.  PHILLIPS  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  LOS  ANGELES,  who  is  the  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  ofiice  of 


Agency  Manual  and  registration  forms  will  be  sent  free  on  application.      No  charge  to  employers  for  recommend" 
ing  candidates. 


.1° 


Unexcelled  for 


TEACHERS', 
STUDENTS'  and 
SCHOOLROOM 


Use- 


Special  cases  made  to  order. 


LOWEST     PRICES    and     HIGHEST 
QUALITY  of  GOODS. 

Have  a  limited  number  of  styles  to  be 
closed  out  at  special  prices. 

^f?nf  SARGENT  MFG.  CO. 

Branch   Office: 
8  and  10  Bible  House,         MUSKEGON. 
Eighth  St.  and  Fourth  Ave.  MICH. 

New  York  City. 


For  Closing 
— '    School^ 

Remember    we  carry   a    complete 

line  of     School  Reward  Cards 
School  Report  Cards 
Diplomas  and  Certificates 

and  everything  in  the  line  of 

School  Entertainment  Books 

Complete  circulars  on  application. 

TheWhitaker&RayCo 

Educational  Supplies 
723  Market  St.  -  San  Francisco 


WJMTIN0 

U.////A 


RESTORES 
•WAHItf 
STRENGTH 


It  creates  a  natural  appetite,  makes  blood,  produces 
strength,  braces  up  the  nerves,  removes  depression  of 
spirits  and  fortifies  the  system  against  contracting 
diseases.  Its  action  during  convalescence  irom  debili- 
tating diseases  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  patent 
medicine,  but  the  prescription  of  a  reputable  physician 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  call  at 

Western  Homceopathic  Pharmacy 

(Successor  to  Brook's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy) 
139    Powell  Street 

W.  W.  STOCKER,  rigr. 

Warning 

We  occasionally  learn  of  agents 
taking  orders  irom  schools  in  our 
name,  who  have  no  authority  to  do 
so.  We  give  notice  that  all  such 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  School  officers  are 
respectfully  requested  to  place  or- 
ders intended  for  us,  only  with  our 
authorized  representatives.  Hotel 
and  liverymen  are  cautioned  against 
giving  credit  to  any  one  representing 
himself  as  our  agent,  expecting  to 
hold  us  responsible  for  bills  so  con- 
tracted, as  we  pay  no  such  bills  un- 
less we  have  first  been  consulted  in 
the  matter. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  BAY  CO. 
December  9, 1899.  723  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


A  Piano 


FOR  YOUR 


School 


WE    CAN    offer    a     bargain,   Standard 
make — Guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

TnB  wnitaiBi  &  Rau  Co. 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Cunningham,  Cnrtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

5  chool  Books 
chool  Library  Books 

5chool  Stationery  and 
chool  Supplies 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  educa- 
tional publications  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
O.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
Silver,  <Burdett  &  Co.,  Thos.  <R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &  (Bacon,  Williams  & 
(Rogers,  Sibley  &  <Ducker,  Harper  & 
(Brothers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (B. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  The  Morse  Co.,  J.(B. 
Lippincott  Co  ,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
'Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  (Raub  & 
Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Boohs. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
319-325   SansomeSt.     -     San  Francisco 

JOSEPH  6ILL01TS 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PEBFBCT   OF  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  B.  F.,  404,  303,  601  B.  F.,361,  gg"j 
and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

1043(Verticular),  1646(Vertigraph) 
and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 
Numbers-1065, 1066, 1067. 
Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  tune;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.       MOST  ECONOMIC. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  4  SONS,  91  Mm  Street,  Hew  Turk. 


flnnoaneements  of 
m J1EW  BOOKS 

A"  NEW    SERIES 

THE  WHIT  ARE  R  &  RAY  COMPANY 

are  now  issuing  a  NEW  SERIES  OF  TEACHERS' 
AIDS,  entitled, 

Western  Educational  Helps 

Number  1. 

Civil  Government  Simplified 

BY  J.J.DUVAW, 

An  aid  in  Teaching  Civil  Government.  Prepared 
especially  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  State  Series 
Civil  Government. 

A  complete  topical  analysis  is  given  of  the  County, 
State  and  Nation  as  treated  in  that  book.  The  abstracts 
are  so  arranged  that  a  pupil  may  obtain  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  any  given  subject  by  a  glance  at  a  single 
page,  thus  saving  much  valuable  time. 

A  series  ot  questions  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  book 
which  is  designed  to  give  additional  help  in  a  thoro 
studv  of  the  subject. 

Th'e    author  has  had  several    years  experience    as 
teacher  and  principal  in  the  public  schools  of  California, 
and  this  little  book  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  his  actual 
daily  work  in  the  schoolroom  from  year  to  year. 
Bound  in  Strong  Paper  Covers,  Price,  25  Cents. 


Number  %■ 

An  Aid  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Evangeline  and  Merchant  of  Venice 

BY  J.  W.  GRAHAM 

This  book  contains  a  complete  plan  of  work  given  for 
the  study  of  each  poem  treated,  together  with  a  list  of 
questions  carefully  selected  and  calculated  to  lead  the 
pupil  step  by  step  to  a  clear  understanding  of  each  sub- 
ject. Suitable  fj>r  use  in  either  grammar  or  high  schools, 
and  a  most  practical  help  in  teaching  literature  in  the 
grammar  grades. 

PRICE,  25  Cents,  Postpaid.    $2.50  per  Dozen. 


Guide  to  Mexico 

New  Colored  Map  and  Illustrated  from 
Original  Photographs 

The  Key  to  Wealth— Surpassing  the  Richest 

Klondike  Treasures. 

Published  by  Thtt  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company, 

723  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
It  contains  reliable  information 

FOR  THE  INVESTOR  FOR  THE  FARMER 

FOR  THE  TRAVELER         FOR  THE  MERCHANT 
FOR  THE  HEALTH-SEEKER 
It  gives  information  FOR  ALL  about 
CUSTOM  HOUSE  DUTIES 
The  production  of    Sugar,    Coffee,    Chocolate,  Rubber, 

Vanilla,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products. 

It  is  FULL  OF  INFORMATION.         Send  for  Circular. 

Richly  Illustrated,  Bound  in  Flexible  Linen, 

Pocket  Size;  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

723   HarketSt.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EEADY. 

Supplement  to  the  State  history 

For  Pupils  and   Teachers  of  Public  School 
of  California. 

BY  HARR  WAGNER. 

It  contains  the  Leading  features  of 

HARRISON'S  ADMINISTRATION 
CLEVELAND'S  ADMINISTRATION 
MCKINLEY'S  ADMINISTRATION 
THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 
THE  FILIPINO  WAR 
and  a  closing  chapter  of  a 

REVIEW    OF    THE    PROGRESS   OF   THE   CEN 
TURY. 

It  contains  descriptive  maps,  portraits,  and 

biographies  of  the  leaders  of  affairs  of  the  past  twenty 

years. 

Price,  25  cents  each;  per  dozen,  §2.50. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Oo. 

723  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 
Pollard's  Manual  ($1)  is  a  teacher's 

handbook,  containing  the  most  practical  phonic    ▼ 
nstraction  obtainable.  a 


HELPS 

FOB 

TEACHERS 


Pollard's  Advanced 

Speller  (30c)  is  the  only 
speller  which  clearly  de- 
velops the  principles  of 
syllabication,  pronuncia- 
tion and  accent. 

Pollard's  First  Book  for  Little  Folks 

(2oc)  is  a  Primer  and  Speller  combined,  and 
furnishes  all  of  the  text-book  work  required  by 
first  year  pupils.  It  is  specially  adapted  for 
tracing  exercises,  which  afford  delightful  "busy- 
work"  for  the  children,  and  furnish  also  the 
best  possible  means  for  securing  a  large  amount 
of  independent  diacritical  marking,  which  con- 
tributes more,  perhaps,  than  aay  other  one 
thing,  to  the  phenomenal  ability  of  Pollard- 
taught  children  to  work  out  results  for 
themselves. 

For  full  particulars  (free)    write  us  for  a  Criti- 
que    of    the     Pollard    jp""t™™"™^™^^^™ - 
Method.    We  can  give    9     W6SIGM 
you  the   testimony   of    |    n    tl.   «. 
thousands     of    people    J    rHDllSllIIlg 
who  have  been   asing    B     n 
this, Method  from  one    ,!    F10USS 
to   six    years,     whose    I    n(.l»«««     II! 
verdict    is    that    they    I    CfllCagO,    III. 
can  accomplish.  ■     -uMiiim 

twice  ;>-  n inch  as  with,   old  Methods. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

WANTED— A  SALESMAN 

WE  DESIEE  to  employ  AT  ONCE  a  strictly 
first-olasB  SALESMAN,  who  is  familiar  with, 
school  supplies,  books  and  furniture.  To  the 
right  party  we  can  offer  a  permanent  and 
lucrative  position.     Address, 

THE  WHITAKER   &  RAY  CO., 

San  Francisco. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  HOTEL* 


K  and  Seventh    Sts.,   SACRAMENTO,    Cal. 
FirBt-class  in  every  respect  J  'bus  at  every  train 
GRAIi  &  TITUS,  Proprietors. 
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California 
is  a 
Vast 
Play; 


Let's 
Play 
In 
It 


|"T"  has  more  than  200  resorts,  mineral  springs, 
'  '  and  camping  retreats,  representing  every 
conceivable  condition  necessary  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  health,  pleasure  and  recreation,  from  the 
very  highest  to  the  very  humblest  inclination  or 
purse. 

The  time  to  decide  upon  a  summer  vacation 
trip  is  now  at  hand.  Residents  of  California  are 
favored  beyond  measure  in  having  such  a  match- 
less variety  to  choose  from  as  the  Great  Sierras — 
Tahoe,  Yosemite.  Kings  River  Canyon — the  Shasta 
Region,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  the  South  Coast,  and 
Southern  Calitornia. 

95  per  cent  of  California's  pleasure  haunts  are 
reached,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Carefully  compiled  and  beautifully  illustrated 
folders  and  pamphlets,  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion about  all  parts  of  California,  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

Apply  to  any  agent  for  the  following,  or,  if 
by  mail,  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  each : 

Fine  Map  Folder  of  California 

Shasta  Resorts 

Resorts  and  Attractions  on  the  Coast 

Line 
Lake  Tahoe 
Yosemite 

Geysers  and  Lake  County 
California  South  of  Tehachapi 
Pacific  Grove 
Summer  Outings 
Del  Monte  Souvenir 
Shasta  and  the  Crags. 


i 

e.  0.  Mccormick, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN 

General  Passenger  Agent. 
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